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EARLY     ENGLISH    MISSIONS    AND    MISSIONARIES." 


Thebb  is,  as  yet,  no  general  history  of 
Christian  miesions.  The  theme  is  now  so 
lar^o  and  full,  that,  perhaps,  no  one  man 
feels  himself  equal  to  it  If  there  have 
been  propoBals  to  supply  what  the  Church 
would  rejoice  to  possess,  a  comprehensive, 
accurate,  and  faithful  narrative  of  all  holy 
efforts  to  evangelize  the  heathen,  the  re- 
sult has  been  somewhat  like  what  has  fol- 


■1.  TluChtmhffiitonatia^  England.  Frt-Rt- 
fomation  Stritt.    LondoD  ;  ^eeleys    1853,  etc. 

2.  BUffrapkia  Britanniea  LiUraria.  Anglo- 
Saxon  Ptriod.  Bj  Thomas  Wbioht,  H.A.  Loq- 
doo:  J.  W.  Pwker.     1849. 

B.  The  SUtory  and  AntiouUiit  of  Ifu  Anjlo- 
&uo»  Ckurek,  Bf  JoHH  LiiioiiD,  D.D.  Lon- 
don :  DolnuD.      1S4B. 

i.  Th*  Latin  Ckurck  during  Anglo-Saxon  l\mtt. 
B7  Henst  SoAHtB,  li.A.  liondon:  LangmBn  k 
Co.     1S48. 
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lowed  certiun  attempts  at  cyclopiedias  of 
literature,  which  have  issued  in  mere  lists 
of  private  libraries,  or  in  descriptive  edi- 
tions of  business  catalogues.  A  particu- 
lar object  is  put  forth  under  a  general 
name ;  or  the  chronicles  of  a  generatiOD 
are  ^iven  as  the  review  of  an  age ;  or  de- 
nommational  doings  are  paraded  as  the 
actions  of  Christendom.  And,  it  may  be, 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  any  thing  else. 
It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  any  man 
has  knowledge,  love,  and  genins  enough 
to  write  a  general  history  of  Christian 
misaiona.  Some  good  monographs,  how- 
ever, adorn  this  department  of  literature ; 
and  he  performs  no  small  service  who  sue- 
ceeds  in  throwing  a  lasting  charm  over 
any  one  scene  of  mismonary  zeal,  or  in  im- 
mortalizing the  records  of  a  single  move- 
ment towards  the  overthrow  of  Paganism. 
It  is  not  for  na  to  intrude  into  the  prov- 
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ince  of  the  historian ;  bat  we  are  at  liber^ 
ty  to  indicate  those  points  of  interest,  or 
those  sections  of  the  historic  field,  which 
invite  special  attention,  and  which  might 
worthily  exercise  the  ablest  pen.  Among 
these  England  affords,  to  us  at  least,  the 
greatest  attractions.  She  is  the  parent  of 
modem  missions.  She  has  cradled  and 
nourished  the  institutions  which  have 
sent  forth  life  and  blessing  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Every  thing,  therefore,  con- 
nected with  her  early  Chrifitian  life,  and 
first  missionary  experiments,  must  be  in- 
teresting to  those  who  love  the  Gospel ; 
and  especially  so  to  her  own  children. 

England  owes  her  first  lesson  in  Chris- 
tianity, under  God,  to  Pope  Gregory  the 
First.  The  ancient  British  Church,  what- 
ever it  once  was,  or  by  whomsoever  it 
was  founded,  had  been  scattered  as  un- 
worthy of  its  calling ;  and,  when  the  Pa- 
gan Saxons  were  ready  for  the  truth,  its 
western  remnant  stood  aloof,  gloomy  in 
spirit,  broken  in  form,  and  all  but  entirely 
berefb  of  its  power.  Its  memory  is  an 
admonition.  How  was  it  that  a  people 
like  the  Britons,  partially  civilized,  yea,  to 
some  extent  Christianized,  and  therefore, 
it  may  be  presumed,  advancing  rapidly 
towards  intellectual  and  spiritual  maturi- 
ty, how  was  it  that  such  a  nation  came  to 
be  invaded  by  swarms  of  Pagans,  to  be 
crushed,  or  swept  from  the  soil,  and  its 
homes  a^n  numbered,  for  a  time,  with 
the  abodes  of  Heathenism  ?  This  ques- 
tion will  throw  us  back  on  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  a  supreme  moral  government — a 
prmciple  which  must  be  continuously  re- 
cognized and  honored,  if  the  history  of 
the  human  fitmily  is  to  be  understood. 
The  moral  government  of  God  has  re- 
spect to  nations  and  communities  and 
churches,  as  such.  The  grand  ultimate 
object  of  Heaven  is  the  parity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  world.  Men  are  gath- 
ered together  into  families  and  nations, 
that  they  may  be  more  effective  agents  in 
promoting  the  great  object.  The  Su- 
preme Ruler  marks  out  the  sphere  of 
each  community,  and  prescribes  its  work. 
With  nations  and  communities,  as  well  as 
individuals,  fiuthfulness  to  the  calls  of 
Providence  secures  prosperity  and  honor ; 
while  moral  corruption,  abuse  of  talents, 
and  neglect  of  duty,  are  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  dishonor,  distraction,  or  national 
death.  So  says  an  oracle,  to  whose  deci- 
flion  we  bow :  ^  At  what  instant  I  shall 
shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  to  pluck 


up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy ;  if 
that  nation  against  whom  I  have  pro- 
nounced turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  re- 
pent of  what  I  thought  to  do  unto  them. 
And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speak  con- 
cerning a  nation  to  build  and  to  plant  it ; 
if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it  obey  not 
my  voice,  then  I  will  repent  of  the  good, 
wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them." 

A  melancholy  illustration  of  this  is  fur- 
niAed  in  the  condition  and  fate  of  the 
Roman  empire,  or  Christendom,  during 
the  fifth  century.  Contemporary  writers, 
men  who  were  among  the  pious  few,  tell 
us  with  deep  feeling  of  the  moral  corrup- 
tion of  the  professedly  Christian  world. 
"You  think,"  cries  Salvian,  in  reply  to  an 
infidel  objector,  "  you  think  there  can  be 
no  Divine  government  of  human  affairs, 
inasmuch  as  the  professed  servants  of  God 
obtain  no  fiivor  at  his  hands ;  and  that 
the  Church  itself  is  left  to  its  fiite.  But 
see  what  Christians  actually  are  every 
where ;  and  then  ask  whether,  under  the 
administration  of  a  righteous  and  holy 
God,  such  men  can  expect  any  favor. 
What  happens  every  day  under  our  eye, 
is  rather  an  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of 
Providence ;  as  it  exhibits  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, provoked  by  the  debauchery  of 
the  Church  itself."  And  what  was  thus 
said  of  other  parts  of  Europe  may  be  ap- 
plied in  particular  to  Britain.  Gildas  was 
the  British  Jeremiah  of  the  sixth  century. 
By  turns  he  exposes  the  enormities,  and 
weeps  over  the  desolations,  of  his  people, 
"  If^"  says  he,  "  God's  peculiar  people,  his 
first-begotten  Israel,  were  not  spared 
when  they  deviated  from  the  right  path, 
what  will  he  do  to  the  darkness'  of  this 
our  age  ?  in  which,  besides  all  the  aggra- 
vated sins  which  it  has  in  common  with 
all  the  wicked  of  the  world,  is  found  an 
innate,  fixed,  and  incurable  spirit  of  in- 
constancy and  foolishness.  Britain  has 
kings,  but  they  are  tyrants ;  Britain  has 
priests,  bat  they  are  impudent ;  she  has 
clerks,  but  they  are  deceitful  raveners ; 
and  pastors,  but  they  are  rather  wolves 
prepared  for  the  slaughter  of  souls. 
There  is  every  vice  to  which  human  na- 
ture is  liable.  Meanwhile,  God,  still  will- 
ing to  purify  us,  sends  a  rumor  of  foes, 
who  are  rapidly  approaching  to  scourge 
and  destroy  the  land."  *  The  venerable 
Bcde  also  declares,  that  *^  all  the  bonds 
of  sincerity  and  justice  were  so  entirely 

•  Seek  1,  21,  88,  27,  66^ 
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broken,  that  there  was  not  only  no  trace 
of  them  remaining,  but  few  persons 
seemed  to  be  aware  tbat^such  virtues  had 
ever  existed.'*  **  To  those  sins  which  are 
not  to  be  described,  says  he, "  they  added 
this,  that  they  never  preached  the  faith 
to  the  Saxons,  or  English,  who  dwelt 
among  them."  *  All  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  when  the  celebrated  Ger- 
manus,  who  came  over  from  Gaul  to 
check  the  spread  of  Pelagianism  in  the 
British  Church,  had  spent  some  time  in 
catechinng  and  instracting  the  troops 
which  were  collected  to  oppose  the  Sax- 
ons, he  baptized  the  majority  of  the  whole 
force.  We  may  infer  that,  though  the 
British  Church  had  existed  above  two 
hundred  years,  one  half  of  the  population 
were  still  either  idolaters  or  persons  who 
shrank  from  that  baptism  which  would 
place  them  under  the  restraints  of  a  Christ- 
ian profession. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  Britons 
had  enjoyed  a  day  of  trial,  but  that  they 
were  K>und  faithless.  Roman  arms  had 
probably  opened  the  way  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  pious  officials  and  soldiers,  or,  it  may 
be,  even  apostles,  had  brought  the  leaven 
of  Christianity  to  this  island.  The  same 
instrument  who  broke  up  the  Jewish 
temple,  and  scattered  the  faithless  Jews, 
had  previously  subdued  Britain,  and  laid 
it  out  as  a  fair  field  for  the  cultivation  of 
that  religion  which  Jerusalem  rejected. 
Under  the  mild  goveniment  of  Agricola, 
the  Britons  were  to  some  extent  rescued 
from  barbarism,  and  prepared  to  listen 
with  calmness  to  the  doctrines  of  truth. 
That  truth  was  received ;  and  had  it  been 
Ikithfully  entertained,  and  steadily  exem- 
plified,  it  might  have  saved  them ;  but, 
alas !  they  proved  that  their  countr}>^man, 
Gildas,  spoke  the  truth  when  he  remarked 
that  they  were  "  ever  desirous  of  hearing 
something  new,  but  remained  constant  to 
nothing  long."  They  were,  perhaps,  en- 
ervated rather  than  improved  under 
Roman  sway ;  and  suffered  themselves  at 
last  to  become  the  sport  of  circumstances. 
Their  country  had  probably  given  birth 
to  the  mother  and  son  who  were  the  firet 
to  range  imperial  power  on  the  side  of 
the  Church ;  and,  what  was  better,  they 
had  enjoyed  the  labors  of  such  Christians 
as  Kinian,  Patrick,  Fastidius,  Germanus, 
and  Lupus.  But,  in  common  with  their 
feUow-subjects  on  the  continent,  they  had 

*  mtty  b.  L,  c  22. 


lost  their  social  vigor,  their  political 
health,  and,  with  a  few  eminent  excep* 
tions,  their  religious  purity;  and  were 
now  to  give  place  to  the  people  who  were 
at  once  a  scourge  and  a  blessing.  The 
Teutons,  at  the  time  of  their  descent  on 
this  country,  were  as  yet  heathen ;  but 
they  were  the  chosen  instruments  of  Hea- 
ven in  renovating  and  re5rganizin^  the 
western  world,  and  in  preparing  Christen- 
dom for  her  benevolent  mission. 

*^To  the  farthest  verge 
OfthegreoQ  earth." 

But  who  first  administered  to  them  the 
truth  which  touched,  and  purified,  and 
consecrated  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the 
nobler  service  of  Him  by  whose  provi- 
dence they  had,  so  far,  been  tramed? 
We  say  again,  it  was  Gregory  the  Great. 
Let  no  Protestant  be  alarmed;  his  reli- 
gion is  not  in  danger.  Protestanism 
must  never  be  blind  to  truth ;  nor  do  its 
interests  ever  require  us  to  be  unfair. 
Gregory  was  a  great  man.  His  name  is 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  history ;  and  his 
character,  in  grand  outline,  will  ever  re- 
main the  most  distinguished  honor  of  his 
generation.  He  was  a  man  for  his  tiroes. 
Shut  up  in  Rome,  with  savage  hordes  at 
the  gates,  and  pestilence,  fkmine,  and 
flood  within  —  with  heresy  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  care  of  every  department 
weighing  heavily  upon  him  at  home — he 
he  never  ^  bated  jot  of  heart  or  hope,'  but 
met  every  demand  in  turn ;  always  ready, 
always  prompt,  always  decided,  and  gen^ 
erally  successful.  He  was  modest  and 
simple  in  his  dress;  plain  in  his  house- 
hold ;  severe  to  himself,  but  ceaselessly 
kind  to  others.  He  was  at  once  the  do- 
mestic economist,  the  vigilant  land-owner, 
the  municipal  overseer.  Now,  he  is  the 
watchful  diplomatist;  then  the  soldier, 
superintending  his  own  commissariat,  plan- 
ning his  defences,  and  directing  his  troops. 
Now  in  the  pulpit,  passionately  rousing 
his  flock  to  spiritual  life  and  action;  in 
the  cloisters,  keeping  his  monks  to  their 
discipline;  in  his  closet,  writing  morals 
on  the  Book  of  Job,  or  keeping  up  a  wide 
correspondence  with  kings  and  queens, 
ecclesiastics  and  scholars.  Then,  in  the 
choir,  reforming  the  Church  Service,  and 
giving  that  musical  impulse  to  the  Christ- 
ian world  which  will  be  felt  as  long  as 
the  Gregorian  chant  continues  to  charm 
a  human  soul.     Indeed,  he  was  every 
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thing  that  his  Charch  and  his  times  re- 
quired. If  to  us  he  seems  over-credulous, 
he  was  only  conformed  to  the  fashion  of 
his  day ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  &ct,  that 
the  same  reproach,  if  reproach  it  be,  has 
been  cast  upon  almost  every  man  who 
has  been  a  leader  of  his  generation.  He 
appears  in  one  or  two  cases  to  have  been 
guilty  of  flattering  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  reproved ;  as  when,  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  profligate  but  relic- 
lovmg  Brunehaut,  he  declared  the  French 
to  be  happier  than  other  nations  in  the 
character  of  their  sovereign  ;  or  when  he 
made  heaven  and  earth  rejoice  at  the  ac- 
cession of  the  brutal  Phocas.  In  this  he 
set  an  example  of  inconsistency  which 
has  been  too  frequently  copied  by  those 
whose  zeal  for  their  favorite  object  blinds 
them  to  the  faults  of  those  who  help 
them  to  success.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
sustain  the  report,  that  he  headed  a  cru- 
sade against  the  classic  remains  of  his 
own  city.  Even  that  most  subtle  of  all 
slanderers,  Gibbon,  expresses  a  doubt  in 
his  favor,  when  he  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  find  some  reason  for  a  sneer. 
Oregory  was  suspicious  of  pagan  liter- 
ature; but  it  was  for  the  same  reason 
which  would  lead  a  modern  pastor  to 
guard  his  flock  against  the  pernicious 
influence  of  graceless  novelists.*  His 
cautioning  half  -  instructed  Christians 
against  pagan  writings  was,  at  all  events, 
j>erfectl^  consistent. 

The  sight  of  some  young  Saxon  slaves  in 
the  Roman  market  probably  touched  his 
heart,  and  suggested  the  first  thought  of 
a  mission  to  England.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  the  circumstances  under  which 
some  of  the  most  happy  missions  of  the 
Christian  Church  took  their  rise.  And, 
at  this  point,  the  history  of  the  early  and 
later  missions  a£fbrds  some  remarkable 
parallels.  Gregory  looked  upon  some 
poor  Saxon  slaves,  and  his  mind  oonceiv* 
ed  the  conversion  of  the  land  from  which 
they  came.  A  few  pious  men  of  Basle, 
standing  at  the  the  gates  of  their  native 

*  Perhaps  if  he  had  lived  in  our  tixnes,  and 
heard  an  unqaalifled  recommendadoa  of  such  a 
periodical  as  the  London  Jaumai,  he  would  hare 
vigorously  acted  the  Pope,  erea  though  that  apolo- 
>  gist  were  Lord  Brougham  himself.  And,  hj  the 
by,  for  a  man  whose  word  is  so  muoh  like  law,  to 
appear  as  the  public  advocate  of  *  social  adenoe,' 
and,  in  that  character,  to  speak  favorably  of  psges 
which,  to  speak  gently  of  them,  tend  to  debuich  Sie 
Intellect  of  the  young,  is,  at  least,  to  be  guilty  of 
•&  outrage  on  propriety  and  good  taste. 


city,  in  the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
saw  the  pagan  ranks  of  Kalmuxs  and 
Tartars,  under  Russian  colors,  marching 
past  to  the  seige  of  Huningen ;  and  were 
led  by  a  simultaneous  thought  to  enter 
into  a  solemn  vow,  that  if  God  spared 
their  homes  from  the  impending  desola- 
tion, they  would  form  a  seminary  for 
training  missionaries  to  the  uninstructed 
hordes  which  had  excited  their  pity. 
And  thus  sprang  up  an  association  which 
is  now  taking  a  noble  part,  not  only  in 
the  conversion  of  those  who  were  the 
first  objects  of  its  care,  but  of  India,  and 
in  the  veniacular  instruction  of  Western 
Africa.  Gregory  would  fain  have  entered 
on  the  Saxon  Mission  himself,  but  he  was 
too  valuable  a  man  for  Rome  to  lose. 
When  raised  to  the  papal  chair,  amidst  all 
his  labors  and  cares,  his  favorite  scheme 
was  not  forgotten.  His  first  purpose  waa 
to  procure  voung  natives  from  the  slave- 
market,  and  have  them  trained  as  evan- 
gelists to  their  countrymen.  This  pro- 
cess, however,  was  too  slow  for  his  impa- 
tient zeal.  He  fell  back  on  his  mouKs, 
selected  a  missionary  band  of  nearly 
forty,  and  in  the  year  596  sent  them,  with 
many  exhortations  and  blessings,  to  the 
coast  of  Kent.  No  one  can  read  his 
epistle  to  the  consecrated  missionaries 
without  feeling  that  tbe  man's  heart  was 
set  upon  this  work,  and  that  he  entered 
on  it  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity. 
''  Let  not  the  toil  of  the  journey,"  says  he, 
'^nor  the  tongues  of  evil-speaking  men 
deter  you ;  but  with  all  possible  earnest- 
ness and  zeal,  perform  that  which,  by 
God's  direction,  you  have  undertaken ; 
being  assured,  that  muoh  labor  is  followed 

by  greater  eternal  reward May 

God  Almighty  protect  you  with  His 
grace;  and  grant  that  I  may  in  the 
heavenly  country  see  the  fruits  of  your 
labor ;  masmuch  as,  though  I  cannot  toil 
with  you,  I  may  partake  m  the  joy  of  the 
reward,  because  I  am  willbg  to  labor." 

Not  without  reason  Gregory  warned 
them  against  *'  the  tongues  of  evil  speak- 
ing men."  On  their  way  through  Gaul, 
they  heard  the  dangers  of  their  mission 
magnified,  until  their  courage  fiiiled,  and 
Augustine,  their  leader,  went  back  to  pray 
that  they  might  be  recalled.  This  weak- 
ness has  been  spoken  of  as  a  proof  that 
true  Christian  zeal  could  never  have  mov- 
ed their  hearts.  But  the  inference  is  not 
fair ;  the  annals  of  modem  Missions  might 
furnish  parallels  from  among  those  whose 
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cvaDgelical  zeal  and  parity  no  man  doubts. 
Augiistine  and  his  companions  landed 
in  Kent,  probably  in  the  autumn  of  596. 
The  story  of  his  reception  is  well  knownr. 
His  way  had  been  prepared  by  female 
piety  in  the  royal  household.  The  queen 
nad  held  fast  her  Christianity  amidst  the 
temptations  of  a  pagan  court.  Augustine 
and  his  friends  gained  a  hearing,  and 
opened  their  message.  Their  difficulties 
were  not  very  different  from  those  which 
have  many  times  since  beset  missionaries 
who  carried  the  same  truth  to  "  the  re- 
gions beyond."  This  is  remarkably  shown 
in  the  correspondence  between  Augus- 
tine and  his  superior  at  Rome.  The  cus- 
toms, manners,  tastes,  and  prejudices  of 
the  people  involved  him  in  questions  which 
he  calls  on  Gregory  to  help  him  in  solving; 
at  least  he  modestly  appeals  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  ecclesiastical  father.  Hume, 
and  men  of  his  school,  have  thought  that 
they  had  found  in  the  discussion  between 
Augustine  and  Gregory  ample  reason  for 
a  laugh  at  "  questions  and  replies"  which 
they  pronounce  "indecent"  or  "ridicu- 
lous ;"  and  which,  in  their  wisdom,  they 
thought  could  occur  to  none  but  those 
who  had  "sympathy  of  manners"  with 
"  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  Saxons." 
But  the  modern  missionary,  who  has  come 
into  close  contact  with  heathenism  in  other 
climes,  may  find  a  striking  similarity  be- 
tween the  correspondence  which  was 
once  maintained  between  Canterbury  and 
Rome,  and  that  which  has  sometimes 
passed  between  Southern  Islands  or  Afri- 
can coasts,  and  central  Mission  Boards  in 
London  or  America.  Like  questions  turn 
up ;  corresponding  difficulties  occur ;  and 
it  is  well  if  all  modern  advisers  prove 
themselves  as  clear-sighted,  judicious,  for- 
bearing, and  just,  as  Gregory  appears. 
Whatever  else  that  pope  was,  he  was  con- 
sistent. In  the  spirit  of  his  times,  he  was 
disposed  to  extend  the  sanction  of  the 
Church  as  far  as  possible  to  pagan  fashions. 
Perhaps  he  went  too  far  in  that  direction 
when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  what  grew 
up  into  parish  feasts.  But  he  allowed 
nothing  that  was  plainly  condemned  by 
Christianity  as  impure.  (It  has  been  re- 
served for  a  colonial  and  missionary  dig- 
nitary of  these  modem  days,  to  advocate 
the  continuance  of  polygamy  in  the  infant 
churches  of  Africa ! )  Gregory,  however, 
sternly  required  obedience  to  the  New- 
Testament  laws  of  lioly  matrimony ;  and 
enforced  chastity  alike  on  princes  and 


people.    There  could  have  been  no  serions 
compromise  of  Chiistian  principle  or  duty, 
like  that  which  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of 
a  later  day  were  guilty  of,  in  attempting 
the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos.    They  de- 
termined to  become  indeed  "all  thmgs  to 
all  men,"  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object ;  and  so  far  did  they  carry  this  po- 
licy, that,  in  the  charges  eventually  lodg- 
ed against  them  before  the  pope,  it  was 
declared  to  be  doubtful  whether,  by  spar- 
ing idolatry,  and  tolerating  it  among  their 
proselytes,  they  had  not  themselves  become 
converts  to  Hmdooism,  instead  of  making 
the  Huidoos  converts  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion.   That  this  was  far  from  being  the 
policy  of  Augustine  and  his  companions 
seems  plain,  from  the  fact  that  the  per- 
manent results  of  their  labora  have  ren- 
dered it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  gain  a  satisfactory  view  of 
the   mythology    and    creed    of  old  Sax- 
on heathendom.    It  is  only  by  the  col- 
lation of  minute  and  isolated  facts,  pre- 
served, perhaps,  in  some  popular  super^ 
stition,  legends,  or  even  nursery  tales, 
that  we  gather  the  few  dim  notions  we 
possess.   %oth  the  missionaries  and  those 
who  chronicled  their  labors,  seem  to  have 
made  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to 
destroy  the  remembrance  of  former  things; 
and  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  re- 
call the  past,  or  remind  the  converts  of 
the  creed  or  practices  of  their  forefathers. 
The  consecration  of  heathen  temples  and 
places  of  popular  resort  to  the  service  of 
the  Christian  Church  would  scarcely  have 
been  effected,  without  allowing  some  bro- 
ken elements  of  the  old  system  to  lurk  for 
a  time  in  the  habits  and  belief  of  the  peo- 
ple.   Indeed,  some  of  them  may  be  found 
among  us  still.    But,  afler  all,  the  work 
of  those  first  evangelists  will  bear  compa- 
rison with  any  case  of  island  conversion 
that  comes  nearest  to  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern   missions.      Take  New 
Zealand,    for    instance.      When    Bishop 
Selwyn  says,  that  though  it  is  only  forty 
years  ago  since  the  first  missionary  landed 
there,  yet  now  "  the  whole  nation,  as  far 
as  he  could  judge,  comparing  man  with 
man,  are  as  worthy  of  the  name  Christian 
as  are  our  people  of  England," — ^the  fact 
might  possibly  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
purer  and  more  earnest  zeal  of  modem 
missionaries ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  the  process  through  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  passed  under  the  labors 
of  Augustine  and  his  followers,  is  the 
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same  as  that  ^^jlch  is  dow  going  on  in 
New  Zealand.  "  The  people,"  says  a  re- 
cent witness,  '^are  nominally  Christians, 
but  retain  many  of  the  superstitions  and  ha- 
bits of  their  foimer  state.  It  is  rare  to  see 
a  house  at  all  superior  to  the  huts  they  built 
fifty  years  ago.  Some  of  them  wear  the 
mat ;  many  have  substituted  the  blanket ; 
but  a  considerable  number  dress  well  in 
the  English  costume.  When  we  see  them 
squatting  in  the  streets,  or  grouping,  in 
their  huts,  or  freely  lounging  together  in 
the  sun,  without  respect  to  rauK  or  sex, 
we  are  disappointed ;  for  they  look  to  us 
more  like  savages  than  Christians.  Yet 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  can  read,  write, 
and  calculate;  many  keep  the  Sabbath 
holy,  read  the  Scriptures,  and  have  &mily 
worship ;  and  some  are  highly  honorable 
and  conscientious  in  commercial  transac- 
tions. All  the  worst  traits  of  heathenism 
have  disappeared,  and  now  the  people  are 
learning  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ.  When  they  formerly  abandoned 
the  name  and  profession  of  heathens,  and 
adopted  Christianity,  all  Christendom 
heard  of  it,  and  rejoiced  over  the  victory ; 
but  as  great  a  work  is  still  to  be  done,  in 
retaining  successive  generations  on  the 
vantage  ground,  and,  in  the  face  of  vast 
difficulties,  leading  them  on  to  maturity."* 
Turning  from  this  to  our  own  land,  and 
looking  at  the  manner  in  which  Chris- 
tianity in  England  bore  the  tests  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected  by  political  revolu- 
tions, growing  wealth,  and,  above  all,  by 
reli^ous  corruption  and  ecclesiastical  ty- 
ranny, the  foundations  must  have  been  no- 
bly laid,  and  the  work  of  the  first  build- 
ers must  have  been  well  done.  The 
groundwork  indeed  was  laid  in  Divine 
truth,  and  the  work  was  done  under  the 
Holy  Spirit^s  sanction  and  blessing.  As 
vet,  those  distinctive  dogmas  which  have 
become  essential  to  the  JLatin  Church  of 
later  times,  had  not  taken  a  position  to 
eclipse  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  sav- 
ing truth.  The  teaching  of  the  missiona- 
ries would,  of  course,  fairly  represent  the 
views  and  feelings  of  their  nation;  and 
Gregory,  though  not  entirely  free  from 
perverted  notions  on  some  points,  was,  in 
doctrinal  views  and  ecclesiastical  princi- 
ples, much  nearer  to  what  is  called  Pro- 
testantism than  to  the  standard  of  the 
modem  Rooiish  Church*  His  ear  was  too 
open  to  stories  of  the  supernatural  and 
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miraculous ;  although  perhaps  he  can  not 
be  fairly  judged  by  an  age  so  mechanical 
and  hard,  so  material  and  secular  as  ours. 
The  question  of  alleged  miracles  in  the 
Christian  Church  of  post-apostolic  times, 
is  one  of  great  difficulty.  We  can  easily 
believe  that  such  men  as  Gregory  were 
too  readv  to  credit  marvelous  tales,  and 
to  chronicle  reports  which,  if  properly 
sifted,  would  have  turned  out  to  be  mere 
exaggerations  of  some  remarkable  coXnci* 
deuces;  or,  that  some  striking  and  im- 
pressive manifestations  of  Divmc  Provi- 
dence on  behalf  of  the  infant  Church,  or 
its  missionary  work,  might,  in  the  course 
of  circulating  talk,  become  distinguished 
by  terms  which,  understood  figuratively 
at  first,  have  at  length  helped  to  place 
them  beforeposterity  in  the  character  of 
miracles.  The  recently  published  vol- 
umes on  JFUji  and  the  J^jians  may  furnish 
an  illustration.  There  are  statements  as 
to  the  salvation  of  persecuted  converts 
from  imminent  peril  by  the  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  destruction  of  their  persecu- 
tors, which,  if  brought  to  the  next  gener- 
ation of  Fijians  by  oral  tradition,  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  miraculous  vindica- 
tions of  Christian  truth.  At  the  same 
time,  from  the  testimony  of  such  men  as 
Bede,  and  from  the  memorials  of  many 
of  the  early  missionaries  themselves,  it  is 
clear  that  both  Gregory  and  those  whom 
he  employed  were  ruled  by  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  Divine  government  could 
not  be  upheld  over  human  minds  without 
occasional  interference  by  miracle ;  and 
that  such  interference  might  bo  expected 
at  the  first  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
among  heathen  people.  And,  after  all,  it 
is  more  easy  to  believe  that  a  merciful 
God  would  arrest  the  attention  of  unbe- 
lievers, and  force  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
on  their  notice,  by  such  interferences, 
than  to  admit  that  men  of  pure  sincerity 
and  holy  purpose  could  be  victims  of  self- 
deception,  and  the  means  of  deceiving 
those  whom  they  so  earnestly  wished  to 
save.  That  such  men  intended  to  de- 
ceive is  beyond  the  faith  of  any  pretender 
to  calm  thought  or  good  feeling.  It  may 
be  easily  conceived  that  the  extraordinary 
&cts  connected  with  modem  revivals 
would,  under  some  circumstances,  be  re- 
ported as  miracles.  The  outer  man,  for 
instance,  is  prostrated  in  a  manner  which 
many  have  found  unaccountable;  but 
from  that  prostration  the  entire  man  has 
risen  with  evidence  of  a  moral  change 
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whioh  none  can  deny,  and  which  most 
admire.  But  may  not  God  permit  truth 
to  be  so  discovered  as  to  overwhelm  for  a 
time  the.  powers  of  human  nature?  not  to 
show  that  such  affections  of  our  physical 
nature  are  necessary  to  a  religious  change, 
bat  to  call  the  attention  of  a  skeptical 
world  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Divine 
Spirit  without  whom  men  can  not  be  rec- 
tified and  hallowed,  and,  at  the  same  time 
to  awaken  the  Church  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  its  creed,  when  it  says,  '^  I  believe 
in  the  Holy  Ghost."  As  society  be- 
comes cool  and  hard  under  the  sway 
of  mere  intellect,  spiritual  religion  will 
be  treated  with  neglect,  if  not  with 
8com.  Its  claims  will  be  politely  over- 
looked, or  its  advocates  borne  with  as  the 
subjects  of  a  defective  training ;  but  when 
multitudes  suddenly  take  a  religious  turn 
under  the  pressure  of  convictions  wrought 
without  any  visible  agency,  men  are  ob- 
liged, in  spite  of  themselves,  to  acknow- 
ledge a  Divine  power,  and  to  pay  homage 
to  the  grace  of  God.  Who  cares  for 
what  a  few  people  say  about  their  inward 
experience  ?  but  who  can  be  thoughtless 
when  his  neighbors  are  struck  down  as 
by  an  unseen  arm  ?  Who  but  must  be  se- 
rious when  he  sees  them  rise  up  to  act  on 
new  principles,  from  new  motives,  and 
with  an  aim  and  purpose  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  their  former  life  ? 

But  to  return  to  Gregory.  It  would 
appear  that  with  all  the  credulity  with 
which  some  have  charged  him,  he  was 
more  cautious  than  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  that  he  was  prepared  judi- 
ciously and  scripturally  to  guard  his  der- 
gy  against  extremes.  Who  does  not  like 
to  read,  again  and  again,  his  calm,  beauti- 
ful, and  affectionate  letter  to  Augustine, 
written  when  he  was  rejoicing  in  the  un- 
expected and  marvelous  changes  which 
were  taking  place  in  the  scene  of  his  mis- 
sion ?  "I  mow,  most  loving  brother," 
says  the  pope,  ^'  that  Almighty  God,  by 
means  of  your  affection,  shows  great  mi- 
racles in  the  nation  which  he  has  chosen. 
Wherefore  it  is  necessary  that  you  re- 
joice with  fear,  and  tremble  whilst  you 
rejoice,  on  account  of  the  same  heavenly 
giit:  namely,  that  you  may  rejoice  be- 
cause the  souls  of  the  English  are  by  out- 
ward miracles  drawn  to  inward  grace; 
but  that  you  fear,  lest,  amidst  the  won- 
ders that  are  wrought,  the  weak  mind 
may  be  puffed  up  in  its  own  presumption, 
and,  as  it  is  eternally  raised  to  honor,  it 


may  thence  inwardly  fall  by  vain  glory. 
For  we  must  call  to  mind,  that  when  the 
disciples  returned  with  joy  after  preach- 
ing, and  said  to  their  heavenly  Master, 
^Lord,  in  thy  name,  even  the  devils  are 
subject  to  us,'  they  were  presently  told, 
'  Do  not  rejoice  on  this  account,  but  ra- 
ther rejoice  for  that  your  names  are  writ- 
ten in  heaven.'  For  they  placed  their 
thoughts  on  private  and  temporal  joys, 
w^hen  they  rejoiced  in  miracles ;  but  they 
are  recalled  from  the  private  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  from  the  temporal  to  the  eternal 
joy,  when  it  is  said  to  them,  'Rejoice 
that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven.' 
For  sJl  the  elect  do  not  work  miracles, 
and  yet  the  names  of  all  are  written  in 
heaven.  For  those  who  are  disciples  of 
the  truth  ought  not  to  rejoice,  save  for 
that  good  thing  which  all  enjoy  as  well  as 
they,  and  in  which  they  have  no  faith  of 
private  enjoyment."  The  writer  of  this 
epistle  did  not,  on  some  points,  keep  so 
near  to  our  standard  of  orthodoxy  as  we 
should  think  necessary ;  but  on  most  sub- 
jects his  way  of  thinking  was  strongly 
akin  to  our  own.  He  was,  perhaps,  the 
last  of  the  popes  with  whose  spirit  it  would 
seem  possible  for  us  to  fraternize.  His 
unquestioning  faith  in  the  significance  of 
dreams  and  visions  disposed  him  to  enter- 
tain the  question  of  a  purgatory — evident- 
ly against  his  better  judgment,  when  in* 
nuenced  by  the  light  of  inspired  truth. 
He  was  willing  to  admit  the  use  of  pic- 
tures as  teachers  of  scriptural  fiicts,  but  not 
as  objects  of  adoration ;  while  he  attached 
some  value  to  relics,  though  he  never  ido^ 
lized  them.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
no  one  immaculate,  in  his  estimation,  but 
''  the  Son  of  Man."  He  set  up  no  claim 
to  supremacy  as  a  bishop;  nor  was  he 
above  concession  to  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  those  who  differed  from  him, 
when  the  glory  of  his  Master  and  the 
success  of  truth  called  for  it.  He  be- 
lieved the  Church  to  be  composed  of  those 
who  were  ^^  anointed  and  sanctified  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ."  He  enforced  no 
confession  but  the  confession  of  a  penitent 
sinner  to  his  God ;  preached  no  sacrifice 
but  that  which  the  Lord  Jesus  offered 
'^  once  for  aU ;"  and  proclaimed  no  salva- 
tion, but  salvation  by  ''  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Indeed,  his '^Kock"  was 
not  Peter,  but  Christ ;  for,  "  By  rock," 
says  he,  **  is  meant  Christ ;  the  founda- 
tion signifieth  Christ."  Christ's  word, 
with  him,  was  the  only  standard  of  faith 
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and  practice:  ^'No  doctrine  may  be 
thought  necessary  to  be  believed,"  he  re- 
marks, "  but  that  which  is  grounded  upon 
Scripture;  and  whosoever  will  avouch 
any  divine  truth,  must  build  his  speech 
upon  this  foundation."  Hence,  he  ex- 
horts the  laity  to  study  the  Scriptures, 
that  "  they  may  learn  the  will  of  God,  be- 
cause," he  continues,  "  Holy  Scripture  is 
the  epistle  of  God  unto  his  creatures.  It 
is  a  flowing  river  in  which  the  lamb  may 
wade,  or  the  elephant  swim."* 

A  mission  begun  under  the  influence  of 
so  much  truth,  could  not  be  without  gra- 
cious fruit.  There  were  some  things  in 
Augustine's  mode  of  opening  his  message 
which  to  us  may  appear  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  those  who  bear  the  commission  of 
the  Gospel;  as  when  he  and  his  com- 
panions approached  the  place  where  King 
£!thelbert  of  Kent  had  appointed  an  inter- 
view, in  a  kind  of  procession,  with  a  silver 
cross  and  a  picture  of  Christ  borne  before 
them,  chanting  a  litany  as  they  moved, 
and  in  alternate  choirs  singing  their 
prayers  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
Their  chant  and  litany,  and  even  indeed 
their  cross,  will  be  borne  with,  perhaps, 
better  than  their  picture;  but  if  such 
things  seem  childish  to  us,  some  genera- 
tion of  the  future,  wiser  and  more  spirit- 
ual than  ourselves,  may  probably  read 
with  wonder  the  record  of  our  strife 
about  the  color  of  a  preacher's  vestment, 
and  may  find  it  difficult  to  detect  the  earn- 
est piety  of  those  who  substituted  the 
religious  novel  for  the  Word  of  God,  re- 
plenished their  Church  coffers  with  the 
profits  of  popular  concerts,  and  regulated 
the  orthodox  pitch  of  their  devotion  by  a 
musical  key.  Truth,  however,  always  ac- 
complishes something,  though  associated 
with  human  infirmity,  and  even  when  par- 
tially mixed  with  error.  Sincere  efforts 
to  Christianize  men  never  entirely  fail. 
And  when  the  results  of  one  evangelizing 
movement  seem  to  be  dying  out,  it  is 
only  to  open  the  way  for  something  bet- 
ter. As  geological  deposits  have  fol- 
lowed each  other  through  the  course  of 
former  ages  to  compose  this  remarkably- 
constructed  island,  thus  preparing  and 
adapting  it  as  the  scene  of  civilization, 
and  a  great  center  of  moral  power — so, 
dispensation  after  dispensation  of  truth 

*  *  The  pUBogea  which  express  his  opmions  on  all 
these  points  have  been  culled  and  arranged  by  Mor- 
ton in  his  Catholic  Appeal,  1609. 


comes  to  its  people,  each  in  succession 
more  pure  and  rich,  until  England  shall 
become  a  mature  example  of  unblameable 
godliness  and  unmixed  charity.  Nor 
should  any  religious  age  glory  over  a  for- 
mer  day,  as  if  all  its  advantages  were  ow- 
ing to  itself.  That  which  now  is,  owes  a 
great  deal  to  that  which  went  before  it. 
And,  indeed,  the  relations  of  ages  and 
generations,  and  their  dependence  on  one 
another,  in  the  economy  of  Providence, 
must  be  held  to  be  sacred.  As  ^*  the  eye 
can  not  say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need 
of  thee ;  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I 
have  no  need  of  you ;"  so,  an  age  of  more 
intellectual  piety  should  not  despise  the 
one  which,  though  less  enlightened,  had 
its  distinctive  power.  Nor  should  the 
generation  whose  advantages  are  more 
complete,  think  meanly  of  the  days  when 
the  ground- work  of  those  advantages  was 
laid. 

Reflections  have  sometimes  been  cast 
on  the  memory  of  Augustine,  the  leader 
of  the  first  English  missionaries,  on  ac- 
count of  his  mode  of  treating  the  remnant 
of  the  British  or  Welsh  Church.  He  had 
been  made  bishop ;  and,  among  other  in- 
structions from  Gregory,  he  had  been 
directed  to  take  the  superintendence,  not 
only  over  all  the  bishops  in  Saxon  Eng- 
land, but  over  those  who  might  remain 
among  the  Britons  of  the  West.  "To 
you,  my  brother,"  says  the  official  letter, 
"  shall,  by  the  authority  of  our  God  and 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  subject  not  only 
those  bishops  you  shall  ordain,  and  those 
that  shall  be  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of 
York,  but  also  all  the  priests  in  Britain ; 
to  the  end  that  from  the  mouth  and  life 
of  your  iioliness  they  may  learn  the  rule 
of  believinff  rightly,  and  living  holily; 
and  so  fulfilling  their  office  in  faith  and 
good  conduct,  they  may,  when  it  shall 
please  the  Lord,  attain  the  heavenly 
Kingdom."  Gregory  never  invaded  the 
just  rights  of  others;  and  must  have 
found  a  reason  for  this  arrangement,  part- 
ly in  the  degenerate  character  of  the 
British  remnant,  as  described  by  Gildas, 
and  partly  in  the  fiict,  that  the  British 
Church  had  been  in  communion  with  the 
churches  on  the  Continent,  and  with  them 
had  acknowledged  the  superiority  of 
Rome,  and  had  shared  in  its  pastoral  care 
and  oversight.  Augustine  sought  an  in- 
terview with  the  British  clergy  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn.  AH  he  asked  was, 
their  fellowship  with  himself  a  reasonable 
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confomiity  to  the  usages  of  the  continent- 
al Church,  and  their  aid  in  his  missionary 
work.  They  refused.  There  was  a  second 
meeting.  He  reviewed  all  the  points  of 
difference  between  them,  and  he  reduced 
his  proposals  to  three ;  namely,  that  they 
should  consent  to  show  their  friendliness 
by  keeping  the  festival  of  Easter  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Saxon  churches,  that 
they  should  observe  the  same  form  of 
baptism,  and  especially  that  they  should 
join  him  in  his  missionary  efforts  to  con- 
vert the  Saxon  tribes.  Thev  were  still 
snllen;  and  Augustine,  kindhng  at  their 
obstinacy,  broke  up  the  conference  by 
saying,  "  Know  then,  that  if  you  will  not 
assist  me  in  pointing  out  to  the  idolaters 
the  way  of  life,  they  bythe  just  judgment 
of  God  will  prove  to  you  the  ministers  of 
death.''  The  missionary  may  possibly 
have  grown  warm  under  his  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  he  felt  that  his  reasonable  pro- 
positions had  been  blindly  scorned  The 
secret  of  the  whole  turned  out  to  be,  that 
Augustine  had  unwittingly  violated  their 
notions  of  etiquette.  A  pilgnm  whom 
they  had  consulted  had  taught  them  to 
reject  him  if  he  proved  otherwise  than 
lowly ;  and  the  testing  si^n  of  the  requi- 
site meekness  was  to  be  his  rising  at  their 
approach.  Unfortunately  Augustine  kept 
his  seat.  Perhaps  he  felt  his  dignity ;  he 
had  enough  goodness,  however,  we  think, 
to  sacrifice  a  point  of  ecclesiastical  fash- 
ion, had  he  known  that  the  whole  affair, 
important  as  it  was,  had  been  secretly 
made  to  hinge  on  this  trifle.  The  truth 
and  the  salvation  of  souls  were  made  sub^ 
servient  to  a  petty  feeling  of  race,  or  the 
pride  of  a  clan ;  and  the  fact  reminds  us 
that  not  far  from  the  scene  of  this  unsuc- 
cessful negotiation  a  Saxon  judge  has, 
within  our  own  times,  found  a  Welsh  jury 
determined  not  to  give  a  verdict  against 
a  Welsh  criminal.  Such  unworthy  feelings 
of  nationality  should  have  the  frown  of 
the  intelligent  world. 

We  can  scarcely  wonder  at  Augustine's 
final  warning.  It  was  natural  enough,  and 
seemed  all  but  prophetic.  The  missionary 
cannot  be  fairly  cnarged  with  the  crime 
of  exciting  a  Saxon  chief  to  shed  the 
blood  of  the  obstinate  monks,  who  were 
afterwards  slain  so  fearfully  by  Edelfrid, 
the  pagan  king  of  Northumbria;  for 
Angustme  had  passed  to  another  world 
eight  years  at  least  before  that  massacre 
at  the  battle  of  Chester.  His  successor 
in  the  Kentish  mission  was  discouraged. 


for  a  time,  by  the  fluctuations  of  the 
court ;  while  another  of  the  first  mission- 
ary band,  Mellitus,  who  had  opened  the 
mission  in  the  capital  of  Essex,  was  so 
dishearted  by  the  continued  rudeness  and 
violence  of  a  half-instructed  pi'ince,  that 
he  retired  for  a  time  to  Gaul  with  his 
companion  Justus.  The  difficulties  which 
beset  the  early  movements  of  these  first 
evangelists  have  found  but  scanty  record ; 
those,  however,  who  are  happy  enough  to 
study  these  records  in  connection  with 
modem  missionary  literature  will  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  allusions  to  occasional  de- 
pression and  even  temporary  abandonment 
of  the  field.  The  straggles  between  the 
prejudices  and  the  better  judgment,  be- 
tween the  passions  and  the  consciences,  of 
heathen  princes  and  chiefs,  together  with 
the  consequent  doubt  and  uncertainty  on 
the  part  of  their  people — ^are  striking 
similar  in  all  ages  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise. And,  indeed,  many  of  the  foreign 
scenes  which  are  unfolded  in  the  mission- 
ary chronicles  of  our  own  times,  appear 
strangely  to  match  those  which  had  been 
acted  among  our  own  ancestors,  when  this 
island  was  a  mission  station.    The  per- 

Slexities  for  instance  which  surrounded 
(ellitns,  when  subject  to  the  capricious 
tempers  of  his  departed  patron's  pagan 
sons,  may  be  better  understood  in  the 
light  which  the  history  of  some  of  the 
South  Sea  or  African  missions  shed  upon 
them.^  When  Mellitus  fled  from  his  star 
tion  into  Kent,  to  consult  his  fellow 
laborers — and,  as  Bede  tells  us,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  better  for 
them  all  to  leave  the  ground  than  to  con- 
tinue without  fruit  among  the  half-awak* 
ened  and  still  willful  barbarians  —  the 
principle  of  action  was  the  same  as  in  a 
case  reported  by  a  missionary  society  in 
1827.  **  We  had  expressed  a  hope,"  it  is 
said,  ^Uhat  the  New-Zealand  MiBsion, 
notwithstanding  the  many  counteracting 
causes  which  opposed  themselves  to  its 
establishment,  would  ultimately  exhibit 
the  triumphs  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion. These  pleasing  anticipations,  it  is 
our  painful  duty  to  record,  have  not  been 
realized.  Commotions  among  the  tribes 
and  the  conduct  of  contending  chiefs 
have,  for  the  present  at  least,  driven  the 
missionaries  from  the  station,  and  obliged 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  island."* 
Nor  will  a  student  of  our  materials  for 

*  See  We$leyan  Mutionary  Rtport,  182T. 
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a  history  of  early  missions  fall  to  see  that 
those  who  first  brought  the  Gospel  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tiibes  in  England  had  to 
brave  precisely  the  same  spirit  as  recently 
manifested  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Gos- 
pel on  the  slave  coast ;  and  that  the  king 
of  Dahomey  merely  spoke  out  again  what 
had  oflen  been  so  expressed  or  made 
evident  before,  when  he  met  the  advances 
of  the  missionary  by  saying :  "  I  know 
that  there  is  one  true  and  livmgGod,  and 
that  He  forbids  killing,  selling,  and  the 
worship  of  Fetish ;  but  as  I  have  been 
trained  in  these  things,  I  can  not  leave 
them  off.  I  know  that  if  my  people  be 
allowed  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  they 
will  be  changed  and  become  cowards,  and 
they  will  not  serve  the  Fetish  with  me, 
neither  will  they  go  to  war.  If  I  allow 
all  the  children  of  my  people  to  attend 
the  Christian  school,  they  wiU  be  entirely 
converted  to  that  religion;  therefore  I 
can  not  do  so."*  Such  heathenism,  how- 
ever, cannot  long  hold  the  Gospel  in 
check.  It  will  not  do  so  in  Africa; 
it  has  not  in  Australasia;  it  did  not 
in  pagan  Saxondom.  Laurentius  lived 
to  see  the  truth  victorious  in  Kent, 
and  MelUtus  and  Justus  returned  to  wit- 
ness the  firm  establishment  of  Christ- 
ianity on  the  field  of  their  labor  and 
conflict.  PaulinuB,  another  of  Augns- 
tine's  companions,  was  the  first  to  break 
missionary  ^ound  in  Northumbria,  under 
the  protection  of  the  royal  bride,  whom 
he  accompanied  from  Kent.  Some  of 
Augustine's  disciples  had  gone  into  East 
Anglia  on  the  invitation  of  its  monarch 
Bedwald,  and  had  baptized  him  into  the 
Christian  fiuth.  His  brother  Sigebert, 
however,  was  a  more  sincere  and  earnest 
Christian ;  and  when  be  came  into  power, 
after  being  for  some  time  on  exile  in  Gaul, 
he  opened  his  kingdom  to  FeHx,  a  Bnr- 
^ndian  bishop,  who  entered  on  his  mis- 
sion under  the  sanction  of  Honorins  of 
Canterbury;  and,  after  the  example  of 
the  mother  station,  established  a  school 
in  connection  with  the  Church.  About 
the  same  time,  (634,)  Birinus,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Pope,  found  his  way  to 
the  southern  coast,  and  opened  the  tidings 
of  salvation  to  the  fierce  tribes  of  Wessex. 
Aided  by  the  presence  of  the  Northum- 
brian prince,  who  had  come  to  seek  the 
hand  of  a  West  Saxon  princess,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gtdning  the  king,  and  with  him 

*  See  WetUyan  MUtionary  Report^  1860. 


many  of  his  subjects,  as  the  first  frnits  of 
his  ministry  and  the  nucleus  of  a  Christ- 
ian Church.  The  zeal  of  northern  Christ- 
ian princes  opened  the  way  for  others 
into  Mercia ;  while  Sussex,  atler  resisting 
for  a  long  time,  every  other  appeal,  yield- 
ed to  the  address  and  zeal  of  the  traveled 
and  accomplished  Wilfrid  of  Ripon.  Like 
many  others  who  have  been  called  to 
positions  of  wide  influence,  or  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  great  work  in  the 
Christian  Church,  this  remarkable  person 
gave  tokens  of  his  native  power  in  early 
life;  and  by  a  concm*rence  of  circum- 
stances was  made  to  pass  through  a  great 
variety  of  experiences  at  the  beginning 
of  his  course.  This  providential  training 
prepared  him  for  holding  a  fixed  purpose 
through  and  amidst  all  changes,  and  for 
making  all  events  and  all  times  serve  him 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  object.  While  yet  a 
youth,  he  could  carry  arms,  or  gracefully 
serve  the  mead  cup  in  the  banquet  hall,  or 
wait  agreeably  on  the  person  of  his  queen. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  not  unprepared 
for  the  crosses  and  the  self-denials  of  a 
religious  life.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he 
was  marked  out  as  best  qualified  for  wsdt- 
ing  on  an  aged  courtier  who  had  resolved 
to  find  a  pious  retreat  at  Lindisfarne. 
Alcuin's  description  of  that  island  would 
show  that  during  his  stay  there  outward 
things  helped  to  teach  him  how  to  *^  en- 
dure hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  influence 
of  Wilfred's  scriptural  studies  in  the  for- 
mation of  his  missionary  character.  God's 
Word  was  his  text-book  ;  and,  like  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  enjoyed  com- 
panionship with  the  Psalter  and  the  Gos- 
pels, until  they  seemed  to  become  a  part 
of  himself.  He  entered  the  priesthood  at 
Ripon,  and  became  at  length  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  His  seat,  however,  was 
an  uneasy  one.  His  consistency  was  too 
rigid  for  the  times.  Kor  was  it  long 
before  ho  knew  what  it  was  to  be  ^  in 
journeys  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  his  own 
countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in 
perils  in  the  dty,  in  penis  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among 
&]se  brethren."  His  strong  attachment 
to  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Rome 
brought  on  him  a  series  of  persecutions ; 
driven  before  which,  he  fled  into  the  yet 
barbarous  kingdom  of  Sussex,  where  he 
secured  the  friendship  of  the  d^e^  who 
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gave  him  the  island   Selsey  with    two 
handred  and  fifty  slaves.    These  were  his 
first  converts.    He  gave  them  their  liber- 
ty on  the  day  of  their  baptism.    Within 
the  space  of  five  years,  he  saw  Christian 
worship    firmly   established    in    Sussex. 
His  attachment  to  Rome  was  certainly 
too  strong  to  suit  our  notions;  but  we 
oan  not  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  owed  to  him  the  final  es- 
tablishment of    Christianity  throughout 
the  island.    It  was  he  who  drew  the  con- 
tending kingdoms  within  the  circle  of  his 
powerful  influence,  and  joined  them  into 
one  church ;  thus  to  a  great  extent  bring- 
ing about  that  universsd  peace  and  unity 
which  Bede  celebrates  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  history.    "The  Picts,"  says  he,  "  at 
this  time  have  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
nation  of  the  Angles,  and  rejoice  in  being 
united  the  with  universal  Church.    The 
Soots  that  inhabit  Britain,  satisfied  with 
their  own  territories,  meditate  no  plots  or 
conspiracies  against  the  nations  of  the 
Angles.    The  Britons,  though  they,  for 
the  most  part,  through  domestic  hatred, 
are  adverse  to  the  nation  of  the  Angles, 
and  from  wicked  custom,  oppose  the  ap- 
pointed Easter    of  the  whole    Cathoho 
Church;  yet,  from  both  the  Divine  and 
huniaa  power  firmly  withstanding  them, 
they  can  in  no  way  prevail  as  they  desire ; 
for  though  in  part  they  are  their  own 
masters,  yet  partly  they  are  also  brought 
under  subjection  to  the  English."    Such, 
indeed,   was  "the   peaceable    and  calm 
disposition    of   the    times,"    that    both 
among  the  higher  and  lower  classes  mili- 
tary pursuits  were  yielding  their  popular- 
ity in  fiivor  of  a  religious  life.    "  What 
will  be  the  end  thereof,"  he  remarks, 
"  the  next  age  will  show.    This  is  for  the 
present  the  state  of  all  Britain;  in  the 
year  since  the  coming  of  the  Angles  into 
Britain  about  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  but  in  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
first  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lora ; 
in  whose  reign  may  the  earth  ever  re- 
joice ;  may  Britain  exult  in  the  profession 
of  His  faith ;  and  may  many  islands  be 
glad,  and  confess  t^  the  memory  of  his 
holiness." 

The  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
from  Paganism  to  Christianity  was  thus 
completed  in  the  course  of  one  century. 
The  work  was  begun  by  Gregory  the 
Great ;  and  was  carried  on  by  his  mission- 
aries and  their  disciples,  aided  in  some 
districts  by  Scottish  or  rather  Irish  mis- 


sionaries from  the  Island  of  lona.    These 
co-workers    came  from  the  monastery 
which,  it  is  said,  was  found  by  the  celebra- 
ted Columba,  a  monk  from  the  abbey  of 
Bangor,  on  the  coast  Ulster.    It  is  mte- 
restiog  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  the 
Blessed  Spirit  under  whose  ministrations 
all  that  is  vital  in  Christianity  is  begotten 
and  cherished,  continues  to   distinguish 
the  venerable  scene  which  once  gave  uirth 
to  so  many  examples  of  true  heavenli- 
ness  and  zeal.    Kot  that  the  style  of  piety 
which  Bangor  cultivated  was  as  active 
and  practical  as  we  think  the  will  of  Christ 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind  require ;  for 
there  was  too  much  of  the  mystic  in  some 
of  Ireland's  best  saints.    And  it  mav  be 
devoutly  hoped,  that  the  modem  awaten- 
ing  of  Ulster  may  issue  in  more  stirring 
seal  and  larger  missionary  action  than 
did  the  earlier  spiritual  movements  of 
that  province.    If  the  monastic  establish- 
ment of  lona  was  founded  by  Columba,, 
it  must  have  been  soon  after  the  year  five 
hundred  and  sixty,  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Gaul,  with  his  twelve  companions, 
in  search  of  the  deepest  possible  seclusion 
from  the  world.     His  disciples  on  the 
Holy  Island  were  stirred  up  to  some  effort 
by  the  spirited  movement  of  the  mission- 
aries from  Rome ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  was  much  in  the  example  of 
Columba  himself  to  awaken  true  nussion- 
ary  zeal.    The  life  which  he  led  in  Gaul 
was,  as  Mr.  Wright  remarks,  "entirely 
agreeable  with  the    contemplative    and 
anchoretic  character  of  the    Irish    and 
British  Churches ;   it  was  innocent,  per- 
haps, but  it  can  not  be  said  that  it  was 
equally  useful."    Bede's  reflection  on  the 
British  Christians,  as  to    their    lack  of 
action,  charity,  and  missionary  zeal,  was 
not  unmerited.    lona  remains  a  remarka- 
ble monument  of  their  over-contemplative 
character.    It  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
marked  rather  as  a  place  for  the  dead,  a 
receptacle  for  noble    and    saintly  dust, 
than  as  a  center  of  active  spiritual  life, 
sending  out  blessing  to  the  world.    It  is 
now  a  scene  of  resort,  where  the  curious 
and  the  devout  wander  over  the  accumu- 
lated dust  of  kings  and  chiefs,  mitred 
abbots  and  nameless  monks ;  a  place  of 
graves,  from  which  hundreds  or  monu- 
mental inscriptions  have  been  collected, 
and  scattered,  and  lost,  and  where  the 
carved  and  inscribed  memorials  are  un- 
numbered BtilL    With  all  this,  the  tradi- 
tional recollections  of  the  saintly  recloses 
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seem  almost  entirely  to  bave  faded  from 
the  minds  of  the  people;  while  the 
legends  of  daring  chiefs  and  princely  war- 
riors remain  just  as  fresh  as  ever.  We 
may  accept  Scott's  beautiful  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  fact.  While  "the 
life  of  the  chieflain  was  a  mountain-tor- 
rent thundering  over  rock  and  precipice, 
which,  less  deep  and  profound  in  itself, 
leaves  on  the  imnds  of  the  terriiied  spec- 
tators those  deep  impressions  of  awe  and 
wonder,  which  are  most  readily  handed 
down  to  posterity ;  the  quiet,  slow,  and 
uniform  life  of  those  recluse  beings  glided 
on,  it  may  be,  like  a  dark  and  silent 
stream,  feci  from  unknown  reconrces,  and 
vanishing  from  the  eye,  without  leaving 
any  marked  trace  of  its  course." 

The  Irish  agents  from  lona  seem  to 
have  been  brought  into  the  English  field 
by  princely  influence.  Oswald  and  Ean- 
frid  of  Northumbria  had  been  obliged  to 
to  hide  themselves  from  the  jealousy  of 
their  reigning  kinsman  Edwin ;  and  had 
spent  the  time  of  their  exile  in  receiving 
lessons  on  Christianity  from  the  monks  of 
the  Sacred  Island.  On  Oswald's  restora- 
tion to  power,  he  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gation to  the  Christian  religion,  and  sent 
to  his  old  hiding-place  for  missionaries  to 
instruct  his  people.  "  Corman  was  sent," 
says  the  learned  Lingard,  "a  monk  of 
severe  and  unbending  temper ;  who,  dis- 
gusted with  the  Ignorance  and  barbarism 
of  the  Saxons,  speedily  returned  in  des- 
pair to  his  monastery.  While  he  describ- 
ed to  the  monks  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  mission,  *  Brother,'  ex- 
claimed a  voice,  *the  fault  is  yours. 
You  exacted  from  the  barbarians  more 
than  their  weakness  could  bear.  You 
should  first  have  stooped  to  their  igno- 
rance, and  then  have  raised  their  minds 
to  the  sublime  maxims  of  the  Gospel.' 
This  sensible  rebuke  turned  every  eye 
upon  the  speaker,  a  private  monk  of  the 
name  of  Aiden ;  he  was  selected  to  be  the 
apostle  of  Northumbria ;  and  the  issue  of 
his  labors  justified  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice."  Paulinus  had  opened  the  way, 
setting  up  his  cross  in  the  vale  of  Dews- 
bury,  and  fixing  his  center  of  operations 
at  X  ork.    But  a  bloody  invasion  of  the 


kingdom,  afler  the  death  of  Edwin,  had 
scattered  the  first  fruits  of  his  labors. 
What  was  begun  by  him,  however,  wag 
carried  on  and  established  by  Aiden  and 
his  collegues. 

It  has  been  objected  to  these  first  mis- 
sionaries, both  Latin  and  Irish,  that  they 
began  with  courts  and  princes,  rather 
than  with  the  people.  The  history  of 
modem  missions,  however,  will  show  that 
this  by  no  means  reflects  dishonor  on 
their  Christian  character  or  missionary 
zeal.  There  is  a  striking  similarity,  in 
this  respect,  between  their  work  and  that 
of  the  most  devoted  and  heroic  men  who, 
in  later  times,  have  evangelized  savage 
and  idolatrous  tribes.  The  purest  zeal 
has  harmonized  with  wisdom  in  prompt- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  chief,  in  order  to 
more  advantageous  attempts  on  the  dan. 
And,  among  the  cases  which  illustrate  the 
correctness  and  happy  results  of  this  plan, 
there  is  one  which  always  strikes  us  as  an 
interesting  parallel  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  first 
mission  to  this  island.  About  forty  years 
ago,  and  English  missionary*  stood  in 
one  of  the  wild  valleys  of  Africa,  where  a 
quiet  Christian  village,  with  its  church 
and  school  now  stands  as  a  memorial  of 
successful  labors ;  and  surrounded  by  the 
pagan  chief  and  his  councillors,  he  opened 
to  them  the  news  of  salvation  by  Christ ; 
and  inquired  whether  they  would  receive 
his  message,  and  submit  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Gospel.  Afler  consultation  it  was 
said  in  reply,  "We  never  before  heard 
these  things  about  the  soul.  We  have 
had  doubts  and  fears.  Uneasy  feelings 
and  sorrow  have  come.  But  we  did  not 
know  where  to  find  rest.  Before  you 
spoke,  we  were  like  people  in  an  egg- 
shell. It  was  dark.  We  could  see  no- 
thing. We  could  understand  nothing. 
There  was  the  sky.  There  were  the 
mountains.  There  were  lilies.  But  we 
did  not  who  made  them.  Nor  oould  wo 
tell  where  we  came  from,  or  where  we 
were  going.  Stay  and  teach  us,  and  we 
will  hearken." 

*  Bamabas  Shaw. 

[to  bb  concluded.] 
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Ix  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  England  were  slowly  be- 
ing completed.  This  was  the  chief  aspi- 
ration of  the  whole  Catholic  world — the 
dethronement  or  death  of  the  Jezebel  of 
England,  and  the  consequent  extinction 
of  heresy  in  Europe.  To  join  in  produc- 
ing these  happy  results,  Henry  III.  had 
made  almost  suppliant  offers  to  Philip. 
The  pope  had  prayed  to  be  able  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  offered  a  million  of 
crowns  in  subsidy.  Philip,  however,  kept 
his  own  counsel,  and  put  off  every  body 
with  delusive  replies.  He  accepted  the 
pope^s  money  without  exposing  his  pro- 
ject even  to  him :  he  would  have  no  part- 
ner in  his  plan  except  Parma,  of  whose 
secrecy  and  fidelity  he  was  as  sure  as  of 
his  own  inflexible  design.  From  before 
the  fall  of  Antwerp  that  plot  had  been 
gradually  ripening.  The  Grand  Com- 
mander of  Castile  had,  by  Philip's  orders, 
mapped  out  the  whole  enterprise  early  in 
1686,  in  most  elaborate  detail.  France 
was  still,  with  Spanish  money,  to  be  kept 
hi  civil  war,  so  that  it  could  be  no  impe- 
diment in  any  direction.  Troops  for  the 
invasion  of  England  were  to  be  collected 
in  Flanders,  as  though  for  an  enterprise 
against  HoUand  and  Zealand,  while  the 
Armada,  which  was  to  cover  the  passage 
over,  was  to  be  prepared  in  the  parts  of 
Spain,  ostensibly  for  an  expedition  to  tfie 
Indies.  The  queen  of  Scotland  being 
then  alive,  it  was  determined  to  marry 
her  to  Alexander  Famese  immediately 
the  country  was  conquered ;  and  as  they 
were  not  likely  to  have  any  children,  va- 
rious ulterior  arrangements  were  contem- 
plated. The  ground  plan  of  the  whole 
scheme  being  thus  magnificently  laid  in 
the  Escurial,  Parma  was  requested  to  ex- 
amine it  and  put  in  the  finishing  strokes. 
The  prince,  by  a  paper  found  among  the 
archives  of  Simancas,  reminded  the  king 
that,  when,  as  a  good  Catholic — 

"^Two  or  three  years  before  he  had  sent  his 
*  Ck>ncluded  from  page  606,  YoL  li. 


master  an  account  of  the  coasts,  anchoring- 
places,  and  harbors  of  England,  he  had  then 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  conquest  of 
England  was  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  gran- 
deur and  Christianity  of  his  majesty,  and  not  so 
difficult  as  to  be  considered  altogether  impossi> 
hie.  To  make  himself  absolutely  master  of  the 
business,  however,  he  had  then  thought  that 
the  king  should  have  no  associates  in  the 
scheme,  and  should  make  no  account  of  the  in- 
habitants of  England.  Since  that  time  the  pro- 
ject had  become  more  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment, because  it  was  now  a  stale  and  common 
topic  of  conversation  every  where— in  Italv, 
Germany,  and  France ;  so  that  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  rumors  on  the  subject  were 
daily  reaching  the  cars  of  Elizabeth  and  of  every 
one  in  her  kingdom.  Hence  she  had  made  a 
strict  alliance  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Pro- 
testant princes  of  Germany,  and  even  with  the 
Turks  and  the  French.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  these  obstacles,  the  king,  placing  bis  royal 
hand  to  the  work,  might  well  accomplish  the 
task ;  for  the  favor  of  the  Lord,  whose  cause  it 
was,  would  be  sure  to  give  him  success. 

"Being  so  Christian  and  Catholic  a  king, 
Philip  naturally  desired  to  extend  the  area  of 
the  holy  Church,  and  to  come  to  the  relief  of  so 
many  poor  innocent  martyrs  in  England,  crying 
aloud  before  the  Lord  for  help.  Moreover,  Eli- 
zabeth had  fomented  rebellion  in  the  king^s  pro- 
vinces for  a  long  time  secretly,  and  now,  since 
the  fall  of  Antwerp,  and  just  as  Holland  and 
Zealand  were  falling  into  his  grasp,  openly. 

"  Thus,  in  secret  and  in  public,  she  had  done 
the  very  worst  she  could  do ;  and  it  was  very 
clear  that  the  Lord,  for  her  sins,  had  deprived 
her  of  understanding,  in  order  that  his  majesty 
might  be  the  instrument  of  that  chastisement 
which  she  so  fully  deserved." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  270.) 

Three  points,  he  said,  were  most  vital 
to  the  invasion  of  England  —  secrecy, 
maintenance  of  the  civil  war  in  France, 
and  a  judicious  arrangement  of  matters  in 
the  provinces.  Afler  enlarging  on  each 
of  these  points,  he  then  proceeded  to  en- 
ter into  the  details  of  the  expedition,  spe- 
cifying the  number  of  troops  which  would 
be  required,  describing  the  craft  which  he 
should  have  to  provide,  and  descendmg 
to  the  smallest  particulars. 

The  letter  was  written  in  April,  1686. 
Philip    steadily   followed  out    the    pro- 
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gramme.  Tremendous  was  the  activity 
in  all  the  dockyards  of  Naples,  Sicily, 
Portugal  and  Spain,  but  especially  in  Cadiz 
and  Lisbon.  For  a  year  galleons,  galcazas, 
caravels,  brigantines,  tenders,  and  warlike 
stores  had  been  quietly  accumulating  in 
the  vast  harbors  of  these  two  cities,  when 
Drake,  who,  like  a  true  sea-king,  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  on  war  on  his  own  ac- 
count, came  to  see  how  they  were  getting 
on  ;  and  it  was  then  that  he  '^  singed  the 
king  of  Spain's  beard,''  a&  he  termed  it, 
by  burning,  scuttling,  rifling,  and  sinking 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  shipping,  driv- 
ing the  Spanish  galleys  under  their  forts 
for  shelter,  and  challenging  Santa  Cruz, 
who  was  to  command  the  Armada,  to 
come  out  and  exchange  bullets  with  him. 
Nevertheless  he  was  not  of  opinion  that 
he  had  materially  damaged  the  Spaniards, 
so  vast  were  their  preparations.  "  But," 
said  Sir  Francis,  "I  thank  them  much 
that  they  have  staid  so  long,  and  when 
they  come  they  shaU  he  hxU  the  sons  of 
mortal  men?^  Yet  we  learn  from  the  ar- 
chives of  Simancas,  by  a  communicalion 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  that  when  the 
pope  knew  what  I>raques  had  done  at 
Cadiz,  he  declared  that  Philip  was  a  poor 
fellow,  and  that  the  queen  of  England's 
distaff  was  worth  more  than  his  eword  I 

Alexander  Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma, 
was  rapidly  organizing  the  military  part 
of  the  expedition  with  all  the  patience, 
ingenuity,  and  genius  which  distinguish  a 
consummate  general.  This  prince,  with 
his  unswerving  fidelity  to  his  master,  his 
unalterable  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Catholicism,  his  chivalry  in  the  field,  his 
unquenchable  ardor,  dauntless  vigor  of 
character,  and  inexhaustible  fertility  in 
the  most  brilliant  combinations  and  ef- 
forts of  military  skill,  was  worthy  to  have 
served  in  a  better  cause ;  but  a  scion  of  a 
papal  family,  nursed  in  the  school  of  mo- 
rals of  the  Jesuits,  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  him  to  be  other  than  he  was,  loyal  to 
the  last  breath  to  the  cause  of  Romanism 
and  Philip  as  its  chie^  but  capable  of 
every  violation  of  morals  and  right  which 
might  seem  advantageous  to  the  intoler- 
ant ambition  of  the  Catholic  Powers.  A 
man  born  to  command,  with  a  spirit  at 
once  impetuous  and  patient,  nursed  in  the 
traditions  of  the  famous  military  schools 
of  Italy,  which  produced  great  captains 
and  Condottierri  from  the  davs  of  the 
Sforzas  down  to  those  of  Spmola  and 
Montecucnli,  he  now  entered  heart  and 


soul  into  the  plans  for  the  subjugation  of 
England.  Mr.  Motley's  portrait  of  Alex- 
ander of  Parma,  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing passages  in  these  volumes : — 

"UntiriDg,  uncomplaining,  thoughtful  of 
others,  prodigal  of  himself,  generous,  modest, 
brave ;  with  so  much  intellect  and  so  much  de- 
votion to  what  he  considered  his  duty,  he  de- 
served to  be  a  patriot  and  a  champioa  of  the 
right,  rather  than  an  instrument  of  despotism. 

*'  And  thus  he  paused  for  a  moment — with 
much  work  already  accomplished,  but  his  hard* 
est  life-task  before  him ;  still  in  the  noon  of 
manhood,  a  fine  martial  figure,  standing,  spear 
in  hand,  full  in  the  sunlight,  though  all  the 
scene  around  him  was  wrapped  in  gloom-^ 
noble,  commanding  Aiape,  entitled  to  the  admi- 
ration which  the  energetic  display  of  great 
powers,  however  unscrupulous,  must  always 
command.   A  dark,  meridional  physiognomy ;  a 

Suick,  alert,  imposing  head;  jetrbladc,  closo- 
ipped  hair;  a  bold  eaglets  face,  with  full, 
bnght,  restless  eye;  a  man  rarely  reposing, 
always  readv,  never  alarmed;  living  in  tbs 
saddle,  with  harness  on  his  back — such  was  the 
Prince  of  Parma ;  matured  and  mellowed,  but 
still  unharmed  by  time.**—- (Vol.  L  p.  188.) 

This  general,  who  was  capable  of  drain- 
ing whole  districts  for  the  sake  of  taking 
a  town,  was  now  cutting  down  forests  in 
the  land  of  Waes  for  the  construction  of 
transports  and  gun-boats ;  digging  canals 
to  brmg  them  down  to  his  seaports  of 
Sluys,  Newport  and  Dunkirk  ;  protecting 
his  canals  with  artillery  against  the  rebel 
Netherlandera ;  and  providing  portable 
bridges,  stockades  for  iotrenchments,  rafts 
and  oars ;  and  superintending  his  engineer- 
ing operations  with  the  most  unwearying 
activity.  Besides  the  troops  he  already 
had  under  his  flag,  three  thousand  soldiers 
reached  him  from  Northern  and  Central 
Italy,  four  thousand  from  Naples,  six 
thousand  from  Castile,  and  three  thousand 
from  Aragon,  three  thousand  from  Aus> 
tria,  with  four  squadrons  of  Reiters,  be- 
sides levies  in  Franche  Comte  and  the 
Walloon  districts.  No  preparation  was 
omitted ;  to  provide  for  these  troops, 
there  were  hundreds  of  ships — fiat-bot- 
tomed transports  and  river  hoys — horsesy 
mules,  saddles,  spurs,  lances,  mills  for 
grinding  com,  barrels  of  beer,  and  tons  of 
salted  beef  and  biscuit.  Nothing  was 
left  unthoaght  of  down  to  the  sumptuous 
equipment  of  the  body-guard  with  which 
he  was  triumphantly  to  enter  London. 

But  what  was  the  attitude  of  England 
and  its  queen  in  the  face  of  these  sump- 
tuous preparations?     Walsingham  was 
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informed  of  every  thing.  He  had  a  fall  and 
correct  inventory  of  the  prince  of  Parma's 
parchases.  He  knew  precisely  how  many 
pairs  of  velvet  shoes,  how  many  silk 
roses,  white  and  red,  how  many  pieces  of 
eramoisy  velvet,  how  many  hundred- 
weight  of  gold  and  silver  embroidery  the 
prince  had  ordered,  how  all  the  lances 
were  bravely  painted  with  their  colors  as 
for  a  triumph,  and  how  the  litany  was 
read  in  all  the  churches  daily  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  prince  in  his  enterprise. 
But  the  warnings  of  Walsingham  against 
Spain  were  an  old  story.  The  queen 
would  not  listen  to  them ;  she  had  shut 
her  ears  for  the  last  sixteen  years  to  Wal- 
singham's  advice,  and  could  she  believe 
him  now  when  that  gallant  soldier,  the 
prince  of  Parma,  told  her,  and  Philip 
gave  out,  that  these  great  preparations 
were  for  the  Indies,  or  perhaps  for  the 
Netherlands,  or  perhaps  for  both  ?  The 
counsellor,  who  was  her  chief  support  in 
this  view,  and  who  taught  her  to  hope  for 
peace  where  there  could  be  no  peace,  was 
the  lord  Treasurer.  Burleigh,  in  his  flow- 
ing gown,  white  wand,  and  reverend  as* 
pect,  was  one  of  those  respectable,  timid 
gentlewomen  who  appear  fiom  time  to  time 
as  statesmen,  wanting  always  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.  Their  fears  make  them  warlike 
and  audacious  in  time  of  peace ;  and  im- 
portunate for  peace  when  there  is  no  hope 
but  war.  No  one  more  than  Burleigh  had 
urged  Elizabeth  to  the  execution  of  the 
queen  of  Scotland.  While  Mary  lived  he 
had  been  convinced  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  England's  safety,  or  of  the  queen's.  His 
fears  were  so  unendurable  on  this  subject, 
that  any  means  were  fair  to  get  rid  of  them 
— ^he  made  two  attempts  to  have  the  Scot- 
tish queen  assassinated  with  perfect  secur- 
ity to  himself,  and  failed.  Nevertheless, 
Burleigh  must  or  should  have  known  that 
the  execution  of  Mary  wa«  an  act  of  mor- 
tal defiance  to  the  whole  Catholic  world. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  did  the  head  of 
Mary  fall  in  the  hall  of  Fotheringay  Cas- 
tle, than  a  cry  for  vengeance  arose 
throughout  Europe.  Not  only  did  the 
Jesuits  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Austria  clamor 
for  the  blood  of  Elizabeth,  but  all  the 
preachers  of  the  league  thundered  against 
tiie  wicked  Jezebel  of  England,  and  de- 
manded her  blood  as  an  expiation  for  that 
of  the  royal  martyr,  the  remembrance  of 
whose  beauty  and  youth,  and  whose  rela- 
tionship to  the  Guises,  goaded  the  Pari- 
sian populace  to  madness.     Philip  was 


preparing  his  mighty  armament  against 
England,  not  only  as  the  chief  of  the  Cath- 
olic world,  but  as  one  who  himself  had  a 
claim  to  avenge  the  death  of  Mary,  inas- 
much as  she  had  appealed  to  him  for  pro- 
tection, and  by  a  solemn  instrument,  which 
he  affected  to  consider  valid,  had  consti- 
tuted him  heir  of  all  her  rights  and 
dominions.  Burleigh  knew  very  well  that 
from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 
throughout  Europe,  for  the  last  two  years, 
the  invasion  of  England  had  been  the 
all-pervading  dream  of  the  Catholic  mind; 
and  that  the  subjugation  of  England  was 
to  be  the  stepping-stone  to  that  of  Hol- 
land, and  to  the  complete  triumph  of  Ro- 
manism. It  was  not  a  matter  about  which 
there  could  be  any  doubt  in  the  eyes  of 
any  sane  person  of  that  epoch;  it  was 
openly  avowed  and  openly  hoped  for  from 
Paris  to  Rome,  and  from  Vienna  to  Mad- 
rid; and  if  Philip  had  succeeded,  he 
would  have  been  but  the  instrument  of 
the  public  opinions  of  the  greater  portion 
of  Europe.  On  every  side  the  evidences 
of  his  designs  were  now  patent.  Ireland 
w&s  kept  by  him  in  a  chronic  state  of 
rebellion  under  Tyronne ;  in  Scotland, 
James  YI.,  still  unappeased  for  the  death 
of  his  mother,  allowed  the  Jesuits  free 
range  over  his  kingdom,  and  the  Earls  of 
Huntley,*  Morton  and  Crawford  to  concert 
measures  with  the  Duke  of  Parma.  From 
the  Vatican  the  Pope  launched  forth  his 
bulls  of  excommunication  and  deposition ; 
and  in  France,  Philip,  true  to  his  policy, 
kept  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  writh- 
ing in  civil  war,  and,  as  fit  preparation 
for  his  great  movement,  ordered  the  chiefs 
of  the  League  to  Paris,  who  there  brought 
about  the  day  of  the  barricades,  which 
drove  the  king  from  the  capital,  and  gave 
Philip's  creature,  the  Duke  de  Guise,  su- 
preme authority  in  the  metropolis.  The 
king  of  France  was  thus,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  reduced  to  a  state 
of  helplessness  which  did  not  permit  him 
"  to  assist  the  queen  of  England,  even 
with  his  tears,  of  which  he  had  need  to 
weep  his  own  misfortunes."  Fifteen  days 
after  the  day  of  barricades  the  Spanish 
fleet  sailed  out  of  the  Tagus  on  its  way 
to  England. 

Such,  besides  Walsingham's  constant  in- 
telligence of  all  the  details  of  the  destined 
invasion,  were  the  general  indications  of 
the  storm  at  hand  ;  and  yet  Burleigh  to 
the  last  contributed  to  lull  his  queen  and 
his  country  into  a  false  security,  and  ob- 
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stinately  persisted  in  carrying  on  those 
secret  negotiations  for  peace  which  were 
the  disgrace  and  nearly  the  ruin  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  continued  disloyalty  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  researches  of  Mr. 
Motley  have  brought  to  light  for  the  first 
time  a  great  many  curious  details  of  the 
deepest  historical  interest  on  these  under- 
hand transactions. 

A  Genoese  merchant,  named  Grafigny, 
residing  much  in  London  and  Antwerp, 
was  the  ofRcious  instrument  of  the  nego- 
tiation. Having  occasion  to  wait  on  the 
Prince  of  Parma  for  a  passport,  they  be- 
gan to  talk  about  the  distress  of  the  coun- 
try, the  damage  to  trade,  and  matters 
which  the  man  of  commerce  found  espe- 
cially obnoxious  to  him.  Parma  gave  out 
that  all  he  wanted  was  peace ;  and  spoke 
in  terms  of  vast  admiration  of  the  queen. 
Grafigny,  acting  on  this  hint,  sought  out 
Lord  Cobham,  in  England.  The  peace 
party  in  England,  Burleigh  at  their  nead, 
mstanily  caught  at  the  bait  thus  hung  out 
to  them.  Then  ensued  an  active  corres- 
pondence between  persons  more  or  less  in 
the  confidence  of  Elizabeth  and  Parma, 
and  having  direct  access  to  each,  Parma 
was  informed  that  the  queen  was  most  pa- 
cifically disposed  ;  the  prince  replied  with 
an  infinity  of  compliments  that  peace  then 
was  an  eas^  matter,  and  in  this  underhand 
way  negotiations  were  set  on  foot.  Par- 
ma from  the  first  informed  Philip  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  told  him  he  did  it  in 
order  to  gain  time,  to  set  the  English  to 
sleep  about  the  invasion,  and  to  slacken 
their  defences.  But  the  queen  and  her 
advisers  kept  her  share  of  the  transaction 
a  secret  from  her  allies,  the  Netherlanders, 
and  when  taxed  about  the  matter  denied 
it  roundly.  Parma  at  length  himself 
wrote  to  Elizabeth  letters  full  of  effusion 
and  cordiality.  Burleigh  replied  for  her 
to  his  Flemish  correspondent  in  letters 
equally  effusive  and  complimentary.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  1587,  these  negotiations 
dragged  their  slow  length  along;  the 
^ueen,  with  Burleigh  and  othei-s,  persist- 
ing in  thinking  something  was  to  oe  got 
by  them,  Walsingham  from  the  first  set- 
ting his  face  against  them.  Leicester, 
when  in  the  Netherlands,  got  at  last  suffi- 
cient information  to  enable  him  to  speak 
out.  "  Surely  you  shall  find,"  he  wrote 
to  Burleigh,  "  the  prince  mean^ih  no 
peace;  I  see  money  doth  undo  aU^  the 
care  to  keep  it,  and  not  upon  just  cause  to 
spend  it"    From  every  quarter  the  queen 


received  warnings;  even  the  king  of 
France  was  beginning  to  see  the  folly  and 
weakness  of  his  own  conduct,  and  held  a 
long  conference  with  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  on  the  hopelessness  of  set- 
tling any  peace  with  Spain,  whose  designs 
he  well  knew.  The  States  got  wind  of 
these  transactions  long  before  Leicester ; 
and  there  is  little  cause  to  wonder  that  the 
brave  Hollanders  and  Zealanders,  who 
were  prepared  to  retire  to  the  last  foot  of 
sand  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
before  they  would  submit  to  Spain,  should, 
on  hearing  of  these  clandestme  and  dis- 
loyal efforts  for  peace,  have  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  the  queen  and  in  England,  and 
grown  infuriated  when  Deventer  and 
Zutphen  were  lost  by  the  treason  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  Burleigh 
continued  writing  his  interminable  sen- 
tences to  his  correspondent,  De  Loo, 
wanting  the  prince,  before  commissioners 
were  really  sent,  "  to  assure  her  majesty 
by  his  writing  that  he  would,  upon  his 
honor,  with  ml  expedition  send  to  king 
his  advice  to  stay  all  hostile  actions,  or  to 
have  the  king's  answer,  like  a  prince  of 
honor,  whether  he  intendeth  or  no  to  etnr 
ploy  these  forces  against  her  majesty^  and 
yet  her  majesty  wiU  stand  well  by  the 
duke^s  answer  if  the  army  shall  not  be 
known  to  be  actually  prepared  against 
England." 

We  should  imagine  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  all  history  equal  to  the  inefiablo 
simplicity  of  this  letter,  when  we  consider 
that  it  came  from  Burleigh  and  was  in- 
spired by  Elizabeth.  Here  was  Burleigh, 
the  statesman,  who  had  counseled  the 
surreptitious  taking  off  by  private  hand 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  to  avoid  public 
scandal ;  here  was  Elizabeth,  who  certain- 
ly showed  at  several  epochs  in  her  life 
that  she  was  a  mistress  in  the  arts  of  dis- 
simulation, and  who  was  now  herself  de- 
ceiving her  allies,  asking,  in  an  age  of  uni- 
versal chicane  and  intrigue,  an  Italian 
prince,  taught  in  the  school  of  the  Jesuits 
that  to  deceive  a  heretic  was  the  duty  of 
a  Romanist — to  give  them  a  straightfor- 
ward avowal  of  what  they  knew,  if  true, 
it  was  his  interest  to  conceal.  What 
could  the  duke  reply,  but  in  high  flown 
Italian  compliment  with  pious  assevera- 
tions, that  he  above  all  was  desirous  of 
the  public  welfare  and  tranquility  ?  Eli- 
zabeth and  her  advisers  were  sincere  in 
their  protestations  for  peace,  for  they 
wanted  it.    Parma  was  insincere  because 
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he  did  not  want  it.  Parma,  at  least,  with 
all  hiB  mendacity,  was  true  to  Philip  and 
his  creed ;  and  the  peace  party  in  England 
were  untrue  to  their  allies,  and  to  their 
creed  in  seeking  for  it  in  this  disloyal 
manner.  The  conduct  of  Elizabeth  and 
Burleigh  on  this  success  would  he  inex- 
plicable, did  not  history  show  us,  over 
and  over  again,  the  truth  that  persons  ca- 
pable of  the  deepest  artifice  and  dissimu- 
lation, will  at  times,  as  in  the  case  even 
of  Caesar  Borgia,  only  believe  what  they 
want  to  believe.  That  which  really  de- 
ceived Elizabeth  on  this  occasion  was  her 
avarice;  this  had  made  her  haggle  and 

Erocrastinate  about  assisting  the  Nether- 
knders ;  the  expense  of  that  assistance 
had  made  her  hate  the  war,  and  hate  the 
name  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  now  her 
avarice  made  her  prefer  these  ignominious 
attempts  to  solder  up  a  peace,  rather  than 
expend  money  in  putting  the  country  in  a 
proper  state  of  defence.  Parma,  as  Lei- 
cester told  them,  was  using  these  nego* 
tiations  as  a  blind  to  hurry  on  his  prepa- 
rations as  fast  as  possible.  Elizabeth  was 
using  them  as  an  excuse  to  herself  and 
her  country  for  not  drawing  her  purse- 
strings,  and  not  doing  that  which  the 
commonest  prudence  dictated. 

The  correspondence  of  Philip  and  Par- 
ma, which  Mr.  Motley  has  hunted  np  in 
the  archives  of  Simancas,  reveals  the 
shameless  mendacity  with  which  they  on 
their  side  continued  to  hold  forth  the 
tempting  lure  of  negotiation ;  but  it  was 
a  mendacity  which  ought  to  have  de- 
ceived no  one.  At  the  very  time  that 
Parma  was  writing  affectionate  letters  to 
the  queen,  he  had  before  him  Philip's  last 
directions  about  the  English  invasion. 
Philip  told  him  one  hundred  ships,  twelve 
thousand  trained  infantry,  with  abun- 
dance of  volunteers,  were  all  ready.  "  No- 
thing,''  said  the  king,  ^^  had  been  allowed 
to  transpire  in  Spain,  or  at  Rome :  every 
thing  must  be  done  to  keep  the  secret." 
Parma  told  the  king  the  course  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, but  also  begged  to  be  informed 
whether  there  were  any  terms  upon 
which  the  king  would  really  conclude  a 
peace. 

"  The  condition  of  France,  he  said,  was  grow- 
ing more  alarming  every  day.  In  part  there 
seemed  to  be  hopes  of  peace  in  that  distracted 
country.  The  Queen  of  England  was  cement- 
ing a  strong  league  for  herseff  with  the  French 
king  and  the  Huguenots,  and  matters  were  look- 
ing  very  serious.  The  impending  peace  in 
VOL.  Ln.— No.  1. 


France  would  never  do,  and  Philip  should  pre- 
vent it  by  giving  Mucio  (their  cant  name  for 
the  Due  de  Guise)  more  money.  XJnlesB  the 
French  are  entangled  and  at  war  among  them- 
selves, it  is  quite  clear,  said  Alexander,  that  we 
can  never  think  of  carrying  out  our  great 
scheme  of  invading  England. 

"  The  king  replied  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  concluding  a  peace  on  any  terms  uhaieter, 
and  (here/ore  could  name  no  conditions;  but  he 
quite  approved  of  a  continuance  of  the  negotia- 
tion. The  Enelish,  he  was  convinced,  were  ut- 
terly false  on  their  part,  and  the  King  of  Den- 
mark's proposition  to  mediate  was  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  same  fiction.  (Guise  was  to  have  his 
money,  and  Famese  to  go  steadily  on  with  his 
preparations.*') —  VoL  iL  p.  307.) 

On  the  same  day  Philip  wrote  another 
letter  to  the  same  purport.  He  refused 
to  send  Farnese  full  powers  for  treating, 
but  the  prince  was  to  say  that  he  had  had 
them  for  some  time,  and  declme  to  show 
them  till  satisfaction  had  been  made  on 
certain  points ;  he  enlarged  on  the  mis- 
deeds of  England,  on  the  inhuman  murder 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  on  the  piracies  at 
sea  and  in  the  Indies,  and  on  Drake's  late 
''  singeing  of  his  beard  "  at  Cadiz  and  Lis- 
bon. Farnese  was  to  express  astonish- 
ment that  the  English  should  desire  peace 
while  committing  such  actions;  but,  in 
order  to  make  use  of  the  same  arts  em- 
ployed by  the  enemy,  the  latter  were  not 
to  be  undeceived  as  to  the  negotiations, 
which  were  to  be  kept  on  foot  with  the 
strictest  understanding  that  they  should 
lead  to  nothing.  The  king's  secretary, 
Don  Juan  de  Idiaquez,  wrote  another  let- 
ter to  the  same  purport.  This  was  on 
the  thirteenth  of  May,  1587. 

At  last  commissioners  were  appointed 
on  both  sides ;  and  when  commissioners 
were  appointed  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  Philip  to  withhold  the  full  powers. 
They  were  accordingly  sent,  but  with  the 
most  distinct  injunctions  to  Famese  that 
they  should  be  considered  as  of  no  au- 
thority  at  all.  The  English  envoys  ar- 
rived at  Ostend,  in  March,  1588,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  Parma  at  Ghent.  The  em- 
bassy consisted  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Lord  Cobham,  Sir  James  Croft,  Valentine 
Dale,  Doctor  of  Laws  and  former  embas- 
sador of  Vienna,  and  Dr.  Rogers.  With 
them  also  came  Robert  Cecil,  youngest 
son  of  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh.  It  is  of 
little  conseouence  what  they  did,  when 
we  know  beforehand  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  a  delusion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
there  were  banquetings,  meetings,  cor- 
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dialities  of  tbe  most  tender  character,  in- 
terchanges of  amenities  and  presents  of 
the  most  touching  description,  hares, 
pheasants,  casts  of  hawks,  conples  of  Eng- 
lish greyhounds,  and  barrels  of  Ostend 
oystere.  The  prince  himself,  when  he  had 
no  more  pressing  occupation  on  hands, 
would  confer  with  Dr.  Rogers  or  Dr. 
Dale,  listen  to  their  pedantic  harangues, 
smile  with  them,  weep  with  them,  hug 
them  in  his  arms,  speak  in  the  most  gal- 
lant manner  of  the  queen,  and  go  through 
his  part  witli  all  the  graces  of  a  consum- 
mate comic  actor.  Thus  passed  six 
months  of  time,  months  perhaps  the  most 
precious  in  the  whole  of  modern  history, 
months  on  which  the  fate  of  all  civiliza- 
tion depended,  months  in  which  the  le- 
gions of  Jesuitism  and  Papal  darkness 
were  arming  themselves  in  invincible  ar- 
ray to  come  forth  and  trample  under  foot 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  humanity  in 
tlieir  last  refuge  in  England  and  Holland, 
and  reduce  the  conscience  of  Europe  into 
a  dei^rading  and  hopeless  state  of  bond- 
age h'om  \vhich  it  might  never  have  been 
enabled  to  liberate  itself  up  to  the  present 
hour.  For  long  after  the  very  days  on 
which  the  Spanish  fleet  sailed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagua,  after  the  very  hour 
in  which  the  Spanish  and  English  fleets 
were  exchanging  broadsides  on  the  coast 
of  Devonshire,  did  the  English  commis- 
sioners remain  protocolling,  writing  apos- 
tilles,  and  exchanging  civilities  with  the 
representatives  of  Spain.  Not  even  the 
bull  of  Sixtus  v.,  in  which  Elizabeth  was 
denounced  as  a  bastard  and  usurper,  and 
her  kingdom  solemnly  conferred  on 
Philip,  published  in  Antwerp  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  nor  the  infamous  libel  of  Car- 
dinal Allen,  were  suflicient  altogether  to 
undeceive  the  queen,  for,  on  the  ninth  of 
July,  she  commanded  Dr.  Dale  to  obtain 
explanations  of  the  prince  about  his  con- 
templated conquest  of  her  realm,  and  his 
share  in  the  publication  of  the  bull  and 
pamphlet;  and  to  '^require  him,  as  he 
would  be  accounted  a  prince  ofhonor^  to 
let  her  plainly  understand  what  she  might 
think  thereof, ^^  It  is  true,  in  her  letter 
to  her  commissioners,  she  says  that  she 
has  discovered  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  only  entertained  to  abuse  her ;  but 
still  her  envoy  was  to  inform  the  prince 
that  she  would  trust  to  his  word ;  and 
this  six  weeks  after  the  sailing  of  the  Ar 
mcida^  when,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
imwicldy  character  of  the  vessels,  and  a 


tempest  which  overtook  them  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  and  compelled  them  to  pat  in- 
to Corunna  and  other  ports  of  Spain  for 
more  than  a  month  to  repair,  the  fate  of 
England  would  already  have  been  settled 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  It  will  have 
been  seen  by  Philip's  letter  to  Parma  that 
it  was  imagined  the  negotiations  were  al- 
so illusory  on  tbe  part  of  the  queen,  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  this ;  there  is  every 
proof  that  up  to  the  last  the  queen  was 
the  dupe  of  a  strong  delusion,  and  that 
Burleigh  was  the  dupe  of  his  own  wish  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  her,  and  to  take 
the  cautious  side. 

Meanwhile  there  can  not  be  the  small- 
est doubt,  from  abundant  contemporary 
evidence,  that  the  queen  had  sacrificed 
the  security  of  the  country  to  her  avarice 
and  her  obstinacy.  The  Armada  left  the 
Tagus  on  the  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth, 
and  thirtieth  of  May ;  damaged  by  the 
storm  off  Cape  Finisterre,  it  arrived  in 
Calais  roads,  where  it  was  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Parma,  on  the  sixth  of  Au- 
gust. Had  there  been  no  storm,  and  had 
the  junction  been  effected  with  Parma, 
the  Spaniards  might  have  lauded  on  Eng- 
lish ground  at  least  before  the  end  of 
June.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  at  that 
time,  with  the  exception  of  Howard's  lit- 
tle squadron  cruising  about  in  the  channel, 
neither  fleet  nor  army  were  in  any  way 
prepared  for  resistance.  The  country  was 
burning  with  enthusiasm,  but  sinking  with 
anxiety  and  delay,  and  loathing  the  very 
name  of  peace.  From  before  the  massa- 
cer  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  from  near  the 
commencement  of  the  heroic  struggle  in 
the  Netherlands,  that  is  to  say,  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  it  had  been  felt  by  every 
Protestant  heart  in  England  that  the 
death  grapple  with  Spain  must  come  at 
last.  England,  without  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, then  a  little  nation  of  barely  four 
millions  of  inhabitants,  was  fiill  of  heroic 
souls,  like  the  Sidneys,  Fnlke  Greville, 
Howard,  the  Norrises,  Sackville,  Raleigh, 
Essex,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  all  her  great 
sea  captains,  who  had  grown  wild  with 
desire  to  cope  with  the  great  colossus  of 
Spain,  swoln  with  the  wealth  of  both  In- 
dies and  of  Europe,  and  outnumbering 
the  English  by  many  millions.  Yet  these 
had  up  to  the  present  time  been  held 
back,  fretting  and  foaming  at  the  impe- 
rious curb  of  the  queen's  obstinacy ;  all 
their  patriotism  and  noble  passion  sacri- 
ficed either  to  her  parsimony  or  her  & 
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▼oritisre.  When  the  queen  did  give  the 
word  the  nation  rose,  and  rose  en  masse  ; 
but  she  gave  the  word  too  late. 

Although  this  insertion  is  totally  at  va- 
riance with  the  received  tradition  of  Eli- 
zabeth's spirit  and  forethought  on  this 
great  occasion,  the  evidence  collected  by 
Mr.  Motley  from  our  own  state  papers, 
and  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  dates, 
places  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  projected  invasion.  England's 
defenders  were  praying  in  vain  up  to  the 
last  for  means  to  protect  their  country, 
and  cursing  in  their  heaits  these  negotia- 
tions. 

Old  Hawkins  wrote  to  Walsingham  in 
February,  1588 : — 

"  We  might  have  peace,  but  not  with  God ; 
but  rather  ^n  serve  Baal,  let  us  die  a  thousand 
deaths.  Let  us  have  open  war  with  these  Je- 
suits, and  every  man  wiU  contribute,  fig:ht,  de- 
vise, or  do  for  the  liberty  of  our  country." 

The  Lord  High-Admiral  Howard  wrote 
in  the  same  month  to  Walsingham : — 

'*  Since  England  was  England  there  never  was 
such  a  stratagem  and  mask  to  deceive  her  as 
this  treaty  of  peace.  I  pray  God  that  we  do  not 
curse  for  this  a  long  gray-Ifeard  toith  a  white 
head  witless,  that  will  make  all  the  world  think 
us  witless.    You  know  whom  I  mean." 

The  Lord  Treasurer  plain  enough  I 
In  March,  Howard  was  complaining 
that  the  queen  was  keeping  ''  those  four 
great  ships  "  to  protect  Chatham  church. 
I)rake  was  not  ready  with  his  squadron, 
"  and  yet,"  said  Howard,  "  the  fault  is  not 
with  him." 

On  the  11th  of  April,  Howard  again 
wrote,  beseeching  for  one  of  "  those  four 
great  ships;"  and  ended  his  letter  in 
despair. 

"  Well,  well  1 1  must  pray  for  peace,  for  I  see 
the  support  of  an  honorable  war  will  never  ap- 
pear. Sparing  and  war  have  no  affinity  toge- 
ther. I  am  sorry  that  her  majesty  is  so  careless 
at  this  most  dangerous  time." 

The  Spanish  fleet  was  reported  by 
Drake  in  April  as  already  numbering 
from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  ships. 
"jBy  midsummer^^^  says  Mr.  Motley, 
*^  there  was  ready  in  England  a  total 
force  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 


vessels  manned  and  partially  equipped, 
with  an  aggregate  of  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty-four  tons, 
and  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty -five  seamen."  Of  this  fleet  a  large 
number  were  mere  coasters,  of  less  than 
one  hundred  tons  each ;  scarcely  ten  ships 
were  above  five  hundred ;  and  but  one 
above  one  thousand.  The  greater  portion 
of  these  ships  were  furnished  by  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  and  private  gentlemen  m 
London  and  the  sea-ports.  The  aggregate 
tonnage  of  the  royal  navy  was  eleven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty. 
"  Not  half  so  much  as  at  the  present  mo- 
ment— in  the  case  of  one  mai-velous  mer- 
chant steamer,"  floats  on  a  single  keel. 
The  preparations  of  the  land  forces  were 
even  more  dilatory  than  those  of  the  sea. 
Sir  John  Norris  was  the  best  soldier  in 
England,  and  he  was  to  be  Marshal  of  the 
camp  under  the  favorite  Leicester,  com- 
mander-in-chief. An  army  had  been  en- 
rolled, but  it  existed  principally  on  paper. 
Leicester's  force  was  to  consist  of  twenty- 
seven  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand 
horse ;  but  by  midsummer  they  had  not 
reached  half  that  number.  Lord  Cham- 
berlain Hnnsdon  was  to  protect  the 
queen's  person  with  an  imaginary  army  of 
thirty-six  thousand.  The  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  each  county  was  expected  to  lead  out 
his  militia,  and  it  was  here  that  the  real 
strength  of  the  country  lay,  however  ill- 
prepared.  Leicester  was  just  commenc- 
ing his  camp  at  Tilbury,  with  four  thou- 
sand men,  and  Lord  Hunsdon's  force  was 
not  assembled  at  aU  on  the  seventh  of 
August,  when  the  Spanish  army  might 
have  crossed  over  from  Calais  Roads  in  a 
night,  and  landed  on  the  soil.  The  queen's 
"  Bellona-like"  appeai^ance  on  her  white 
palfrey,  amid  the  ranks  at  Tilbury ;  and 
her  heroic  speech,  which  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  every  English  child,  did  not 
happen  tiU  eleven  days  aft^rward^ — "  not 
till  the  great  Armada,  shattered  and  tem- 
pest tossed,  had  been  a  week  long  dash- 
ing itself  against  the  clifls  of  Norway  and 
the  Faroes,  on  its  forlorn  retreat  to  Spain." 
To  the  last  we  have  Leicester  inveighing 
against  the  penuriousness  of  the  queen. 
On  the  6th  of  August  "  our  soldiers  do 
break  away  at  Dover,  or  are  not  pleased. 
I  assure  you,  without  wages  the  people 
will  not  taiTy,  and  contributions  go  hard 
with  them.  Surely  I  find  that  her  majesty 
must  needs  deal  liberally,  and  be  at  charges 
to  entertain  her  subjects  that  have  charge- 
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ably  and   liberally  used  tbetnselyes   to 
serve  her."* 

It  was  foi*tanate  for  England  that  Philip 
on  his  side,  as  he  pedantically  directed 
the  vast  expedition  from  his  cabinet  in  the 
Escurial,  made  blunders  sufficient  to  pre- 
clude all  hopes  of  success.  The  autocrat's 
plans  had  oflen  been  ruined  by  his  irreso- 
lution and  procrastination ;  they  were  now 
made  fruitless  by  his  angry  precipitation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  fleet  was  no  longer 
commanded  by  the  Marquess  de  Santa 
Cruz ;  that  veteran  seaman  had  died  of 
grief  and  vexation  at  his  master's  insults 
and  reproaches.  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guz- 
man, Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  first 
grandee  of  Spain,  but  an  officer  without 
character  or  experience,  was  entrusted 
with  an  enterprise  requiring  the  nicest 
union  of  courage  and  discretion.  In  the 
second  place,  the  king  gave  instructions 
that  the  fleet  was  not  to  give  battle  until 
the  junction  with  Parma ;  but  there  was 
no  provision  whatever  how  the  junction 
with  Parma,  which  was  the  very  key-stone 
of  the  whole  conception,  was  to  be  effect- 
ed. And  this  was  the  real  difficulty  in 
the  enterprise,  for  Alexander  with  his  vast 
preparations,  and  his  splendid  levies  and 
reinforcements,  with  his  light  craft  and 
flat-bottomed  transports,  was  cooped  up 
in  his  shallow  harbors  by  the  Dutch  fleet ; 
he  was  completely  nailed  to  the  side  of 
Flanders — ^held  in  a  vise  by  the  Holland- 
ers and  Zealanders,  with  their  large  and 
small  craft,  until  such  time  as  his  torment- 
ing foes  should  be  driven  away.  In  vain 
had  Alexander  Famese  repeatedly  assured 
Philip  of  the  necessity  of  getting  hold  of 
one  of  the  larffe  ports  of  the  Netherlands 
as  a  basis  for  ihis  operations  a^inst  Eng- 
land. Philip  obstinately  persisted  in  be- 
lieving that  Famese  could  pass  with  his 
light  flotilla  through  the  Dutch  fleet  when- 
ever he  chose,  or  rather  the  king  laid 
his  plans  as  though  the  Dutch  fleet  was 
not  in  existence.  In  all  human  probability 
the  sturdy  occupation  of  the  coast  by 
those  Dutch  skippers  saved  England  from 
invasion  —  a  memorable  example  to  all 
time  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  Dutch 
and  Belgian  ports  to  the  security  of  this 
country ! 

*  The  peouriousQcas  of  the  queen  waa  so  extnor- 
tfixiary,  that  it  nmounted  to  a  monomania.  When  it 
was  reported  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  taken  refuge 
in  Coronna,  she  ordered  Effingham  to  lay  np  some  of 
her  lai^est  ships  and  discJiaiige  the  seamen.  But  Ef- 
fingham begged  leave  to  retain  aU  in  oommiouon  at 
bis  own  expense. 


The  Spanish  fleet,  after  its  first  mishap, 
had  got  well  under  sail  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  July,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth 
they  were  off  the  Lizard ;  and  the  same 
nignt,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England,  mountain,  clif^  and  foreland 
threw  up,  one  after  another,  their  fiery 
signals  that  the  foe  was  at  last  on  the 
coast.  Slowly,  in  pompous  array,  like  a 
floating  city,  the  Armada,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  sail,  floated  up  the  channel.  Its 
enormous  galleons  and  galeasses,  rowing- 
gaUeys  and  tenders,  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  the  largest  vessels  castellat- 
ed at  stem  and  stem,  with  low  wabts,  and 
shot-proof  towers,  were,  however,  with 
all  their  parade  of  gilded  saints  and  bul- 
warks, pulpits,  streamers,  standards  and 
ostentatious  pageantry,  little  match  for 
the  light  -  heeled  cruisers  of  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Winter  and  Frobisher,  who  fell  in 
with  them  on  the  thirty-first  of  July.  The 
superiority  of  English  seamanship  was 
never  more  manifest  than  on  that  day. 
The  great  Spanish  hulks,  from  the  very 
beginning,  found  themselves  out-maneu- 
vered by  their  nimble  adversaries,  riddled 
with  shot,  and  unable  to  get  a  blow  in 
exchange.  The  English  craft  walked 
round  and  round  them,  and  inflicted  the 
most  fearftil  punishment,  so  that  on  the 
very  first  day  the  flag-ships  of  the  Guipuz- 
coan  and  of  the  Andalusian  squadrons, 
with  a  general,  admiral,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  officers  and  men,  and  some  one  hun- 
dred thousand  ducats  of  treasure,  were  lost 
to  the  Spaniards.  On  went  the  Spanish 
fleet,  however,  leisurely  wafted  up  the 
channel,  followed  by  the  English.  On  the 
second  of  August,  there  was  as  Hawkins 
said,  "  a  sharp  and  long  fight,"  and  volun- 
teers of  all  ranks,  like  Cumberland,  North- 
umberland, Oxford,  Raleigh,  Brooke  and 
Dudley,  Willoughby  and  others,  came  oflT 
to  the  queen's  ships  from  the  coasts  of 
Dorsetshire,  to  take  their  share  of  the 
day's  glorv.  The  tactics  day  after  day 
were  of  the  same  kind;  the  unwieldy 
Spanish  hulks  trying  in  vain  to  grapple 
with  their  light-winged  antagonists  who 
poured  in  their  broadsides  and  danced 
away.  On  the  fourth  of  August  both 
fleets  were  off  Dunnose,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Here  Frobisher,  in  the  Triumph, 
got  to  close  quarters  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  in  some  danger;  when  Effing- 
ham, the  Lord  Admiral,  in  the  Ark  Roy^, 
with  the  Golden  Lion,  the  White  Bear, 
the  Elizabeth,  the  "Victory  and  the  Lei- 
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cester,  bore  down  into  the  midst  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  laid  himself  within 
point-blank  range  of  Medina's  flag-ship, 
the  St.  Martin,  while  his  comrades  were 
at  cqaally  close  quarters  with  the  St. 
Mark,  the  St.  Luke,  the  St.  Philip,  and 
tlie  rest  of  the  apostolic  squadron.  As 
soon  as  Frobisher,  however,  had  extricated 
himself,  the  admiral  gave  the  signal  for 
retreat,  and  the  English  walked  away 
from  their  gigantic  adversaries,  leaving 
behind  them  ghastly  marks  of  punish- 
ment, while  the  enemy's  fire  went  high 
over  their  heads.  On  the  sixth  of  August, 
nevertheless,  the  Spanish  fleet  dropped 
anchor  in  Calais  Roads,  without  having 
Buflcred  any  serious  discomfiture. 

The  English  fleet  dropped  anchor  in 
front  of  them,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tance, and  during  that  night  and  the  next 
day,  Sunday,  the  seventh  of  August,  the 
fleets  remained  rising  and  fiiHing  at  their 
anchors.  The  impatience  on  board  the 
Spanish  fleet  increased  from  hour  to  hour, 
mixed  with  horrible  suspicions  of  treach- 
ery. Where  was  Parma  ?  Where  were 
his  invincible  legions^  seasoned  in  the 
smoke  of  a  hundred  battle-fields  ?  Where 
was  the  fiimous  Terzio  of  Naples,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  strong,  the  most 
splendid  regiment  ever  known  in  the  an- 
nals of  war  ?  Where  the  renowned  col- 
umns of  Spanish  infantry,  then  the  most 
terrible  in  the  world,  and  celebrated  by 
Bossuet  a  century  later  for  being  as  solid 
as  ramparts,  but  ramparts  capable  of  re- 
pairing their  breaches  ?  Where  were  the 
Margraves,  princes,  arch-dukes,  scions  of 
royal  houses  and  noble  English  traitors, 
who  had  rushed  to  the  camp  of  Famese 
as  to  a  tournament  ?  Alas  I  the  plot,  like 
Hotspur's,  was  an  excellent  plot,  but  it 
was  made  up,  unfortunately,  of  two  halves 
which  could  not  be  got  together.  Famese 
was,  Drake  said,  "  raging  like  a  bear  rob- 
bed of  her  whelps."  Dajr  after  day  he  had 
told  Philip  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
out  with  his  flotilla  and  transports— that 
the  armada  must  at  least  clear  the  way 
for  him.  With  incredible  labor  and  ex- 
pense he  had  got  his  troops  down  to  the 
sea  coast ;  on  the  news  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Armada  before  Calais  he  had  packed 
his  men  like  sacks  of  corn  in  his  boats,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  get  out  to  sea, 
but  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  guard- 
ed every  outlet,  braved  him,  taunted 
him,  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Alexander, 
beside  hmiself  with  rage,  ordered  a  thou- 


sand musketeers  to  assault  those  insolent 
boatmen.  "  With  his  own  hand,"  so  it  is 
related,  ^'  he  struck  dead  more  than  one 
of  his  own  oflicers  who  remonstrated 
against  these  commands,  and  then  the  at- 
tack was  made  by  his  thousand  musketeers 
upon  the  Hollanders,  and  every  man  of 
the  thousand  was  slain !"  And  while  he 
thus  continued  to  wait,  the  prince  of  As- 
coli,  who  had  gone  ashore  from  the  Span- 
ish fleet  ofl*  Calais,  brought  him  news  of 
the  panic  struck  into  the  Armada  by 
Eflingham's  fire-ships,  and  of  their  disper- 
sion and  flight. 

"  To  the  queen's  glorious  naval  commanders, 
to  the  dauntless  mariners  of  England,  with  their 
well-handled  vessels,  their  admirable  seaman- 
manship,  their  tact  and  their  courage,  belonged 
the  ioys  of  the  contest^  the  triumph,  and  the 
glorious  pursuit ;  but  to  the  patient  Hollanders 
and  Zealanders,  who,  with  their  hundred  vessels, 
held  Farnese,  the  chief  of  the  great  enterprise, 
at  bay,  a  close  prisoner  with  his  whole  army  in 
his  own  ports,  daring  him  to  the  issue,  and 
ready — to  the  last  plank  of  their  fleet,  and  to 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood — ^to  confront  both 
him  and  the  I>uke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  an  equal 
share  of  honor  is  due.  The  safety  of  the  two 
free  commonwealths  of  the  ^orld  in  that  tern- 
ble  contest  was  achieved  by  the  people  and  the 
mariners  of  the  two  States  combined." — (VoL 
ii  p.  465.) 

Meanwhile  the  flre-ships  of  Eflingham, 
on  the  night  of  the  seventh,  had  thrown 
a  frightful  panic  among  the  crews  of  the 
Spanish  fleet ;  many  vessels  were  disabled, 
two  flred,  and  the  rest  driven  from  their 
moorings.  Nevertheless  Medina  Sidonia 
would  have  returned  to  take  up  his  quar- 
ters, but  in  the  six  hours'  fight  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  which  Winter  especially 
distinguished  himself,  so  many  of  his  ships 
were  disabled  that  he  was  compelled  to 
order  a  retreat.  Spanish  sailors  who  had 
been  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto  said  that 
that  famous  searfight  was  iar  outdone  by 
this  combat  off  Gravelines.  The  conduct 
of  our  great  sea-captains,  even  after  that 
event,  was  a  union  of  the  most  consum- 
mate audacity  and  prudence.  They  kept 
close  to  the  heels  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
nearly  drove  them  on  to  the  fatal  sands 
of  Zealand ;  and  when  the  enemy,  by  a 
change  of  wind,  were  enabled  to  stand 
out  to  sea,  the  English  fleet  followed 
them,  although  many  ships  were  without 
ammunition  or  provisions.  "  Though  our 
powder  and  shot  was  well  nigh  spent,'' 
said  the  Lord  Admiral,  ^*  we  put  on  a  brag 
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conntcDauce  and  gave    them  chase,  as 
though  we  wauted  nothing." 

Part  of  the  fleet  put  back  to  cover  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  look  after  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  but  the  Lord  Admiral 
dogged  the  flying  Spaniards  over  the 
North  Sea  till  the  twelfth  of  August, 
when  he  put  back.  It  seems  that  Medina 
Sidonia  was  on  the  point  of  banging  out 
the  white  flag,  so  terrified  was  lie  at  the 
prospect  of  having  to  weather  the  tem- 
pestuous passage  round  the  Orkneys  and 
the  Hebndes.  On  the  fourteenth  came 
that  tremendous  storm  which  strewed 
the  greater  part  of  the  shattered  hulks  in 
wrecks  about  the  granite  rocks  of  Nor- 
way and  the  Faroes.  Out  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  scarce  ten  thousand  returned  to 
Spain.  There  was  hardly  a  noble  family 
in  the  country  which  was  not  in  mourn- 
ing— afflavUbeus  et  disaipantur.  In  the 
words  of  Drake,  "Their  invincible  and 
dreadful  navy,  with  all  its  great  and  ter- 
rible ostentation,  did  not  in  all  their  sail- 
ing about  England,  so  much  as  sink  or 
tale  one  ship,  bark,  or  pinnace,  or  cock- 
boat of  ours,  or  even  burn  so  much  as  one 
sheep-cote  on  this  land."  Nevertheless  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  penurionsness 
of  the  queen  exposed  England  to  a  fright- 
ful danger.  The  love  of  sparing — as  her 
generals  called  it — was  with  her  an  infa- 
tuation, a  monomania,  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  imperiled  the  existence  of 
England,  and  subjected  her  noblest  de 
fenders  to  lamentable  and  cruel  forgetful- 
ness  on  the  part  of  their  obdurate  mis- 
tress. Before  the  danger  had  even  passed 
away,  in  the  latter  days  of  August,  the 
sailors  were  dying  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  ship  fever — penshing  in  the 
ships,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  naval 
ports,  with  no  hospitals  to  take  them  in. 
"  It  would  grieve  any  man's  heart,"  wrote 
the  Lord  Admiral,  "  to  see  men  that  have 
served  so  valiantly  die  so  miserably.  The 
orews  had  been  eight  months  at  sea,  sub- 
ject to  excessive  privation,  and  could  not 
get  their  wages ;  so  that,"  said  Howard, 
'^  it  breeds  a  marvelous  alteration  among 
them." 

Tet  the  spirited  attitude  of  the  queen 
at  Tilbury,  and  the  annihilation  of  Philip's 
great  enterprise,  raised  the  temper  of  the 
country  to  an  heroic  height.  Then  com- 
menced that  series  of  glorious  enterprises 
which  carried  terror  and  destruction  into 
every  port  where  Spanish  was  spoken, 
which  cut  oflT  every  fleet,  and  ravaged 


their  colonies  one  after  another  from  Por- 
to  Rico  and  Nombre  de  Dios  to  the  coasts 
of  Chili  and  Peru.  The  queen  herself,  on 
the  accession  of  Henry  1  v.,  came  liberal- 
ly forward  to  his  assistance;  and  the  val- 
or of  Lord  Willoughby,  Norria,  Williams, 
Baskerville,  Borroughs,  Umpton,  Vere, 
and  Essex  contributed  to  secure  the 
throne  of  France,  in  spite  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma  and  the  League,  for  the  monarch 
to  whom  Protestantism  was  to  owe  the 
glorious  triumph  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
For  after  the  dcsti'uction  of  the  Armada 
a  rapid  change  took  place  in  the  affairs  of 
France.  In  the  same  year  the  Guise  was 
murdered  by  Henry  IIL,  who  himself 
was  assassinated  by  Jacques  Clement  on 
the  flrst  of  August,  1569,  and  with  the 
victories  of  Henry  IV.  the  dark  cloud  of 
Spanish  ambition  passed  away  from  the 
face  of  Europe. 

We  have  thus  been  enabled,  with  Mr. 
Motley's  assistance,  to  pass  in  review  one 
of  the  most  famous  epiBodes  of  English 
history,  the  ignominious  defeat  of  the 
greatest  conspiracy  against  the  freedom 
and  conscience  of  man  which  was  ever 
attempted.  It  has  been  impossible  in 
the  limits  of  these  pages  to  do  justice  to 
the  noble  spirit  and  achievements  of  our 
navy;  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  the  storm  did  no  more  than  con- 
summate the  disaster  of  the  enemy.  Much 
as  we  value  the  new  light  which  Mr. 
Motley  has  thrown  on  this  famous  pas- 
sage of  our  history,  we  difier  from  him  in 
his  estimate  of  the  results  likely  to  follow, 
even  had  Parma  effected  a  landing. 
When  we  consider  not  only  the  gallantry 
and  seamanship  of  England's  naval  heroes 
on  this  occasion,  but  also  that  which 
Raleigh  and  Essex  displayed  soon  after, 
as  well  as  tliat  eternally  memorable  action 
of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  three  years 
later,  when  with  one  ship  and  a  crew  of 
a  hundred  and  three,  he  engaged  the 
whole  Spanish  fleet  of  flfty-three  sail  and 
ten  thousand  men,  from  three  in  the  after- 
noon to  the  break  of  day  the  next  morn- 
ing, during  which  engagement  he  destroy- 
ed four  ships  and  a  thousand  men ;  it  can . 
not  be  imagined  that  even  had  the  Span- 
iards succeeded  in  effecting  the  junction 
with  Parma  ;  and  in  landing  on  the  coast 
that  they  could  long  have  maintained  a 
position  in  England.  The  English  fleet, 
inferior  as  it  was  in  point  of  size  and  num- 
ber, showed  itself  even  without  the  aid  of 
the  storm,  more  than  m  tch  for  the  Great 
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Armada.  Whatever  force  had  landed  on 
the  coast,  whatever  military  position  the 
genias  of  Parma  might  have  taken  up, 
the  invading  army  would  have  found 
itself  cat  off  by  the  indomitable  courage 
of  men  like  Drake,  Howard,  Frobisher, 
Winter,  and  Hawkins  —  men  who  could 
not  only  have  got  fitted  out  in  English 
ports,  but  in  the  Netherlands. 

Besides  which,  a  country  in  janns,  as 
the  England  of  that  day  was,  is  nearly 
invincible.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
every  citizen  was  trained,  as  he  ought 
indeed  to  be,'  to  the  use  of  arms.  Our 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  earliest 
youth  were  practiced  not  only  in  hunting, 
horsemanship,  and  the  mimic  warfare  of  the 
lists,  but  at  the  sword  and  dagger,  wrest- 
ling, throwing,  leaping,  and  every  manly 
exercise.  "  First,  in  any  case,  practice  with 
the  single  sword,  and  then  with  the  dag- 
ger ;  let  no  day  pass  without  an  hour  or 
two  of  such  exercise ;  the  rest  study  and 
confer  diligently."  So  writes  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  to  his  brother  Robert  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasbourg,  after  a  great  deal 
of  advice  about  Aristotle  and  logic.  No 
father  wrote  to  his  son  at  school  in  those 
days  without  telling  him  to  play  out  his 
play  lustily  at  weapons.  Nor  were  the 
yeomen,  peasants,  and  townsfolk  less 
practised  at  singlestick,  pike  exercise,  and 
every  kind  of  athletic  sport.  An  army 
of  such  men  headed  by  the  lord-lieu- 
tenants and  gentlemen  of  the  county 
would  have  made  short  work  with  the 
invaders;  and  we  know  the  Catholics 
themselves,  as  soon  as  the  real  danger  ap- 
peared, volunteered  to  serve  as  soldiers 
m  the  ranks  or  as  seamen  in  the  ships. 

Neither  do  we  agree  with  Mr.  Motley 
in  esteeming  Philip  insincere  in  his  Cath- 
olicism. In  our  opinion  he  has  at  least 
that  excuse  for  his  barbarity,  if  it  be 
an  excuse.  We  regard  him  with  the 
same  horror  as  an  idolater  who  thinks  to 


appease  and  worship  his  deity  with 
groans,  torture,  and  unceasing  anguish  of 
innumerable  victims.  His  God  was  the 
idol  of  bigotry,  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
mercy,  and  whose  delight  was  pain.  We 
have  no  doubt  he  spoke  the  real  feeling 
of  his  heart  when  he  said  to  the  victim, 
who  was  about  to  be  burned  at  the  stake : 
"  Perish  thou,  and  all  like  thee ;  if  my 
own  son  were  a  heretic,  I  would  deliver 
him  to  the  flames."  The  very  letters  in 
these  volumes  are  to  us,  in  their  cold, 
rigid,  pietistic  tone,  a  proof  of  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  fanaticism.  It  is  true  that 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Empire 
of  Germany  he  offered  beforehand  to 
tolerate  Protestantism  in  his  dominions. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  con- 
fessors would,  if  he  had  succeeded  there, 
instantly  have  relieved  him  from  the  obli- 

fation,  and  that  to  have  arrived  at  such  a 
ignity  by  means  of  a  broken  vow  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  triumph  for 
Romanism.  He  doubtless  had  not  the 
most  remote  intention  of  keeping  such  a 
promise  at  the  time  he  made  it.  Both  ho 
and  Catherine  de  Medici  will  long  remain 
conspicuous  in  history,  as  examples  of 
how  completely  a  Jesuit  education  can 
extirpate  the  conscience,  and  leave  no- 
thing behind  but  superstition  and  cruelty. 
In  me  Catholic  world,  all  greatness  of 
character  perished,  and  through  the  con- 
fessional the  spirit  of  Loyola  governed  all. 
The  conscience  of  all  Catholic  Europe 
passed  through  the  alembic  of  the  Jesuit, 
and  the  result  has  endured  to  this  day. 
Italy  is  only  now  endeavoring  to  awaken 
from  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  deadly 
poison  then  infused  into  her  system  ;  and 
it  would  seem  as  though  Spain,  the  land  of 
the  Inquisition  of  Philip  11.,  in  its  feeble 
and  frantic  efforts  at  life,  was  yet  long  to 
remain  as  a  warning  and  an  example  of 
the  terrible  past  from  which  we  have 
escaped. 
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"For  all  manner  of  persons,"  said 
Thomas  Carlyle,  "how  much  could  one 
have  wished  that  the  making  of  our 
British  railways  had  gone  on  with  delihe- 
ration  ;  that  these  great  works  had  made 
themselves,  not  in  live  years,  but  in  fifly 
and  fivel"  Since  the  "  Latter-day  pam- 
phlets "  were  written,  the  three  great  en- 
gineers of  the  railway  mania  have  died 
premature  deaths.  Stephenson,  Brunei, 
and  Locke,  humanly  speakly,  might  have 
been  alive  at  this  moment  if  the  feverish 
and  £ital  development  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem had  not  made  an  excessive  demand 
upon  their  nerves,  their  intellects,  and 
their  physical  strength.  The  seeds  were 
sown  in  1845  of  the  gradual  diminution  of 
vital  power  and  lingering  diseases  that 
carried  them  oflf  in  1859-60.  Of  the  pro- 
fessional compeers  and  associates  who  sued 
generous  tears  of  sorrow  around  Stepen- 
Bons^s  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  not 
one  but  had  his  story  to  tell  of  the  incre- 
dible labor,  prolonged  vigils,  exhausting 
fatigues,  and  incessant  journeys  of  the 
railway  mania.  Men  who  used  to  boast 
that  in  order  to  lodge  their  plans  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1845,  they  did  not  go 
to  bed  for  six  weeks — snatching  an  hour 
of  unrefreshing  slumber  on  the  sofa,  and 
keeping  themselves  awake  by  strong  coffee 
and  other  stimulants — ^now  sighed  and 
cursed  the  folly  of  that  mad  time.  The 
mourners  at  the  grave  of  Brunei  and 
Locke  had  the  same  personal  experiences 
to  relate,  and  the  same  unavailing  regrets 
to  utter. 

One  or  two  of  the  leading  Parliamen- 
tary counsel  of  that  time  survive,  but  with 
shattered  nerves  and  broken  constitutions. 
Paralysis  has  struck  down  some  of  the 
witnesses  in  railwav  committee  rooms; 
the  lunatic  asylums  have  received  others. 
Lawyers,  engineers,  surveyors,  secretaries, 
sharebrokers,  did  not  and  coidd  not  work 
in  measure.  And  they  have  since  paid  the 
penalty  of  "  too  much  work."  The  suc- 
cessful lawyer  Is  greatly  tempted  to  work 
too  much.    His  professional  duties  are 


most  laborious  and  exacting,  and  demand 
a  constitution  of  iron.  Yet  it  is  expected 
of  every  great  advocate,  alike  by  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public,  that  he  shall  have 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  He  can  hardly  es- 
cape the  House  of  Commons,  for  if  he 
should  be  of  opinion  that  he  has  quite 
enough  on  his  hands  in  the  courts  legisla- 
tive, honors  will  be  thrust  upon  him  by 
some  admiring  constituency.  As  soon  as 
he  can  escape  from  Her  Majesty's  Judges 
he  doffs  wig  and  gown,  and  rushes  into 
St.  Stephen's.  The  late  hours  of  modem 
legblation  seem  expressly  designed  to  kill 
off  the  Parliamentary  lawyer.  Bethell, 
Cairns,  Malins,  Rolt,  Bovill,  and  other 
lawyera  in  large  practice  are  frequently  to 
be  seen  in  St  Stephen's  at  two  and  three 
in  the  morning,  waiting  for  some  law  Bill ; 
yet  they  walk  into  the  courts  the  same 
morning  at  ten,  as  if  the  night  before  they 
had  gone  to  rest  with  chanticleer.  Sel- 
win,  Q.C.,  member  for  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, a  rising  star  in  the  Parliamentary 
firmament,  had  prepared  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate speech  last  session  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Charities  Bill.  This  Bill  was 
usually  the  last  of  twenty  or  thirty  orders 
of  the  day ;  and  when  the  clerk  at  the 
table  read  over  the  name  of  the  Bill  at 
two,  sometimes  at  three,  and  now  and 
then  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
bill  was  postponed,  without  any  question 
being  put  from  the  chair,  or  any  fair  oc- 
casion being  offered  of  plunging  into  a 
legal  definition  of  *^  superstitious  uses.'* 
For  a  couple  of  months  our  Chancery 
barrister,  who  ought  to  have  been  at  home 
reading  his  briera,  or  refreshing  himself 
by  a  good  night's  sleep  for  the  next  day's 
work  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  sat  pa- 
tiently by  the  side  of  his  commanding 
officer,  Mr.  Newdegate,  until  the  House 
rose,  waiting  the  opportunity  of  firing  off 
Ms  oration. 

The  leaders  of  a  great  poetical  agitation 
sometimes  break  down  under  the  exces- 
sive &tigue  and  waste  of  nervous  energy, 
consequent  upon  public  meetings,  coun- 
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cils,  correspondence,  and  travel.  The 
man  who  by  his  ^'  unadorned  eloquence  " 
contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the 
trinmph  of  free  trade,  is  now  the  pale,  at- 
tenuated shadow  of  his  former  self,  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  balmy  air  of  Algeria, 
and  exhibiting  in  his  feeble  gait  and  lan- 
guid manner  the  weakness  of  a  confirmed 
valetudinarian.  His  friend  and  colleague, 
a  man  of  burly  frame  and  of  greater  vehe- 
mence suffered  still  more  from  overwork 
and  the  relUstion  of  success.  He  was  or- 
dered by  his  .physicians  to  withdraw  alto- 
gether for  a  time  from  public  life,  and 
manifested  symptoms  of  such  severe  cere- 
bral inflammation  that  it  was  doubted 
whether  he  would  ever  be  able  again  to 
take  part  in  public  affdirs.  Joseph  Bro- 
therton.  Sir  J.  Potter,  Augustus  Stafford, 
Gooch,  Jacob  Bell,  Fagan,  Henry  Fitzroy, 
Hildyard,  F.  Lucas,  Molesworth,  Muntz, 
M.  T.  Baines,  are  a  few  recent  Parliamen- 
tary celebrities  who  occur  to  us,  of  whom 
it  may  be  said  that  they  died  prematurely 
of  "  too  much  work." 

Men  of  letters,  science,  and  art  every 
year,  contribute  to  this  mournful  catalo- 
gue. Witness  Albert  Smith,  Dr.  Todd, 
Sir  C.  Barry,  R.  B.  Brough,  M.  Jullien, 
among  the  better-known  victims  of  1860. 
Lord  Macauley  had  the  build,  strength, 
and  constitution  of  a  man  destined  for 
long  life,  yet  he  died  at  sixty.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Dalhousie  was  another  distinguish- 
ed victim  of  over-work.  In  private  life, 
every  man's  experience  enables  him  to 
count  upon  his  fingers  a  dozen  of  his  ri- 
vals and  friends  who  would  not  be  content 
to  work  with  measure,  who  '^  lit  the  can- 
dle at  both  ends,"  and  who  fell,  like  Hor- 
ner, FoUett,  and  C.  Buller,  with  the  har- 
vest around  them,  just  as  they  had  reaped 
a  few  sheaves  of  the  golden  grain.  The 
House  of  Commons  offers  a  conspicuous 
and  fatal  temptation  to  mercantile  and 
professional  men  to  work  too  much.  The 
London  banker  finds  his  account  in  a 
dozen  ways  in  obtaining  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Rothschild,  61yn, 
Thomas  Baring,  Hankey,  Gumey,  Hoare, 
etc.,  tug  at  the  oar  all  the  day,  and  come 
down  at  night  to  write  more  letters  in  the 
intervals  of  debate.  Of  the  lawyers  we 
have  already  spoken ;  they  are  old,  and, 
luckily  for  tnem,  hardened  offenders 
against  the  laws,  of  hygiene.  Country 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  Parlia- 
ment usually  take  an  active  part  in  the 
operationa  of  their  respective  firms,  and 


are  consulted  in  all  matters  of  importance. 
County  representatives,  and  other  country 
gentlemen  of  large  estates  are  not  exempt 
from  the  promptings  of  the  demon  of 
over-work,  and  get  through  an  enormous 
amount  of  correspondence  with  brother 
magistrates,  agents,  stewards,  bailiff, 
gamekeepers,  tenants,  and  dependents  of 
one  kiud  and  another,  before  they  enter 
upon  the  business  of  the  nation. 

Journalist  M.P.'s  are  by  no  means 
proof  against  the  inevitable  infection. 
Poor  Wilson  used  to  go  to  a  newspaper 
office  to  write  leading  articles  and  city 
articles  after  the  House  was  up,  and  has 
been  found  on  the  floor  of  the  editor's 
room  io  the  deadly  swoon  of  over  exhaust- 
ion. Ward,  the  late  Governor  of  Ceylon, 
edited  a  paper  while  he  was  secretary  to 
the  Admiralty.  The  late  Edward  Baines 
rose  every  morning  at  6  o'clock  during  the 
session  to  answer  the  constituents'  letters 
and  pen  leading  articles  for  the  Leeds 
Mercury.  His  son  is  said  to  have  more 
than  the  father's  activity  and  industry, 
but  does  not  greatly  commend  a  course  of 
life  that  is  evidently  self-denying  by  any 
healthiness  or  bloom  of  complexion,  rather 
appearing,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  he  were 
working  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  As  for 
Gladstone,  who,  while  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  receives  deputations,  makes 
experiments  with  Sykes's  hydrometer, 
answers  the  letters  of  any  financial  ama- 
teur who  is  not  content  with  his  speeches 
in  the  House,  conducts  a  well-sustained 
correspondence  with  half-a-dozen  Greek 
scholiasts  on  Hon^er^  and  writes  occasional 
letters  of  forty  pages  to  a  lawyer  on  some 
nice  legal  point — his  passion  for  work  is 
a  morbid  disease.  His  nerves  were  so 
irritable  and  his  physical  man  altogether 
so  unstrung  and  below  concert-pitch  last 
year  that  Mr.  Ferguson,  it  was  said,  more 
than  once  in  the  session  could  hardly  re- 
frain from  walking  up  the  floor  and  claim- 
ing the  great  orator  from  his  colleagues 
on  the  treasury  bench.  Mr.  Bright's 
physician  during  the  reform  bill  discus- 
sions of  last  session  is  said  to  have  owned 
a  similar  hankering.  Sidney  Herbert 
wisely  dreads  the  late  hours  and  fatigue 
of  another  session  in  the  lower  house  from 
which  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  with  little 
better  health  and  equal  wisdom,  retreated 
a  year  or  two  ago. 

The  women  seem  to  be  the  gainers  by 
the  excessive  toil  of  the  men.  It  is  for 
them  men  work  double  tides.    They  Kve 
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in  better  house,  wear  finer  clothes,  give 
gayer  parties,  and  mix  in  higher  circles 
than  they  would  do  if  their  fathers  and 
husbands  were  more  moderate  in  their 
aims.  Yet  if  women  would  be  honest 
they  would  confess  that  they  purchase 
tliese  pleasures  at  the  cost  of  many  hours 
of  ennui  and  anxiety.  The  wife  sees  little 
of  her  husband,  or  the  girls  of  their  father. 
They  complain  that  he  comes  home  at 
night  jaded,  languid,  not  seldom  moody 
and  irritable.  If  the  young  wife  be  of  as 
lively  social  turn  she  is  beset  with  danger 
during  the  long  hours  of  her  day's  widow- 
hood, as  Sir  C.  Cresswell  might,  from 
many  examples,  set  forth  and  expound. 
When  this  self-immolation  is  made  for 
children  the  motive  is  so  good  and  laud- 


able that  it  seems  to  call  for  praise  rather 
than  reproof.  The  father  overworks  him* 
self  that  the  boy  may  go  to  Eton  and  Ox- 
ford, and  that  he  may  send  the  daughter 
to  a  fashionable  school  at  £200  a-year. 
Society  applauds  the  self  denial,  yet  the 
children  m  the  long  run  are  not  always 
the  gainers.  Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  an  axiom  that,  where  a  parent  toils  at 
his  profession  with  an  eagerness  and  a 
degree  of  application  ruinous  to  his  own 
heSth  and  spirits,  the  children  will,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  have  bitter  cause  to 
mourn  over  the  imprudence.  They  lose, 
perhaps,  the  protecting  and  sustaining 
hand  lust  when  they  are  entering  life  and 
need  it  most. 


from    the    North    Brltlih    Beriew. 


MODERN        NECROMAKCT.* 


SpiRmiALisM,  from  whatever  aspect  we 
view  it,  merits  a  more  philosophical  and 
scientific  examination  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. Millions  are  said  to  believe  it. 
Men  of  considerable  mental  acquirements 
accept  it,  and  expound  it  with  all  the  fer- 
vor of  believers  in  a  new  creed.  Some  of 
them  are  necromancers,  with  a  deep  con- 
viction that  they  are  in  immediate  com- 
munication with  the  illustrious  dead,  and 
from  them  receive  revelations  of  a  world 
hitherto  not  only  undiscovered,  but  be 
lieved  to  be  undiscoverable.  They  pro- 
claim themselves  to  be,  and  are  accepted 
by  thousands  as  "  mediums"  of  intercourse 
between  the  living  and  dead,  and,  without 
doubt  or  hesitation,  set  forth  certain  state- 
ments as  the  truth  in  regard  to  ^^  spirits  " 
and  their  habitat. 

Less  speculative  and  mystical,  in  profes- 

*  1.  SmritualUm.  By  Jobn  W.  Edmonds  and 
Gboboi  T.  Dizna,  M.D. ;  with  an  Appendix  bj 
NjiTHAiiin.  T.  Tallmadgi.  Eighth  Edition.  New- 
Tork.    185S. 

2.  Foot/Mi  en  iKe  Bow*dary  of  another  World; 
with  JiarroHve  Illuttrationt,  B  Bobibt  Dale 
Own.    Philadelphia.    1860. 


sion  at  least,  another  class  of  cultivated 
minds  accept  the  various  phenomena  of 
spirit-rapping,  clairvoyance,  inexplicable 
dreams,  and  alleged  appearances  oi  ghosts 
as  facts,  but  yet  beyond  the  ordinary  ob- 
served course  of  natural  phenomena,  and 
as  pointing  to  the  existence  of  another 
ana  a  spiritual  world.  They  assume  to  be 
scientinc  spiritualists.  They  insist  that  it 
is  a  fallacious  principle  of  inquiry  to  affirm 
that  the  facts  are  supeniatural  or  impossi- 
ble, simply  because  they  are  opposed  to 
all  our  preconceived  ideas  and  foregone 
conclusions  as  to  the  natural  and  possible 
order  of  phenomena.  They  endeavor  to 
show  that  the  skepticism  as  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses,  which  is  adopted  and 
avowed  as  the  rule  of  inquiry  by  physi- 
cists, is  opposed  to  scientific  progress,  and 
has  especially  stood  in  the  way  of  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  immaterial  and  invisible. 
And  they  entertain  hopes  of  a  great  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  in  this  direction,  if  a 
suitable  bat  dispassionate  method  of  in- 
quiry be  adopted.  Possibly — remarks  a 
most  able  member  of  the  school — ^possi- 
bly truths  may  have  been  knocking  at  th« 
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tongae  will  speak  automatically.  We 
know  a  lady  in  whom  this  automatic  dex- 
terity can  be  easily  induced,  by  inducing 
a  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system,  so 
that  her  hand  will  move  and  write  quite 
irrespectively  of  any  volition  on  her  part. 
When  the  state  comes  on,  she  is  warned 
of  its  approach  by  a  spasmodic  feeling 
about  the  chin.  This  and  similar  pheno- 
mena are  due  to  an  automatic  action  of 
the  brain,  as  the  seat  of  the  ideas  and 
thoughts,  just  as  various  regular  convul- 
sions of  groups  of  muscles  are  due  to  au- 
tomatic action  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
its  continuation  into  the  brain.  A  few 
extracts  will  suffice  to  show  the  symptoms 
of  Dr.  Dexter's  "  case,"  and  indicate  the 
nature  of  his  hallucination  and  morbid  au- 
tomatic action,  and  the  development  of 
the  disorder. 

First,  as  to  the  hallucination,  and  the 
involuntary  or  automatic  character  of  his 
writing : 

"  It  was  not  until  I  had  become  fully  develop- 
ed as  a  writing  medium,  against  my  will  and  de- 
termined efforts  to  the  contrary,  that  I  yielded 
an  implicit  fiiith  in  the  truth  of  the  spirit  inter- 
coarse  with  man.  ...  I  were  more  than  a 
man  to  refuse  still  to  belieye,  when  I  was  a  liv- 
ing, acting  eyidence^  that  through  me,  and  against 
my  will,  spirits  possessed  the  power  and  ability 
to  write  their  thoughts  and  express  sentiments 
and  ideas  as  much  opposed  to  the  ordinary  ac- 
tions of  my  mind  as  if  it  were  another  person. 
.  .  .  Let  it  also  be  understood,  that  the  spirit- 
manifestation  by  my  arm  is  absolutely  involun- 
tary. I  have  no  direction  in  the  act  My 
muscles  are  the  medium  of  spirit-communication, 
not  my  thought,'*  etc. 

Like  all  persons  with  this  form  of  hallu- 
cination, Dr.  Dexter  had  others  of  great 
pathological  significance,  which  occurred 
immediately  before  or  during  sleep : — 

'^After  their  concerted  and  continued  attempt 
to  impress  me  had  passed  over,  I  refrained  firom 
visiting  circles,  and  thought,  by  staying  away,  I 
might  be  free  from  any  impression ;  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  my  arm  would  be  moved  when  asleep, 
and  awake  me  by  its  motion.  During  the  time 
I  abstained  fi^m  sitting  in  any  circle,  I  was 
twice  lifted  bodily  from  mj  bed,  moved  off  its 
edge  and  thus  suspended  m  the  air.  The  first 
time  I  was  so  dealt  with,  I  had  retired  to  a  dif- 
ferent room  from  the  one  I  usually  occupied 
1  had  not  been  asleep,  and  was  conscious  of 
every  thing  around  me.  As  I  lay  composing 
myself  for  sleep,  I  discovered  my  whole  body 
was  trembling  in  every  fiber  [sic.]  I  attempted 
to  raise  my  hand,  but  I  could  not  move ;  my 
eyes  were  closed,  and  the  lids  fastened.    My 


mind  was  unusually  active,  and  I  noted  every 
thing  which  took  place  with  an  intenseness  of 
perception  I  never  before  experienced.  My  bo- 
dily sensation  was  likewise  increased  in  power. 
As  I  lay  there,  unable  to  move  a  limb,  my  body 
was  lifted  from  the  bed,  and  moved  gently  to- 
wards the  edge,  with  the  bedclothes  over  it; 
there  it  remained  a  moment,  and  then  it  was 
moved  off  the  bed  into  the  room,  suspended  in 
the  air,  and  there  held  for  an  instant.  [Halluci- 
nation of  relation  to  space.]  Just  at  this  time 
the  fire-bells  rung  an  alarm,  and  my  body  was 
suddenly  brought  back  to  the  bed,  and  deposit- 
ed in  the  same  place  I  had  previously  occupied, 
with  a  sort  of  jerk,  as  if  it  had  been  dropped 
from  the  power  that  held  it  [The  dream  bro- 
ken.] I  immediately  recovered  my  power  of 
locomotion,  and  arose  from  the  bed  and  examin- 
ed the  clothes,  and  found  they  had  been  drawn 
over  toward  the  side  where  I  had  been  lifted, 
and  were  trailing  on  the  floor. 

"  I  was  deeply  moved  at  this  special  evidence 
of  spirit-manifestation.  .  .  .  For  the  first 
time  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  perhaps,  in  this  evi- 
dent design  to  develop  me  as  a  medium  [no- 
tional hallucination  of  suspicion,]  I  might,  by 
submitting  to  their  direction,  arrive  at  the  whole 
truth  of  spirit  intercourse  with  man.  I  felt  im- 
pelled to  ask  if  there  were  spirits  in  the  room. 
Three  distinct  raps  were  given  in  reply,  indicat- 
ing they  were  present;  and  then,  too  deeply 
agitated  to  question  further,  I  again  returned  to 
bed  to  ponder,"  etc. 

In  short,  the  hallucinations  gradually 
became  more  fully  developed,  and  he  be- 
gan to  find  out  that  his  hand  "  was  seized 
and  made  to  write."  And  the  mode  of 
development  of  this  automatic  movement 
is  significant : 

"I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  office,  late  at 
night,  and  was  leaning  back  in  a  rocking-chair. 
.  .  .  As  my  hand  lay  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  I  felt  a  singular  sensation  in  the  whole 
limb,  as  if  the  arm  were  grasped  by  two  hands 
at  its  upper  part  [hallucination  of  touch.]  I  at- 
tempted to  raise  it,  hut  was  unable  so  to  do ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  made  the  effort  to  move  it,  the 
fingers  were  bent  down  tightly  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair,  and  grasped  it  firmly  [a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  fingers.]  Immediately  the 
hand  began  to  tremble,  ana  as  I  watched  the 
movement  the  whole  limb  was  shaken  violently 
At  this  moment  I  heard  two  loud  raps  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  side  wall  of  the  room  [halluci- 
nation of  hearing ;]  and  it  then  occurred  to  mo, 
that  this  unseen  power,  whose  manifestation  I 
had  so  often  witnessed  [in  circles  of  inquirers,] 
was  in  some  way  operating  upon  me  [notional 
hallucination  from  suggestioa]  To  satisfy  my- 
self^ I  asked  in  an  audible  voice,  *  Did  the  spirits 
just  rap  V  There  were  three  distinct  raps  in 
reply.  I  then  asked,  *Are  the  spirits  trying  to 
influence  me  V    Again  there  were  three  distinct 
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author  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 
Be  this  aa  it  may,  they  acted  on  the  hint, 
and  he  came  back  to  the  doctor  and  the 
judge  (who  remained  in  "  copy  "  conver- 
sation'till  after  midnight,)  and  moved  the 
former,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr. 
Edmonds,  to  write  as  follows : 

**  Sleep?  Certainly,  Judge,  how  can  our 
bodies  support  the  tear  and  wear  of  life  without 
sleep  ?  But  the  nearer  I  approach  those  I  love, 
the  more  I  identify  myself  with  their  present 
feelings.  Thus,  I  feel  inclined  to-ni^ht  to  bo 
cosy  with  you  two,  and  to  open  my  heart,  and 
tell  you  of  its  high  and  noble  aspirations,  to  tell 
you  with  what  joy  I  shall  wend  my  way  to 
those  worlds  spoken  of  by  Swedenborg,  when  I 
shall  have  accomplished  the  object  for  which  I 
now  labor." 

The  main  object  of  Bacon  and  Sweden- 
borg seems  to  have  been  to  instruct  Dr. 
Dexter  and  the  deluded  judge  and  gover- 
nor, and  their  friends,  in  the  doctrines  of 
spiritualism,  and  the  best  modes  of  propa- 
gating them.    With  that  total  defect  of 
power  to  perceive  the  incongruous,  which 
characterizes  the  insane  affected  with  this 
class  of  hallucinations,  Dn  Dexter  and  his 
friends  can  perceive  nothing  extraordinary 
unfit  these  persons  are  to  observe  and  |  in  the  circumstances,  that  he,  an  obscure 
compare  even  the  most  ordinary  pheno- 
mena.    Otherwise,  we  should  be  shocked 
to  find  that  the  English  of  the  great  Chan- 
cellor of  England  has  degenerated  in  the 
"  spirit-world,"  as  well  as  his  love  of  truth. 
We  find,  for  example,  that  when  Lord 
Bacon  was  in  the  full  flow  of  his  commu- 
nications, and  telling  Dr.  Dexter  how  to 
comport  himself  towards  those  who  deny 
the  phenomena  and  conclusions  of  spirit- 
u<ilism,  his  advice  was,  that  there  should 
be  a  "  grand  dignity"  in  Dr.  Dexter's  an- 
swers, and  a  "moral  personification"  of 
his  communion  with  spirits.    Again,  Dr. 
Dexter  took  the  great  liberty,  we  must 
say,  of  asking  Lord  Bacon  to  stop,  while 
he  should  '*  read  to  Judge  Barbour  some 
of  S wedenborg's  communications."    Lord 
Bacon  was  good  enough  to  say,  in  his 
polite  way,  "  that  he  was  always  instruct- 
ed by  anything  from  Swedenborg ;"  but 


raps.    At  this  I  arose  firom  my  chair,  arranged 
my  books,  and  then  retired,"  etc 

Every  physician  familiar  with  the  hallu- 
cinations of  the  insane,  can  recognize  mor- 
bid phenomena  in  all  these.  Corporeal 
hallucinations  of  floating,  etc.,  spectral 
sounds,  and  suspicions  of  unseen  or  mys- 
terious agencies,  are  commonly  associated 
in  certain  forms  of  maniacal  melancholia. 
In  Dr.  Dexter's  case,  they  came  on  late  at 
night,  when  sitting  alone,  and  when  he 
was  just  entering,  or  already  in,  the  first 
stage  of  sleep,  a  condition  which  always 
highly  predisposes  to  irregular  action  of 
the  brain,  if  it  be  not  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  one  of  actual  incoherence  of 
ideas  (dreaming.) 

Dr.  Dexter  and  Mr.  Edmonds  affirm 
most  emphatically,  that  the  style  of  Dr. 
Dexter's  compositions  corresponded  to 
that  of  the  "  spirits"  by  whom  ne  was  thus 
Involuntarily  dealt  with.  That  would  have 
been  nothing  remarkable,  if  Dr.  Dexter  had 
been  already  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Bacon.  But  the  converse  is  certainly  the 
fact.  Hence  the  assertion  (itself  founded 
on  an  hallucination,)  in  common  with 
many  others,  serves  to  show  how  utterly 


ions  for  half  an-hour  or  so,  he  said,  ^^  I 
guess  we  will  all  go  home,  and  so  good 
night,"  We  can  understand  Lord  Bacon 
yawning,  but  the  parting  salutation  looks 
more  like  a  hint  from  Dr.  Dexter  himself 
to  Governor  Tallmadge  and  Judge  Bar- 
bour to  be  ofi^  than  the  pure  idiom  of  the 


transatlantic  physician,  had  been  selected 
by  the  greatest  deceased  philosopher  of 
Europe  as  the  medium  of  his  modern  spe- 
culations in  ghostdom,  and  that  he  should 
adopt  a  Yankee  idiom  to  express  them. 
It  is  curious  to  note  the  particulars  of  Dr. 
Dexter's  "  case"  in  other  respects.  When 
the  hand  acted  at  first  automatically,  the 
writing  and  the  ideas  were  equally  imper- 
fect, as  is  the  case  in  all  this  class  of  hal- 
lucinations. The  earlier  attempts  express- 
ed a  single  idea,  and  could  hardly  be 
deciphered  ;  while  it  was  only  after  some 
practice  that  the  writing  became  rapid, 
bold,  and  easily  read.  The  "patient" 
knew  nothing  of  what  he  had  written  until 
it  was  read  to  him,  and  even  then  the 
matter  wholly  passed  from  his  memory. 
At  first  it  was  necessary  he  should  "  sit  in 
a  circle"  before  his  hand  would  write,  and 
even  wait  an  hour  or  two ;  but  practice 


after  listening  to  that  great  ghost's  opin-   made  perfect,  and  as  his  susceptibility 


increased,  the  impression  was  felt  almost 
as  soon  as  the  circle  was  formed.  The 
morbid  state  would  also  come  on  when 
sitting  alone  at  night,  or  during  the  first 
sleep,  when  he  was  compelled  to  write. 
In  all  these  circumstances  we  have  the 
usual  conditions  of  morbid  phenomena. 
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Let  us  now  tarn  to  the  history  of  Judge 
Edmonds  as  given  by  himself,  and  we 
learn  the  history  of  his  "  case,"  as  one  of 
monomania  also : 

**  It  was  in  January  1851  that  my  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  suhject  of '  spiritual  inter- 
course.' I  was  at  the  time  withdrawn  from 
general  society;  I  was  laboring  under  great 
depression  of  spirits  (melancholia.)  I  was  oc- 
cupying all  my  leisure  in  reading  on  the  subject 
of  death,  and  man's  existence  aflerw^ard.  I  had, 
in  the  course  of  my  life,  read  and  heard  from 
the  palpit  so  many  contradictory  and  conflicting 
doctrines  on  the  subject,  that  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  belieye.  I  could  not,  if  I  would,  bdieve 
what  I  did  not  understand,  and  was  anxiously 
seeking  to  know  if,  after  death,  we  should  again 
meet  with  those  whom  we  had  loved  here,  and 
under  what  circumstances.  (Speculating  on 
ghosts  and  ghostdom.)  I  was  invited  by  a 
friend  to  witness  the  *  Rochester  Knockings.*  I 
complied,  more  to  oblige  her,  and  to  while  away 
a  tedious  hour.  I  tliought  a  good  deal  on  what 
I  witnessed,  and  determined  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  find  out  what  it  was.  If  it  was  a 
deception  or  a  delusion,  I  thought  I  could  de- 
tect it,"  etc 

This  is  the  usual  course  of  development 
of  disease  in  these  morbid  mono  ideists. 
They  have  an  entire  and  unwavering  con- 
viction of  their  own  cleverness,  and  their 
ability  to  detect  fraud  or  explain  pheno- 
mena, however  remarkable  and  obscure. 
No  suspicion  ever  crosses  their  mind,  that 
€it  least  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  ac- 
tion of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  is 
needed  in  these  cases ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore speedily  bewildered  in  the  quagmires 
of  superstition,  mysticism,  and  deception. 
As  bis  mental  state  became  worse,  Mr. 
Edmonds  experienced  a  class  of  hallucina- 
tions of  touch,  and  other  sensations  very 
common  in  persons  affected  with  a  morbid 
suspicion  of^  mysterious  agency,  as  of  gal- 
vanism, electricity,  secret  wires,  and  the 
like.  In  Mr.  Edmonds'  case,  the  agents 
are  spirits,  and,  as  usual,  manifest  their  in- 
fluence at  night : 

"  To-night,  after  I  had  gone  to  bed,  and  while 
I  lay  read^g,  according  to  my  usual  custom,  I 
felt  a  touching  on  my  left  thigh,  which  I  at  first 
thought  was  the  twitching  of  the  muscles, 
which  all  will  at  times  experience.  It  contin- 
ued, however,  so  long,  and  with  such  regularity 
of  intervals,  that  I  began  to  think  it  could  not 
be  from  that  cause.  I  accordingly  put  my 
hand  down  by  the  side  of  and  upon  my 
thigh,  and  the  touching  ceased.  The  moment  I 
withdrew  my  hand  it  was  renewed.  This  I  did 
sev^al  times,  always  with  the  same  result    I 


then  altered  the  position  of  my  hand.  .  .  .  The 
touchings  of  my  thigh  were  renewed;  and 
not  only  that,  but  there  was  a  feeling  on  the 
top  of  my  hand  and  across  my  fingers,  as  if  that 
which  touched  my  thigh  had  passed  across  my 
hand  and  touched  each  finger  as  it  passed.  It 
seemed  like  a  stream  of  electricity  passing 
across  and  touching  my  hand,  and  then  touch- 
ing my  thigh  with  a  spot  about  as  large  as  my 
littic  finger.  .  .  I  determined  to  ascertain  if  it  was 
intelligent  I  asked  a  question  aloud.  While 
I  was  asking,  the  touching  cea^d ;  and  when 
my  question  was  put,  my  thigh  was  twice 
touched,  with  distinct  intervals.  I  repeated  the 
question  mentally,  with  the  same  result,  only 
the  answer  was  then  given  by  three  distinct 
touches,"  eta 

Then  this  poor  gentleman  had  ^'  a  stream 
of  touchings,"  from  his  left  big  toe,  run- 
ning up  and  down  his  leg  several  times,  and 
finsdly  touchings  near  his  loins  on  the  left 
side,  very  gently  and  at  intervals,  until  he 
fell  asleep.  Between  twelve  and  one,  a 
few  nights  afterwards,  he  had  a  renewal 
of  the  touchings.  The  time  and  character 
of  these  phenomena  are  perfectly  charac- 
teristic of  the  class  of  hallucinations  to 
which  they  belong.  No  "  expert "  (not 
tainted  himself  by  necromancy)  would  fail 
to  recognize  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  in  tins  state 
Judge  Edmonds  believed  firmly  in  the 
most  extraordinary  assertions  of  spirit-me- 
diums, clairvoyantes,  and  the  like,  and 
listened  to  Dr.  Dexter's  mad  Yankee  tra- 
vestie  of  Lord  Bacon's  "  style  "  with  all 
the  satisfaction  of  a  brother  lunatic. 

As  a  pathological  revelation  of  mono- 
ideistic  insanity,  this  big  book  is  very  cu- 
rious ;  as  a  revelation  of  new  truths,  we 
hardly  need  say  it  is  a  tissue  of  absurdi- 
ties. Perhaps  some  apologetic  explanation 
is  needed  for  this  serious  investigation  of 
the  phenomena  of  spiritualism,  when  ob- 
viously the  easiest  method  would  have 
been  to  treat  the  whole  thing  with  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  Already,  however, 
this  method  has  been  followed  to  the  full- 
est extent ;  and  it  seemed  far  more  useful 
to  the  numerous  victims  of  these  delusions, 
as  well  as  to  society  at  large,  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  these  necromantic  lunatics  to 
examine  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  in 
a  serious  and  scientific  spirit.  The  honest 
conclusions  from  the  facts  we  give ;  and 
we  find  that  Dr.  Dexter  and  other  so-call- 
ed "  mediums  "  write  with  a  certain  co- 
herency, nothing  more  than  their  own  in- 
congruous aberrations. 

Dr.  Dexter  is,  doubtless,  convmced  that 
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he  is  in  commnnication  with  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon  and  Swedenborg  as  their 
amanuensis ;  but  then  stern  science  com- 
pels US  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Dex- 
ter's  convictions.  If  convictions  of  that 
kind  are  to  be  adopted  without  further 
question,  and  made  the  starting-point  of 
'^  scientific  "  inquiries,  we  should  have  as 
many  "  ultramundane "  truths  as  there 
are  "  crazes."  Our  asylums  (as  we  happen 
to  know)  offer  multitudes  of  instances  of 
men  who  have  as  strong  convictions  upon 
particular  topics  much  less  improbable' 
than  those  of  Dr.  Dexter.  But  the  strong- 
er their  convictions,  unfortunately  for 
them,  the  more  prolonged  their  detention 
under  treatment  as  lunatics. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  alleged  that  our' 
diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  erroneous,  be- 
cause Dr.  Dexter  and  the  Judge  can,  and 
do,  perform  the  usual  duties  of  their  voca- 
tions in  a  sensible,  ratipnal  way.  Upon 
this  point  there  may  be  some  doubt,  and, 
BO  far  at  least  as  it  regards  the  Judge,  less 
than  doubt;  for,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  his  legal  decisions  have  been 
publicly  impugned  and  denounced,  because 
founded  on  necromancy.  But  allowing 
the  full  force  of  the  objection,  it  is  no  more 
than  what  is  constantly  seen  in  similar 
forms  of  insanity.  So  commonly  is  this 
the  case,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  in 
the  most  confirmed  and  unquestioned  cases 
of  monomania,  to  obtain  such  evidence 
from  the  conversation  of  the  patient  as  is 
sufficient  for  diagnosis.  And  what  applies 
to  speech,  equally  applies  to  writing.  We 
have  known  lunatics,  with  the  most  de- 
cided and  absurd  hallucinations,  to  be  per- 
fectly coherent  in  composition.  Persons 
are  occasionally  observed  to  write  letters, 
for  example,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  in- 
coherent words  and  actions,  without  intro- 
ducing anything  that  could  indicate  the 
then  state  of  mmd  of  the  TiTiter.  Nay,  in 
the  commencement  of  certain  forms  of 
insanity,  in  individuals  of  naturally  dull 
intellect,  the  morbid  change  is  not  indi- 
cated by  any  perversion  of  the  intellect 
whatever,  but  only  by  an  exaltation  of  the 
mental  powers,  with  greatly  increased 
activity. 

Nevertheless,  these  mono-ideists  are  al- 
ways to  be  considered  unsafe  persons,  and 
should  never  be  trusted  with  any  respon- 
sible duties,  inasmuch  as  whenever,  in  the 
exercise  of  these,  they  come  across  their 
"  craze,"  there  is  no  longer  mental  sound- 
ness, and  the  most  absurd  acts  may  be 


done.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  same 
causes  which  have  operated  to  develop 
the  monomania,  have  a  tendency  to  widen 
the  sphere  of  morbid  action  and  develop 
mania.  We  lately,  when  visiting  a  large 
public  asylum,  observed  the  bust  of  one 
who  must  have  been  of  a  high  order  of 
intellect.  It  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  died  an  inmate  of  the  institution,  and 
who  had  been  rendered  insane  by  mesme- 
ric manipulations.  And  it  is  a  fact,  that 
many  of  the  persons  who  constitute  the 
circles  of  the  spiritualists,  and  of  similar 
sects  of  the  mystics,  are  either  insane  or 
on  the  verge  of  insanity.  Hence  our 
practical  conclusion,  that  this  work,  like 
all  others  of  its  class,  should  be  a  warning 
to  ignorant  minds  and  weak  heads  how 
they  venture  to  deal  with  things  beyond 
their  powers. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Owen  is  of  another 
stamp.  Although  of  feeble  judgment,  y  et, 
like  all  believers  of  his  class,  he  is  cunning 
enough  to  see  that  his  book  will  be  receiv- 
ed by  the  thoughtful  and  cautious  as  an 
attempt  to  revive  popular  delusions  which 
modern  science  has  lon^  since  dispelled ; 
and  hence  he  labors  hard  to  give  his  work 
a  scientific,  candid,  and  practical  charac- 
ter. While  he  maintains  the  orthodox 
tendencies  of  his  inquiries,  he  affirms  that 
in  this  direction  his  book  has  already 
favorably  influenced  the  skeptic.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  much  parade  of  learning 
and  an  overwhelming  assumption  of  can- 
dor, he  seems  to  admit  the  physiological 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  he  ex- 
amines, and  goes  even  so  far  as  to  attempt 
to  discuss  dreams,  hallucinations,  and 
spectral  illusions  in  a  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical spirit.  Nay,  he  undertakes  to 
explain  away  some  favorite  stories  by 
physicians ;  yet,  while  he  admits  candidly 
on  the  one  hand,  he  doubts  much  more 
strongly  on  the  other.  The  result  of  his 
method,  in  short,  is  to  leave  an  impression 
on  the  reader's  mind,  that  even  ordinary 
dreams  may  have  something  in  them 
ultramundane,  while  (in  fact)  he  only 
ventures  to  affirm  that  exceptional  dreams 
are  of  this  class. 

It  is  very  obvious,  however,  that  Mr. 
Owen  has  no  such  knowledge  as  will  en- 
able him  to  distinguish  ordinary  from  ex- 
ceptional dreams, — ^hallucinations  and  de- 
lusions from  visions  and  spirit-promptings, 
— or  the  metaphysical  phenomena  of  spirit- 
rapping  from  the  physical.  Every  page 
of  his  book  proves  to  us  that  he  is  neither 
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physicist  nor  metaphysician^  physiologist 
uor  ]iearo-pathologist.  He  is  a  man  of  a 
sophistical  temper,  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  world,  who  has  got  bewildered  by 
the  doings  of  modern  necromancers  and 
weak  people,  and  who  seeks  to  establish 
foregone  conclusions  in  the  mode  best 
adapted  to  catch  converts.  A  book  so 
mischievous  in  its  tendencies  requires  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  way  most  likely  to 
counteract  it.  We  therefore  propose  to 
examine  some  of  the  histories  therein 
given. 

But  we  have  first  to  examine  the  im- 
portant preliminary  question  of  evidence 
and  of  oelief  in  the  testimony  of  the 
senses.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
a  man  when  he  first  encounters  a  mono- 
maniac, and  finds  all  his  arguments  utterly 
powerless  against  a  fixed  idea,  the  absur- 
dity of  which  must  (he  thinks)  be  appa- 
rent to  a  child.  He  fondly  imagines  a  few 
plain  facts  will  suffice  to  set  the  aberrant 
intellect  right,  and  it  is  only  experience 
which  at  la^t  convinces  him  how  utterly 
ho[)eless  is  the  attempt.  Now,  this  aber- 
ration from  healthy  mental  action  is  es- 
sentially of  the  same  kind  as  the  healthy 
action  itself;  it  is  developed  according  to 
the  same  laws,  and  has  its  seat  in  the  same 
tissues.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  a  morbid  spe- 
cies of  the  natural  genus  error.  How, 
then,  does  erroneous  belief  arise  ? 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  leading 
facts  of  consciousness  in  relation  to  the  or- 
ganization, suffices  to  establish  the  funda- 
mental principle,  that  the  belief  of  an  indi- 
vidual  is  bound  down  to  those  conditions 
of  the  organism  upon  which  consciousness 
itself  depends.  For  example,  in  that  men- 
tal state  termed  corporeal  pain,  it  is  not  in 
the  choice  of  the  individual  whether  he 
shall  feel  pain  or  not,  when  the  ordinary 
causes  of  pain  are  applied ;  so  also,  when 
the  brain  is  duly  active  can  he  choose 
whether  he  shall  think  or  not.  Concur- 
rently with  the  incessant  successions  of 
vital  changes  in  the  organism,  there  is  de- 
pendent on  them  an  equally  incessant  se- 
ries of  successive  states  of  consciousness ; 
so  that,  to  modify  the  latter  effectually,  the 
former  must  be  modified.  Hence,  practi- 
cally, no  better  means  are  known  for  this 
purpose  than  the  use  of  drugs  which  act 
dire<:tly  on  the  brain,  as  alcoholic  drinks, 
opium,  haschisch,  and  the  like.  Chloro- 
form will  extinguish  pain,  but  then  it  will 
aIt$o  induce  transient  mania.  This  being 
tlic  law,  if  the  vital  changes  thus  concur- 
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ring  with  mental  states  correspond  accu- 
rately to  those  induced  by  external  things, 
the  individual  knows  truly  as  to  external 
things ;  but  if  not,  then  he  labors  under 
error  regarding  them. 

Now,  this  exact  correspondence  of  ex- 
ternal things  to  internal  sequences  is  a 
thing  of  such  difficult  attainment,  that 
perhaps  it  is  never  attained.  For,  in  ad- 
dition to  well-trained  organs  of  sense, 
there  must  be  a  perfect  organ  of  percep- 
tion and  comparison.  And  this  is  rare,  for 
hardly  any  man  addresses  himself  to  the 
observation  of  things  without  some  bias 
from  a  preconception  of  foregone  conclu- 
sion ;  so  that  the  result  of  his  observations 
and  comparisons  is  not  a  pure  conception 
of  things  as  they  are,  but  a  tertium  quid, 
compounded  partly  of  the  perceptions, 
partly  of  the  perconceptions  or  prejudices. 
The  result  of  error  in  a  man  with  a  healthy 
brain  ;  hallucination  in  one  with  diseased 
brain. 

There  has  been  so  much  vague  discus- 
sion as  to  the  true  nature  and  origin  of 
hallucinations,  and  so  much  imperfect 
knowledge  elicited,  that  an  illustration  or 
two  of  their  true  character  may  be  useful. 
A  person  in  delirium,  or  even  m  the  state 
between  sleep  and  waking,  if  there  be  dis- 
order of  the  brain,  may  Sx  his  eye  upon 
a  visual  object,  say  a  shadow  on  the  wall, 
l^his  shadow,  when  looked  at,  does  not, 
under  the  existing  morbid  condition  of 
the  brain,  excite  the  ordinary  changes  in 
the  organ  of  perception,  so  as  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  shadow ;  but  other  changes, 
such  that  it  appears  to  the  looker  to  be 
another  object — as  an  animal,  demon, 
man,  instrument,  or  the  like.  Should  the 
individual  be  able  to  determine  the  true 
character  of  the  phantasm,  by  comparing 
his  present  experience  with  the  past,  or 
by  experimental  inquiry,  as  examination 
by  the  touch  or  otherwise,  he  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  spectral  illusion  /  but  if 
he  is  not  able,  from  the  condition  of  his 
brain,  to  compare  his  past  experience  with 
the  present,  and  so  determine  the  falsity 
of  the  spectral  illusion,  he  believes  in  its 
reality,  and  labors  under  an  hallucination, 
A  real  object  is  thus  transformed  into  a 
delusive  object  by  the  operation  of  a  mor- 
bidly active  brain,  put  into  activity,  how- 
ever, by  the  impression  of  the  object  it- 
self. Now,  this  is  the  condition  in  a  vast 
number  of  insane  persons,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  morbid  states  not  insanity. 

But  the  morbid  changes  may  not  be 
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thus  excited  from  without;  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  may  arise  independently  of  all 
external  impressions.  Such  are  the  illu- 
sions and  hallacinations  excited  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  various  drugs,  in  epilep- 
sy, in  delirium,  but  especially  in  sleep,  in 
those  instances,  the  illusions  and  halluci- 
nations have  often  no  reference  to  exter- 
nal things.  There  is  no  comparison  of 
the  knowledge  obtained  through  the 
senses  or  by  experience,  with  the  illusions 
of  morbid  action ;  and,  consequently,  the 
latter  are  regarded  with  all  the  intensity 
of  earnest  conviction.  It  is  thus  that  in 
sleep,  when  the  senses  are  shut,  and  past 
ideas  are  confusedly  presented  as  a  pre- 
sent reality  {i.  e.,  as  an  hallucination,) 
that  the  wildest  beliefs  possess  the  man, 
so  that  he  will  even  superintend  his  own 
interment,  in  the  beliei  he  is  dead,  with- 
out any  perception  of  the  incongruities  of 
the  notion  with  experience.  Such  hallu- 
cinations are  very  common  in  delirium, 
somnambulism,  and  other  morbid  states 
allied  to  dreaming.  Perhaps  the  most 
typical  of  this  class  are  the  dreams  of 
nightmares,  etc.,  arising  from  indigestion, 
irregular  circulation  through  the  heart, 
lungs,  etc.,  when  the  external  senses  are 
wholly  shut. 

Practically,  however,  no  such  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between 
these  various  forms  of  illusions,  hallucina- 
tions, and  delusions.  Thus,  when  Dr. 
Reid  had  a  blister  applied  to  his  head,  he 
dreamt  he  was  being  scalped  by  Indians  ; 
the  dream-hallucination  was  manifestly 
excited  by  the  pain  of  the  scalp  caused  by 
the  blister ;  and  the  senses  being  shut,  no 
correction  of  the  hallucination  could  be 
made.  But  if  Dr.  Reid  had  been  insane, 
and  had  had  a  blister  so  applied  to  the 
scalp,  he  might,  when  awake,  have  mista- 
ken those  about  him  for  the  very  Indians 
of  whom  he  dreamt,  and  struggled  vio- 
lently to  escape  from  his  imaginary  tor- 
mentors. This  would  have  been  a  mani- 
acal hallucination  or  delusion.  In  either 
case,  it  is  to  be  noted,  the  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  hallucination  is  equally 
strong,  so  long  as  that  cerebral  condition 
continues,  upon  which  the  hallucination 
and  the  defect  in  correcting  power  both 
alike  depend. 

Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  necessaiy  these  delusions  should 
have  regard  to  the  absurd  and  impossible 
alone ;  that,  it  is  true,  is  the  manifesta- 
tion most  commonly  observed,  because  it 


is  the  most  striking,  and  because  halluci- 
nations as  to  ordinary  events  would  never 
be  suspected  to  be  such ;  they  would 
only  be  looked  upon  as  extraordinary  er- 
rors in  observation,  or  as  contradictory 
evidence,  unless,  indeed,  the  subject  of 
them  manifested  other  symptoms  of  disor- 
dered intellect.  This  class  are,  however, 
of  very  serious  import  when  the  halluci- 
nations are  received  as  evidence  in  courts 
of  law,  and  life  and  character  depend 
upon  the  discovery  of  their  true  charac- 
ter. The  criminal  annals  of  this  countiT 
and,  indeed,  of  all  countries,  abound  with 
illustrations  of  the  danger  of  receiving 
the  evidence  of  hallucinated  persons, 
whether  regarding  themselves  or  others, 
as  to  murders  and  other  crimes.  It  is  no- 
torious, that  hardly  an  undiscovered  mur- 
der occura  in  this  country,  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  excite  the  imagination,  but 
that  some  unfortunate  imbecile  sun*en- 
ders  himself  to  justice  as  the  perpetrator, 
giving  all  details  of  the  crime  he  com- 
mitteu,  as  to  time,  place,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, all  which  are  wholly  halluci- 
nations. And  in  the  days  when  the  be- 
lief in  witchcraft  and  intercourse  with  Sa- 
tan was  universal,  it  was  rather  the  rule 
than  the  contrary,  for  the  women  who 
were  accused,  to  confess  to  their  inter- 
course with  the  devil,  with  all  paiticulars 
detailed  in  accordance  with  the  supersti- 
tious imaginings  of  the  time.  In  fact,  this 
was  simply  what  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. These  poor  creatures  themselves 
highly  credulous,  and  most  orthodox  be- 
lievers in  the  current  dogmas  of  demono- 
losry  and  witchcraft,  were  thrown  into 
noisome  prisons,  tortured,  prevented 
sleeping,  and  deprived  of  food  and  drink, 
untu  the  brain  gave  way ;  and  then  all 
the  imaginings  which  the  credulity  of  the 
times  developed  and  expanded  became 
realized  in  their  morbid  organisms  as  hal- 
lucinations. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  painful  consid- 
eration is,  that  the  credulous  wretches 
who  believed  themselves  or  their  children 
to  be  the  victims  of  witchcraft,  became 
the  subjects  of  hallucinations,  as  to  the 
practices  of  wholly  innocent  men  and  wo- 
men, and  boldly  swore  as  to  things  done 
by  them  which  were  simply  impossible. 
Many  thousands  perished  throughout  Eu- 
rope by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  or 
died  under  miserable  tortures,  upon  no 
better  evidence  than  the  hallucinations 
and  delusions  of  credulous  persons  with 
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an  impressible  nervous  system ;  sucb,  in- 
deed, as  happily  now  believe  in  the  less 
dangerous  but  equally  morbid  phenome- 
na of  modern  necromancy. 

Our  modem  courts  are  not  wholly  ex- 
empt from  the  dangers  of  hallucinated 
evidence,  although  in  a  less  striking  form 
than  when  it  was  founded  on  mysticism 
and  superstition.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1857,  the  body 
of  Eliza  Hopley  was  found  in  the  canal  at 
Bradley,  Wiltshire.  The  body  presented 
no  marks  of  violence,  and  it  was  believed 
that  she  had  fallen  accidentally  into  the 
water.  In  about  three  weeks  after,  a 
neighbor,  named  Samuel  Wall,  declared 
that  she  had  been  murdered  by  one 
Philip  Clare,  and  that  he  had  witnessed 
the  murder.  He  gave  all  particulars  as 
to  the  time,  place,  mode,  his  conversation 
with  Clare,  and  the  threats  of  violence 
which  the  latter  uttered;  all  of  which 
were  proved,  on  the  trial  of  Clare,  to  be 
wholly  groundless.  The  celebrated  Camp- 
den  murder,  in  which  the  supposed  mur- 
derer was  executed  on  hallucmated  evi- 
dence, is  another  illustration  of  this  kind. 
Indeed,  such  examples  might  bo  multi- 
plied to  almost  any  extent.* 

A  few  facts  as  to  this  class  of  phenome- 
na may  be  useful  in  the  explanation  of 
many  of  these  ghost  stories. 

Delusions,  hallucinations,  and  illusions, 
will  vary  in  character  according  to  the 
seat  of  the  vital  changes  upon  which  they 
depend.  Hence  there  are  illusions  and 
hallucinations  of  hearing  as  well  as  of  vi- 

*  **  The  Gampden  murder/'  and  other  cases,  may 
be  found  detailed  m  Blackwoo^t  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine for  July,  1860,  in  an  article  entitled  **  Judical 
Puzzles,"  in  which  this  kind  of  false  evidence  is  ably 
illustrated.  It  is  di£Bcult  to  avoid  the  conclusion, 
that  much  innocent  blood  has  been  shed  Judicially, 
and  much  misery  inflicted  in  consequence  of  unde- 
tected hallucinations  being  received  either  in  evi- 
dence or  as  confessions  of  guilt,  and  that  this  depart- 
ment of  the  science  of  testimony  merits  the  most 
careful  inquiry,  from  a  physiological  as  well  as  meta- 
physical point  of  view.  And,  m  reference  to  our 
present  subject,  when  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  the 
spiritualistic  writers  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
senses,  and  the  dangers  to  society  which  may  result 
from  doubting  it,  it  may  be  set  forth  at  least  as  a 
sound  principle,  that  all  phenomena  of  an  alleged  su- 
pernatural' or  contradictory  character,  occurring  un- 
der conditions  of  the  nervous  system  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  morbid,  are  probably  them- 
selves morbid,  and  belong  to  the  class  of  illusions, 
hallucinations,  and  delusions.  In  such  a  category 
must  be  specially  included  all  dreams,  nocturnal  vi- 
siona,  and  inspirations  of  persons  with  manifest  dis- 
order of  the  organ  of  consciousness,  however  in- 
duced. 


sion,  of  smell,  taste,  touch.  The  feelings 
of  floating,  rising  in  the  air,  being  re^ 
versed,  and  the  like,  so  common  in  fever- 
ish sleep,  constitute  what  may  be  termed 
corporeal  illusions  and  h^lucinations. 
They  are  very  common  in  the  nervous, 
and  hysterical,  and  insane,  and  are  evi- 
dently experienced  by  "  mediums."  Some 
of  this  class  are  very  curious.  We  have 
known  persons  who  felt  as  if  their  body 
was  as  large  as  the  Pentlands;  that  their 
.  head  was  of  enormous  size;  that  their 
arms  were  indefinitely  expanded;  that 
they  took  enormous  strides.  Persons 
who  have  lost  a  limb  are  apt  to  have  the 
illusion  that  it  is  still  a  part  of  their  body, 
and  even  to  suffer  spasms  and  pain,  re- 
ferred to  particular  muscles  and  joints  in 
the  missing  member. 

Curious  hallucinations  as  to  personal 
identity  are  very  common.  In  dreams, 
the  arguments  held  with  another  person, 
are  in  reality  the  arguments  of  tnc  indi- 
vidual himself.  A  man  may  thus  defeat 
himself  in  debate,  or  in  a  combat  of  wit. 
A  gentleman  dreamt  that  a  friend  of  his 
looking  at  a  piece  of  black  cloth  on  the 
table,  asserted  that  it  was  of  a  flesh  coIoTj 
This  the  dreamer  disputed,  and  main- 
tained it  was  black ;  and  at  last  a  bet  was 
laid  on  the  point,  when  the  friend  re- 
marked, "  Is  not  black  the  color  of  half 
the  human  race  ?"  whereupon  the  dream- 
er felt  completely  abashed,  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  point ;  yet  the  wit  was  his 
own. 

This  kind  of  mental  condition,  as  to  a 
duplex  consciousness,  that  is,  of  self  as 
self,  and  self  as  another  person,  is  not  an 
uncommon  hallucination  m  the  insane.  It 
has  also  characterized  the  mental  state  of 
men  of  such  highly  developed  powers  as 
to  trench  on  the  line  of  morbidness.  Tasso 
firmly  believed  that  a  familiar  genius  con- 
versed with  him.  One  day  he  proposed 
to  convince  his  friend  Manso,  who  main- 
tained it  was  an  illusion,  of  the  reality  of 
the  thing,  by  showing  it  to  him.  On  the 
following  day,  the  mends  being  seated 
near  the  fire,  Tasso  turned  his  eyes  to- 
wards a  window,  on  which  he  fixed  them 
so  attentively,  that  he  ceased  replying  to 
Manso's  remarks,  and  probably  did  not 
hear  them.  At  length,  he  said,  "There 
is  my  ^miliar  spirit,  who  is  so  polite  as  to 
come  and  converse  with  me ;  look  at  him, 
and  witness  the  truth  of  what  I  told  you." 
Manso  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  spot 
indicated,  but  saw  only  the  rays  of  the 
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sun  streaming  into  the  room.  Whilst  he 
gazed  all  around,  he  perceived  that  Tasso 
was  engaged  in  deep  conversation,  and 
his  discourse  was  arranged  as  if  two  per- 
sons were  conversing ;  he  alternately  in- 
terrogated and  replied.  During  this  state 
Tasso's  mental  faculties  were  highly  de- 
veloped, for  Manso  reports  that  the  con- 
versation was  so  exalted,  and  the  style  so 
sublime  and  extraordinary,  that  he  was 
astonished  beyond  measure.  This  kind  of 
exultation  sometimes  accompanies  the  hal- 
lucinations of  the  "mediums"  of  the 
spiritualists,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
chief  c))aracteristic8  of  the  morbid  condi- 
ti(^ns  known  as  ecstacy,  clairvoyance,  and 
coherent  delirium,  of  which  hallucina- 
tions are  strongly  marked  elements.  Thus 
Mr.  Edmonds  observes : 

*'  I  pass  to  another  consideration  which  has 
much  weight  with  me,  and  that  is,  the  remarka- 
ble manner  in  which  the  distinctive  characters 
of  those  professing  to  converse  with  us  are  de- 
lid  v  a  ted  and  preserved.  Thns,  through  a  fe- 
miw',  gentle,  simple,  unsophisticated,  of  not 
much  education,  and  with  no  ordinary  powers 
of  iniiui,  I  have  received  communications  pur- 
port iit^j:  to  be  from  different  persons,  each  bear- 
ing the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  person 
pruf.ssing  to  speak,  each  different  from  the 
oth*:-,  and  none  of  them  like  the  qualities  of  the 
mind  of  the  medium.  It  was  impossible  for  her 
to  fabricate  these  manifestations,"  etc. 

So  thought  Judge  Edmonds,  in  his  en- 
tire JL^norance  of  cerebral  pathology. 
Wlj.ii  to  the  mono-ideistic  spiritualist  is 
a  spirit,  to  another  class  of  persons  is  a 
"gviiiiis,"  the  devil,  or  voices.  Thus,  a 
latlv  one  dav  observed  to  M.  Brierre  de 
j3(»i-iiiont,  *'  Voices  suggest  expressions  to 
nio  with  which  I  am  not  familiar;  they 
givi'  nie  words  much  superior  to  those  I 
hiiw  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  or  which 
my  iducation  justifies.  Their  conversa- 
tion often  runs  on  gengraphy,  politics,  and 
doint-itic  economy,  questions  to  which  I 
am  I  stranger,  but  Avhich  I  perfectly  com- 
pn  Ih'inl  when  t*'e  voices  suggest  them." 
Mr.  .Mayo  mentions  a  clairvoyaute  who 
gnvt>  a  learned  discourse  on  some  sci- 
on tiiic  subject:  it  w.is  taken  down,  and 
foinul  to  be  a  page,  verbatim^  from  the 
J?A  t/i'.lo2XEdta  Britanntca. 

Ti.is  hallucination  of  another  personality 
talvc^  other  forms  of  a  singular  character. 
l\»r  example,  an  individual  will  have  the 
fc<  ii.LC  of  another  pei*son  being  attached 
to  l.ni,  or  that  he  is  made  up  of  two  bo- 


dies ;  we  knew  a  case  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  two  bodies  were  felt  to  fight 
with  each  other.  Another  corporeal  hal- 
lucination is,  that  a  person  believes  every 
thing  he  suffers  is  really  felt  by  another 
person ;  or  that  which  really  endangers 
him,  endangers  not  him,  but  some  one 
else.  Thus,  a  woman  we  know  is  in  ter- 
ror when  she  goes  down  stairs,  lest — not 
that  she — ^but  some  one  else,  should  fall 
headlong.  This  kind  of  condition  may  be 
observed  in  delirium  accompanying  cases 
of  injury  to  the  body,  when  the  patient 
attributes  his  own  sufferings  and  groans 
to  another  person.  M.  Descnret  mention- 
ed a  case  to  M.  Bnerre  de  Boismont  of 
triple  personality.  The  subject  of  it  was 
a  clergyman,  who,  in  every  position,  saw 
himself  thrice  repeated ;  when  he  turned 
in  bed,  the  two  other  persons  turned  with 
him,  and  placed  themselves  upon  him.  In 
this  case  it  may  be  said  that  each  half  of 
the  body  had  a  distinct  peraonality,  as 
well  as  the  two  halves  unitedly.  To  this 
group  of  hallucinations  belong  all  those  of 
spi  rit-possession. 

The  various  illusions  or  hallucinations 
which  may  be  more  strictly  denominated 
mental,  are  delusions.  They  either  refer 
to  things  or  the  causes  of  events,  or  both. 
Whatever  is  in  the  memory,  oris  desired, 
or  feared,  or  expected,  or  anticipated  in 
thought,  may  be  realized  subjectively*  as 
an  illusion  or  hallucination.  Thus,  the 
traveler  sufiering  from  thirst  in  the  arid 
desert,  dreams  of  verdant  fields  and  gush- 
ing streams.  Tims,  also,  the  man  who 
desires  earnestly  to  see  a  departed  friend, 
may  at  last  evoke  a  hallucination  of  his 
personal  appearance.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  is  related  by  Mr.  Owen.  It  is  a  ca- 
rious story,  as  illustrative  of  the  coinci- 
dences which  impress  the  mystical  so 
strongly.     It  is  entitled 

"  The. Fourteenth  or  No^-ember. 


II 


In  the  month  of  September,  1857,  Captain 
W ,  of  the  sixth  drag^oons,  went  out 


G- 

to  India  to  join  his  regiment  His  wife  remain 
ed  in  England,  residing  at  Cambridge.  On  the 
night  between  the  I4th  and  16th  of  November, 
1857,  towards  morning,  she  dreamed  that  she 
saw  her  husband  looking  anxious  and  ill ;  upon 
which  she  immediately  awoke,  much  agitated. 
It  was  bright  moonlight,  and  looking  up,  she 
perceived  the  same  figure  standing  by  her  bed- 

*  That  18,  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  tubjeet 
of  the  mental  8tate,iD(icpendent,  {MrUy  or  wholly, 
of  an  external  ohjecu 
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side.  He  appeared  in  his  uniform,  the  hands 
pressed  across  the  heart,  the  hair  disheveled, 
[fie]  the  face  very  pale.  His  large  dark  eyes 
were  fixed  foil  upon  her ;  their  expression  was 
that  of  great  excitement,  and  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar contraction  of  the  mouth,  habitual  to  him 
when  agitated.  She  saw  him,  even  to  each  mi- 
nute particular  of  his  dress,  as  distinctly  as  she 
had  ever  done  in  her  life ;  and  she  remembers  to 
have  noticed  between  his  hands  the  white  of  the 
shirt-bosom,  unstained,  however,  with  blood. 
The  figure  seemed  to  bend  forward,  as  if  in  pain, 
and  to  make  an  effort  to  speak ;  but  there  was 
no  sound.  It  remained  visible,  the  wife  thinks, 
as  long  as  a  minute,  and  then  disappeared. 

*^  Her  first  idea  was  to  ascertain  if  she  was 
actually  awake.  She  rubbed  her  eyes  with  the 
sheet)  and  felt  that  the  touch  was  real.  Her 
little  nephew  was  in  bed  with  her ;  she  bent 
over  the  sleeping  child,  and  listened  to  its  breath- 
ing. The  sound  was  distinct,  and  she  became 
convinced  that  what  she  had  seen  was  no  dream. 
Next  morning  she  related  all  this  to  her  mother, 
expressing  her  conviction,  though  she  had  no- 
ticed no  marks  of  blood  on  his  dress,  that  Capt 

W was  either  killed  or  grievously  wounded. 

So  fully  impressed  was  she  with  the  reality  of 
this  apparition,  that  she  thenceforth  refused  all 
invitations. 

***  It  was  on  a  Tuesday,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1857,  that  the  telegram  regarding  the 

actual  fate  of  Captain  W was  published  in 

London.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  killed 
before  Luckoow  on  the  fifteenth  of  November. 

So  matters  rested  until,  in  the 

month  of  March,  1858,  the  fomily  of  Captain 

W received  from  Captain  Q C- , 

then  of  the  Military  Train,  a  letter  dated  near 
Lucknow,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1857.    The 

letter  informed  them  that  Captain  W had 

been  killed  before  Lucknow,  while  gallantly 
leading  on  the  squadron,  not  on  the  fifteenth  of 
November,  as  reported  in  Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
dispatches,  but  on  the  fourteenth,  in  the  after- 
noon.    Captain  C was  riding  close  by  his 

side  at  the  time  he  saw  him  fall.  He  was 
struck  by  a  fragment  of  shell  in  the  heart,  and 
never  spoke  after  he  was  hit" 

It  appears  that  the  date  of  this  officer's 
death  was,  in  fact,  wrongly  stated  by  the 
anthonties,  and  was  subsequently  correct- 
ed ;  but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  lady's  tenacity  of  belief  as  to  the  pro- 
per day.  She  had  accidentally  a  dream 
daring  the  night  of  the  day  when  her  hus- 
band fell,  out  of  which  she  awoke  to  have 
it  continued  as  an  hallacination.  The  co- 
incidence is  cnrioos,  but  there  is  no  cog- 
nizable relation  of  cause  and  effect  between 
the  event  and  the  dream.  No  doubt  the 
cause  of  the  dream  fwhich  is  wholljr  omit- 
ted from  the  history)  was  the  anticipation 
of  danger  to  her  husband,  which  would 
be  excited  very  naturally  under  the  cir- 


onrastances,  and  felt  most  at  that  date ; 
for  she  would  doubtless  calculate  the  time 
of  his  anivai  on  the  field  of  action,  and 
thus  her  vague  imaginings  would  take  a 
more  decided  form  just  at  the  time  when 
he  was  first  incurring  the  dangers  oF  his 
career.  There  is  really  nothing  surprising 
in  the  coincidence,  when  the  order  of 
events  is  known.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  remembered  how  many  myriads 
of  presentiment-dreams  and  hallucinations 
are  experienced  without  any  such  coinci- 
dences occurring.  Such,  for  example,  is 
the  following.  It  is  quoted  by  Brierre  de 
Boismont  from  the  mercare  Oalant  of 
January,  1690: 

"The  best  prooi^  my  firiend,  that  I  can  give 
you  of  the  vanity  of  dreams,  is  that  I  live  afier 
the  apparition  which  I  had  on  the  twenty-second 
of  September  1679.  On  that  morning  1  awoke 
at  five  o'clock,  but  slept  again  directlv.  I  now 
dreaified  that  I  was  in  my  bed,  and  that  the 
covering  was  withdrawn  (an  accidental  circiun- 
stance,  but  true.)  I  saw  one  of  my  relatives, 
who  had  been  dead  some  years,  enter  my 
room ;  she,  who  was  formerly  so  lively,  now- 
looked  very  sad.  She  sat  down  on  the  foot  of 
my  bed,  and  looked  compassionately  on  me. 
As  in  my  dream  1  knew  she  was  dead,  I  judged 
by  her  distressed  look  that  she  was  about  to 
announce  to  me  some  bad  news,  perhaps  death. 
Indifferent  to  that  events  I  said,  '  Well,  I  must 
then  die  I*  *  It  is  true.'  *When?'  *  To-day?' 
I  own  that  the  time  seemed  short,  but  without 
any  fear  I  questioned  her  anew :  *'  How  ¥ '  She 
murmured  some  words  that  I  could  not  catch, 
and  I  awoke. 

"  The  importance  of  so  peculiar  a  dream  caused 
me  to  examine  attentively  my  situation.  I  ob- 
served that  I  was  lying  on  the  right  side,  my 
body  straight  out,  and  my  hands  on  my  stom 
ach.  I  arose  to  write  down  my  dream,  lest  I 
should  forget  it ;  and  finding  that  it  contained 
all  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  divine  and 
mysterious  visions,  I  was  no  sooner  dressed 
than  I  went  to  teU  my  mother-in-law,  that  if 
serious  dreams  were  infallible  warnings,  in 
twenty-four  hours  she  would  c&ase  to  have  a 
son-in-law.  I  then  related  to  her  what  had 
happened;  I  also  repeated  it  to  some  of  my 
friends,  but  without  feeline  the  least  alarm,  or 
changing  my  habits,  yieldmg  myself  to  the  will 
of  Providence.  Perhaps,  had  I  been  weak 
enough  to  believe  in  this  vision,  I  should  really 
have  died ;  and  my  fate  would  have  resembled 
that  of  the  man  spoken  of  by  the  Greek  his- 
torian Prooopius ;  I  should  have  lost  my  life  as 
a  punishment  for  my  belief  in  dreams,  a  super- 
stition forbidden  by  God." 

This  kind  of  presentiment  as  to  a  future 

event,  is  not  uncommon  in  ecstasy,  clair- 

I  voyauce,  and  somnambulism,  as  weU  as  in 
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dreams ;  and  it  can  not  be  doubted,  that 
if  the  individual  yields  to  it,  there  is  a 
great  probability  that  it  will  work  its 
own  Mfillment.  So  also  is  it  with  fears 
as  to  the  "  evil  eye,"  as  to  witches,  pro- 
phesies of  evil,  and  the  like.  Thomas 
Britton,  whose  portrait  hung  some  years 
ago  as  No.  113  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  a  musical  genius  of  the  last  century, 
and  being  a  coal  merchant,  was  nicknam- 
ed "The  Musical  Small-Coalman."  His 
cause  of  death  was  a  striking  example  of 
the  power  of  suggestion  over  life  itself. 
Being  at  a  dinner  party,  a  ventriloquist 
present,  for  the  sake  of  a  jest,  predicted 
his  death  would  occur  that  night,  in  such 
tones,  and  such  a  manner  as  deeply  to 
impress  his  imagination.  He  immediately 
lefl  the  table ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
assurances  of  his  friends,  believed  the 
voice  he  heard  was  ultra-mundane.  He 
did  die  that  same  night.  So  true  is  the 
old  saw,  "  Conceit  (i.  e.,  imagination)  can 
kill,  and  conceit  can  cure." 

Mr.  Owen  fortifies  the  deduction  drawn 
from  the  hallucination  of  the  officer's  wife 
coinciding  in  time  with  the  officer's  death, 
by  trying  to  establish  another  conlcidence 
of  the  same  kind  between  the  hallucina- 
tion of  a  '^  medium  "  and  the  fatal  event. 
Mrs.  M had  "  all  her  life  had  percep- 
tion of  apparitions,"  and  her  husband  "is 
what  is  called  an  impressible  medium." 
The  lady's  solicitor  (Mr.  Williamson)  re- 
lated the  vision  and  the  coincidence  to 
these  two  persons  as  "  a  wonderful  circum- 
stance," and  described  the  figure  as  it  had 
appeared  to  her.  The  story  had  the  imme- 
diate efiTect  of  a  suggestion  on  their  morbid 

organizations,    "Mrs.  M ,  turning  \o 

her  husband,  instantly  said,  *That  must 
be  the  very  person  I  saw  on  the  evening 
we  were  talking  of  India,  and  you  drew 
an  elephant  with  a  howdah  on  his  back. 
Mr.  Williamson  has  described  his  exact 
position  and  appearance ;  the  uniform  of 
a  British  officer,  his  hands  pressed  across 
Ills  head,  his  form  bent  forward  as  if  in 
pain.  The  figure  appeared  just  behind 
my  husband,  and  seemed  looking  over  hb 
left  shoulder.' "  They  got  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  specter ;  and  the  ghost,  that 
was  speechless  to  his  wife,  could  tell 
these  strangers  he  had  been  killed  in 
India,  adding,  "  That  thing  I  used  to  so 
about  in  is  not  buried  yet."  The  lady 
particularljr  remarked  the  expression. 
Mr.  Owen  is  perfectly  triumphant  about 
the  facts  of  this  case.    He  says,  "  Those 


who  would  explain  the  whole  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  chance  co^tncidence  have  a  treble 
event  to  take  into  account;  the  svppari- 
tion  to  Mrs.  M ,  that  to  Mrs.  W , 


and  the  actual  time  of  Capiain  W ^'s 

death;  each  tallying  exactly  with  the 
other."  The  looseness  of  assertion  in 
which  Mr.  Owen  can  indulge  in  face  of 
his  own  statements,  is,  at  the  least,  most 
reprehensible.  The  events,  even  as  re- 
lated by  himself,  show  that  the  "  time  " 
with  every  regard  to  the  difference  of 
longitude  did  not  "  tally  exactly."  Cap- 
tain W was  killed  on  the  afternoon 

of  the  fourteenth  November,  before  Luck- 
now  ;  Mrs.  M had  her  alleged  hallu- 
cination about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  that  day ;  but  the  wife  had  hers  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  November. 
Exact  dates  are,  however,  nothing  in  ne- 
cromancy. 

The  remarkable  illusions  and  hallucina- 
tions which  the  linked  sequences  of  vital 
and  mental  states  will  produce,  and  upon 
which  depend  what  is  termed  association 
of  ideas,  nave  not  been  hitherto  observed 
in  a  scientific  way.  Their  connection 
with  the  states  of  the  organism  upon 
which  memory  depends,  have  in  particu- 
lar been  greatly  overlooked.  In  the 
aged,  whose  memory  of  events  does  not 
reach  beyond  the  hour,  the  association  of 
ideas  is  vigorous  in  relation  to  the  events 
of  childhood  or  youth,  and  their  halluci- 
nations correspond.  Both  phenomena 
equally  depend  upon  the  nutrition  of  the 
brain,  which  in  old  age  is  feeble,  in  youth 
vigorous.  Something  like  this  occurs  not 
unfrequently  in  sleep,  under  special  ce- 
rebral conditions.  Thus  persons  bom  in 
India,  and  who  in  childhood  had  learnt 
something  of  the  language  of  their  Ayah, 
or  native  nurse,  will  dream  of  that  lan- 
guage long  after  it  has  wholly  passed 
u-om  their  waking  memory.  In  ceitain 
forms  of  delirium,  in  which  there  is  a  cere- 
bral state  very  analogous  to,  if  not  almost 
identical  with,  that  of  dreaming,  similar 
long-forgotten  reminescences  wul  occur. 
Of  these  there  are  various  well-known 
examples  in  books. 

Now  this  kind  of  hipnotio  reminiscenco 
may  serve  to  recall  important,  but  wholly 
forgotten  facts  to  the  memory.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  class  of  dreams  wo  may 
mention  Mr.  Rutheiford's  dream,  as  told 
by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  his  notes  to  the  AnH- 
quart/,  Mr,  Rutherford  dreamed  his 
father  appeared  to  him,  and  revealed  to 
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him  all  particulars  of  a  missing  legal  docu- 
ment, and  which  proved  to  be  correct. 
This  was  no  doubt  an  act  of  dream-mem- 
ory, but  in  which  (as  is  the  law  of  dream- 
ing) the  reminiscences  were  presented  to 
the  consciousness  as  realities.  Mr.  Owen 
makes  much  of  this  story,  which  is  ob- 
viously of  a  purely  physiological  nature, 
and  is  only  interesting  as  illustrative  of 
the  laws  of  phreno-vital  action. 

The  following  instance  indicates  the 
influence  of  the  association  of  ideas  in  caus- 
ing hallucinations,  both  in  a  state  of  febrile 
disturbance  of  the  brain,  and  in  that  condi- 
tioif  which  coincides  with  a  fixed  hallucina- 
tion. It  was  communicated  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  ourselves  by  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  superior  intelligence.  We  may 
designate  it,  in  the  Owen  style,  as 

"The  Spectral  Bbother. 


<( 


Presuming  on  your  kind  manner  to  me  when 

we  met  in ,  I  have  ventured  to  send  to 

you  the  following  details  of  perhaps  as  extraor- 
dinary a  case  as  you  ever  met  with.  .  .  . 

"  The  fiictt  then,  is,  that  I  am  the  victim  of  a 
most  singular  spectral  illusion ;  but  in  order  to 
make  myself  fully  intelligible,  I  must  premise 
the  relation  of  a  few  circumstainces. 

*'  When  I  set  out  on  my  wanderings  nearly  six 
years  ago,  I  left  behind  me  a  youuger  brother, 
to  whom  I  was  very  much  attached.  He  was 
the  handsomest  and  cleverest  boy  I  ever  saw, 
and  of  a  disposition  so  sweet  as  to  endear  him 
to  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  my  constant 
companion  when  at  home.  We  went  to  school 
together,  and  were  scarcely  ever  a  day  away 
from  each  other  till  I  left  England ;  and  then 
the  thought  of  being  separated  from  him  was 
Ut  more  painful  to  me  than  that  of  leaving  all 
my  other  friends. 

*^4.t  Sourabaya,  in  the  Island  of  Java,  I  was 
seized  with  fever,  and  removed  to  the  military 
hospital  there.  One  morning  the  doctor  inform- 
ed me  that  he  considered  my  case  to  be  a  very 
serious  one ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  I  was  lying  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness, 
with  all  sorts  of  strange  phantoms  passing 
before  me,  when  I  suddenly  heard  the  voice  of 
my  brother  speaking  quickly.  The  words  were 
as  distinct  as  if  the  speaker  had  been  standing 
at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  were  these :  **  Write 
to  Harry.  Tell  him  to  come  home ;  tell  him  to 
come  quickly."  After  I  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  produced  by  this  event,  I  thought 
but  little  of  it ;  as  I  had  several  times  before, 
when  in  the  same  state,  fancied  that  the  two 
Dutch  officers  who  occupied  beds  in  the  same 
room  with  me  were  talking  English,  though  I 
knew  very  well,  when  I  was  fully  conscious, 
that  they  could  not  speak  a  word  of  it 

''  Judge,  then,  of  the  feelings  of  surprise  and 
awe  I  felt  when,  nearly  two  years  afterwards, 


I  received  a  letter  in  Australia  informing  me  of 
the  death  of  my  brother,  and  that,  very  shoftly 
before  he  died,  he  called  for  a  pencil  and  some 
paper  to  write  to  me,  but  not  being  able  to  trace 
the  letters,  he  addressed  to  my  sister  those  very 
words  which  I  heard  in  the  hospital  at  Soura- 
baya, many  thousands  of  miles  away  1 

*'  No  arguments  could  persuade  me  that  this 
part  of  the  story  can  be  accounted  for  by  na- 
tural causes.  Whether  it  be  that  spirits  so 
nearly  freed  from  the  body  can  in  some  in- 
stances hold  communion  or  not,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say ;  but  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
those  words  actually  sounded  in  my  ears  as  they 
were  spoken  by  my  dying  brother.  What 
foUows,  however,  I  know  to  h^  a  mental  delusion 
of  a  most  extraordinary  nature. 

"  Ever  since  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  long- 
continued  residence  in  any  place  has  invariably 
subjected  me  to  a  most  painful  trial.  Though 
the  time  varies  slightly,  yet,  generally,  if  I  live 
in  the  same  house  for  about  three  months,  at 
the  end  of  that  time  I  begin  to  be  haunted  by 
an  image  or  shadow  of  my  brother;  and  I 
solemnly  assure  you  that  at  this  very  moment 
he  seems  to  me  to  be  sitting  at  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  and  looking  upon  me  with  that 
sweet  smile  I  remember  so  well. 

**  This  imaginary  presence  gives  me  no  alarm, 
or  hardly  interrupts  my  ordinary  avocations,  so 
accustomed  have  I  become  to  it ;  but  still  it  is 
an  inexpressible  relief  to  be  free  from  it  And, 
strange  to  say,  change  of  scene  banishes  it  for 
a  time,  though  the  most  active  employment 
during  the  diay  is  quite  ineffectual  to  remove 
the  illusion,  if  I  return  to  the  house  at  night. 
I  see  it  without  distinction  of  time  or  place.  It 
landed  with  me  in  England,  and  then  left  me,  but 
returned  immediately  on  my  arrival  at  home, 
where  almost  every  blade  of  grass  reminded  me 
of  the  dead.    It  looked  upon  me  while  engaged 

in  my  studies  at ;  and  I  sometimes  walk 

along  the  streets  of  London,  with  this  figure  so 
plainly  visible  to  me  at  my  side,  that  I  have 
almost  expected  the  passers-by  to  turn  round 
and  wonder  at  my  strange  companion.  I  never 
visit  my  home  now,  as,  when  I  am  there,  the 
shadow  is  as  inseparable  from  me  as  the  living 
original  was. 

"  I  have  struegled  against  this  singular  delu- 
sion for  nearly  three  years  in  vain ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  shall  continue  subject  to  it  for  the 
rest  of  my  life,  unless  something  equally  strange 
with  its  cause  happens  to  remove  it 

"  I  have  narrated  this  singular  history  to  you, 
because  I  thought  that  you  would  be  interested 
in  it,  and  because If  you  should  con- 
sider it  worthy  of  any  attention,  I  can  have  no 
objection  to  your  mentioning  the  particulars, 
but  I  must  beg  of  you  to  keep  tiie  name  a 
secret" 

This  touching  narrative  is  so  highly  il- 
lustrative of  the  natural  history  of  iUusions 
and  hallucinations,  that  we  have  venture:! 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  writer's  permis- 
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BIOS  to  utilize  it.  The  whole  can  be  read- 
ily referred  to  natural  causes.  The  fever- 
poison  had  placed  his  brain  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  illusions  were  readily  excited. 
Thus  the  conversation  of  the  ofBcers  in 
Dutch  was  metamorphosed  into  an  ilhi- 
sion  of  his  own  tongue.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  serious  nature  of  his  illness 
had  naturally  led  him  to  thoughts  of  home, 
especially  of  his  beloved  brother ;  and  the 
creative  imagination  having  acted  as  it  al- 
ways acts  in  dreams,  he  anticipated  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  his  brother, 
which  anticipations  became  subjectively 
realized  as  hallucinations.  That  he  should 
have  thus  anticipated  what  his  brother  ac- 
tually said,  is  nothing  surprising ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  just  what  might  have  been 
expected,  for  this  kind  of  mental  process 
is  one  of  the  most  common  things  to  be 
noted  in  dreams.  The  reSxcitement  of 
the  spectral  illusion  at  home,  where  every 
blade  of  grass  reminded  the  sufferer  of  the 
dead,  was  evidently  also  due  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  That  shadowy  reminis- 
cence of  a  deceased  brother,  or  wife,  or 
child,  which  remains  internally  as  a  fleet- 
ing act  of  the  representative  nusnlty,  was 
in  liim  projected  externally  as  a  specter, 
because  of  the  peculiar  predisposition  of 
his  cerebral  tissue  to  vigorous  presenta- 
tive  function.  The  only  point  to  be  speci- 
ally noticed,  is  the  coincidence  as  to  time 
of  the  sickness  of  the  two  brothers ;  but 
this  is  also  a  natural  phenomenon  not  so 
difficult  of  explanation  as  might  appear  at 
first  sight. 

Mr.  Owen  gives  the  history  of  a  dream 
in  which  a  murder  was  presented  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  distant  person  as  it  oc- 
curred, and  which  is  related  by  Dr.  Carl- 
yon  in  his  Early  Years  and  iaXe  Befleo- 
lions.  Of  this  dream  Mr.  Owen  ob- 
serves :  '^  The  various  coincidences  taken 
together,  as  proof  that  chance  is  not  the 
true  explanation,  have  all  the  force  of  a 
demonstration  of  Euclid."  Let  us  see 
what  this  proof  is. 


«4 


THB  MURDEB  KXAJl  WAOBBBIDGB. 


"  On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  February, 
1840,  Mr.  Nevell  Norway,  a  Comish  gentleman, 
was  cruelly  murdered  by  two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Lightfoot,  on  his  way  from  Bodmin  to 
Wadebridge,  the  place  of  his  residence.  At  that 
time,  his  brother,  Mr.  Edmund  Norway,  was  in 
the  command  of  a  merchant  Tessel,  the  Orient, 
on  her  voyaee  from  Manilla  to  Cadiz;  and  the 
following  is  bis  own  account  of  a  dream  which 


he  had  on  the  nieht  when  his  brother  wa?  mur- 
dered : — *■  Ship  Orient,  from  Manilla  to  Cadiz, 
February  8th,  1840.  About  7.30  p.m.  the  is- 
land of  St  Helena  N.N.W.,  distant  about  seven 
miles ;  shortened  sail  and  rounded  to,  with  the 
ship's  head  to  the  eastward ;  at  eight  set  the 
watch  and  went  below ;  wrote  a  letter  to  my 
brother,  NeveU  Norway.  About  twenty  min- 
utes or  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock  went  to 
bed ;  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt  I  saw  two  men  at- 
tack by  brother  and  murder  him.  One  caup;ht 
the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  snapped  a  pistol 
twice,  but  I  heard  no  report ;  he  then  struck 
him  a  blow,  and  he  fell  off  his  horse.  They 
struck  him  several  blows,  and  dragged  him  by 
the  shoulders  across  the  road  and  left  him.  ,  In 
my  dream  there  was  a  house  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  road.  At  four  o'clock  I  was  called, 
and  went  on  deck  to  take  charge  of  the  ship.  I 
told  the  second  officer  Mr.  Henry  Wren,  that  I 
had  had  a  dreadful  dream — namely,  that  my 
brother  NeveU  was  murdered  by  two  men  on 
the  road  from  St  Columb  to  Wadebridge ;  but 
that  I  felt  sure  it  could  not  be  there,  as  the 
house  there  would  have  been  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  road,  so  that  it  must  have  been  some- 
where else.  ...  It  was  one  continued 
dream  from  the  time  I  fell  asleep  until  I  was 
called,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.' 
The  murderer's  confession  is  as  follows : 
"  *  I  went  to  Bodmin  last  Saturday  week,  the 
8th  inst,  (February  8th,  1840,)  and  in  return- 
ing, I  met  my  brother  James  at  the  head  of 
Dummcer  Hill.  It  was  dim  like.  We  came  on 
the  turnpike  road  all  the  way,  till  we  come  to 
the  house  near  the  spot  where  the  murder  was 
committed.  We  did  not  go  into  the  house,  but 
hid  ourselves  in  a  field  My  brother  knocked 
Mr.  Norway  down;  he  snapped  a  pistol  at  him 
twice,  and  it  did  not  go  off.  He  then  knocked 
him  down  with  the  pistol  I  was  there  along 
with  him.  Mr.  Norway  was  struck  while  on 
horseback.  It  was  on  the  turnpike  road,  be- 
tween Pencarrow  Mill  and  the  directing-post  to- 
ward Wadebridge.  I  cannot  say  at  what  time 
of  the  night  it  was.  [It  was  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock.]  We  left  the  body  in  the  water, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road  coming  to  Wade- 
bridge. He  took  some  money  in  a  purse,  but  I 
did  not  know  how  much.  My  brother  drew  the 
body  across  the  road  to  the  watering.' " 

Doubtless  in  this  case  the  coincidcncfs 
were  very  remarkable,  yet  they  may  be 
easily  referred  to  natural  canses.  These, 
however,  we  must  speculate  upon,  as  the 
history  supplies  few  data  in  reference  to 
the  causes  of  the  dream ;  nor,  perhaps, 
would  Mr.  £dmund  Norway  have  been 
himself  conscious  of  the  trains  of  thought 
that  passed  through  his  mind  previously 
to  dreaming.  They  would  probably  be 
these : — Writing  to  his  brother  on  a  win- 
ter's night,  in  the  solitnde  of  his  cabin, 
his  thoughts  revert  to  home.    It  is  mar^ 
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ket  dny ;  his  brother  will  have  gone  to 
Bodmin ;  he  will  have  to  return  home  late 
on  a  winter's  night,  on  a  lonely  road,  with 
money.  What  if  he  is  attacked,  robbed, 
and  murdered  ?  The  imagination  realizes 
in  sleep  this  antipation,-  as  a  thing  done, 
with  ail  particulars.  And  these  are  of 
the  most  common.  Two  men  usually  co- 
operate in  these  robberies ;  the  bridle  of 
the  horse  is  seized  at  a  suitable  spot  on 
the  road  ;  then  a  pistol  presented — all  this 
is  matter  of  course.  The  pistol  being 
fired,  it  is  next  used  as  a  bludgeon  ;  and 
the  surprised  traveler  being  knocked 
from  his  horse,  is  assaulted  again  on  the 
ground  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
and  his  senseless,  perhaps  lifeless  body, 
dragged  to  the  roadside  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  hiding  and  rifling  it.  The 
<l reamer  would  know  the  road  well,  and 
si'Iect  in  imagination  that  spot  as  the 
scene  of  the  deed,  which,  perhaps,  he  had 
already  remarked  long  aeo  as  a  suitable 
locality  for  a  murder  and  robbery.  If 
the  murderers  had  been  known  to  him  as 
bad  characters,  or  suggested  to  him  in 
any  way  by  any  antecedents,  he  might 
oven  have  fixed  upon  the  identical  indi- 
viduals. The  only  point  to  be  noticed  is, 
that  the  pistol  was  snapped  twice ;  but 
this  is  just  one  of  the  most  common  of 
occurrences.  The  chances,  it  is  well 
known,  are  at  least  equal,  that  a  pistol  so 
])rc8ented  will  miss  fire,  and  be  snapped 
again :  probably  Mr.  E,  Norway  knew 
this  quite  well.  That  he  should  dream 
of  the  murder  of  his  brother  on  the  very 
night  on  which  it  took  place,  is,  in  fact, 
no  more  remarkable  than  that  he  should 
write  to  his  brother  on  the  same  night ;  it 
was  the  WTiting,  no  doubt,  which  led  on 
to  the  dream. 

There  are  two  other  points  to  be  no- 
ticed :  one,  that  the  dreamer  believed  he 
had  been  dreaming  all  night,  when  it  was 
far  more  probable  the  dream  began  only 
a  iew  moments  before  he  was  called ;  the 
other,  that  he  reversed  the  situation  of 
the  house.  This  reversal,  however,  is  not 
uncommon  in  dreams,  and  is  probably  due 
to  the  crossed  action  of  the  encephalon. 
So  much  for  this  wonderful  dream,  the 
comcidences  of  which,  Mr.  Owen  thinks, 
^^  have  all  the  force  of  a  demonstration  of 
Euclid'^  in  fitvor  of  his  ultrs^mundane 
hypothesis. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here,  however, 
the  important  circumstance  that  these 
coincidences,  remarkable  as  they  are,  are 


by  no  means  so  ntimerous  as  they  might 
easily  be  expected  to  be,  when  we  re- 
member the  mode  of  their  occurrence.  It 
is  oflen  nothing  more  than  the  anticipa- 
tion in  dream-thought  of  an  event  which 
may  probably  occur.  Possibly,  if  anion :zst 
the  myriads  of  myriads  of  dreams  that 
happen,  every  coincidence,  however  tiival, 
were  noted,  we  should  find  them  to  occur 
much  more  frequently. 

Amongst  the  causes  of  dreams  of  a  dis- 
tressing character,  the  most  common  are 
morbid  states  of  the  viscera,  as  the  heart, 
lungs,  liver.  Now,  there  is  a  class  of 
dream-coincidences  and  concuriing  hallu- 
cinations which  maybe  explained  through 
this  fact.  We  have  seen  that  the  gentle- 
man who  suffered  from  an  abiding  spectral 
illiision  of  his  brother  was  sick  at  tlie 
same  time  his  brother  was;  and  thus, 
while  he  in  his  sickness  thought  of  home 
and  his  brother,  his  brother  in  his  sickness 
thought  of  him.  The  coincidence  of  sick- 
ness has  been  not  unfrequently  noticed 
in  members  of  the  same  family,  even 
although  in  widely  distant  localities.  It 
has  been  most  particularly  observed, 
however,  in  the  cases  of  twins.  There 
are  several  histories  on  record,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  twins  (most  commonly  of 
the  same  sex)  have  gone  through  the  suc- 
cessive infantile  diseases  at  the  same  time, 
cut  their  several  teeth  at  the  same  time, 
and  had  acute  diseases  at  the  same  time, 
although  inhabiting  difiTerent  and  even 
distant  localities.  In  such  cases,  it  would 
be  simply  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
nervous  system  should  be  similarly  affect- 
ed, and  the  mental  states  connected  there- 
with be,  if  not  alike,  at  least  somewhat 
similar. 

Nor  is  the  explanation  of  these  physio- 
logical and  morbid  coincidences  difiicult. 
From  the  moment  of  conception  to  old 
age,  there  occur  in  the  individual  a  regu- 
lar succession  of  vital  changes,  circum- 
scribed within  periods  of  time.  For  ex- 
ample, life  in  the  egg  and  the  uterus  ter- 
minates at  the  end  of  a  period  vai7ing  in 
length  in  different  orders  and  genera  of 
animals,  but  tjhe  duration  of  whicn  is  fixed 
for  each.  Then,  again,  various  structures, 
as  teeth,  hair,  feathers,  appear  subse- 
quently to  birth  at  regular  periods,  per- 
haps not  equally  definite  as  that  of  uterine 
or  egg  life,  but  still  so  decidedly  regular 
as  to  afford  proofs  of  age.  Now,  if  two 
persons  commence  life  at  the  same  hour, 
and  under  the  same  conditions,  constitu- 
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tional  and  otherwise,  (as  is  often  the  case 
with  twins,)  their  wheels  of  life  will  run 
on  parallel  lines,  and  they  will  undergo 
these  periodic  changes  at  the  same  time ; 
and  as  the  condition  of  the  body  under 
which  they  take  place  is  one  which  pre- 
disposes to  disease,  they  will  also  be  liable 
to  attacks  of  fever  or  inflammation  at  the 
same  dates,  or  to  diseases  of  the  same 
constitutional  character,  or  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  same  kind  of  atmospheric  or 
seasonal  changes.  Such  a  law  serves  to 
explain  the  following  dream,  of  which  Dr. 
Macnish  was  the  subject,  who  relates  it  in 
his  "  Philosophy  of  sleep  :" 

**  I  was  in  Caithness,  when  I  dreamed  that  a 
near  relative  of  my  own,  residing  three  hundred 
miles  off,  had  suddenly  died ;  and  immediately 
thereafter  awoke  in  a  state  of  inconceivable  ter- 
ror, similar  to  that  produced  by  a  paroxysm  of 
nightmare.  The  same  day,  biappening  to  be 
writing  home,  I  mentioned  Uie  circumstance  in 
a  halfjesting,  half  earnest  way.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  afraid  to  be  serious,  lest  I  should 
be  laughed  at  for  putting  any  fiuth  in  dreams. 
However,  in  the  interval  between  writing  and 
receiving  an  answer,  I  remained  in  a  state  of 
most  unpleasant  suspense.  I  felt  a  presenti- 
ment that  something  dreadful  had  happened  or 
would  happen.  .  .  .  Three  days  after  send- 
ing away  the  letter,  what  was  my  astonishment 
when  I  received  one  written  the  da^  subsequent 
to  mine,  and  stating  that  the  relative  of  whom 
I  had  dreamed  had  been  struck  with  a  fatal 
shock  of  palsy  the  day  before — that  is,  the  very 
day  on  the  morning  of  which  I  had  beheld  the 
appearance  in  my  dream  1  I  may  state  that  my 
relative  was  in  perfect  health  before  the  &tal 
event  took  place.  It  came  upon  him  like  a 
thunderbolt,  at  a  period  when  no  one  could 
have  the  slightest  anticipation  of  danger.'* 

The  fundamental  coincidence  here  is, 
that  the  two  relatives  were  indisposed  in 
their  nervous  system  at  the  same  time :  in 
the  one,  it  resulted  in  a  nightmare  dream; 
in  the  other,  probably,  in  a  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  brain ; — we  say  proba- 
bly, for  this  seems  to  have  been  the  kind 
of  apoplexy.  Now,  in  a  case  of  thb  kind, 
we  should  want  to  know  whether  the  two 
relatives  were  alike  in  constitution,  so  far 
at  least  as  to  be  equally  predisposed  to 
disease  of  the  va^utar  system  ?  whether 
there  was  not  heart  disease  in  both  ?  whe- 
ther Dr.  Macnish,  at  the  time  of  hia  dream, 
had  not  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action? 
— for  to  fhat  his  dream  points ; — whether 
there  was  not  something  in  the  weather, 
or  the  season,  or  the  barometric  condi- 
tions, such  as  would  afiect  the  circulation 


in  the  two  relatives  alike  ?  whether  it  had 
not  occurred  to  Dr.  Macnish,  as  a  passing 
suspicion,  that  his  relative  had  such  a  con- 
stitution as  predisposed  to  sudden  death 
at  some  time  by  apoplexy  or  palsy  ?  This 
is  the  line  of  inquiry  that  a  coincidence  of 
this  kind  would  indicate,  and  we  venture 
to  think  that  an  explanation  would  thus 
be  reached.  It  may  be  alleged  that  this 
is  wholly  hypothetical.  Allowed ;  but  it 
is  hypothetical  because  the  relators  of 
these  interesting  coTncidences  aflbrd  no 
solid  data  for  an  explanation ;  or  rather, 
men  like  Mr.  Owen  prefer  to  wonder,  and 
to  suppress  all  facts  which  will  help  to 
elucidate  the  question  in  a  simple  and  na- 
tural way.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be  to 
oflend  that  love  of  the  marvelous  which  is 
at  the  root  of  these  ghost-stories  and  of 
strange  coincidences. 

Mr.  Owen  has  some  wonderful  histories 
of  knookings  and  other  disturbances  of 
houses.  These  he  evidently  classes  with 
the  '^ultra-mundane''  phenomena  known 
as  spirit-rappings  and  table-tippings.  Here 
we  have  the  flunous  story  of  the  "  Drum- 
mer of  Tedworth,"  which  has  delighted 
so  many  young  folk.  We  confess  to  an 
early  liking  for  this  rolicking  drummer. 
Never  was  trick  more  cleverly  played. 
Mr.  Mompesson,  a  magistrate,  had  caused 
a  vagrant  drummer  to  be  arrested ;  and 
the  bailiff*  having  taken  away  the  fellow's 
drum,  sent  it  to  Mr.  Mompessou's  house. 
Henceforth  there  was  no  peace  there. 
Drummings  were  heard  in  the  room  where 
the  drum  was,  knockings  here,  knockings 
there,  knockings  every  where — ^not  con- 
stantly, but  intermittingly,  at  intervals 
for  the  space  of  two  years.  For  an  hour 
together  this  drumming  devil  would  im- 
pudently '^  beat  '  Roundheads  and  Cuck- 
olds,' the  *  Tat-too,'  and  several  other 
points  of  war,  as  well  as  any  drummer." 
This  story  is  one  of  Mr.  Owen's  pieces  de 
resistance.  He  evidently  believes  eveiy 
word  of  it. 

The  *' spirit  manifestations"  of  knocking, 
making  noises,  moving  furniture,  and 
playing  mischievous  tricks,  such  as  pinning 
people  together,  may  be  attributed  to 
fraud  and  hallucinations,  or  to  supernatu- 
ral agency,  according  to  the  taste  or  bias 
of  the  inquirer.  It  is  for  ns  to  determine 
which  is  the  more  probable,  for  at  least 
the  sounds  and  movements  of  things  mi^y 
be  hallucinations.  To  this  explanation 
Mr.  Owen  objects,  that  we  must  believe 
the  evidence  of  our  senses,  even  although 
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it  coDtradictH  our  reason  and  the  results  of 
all  our  knowledge  and  experience. 

'*  Suppose,  for  example,  (as  occurred  in  mj 
apartments  at  Naples,)  that  sitting  in  one's  own 
well-lighted  apartment,  where  no  concealed  ma- 
chinery or  other  trickery  is  possible,  in  compa- 
ny with  three  or  four  friends,  all  curious  ob- 
serrers  like  oneself,  around  a  large  center-table, 
weighing  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds,  the  hands 
of  all  present  resting  upon  it,  one  should  see 
and  feel  this  table,  the  top  maintaining  its  hori- 
zontal, rise  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  floor,  re- 
main suspended  in  the  air  while  one  might  count 
six  or  seven,  then  gently  settle  down  again ;  and 
suppose  that  all  the  spectators  concurr^  in  their 
testimony  as  to  this  occurrence,  with  only  slight 
variations  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  number  of 
inches  to  which  the  table  rose,  and  the  precise 
number  of  seconds  during  which  it  remained 
suspended— ought  the  witnesses  of  such  a  seem- 
ing temporary  suspension  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion to  believe  that  their  senses  are  playing  them 
falser 

Mr.  Owen  gives  as  the  answer,  ''All 
they  would  be  justified  in  saying  is,  that 
they  placed  their  hands  on  the  table,  and 
the  table  roaeJ*^  No ! — not  that — it  seem- 
ed to  rise;  for  the  natural  conclusion  one 
would  draw  from  this  statement  of  the 
facts  would  be,  either  that  Mr.  Owen 
would  doubt  whether  the  table  did  rise  at 
all,  or  else  examine  experimentally  into 
the  facts.  Ho  would  measure  the  height 
of  rise  and  length  of  time  occupied,  and 
seek  for  the  source  of  the  motive  power. 
But  this  does  not  suit  the  object  in  view, 
which  is  to  prove  that  the  table  did — not 
apparently,  but  actually — rise  in  virtue  of 
a  motive  power  which  is  like  nothing 
known  to  engineers  or  other  terrcstri^ 
people.  Hence  neither  measure  nor  chro- 
nometer was  appealed  to. 

*'  I  make  no  assertion  [1]  that  the  tables  are 
raised  by  spiritual  agency.  But  suppose  Mr. 
Faraday,  by  disproving  every  other  hypothesis, 
should  drive  me  to  this,  it  would  be  much  more 
philosophical  to.  adopt  it  than  to  reject  the  clear 
and  palpable  evidence  of  sense.  For,  if  we  as- 
sume any  other  principle,  all  received  rules  of 
evidence  must  be  set  at  naught ;  nay,  our  very 
lives  would  be  made  up  of  uncertainty  and  con- 
jecture," etc.,  etc 

This,  as  the  laws  of  hallucination  prove, 
is  sheer  nonsense.  Mr.  Owen  may  speak 
for  his  imaginative  self  and  his  credulous 
friends  in  this  strain  with  much  truth ;  but 
does  he  imagine  that  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  would  not  come  to  the  prompt 


conclusion  on  the  question,  if  nothing  was 
said  of  spiritual  agency,  either  that  their 
eyes  deceived  them,  or  hy  some  one,  or 
by  mechanical  means,  to  them  unknown, 
the  table  was  raised  ?  Tables,  as  evtM*y 
footman  and  housemaid  knows,  never 
move  without  bein^  lifted  by  ordinary 
terrestrial  means.  If  no  trick  was  playei 
upon  Mr.  Owen  and  his  curious  friends, 
then  they  undoubtedly  labored  under  an 
hallucination ; — no  wonderful  thing,  sure- 
ly, when  we  remember  how  easily  illusions 
take  pkce. 

Mr.  Owen  acknowledges  the  possibiliti/ 
of  this;  but  then  he  insists  ''that,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  in  the  most  accredited 
works  on  the  subject,  if  two  or  more  per- 
sons, using  their  senses  independently,  per- 
ceive, at  the  same  time  and  place,  the 
same  appearance,  it  is  not  hallucination ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  some  actual  foun- 
dation in  fact."  This  is  a  poor  foundation 
— this  "  doctrine  in  the  most  accredited 
works" — upon  which  to  build  an  "  ultra- 
mundane" theory.  The  "  doctrine  "  is  all 
wrong,  however  accredited.  In  truth,  to 
excite  the  same  hallucinations  in  a  number 
of  persons  is  an  old  practical  joke.  Two 
wits  station  themselves  in  a  crowded  street 
in  London,  and  gaze  intently  into  the  sky. 
First  one  passer,  his  curiosity  excited, 
stops  to  gaze,  then  another ;  and  thus  a 
crowd  assembles,  anxious  to  know  what  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  sky.  The  answer  at  last 
is,  A  flock  of  wild  geese — there  being  no- 
thing but  a  fleecy  cloud  or  two  ;  yet  half 
the  victims  of  the  trick  rX  once  profess  to 
see  the  atrial  travelers  and  their  varying 
evolutions. 

But  the  fact  is  not  as  Mr.  Owen  states, 
in  even  accredited  works.  Brierre  de 
Boismont,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Hallu- 
cinations,  gives  all  particulars  of  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  whole  battalion  of  sol- 
diers, eight  hundred  strong,  were  aflccted 
with  the  same  hallucination.  It  was  that 
of  the  devil,  in  the  form  of  a  huge  dog 
with  long  black  hair,  who  rushed  upon 
them  while  sleeping,  and  flew  over  tneir 
breasts  (nightmare.^  Twice  the  soldiers 
were  affected  by  this  spectral  illusion,  and 
fled  from  their  sleeping-place,  utteiing 
the  most  alarming  ones  of  terror.  And 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  if  sever- 
al persons  be  placed  under  precisely  simi- 
lar conditions  as  the  one  person  who  has 
an  hallucination  in  consequence  of  being 
placed  in  those  conditions,  they  will  have 
the  hallucination  too.    That  the  art  of  in- 
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ducing  them  in  multitndes  has  been  prac- 
tised from  time  immemonal,  might  indeed 
be  established  by  the  most  conchisive  evi- 
dence, if  that  were  necessary.  Mr.  Owen 
is  evidently  wholly  ignorant  of  these 
things ;  but  that  is  only  another  proof 
how  little  pains  he  and  bis  co-believers 
take  to  ascertain  the  true  causes  of  the 
phenomena  they  profess  to  Investigate. 

As  to  the  physical  manifestations  of  a 
character  such  that  considerable  force 
must  have  been  used  to  cause  them,  so 
much  has  been  printed  already  that  the 
subject  hardly  needs  further  discussion. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  the 
force  thus  manifested  is  from  an  ultra- 
mundane source ;  its  origin  has  simply  es- 
caped detection.  And  this  is  likely  to 
continue  the  state  of  things ;  for  the  be- 
lievers make  no  experimental  researches 
whatever,  while  the  unbelievers  are  ex- 
cluded from  instituting  them  simply  in 
virtue  of  their  unbelief.  So  soon  as  this 
h  manifested,  and  preparations  are  made 
for  an  investigation  which  accepts  no  mere 
assertions  and  takes  nothing  on  trust,  the 
manifestations  cease ;  for  the  "  spirit "  is 
offended,  and  the  "medium"  becomes 
powerless.  Fraud  has  been  repeatedly 
detected  in  some  of  the  best  authenticated 
examples  of  rapping  and  clairvoyance  ;  in- 
deed, the  whole  thing  has  become  an 
avowed  and  practised  juggle.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  reasonable 
to  expect  a  scientific  man  to  spend  his 
time  and  ingenuity  in  examining  pheno- 
mena which  are  mere  impositions  on  the 
senses ;  it  is  only  as  aberrant  phenomena, 
the  seat  of  which  is  in  the  nervous  system, 
that  a  certain  class  do  really  merit  the 
notice  of  the  physiologist 

Further,  if  we  examine  the  results  of 
spiritualism,  in  any  form,  nothing  whatever 
is  revealed  of  all  that  man  desires  to  know. 
Should  he  inquire  into  the  past,  the  results 
are  mere  figments  of  the  imagination,  or 
well-known  facts  done  into  pretentious  lan- 
guage. Nor  as  to  the  present  is  any  thing 
of  the  least  importance  revealed.  The 
clairvoyante,  with  exalted  perceptive 
powers  and  practised  eye,  can  often  read 


in  his  countenance  the  thoughts  of  the 
credulous  inquirer,  or  cunningly  guess  at 
particulars  of  his  history ;  but  this  amounts 
to  nothing  mofe  than  a  species  of  conjur- 
ing by  means  of  a  morbidly  exalted  ner 
vous  system.  Such  divination  amongst 
ancient  nations  was  part  of  the  routine  of 
everyday  life,  and  was  far  more  extensive- 
ly practised  and  honored  than  the  modern 
practices  of  mesmerism  and  spiritualism — 
being,  in  fact,  a  large  portion  of  religious 
duty. 

It  is  this  class  of  phenomena,  indeed,  to 
which  the  inquirer  in  mental  science  should 
exclusively  direct  his  attention.  In  these 
exaltations  of  the  faculties  by  various  pro- 
cesses, whether  mesmeric,  electro-biologi- 
cal, or  hypnotic,  or  by  intense  thought 
operating  on  supersensitive  brains,  we  have 
a  series  of  experiments  of  the  highest 
value  to  mental  science.  To  ignore  the 
reality  of  them,  and  to  class  them  with 
ordinary  frauds,  however  fraudulent  their 
uses  may  be,  can  lead  to  no  good  re- 
sults. If,  on  the  contrary,  they  be  ex- 
amined as  manifestations  of  peculiar  men- 
tal and  vital  states,  the  inquiry  can  only 
result  in  a  far  more  deeply  groimded 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  re- 
lations to  the  laws  of  vital  action,  than 
has  hitherto  been  attained.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  predict  to  what  large  results  such 
knowledge  may  bring  us.  Hitherto,  the 
entire  class  of  physiological  mental  i>heno- 
mena  with  which  these  credulous  necro- 
mancers deal  exclusively,  have  been  wholly 
neglected  by  the  metaphysician,  and  but 
lately  inquired  into  by  the  physiologist. 
Mental  science,  in  so  £ir  as  it  enables  us 
to  expl^n  them,  is  almost  as  defective  as 
was  geology  a  century  ago,  when  it  dealt 
with  fossil  remains,  and  looked  upon  am- 
monites as  petrified  snakes,  and  the  fosail 
bones  of  the  mastodon  as  the  bones  of 
extinct  giants;  but  let  it  be  established 
on  sound  general  principles,  themselves 
the  result  of  a  true  scientific  method  of 
research,  and  we  may  then  reach  depths 
of  life  and  thought  of  v^bich  oar  fore&- 
thers  have  not  even  dreamt 
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THE     MAMMOTH     CAVE     OF     KENTUCKY.* 


The  love  of  adventuro  characteristic  of 
Englishmen  has  well-nigh  exhausted  the 
mysteries  of  the  globe.  It  is  hard  to 
light  on  any  ^Musos  naturse ''  that  our 
countrymen  have  not  explored.  Not  con- 
tent with  gratifying  their  own  appetite 
for  the  marvelous,  they  have  written, 
painted,  and  photographed  to  good  pur- 
pose. Our  Cockney  friend,  who  has  not 
tempted  Neptune  beyond  Greenwich,  will 
talk  as  fluently  about  Niagara  or  Mount 
Blanc,  the  Pyramids  or  Behring's  Straits, 
as  his  grandtather  might  have  done  about 
Snowdon  or  Glencoe.  If  the  modern 
traveler  would  be  original,  he  must 
accompany  Livingstone  through  the  Af- 
rican desert,  or  get  accredited  to*  the 
court  of  the  Tycoon.  Strange  that  when 
the  laboratory  of  Nature  has  been  so  tho- 
roughly ransacked,  so  little  is  known  in 
lliij*  country  of  the  greatest  natural  cu- 
riosity in  the  Western  Continent — the 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  The  very 
name  will  be  new  to  the  ears  of  most  En- 
glishmen, and  if  it  awakes  any  ideas  at  all, 
they  are  hardly  less  mythical  than  the  an- 
cients entertained  of  the  cave  of  Tropho 
nius,  or  the  labyrinth  of  Dssdalus.  Yet 
this  extraordinary  cavern,  which  might 
serve  as  a  counterpart  to  the  Hades  of 
antiquity,  is  perfectly  accessible,  and  visit- 
ed annually  by  thousands  of  Americans. 
It  only  requires  to  be  generally  known,  in 
order  to  become  at  some  future  day  a 
Mecca  of  the  tourist  world. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  ramble 
through  North  America  we  paid  a  visit 
to  this  remarkable  place.  In  attempting 
to  describe  it,  you  teel  like  a  waking  man 
who  tries  to  recall  the  sensations  of  night- 
mare ;  he  finds  that  the  impressions  which 
have  flitted  through  his  sensorium  are  so 
vague  and  shadowy  that  they  defy  analy- 
sis ;  his  brain  has  been  the  theater  of  a 
strange  phantasmagoria,  which  language 
is  not  adequate  to  express ;  and  so  the 

*  Those  of  our  renders  who  may  vioit  this  renown- 
ed Cave  during  the  coming  summer,  will  be  glad  of 
this  description. — ^Ed.  Eolbctic. 


unearthly  scenes  which  are  witnessed  in 
this  cave  sometimes  baffle  the  power  of 
words  to  describe,  and  you  discover  that 
our  vocabulary  would  require  copious  ad- 
ditions, before  it  could  become  the  vernac- 
ular of  shades. 

The  town  of  Louisville,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  is  the  favorite  point  of  starting 
for  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  a  railway  has 
been  recently  constructed  which  brings 
you  within  a  few  miles  of  the  spot.  One 
lovely  morning  during  the  past  summer 
we  lefl  Louisville  and  traveled  by  this 
road  through  the  heart  of  Kentucky.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  where  a  more 
picturesque  combination  of  sylvan  and 
pastoral  scenery  than  this  i-oute  affords. 
A  few  miles  further  ride  by  coach,  along 
roads  that  would  dislocate  an  English  ve- 
hicle, brought  us  to  the  Cave  Hotel — a 
primitive-looking  building,  with  rather  a 
tumble-down  aspect,  and  very  different 
from  most  of  those  palatial  structures 
which  astonish  European  travelers  on 
their  first  visit  to  the  States. 

The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  situated  with- 
in two  hundred  yards  of  the  hotel,  and  is 
a  dark  ugly  hole,  from  which  issues  a  cur- 
rent of  cool  air,  producing  at  times  a  mist 
or  fog  by  contact  with  the  warm  atmos- 
phere outside.  Our  party,  which  com- 
prised  several  ladies,  attired  themselves 
in  suitable  costume,  the  ladies  being 
equipped  in  Bloomer  fashion,  with  scarlet 
cloaks  and  turbans,  which  acted  as  a  foil 
to  the  darkness  of  the  cave,  and  produced 
a  highly  picturesque  eflect.  Each  of  us 
was  provided  with  a  lamp,  and  early  in 
the  morning  we  bade  adieu  to  the  realms 
above,  and,  preceded  by  our  guide, 
marched  in  single  file  into  the  mouth  of 
the  cave. 

Our  course  lay  for  about  half  a  mile 
along  a  natural  tunnel,  styled  in  tho 
nomenclature  under  ground,  "the  nar- 
rows,*' when  a  large  circular  space  was 
reached  called  the  "  Rotunda,"  with  a  flat 
ceiling  about  one  hundred  feet  high.  The 
floor  of  this  apartment  has  been  cut  up  by 
miners,  who,  in  the  last  war  ivith  Great 
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Britain,  manufacinred  saltpeter  in  the 
mouth  of  this  extraordinary  cavern. 
Fragments  of  vats  and  other  materials 
are  strewed  about,  and  the  wood  re- 
mains as  sound  as  when  it  was  left  there 
fifty  years  ago.  The  prints  of  the  feet  of 
the  oxen  employed  in  the  work  are  also 
distinctly  visible,  the  soft  clay  on  which 
they  were  impressed  having  hardened 
almost  to  the  degree  of  petrifaction.  Our 
guide  illuminated  the  "Rotunda"  by 
means  of  Bengal  lights,  and  the  effect  was 
strikingly  grand,  when  this  vast  space, 
equal  to  the  area  of  St  Paul's,  Avas  clearly 
lighted  up,  the  blue  sulphurous  flame 
casting  a  lurid  glare  on  the  rocky  walls 
like  that  produced  by  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning.  This  scene,  however,  was  soon 
dwarfed  by  others  of  greater  sublimity 
and  lost  in  the  retrospect  much  of  the  in- 
fluence it  then  exerted  on  our  minds. 

On  leaving  the  Rotunda  we  enter  a 
rocky  chamber,  called  the  "Methodist 
Church,"  having  a  shelving  ledge,  from 
which,  we  are  told,  preachers  of  that  per- 
suasion held  foith  to  their  audience  in 
former  times,  though  why  they  should 
have  sought  this  unearthly  oratory  is  not 
easy  to  imagine. 

On  the  right  we  now  pass  a  huge  mass 
of  rock,  forty  feet  in  length,  named  the 
"Giant's  Coffin,"  bearing  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  that  last  receptacle  of  mor- 
tality. It  is  not  hard  to  suppose  that 
some  Cyclops  unknown  to  fame — some 
Columbian  Polypheme  or  Gacns — lies 
hero  entombed.  Indeed  the  entire  cave, 
with  its  vaulted  ohambers,  corridors,  and 
galleries  interlacing  each  other  in  endless 
labyrinthine  folds,  and  reposing  in  sepnl- 
chnil  silence  and  gloom,  irresistibly  re- 
minds one  of  a  huge  catacomb. 

The  darkness  and  stillness  of  this  city 
of  the  dead  Ls  such  as  cannot  be  imagined 
by  those  who  have  not  experienced  it. 
For  miles  not  the  faintest  sound  is  heard. 
When  you  sit  still  and  listen,  the  pulsa- 
tions of  your  heart  are  distinctly  audible, 
and  the  throbbing  of  your  head  becomes 
painfully  distinct.  To  a  person  of  a  ner- 
vous temperament,  the  din  and  tumult 
that  reveal  themselves  toUhin  become 
deafening,  and  he  is  clad  to  break  the 
silence  without  to  quell  this  internal  up- 
roar. 

Those  effects,  however,  are  but  seldom 
realized  by  visitors;  for  the  exdtement 
and  novelty  of  the  scene  usually  provoke 
a  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  bauter,  re- 


partee and  boisterous  merriment  expel  all 
sense  of. preternatural  awe.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  cave  is 
said  to  produce  an  exhilarating  eflect ;  it 
is  certain  that  the  power  of  physical  en- 
durance is  largely  increased,  and  exertions 
that  above  ground  would  cause  exhaust- 
ion, are  made  without  the  least  fatigue. 
This  may  partly  arise  from  the  uniform 
cool  temperature  that  prevails,  for  the 
thermometer  stands  at  fifty-nine  degrees 
all  the  year  round,  and  is  the  same  in 
every  part  of  the  cavern. 

Our  path  now  turns  abruptly  round  the 
"  Giant's  Coffin,"  and  enters  a  tortuous 
passage,  sometimes  so  contracted  that  a 
Newfoundland  do^  could  hardly  walk 
through  erect.  Along  this  we  scramble, 
stoopmg  and  twisting  ourselves  in  every 
conceivable  shape,  sometimes  groping  up 
a  steep  tunnel,  then  sliding  down  a  rapid 
decline,  with  bodies  curved  to  a  semicircle, 
ever  and  anon  stumbling  and  knocking 
our  heads,  backs,  and  knees  against  pro- 
jecting angles,  till  at  last  we  slide  obliquely 
on  to  the  upper  step  of  a  ladder,  and  so 
drop  down  into  a  oroader  pathway  be- 
neath. This  intricate  pass  is  termed  the 
"  Steeps  of  Time,"  and  well  it  merits  the 
name. 

The  archway  now  rapidly  rises  till  the 
roof  attains  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet, 
and  our  road  conducts  us  to  the  brink  of 
a  deep  chasm,  termed  the  "Bottomless 
Pit,"  though,  if  truth  must  be  told,  sound- 
ings have  been  obtained  at  a  depth  of  175 
feet.  Over  an  angle  of  this  pit  is  cast  a 
wooden  bridge,  entitled  the  "  Bridge  of 
Sighs,"  and  tne  view  from  hence  is  one  of 
the  most  sublime  in  the  whole  cave.  Our 
guide  dropped  a  Bengal  light  on  a  ledge 
of  the  chasm,  which  illuminated  its  gloomy 
recesses,  sent  a  flickering  glare  over  the 
lofty  arch  that  spanned  it,  and  brought 
out  in  bold  relief  the  jagged  clif&  that 
walled  it  in.  The  scene  was  one  of  ex- 
ceeding wildness,  and  even  in  its  physical 
elements  could  hardly  be  matchea  above 
ground ;  but  when  the  death-like  stillness 
IS  added,  the  preternatural  glimmer  of  the 
light,  and  the  long  retreating  vistas  of 
darkness  beyond,  the  realms  of  light  must 
yield  the  palm,  and  resign  to  Erebus  and 
Nox  the  dominion  of  horrors.  If  it  were 
possible  to  add  to  the  strangeness  of  the 
scene,  the  long  line  of  human  beings  fan- 
tastically attired,  each  with  lamp  in  hand, 
and  face  painted  blue,  by  the  sulphurous 
light,  gave  it  a  still  more  weird  aspect  \ 
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and  when  stones  were  plunged  into  the 
chasm,  they  l^ounded  from  side  to  side, 
crashing  and  pounding,  till,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  bottom,  their  utterance  sub- 
sided into  a  sighing  murmur,  as  though 
fiends  imprisoned  below  groaned  and 
writhed  in  their  fetters. 

This  scene  is  but  a  type  of  what  occurs 
repeatedly  in  this  subterranean  kingdom. 
All  the  elements  of  sublimity   existing 
here,  are  combined  again  and   again  in 
forms  equally  wild,  fantastic,  and  ghostly.  - 
Leaving  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  we  defile 
through    a    low  archway,  four  feet    in 
height,  with  a  ceiling  white  as  though  it 
had  been  plastered,  termed  the  "Valley 
of  Humility,"  and  reach  a  singular  pass, 
called  the  "Scotchman's  Trap,"   wiiere 
huge    pendulous    rocks    overhang,    and 
seem  to  be  supported  against  each  other 
by  a  narrow  wedge  lietween.    Why  this 
treacherous  contrivance  should  be  charged 
on  Caledonia  does  not  sufSciently  appear. 
We  next  enter  a  singularly  narrow,  tor- 
tuous passage,  'yclept  "Fat  Man's  Mi- 
sery," which,  as  the  name  implies,  it  must 
be    torture  to    an   obese  biped    to  get 
through.    This  pass  extends  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards,  varying  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  height,  and  in  some  parts  is  not 
more  than  eighteen  inches  in  width.  The 
opening  has  evidently  been  worn  through 
the  rock  by  the  mechanical  action   of 
water,  the  sides .  being  fluted  where  the 
softer  material  had  been  eaten  out  faster 
by  the    current.      Through  this  pigmy 
avenue  we  thread  our  way  with  mucn  phy- 
sical contortion  and  mental  anguish,  and 
emerge  with    gratitude    into    a    roomy 
chamber,  very  aptly  stjrled  "  Great  Re- 
lief."     There  we    cautiously  straighten 
ourselves,  feUing  whether  our  spines  are 
sound,  and  our  heads  neither  scalped  nor 
contused ;  and  if  the  inspection  prove  sa- 
tisfactory, which  we  have  good  grounds 
for  thinking  is  usually  the  case,  we  re- 
sume our  journey  and  soon    reach  the 
shores  of  the  "  Dead  Sea."    This  ominous 
title  is  applied  to  a  deep  pool  of  water  of 
small  extent,  but  extremely  gloomy  in  ap- 
pearance, over  which  lofty  jagged  rocks 
impend.     Our  road  lies  along  a  narrow 
ledge  overhanging  it  thirty  feet;    and, 
dropping  a  stone  into  this  dark  pool,  the 
plash  reverberates  along  the  aisles,  deep- 
ening the  gloom  by  its  mournful  sound. 

Hardly  have  we  passed  the  honors  of 
the  "  Dead    Sea,"  till   the    melancholy 


"  Styx  "  looms  in  view — a  lane  of  deep 
water  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long, 
havinff  a  subterranean  connection  with 
the  other  rivers  of  the  cave.  The  rocks 
which  hem  in  the  river  are  piled  up  in 
chaotic  confusion,  and  support  far  up  in 
the  dimness  above,  a  black  unsightly 
roof.  You  might  suppose  that  the  giants 
of  the  cave  had  met  hero  in  deadly  con« 
flict,  torn  down  the  rafters  of  their  hall, 
cracked  the  ceiling,  wrenched  out  the  but- 
tresses that  support  the  roof,  and  scat- 
tered the  fragments  of  rock  in  wild  con- 
fusion. 

A  natural  bridge  leads  over  the  river 
Styx,  enabling  us  to  dispense  with  Cha- 
ron and  his  boat,  a  contrivance,  we  pre- 
sume, exclusively  set  apart  for  disembo- 
died spirits. 

A  short  walk  takes  us  to  the  shores  of 
"Lake  Lethe,"  where  we  sigh  at  the 
thought  that  sweet  oblivion  is  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  its  still  waters.  This  pool, 
or  sluggish  stream,  fills  up  the  avenue 
through  which  we  pass  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards,  and  compels  us  to  resort 
to  navigation.  Two  flat-bottomed  boats, 
destitute  of  benches,  and  more  nearly  al- 
lied to  rafts  than  any  other  specimen  of 
naval  architecture,  receive  the  company. 

We  disposed  ourselves  along  the  sides 
or  gunwales,  balancing  ourselves  nicely, 
as  the  boats  are  loaded  within  two  inches 
of  the  water,  and  our  guide  paddles  us 
along  its  smooth  surface. 

The  ceiling  over  our  heads  rises  one 
hundred  feet  high,  and  vertical  cliffs  drop 
fi'om  it  sheer  into  the  water,  and  along 
this  magnificent  natui*al  tunnel  we  take 
our  first  subterranean  voyage.  The  still 
gliding  motion  of  the  boat,  the  vast  arch- 
way above,  the  solemn  silence  that  reigns 
around,  recall  the  day-dreams  of  childhood. 
You  ask  yourself,  is  not  this  the  subter- 
ranean avenue  fashioned  by  the  hand  of 
the  Genii  that  leads  to  the  Valley  of  Dia- 
monds? or  is  it  not  that  peaceful  stream 
that  meanders  through  the  blessed  plains 
of  Elysium  ?  But  the  bark  touches  the 
nether  shore,  and  the  illusion  vanishes. 
We  disembark  and  enter  a  fine  avenue, 
termed  the  "  Gretit  Walk,"  five  hundred 
yards  long,  running  from  "  Lake  Lethe," 
to  "  Echo  River."  The  bottom  is  cov- 
ered with  sand,  and  forms  the  water- 
course of  a  stream  when  the  rivers  are 
high;  and  here  we  may  explain  the 
economy  of  these  underground  streams. 
In  close  vicinity  to  the  Mammoth  Cave 
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flows  the  Green  river,  a  considerable  tri- 
butary to  the  Ohio,  and  having  an  under- 
ground communication  with  the  waters  in 
the  cave.  Wlien  this  stream  is  swollen,  its 
water  surges  back  into  the  cave  and 
floods  the  streams  inside,  causing  them  to 
run  with  a  turbulent  muddy  current ;  but 
vhcn  the  Green  river  is  low,  the  connec- 
tion ceases,  the  waters  in  the  cave  became 
pure  and  limpid,  and  are  recruited  only 
by  small  springs  wdthin,  so  that,  strictly 
speaking,  they  are  ponds  rather  than 
streams.  At  the  period  of  our  visit  to 
the  cave,  they  were  in  the  last-named 
state,  and  the  current  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. A  little  stream  ran  along  "  Great 
Walk,"  from  Lake  Lethe  to  Echo  River, 
intersecting  our  path  several  times,  and 
aflbrding  the  gentlemen  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  their  gallantry  to  the  ladies. 
At  last  we  reached  the  shore  of  Echo 
River,  and  again  embarked  in  our  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  expecting  to  renew  the 
delightful  sensations  of  our  previous  voy- 
age ;  but  scarcely  had  we  pushed  from 
the  bank,  when  the  lofly  vault  suddenly 
shelved  down  almost  to  the  water's  edge, 
apparently  obstructing  our  progress.  The 
guide,  however,  pushed  the  boat  onwards 
toward  the  low  archway,  which  was  now 
dimly  visible,  and  before  we  had  time  to 
rciisou  or  explain,  he  dropped  on  his  knees 
and  shouted  to  us  to  crouch  in  the  boat, 
which  already  was  entering  the  dark  nar- 
row passage.  Lower  and  lower  grew  the 
arch  way,  till  at  last  there  was  but  eigh- 
teen inches  from  the  water  to  the  roof; 
and  as  we  hiy  squelched,  like  flounders,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  pasted  with  mud 
and  sand,  and  our  backs  grinding  against 
tlie  rock,  our  feelings  were  novel  in  the 
extreme. 

Here  was  a  veritable  counterpart  to 
the  story  of  that  unfortunate  in  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  who  drifted  down  a  black 
stream,  that  lost  itself  in  a  tunnel  under 
the  mountain  ;  but  human  nature  is  trust- 
ful, and  our  spirits  were  less  depressed 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Soon 
the  ceiling  began  to  rise,  and  afler  a  few 
moments  we  resumed  our  natural  pos- 
ture. ^ 

The  roof  now  continued  to  range  from 
ten  to  fifl;een  feet  in  height,  the  river 
spreading  out  to  a  breadth  of  flfty  to  a 
hundred  feet,  and  continuing  in  that  state 
for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Here 
wo  enjoyed,  perhaps,  the  richest  treat 
escrvcd  for  \isicors     o  the  cave.     The 


river  derives  its  name  from  the  number 
and  fullness  of  its  echoes,  and  we  tested  it 
by  singing  in  chorus,  with  hearty  empha- 
sis, some  of  our  finest  melodies.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  human  voice  was  deep- 
ened and  enriched  by  the  acoustic  proper- 
ties of  the  place  was  perfectly  astoundmg. 
Each  voice  seemed  endowed  with  the 
compass  and  power  of  a  full-toned  organ, 
and  a  perfect  torrent  of  harmony  rolled 
along  the  river,  swaying  from  side  to  side 
and  reverberating  far  in  the  distance. 
Later  in  the  summer,  when  visitors  are 
numerous,  and  enter  the  cave  in  parties 
of  forty  and  fifty,  a  band  of  music  occa- 
sionally performs  on  the  river,  and  the  ef- 
fect must  be  as  entrancing  as  when  Or- 
pheus lulled  the  janitors  of  Hades  and 
played  his  way  harmless  through  the 
realms  of  Pluto. 

But  our  voyage  is  over,  and  we  pass 
along  "  Sillimau's-^venue,"  a  walk  ex- 
tending a  mile  and  a-half  in  length,  rugged 
and  broken,  and  presenting  most  of  the 
features  we  have  already  described.  Nu- 
merous galleries  branch  off  on  either  side, 
leading  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
sights  in  the  cave.  One  of  these  conducts 
to  "Lucy's  Dome,"  the  loftiest  apart- 
ment under  ground,  being  over  three 
hundred  feet  in  height.  This,  however, 
we  were  not  able  to  visit.  At  the  en- 
trance of  Silliman's-avenue  we  cross  a 
deep  depression,  lined  on  each  side  with 
soft  clay,  and  styled  facetiously,  "  the  In- 
fernal Regions."  The  footing  is  so  slip- 
pery that  lew  cross  it  without  an  act  of 
obeisance  to  mother  earth  ;  and  here  wc 
may  remark  that  the  cave,  in  general,  is 
remarkably  dry.  There  are  very  few 
spots  where  dripping  comen  from  the 
roof,  and  the  bottom  is  generally  lined 
with  an  adhesive  powder  ^r  fine  sand, 
which  renders  the  footing  secure,  and  ena- 
bles passengers  to  traverse  brc;ik-n(H!k 
routes  that,  under  other  conditions,  would 
be  highly  perilous. 

Silliman's-avenue  communicates  with 
the  pass  of  "  El  Ghor,"  so  named  on  ac- 
count of  its  savage  wildness.  If  possible, 
it  exceeds  in  stern  solitary  grandeur  any 
of  the  routes  we  have  described.  This 
avenue  terminates  in  "  Washington's 
Hall,"  a  spacious  chamber  where  travelera 
usually  stop  to  lunch,  as  the  debris  of 
broken  bottles  which  line  the  floor  in  all 
directions  testify.  Some  ancient  writer 
speaks  of  a  "banquet  of  horrors,"  but  our 
party,  in  common  with  their  predecessors, 
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did  not  find  that  fare  verj  satisfying.  In 
fact  it  seemed  only  to  have  whetted  oar 
appetite  for  coarser  diet,  and  champagne 
and  sandwiches  were  discussed  with  an- 
common  gusto. 

After  resting  here  awhile,  we  entered 
the  last  great  avenue,  termed  "Cleve- 
land's Cabinet,"  from  the  extraordinary 
collection  of  natural  curiosities  which  it 
contains.  In  profuse  ornamentation  this 
part  of  the  cave  far  surpasses  all  the  i-est, 
the  roof  being  lined  with  white  gypsum, 
pure  as  alabaster,  sometimes  of  a  ridi  cream 
color,  sometimes  of  snowy  whiteness,  and 
fashioned  into  all  manner  of  graceful  and 
elegant  devices.  The  prevailing  type  of 
ornament  is  a  net-work  of  flowers,  dove- 
tailed into  one  another,  and  for  hundreds 
of  yards  the  ceiling  and  sides  of  the  avenue 
are  literally  hidden  by  a  snowy  efflores- 
cence. The  prevailing  form  of  flower  is 
of  the  polyanthus  type,  consisting  of  a 
circular  cluster  of  leaves,  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  with  pendulous  flower-stalks, 
bearing  blossoms  at  the  end,  and  the  imi- 
tation 18  sometimes  so  perfect  that  one  can 
scarce  help  thinking  that  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor  has  been  busy  here.  This  portion 
of  the  avenue  has  been  fitly  termed 
"  Flora's  Garden.'*  At  another  place  the 
ceiling  is  covered  with  white  balls  about 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  bearing  a  striking 
resemblcnce  to  snow-balls  plastered  against 
the  roof;  hence  the  name  of  "  Snow-ball 
Gallery."  At  another  point  the  white 
gypsum  of  the  roof  is  studded  with  mi- 
nute crystals,  which  sparkle  in  the  light 
like  sunbeams,  and  the  place  is  called  the 
"  Diamond  Grotto,"  Nature,  in  this  spot, 
seems  to  have  exhausted  her  powers  in 
the  production  of  the  beautiful,  and,  as  in 
the  grander  portions  of  the  cave,  she 
dwara,  by  comparison,  the  mightiest 
achievements  of  the  architect,  so  here  she 
eclipses  the  choicest  efforts  of  the  sculptor. 

But  it  is  not  here  alone  that  specimens 
of  her  curious  handiwork  are  found.  All 
through  the  cave  occur  fanciful  formations 
and  grotesque  resemblances  to  terrestrial 
objects.  One  small  chamber,  called  "  Mar- 
tha's Vine  vard,"  is  crowded  with  immense 
clusters  of  little  nodules,  bearing  a  marked 
resemblence  of  grapes.  In  another  grot- 
to, diverging  from  the  main  route,  the 
roof  is  divided  into  rectangular  segments 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  bacon  hams, 
whence  it  is  termed  "  Bacon  Chamber." 
Near  "  Martha's  Vineyard  "  occurs  a  sin- 
gular formation,  called  "  Vulcan's  Forge." 
VOL,  LIL— No   1. 


Large  heaps  of  what  appear,  at  first  sight, 
to  be  charred  cindera,  are  piled  on  each 
other;  the  masses,  however,  are  firmly 
cemented,  and  the  indentations  are  prob- 
ably confined  to  the  surface,  for  the  cave, 
generally,  shows  no  traces  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin, and  these  formations  must  be  solely 
attributable  to  the  action  of  water.  An- 
other fantastic  freak  of  nature  is  displayed 
in  what  is  tenned  the  "  Fly  Chamber," 
where  the  ceiling  is  dotted  wilh  innume- 
rable black  specks,  as  though  a  swarm  of 
flies  were  roosting  on  it.  Lower  down, 
the  white  gypsum  of  the  roof  is  fluted 
with  black  serpentine  grooves,  and  looks 
as  though  a  host  of  snakes  were  trailing 
themselves  along  it. 

The  foregoing  comprise  most  of  the 
prevailing  types  of  curious  formations,  but 
numerous  isolated  devices  prevail,  bearing 
comical  likenesses  to  men  and  beasts,  and 
often  provoking  sallies  of  wit  and  burets 
of  laughter. 

Cleveland's  Cabinet  is  now  past,  and 
we  reach  a  chaotic  pile  of  rocks  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,  called  the  "  Rocky 
Mountains,"  over  which  we  scramble  and 
look  down  into  "  the  dismal  hollow  "  be- 
yond. This  hollow,  or  abyss,  which  liesi 
at  the  end  of  the  cave,  is  of  great  extent, 
and  has  a  singularly  dreary  and  mournful 
aspect ;  you  feel  as  if  you  had  reached  the 
very  outposts  of  the  nether  world,  and 
were  cut  off,  by  insurmountable  barriers, 
from  the  cheerful  realms  of  light.  The 
bottom  of  the  hollow  is  strewn  with  huge 
fragments  of  rock,  and  large  masses  en- 
cumber the  shelving  sides,  sometimes  ar- 
rested by  obstacles  so  trifling  that  it  seems 

" As  though 

An  infant's  touch  could  urge 

Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge." 

A  narrow  gallery  branches  off"  from  the 
dismal  hollow,  which  penetrates  a  little 
further,  and  conducts  to  the  extreme 
known  limit  of  the  Mammoth  Cave.  A 
very  ugly  pit,  called  the  "Maelstrom," 
said  to  oe  nearly  two  hundred  feet  deep, 
lies  at  the  end,  and  is  so  narrow  at  the 
orifice  that  a  man  can  step  across  it.  The 
sides  of  the  gallery  are  encrusted  with 
limestone  stalactites,  some  of  which  are 
very  beautiful,  and  emit  a  sonorous  sound 
when  struek.  Very  few  formations  of  this 
character,  however,  are  found  in  this  cave, 
probably  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the 
cei<ling,  for  salactites  are  only  formed 
throng  the  dropping  of  water, 
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The  end  of  the  cave  is  computed  to  be 
nine  miles  from  the  mouth,  reckoning  the 
sinuosities  of  the  route ;  and  considering 
the  extreme  roughness  of  the  road,  the 
exertion  undergone  was  very  great,  but 
no  one  thought  of  fatigue,  and  the  ladies 
of  the  party  accomplished  that  and  the 
whole  distance  back  without  being  much 
exhausted. 

Our  route  homeward  lay  along  the 
track  already  described  ;  but  as  we  visit- 
ed, on  other  occasions,  some  remarkable 
scenes  not  alluded  to  here,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  notice  them  in  passing. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  is 
what  is  called  "  Gorin's  Dome."  The  vis- 
itor here  looks  through  a  natural  window, 
half  way  between  the  ceiling  and  floor, 
and  when  illuminated  by  a  Bengal  light, 
the  view  is  awfully  sublime ;  the  height 
of  the  dome  is  about  two  hundred  feet, 
the  walls  rising  vertically  on  either  side, 
with  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  ba- 
saltic formation.  The  "  Gothic  Chapel " 
more  nearly  resembles  a  specimen  of  hu- 
man workmanship  than  any  other  apart- 
ment in  the  cave.  It  is  an  oval  room, 
about  flfly  feet  long,  with  a  ceiling  fifteen 
feet  high,  resting  on  eight  or  ten  huge 
stalactites,  of  columnar  form.  From  each 
of  these  we  suspended  a  lamp,  shedding 
on  the  chamber  a  dim  religious  light,  and 
the  resemblance  to  an  ancient  Gothic 
chapel  was  complete.  The  effect  proved 
so  solemnizing  that  merriment  seemed 
profane,  and  you  lialf  expected  to  see 
some  venerable  monk  emerge  from  his 
cell  and  begin  to  repeat  his  vespers. 

Beyond  this  chamber  runs  a  gallery 
with  a  low  ceiling,  covered  with  singular 
protuberances  resembling  humps,  and  ex- 
tending half  way  to  the  ground.  These 
are,  doubtless,  of  the  stalactite  order,  but 
want  their  tapering  form,  and  look  as  if 
they  had  swollen  out  from  some  tumors 
in  the  systenL 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  most 
striking  spectacle  in  the  whole  cave  is 
witnessed  in  what  is  called  the  '^Star 
Chamber."  This  is  a  vast  hall  about  five 
hundred  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  in  breadth 
and  height.  The  walls  are  vertical,  and 
the  ceihns  is  perfectly  fiat  and  encrusted 
with  black  gypsum,  covered  with  innu- 
merable white  dots.  Viewed  by  a  faint 
light,  your  first  impression  is  that  you  are 
gazing  at  the  dark  vault  of  heaven  stud- 
ded with  countless  stars ;  the  sharp  outline 
of  the  clifiTs  stands  out  in  bold  relief  against 


the  dark  blue  firmament,  and  the  milky- 
way  spans  the  section  of  the  sky  which  is 
disclosed  through  the  aperture.  While 
we  stand  lost  in  astonishment  at  this 
strange  mirage,  the  guide  collects  our 
lamps  and  retires  with  them  to  a  cavity 
on  tne  opposite  side ;  forthwith  clouds  be- 
gin to  sweep  over  the  heavens,  the  stars 
are  obscured,  and  a  tempest  seems  to  be 
approaching.  But  the  clouds  soon  part 
asunder  and  the  moon  shines  out  with  a 
feeble  light.  Again  the  sky  is  overcast, 
and  this  time  the  darkness  thickens  and 
grows  in  intensity  till  it  may  almost  be 
felt.  Not  a  glimmer  of  Itj^htis  to  be  seen 
on  the  horizon ;  a  death-like  silence  reigns, 
and  you  hold  your  breath  in  momentary 
expectancy  of  some  preternatural  event. 
But,  hark  I  far  away  in  the  distance  a 
cheering  sound  is  heard ;  you  catch  the 
faint  echo  of  a  cock-crow,  and  again  the 
sound  is  heard,  and  comes  nearer  and 
nearer  till  at  last  a  glimmer  appears  on 
the  eastern  horizon — it  is  the  beautiful 
Aurora  heralding  the  dawn.  Now  the 
light  waxes  stronger,  and  the  eastern 
crags  reficct  the  radiance,  and — ^blessed 
sight — ^the  sun  himself  rises  full-orbed, 
chases  the  darkness  away,  and  restores  us 
to  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  explanation  of  this  phantasmagoria 
is  simple :  An  under-ground  tunnel  con- 
ducts from  the  Star  Chamber  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  cave.  Our  guide  gi*adually 
withdrew  the  lights  from  view,  producing 
the  illusion  of  driving  clouds,  and  letting 
them  shine  through  a  little  aperture,  form- 
ed the  image  of  the  moon  on  the  roof,  then 
disappearing  in  the  tunnel  he  left  us  in 
utter  darkness,  and,  after  a  while,  reap- 
pearing in  the  distance,  heralded  the 
dawn,  and  bringing  the  lamps  aiTanged  in 
a  circular  form  into  view,  produced  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  rising  sun. 

We  have  given  a  faint  outline  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  witnessed  in  this  sub- 
terranean realm,  but  the  reader  roust  not 
conclude  that  he  has  got  any  thing  like  a 
complete  account  of  its  wonders.  In  the 
course  of  several  visits  we  did  not  cover 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  ground  that  has 
been  explored,  and  many  of  the  objects 
we  did  see  have  left  such  confused  impres- 
sions that  we  do  not  venture  to  transcribe 
them.  We  believe,  however,  that  what 
we  have  depicted  is  fairly  typical  of  all 
the  scenery  in  the  cave;  and  enlarging 
the  picture  would  only  distract  the  atten- 
tion, by  calling  it  away  from  the  more 
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prominent  figures  in  the  foreground.  It 
IS  also  possible  that  we  have  occasionally 
transposed  the  locality  of  the  points,  and 
appropriated  to  one  scene  some  of  the 
features  belonging  to  another ;  but  as  we 
are  not  writing  a  guide-book,  but  only 
photographing  the  impressions  made  upon 
our  mind,  absolute  correctness  in  detail 
is  not  essential. 

We  may  add,  that  the  total  length  of 
avenue  explored  is  supposed  to  exceed 
considerably  one  hundred  miles,  though 
most  of  tbat  distance  is  seldom  or  never 
visited  by  tourists.  The  routes  we  have 
delineated  are  arranged  so  as  to  include 
the  most  striking  objects;  and  as  the 
guides  are  usually  employed  in  conduct- 
ing parties  over  them,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
access  to  the  remoter  parts.  It  is  need- 
less to  remark,  that  none  but  those  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  cave  can 
venture  in  without  guidance,  the  net-work 
of  galleries  is  so  intricate,  that  a  stranger 
would  infallibly  lose  himself  and  would 
soon  perish,  if  assistance  did  not  reach 
liira.  Almost  every  year  cases  occur  of 
persons  who  wander  from  their  party, 
and  though  the  guides  have  usually  re- 
covered them,  so  terrible  is  the  effect  of 
being  left  alone  in  the  dark  that,  in  sever- 
al cases,  reason  had  departed  for  ever. 
Many  openings  in  this  cave  have  not  yet 
been  investigated,  and  it  is  thought  prob- 
able that  the  part  unexplored  may  nearly 
equal  in  extent  the  portion  that  is  known. 

Scarcely  any  animals  except  bats  exist, 
but  of  these  immense  numbers  congregate 
in  some  of  the  galleries ;  traces  of  rats 
are  also  found,  and  a  peculiar  species  of 
cricket,  without  eyes.  There  is  also 
found  in  "Echo"  river  a  fish  similarly 
constituted:  but  we  believe  eyeless  fish 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

At  one  time  a  notion  prevailed  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  cave  was  favorable  to 
consumptive  persons,  and  several  cottages 
were  built  for  the  reception  of  such,  and 
about  a  dozen  individuals  were  induced 
to  make  the  experiment.  The  effect, 
however,  was  disastrous;  for  nearly  aU 
the  patients  died  either  in  the  cave  or 
soon  after  leaving  it ;  some  of  them  hav- 
ing resided  four  or  five  months  there. 
Ttie  appearance  of  these  persons,  on  com- 
ing into  the  light,  is  said  to  have  been 
ghastly  in  the  extreme ;  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  had  dilated  till  the  iris  was  not  visi- 
ible,  and  their  faces  were  bloodless  and 
almost  transparent.     These  effects,  how- 


ever, do  not  indicate  any  unhcalthiness  in 
the  atmosphere ;  but  are  such  as  would 
naturally  follow  from  the  total  privation 
of  light.  In  fact,  the  air  of  the  cave,  be- 
ing wholly  free  from  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  is  remarkably  pure,  and  occa- 
sional tiips  are  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise ;  the  guides,  who  have  been 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  in  the  service, 
and  generally  spend  most  of  the  day 
under  ground,  enjoy  excellent  health. 

As  we  are  neither  able  nor  desirous  to 
give  a  scientific  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  cave,  we  have  scarcely  glanced  at 
the  geological  view  of  the  subject;  we 
may  add,  however,  that  the  rocK  out  of 
which  it  is  hollowed  consists  of  limestone, 
and  that  chemists  consider  the  excavation 
to  have  been  effected  by  water  holding 
carbonic  acid  in  solution,  while  the  cu- 
rious formations  have  been  produced  by 
the  combinations,  in  different  degrees,  of 
the  chemical  ingredients  of  this  water 
with  the  limestone. 

Since  the  cave  has  been  discovered  no 
perceptible  change  has  been  detected  in 
It,  ana  no  rocks  are  known  to  have  been  de- 
tached from  the  roof.  At  the  same  time 
the  avenues  are  covered  with  huge  frag- 
ments which,  some  time,  must  have  drop- 
ped from  above ;  while  other  masses  are 
partially  detached,  and  seem  ready  to 
drop  with  the  slightest  concussion. 

In  passing  beneath  these  pendulous 
masses,  sometimes  without  visible  means 
of  support,  the  tourist  is  apt  to  shrug 
his  shoulders  and  wish  himself  through. 

The  only  real  danger  to  which  visitors 
are  liable  springs  from  the  sudden  rising 
of  the  rivers.  It  is  just  possible  that,  in 
this  case,  communication  with  the  mouth 
might  be  cut  off. 

Such  an  accident  very  nearly  happened 
to  a  paity  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  two 
summers  ago.  The  water  of  Echo  river 
rose  in  their  absence  and  filled  up  the  low 
archway  we  have  already  described. 
Even  in  that  case,  however,  another  open- 
ing, much  higher,  called  "  Purgatory,"  is 
available,  and  to  this  they  attempted  to 
steer  the  boot,  but  the  strength  of  the 
current  was  so  great  that  they  were  re- 
peatedly swept  past  the  opening  and,  on 
one  occasion,  were  within  a  hair's-breadth 
of  being  sueked  under  the  low  archway 
and  swallowed  up.  The  first  party,  bow- 
ever,  made  good  their  landing,  (the  com- 
pany being  divided  into  two  detach, 
ments,)  and  owing  to  the  gallantry  of 
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some  gentlemen,  who  volunteered  to  re- 
turn with  the  boat  and  lend  their  assist- 
ance, the  second  party  was  also  safely 
landed.  No  casualty,  however,  has  yet 
occurred  in  the  cave,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  guides,  nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so,  as 
long  as  their  instructions  are  followed. 

The  number  of  tourists  who  now  resort 
to  this  place  is  considerable,  amounting 
to  four  thousand  or  five  thousand  each 
summer ;  but,  in  all  probability,  the  num- 
ber will  be  vastly  augmented  in  time. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  the  public 
should  know  that  this  is  not  the  onlv 
specimen  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  this 
district.  The  largest  portion  of  Kentucky 
is  cavernous  and  penetrated  by  subter- 
ranean passages  in  aU  directions,  and  it  is 
only  by  its  grandeur  and  vast  proportions 
that  the  Mammoth  Cave  has  acquired  its 
prominence. 

Some  of  the  smaller  caverns  are  much 
richer  in  natural  formations,  especially  in 
stalactites.  The  most  beautiful  of  these, 
entitled  the  ^^  Diamond  Cave,"  we  also 
visited,  and,  though  an  hour  was  sufficient 
to  explore  it,  the  remembrance  will  not 
readily  be  effaced.  It  consisted  of  a  deep 
winding  pathway,  running  back  about 
two  hundred  yards  and  descending  about 
one  hundred  feet  into  the  ground.  The 
entire  passage  was  almost  choked  up  by 
enormous  clusters  of  stalactites  depending 
from  the  roof  and  immense  stalagmites 
raised  from  the  floor.  The  two  often  met 
and  formed  fluted  pillars  of  great  length. 
The  stalactites  hanging  from  the  roof  are 
of  every  conceivable  form,  but  the  pre- 


vailing type  resembles  the  tap-root  of  a 
plant ;  in  fact,  the  first  impression  made 
upon  the  mind  by  the  sight  of  these  clus- 
ters is,  that  the  roots  of  a  tropical  forest 
have  penetrated  the  roof,  or  that,  by  some 
process,  they  have  been  suddenly  laid 
bare.  Many  of  these  masses  bear  a  mark- 
ed resemblance  to  large  cactus  plants 
growing  downwards,  and  the  character  of 
the  formations  is  much  more  in  keeping 
with  the  vegetable  than  the  mineral  king- 
dom. Some  of  these  stalactites  also  pos- 
sess the  property  of  being,  in  a  high  de- 
free,  musical,  and  when  struck  by  the 
and  emit  the  most  melodious  sounds. 
In  some  instances  every  note  in  the  scale 
could  be  elicited  as  distinctly  as  from  a 
musical  instrument,  and  with  a  little  prac- 
tice, a  good  instrumentalist  might  easily 
learn  to  perform  on  them. 

Our  story  is  now  told,  and  we  will  not 
deem  the  labor  thrown  a\^ay,  if  it  tend  to 
make  our  country  more  familiar  with  the 
subterranean  wonders  of  Kentucky. 

A  great  writer  of  last  century  paid  the 
highest  compliment  to  the  work  of  a  rival 
when  he  ascribed  to  it  the  merit  of  pro- 
ducing a  neuj  sensation.  In  these  days 
of  triteness  it  is  difficult  to  light  on  so  pi- 
quant a  pleasure,  whether  in  the  sphere 
of  literature  or  travel ;  but  if  the  proper- 
ty exists  at  all,  we  know  not  where  it  is 
more  apt  to  be  found  than  iu  this  modern 
Hades,  and  the  most  blase  tourist  may 
still  look  forward  to  one  fresh  thrill  of 
wonder  and  delight  so  long  as  he  has  yet 
to  visit  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. 


The  Bxoioh  or  Pxbprual  Firi. — ^The  rate  of 
increafie  of  beat  in  the  earth,  as  its  interior  is  pene- 
trated, is  equal  to  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  for 
erery  fortj-fiTe  feet  of  descent  Looking  to  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  rate  of  increase,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
at  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  from 
the  surface  the  heat  will  reach  two  hundred  and 
twelve  degrees,  the  boiling-point  of  water.  At 
twenty  thousand  five  hundred  feet  it  will  melt  lead ; 
at  seven  miles  it  will  maintain  a  glowing  red  heat ; 
at  twenty-one  miles  it  win  melt  gold ;  at  seventy- 
four  ndles  it  wiU  melt  cast-iron ;  and  at  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  sur&ce  all  will  be  fluid  as  water— -e 
mass  of  seething  and  boiling  rock  in  a  perpetually 
molten  state,  destined  perhaps  never  to  be  cooled  or 
crystalized.  The  heat  thus  indicated  will  exceed 
any  with  whidi  man  is  acquainted ;  it  wiU  exceed 


the  heat  of  the  electric  spark,  or  the  effect  of  a  con- 
tinued voltaic  current.  The  heat  which  melts  plaUna 
as  if  it  were  wax  is  as  ice  to  it.  There  would  be  no 
means  of  measuring  its  intensity,  even  could  the  eye 
observe  its  effects.  It  is  the  region  of  perpetual 
fire. 

Do  all  in  your  power  to  teach  your  children  self- 
government  If  a  child  IB  pasiDOnate,  teach  him  by 
gentle  means  to  curb  his  temper.  IT  he  is  sulky, 
charm  him  out  of  it  by  frank  good-humor.  If  indo- 
lent, accustom  him  to  exertion,'  and  train  him  so  as 
to  perform  even  onerous  duties  with  alacrity.  If 
pride  comes  in  to  make  obedience  reluctant,  subdue 
him  by  counsel  or  discipline.  In  short,  give  your 
children  the  habit  of  overcoming  their  besetting 
sins. 
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BY  a  WELLS  WILLIAMS,  SECRETARY  TO  THE  EMBASSY. 


KwsiLiANG  opened  the  conversation  by 
a  full  expression  of  his  feelings  at  the  oc- 
currences at  Taku,  and  at  having  been 
refused  an  interview  by  the  English  and 
French  ministers  at  Shanghai,  after  wait- 
ing there  so  long  at  Lord  Elgin's  request. 
He  was  not  interrupted  in  his  remarks, 
but  jud^ng  from  his  energetic  manner  of 
expression  as  he  laid  the  failure  of  ex- 
changing the  treaties  upon  Mr.  Bruce's 
determination  to  force  his  way  past  the 
forts,  it  seemed  as  if  he  saw  that  the  occa- 
sion required  him  to  vindicate  his  own 
policy  and  that  of  Hwashana,  during  the 
nine  months  they  had  been  absent  from 
their  posts.  They  were  now  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  fellow-courtiers,  many  of 
whom  were  opposed  to  their  policy  and 
watching  for  tneir  mistakes,  and  whose 
suspicions  of  the  real  designs  of  foreigners 
had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  recent 
events.  Some  of  those  present  were  pro- 
bably members  of  the  imperial  family,  and 
it  Ls  not  surprising  that  motives  of  curi- 
osity, fear,  and  interest,  should  draw  as 
many  spectators  to  the  interview  as  could 
obtain  admittance.  We  ourselves  had  no 
doubt,  from  what  we  had  learned,  that  the 
emperor  had  decided  to  admit  the  three 
legations  to  his  capital,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  take  all  the  precautions  his  fears 
of  the  conduct  of  a  large  body  of  foreign 
troops  there  naturally  suggested.  He  did 
not  intend,  probably,  that  the  English 
minister  should  come  to  Peking  with  an 
army  while  calling  it  an  escort. 

It  was  some  time  before  Kweiliang  was 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  principal  object 
of  the  intei^view.  He  said  that  the  Empe- 
ror wished  to  do  honor  to  the  American 
minister  now  that  he  had  reached  his 
capital,  not  alone  to  exhibit  his  friendly 
feeling  to  him  personally,  but  to  prove  the 
respect  he  felt  for  the  President;  and 
therefore  they  had  now  only  to  discuss 
the  time  and  manner  of  the  audience.  In 
speaking  of  our  chief  magistrate,  both  he 

, .I  -  — 

*  Concluded  from  page  687,  Vol.  li. 


and  Hwashana  used  the  terms  Ta  Hwang* 
ti^  or  August  Emperor,  and  Kiun-chu^  or 
Princely  Ruler ;  they  sometimes  also  called 
him  Pi-li-si'tien'tih  for  President,  but  this 
name  is  an  awkward  combination  of  un- 
meaning syllables  in  Chinese,  and  was  not 
often  used. 

These  are  great  changes  from  former 
usages,  and  in  order  to  explain  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  views  en- 
tertained by  the  Chinese  respecting  the 
position  of  their  sovereign.  They  suppose 
that  all  mankind  have  been  placed  under 
the  authority  of  one  head  by  the  divine 
powers.  These  powers,  included  under  the 
comprehensive  names  of  Tien  and  2V,  or 
Heaven  and  Earth,  have  delegated  the  di- 
rect control  of  mankind  to  the  One  Man, 
who  was  and  always  has  been  the  Empe- 
ror of  China ;  it  is  he  alone  who  sits  upon 
the  Divine  Utensil  (the  throne,)  and  m^es 
with  the  other  two  the  trinity  of  powers, 
Tien^  TV,  Jtn^  that  is,  Heaven,  Earth,  and 
Man.  He  has  the  position,  therefore,  of 
the  vicegerent  or  coordinate  of  heaven, 
and  it  is  a  solecism  in  the  mind  of  every 
true  subject  of  his  throne  to  suppose  or 
admit  a  second  Swang-ti  —  even  more  so 
than  it  would  be  in  the  mind  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  admit  of  a  second  Vicar  of 
Christ.  The  claim  to  this  title  has  in  &ct 
been  waived  since  the  earliest  times  by 
nearly  all  other  Asiatic  sovereigns  in  &vor 
of  the  Chinese ;  and  the  use  of  it  this  day 
for  the  chief  ruler  of  a  friendly  and  inde- 
pendent power  indicated  a  change  which 
perhaps  grated  harshly  in  the  ears  of  some 
of  the  assembly. 

Still,  whatever  terms  the  commissioners 
might  use  to  denote  the  entire  equality  of 
their  Emperor  with  the  President,  his  re- 
presentative only  was  now  in  Peking,  and 
they  held  an  audience  to  be  necessary  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions. They  agreed  that  the  United 
States  was  totally  unlike  Annam,  Corea, 
Lewchew,  or  Siam,  whose  envoys  brought 
tribute,  and  made  the  same  prostrations  as 
natives;  but  the  American  embassador 
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had  brought  no  tribute  and  would  not  be 
asked  to  perform  the  usual  rite.  Here 
Judge  Sieh  interposed  and  said,  ''Once 
kneeling  and  thrice  knocking  will  do  for  a 
friendly  power."  This  feeler  was  not  taken 
up  by  his  superiors,  however;  nor  was 
the  proper  ko-tau^  a  ceremony  which  im- 
plies knocking  the  head  on  the  ground 
once  at  least,  ever  required  of  Mr.  Ward 
as  a  condition  of  his  audience.  An  under- 
standing of  this  point  enables  us  to  see 
more  clearly  how  much  the  Chinese  really 
conceded  in  their  own  view. 

Before  they  went  on  to  describe  what 
mode  of  approach  would  be  admissable, 
Mr.  Ward  deemed  it  better  to  state  ex- 
plicitly what  his  own  views  were  on  this 
subject,  which  now  began  to  assume  some 
importance ;  for  the  commissioners  had 
not  hinted  at  it  in  Shanghai,  regarding  it 
probably  as  a  sequence  of  the  visit,  rather 
than  as  a  stipulation  on  which  that  visit 
depended.    He  assured  them  of  the  great 
respect  he  felt  for  his  Majesty,  in  which 
he  knew  he  likewise  expressed  the  sincere 
sentiments  of  the    President,   who  had 
made  them  known  in  the  letter  of  which 
he  was  the  bearer.    He  had  now  come  to 
Peking  to  deliver  that  letter,  and  to  ex- 
change the  ratifications;  and  he  should  re- 
gard an  audience  with  the  emperor  as  a 
mark  of  high  favor  to  himself  and  respect 
to  his  country.    But  important  at  the 
present  juncture  as  a  reception  at  court 
would  be  to  China  herself,  as  indicating 
her  desire  to  treat  foreign  nations  with 
equality  and  courtesy,  he  could  not  kneel 
when  he  came  before  the  throne,  for  he 
never  saluted  his  own  ruler  in  that  man- 
ner, nor  did  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  kneel  when  they  came  into 
the  presence  of  any  sovereign  on  earth. 
To  kneel  was,  in  his  view,  entirely  a  reli- 
gious act,  and  he  did  so  only  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God.    The  treaty  itself  made  no 
mention  of  an  audience,  nor  had  he  asked 
it ;  but  as  they  had  spoken  of  it  now,  he 
wished  to  state  what  his  views  on  the 
matter  were;  adding,  in  conclasion,  that  in 
other  particulars  he  was  ready  to  conform 
to  the  etiquette  of  the  Chinese  court. 

Hwashana  here  observed,  "  Our  rulers 
are  equal,  and  so  are  we  all  as  their 
ministers ;  now,  as  we  kneel  before  the 
emperor,  if  you  do  not,  we  become  une- 
qual, for  you  are  then  raised  above  us.'* 
At  this  clever  turn,  Mr.  Ward  endeavor- 
ed more  fully  to  explain  to  them  how 
their  positions  differed  from  his.    Hwa- 


shana was  a  subject  of  the  emperor  and 
must  obey  his  orders,  and  observe  the 
litual  of  his  court ;  but  Mr.  Ward  was 
the  representative    of  another  country, 
whose  dignity  he  could  not  compromise 
by  such  a  compliance.     Besides,    in  the 
treaty  made  with  Lord  Elgin,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  "  embassador  of  Great  Bri- 
tain shall  not  be  called  upon  to  perform 
any  ceremony  derogatory  to  him  as  repre- 
senting the  sovereign  of  an  independent 
nation  on  a  footing  of  an  equality  with  that 
of  China.     On  the  other  band,  be  shall 
use  the  same  forms  of  ceremony  and  re- 
spect to  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  as  are 
employed  by  the  embassadors,  ministers, 
or  diplomatic  agents  of  her  Majesty  to- 
wards the  sovereigns  of  independent  and 
equal  European  nations."    This  article  at 
least  expressed    the    sentiments    of  the 
Chinese  plenipotentiaries  last  year,  even 
if  the  English  treaty  was  now,  as  Kwoi- 
liang  had  said,  rendered  null  by  the  recent 
hostilities.    Furthermore,  they  themselves 
must  acknowledge,  that  if  the  respect  paid 
to  a  person  was  not  voluntary,  it  was  hy- 
pocritical ;  and  in  perfonning  the  saluta- 
tion of  bowing,  the  American  envoy  ex- 
hibited all  the  respect  he  felt  for  his  own 
ruler ;  which  they  themselves  would  ad- 
mit, was  fully  as  great  as  he  could  possibly 
feel  for  their  sovereign. 

The  inquiry  was  made,  whether  they 
would  willingly  degrade    their   countr}' 
abroad  by  doing  any  thing  derogatory  to 
its  honor,  or  in  violation  of  their  con- 
sciences.   This  contingency  was  easy  to 
answer,  for  with  them  conscience  resolved 
itself  into  expediency,  and  the  probabili- 
ties of  their  going  abroad  were  uncertain ; 
but   we  were  hardly  prepared  to  hear 
Kweiliang  say,  that  if  he  himself  was  sent 
to  Washington  as  envoy,  he  would  per- 
form the  SotaUy  and  do  whatever  was  re- 
quired of  him  at  an  audience ; — yea,  he 
would  even  bum  incense  before  the  Presi- 
dent if  asked  to  do  so.     A  stronger  testi- 
mony to  the  religious  character  of  the 
homage  rendered  to  the  Emperor  of  China 
by  his  subjects  could  hardly  be  required  ; 
but  it  was  further  strengthened  by  the 
judge  adding,  "  If  we  do  not  kneel  be-       i 
fore  the  Emperor,  we  do  not  show  him 
any  respect ;  it  is  that  or  nothing,  and  is 
the  same  reverence  which  we  pay  to  the 
gods."  I 

They  then  went  on  to  observe  that  his 
Majesty  would  regard  it  as  an  indignity 
for  an  embassy  from  a  friendly  nation  to 
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visit  his  capital,  and  the  envoy  not  see 
liim ;  when  he  required  so  much  less  of 
him,  too,  than  he  did  of  his  own  courtiers; 
and  what  was  more  serious,  the  President 
would  be  offended  with  him  for  not  show- 
ing his  embassador  due  respect.  They 
quoted  the  usages  of  European  courts,  al- 
ledging  that  even  in  England  persons  knelt 
before  the  monarch  when  presented  to 
him,  and  it  would  be  no  more  derogatory 
to  do  so  here  than  there.  "  You  are  a 
plenipotentiary,"  again  interposed  Ilwa 
shana,  turning  to  Mr.  Ward ;  "  you  have 
full  powers,  and  can  certainly  do  such  an 
act." 

"  I  am  not  invested  with  powers  suffi- 
cient to  enable  me  to  change  the  laws  and 
usages  of  my  country,  and  can  do  nothing 
which  will  degrade  it,"  was  the  reply. 
The  full  force  of  this  argument  will  be  bet- 
ter understood,  however,  when  the  reader 
learns  that  the  term  used  in  Chinese  for 
plenipotentiary^  may  also  be  rendered 
all-mighty^  or  completely  powerfuL 

The  crowd  of  officials  had  gradually 
closed  in  nearer  and  nearer  during  this 
discussion,  and  several  were  occupied  in 
taking  notes.  Kweiliang  desired  to  post- 
pone the  matter  till  the  next  interview,  so 
that  both  parties  could  reflect  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  what  was  of  more  consequence 
to  him,  it  would  give  him  time  to  consult 
with  the  Cabinet.  He  led  the  way  into 
the  next  room,  where  a  repast  had  been 
spread ;  and  the  exhibition  of  table-cloths 
ahd  napkins,  silver  forks,  knives  and  wine- 
glasses, none  of  which  the  Chinese  them- 
selves use,  afforded  an  incidental  evidence 
of  the  preparations  which  had  been  made 
to  entertain  the  foreigners  in  Peking. 
While  at  table,  Mr.  Ward  requested  that 
horses  might  be  sent  to  the  Legation,  for 
members  of  his  suite  to  take  exercise ;  to 
which  Kweiliang  replied,  that  as  soon  as 
the  audience  had  taken  place,  every  object 
of  interest  in  the  city  and  suburbs  would 
be  visited.  Every  one  conversant  with 
the  usages  of  the  Chinese  in  relation  to 
embassadors,  is  aware  that  their  first  du- 
ties are  with  the  court ;  and  this  practice 
of  not  publicly  honoring  them  till  after- 
wards, was  referred  to  in  a  letter  from  the 
Russian  minister. 

The  return  to  our  lodgings  was  through 
the  same  streets,  which  were  apparently 
lined  with  the  same  crowd  that  had  filled 
them  three  hours  before.  The  whole  as- 
pect of  the  streets,  houses,  shops  and 
yards,  indicated   poverty,   neglect,   and 


shiftlessness,  just  what  one  might  ex- 
pect of  the  Manchus,  from  what  is  seen 
of  them  in  Canton.  The  brick  wall  sur- 
rounding the  Hwang-ching  is  in  good  con- 
dition, and  the  glance  obtained  through 
one  of  the  large  gateways  of  its  interior, 
indicated  better  care  of  that  part  of  the 
capital.  We  knew  that  the  best  streets 
and  buildings  exist  in  the  southern  and 
Chinese  division,  and  were  not  disposed 
to  judge  of  the  whole  from  this  dilapidat- 
ed portion.  The  people  are  fairer  in 
complexion,  and  larger  in  person  than 
their  countrymen  at  the  south,  and  the 
women  whom  we  saw  were  generally  be- 
daubed with  cosmetics. 

The  Imperial  Commissioners  returned 
this  call  at  the  Legation,  riding  in  the 
same  sort  of  carriages  which  had  been 
furnished  us  on  the  journey.  There  was 
no  military  escort,  and  no  parade  in  their 
attendants,  though  this  may  have  been 
because  we  had  no  means  of  return- 
ing such  ceremony,  as  had  been  the  case  at 
Shanghai.  They  were  received  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  embassy  in  uniform,  and 
conducted  by  the  minister  to  the  divan 
in  the  principal  room,  over  which  the 
American  flag  had  been  hung.  Having 
learned  that  some  soldiers  were  quartered 
about  the  Legation,  Mr.  Ward  anticipated 
the  remarks  of  his  visitors,  by  asking  them 
what  it  meant,  as  he  wished  to  find  out 
whether  or  no  he  was  a  prisoner.  They 
disclaimed  entirely  any  such  idea ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  men  had  been  placed  there 
to  preserve  order  and  keep  off  the  na- 
tives, who  would  annoy  the  foreigners  on 
going  out,  which  they  were  free  to  do ; 
though  it  was  their  desire  that  the  gen- 
tlemen would  not  go  out  much  until  after 
the  public  business  had  been  transacted. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  this  should  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  Kweiliang,  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion, assured  Mr.  Ward  that  his  escort 
should  be  ready  on  the  10th  to  return  to 
the  ship.  This  gave  nine  days  for  the 
completion  of  our  affairs;  though  for  many 
reasons,  it  would  have  been  better  if  we 
had  remained  in  Peking  until  the  Chinese 
intimated  the  day  of  departure. 

After  these  points  had  been  settled,  the 
subject  of  the  audience  was  brought  for- 
ward, and  much  of  the  same  ground  again 
discussed.  The  principal  thing  insisted  on 
to-day  was  that  kneeling  was  practiced  at 
some  European  courts  —  certainly  it  was 
at  the  English;  and  therefore,  as  Mr. 
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Ward  had  agreed  to  do  at  Peking  what- 
ever he  would  do  at  any  of  those  courts, 
he  was  bound  to  kneel  at  the  Chinese. 
The  usage  observed  at  Rome  when  per- 
sons visited  the  Pope,  was  also  brought 
up  to  fortify  their  position,  and  led  to 
some  explanations  respecting  the  similar- 
ity in  the  religious  idea  connected  with 
kneeling  before  the  Emperor  and  before 
the  Pope,  which  the  commissioners  were 
told  was  only  rendered  to  the  latter  by 

Eersons  of  the  same  faith.  Their  mistake, 
oth  in  facts  and  inferences,  was  shown ; 
for,  at  the  English  court,  even  subjects 
did  not  always  kneel  when  they  came  into 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  but  only 
when  they  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood, or  on  other  special  occasions ;  and 
further,  no  foreign  ministers,  American, 
French,  or  any  other,  ever  kneeled  to  the 
Queen  of  England  or  to  the  Pope.  Those 
two  rulers  did  not  demand  it,  no  envoy 
had  accorded  it,  and  the  American  minis- 
ter could  not  perform  it  at  Peking. 

In  order  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  point, 
they  requested  to  have  the  ceremony 
which  the  latter  was  willing  to  perform 
described  in  a  dispatch  to  be  sent  to 
them;  but  the  drafl  submitted  was  de- 
clined as  being  too  explicit.  In  it  Mr. 
Ward  agreed  to  bow  very  low  before  the 
Emperor,  more  than  once  if  he  wished ; 
to  stand  uncovered,  and  not  to  turn  his 
back  towards  the  throne  while  in  the  pre- 
sence ;  but  he  would  not  kneel  or  make 
the  kotau.  Instead  of  the  word  houj  used 
in  the  drafl,  they  wished  to  insert  the 
phrase,  ^^  bend  the  right  knee  slightly,  and 
still  stand ;"  but  after  what  they  had  said 
respecting  the  religious  nature  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  the  equivocal  meaning  of  such 
an  expression,  this  was  inadmissible.  They 
concluded  thb  conference,  after  it  had 
continued  five  hours,  by  saying  that  they 
most  report  to  his  Majesty  that  the  cus- 
toms of  the  two  countries  were  so  unlike, 
it  was  better  that  no  audience  took  place, 
much  as  ho  wished  to  honor  the  United 
States  in  its  representative. 

They  had  conducted  their  argument 
with  tact  and  patience,  and  exhausted 
every  fact  and  reason  they  had  for  its  sup- 
port ;  but  to  the  last  they  were  evidently 
unsatisfied  in  respect  to  the  real  usages  of 
the  West.  One  who  has  lived  among  the 
Chinese,  and  knows  how  much  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Emperor^s  sacred  character 
adds  to  hia  power  amonff  his  subjects, 
can  see  how  important  this  debate  was, 


and  that  the  precedent  now  set  would  here- 
after rule.  He  was  ready  to  give  up  all 
claims  to  supremacy  over  foreign  nations, 
but  not  to  concede  an  audience  to  their 
envoys  with  less  than  was  required  by 
European  sovereigns. 

In  the  evening,  the  answers  sent  by  the 
Russian  Minister  were  received,  and  were 
found  to  be  six  days  old,  showing  that  the 
Chinese  were  interfering  with  our  corres- 
pondence. In  his  note,  General  Ignatieff 
referred  to  the  exasperation  felt  by  the 
court  at  the  tidings  of  what  had  occurred 
at  Taku,  and  its  intention  at  one  time  not 
to  receive  any  of  the  embassies  or  exchange 
ratifications;  he  also  intimated  that  he 
had  waived  his  intention  of  paying  a  visit 
to  the  minister  until  after  that  ceremony 
had  been  performed,  in  order  to  spare  him 
annoyances.  It  had  been  evident  to  us, 
from  the  very  first,  that  the  Chinese  offi- 
cers, especially  our  evil  genius.  Judge  Sieh, 
were  apprehensive  of  a  collusion  which 
somehow  or  other  might  be  detrimental 
to  them.  The  facts  regarding  this  point 
are  still  unknown ;  but  in  relation  to  our 
going  about  the  city,  the  case  is  more  satis- 
factorily explained  by  a  reference  to  the 
ideas  entertained  by  the  Chinese  respect- 
ing the  dignity  of  an  embassy,  whose 
members  should  not  concern  themselves 
about  the  trivialties  of  trade,  at  least  un- 
til their  public  business  is  over ;  and  also  by 
remembering  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  our  visit  after  the  battle.  The  munici- 
pal officers  might  well  apprehend  some 
untoward  results  from  the  crowds. 

It  was  now  supposed  that  nothing  more 
remained  to  be  done  than  exchange  the 
treaty.  The  commissioners  were  obliged 
to  go  twelve  miles  to  the  summer-palace 
of  Yuen-ming  Yuen  to  report  to  their 
master,  who  was  sojourning  there  during 
the  hot  weather,  and  no  answer  was  ex- 
pected till  the  4th  ;  but  the  next  moining, 
the  judge  unexpectedly  appeared.  He 
had  just  come  into  the  city  with  a  plan 
of  compromise  which  the  commissioners 
thought  would  succeed.  This  was  that  they 
should  address  Mr.  Ward  a  letter,  stating 
that  as  the  Emperor  had  decided  to  grant 
him  an  audience,  it  was  necessary  to  state 
beforehand  what  form  of  obeisance  he 
would  observe  in  approaching  the  throne, 
that  they  might  then  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  He  need  only  reply  to  this 
in  general  terms,  that  when  he  delivered 
the  letter,  he  would  render  to  him  every 
mark  of  homage  which  he  did  to  the  Pro- 
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gident^  without  addition  or  dimiDUtion. 
To  show  his  conviction  that  the  audience 
woald  take  place,  and  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  what  was  to  be  done  at  it,  the  judge 
stated  that  it  would  probably  take  place 
on  Monday,  the  8th,  and  went  through 
the  details  of  the  ceremony  of  presentation. 
The  particular  compromise  which  had 
been  contrived  between  the  requirements 
of  Chinese  etiquette  and  the  obduracy  of 
republican  independence,  consisted  in 
placing  the  table,  on  which  the  minister 
was  to  lay  the  letter,  before  the  throne  in 
sach  a  manner  that  its  embroidered  cover 
would  conceal  most  of  his  person.  As  he 
approached  it,  he  should  then  bow  as  he 
had  agreed,  while  chamberlains  would 
hastily  come  up  to  him  on  either  side, 
crying  out,  "  Don't  kneel  I"  Those  of  his 
suite  presented  with  him  would  go  through 
the  same  ceremony ;  and  then  he  would 
present  the  letter  by  placing  it  on  the  ta- 
ble, from  whence  it  would  be  taken  by  a 
courtier,  who  on  his  knees  would  hand  it 
to  the  Emperor. 

In  this  way  was  the  character  of  the 
sovereign  to  bo  saved,  and  the  embassador 
to  be  restrained,  as  it  were,  from  making 
a  prostration  which  was  not  intended  to 
take  place.  It  seems  like  very  child's 
play  to  us,  who  are  conversant  with  the 
plain  forms  of  Western  courts,  but  it  dis- 
closed, at  tbe  time,  the  sort  of  discussion 
going  on  among  the  Emperor's  counsel- 
ors. We  guessed  that  this  unexpected 
concession  of  the  whole  point  was  owing 
chiefly  to  his  Majesty's  desire  to  see  the 
foreigners,  for  the  judge  had  frequently 
spoken  of  his  conversations  with  him  re- 
specting proceedings  and  people  at  Shang- 
hai, and  said  he  had  that  morning  come 
from  the  palace. 

How  much  soever  he  may  have  wish- 
ed it,  the  next  morning  destroyed  all  our 
expectations  of  seeing  the  lung-toei^  or 
Dragon's  Seat.  The  Judge  came  back 
early,  bringing  the  information  that  his 
proposition  had  been  submitted  to  the 
privy  council,  and  rejected.  His  Majesty's 
decision  now  was,  that  unless  Mr.  Ward 
would  either  actually  touch  one  knee,  or 
the  end  of  his  iingers  on  the  ground,  he 
would  not  admit  him  to  the  palace.  This 
was  refused,  as  he  had  been  told  it  would 
be,  and  the  question  of  an  audience  finally 
decided  in  the  negative. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  speculate  upon 
the  reasons  for  this  refusal ;  but  it  should 
be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  the  Chinese 


officials,  that  they  never,  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  five  days,  trespassed  the  bounds 
of  politeness  and  courtesy;  much  more^ 
they  never  referred  to  the  helpless  condi- 
tion of  twenty  foreigners  in  the  capital 
as  a  reason  for  compliance  with  their  de« 
mands.  The  ceremony  proposed  by  them 
was  so  liberal — and  they  even  asserted 
that  Lord  Elgin  had  agreed  to  do  it  at  an 
audience — ^that  they  no  doubt  believed  it 
would  be  easily  arranged ;  it  was  one 
which  they  could  not  themselves  perform 
at  court,  but  might  be  called  on  a  dozen 
times  a  day  to  make  when  saluting  their 
friends.  If  the  English  and  French  min- 
isters had  been  present  with  the  Ameri- 
can, the  three  would  doubtless  have  been 
presented  at  the  Chinese  court  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  their  own. 

The  Chinese  had  several  reasons  for 
desiring  an  audience,  one  of  which  was 
their  fear  lest  the  rudeness  of  not  receiv- 
ing the  American  representative  might 
make  his  nation  then*  enemy.  The  Rus- 
sian envoys,  in  days  long  gone  by,  had 
made  the  kotau  before  the  Emperor ;  and 
more  recently  Dutch  embassadors  had 
even  fallen  on  their  knees  before  his  name 
written  on  a  yellow  screen,  as  well  as 
knocked  their  heads  on  the  ground  in  his 

Sresence.  One  English  minister.  Lord 
[acartney,  had  kneeled  on  one  knee  in 
the  same  presence  when  Kweiliang  was  a 
lad  about  ten  years  old ;  and  another. 
Lord  Amherst,  had  offered  to  do  so  of  his 
own  accord  when  the  same  Kweiliang 
was  about  thirty-two  years  old.  Perhaps 
he  remembered  the  three  last  events,  at 
any  rate  their  record  was  in  history.  No 
doubt  it  was  puzzling  to  the  old  states- 
man, shut  up  as  he  had  been  in  his  seclu- 
sion of  office  and  intrigue,  to  conceive  what 
changes  had  come  over  the  nations  out- 
side of  China,  that  they  had  so  gi-eatly 
altered.  It  was  in  this  mood  of  doubt  and 
despondency  that  he  wrote  the  following 
note  to  Mr.  Ward  on  the  sixth : 

"  Your  excellency  has  now  been  in  the  capi- 
tal several  days,  and  though  we  have  had  a 
number  of  interviews,  when  we  have  consulted 
together  upon  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at 
the  audience  with  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of 
China,  we  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  any 
arrangement,  owing  to  your  firmly  maintaining 
your  own  opinion ;  and  we  are  quite  at  a  loss 
to  understand,  therefore,  for  what  purpose  your 
excellency  has  come  to  Peking.  You  now  say 
that  it  is  needless  further  to  discuss  this  matter; 
and  as  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  must  be  ex- 
changed somewhere,  where  is  it  to  be  ?    We 
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therefore  request  jour  excellency  most  carefully 
to  think  over  all  these  points,  and  send  a  reply 
in  order  that  we  may  know  what  action  to  take.^* 

Such  a  letter  was  easily  answered  by 
a  brief  recapitulation  of  past  events.  Mr. 
Ward  mentioned  the  reasons  why  he 
could  not  comply  with  the  ceremonies  re- 
quired at  an  audience,  and  quoted  the  in- 
vitation he  had  received  from  Hangfuh,  in 
his  first  communication,  to  proceed  to  Pe- 
king, ^'  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial 
Commissioners,  to  exchange  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  treaty  with  them.*'  Mr. 
Ward  closed  his  reply  by  offering  to  de- 
liver them  the  President's  letter  for  trans- 
mission to  the  emperor,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  exchange. 

The  commissioners  saw  that  they  had 
placed  themselves  in  a  dilemma.  In  deal- 
ing with  such  people  one  must  take  them 
a  good  deal  with  reference  to  their  own 
ideas  of  things,  and  in  this  particular  case 
the  question  was  singularly  complicated  ; 
for,  if  it  was  regarded  by  them  as  indecor- 
ous to  the  Emperor  for  a  foreign  envoy  to 
refuse  to  see  him,  it  was  also  deemed  to 
be  discourteous  to  the  nation  which  sent 
that  envoy,  not  to  grant  him  an  audience. 
Kweiliang  therefore  briefly  answered,  de- 
clining to  receive  the  President's  letter  at 
all,  but  informed  Mr.  Ward  that  a  place 
for  exchanging  ratifications  would  soon  be 
selected  and  made  known  to  him.  His 
idea  was  that  Peking  was  not  the  proper 
])Iace,  because  the  act  would,  to  a  certain 
degree,  acknowledge  the  presence  of  an 
emoassador  who  had  declined  to  see  the 
Emperor. 

However,  there  were  two  cards  in  the 
game.  If  the  Chinese  commissioners  re* 
iused  to  take  the  letter,  Mr.  Ward  could 
also  refuse  to  let  them  have  the  treaty. 
Their  communication  came  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  as  it  did  not  require  an  im- 
mediate acknowledgment,  the  reply  was 
just  ready  to  go  on  Monday,  when  the 
judge  came  in  to  learn  the  reason  for  the 
silence.  He  had  a  number  of  proposi- 
tions to  make,  plainly  showing  a  fear  that 
matters  had  beenpressed  a  httle  too  &r. 
He  wished  Mr.  Ward  to  ask  that  Kwei- 
liang might  be  appointed  to  receive  the 
letter,  and  if  he  would  mention  any  citj  in 
the  north  of  China  where  the  ratifications 
might  conveniently  be  exchanged,  the 
suggestion  would  be  considered.  He  in- 
formed us  that  the  Emperor  was  displeased 
at  the  disrespect  exhibited  in  the  refusal 


to  see  him,  and  had  thus  far  declined  to 
affix  his  seal  to  the  treaty,  and  answer  the 
memorial  appointing  a  place  to  exchange 
it.  Sieh  finally  desired,  in  the  name  of  his 
superiors,  that  Mr.  Ward  would  insert  in 
his  reply  a  disclaimer  of  want  of  respect 
to  the  Emperor,  and  an  expression  of  re- 
gret that  he  found  himself  unable  to  com- 
ply with  the  formalities  of  an  audience ; 
for  if  he  should  fail  of  rendering  him  every 
mark  of  homage^  not  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  and  usages  of  his  own  coun- 
try, he  would  be  rebuked  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  was  done,  and  the  knot  unti- 
ed to  the  release  of  these  quiddling  diplo- 
matists, who  had  made  it  apparently 
merely  to  hamper  themselves. 

The  next  day  they  inclosed  the  Impe- 
rial rescript,  and  concluded  their  own 
note  to  the  embassador,  informing  him 
of  their  readiness  to  receive  him  at  the 
Kia-hing  temple,  with  the  following  hap- 
pilv  turned  sentence:  —  "Hereafter,  we 
will  cherish  the  same  feelings  of  respect- 
ful regard  towards  the  President  or  the 
United  States,  which  you  have  now  made 
known  towards  our  own  Emperor;  and 
these  sentiments  will  be  the  expression  of 
the  friendly  relations  which  should  here- 
after exist  between  our  respective  na- 
tions." 

The  emperor's  rescript  is  quoted  entire 
to  complete  this  narrative  : — 

*^  Last  year  several  English  ships  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  where  they  commenced  a 
battle  and  wounded  our  officers  and  troops ;  in 
consequence,  we  gave  the  strictest  orders  to 
Prince  Sangkolinsin  of  the  Ghorchin  tribe,  to 
oversee  the  construction  of  defenses  at  Taku  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

'*The  envoys  of  sevend  nations  having  ar- 
rived to  exchange  their  treaties,  Kweiliang  and 
Uwashana  informed  them  at  Shanghai  that,  as 
defenses  had  been  constructed  at  Taku,  they 
must  proceed  on  their  journey  by  way  of  Peli- 
tang.  But  in  the  month  of  June,  the  English 
minister,  Mr.  Bruce,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Pei-ho,  and  utterly  disregarding  his  agreement 
with  Kweiliang  and  Hwashana,  wished  to  force 
his  way  up  into  the  Pei-ho,  even  if  he  destroyed 
all  the  derenses  placed  there.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  the  English  vessels  went  up  as 
far  as  the  Ki-sin  reach,  and  blew  up  the  iron 
chains  placed  there,  but  our  men  did  not  then 
join  battle.  The  next  day  more  than  ten  steam- 
ers pulled  up  perhaps  a  score  of  iron  piles  in  the 
river ;  they  also  hoisted  red  flags  as  a  challenge 
of  battle. 

"The  Governor-general  of  the  province  of 
Chihli,  and  others,  whose  duty  it  was,  had  al- 
ready sent  the  intendant  of  Tientsin  to  infoim 
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the  English,  and  officers  had  proceeded  to  their 
ships  to  do  so,  hut  they  were  not  received,  for 
the  English  had  already  presumed  to  commence 
%  cannonade  on  the  fort&  It  was  then  that  our 
forts  hegan  to  use  their  artillery  to  repel  them. 
Serenl  of  their  vessels  were  much  injured  and 
sunk,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  foot  compa- 
nies which  landed  were  killed.  It  is  incontesta- 
ble that  the  English  brought  this  defeat  on 
themselves.     China  did  not  break  her  faith. 

'*  At  this  juncture,  John  E.  Ward,  the  Ameri- 
can envoy,  in  compliance  with  his  engagements 
made  with  Kweiliang,  came  to  Pehtang  in  his 
8hi(^  requesting  that  he  might  go  to  Peking,  as 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Our  permission  was  ac- 
cordingly given  for  him  to  bring  the  letter  up 
to  the  capital,  where  he  arrived  with  it  This 
day,  the  ministers  Kwefliang  and  Hwashana, 
have  handed  up  the  various  dispatches  received 
from  him  for  our  examination,  and  from  them  it 
is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  his  sentiments  are  ex- 
oe^ingly  respectful,  and  indicative  of  the  ut- 
most sinceritv  and  truthfulness.  Let  the  letter 
which  the  American  envoy  has  brought  be 
taken,  and  let  Kweiliang  and  Hwashana  be  spe- 
cially appointed  to  receive  it  for  transmission  to 
oursclf. 

"  In  regard  to  the  exchange  of  the  treaty,  it 
would  be  proper,  doubtless,  to  return  to  Shang- 
hai to  perform  it ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the 
envoy  has  already  come  over  the  seas  so  Skt  for 
this  purpose,  we  now  specially  direct  that  the 
great  Seal  be  affixed  to  the  treaty,  and  it  be  de- 
livered to  Hangfuh,  the  Qovernor-general,  who 
is  then  to  exchange  the  ratifications  with  the 
American  minister  at  Pehtang. 

"After  this  has  been  done,  let  lasting  friendship 
and  commerce  continue  between  the  two  nations. 
Thia  will  show  forth  our  great  regard  and  kind- 
ness to  people  from  a&r,  and  clearly  exhibit  the 
deep  respect  we  entertain  for  truth  and  justice. 
Bespect  this." 

This  docamerit  was  published  in  the 
Peking  Gazette,  and  was  perhaps  the  first 
one  in  that  paper  in  which  foreign  nations 
were  not  called  bv  the  term  9,  the  word 
which  has  usually  been  translated  barba- 
rian. Considering  all  the  points  referred 
to,  it  is  a  moderate  statement,  but  con- 
tains, in  the  last  paragraph,  one  great 
groond  of  difficulty  in  maintaining  friend- 
ly relations  with  China  —  the  patronizing 
supremacy  she  exhibits  towards  other  na- 
tions. 

la  accordance  with  this  proposition, 
Mr.  Ward  repaired  to  the  same  place  he 
had  before  met  the  commissioners.  Kwei- 
liang was  in  waiting  amidst  a  crowd  of  of- 
ficers, and  respectfully  received  the  box 
containing  the  letter,  elevating  it  above  his 
eyes,  and  then  handing  it  to  an  attendant 
to  place  on  a  table,  under  a  guard  of  honor. 


till  it  could  be  transmitted  to  the  Emper- 
or. He  then  informed  Mr.  Ward  that 
the  functions  of  himself  and  Hwashana  as 
plenipotentiaries  ceased  with  that  inter- 
view. The  escort  would  be  ready  in  the 
morning  as  he  had  requested,  and  Tsung- 
hau  himself  was  present  at  this  interview. 
After  some  desultory  conversation  re- 
specting the  treaty,  and  partaking  of  a 
collation,  we  parted  with  our  friends  ap- 
parently in  good  feeling,  and  returned  to 
the  Legation.* 

This  narrative  has  been  chiefly  taken 
up  by  the  details  of  official  business,  and 
little  room  is  lefl  to  describe  other  points. 
During  our  stay  of  a  fortnight,  we  were 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  thing  for 
our  personal  wants,  at  the  expense  of  the 
two  district  magistrates,  whose  under- 
lings were  constantly  in  waiting.  The 
weather  was  charming  during  the  whole 
time;  the  thermometer  seldom  rose  to 
eighty-eight  degrees,  and  showers  and 
sunshine  pleasantly  relieved  each  other. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  went  out  every 
day,  but  that  part  of  the  city  near  Thir- 
teenth street  is  miserably  built;  no  na- 
tive was  allowed  to  conduct  us  to  other 
more  distant  parts,  and  it  was  hard  to 
find  one's  way  through  the  streets,  igno- 
rant of  the  language.  Divine  service  was 
regularly  performed  on  Sundays  by  Rev. 
Henry  Wood,  and  do  officials  interrupted 
us  on  those  days.  The  city  is  regarded 
by  the  Russians  as  containing  about  two 
nullions  and  a  half  of  people  —  the  native 
estimate  of  its  size.  It  is  built  on  a  plain, 
and  owes  its  extent  and  wealth  entirely 
to  its  political  importance,  having  no  trade 
or  manufactures  aside  from  the  supply  of 
its  own  wants.  ^^  Nothing  is  made  in 
Peking  but  edicts  and  mandarins,"  say 
the  natives  of  other  cities.  Much  of  the 
traffic  is  carried  on  with  paper  money, 
which  had  become  so  depreciated  that 
one  hundred  and  seventy  real  copper  cash 
could  buy  a  thousand  paper  ones. 

Letters  were  received  from  General  Ig- 
natieff  in  the  evening,  now  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  detaining  them  any  longer, 
with  copies  of  the  I^mes  newspaper  to 
May  sixteenth.  These  letters  showed  how 
earnestly  his  excellency  had  endeavored 
to  communicate  with  us;  he  had  even 
sent  a  protest  to  the  Cabinet  on  the  im- 

*  A  picture  of  this  presentation  was  published  in 
i^huiA  Leali^B  lUusUrated  Nnot ;  the  only  correct 
pari  of  which  was  the  nomber  of  Americans,  every 
other  particular  being  more  or  less  InaccttFate. 
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policy  and  nselessness  of  its  reslnctive 
proceedings.  One  evening  some  persons 
of  that  nation  came  to  the  street  door, 
but  were  refused  admittance  by  the  door- 
keepera,  and  left  the  place  before  we 
could  satislactorily  learn  who  they  were. 
Annoying  as  was  this  restraint  on  our  in- 
tercourse with  the  Russians,  we  did  not 
wonder  at  it  when  we  learned  the  exag- 
gerated report  of  the  aid  we  had  given  to 
the  English  at  the  battle. 

Preparations  were  made  for  departure 
in  the  morning.  Dr.  Sandford  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Aitchison  were  too  ill  to  ride  in  car- 
riages, and  convenient  mule  litters  were 
provided  to  carry  them  to  the  boats  at 
Tung-chau,  which  we  reached  in  the 
evening  of  August  eleventh.  The  water 
had  fallen  a  foot,  and  the  descent  of  the 
river  was  somewhat  impeded  by  the  shal- 
low banks  now  laid  bare.  The  Pei-ho  {i. 
e.,  White  River)  is  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  in  length,  but  not  a  very  deep  river, 
and  in  its  lower  portion  resembles  the 
Nile,  as  it  cuts  its  tortuous  channels 
through  the  soft  alluvial.  The  navigation 
is  obstructed  about  five  months  of  the 
year  by  ice  and  low  Water,  and  the  rapid 
current  is  at  all  times  troublesome  to  sail- 
ing craft. 

On  reaching  Peh-tsang,  it  was  found 
that  the  kindhearted  escort  had  sent  for- 
ward the  litters  all  the  way  from  Tung- 
chau,  BO  as  to  be  ready  in  case  the  invalids 
needed  them.  Dr.  Sandford  had  improv- 
ed on  the  passage  down,  but  Mr.  Aitchi- 
son had  become  much  weaker,  and  on 
Monday  morning,  August  I5th,  he  was 
placed  in  his  litter  with  the  &int  hope 
that  he  would  survive  to  reach  the  ship ; 
he  died  a  few  hours  after  leaving  the  boat. 
This  excellent  man  had  been  a  student 
and  zealous  missionary  during  the  five 
years  of  his  residence  in  China,  and  had 
endeared  himself  to  all  his  acquamtances 
by  his  Christian  virtues ;  the  natives  who 
knew  him  mourned  his  loss  as  that  of  a 
dear  friend.  His  body  was  carried  to  Peh- 
tang,  and  buried  at  the  anchorage. 

The  roads  beyond  Peb-tsaog  had  be- 
come dry  and  smooth  during  our  absence, 
and  the  carriages  were  consequently  less 
irksome.  A  violent  rain  flooded  the  plain 
the  night  after,  and  the  last  fifteen  miles 
of  the  way  presented  a  dismal  contrast  to 
the  first.  We  were  able  however  to  reach 
Peh-tang  in  time  for  the  appointment 
made  with  Hangfuh  and  Wan-niub,  with 
whom  the  treaties  were  to  be  exchanged. 


Files  of  spearmen  and  musketeers  were 
drawn  up  on  the  roadside  leading  to 
the  temple,  in  which  many  officials  were 
assembled  to  receive  the  embassy.  As 
all  were  present,  the  Chinese  proposed  to 
exchange  the  treaties  without  further  de- 
lay ;  this  was  done  after  comparing  their 
texts,  and  certificates  to  this  effect  were 
passed  between  the  respective  parties  in 
the  evening. 

After  the  exchange  was  accomplished, 
Hangfuh  said  that  the  Emperor  had  order- 
ed him,  as  a  mark  of  consideration  to  the 
American  minister,  to  deliver  over  an 
American  prisoner,  captured  at  the  battle. 
Mr.  Ward  replied,  that  there  could  be  no 
American  pnsoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese,  for  none  of  his  nation  had  landed 
on  that  occasion ;  and  he  should  make  no 
demand  even  for  American  citizens  in 
their  power.  A  young  man  was  then  in- 
troduced; and  inquines,  made  through 
a  Chinese  present  who  could  telk  English, 
disclosed  the  grounds  the  officers  at  Pe- 
king had  for  their  belief  in  our  aid  on  the 
25th  of  June.  This  man,  named  John 
Powers,  had  informed  the  Chinese  that 
he  was  an  American  who  had  landed  with 
two  hundred  men ;  but  he  now  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  said  so  to  save  his 
life.  Up  to  this  time,  too,  the  imperial 
government  had  given  credence  to  his 
tale,  but  his  own  denial  now  confirmed 
the  counter-statements  made  at  Peking. 

The  Governor-general  having  learned 
that  the  man  was  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
and  that  the  American  minister  could  not 
accept  him  in  his  official  capacity,  asked 
what  could  be  done,  for  the  Emperor  de- 
sired to  liberate  him.  He  was  told  that 
if  they  were  willing  to  deliver  the  prison- 
er into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  on 
the  grounds  of  humanity,  knowing  him  to 
be  a  British  subject,  he  should  be  receiv- 
ed and  kindly  treated,  and  taken  back  to 
his  countrymen  at  Shanghai;  but  they 
must  first  admit  that  he  was  not  given  up 
as  an  American  citizen.  After  a  short 
consultation,  they  agreed  to  hand  him 
over,  and  he  went  aboard  the  Toeywan 
that  evening.  It  was  ascertained  some 
months  after,  that  this  act  had  more  than 
anything  else  convinced  the  high  Chinese 
officials  in  this  part  of  China,  that  the 
Americans  were  not  in  some  way  connect- 
ed with  the  English,  but  were  an  indepen- 
dent nation ;  though  the  impression  was 
doubtless  strengthened  by  its  coming  at 
the  end  of  their  visit.     The  ignorance  of 
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the  Chinese  generally  of  the  resources, 
power,  and  position  of  foreign  nations  is 
both  their  misfortune  and  their  fault,  and 
they  are  all  suffering  the  sad  consequences. 

They  were  anxious  about  the  conse- 
quences of  the  late  engagement,  and  de- 
sirous to  know  what  prooable  course  of 
action  the  Allies  would  take  next  year. 
One  of  the  inferior  officers^  on  one  occa- 
sion, wished  to  learn  what  was  the  value 
of  the  three  men-of-war  destroyed*  at 
Taku,  as  he  supposed  the  Emperor  must 
pay  for  them. 

The  Commodore  and  his  officers  hailed 
our  return  to  the  frigate  as  a  pleasant  re- 
lief to  the  monotony  of  an  anchorage  in 
the  open  sea.  Supplies  were  brought 
from  shore,  but  the  Chinese  government 
would  receive  nothing  for  them,  or  for  the 
expenses  it  had  incurred.  The  care  and 
courtesy  of  Tsunghau,  Chang  and  Li,  the 
escort  appointed  to  await  on  us,  proved 
their  fitness  for  the  place.  They  all  came 
off  to  the  tender  on  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
and  we  parted  in  the  best  of  humor. 

On  the  return  of  the  Powhatan  to 
Shanghai,  it  was  ascertained  that  Ho,  the 
Governor-general,  was  so  much  engaged 
in  his  military  operations  against  the 
Nanking  insurgents,  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him  to 
arrange  the  details  of  the  new  treaty.  It 
was  agreed  at  Peking  that  the  new  tariff 
and  commercial  regulations,  which  formed 
a  part  of  all  the  new  treaties,  and  were 
identical  in  each,  should  remain  in  abey- 
ance until  the  English  and  French  diffi- 
culties were  settled,  when  all  the  new  ar- 
rangements should  go  into  effect.  After 
some  delay,  an  interview  was  obtained 
with  Ho,  who  had  then  received  instruc- 
tions from  Court,  and  he  and  Mr.  Ward 
soon  came  to  an  understanding  respecting 
the  time  and  manner  of  openmg  the  two 
ports  of  Swatau  and  Tai-wan  in  Formosa, 
and  reducing  the  rate  of  tonnage-duty  on 
ships  —  the  two  principal  improvements 
upon  the  old  treaties.  There  had  been 
some  misgivings  on  the  part  of  our  citi- 
zens in  China  that  the  Chinese  had  de 
ceived  us ;  and  newspaper  editors  there 
and  here,  in  England  and  in  France,  issued 
their  leaders  to  prove  that  the  American 
nation  had  been  uncivilly  treated  in  the 
person  of  its  envoy  during  the  visit  to 
Peking,  and  its  treaty  had  been  exchang- 
ed only  to  be  suspended  in  ridicule  in 
sight  of  the  world  until  those  of  England 
and  France  had  gone  into  operation. 


I  Since  this  visit  of  the  Americans  to  the 
Chinese  capital,  there  has  been  another  of 
the  Allies,  and  their  treaties  have  likewise 
now  been  ratified.  Hwashana  destroyed 
himself  on  seeing  the  storm  that  was 
coming.  The  ultimatum  of  the  English 
and  French  was  rejected,  Pehtang  was 
occupied,  the  forts  at  Taku  captured, 
Kweiliang  sent  again  to  Tientsin  to  treat, 
and  rejected  their  demands,  and  finally 
Peking  has  capitulated  to  their  anns,  and 
the  summer  palace  left;  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  the  Chinese  army,  and  character  of  the 
Chinese  officials,  believed  it  would  be  so ; 
yet  there  is  no  great  glory  in  destroying 
such  soldiers,  or  compelling  such  officials, 
however  necessary  the  discipline  may  be 
to  the  Chinese  nation.  One  object  of  this 
narrative  is  to  show  the  evidence  which 
exists  of  their  intention  to  have  ratified  all 
the  treaties;  for  even  if  they  have  been 
ultimately  compelled  to  accept  the  terms 
of  their  conquerors,  a  character  is  worth 
something,  even  to  the  Chinese. 

In  the  struggle  of  races  which  has  now 
commenced  in  Eastern  Asia,  the  philan- 
thropist anxiously  asks  what  is  to  be  the 
result  of  the  conflict  upon  the  millions  of 
our  fellow-men  who  have  quietly  dwelt  by 
themselves  duiing  the  greater  part  of 
their  own  and  the  world's  history,  and 
who  are  now  so  harahly  dealt  with.  The 
isolation  which  has  been  the  safeguard  of 
the  Ultra-Gangetic  nations  has  now  been 
rudely  broken  over ;  and  perhaps  it  could 
not  have  been  removed  otherwise  than 
violently,  for  it  interposed  a  barrier,  espe- 
cially in  China,  to  the  introduction  of  all 
those  enlightening  influences  which  would 
gradually  have  taught  the  evil  and  folly 
of  it.  The  proceedings  of  embassadors 
and  the  ravages  of  armies,  are  however 
less  permanent  in  their  influences,  than 
the  daily  intercourse  of  trade  and  educa- 
tion, except  as  the  results  of  the  latter 
are  directed  in  their  course  by  the  power 
of  the  former.  We  hear  much  of  the  ne- 
gotiations and  the  treaties  of  Pottinger, 
Elgin,  Gros,  Reed,  and  others  in  the  east ; 
ana  the  assaults,  the  defeats,  the  victories 
and  promotions  of  Gough,  Seymour,  Hope, 
Grant,  and  others.  But  how  weak  is  the 
influence  of  treaties  upon  the  Chinese 
people  in  comparison  to  the  insidious  de- 
struction flowing  from  theii*  useof  of^ium  ; 
or  the  ravages  of  war  when  weighed 
with  the  horrors  of  the  coolie  trade.  It  is 
melancholy  to  see,  too,  what  a  class  of 
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desperadoes  of  all  nations  range  along  the 
coasts  of  China,  and  how  powerless  the 
rulers  are  to  restrain  their  own  subjects, 
if  they  can  borrow  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  flag  to  shield  them  in  their  piracy 
and  smuggling.  The  case  of  the  Arrow  in 
1866,  which  brought  on  the  present  war 
with  England,  was  only  one  of  many 
instances  in  China  where  reckless  foreign- 
ers have  led  on  more  reckless  natives  in  a 
course  of  lawless  outrage. 

The  opium  war  of  1842  convinced  the 
Chinese  government  of  the  danger  of 
meddling  with  the  opium  trade,  at  least 
in  their  own  way  of  restraininff  the  evil, 
lest  they  provoked  the  wrath  of  England  ; 
and  the  present  one  will  do  much  to  con- 
vince  them  that  whatever  protestations 
of  observing  treaty  stipulations  may  be 
made  by  her  ambassadors,  a  pretext  for 
a  rupture  can  always  easily  be  found. 
Though  the  ultimate  good  results  of 
both  these  wars  will  outweigh,  probably, 
their  evils,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  these  erroneous  impressions  should 
remain,  for  it  concerns  all  nations.  Eng- 
land owes  it  to  them,  to  herself,  and 
above  all  to  the  Chinese,  to  do  all  she 
can  to  remove  them.  Her  position  gives 
her  many  advantages  to  do  it,  and  other 
nations  would  join  their  influence. 

What  is  now  wanted  in  China  is  sup- 
port to  the  goveiiiment  in  executing  its 
own  laws  over  its  own  subjects,  and  the 
cooperation  of  foreign  powers  in  shield- 
ing them  against  the  villainy  of  their  sub- 
jects, exercising  patience  at  the  same 
time  with  the  ignorance  and  conceit  of 
the  Chinese,  and  not  resorting  to  force  at 
every  untoward  act  of  their  oflicials. 

If  the  Western  powers  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  make  treaties  with  China, 
their  superiority  in  knowledge,  equity, 
and  power,  imposes  higher  obligations  to 
do  her  good,  and  guard  the  inlets  of  evil. 
The  mere  promulgation  of  a  treaty  will 
not  bring  the  people  or  their  officers  to 
appreciate  their  obligations  to  observe  its 
stipulations;  this  must  bo  the  work  of 
time.  The  progress  of  disorder  and  mis- 
rule has  been  rapid  throughout  the  em- 
pire since  the  opium  war  of  1842,  and  is 
likely  to  be  accelerated  by  the  recent 
events.  The  consequences  will  be  disas- 
trous to  trade,  and  tne  advent  of  a  new 
dynasty  would  not  affect  these  results; 
for  prosperity  and  trade  depend  upon  se- 
curity and  peace,  and  these  are  almost  im- 
possible when  an  impoverished  govern- 


ment, an  irritated  monarch,  and  a  turbu- 
lent people,  are  all  working  together  to 
greater  oppression  and  anarchy.  Tea  and 
silk  are  products  of  China  necessary  to 
England,  while  opium  is  the  only  necessi- 
ty of  China — a  sad  and  ruinous  exchange 
in  the  course  of  years,  and  likely  to  dimm 
ish  the  ability  of  the  people  to  produc 
the  former  or  buy  the  latter. 

We  feel,  however,  that  the  struggle 
will  be  ruinous  to  China  unless  the  power 
of  Christianity  interposes  by  its  missiona- 
ries, to  teach  her  subjects  their  rights  and 
the  way  to  maintain  them,  by  teaching 
them  the  only  suflicient  rule  and  motive 
of  action.  See  how  the  Chinese  are 
treated  by  our  own  citizens  in  California, 
and  we  learn  how  little  hope  for  good 
there  is  to  a  heathen  people  in  its  inter- 
course with  a  Christian,  until  the  latter 
systematically  begin  to  instruct  them  in 
the  principles  and  practice  of  their  own 
faith.  As  a  means  of  opening  up  to  the 
millions  of  Eastern  Asia  the  highest 
truths  and  hopes  of  that  Revelation,  by 
whose  effects  we  have  gradually  reached 
our  present  attainments  in  civilization, 
these  troubles  may  be  regarded  as  not 
unmixed  evils :  but  will  the  people  of 
God  in  England  and  America  iuliy  enter 
upon  the  vast  field  before  them  ? 

The  progress  of  the  insurrection  headed 
by  Hung  Siu-tsiuen,  at  Nanking,  has  been 
so  slow  at  times  as  to  lead  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  extinction,  but  it  has  recently 
shown  renewed  energy.  Late  visitors  at 
Suchan  and  Nanking  have  been  able  to 
learn  more  of  the  character  of  its  leaders, 
and  the  degree  of  knowledge  of  Christ- 
ianity existmg  among  their  adherents. 
They  have  found  that  the  latter  are  so 
far  behind  the  former,  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  are  fair  represent- 
atives of  the  movement,  or  can  even  carry 
the  body  with  them  in  the  radical 
changes  they  propose.  It  has  always 
been  far  more  a  political  than  a  religious 
or  Christian  movement,  and  the  adoption 
of  Christianity  by  the  leaders  has  been 
apparently  owing  to  the  connection  which 
they  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
Shangti  of  the  Confucian  classics,  whom 
the  Emperor  alone  worships,  and  the 
Sliangti  of  Gutzlaff^s  translation  of  the 
Bible,  The  inculcation  of  the  tenets  of 
the  New  Testament  upon  all  their  follow- 
ers seems  not  to  have  formed  any  part  of 
their  plan;  but  they  have  every  where 
destroyed  idols,  observed  a  Sabbath  for 
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worship,  and  diatribnted  part  or  all  of 
the  Scriptures ;  in  doing  which  they  have 
prepared  the  way  by  attracting  attention 
to  these  writings.  Let  ns  not  expect  too 
much  from  the  leaders,  or  infer  tnat  their 
followers  fully  understand  even  their 
manifestoes,  much  less  could  sway  the 


empire  on  those  principles.  Foreign 
teachers  coming  among  them  may  find 
them  more  prepared  for  a  hearty  recep- 
tion of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  ready 
to  throw  away  their  polygamy,  fanaticism, 
and  superstition,  gradually  becoming  the 
real  reformers  of  their  race. 


From    Chamberi*t    Jonrna). 


GEMS         AND         JEWELS.* 


Trsrje  is  nothing  in  all  "  the  world's 
furniture"  at  once  so  costly  and  so  worth- 
less as  a  precious  stone.  The  satisfaction 
which  the  contemplation  of  it  produces  is 
more  superficial  than  that  which  is  afford- 
ed by  the  meanest  flower ;  for  the  meanest 
flower,  we  arc  told  on  high  authority, 
may  awake  thoughts  too  deep  for  leara, 
and  the  finest  diamond  or  pearl  can  not 
accomplish  that.  The  only  value  they 
possess  beyond  that  conferred  upon  them 
by  fashion,  arises  fi'om  their  rarity  and 
durability ;  and  even  fashion,  has  first  to 
be  certified  that  it  is  the  real  thing,  and 
not  a  counterfeit,  upon  which  she  bestows 
her  favor,  for  pearls  have  dazzled  her,  be- 
fore now,  which  had  never  Iain  in  oyster- 
bed,  and  a  bit  of  rock-crystal  has  more 
than  once  eclipsed  the  treasures  of 
Golconda. 

Not  long  ago,  in  Brazil,  at  Villa  Kica,  a 
free  negro  became  possessed  of  a  diamond 
so  enormous,  that  he  begged  permission 
to  present  it  himself  to  the  prince-regent. 
**A  carriage  and  an  escort  were  forthwith 
dispatched  to  take  him  to  court.  Blackey 
threw  himself  at  the  regent's  feet,  and  ex- 
hibited his  diamond.  The  prince  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise — the  lords  pre- 
sent were  astounded  ;  the  stone  weighed 
nearly  a  pound !  The  courtiers  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  find  out  the  number 
of  millions  this  monstrous  jewel  was  worth. 
The  great  stone  of  Villa  Kica,  valued  at 
troy  weight,  made  a 'total  of  2560  carats. 

*  Oema  and  Jnoela,    FVom  the  JSarliett  Aget  doum 
to  the  Present  Time,    By  Hadamjb  db  Ba&bs&a. 


Deducting  the  sixty  carats  for  what  little 
the  stone  lacked  of  a  pound,  there  yet  re- 
mained 2500  carats.  In  order  to  asceitain 
the  commercial  value  of  the  stone,  the 
carat  must  be  multiplied  by  the  square. 
The  square  of  2600  is  6,260,000,  and  esti- 
mating the  carat  at  only  150  francs,  the 
common  price,  we  have  the  sum  of  937,- 
600,000  francs;  and,  as  large  diamonds 
are  no  longer  submitted  to  the  tariff,  and 
as  their  nominal  price  increases  in  propor- 
tion as  they  exceed  the  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, the  Portuguese  noblemen  probably 
estimated  the  stone  at  two  milliards,  or, 
like  thorough  courtiers,  at  four.  "  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  inestimable  jewel 
was  sent  to  the  treasury,  with  a  strong 
escort,  and  deposited  in  the  hall  of  gems. 
As  Mr.  Mawe  was  at  Rio  Janeiro  when 
this  wonderful  discovery  was  made,  the 
minister  sent  for  him,  and  communicated 
to  him  all  the  particulars  regarding  the 
phenomenon ;  but  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed his  private  doubts  of  its  reality. 
The  English  mineralogist  was  invited  to 
examine  the  incomparable  brilliant,  and 
^x  its  value.  Furnished  with  a  letter 
from  each  ministei' — without  which  for- 
mality he  could  not  be  admitted — Mr. 
Mawe  went  through  several  rooms,  and 
crossed  a  great  hadl  hung  with  crimson 
and  gold,  in  which  was  a  statue  of  natural 
size  representing  Justice  with  her  scales. 
Finally,  he  reached  a  room  in  which  were 
several  chests ;  three  oflicers,  each  having 
a  key,  opened  one  of  these  chests,  and  the 
treasurer  with  much  solemnity  exhibited 
the  supposed  diamond.  Before  touching 
the  stone,  Mr.  Mawe  had  already  seen 
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that  it  was  nothing  but  a  piece  of  ronnded 
crystal ;  he  proved,  this  on  the  instant  by 
scratching  it  with  a  real  diamond,  and 
this  luckless  scratch  at  once  annihilated 
all  the  millions  supposed  to  have  been 
added  to  the  treasury.  The  prince-regent 
received  the  news  very  philosophically ; 
but  poor  Blackey,  who  had  come  in  a  car- 
riage, was  left  to  travel  back  on  foot." 

Ihe  largest  real  diamond  in  the  world, 
belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Mattan,  in  Bor- 
neo, is  still  uncut,  and  weighs  367  carats ; 
it  has  no  rival  nearer  than  the  Orloff  dia- 
mond, of  193  carats.  It  has  never  been 
brought  to  Europe,  though  the  govenior 
of  Batavia  once  offered  to  the  rajah 
150,000  dollars  for  it,  as  well  as  two  large 
war-brigs,  with  their  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  a  considerable  quantity  of  pow- 
der and  shot.  The  number  of  diamonds 
in  the  world  above  100  carats'  weight,  in- 
cluding the  two  already  mentioned,  is  only 
six;  but  the  history  of  each  of  these 
— which  are  called  paragons — is  a  i*o- 
mance  in  itself 

The  Orloff^  according  to  some  accounts, 
formed  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  idol  Scher- 
ingham,  in  the  temple  of  Brahma.  The 
lame  of  these  bright  eyes  having  reached 
a  certain  French  grenadier  of  Pondicherry, 
he  deserted,  adopted  the  religion  and 
manners  of  the  Brahmins,  and  subsequent- 
ly succeeded  in  escaping  with  one  of  the 
coveted  orbs.  He  sold  the  jewel  to  a  sea- 
captain  for  50,000  francs  ;  the  sea-captain 
sold  it  to  a  Jew  for  300,000 ;  and  an  Ar- 
menian, named  Shafrass,  bought  it  for  a 
much  larger  sum,  and  dbposed  of  it  to 
Count  Orloff,  for  the  Empress  Catherine, 
for  450,000  roubles,  and  a  grant  of  Rus- 
sian nobility. 

The  Regent  Diamond  is  the  most  per- 
fect, and  the  finest  water  of  the  paragons. 
It  originally  weighed  400  carats ;  but  the 
cutting  of  it  as  a  brilliant,  which  took  two 
years'  labor,  and  cost  £8000,  reduced  its 
size  to  137  carats.  This  diamond,  which 
is  also  called  the  Pittf  was  stolen  from 
Golconda,  and  sold  to  the  grandfather  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  when  governor  of 
Fort  St.  George,  in  the  East  Indies,  for 
£20,000,  although  Pope  suggests  that 
that  gentleman  purloined  it  from  the  ori- 
ginal thief — 

"Asleep  and  naked,  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  stole  the  gem  away.*' 

The  French  king  purchased  it  for  £92,000, 


Mr.  Pitt  reserving  the  fragments  taken 
off  in  the  cutting ;  but  its  value  is  now 
estimated  at  double  the  price  paid  for  it. 
This  jewel  was  pawned  by  Napoleon,  made 
a  political  bait  by  Talleyrand  to  seduce 
Prussia,  and  stolen  by  robbers,  who  only 
returned  it  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
disposing  of  it  without  detection.  A  cer- 
tain convict  in  the  French  galleys  for  some 
time  enjoyed  a  high  preeminence  among 
his  fellows  as  "  the  man  who  had  stolen 
the  Regent." 

The  Star  of  the  South,  the  largest  dia- 
mond ever  brought  from  Brazil,  was  dis- 
covered by  three  wretched  men,  condemn- 
ed to  perpetual  banishment  in  the  wildest 
part  of  the  interior,  but  who  of  course  ob- 
tained the  revocation  of  their  sentence. 

Sixth  and  last  of  the  paragon  diamonds 
is  the  Koh-i-noor,  now  weighing  but  one 
hundred  and  two  carats,  but  supposed  to 
have  once  been  the  largest  ever  known, 
and  the  same  seen  by  Tavernier  among 
the  jewels  of  the  Great  Mogul.  It  is  con- 
fidently asserted  that  this  famous  gem  be- 
longed to  Kama,  king  of  Anga,  three 
thousand  years  ago.  "According  to  Ta-' 
vernier,  this  gem  was  presented  to  Cha- 
Gehan,  the  father  of  Aurungzebe,  by 
Mirzimola,  when  that  Indian  general,  hav- 
ing betrayed  his  master,  the  king  of  Gol- 
conda, took  refuge  at  the  court  of  the 
Great  Moeul.  Since  it  was  admired  by 
the  French  traveler,  this  diamond  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  several  Indian 
princes,  and  always  by  violence  or  fraud. 
The  last  Eastern  possessor  was  the  famous 
Runjeet  Singh,  king  of  Lahore  and  Cash- 
mere, from  whom  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  on  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjaub:  it  was  brought  to  London  in 
1860.  "  The  king  of  Lahore  had  obtained 
this  jewel  in  the  following  manner :  having 
heard  that  the  king  of  Cabul  possessed  a 
diamond  that  had  belonged  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  the  largest  and  purest  known,  he 
invited  the  fortunate  owner  to  his  court, 
and  there,  having  him  in  his  power,  de- 
manded his  diamond.  The  guest,  how- 
ever, had  provided  himself  against  such  a 
contingency,  with  a  perfect  imitation  of 
the  coveted  jewel.  After  some  show  of 
resistance,  he  reluctantly  acceded  to  the 
^vishes  of  his  powerful  host.  The  deliglit 
of  Runjeet  was  extreme,  but  of  short  du- 
ration, the  lapidary  to  whom  he  gave  or- 
ders to  mount  his  new  acquisition  pro- 
nouncing it  to  be  merely  a  bit  of  crystal. 
The  mortification  and  rage  of  the  despot 
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were  uubounded ;  he  immediately  caused 
the  palace  of  the  king  of  Cabul  to  be  in- 
yested,  and  ransacked  from  top  to  bottom. 
Bat  for  a  long  while  all  search  was  in 
vain  :  at  last,  a  slave  betrayed  the  secret ; 
the  diamond  was  found  concealed  beneath 
a  heap  of  ashes.  Runjeet  Singh  had  it 
set  in  an  armlet,  between  two  diamonds, 
each  the  size  of  a  sparrow-egg." 

According  to  Mr.  Tennant,  the  great 
Russian  diamond  singularly  corresponds 
with  the  Koh-i-noor,  so  as  to  suggest  that 
the  two  once  formed  a  single  crystal ;  and 
when  united,  they  would,  allowing  for  the 
detaching  of  several  smaller  pieces  in  the 
process  of  cleaving,  make  up  the  weight 
described  by  Tavernier, 

What  bloodshed,  what  heart-burnings, 
what  tedious  and  expensive  negotiations 
have  each  of  these  shining  pebbles  cost  its 
various  possessors,  and  how  exceedingly 
small  the  gratification  of  having  obtained 
them  at  last,  independently  of  the  sooth- 
ing thought  that  nobody  else  has  got 
them  1  If  it  were  not  useless  to  Hfl  up 
our  single  voice  against  an  almost  univer- 
sal custom,  we  would  ask  what  more  bar- 
barous'and  outlandish  usage  can  be  ima- 
gined, than  that  which  obtains  even 
amongst  our  king's  daughters  and  most 
honorable  women,  of  drilling  a  hole  in  the 
lobes  of  their  cara  for  the  reception  of  a 
jewel  ?  and  why  are  they  so  ready  to  ex- 
claim ^'  savage"  against  a  maiden  who  may 
similarly  adorn  her  nose  ?  Let  us,  how- 
ever, be  thankful  that  in  these  days,  if  not 
cured  of  our  lunacy,  there  is  at  least  some 
measure  to  our  madness  in  connection  with 
precious  stones ;  that  no  monarch  of  a 
starving  people  would ,  now  offer  three 
millions  of  crowns  for  the  possession  of  a 
useless  diamond,  as  Louis  XV.  did  ;  and 
that  no  living  Englishman  would  so  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  loyalty  to  his  queen, 
as  to  grind  a  pearl  worth  £15,000  into  a 
cup  of  wine,  in  order  to  fitly  drink  her 
health,  as  did  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  This 
plagiarist  from  Cleopatra  has  had  many  a 
rival  in  more  modern  times.  The  court- 
iers of  Louis  XV.  were  wont,  in  their  in- 
sane extravagance,  to  pulverize  their  dia- 
monds. "A  lady  having  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  the  portrait  of  her  canary 
in  a  ring,  the  last  Prince  de  Conti  request- 
ed she  would  allow  him  to  give  it  her ; 
she  accepted,  on  condition  that  no  precious 
gems  should  be  set  in  it.  When  the  ring 
was  brought  to  her,  however,  a  diamond 
covered  the  painting.  The  lady  had  ihe 
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brilliant  taken  out  of  the  setting,  and  sent 
it  back  to  the  giver.  The  prince,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  gainsaid,  caused  the  stone 
to  be  ground  to  dust,  which  he  used  to 
dry  the  ink  of  the  letter  he  wrote  to  her 
on  the  subject." 

As  to  the  association  of  gems  with 
dress,  the  accounts  of  past  extravagance 
which  Madame  de  Barrera  gives  us  in  this 
volume,  are  of  a  nature  to  make  paterfa- 
milias shudder,  inured  to  crinoline  though 
he  be.  Nor  were  the  ladies  by  any  means 
the  only  spendthrifts.  One  court  suit  of 
King  James'  "Sweete  Gosseppe,"  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  cost  no  less  than 
£80,000.  Nay,  to  come  quite  close  to  our 
own  times,  when  Murat  took  refuge  in 
Corsica  afler  the  HaM  of  the  empire, 
although  he  had  in  money  but  10,000 
francs,  which  he  carried  in  his  belt,  the 
band  around  his  hat  was  worth  00,000 ; 
one  of  his  epaulets,  50,000  ;  while  he  car- 
ried about  with  him  two  diamonds  valued 
at  200,000  francs.  In  all  ages,  in  short, 
and  in  all  countries,  this  passionate  admi- 
ration for  precious  stones  has  boon  exceed-* 
ingly  remarkable;  and  they  have  been 
used  in  Holy  Writ  itself,  for  the  most  sol- 
enm  comparisons,  and  to  denote  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection — the  New  Jeru- 
salem, even,  being  revealed  to  St.  John 
under  the  figure  of  an  editice  with  a  wall 
of  jasper,  while  each  of  its  twelve  doors 
was  a  single  pearl. 

In  the  Talmud  it  is  asserted  that  the  ark 
was  lit  only  by  precious  stones — so  that 
the  famous  question  "Where  was  Noah 
when  his  candle  went  out  ?"  would  seem 
to  be  to  the  last  degree  unauthorized  and 
extrava&:ant.  From  the  same  venerable 
pages  we  learn  that  one  object  in  nature 
IS  alone  to  be  esteemed  of  higher  value 
than  pearls — namely,  a  pretty  woman. 
"  On  approaching  Egypt,  Abraham  locked 
Sarah  in  a  chest,  that  none  might  behold 
her  dangerous  beauty.  But  when  he  was 
come  to  the  place  of  paying  custom,  the 
collector  said  :  '  Pay  us  the  custom.'  And 
he  said :  '  I  will  pay  the  custom.'  They 
said  to  him :  '  Thou  earnest  clothes,'  and 
he  said  i  '  I  will  pay  for  clothes.'  Then 
they  said  to  him  :  *  Thou  carriest  gold,' 
and  he  answered  them:  'I  will  pay  for 
my  gold.'  On  this  they  further  said  to 
him :  *•  Surely  thou  bearest  the  finest  silk ;' 
he  replied:  *I  will  pay  custom  for  the 
finest  silk.'  Then  said  they :  ^  Surely  it 
must  be  pearls  that  thou  takest  with  thee,' 
and  he  only  answered:  ^I  will  pay  for 
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pearls.'  Seeing  that  they  coald  name  no- 
thing of  valne  for  which  the  patriarch 
was  not  willing  to  pay  custom,  they  said : 
^  It  can  not  be  but  thou  open  the  box,  and 
let  us  see  what  is  within.'  So  they  open- 
ed the  box,  and  the  whole  land  of  Egypt 
was  illumined  by  the  luster  of  Sarah's 


beauty  —  far    exceeding    oven    that    of 
pearls.' " 

And  this  pretty  story  in  connection 
with  "  gems  and  jewels  "  is  the  only  piece 
of  sentiment  or  poetry  which  we  remem- 
ber to  have  been  shed  upon  the  custom- 
house authorities  of  any  nation. 


From    PraB6r*8    Magailoe. 
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The  precedence  which  astronomy  has 
long  claimed  among  the  sciences  has  been 
very  generally  accorded  to  her  without 
hesitation.  No  tract,  indeed,  of  the 
domain  of  intellect  is  so  dull  and  rugged 
and  dreary  as  to  be  without  its  admirers. 
Anions:  the  almost  infinite  diversities  of 
taste  and  capacity  in  the  great  family  of 
mankind,  there  is  room  for  every  pursuit, 
and  some  that  appear  to  common  appre- 
hension sufficiently  barren  of  interest  have 
found  zealous  votaries.  To  many  minds 
the  study  of  abstract  arithmetic  would 
offer  no  great  attraction,  yet  Legendre 
has  observed  that  it  almost  always  be- 
comes a  species  of  passion  with  those  who 
give  themselves  to  it  at  all;  and  such 
must  have  been  the  case  with  Baron 
Maseres,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  ^^  his  lead- 
ing idea  seems  to  have  been  to  calculate 
more  decimal  places  than  any  one  would 
want,  and  to  reprint  the  works  of  all  who 
had  done  the  same  thing."  Others  again, 
leaving  ou  the  surface  the  ordinary  pleas- 
ures of  music,  delight  to  plunge  into  the 
depths  of  counterpoint,  to  enumerate  the 
"  commas  "  that  separate  the  "  extreme 
sharp  sixths,"  from  the  "  diminished  sev- 
enths ;".to  puzzle  over  the  alleged  fact  (a 
very  cufious  one,  by  the  way,)  that  on  an 
organ  with  an  enharmonic  key-board  the 
wrong  note,  in  certain  passages,  produces 
a  better  effect  than  the  right ;  and,  with 
Dr.  Popusch,  "  readily  jump  to  any  con- 
elusion  that  would  involve  a  musical 
•question  in  mysterious  and  artificial  diffi- 
<5iilty ;"  while  otliers  there  are  to  whom 
the  sublimity  of  Homer  or  the  dignity  of 


Sophocles  would  appear  to  be  less  attract- 
ive than  some  dialectical  peculiarity  in 
their  diction ;  who  care  more  for  ortho- 
graphy than  for  thought  and  feeling,  and 
wrangle  over  an  illegible  contraction  in  a 
musty  old  copy  with  a  vehemence  which 
to  the  uninitiated  seems  very  amusing. 

We  do  not  deny  that  these,  and  such 
as  these,  are  all  legitimate  objects  of  pur- 
suit. We  would  not  insinuate  the  slight- 
est disparagement  to  any  species  of  re- 
search whose  object  is  consistent  with  our 
duty  to  God  and  our  neighbor.  So  far 
from  it,  wo  are  perfectly  of  George  Hei^ 
bert's  opinion,  that  "  there  is  no  know- 
ledge but,  in  a  skillful  hand,  serves  either 
positively  as  it  is,  or  else  to  illustrate 
some  other  knowledge."  We  rejoice  that 
in  the  wide  circumlerence  of  nature  and 
art  there  is  a  mind  for  every  thing,  and 
room  for  every  mind ;  and  we  ha^e  no 
doubt  that  it  has  been  so  ordered  in  per- 
fect wisdom  by  the  great  Creator  of  mind 
and  matter.  Still,  there  is  room  for 
choice  also ;  all  subjects  are  not  alike ; 
some  will  ever  be  the  delight  of  a  small 
minority  ;  others  embrace  a  broader  range 
of  sympathies :  and  at  the  head  of  all  we 
shall  be  justified  in  placing  astronomy. 
Men  of  most  various  tastes  and  feelings 
in  other  respects,  have  concurred  in  doing 
homage  to  this  glorious  science :  the 
astronomical  lecturer  is  pretty  sure  of  a 
full  and  attentive  audience;  and  astro- 
nomical publications  are  continually  swell- 
ing the  torrent  that  fiows  from  the  mod- 
ern press.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too, 
that  this  direction  of  the  public  taste 
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seems  to  be  progressive.  The  demand 
for  telescopes  has  wonderfully  increased 
of  late  years ;  and  the  instruments  which 
are  called  for,  if  not  of  great  magnitude, 
are  by  no  means  contemptible  in  their 
j^)erformance.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  this, — whether  the  diffusion  of 
liberal  education  among  the  middle  class 
ed,  or  the  diminished  cost  of  optical 
means — for  in  our  own  recollection  the 
purchase  of  a  good  achromatic  was  a 
serious  undertaking,  and  not  unlikely  to 
lead  to  "second  thoughts" — ^the  feet  is 
evident,  and  we  regard  it  with  great 
pleasure.  Nothing  can  be  more  calcu- 
lated to  expand  the  mind  and  elevate  the 
tboughts;  nothing  provides  a  more  in- 
teresting source  of  study  for  "retired 
leisure,"  or  relaxation  for  the  spare  horn's 
of  a  busy  life.  In  one  respect  alone  the 
microscope  has  a  manifest  advantage  in 
its  exemption  from  those  atmospherical 
disturbances  which  so  often  muddle  and 
confound  telescopic  vision,  and  grievously 
reduce  the  number  of  hours  available  for 
its  employment ;  but  even  this  serious  and 
undeniable  drawback  has  not  interfered, 
and  we  venture  to  predict  will  not  inter- 
fere, with  the  popularity  of  this  sublime 
science — ^this  vnepoefivog  tmarrififij  as  Sy- 
nesius  happily  called  it,  with  much  less 
reason  for  his  expressive  epithet  than  has 
been  apparent  to  succeeding  generations. 
Fortunately,  too,  for  astronomy,  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens  has  of  late  years 
brought  her  pretensions  prominently  for- 
ward. The  expectation  of  the  celebrated 
comet  which  drew,  as  is  said,  from  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  the  exclamation — 


(1 


Uis  ergo  iDdiciis  me  mea  fata  vocant," 


though  hitherto  frustrated,  has  kept  the 
subject  alive ;  and  the  disappointment  has 
probably  been  more  than  compensated  by 
the  beautiful  "  Donati,"  so  universally  ad- 
mired in  its  splendor,  so  generally  regret- 
ted in  its  departure ;  and  the  expedition  to 
Spain  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  solar  eclipse 
has  also  been  a  theme  of  public  observa- 
tion, though  the  effect  of  the  distant  re- 
port was  trifling,  compared  with  what 
would  have  been  the  result  had  that 
eclipse  been  total  in  our  own  country. 
All  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  feelings  to 
be  affected,  have  concurred  as  to  the 
astonishing  impression  of  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun ;  an  impression  not  diminished 
by  our  perfect  acquaintance  with  its  cause, 


nor  weakened  by  the  unerring  anticipa* 
tion  of  the  moment.  Together  with  the 
mystery,  science  has  at  length  removed 
the  apprehension  of  evil  consequences,  but 
it  has  by  no  means  dissipated  the  strange 
and  peculiar  awe  which  attends  this 
"  darkening  of  the  earth  in  the  clear  day  :*» 
the  peasant  and  the  philosopher  alike  own 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene ;  and  the  as- 
tounding shout  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
spectators  at  Perpignan  in  1842,  at  the 
extinction  and  return  of  the  solar  beam, 
attested  magnificently  the  universal  feel- 
of  mankind .  Stukeloy,  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
in  1715,  and  Airy,  at  Turin,  in  1842,  have 
given  us  fine  descnptions  of  the  scene; 
and  Mr.  Perowne,  on  the  recent  occasion 
in  Spain,  has  well  expressed  its  charac- 
ter: 

*^  The  wind  came  to  us  cold  and  chilly,  as  from 
some  sepulchral  vault  And  now,  three  or  four 
minutes  only  before  the  total  obscuration,  we 
see  the  great  shadow  oome  sweeping  along  down 
the  mountains  and  over  the  plains.  I  know  not 
whether  to  call  it  shade w,  it  seemed  so  to  fill 
the  air,  as  well  as  to  pass  over  the  ground.  It 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  *  the  shadow/  but  the 
word  is  inadequate.  It  is  neither  shadow  nor 
vapor,  nor  can  any  one  word  describe  it  .  .  . 
I  have  seen  no  darkness  like  the  darkness  of 
this  eclipse.  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  darkness  of  twilight  or  of  night  Not  so 
deep  as  that  of  nighty  (for  at  no  time  was  it  too 
dark  to  read,)  it  was  far  more  solemn.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  awe  which  came  over 
us  all,  in  spite  of  the  unwonted  excitement 
which  we  had  felt  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  whole  scene  was  by  far  the  most  won* 
derful  I  have  ever  beheld.  There  is  no  pheno- 
menon in  nature  that  can  compare  with  it  in 
interest  The  only  regret  we  lelt  was  that  we 
had  not  more  eyes,  or  that  the  totality  could  not 
last  longer." 

Short,  however,  of  complete  obscura- 
tion, the  spectacle  loses  nearly  all  its 
grandeur.  A  very  small  portion  of  the 
sun's  disc  left  uncovered  gives  light 
enough  to  deprive  it  of  its  peculiar  awe  ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  our  own  conn- 
try  has  for  a  very  long  period  been  alto- 
gether unfortunate  in  this  respect.  Wo 
have  had  no  total  solar  eclipse,  at  least  in 
London,  since  1715,  when  Halley  thought 
it  expedient  to  publish  a  map  of  its  course 
beforehand,  lest  the  darkness  should  be 
thought  ominous  as  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty :  nor  will  its  recur- 
rence take  place  till  the  year  1887.  In 
the  lapse  of  ages  it  is  evident  that  evei7 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  must  receive 
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successively  an  equal  amount  of  obscura- 
tion from  the  sliadow  of  our  satellite ;  but 
as  so  much  of  our  globe  is  covered  with 
water  or  with  sand  and  rock,  this  glo- 
rious scene  has  oftentimes  been  reserved 
for  the  wandering  and  terrified  savage,  or 
for  ^^  them  that  remain  in  the  broad  sea ;" 
while  in  the  circumscribed  districts  in- 
habited by  intelligent  and  observant 
races  of  men,  its  recurrence  at  any  given 
spot  is  infrequent  and  in  appearance  irre- 
gular, though  governed  in  reality  by  laws 
of  the  strictest  precision  ;  and  thus  it  has 
happened  that  England,  for  so  many  a 
long  year,  has  never  witnessed  the  event. 
France,  Italy,  South  Germany,  and  Rus- 
BLa  in  1842,  Sweden  and  Norway  in  1851, 
and  Brazil  in  1858,  were  more  fortunate ; 
and  to  Spain  her  own  opportunity  was 
granted  during  the  pa(st  snmmer.  Of  late 
years  the  scenic  phenomena,  of  which  the 
naked  eye  takes  cognizance  as  effectually 
as  the  telescope,  have  received  a  new  and 
more  exciting  interest  from  the  detection 
of  the  marvelous  prominences  or  so-called 
flames,  usually  though  not  invariably  des- 
cribed as  of  a  rosy  hue,  which  are  found 
to  encompass  the  black  mass  of  the  moon 
when  the  sun  is  wholly  concealed,  but 
which  are  demonstrated,  and  more  olear- 
ly  so  than  ever  on  the  recent  occasion,  to 
belong,  not  to  it,  but  to  the  luminary 
over  which  it  is-  passing.  Those  glimpses 
BO  rarely  attainable,  of  the  fiery  region 
condensed  around  the  central  globe  of  our 
system,  have  opened  out  veins  of  inquiry 
and  speculation  till  of  late  quite  unsus- 
pected ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
occurrence  of  a  great  eclipse  in  a  country 
80  comparatively  near  and  accessible  as 
Spain  should  have  attracted  to  its  arid 
heights  a  host  of  accomplished  and  eager 
observers,  not  wholly  of  the  stronger  sex, 
undeterred  by  the  inconveniences  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  or  the  habits  of  peninsular 
life.  It  is  matter  of  public  congratula- 
tion that  this  expedition  has  proved  en- 
tirely successful,  and  that  its  result  has 
justified  the  liberal  encouragement  it  re- 
ceived from  the  governments  on  either 
side  of  the  water.  And  after  all,  the  in- 
fre<|uenco  in  later  times  of  total  solar 
eclipses  in  England  is  somewhat  the  less 
to  be  regretted,  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  peculiar  disqualification  of  our  climate. 
None,  perhaps,  but  they  who  have  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  foreign  travel, 
can  folly  appreciate  the  superiority  of 
other  regions  in  this  respect,  if  in  this 


nlone.  And  if  wo  are  proud,  as  every 
Englishman  ought  to  be  proud,  of  our 
country  ;  if  we  are  justly  proud  of  lier  li- 
berty and  her  laws,  her  resources  and  her 
spirit,  her  homes,  and  above  all,  her  al- 
tars, yet  no  such  preference  can  be  ex- 
tended to  her  skies ;  no  amount  of  na- 
tional feeling  can  uphold  the  character  of 
our  vapor-loaded,  turbulent,  and  uncer- 
tain atmosphere. 

And  yet  it  is  in  England — in  rainy, 
cloudy,  misty,  damp,  boisterous,  somber 
England — that  the  science  of  astronomy 
is  of  late  receiving  a  strong  development, 
at  any  rate  in  the  direction  of  popular  at- 
tention and  general  interest.  We  arc  not 
speaking  of  theoretical  astronomy,  long 
smce  pushed  to  so  great  an  extent  by  the 
French  analysts,  and  subsequently  culti- 
vated in  Germany  and  America  with  most 
honorable  degrees  of  ardor  and  success ; 
but  of  that  very  delightful  and  far  more 
accessible  branch  of  the  study  known  in 
observatory  language  as  mere  "  star-gaz- 
ing," which,  after  all,  is  able  to  grasp  so 
much  of  the  sublimity,  so  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  pursuit,  and  which  alone  is 
conveniently  within  the  reach  of  those 
whose  principal  aim  in  life  is  of  another 
nature.  It  is  on  this  more  familiar  de- 
partment of  the  science  that  we  now  pro- 
pose to  oflfer  a  few  remarks,  leaving  whol- 
ly on  one  side,  or  rather  above  us,  the 
discussion  of  those  wonderful  trains  of 
thought,  and  reasoning,  and  computation, 
by  which  astronomy  takes  its  high  stand- 
ing among  mathematical  investigations, 
but  in  which  general  readers  would  find 
little  that  would  bo  intelligible,  and  still 
less  that  would  be  attractive. 

Much  indeed  might  be  said  of  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  accuracy  in  those 
micrometncal  measurements  which  are 
the  means  at  once  of  testing  the  correct- 
ness, and  urging  on  the  progress  of  theo- 
ry ;  and  of  the  marvelous  ingenuity,  deli- 
cacy, and  refinement  of  the  minute  con- 
trivances which  are  now  employed  for  this 
purpose,  and  which  lead  modem  observ- 
ers to  talk  familiarly  of  hundredth  and 
even  thousandth  parts  of  seconds.  Some- 
thing, too,  might  be  added  on  the  dan- 
ger, it  is  to  be  hoped  more  apparent 
than  actual,  of  a  kind  of  pedantry  or  os- 
tentation in  these  extreme  subtleties,  as 
well  as  on  the  curious  sources  of  error 
which  occasionally  mortify  the  observer, 
and  detract  from  the  value  of  the  compu- 
ter's labor.    The  whole  business  of  tele- 
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Bcopemaking  in  its  present  advanced 
state  would  also  furaish  materials  for  an 
extended  essay,  which,  including  its  con- 
nocted  ramifications  and  anecdotes,  would 
wo  believe,  prove  more  carious  and  inter- 
esting than  might  be  commonly  imagined. 
But,  fond  as  we  are  of  the  workshop,  and 
well  pleased  from  old  associations  with 
the  mere  look  of  putty  and  colcothar,  and 
the  smell  of  pitch  and  aqua  mirabilis^  we 
shall  not  take  our  readers  among  those 
mystenes  so  seldom  jpenetrated  oy  the 
uninitiated  eye;  but  mtroduce  them  in 
tlie  prosecution  of  our  subject,  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  optician's  practical  skill,  and 
ensconce  them  in  the  private  observatory 
of  some  kind-hearted  and  public-spirited 
:istronomer,  who  does  not  mind  being 
bored  by  the  curiosity  of  strangers ;  or, 
if  they  are  not  afraid  of  "  night-air,"  which 
the  acknowledged  longevity  of  observers 
would  alone  prove  to  have  been  most  un- 
justly calumniated,  we  will  introduce 
them  to  our  garden — ^for  we  do  not  boast 
of  an  observatory — and  get  our  own 
*'  great  gun  "  in  position  for  their  amuse- 
nii^nt ;  not  indeed  one  of  the  largest,  but 
of  no  small  brilliancy  and  power ;  and  in 
order  that  they  may  judge  for  themselves 
whether  we  have  unduly  magnified  our 
£ivorite  science,  they  shall  see  what  Alvan 
Clark  can  show  them. 

And  who,  some  of  our  readers  may 
ask,  is  Alvan  Clark  ?  He  is  a  man  of 
whom  we  do  not  know  much,  but  what 
we  do  know  is  a  little  out  of  the  common 
way.  Educated  as  a  portrait-painter,  and 
capable  of  painting  a  clever  likeness  from 
a  photograph  of  a  person  whom  he  has 
never  seen,  he  took  to  optical  work,  and 
BO  distinguished  himself  in  a  pursuit  re- 
quiring the  combination  of  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  manipulation  with  ingenuity,  and 
tact,  and  judgment,  that  his  object-classes 
have  rivalled  those  of  the  celebrated 
**  Optical  Institute  "  at  Munich,  which  has 
long,  under  the  names  of  Frauenhofer  and 
his  successor  Merz,  enjoyed  almost  a  mo- 
nopoly of  European  reputation.  Not 
content  with  these 

.    .    .     '*  arts  that  wait  on  wealth^s  increase, 
Or  bask  and  wanton  in  the  beam  of  peace," 

he  has  united  to  them  the  perfection  of 
American  rifle-making,  and  rifle-practice 
too,  without  discontinuing  his  optical  la- 
bors, and  without  ceasing  to  produce  ob- 
ject-glasses, of  which  it  maybe  said,  with 


no  disparagement  to  the  achievements  of 
Dallmeyer  (late  Ross,)  Cooke,  Merz, 
Steinheil,  Fitz,  or  S6cretan,  that  those 
who  possess  them  may  feel  peifectly  satis- 
fied wath  their  acquisition. 

The  sun  is  yet  above  the  horizon.  Shall 
we  ship  our  screen  glasses — not  the  odious 
old  red,  with  all  its  heat  and  glare,  but 
the  beautiful  cool  deep  blue-gray — and 
commence  our  study  with  those  fearful- 
looking  gulfs  which  deface  his  splendor  ? 
We  had  better  not.  Too  near  the  horizon 
no  celestial  body  is  a  good  telescopic  ob- 
ject. The  greatly  increased  extent  and 
density  of  atmosphere  which  the  rays 
have  then  to  traverse,  though  found  but 
little  prejudicial  by  Lassell  when  he  wield- 
ed his  superb  twenty-four-inch  mirror  in 
the  pure  Maltese  heavens,  in  our  northern 
dimes  is  an  entire  bar  to  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation, or  indeed  comfort ;  for  no  one 
would  wish  to  see  the  smooth  circular 
limb  of  the  sun  all  boiling  and  fluttering 
with  undulations  innumerable.  Dawes 
and  Seechi  can  tell  us  of  its  wonders  ;  of 
the  amazing  extent  through  which  those 
yawning  cavities  open  or  draw  together 
in  the  space  of  a  few  days — frequently  be- 
coming visible  to  the  naked  eye  (notwith- 
standing the  singular  blunder  of  the  Czar's 
observer,  W.  Struve,  in  asserting  the 
contrary,)  if  people  would  but  look  for 
them ;  changing  in  form  and  varying  in 
aspect  literally  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
giving  the  impression  of  a  surface  in  a 
state  of  continual  fermentation  and  distur- 
bance. They  would  tell  us  how  those 
comparatively  black  openings,  or  nuclei^ 
arc  often  again  pierced,  as  it  were,  with 
snots  of  a  more  intense  and  absolute 
blackness  as  well  as  encompassed  with 
umln'CB^  or  penumbrcB^  clouds  of  &inter 
shade ;  and  how,  in  rare  instances,  symp- 
toms of  spiral  arrangement  or  circular  mo- 
tion seem  to  indicate — as  the  sagacity  of 
Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel  had  anticipated  in 
his  memorable  Cape  observations — the  ex- 
istence of  immense  equatorial  tornadoes 
and  whirlwinds,  in  a  fiercely  agitated  at- 
mosphere resting  upon  an  ocean  of  flame. 
We  shall  hear,  too,  of  the/act<to,  or  bril- 
liant streaks,  which  are  congregated  to- 
wards those  dark  gulfs,  and  one  of  which 
Dawes  has  traced  as  an  actual  prominence 
on  the  profile  of  the  limb,  thus  establish- 
ing the  fact  intimated  by  their  general 
aspect,  that  they  are  ridges  or  elevations, 
resulting  fi-om  widely-felt  displacement, 
and  proving  that  the  unknown  material 
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of  the  laininons  enyelope  of  the  san  does 
not  instantlj  or  readily  recover  its  state 
of  equilibriam.  These  are  surprising  dis- 
closures ;  but  we  should  be  still  more  as- 
tonished to  hear  of  that  temporary  out- 
burst of  light  which  two  separate  observ- 
ers, Oarrington  and  Hodgson,  using  two 
different  modes  of  observation,  witnessed 
in  front  of  the  sun's  disc  on  September 
1st,  1859;  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  the  first  recorded  intimation, 
since  the  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  of 
a  light  far  more  vivid  than  even  the  solar 
blaze.  Was  it  a  huge  meteor — could  it 
have  been  a  comet — that  then  fell  into  an 
atmosphere  of  oxygen,  and  perished  ?  or, 
more  probably,  according  to  Newton's 
suggestion,  refreshed  the  material  of  our 
central  fire  ? 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  proceed  to  oth- 
er objects,  in  the  hope,  whether  reason- 
able or  not,  that  our  Knowledge  of  these 
marvelous  phenomena  has  not  yet  reach- 
ed its  bound.  We  may  pass  by,  with  lit- 
tle notice,  the  very  problematical  discov- 
ery said  to  be  made  by  M.  Lesoarbault, 
and  wait  for  more  evidence  before  we  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  a  celestial  '^  Vul- 
can." (How  much,  by  the  way,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  even  if  it  possesses  some 
convenience,  and  has  been  thought  inevit* 
able  by  high  authority,  that  the  memo- 
rial of  a  debasing  and  corrupting  mythol- 
ogy should  not  have  perished  with  it ;  at 
any  rate,  that  it  should  have  been  thus 
perpetuated  amidst  the  sublimity  and 
glory  of  the  heavens!)  We  need  not 
now  stay  to  discuss  the  unknown  nature 
of  those  opaque  bodies  which  unquestion- 
ably have,  from  time  to  time,  traversed 
the  face  of  the  sun :  the  evidence,  though 
abundantly  sufiicient,  throws  very  little 
light  upon  their  constitution.  Nor,  in- 
deed need  we  wait  long  in  attendance  up- 
on the  planet  Mercury;  for  though  he 
possesses  probably  his  full  share  ot  won- 
ders, nobody  has  ever  known  any  thing 
about  him  in  comparison  except  Scbroter, 
and  his  assistant,  Harding :  the  mountain- 
ous prominences  and  dark  atmospheric 
bands  (or  more  probably  openings  in  his 
atmosphere)  of  which  they  tell  us,  remain 
unverified ;  still  it  is  but  fair  to  express 
the  opinion,  that  this  may  be  only,  or 
chiefly,  for  want  of  pains  in  the  verifica- 
tion. It  has  been  the  fashion,  both  in 
Gtemu&ny  and  England,  to  overlook  the 
unquestionable  merit  of  Sohroter,  and,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  to  ignore  his  dis- 


'  coveries ;  we  notice  with  pleasure  that 
more  justice  has  of  late  been  done  to 
him  by  no  light  authority — the  leader 
of  Transatlantic  observers.  Bond ;  and 
though  mistakes  may  be  here  and  there 
fastened  upon  him,  bis  painstaking  indus- 
try and  self^evident  truthfulness  should 
not  pass  without  due  acknowledgment  on 
the  part  of  his  successors ;  some  of  whom, 
we  fully  believe,  would  have  found  the 
advantage  of  paying  more  attention  to  his 
announcements.  His  twenty-seven  (twen- 
ty-six English)  feet  reflector,  with  an 
eighteen-inch  mirror,  the  work  of  Profes- 
sor Sc]irader,  seems  to  have  been  supe- 
rior to  any  instrument  of  its  day — ^thoso 
of  his  cotemporary,  Sir.  W.  Herschel, 
alone  expected ;  and  his  observatory  of 
Lilienthal  (not  far  from  Hamburg)  con- 
tinued for  many  years  at  the  head  of  all 
similar  establishments  on  the  Continent, 
till  it  was  dismantled,  as  he  pathetically 
laments,  and  his  own  income  greatly  cur- 
tailed, by  the  barbarian  irruption  of  tho 
French  troops  in  Hanover,  an  event  which 
he  survived,  partly  in  enfeebled  heallh, 
only  a  few  years,  dying  in  1810.  Which 
of  our  observers  will  take  up  the  planet 
Mercury  where  he  has  leil  it,  and  make 
known  to  us  what  may  probably  be  known 
without  any  ^reat  difficulty  as  to  its  pliy- 
sical  constitution  ? 

At  present  we  will  proceed  to  interro- 
gate tne  next  in  order, 

'*  Yonder  Venus  in  her  glittering  sphere." 

Can  there  be  a  lovelier  object  in  the 
purple  sky  of  evening,  or  a  more  brilliant 
instance  of  reflected  Tight  ?  We  have  re- 
peatedly noticed  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
vivid  little  crescent,  whose  actual  ibrm, 
we  are  told  by  Lieutenant  Gilliss,  one  of 
the  members  of  an  American  scientific  ex- 
peditioi),  may  be  distinguished  in  the  sky 
of  Chile  by  the  naked  eye ;  and  we  can 
well  recollect  how  we  used  to  astonish 
our  fellow  undergraduates  of  Oxford, 
many  a  long  year  ago,  by  pointing  out  to 
them  the  minute  speck  of  purest  white 
which  marked  her  position  in  the  light  of 
broad  day ;  nor  is  it  long  since  w*e  saw  a 
lady  pounce  upon  it  under  similar  circum- 
stances, with  great  facility.  Nevertheless, 
Venus  is  not  the  most  &vorable  of  teles* 
copio  objects ;  with  her,  the  achromatic  is 
untrue  to  its  appellation,  and  the  colored 
fringe  that  spreads  around  her  brings  out 
in  full    strength    the  ^^  secondary    speo 
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trnm ''  which  results  from  the  imperfect 
balance  of  its  opposite  errors.  For  the 
achromatic  object-glass  is  composed,  as 
some  of  oar  readers  may  possibly  not  be 
aware,  of  two  lenses  of  different  kinds  of 
glass  and  opposite  curvatures,  which  in 
theory  are  supposed  to  neutralize  each 
other-s  prismatic  action,  (every  lens  par- 
taking of  the  form  and  properties  of  a 
prism,)  but  which  in  practice  accomplish 
this  purpose  only  to  a  certain  extent, 
leaving  a  residuum  of  colored  light ;  and 
no  object  is  found  more  disagreeably  com- 
petent to  exhibit  that  residuum  than  this 
glorious  planet.  Nor  will  the  pure  and 
colorless  image  of  the  reflector,  free  as  it 
is  from  any  such  defect,  give  us  much 
more  information ;  few  are  the  cases  where 
brilliancy  is  disadvantageous,  but  it  is  so 
here ;  we  find  old  Herschel  complaining 
that  with  Venus  the  light  of  his  forty-feet 
reflector  was  an  inconvenience;  and  a 
very  much  smaller  aperture  will  collect 
enough  to  dazzle  and  perplex  the  eye.  An 
easy  remedy,  however,  is  open  to  us  in 
daylight  observations,  such  as  we  may 
now  be  supposed  to  have  before  us. 
There,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  lovely 
object — a  half  moon,  of  exquisite  delicacy 
and  pearly  hue,  differing,  nowever,  from 
our  satellite  in  the  much  fainter  aspect  of 
the  inner  part  of  the  semi-disc,  towards 
the  rectilinear  edge.  And  that  half- 
illuminated  planet,  as  you  now  see  it  in 
the  telescope,  appears  to  you  four  times 
as  large  as  the  moon  to  the  naked  eye. 
Impossible,  Mr.  Astronomer  I  you  tell  us 
some  strange  things  that  we  are  willing 
to  believe ;  but  this  is  really  going  rather 
beyond  the  mark.  Just  so.  We  did  not 
imagine  you  were  likely  to  believe  it  at 
first.  Few  people,  till  they  are  accustom 
ed  to  telescopic  visions,  have  any  idea  of 
the  size  which  objects  appear.  They 
always  look  too  small  for  the  supposed 
power.  Yet  our  statement  is  not  asser- 
tion, but  demonstration.  We  are  using 
an  eye-piece  magnifying  three  hundred 
times ;  Venus  is  now  about  twenty-four 
seconds  in  diameter ;  the  moon  is  nearly 
thirty  minutes ;  by  a  little  easy  arithmetic 
you  may  iully  satisfy  yourselves  of  the 
fact.  But  how  are  we  to  know  that  your 
eye-piece  does  magnify  three  hundred 
times?  That,  indeed,  you  must  take 
upon  trust ;  it  requires  a  little  mathema- 
tical knowledge  to  understand  the  demon- 
stration, but  the  demonstration  itself  is  as 
unquestionable  as  that  five  times  sixty  are 


three  hundred.  But,  if  the  moon  were 
now  in  a  suitable  position,  we  would  give 
you  a  very  easy  proof  indeed — a  strictly 
ocular  demonstration  ;  for  you  should  look 
at  the  same  time  with  one  eye  at  Venus 
in  the  telescope,  and  with  the  other  eye 
at  the  moon  out  of  the  telescope — ^no  dif- 
ficult matter  when  they  are  near  together ; 
and  then,  if  you  do  not  find  that  the 
planet's  image  would  cover  the  moon 
four  times  over,  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
But  why  it  is  that  these  telescopic  images 
appear  so  much  too  small  is  rather  a  puz- 
zle. The  explanation  probably  lies  in  the 
opposite  circumstances  of  vision ;  in  one 
case,  a  free  open  sky ;  in  the  other,  a  nar- 
row limited  field ;  natural  seeing  against 
artificial  peeping;  the  perfect  sharpness 
of  the  real  object  against  the  comparative 
definition  of  the  optical  image — some,  or 
all  of  these  may  help  the  difficulty — but 
if  they  do  not,  we  must  refer  you  to  Her- 
schel or  Lassell,  or  some  one  who  can  •ex- 
plain it  better;  but  the  fact  is  certain. 
Now  look  again  at  that  beautiful  planet; 
you  think  you  can  make  out  spots  and 
mottlings  and  wavering  uncertain  shades, 
and  perhaps  you  do ;  and  you  may  look 
upon  twenty  evenings  and  have  the  same 
impression,  and  yet  never  be  able  to  fix 
on  any  certain  form  or  outline ;  and  you 
would  have  many  of  the  first  astronomers 
to  bear  you  company ;  such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  present  Herschel  in  his  admi- 
rable Outlines  of  Astronomy;  "  the  in- 
tense luster  of  its  illuminated  part  dazzles 
the  sight,  and  exaggerates  every  imper* 
fection  of  the  telescope  ;  yet  we  see  clear- 
ly that  its  surface  is  not  mottled  over 
with  permanent  spots  like  the  moon ;  we 
notice  in  it  neither  mountains  nor  sha- 
dows, but  a  uniform  brightness,  in  which 
sometimes  wc  may  indeed  fancy,  or  per- 
haps more  than  fiinoy,  brighter  or  obscur- 
er portions,  but  can  seldom  or  never  rest 
fully  satisfied  of  the  fact."  But  old  Bian- 
chini  the  Roman  ecclesiastic,  who  seems, 
by  the  way,  to  have  been  a  very  respect- 
able, estimable  kind  of  roan,  was  more  for- 
tunate in  1726.  The  telescopic  apparatus 
of  that  day  was  alarming  in  its  cumbrous- 
ness,  and  one  of  its  arrangements  reminds 
us  somewhat  of  the  mainmast  of  a 
schooner  entangled  in  a  gigantic  pair  of 
lazy-tongs;  yet  he  thought  so  highly  of  it 
as  to  have  it  engraved  "for  the  benefit  of 
posterity — and  in  some  respects  it  deserv- 
ed it,  not  only  for  its  ingenuity,  but  as  a 
specimen  of  the  age,  and  of  the  brave 
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"  parsait  of  knowledge  under  difficulties." 
It  was,  however,  by  the  simpler  contii- 
vance  of  Huygens,  who  tied  the  object 
and  eye-glasses  together  with  a  long  line, 
that  Bianchini  was  enabled  to  detect  and 
map  out  a  series  of  continents  and  oceans, 
as  ho  thought  them,  of  which  Cassini  had 
previously  made  out  some  traces,  but 
which — at  least  in  their  connection  and 
completeness — have  escaped  every  subse- 
quent observer,  till  De  Vico  and  other 
astronomers  of  the  Jesuit  fraternity,  re-dis- 
covered them  in  1830  with  a  six  and  one- 
third-inch  achromatic  by  Cauchoix,  the 
property  of  their  society,  harbored  in  the 
the  observatory  of  the  Universita  Gre- 
gorina  of  the  late  pope.  That  instrument 
certainly  showed  them  some  queer  things 
before  the  Roman  insurrection  in  1848 
sent  it,  with  some  of  the  brethren,  on  a 
Transatlantic  journey ;  and  the  obser\'er8 
paraded  them  before  the  astronomical 
world  in  a  fashion  which  showed  that 
their  scientific  must  have  been  very  infe- 
rior  to  their  theological  astuteness.  But 
still  it  seems  to  have  been  a  good  glass, 
though  under-polished  ;  and  they  made  it 
sometimes  bear  a  power  (a  reputed  pow- 
er at  least,  which  is  often  a  very  different 
matter)  of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  even  upon  Venus;  and  the  consent 
of  several  observers  seems  to  confirm  in 
full  the  accuracy  of  Bianchini's  drawings. 
They  claim  no  less  than  eleven  thousand 
eight  hundred  mitrometrical  measures, 
and  ceitainly  appear  to  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains.  If  Sohroter,  half  a 
century  earlier,  had,  like  most  other  peo- 
ple, made  out  little  of  these  shadows,  he 
established  a  mountainous  and  iiTegular 
"  terminator,"  or  boundary  line  of  light 
and  darkness,  an  atmosphere  denser  than 
our  own,  and  a  day  and  night  of  similar 
length  to  what  we  know.  Sir  W.  Her- 
Hchel,  less  successful,  attacked  him  with 
an  asperity  which  ( fioce  tanti  viri)  seems 
to  betray  a  slight  tm^e  of  personal  feel- 
ing ;  Schroter  replied  in  the  Philosophical 
Tranaactiona  for  1795,  with  much  cour- 
tesy and  firmness.  We  examined  this 
controversy  pretty  carefully  some  years 
ago,  and  the  result  was  entirely  in  favor 
of  the  astronomer  of  Lilienthal.  Some  of 
his  dkbcoveries,  especially  the  differing  as- 
pect of  the  horns  of  the  crescent,  and 
their  rapid  variation  in  thickness  and 
sharpness,  have  since  been  verified  by 
Mftdlei.  May  we  not  look  to  Dawes, 
armed   with   Alvan   Clark^s    oi6:ht-and-a- 


quarter-inch  beautiful  object-glass  and 
clock-work  movement,  for  the  rest — and 
more  ?  But  we  fear  that  no  one  will  give 
US  any  very  good  explanation  —  for 
Arago's  "  negative  visibility  "  can  not  be 
called  an  explanation— of  the  curious  but 
undoubted  fact,  that  the  unillnrainated 
part  of  this  planet  is  sometimes  visible, 
and  has  been  seen  even  in  broad  daylight. 
Wo  can  readily  account  for  this  appear- 
ance, this  "  ash-light,"  on  the  moon,  which 
has  the  eaith's  broad  face  shining  upon  it ; 
but  that  light  must  be  quite  mconside- 
rable  at  the  distance  of  Venus ;  and  there 
is  nothing  else  to  shine  upon  her.  She 
may,  perhaps,  be  phosphorescent  —  a 
quality  possessed  but  in  a  faint  degree 
by  terrestrial  materials,  though  more 
generally  so  than  might  be  supposed,  as 
Mr.  Wilson  long  ago  proved  by  his  ex- 
periments in  a  uioroughly  darkened 
chamber — but  there  this  quality  must  .be 
supposed  to  be  developed  m  a  much  fuller 
degree.  But  what  of  the  Bat(^llite  of 
Venus?  That  is  a  very  curious  story, 
pretty  nearly  as  mysterious  in  its  way  as 
the  tale  of  Casper  Uauser,  and  it  deserves 
bringing  into  notice ;  but  we  have  no 
room  for  it  now — 

"  fugit  irreparabile  tempus 
Singula  dum  cftptt  circumvectamur  amore." 

We  must  return  homewards.  How 
happy  should  we  deem  ourselves  if,  in  so 
doing,  we  could  only  get  one  fair  view  of 
the  back  of  the  moon,  and  test  Hansen's 
ingenious  conjecture,  built  on  a  deep  re- 
finement  of  mathematical  theory,  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  slight  but  appreciable 
difference  between  its  center  of  figure  and 
its  center  of  gravity,  somewhat  displaced 
by  the  neighborhood  of  the  earth,  its 
other  side  may  be  destitute  of  neither 
water  nor  air,  and  not  incapable  of  sus 
taining  inhabitants  like  ourselves.  But 
this  we  shall  never  be  permitted  to 
know,  at  least  in  this  life.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  what  we  oan 
see,  and  that  truly  is  enough  to  excite  a 
lifelong  wonder.  No  need  either  in  or 
der  to  appreciate  it,  of  the  colossal  fiflecn 
inch  object  glasses  of  Merz  at  Poulkova 
under  the  autocratic  eagle,  or  at  Harvard 
University  under  ^^  the  stars  and  stripes," 
or  of  Lassell's  exquisite  two-feet  specula, 
so  wonderfully  finished,  with  a  previous 
certainty  of  success,  by  means  of  a  polish- 
er of  nothing  but  deal  coated  with  pitch  ; 
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or  of  the  four-feet  mirror  he  is  finishing, 
or  perhaps  has  finished ;  or  of  De  la  Rue's 
of  thii-teen  inches  in  diameter,  smaller  in- 
deed, but,  as  we  can  testify,  admirably 
perfect.  Bad  indeed  must  be  the  instru- 
ment that  fails  us  liere,  and  worse  than 
Galileo's  early  effort — the  little  seed  from 
which  such  a  countless  harvest  of  optic 
tabes  has  sprung.  The  one  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  using  will  astonish  us  by  its 
revelations;  and  indeed  its  amount  of 
light  will  be  wearisome  to  a  feeble  eye. 
What  a  chaos  of  explosive  action  lies  be- 
fore u^ ! — a  surface  blown  up  in  literally 
many  thousands  of  places,  from  the  small- 
est pits  which  just  dot  the  sui*facc  in  our 
great  telescopes,  to  the  broad  volcanic 
lakes,  whose  flattened  interiors  are  as  big 
as  whole  English  counties,  and  are  en- 
compassed by  stupendous  girdles  of  ridges 
and  peaks  which  might  stand  in  proud  ri- 
valry among  the  Apennines  or  Pyrenees, 
nay,  which  sometimes  overpass  the  lofti- 
est Alpine  summits.  In  point  of  dimen- 
sions, nothing  on  earth  is  to  be  named 
with  these  wonderful  cavities,  though 
their  analogy  with  some  of  our  own  vol- 
canic districts  has  been  repeatedly  point- 
ed out,  and  of  late  beautifully  exhibited 
by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  in  his  most  in- 
teresting publication  on  the  Peak  of 
Teyde,  more  commonly  known  as  Tene- 
riffe.  Others,  again,  of  the  lunar  eleva- 
tions, though  possibly  due  to  a  similar 
eruptive  or  extrusive  agency,  are  equally 
astonishing  in  their  rectilinear  extent.  It 
is  a  glorious  thing  to  wander  in  the  mount- 
ain solitudes  of  our  own  planet;  never- 
theless, he  who  has  stood  in  the  pine  for- 
est at  the  edge  of  the  Plateau  des  Bioux 
Artigues  and  looked  up  to  the  cloven 
crest  of  the  mighty  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau, 
or  has  traveraed  the  great  Scheidegg  and 
the  Wengern  Alp  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  almost  vertical  steeps  of  the  Wetter- 
horn  and  the  Eiger,  can  form  but  a  very 
feeble  idea,  either  as  to  height  or  extent, 
of  the  precipices  of  the  Lunar  Apennines. 
Nor  is  the  cleft  of  Lauterbrunnen,  won- 
derful as  is  its  aspect,  especially  in  the  de- 
scent from  the  ^Vcngern  Alp,  more  than 
a  miniature  of  that  wedge-shaped  valley 
of  the  Lunar  Alps,  which  was  first  figured 
by  BLanchini,  and  which  every  observer  of 
our  satellite  has  seen,  or  ought  to  have 
seen — a  very  different  thing  by  the  way — 
the  old  apologue  "  eyes  and  no  eyes  "  be- 
ing not  limited  in  its  application  to  the 
days  of  youth.    In  fact,  with  a  few  re- 


sembling features,  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  lunar  surface  is  much  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  earth.  Though 
our  steppes  and  prairies  are  well  repre- 
sented by  the  broad  gray  plains,  we  have 
but  little  that  corresponds  either  in  charac- 
ter or  extent  with  the  wonderful  circular 
configuration  into  which  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  moon  is  thrown;  and  the 
cracks  or  furrows  which  intersect  such 
extensive  regions  are  still  more  dissimilar 
to  any  thing  except  the  artificial  features 
of  our  globe ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
beautiful  variety  introduced  by  water  in 
its  different  forms  and  positions  seems 
there  to  be  wholly  unknown.  What  a 
pity  it  was  that  the  keen  eye  of  Gruithui- 
sen  was  so  ill-matched  with  a  wild  imagi- 
nation !  More  of  his  lunar  discoveries 
were  verified  by  other  observers  even  at 
the  time  than  might  have  been  supposed 
from  the  subsequent  .evanescence  of  his 
fame ;  and  more,  we  suspect,  may  still  be 
recovered  by  those  who  will  take  the  ne- 
cessary pains.  His  predecessor  Schroter, 
less  lynx-eyed,  was  far  more  trustworthy  ; 
and  his  pains-taking  and  honest  labors, 
exhibited  in  two  thick  quarto  volumes 
half  made  up  of  very  ill-engraved  designs, 
may  still  be  consulted,  we  are  of  opinion, 
with  more  advantage  than  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  highest  lunar  authorities. 
Beer  and  Madler.  Nevertheless,  though 
their  work  may  be  a  little  biassed  by  the 
desire  of  originality,  it  is  a  wonderful  in- 
stance, together  with  the  splendid  three- 
feet  map  of  which  it  is  the  counterpart, 
of  diligence,  perseverance,  and  accuracy. 
Lohrmann's  plates,  published  somewhat 
earlier,  seem  patterns  of  unsightly  fideli- 
ty in  a  conventional  style.  His  undei*- 
taking,  unfortunately  left  incomplete  from 
his  falling  vision,  has,  it  is  said,  been  re- 
cently completed  by  Schmidt,  the  well- 
known  observer  of  the  solar  spots.  But 
though  very  much  has  been  accomplished, 
a  separate  and  detailed  examination  of  in- 
sulated regions  recorded  in  large  and  of- 
ten-repeated drawings — a  "Selenotopo- 
graphy  "  in  short,  as  laborious  as  that  of 
Schrdter,  but  far  more  delicate  and  mi- 
nute— is  required  before  we  can  be  said  to 
know  thoroughly  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
or  can  be  in  a  position  to  draw  secure 
conclusions.  The  "Moon  Committee" 
of  the  British  Association  are  understood 
to  have  something  of  this  kind  in  hand  ; 
and  Nasmyth,  the  inventor  of  the  celer 
brated  8team*hammer,  is  said  to  be  mcdi- 
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tating  great  things  with  a  reflector  which 
collects  as  much  light  as  the  eye  is  well 
able  to  endure.  Whoever  undertakes 
any  portion  of  this  task  ought  self-evidcnt- 
ly  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of 
artistic  talent,  such  as  has  been  displayed 
for  instance,  in  the  drawings  of  the  "  Mare 
Crisium"  by  the  Astronomer  Royal  for 
Scotland,  Piazzi  Smyth,  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Transactions^  or  the  designs 
will  never  prove  very  satisfactory.  In 
the  exceedingly  curious  department  of 
Lunar  Photography,  Warren  De  la  Rue 
stands  altogether  preeminent,  and  some 
of  his  inferences  begin  to  be  very  fasci- 
nating. His  hints  as  to  the  possibility  of 
vegetation,  and  an  atmosphere  envelop- 
ing merely  the  lower  regions  of  the 
moon,  are  original  reproductions,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of  Schro- 
ter's  ideas  derived  through  an  entirely 
different  channel,  and  deduced  from  acti- 
nic instead  of  optical  appearances.  Our 
own  impression  is — and  it  is  not  one  de- 
duced fi'om  investigations  of  yesterday — 
that  though  the  luminous  eruptions  of  Sir 
W.  Herschel,  Captain  Kater,  and  others, 
were  mere  illusions  arising  from  reflected 
earth-light,  (about  the  varying  intensity  of 
which,  however,  some  mystery  hangs,) 
another  generation  will  admit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  same  explosive  action  which 
has  so  extensively  modified  the  lunar 
globe  as  an  unquestioned  fact ;  its  dimin- 
ished manifestation,  as  compared  with  the 


terrific  energy  of  earlier  epochs,  corres- 
ponding significantly  with  a  similar  de- 
crease of  volcanic  activity  on  the  earth. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  re- 
searches of  Piazzi  Smyth  at  Teneriffe,  so 
interesting  in  this  point  of  view,  and  we 
must  do  so  again,  for  that  worthy  son  of 
a  worthy  father  has  produced  one  of  the 
plcasantest  books  of  modem  days,  as  well 
as  one  of  great  scientific  importance ;  nor 
should  Mrs.  P.  Smyth's  share  of  so  adven- 
turous an  enterprise  be  passed  by  without 
the  expression  of  due  honor.  In  fact,  the 
gentler  sex  have  taken  their  part,  if  not 
extensively,  yet  uncommonly  well,  in  as- 
tronomical labor.  In  early  days  "hon- 
est (brav)  Kirch,"  as  Olbers  calls  him,  Imd 
his  Maria  Margarcta  to  help  him.  The 
fiime  of  Crtroline  Herschel  deserves  to  be 
coextensive  with  that  of  her  illustrious 
brother ; 

"  Glorin,  sidcribus  quam  convetiit  esse  co89Tam, 
£t  tantam  ccelo  commoriente  mori ;" 

and  the  aid  that  poor,  wearj,  and  worn- 
out  Fallows  received  from  his  wife  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten.  But  to  return  to  Piazzi  Smyth. 
While  cordially  advising  the  perusal  of 
hb  Teneriffe^  let  us  hope  that  the  spirited 
author  may  yet  have  other  opportunities 
of  recording  the  results  of  his  "  astrono- 
mer's experiment  '*  above  the  clouds,  and 
of  again  and  again  affording  similar  plea- 
sure and  interest  to  his  readers. 


Tm  Cathkdiul  of  St.  Denis. — ^The  works  which 
have  been  some  time  in  hand  at  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Denis  are  approaching  completion.  The  most  cu- 
rious portion  of  the  building  is  the  crjpt  of  the  Gax«> 
lovingian  kings,  whicli  formed  a  part  of  the  third 
church  raised  on  the  same  spot,  the  first  haying 
been  erected  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Denis  before  the 
inTaslon  of  the  Franks ;  the  second  by  Dagobert  I., 
about  the  year  <M)8 ;  the  third  by  Chariemagne,  in 
775  ;  and  the  present  structure  in  the  twelfu  cen- 
tury. This  ancient  crypt  was  found  tolerably  pre- 
served, and  has  been  repaired  with  great  care.  It 
contains  at  present  the  remains  of  Louis  XVI.,  Ma- 
rie Antfunette,  and  the  aunts  of  the  former,  with 
those  of  the  Due  de  Berri  and  one  of  his  children, 
the  Prince  de  Cond6  and  Louis  XVIIL  The  new 
crypt,  which  has  been  constructed  to  receire  the 
lafaes  of  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  is 


placed  beneath  the  transept  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  chancel,  and  immediately  west  of  the  Carlo vin- 
gian  tomb,  thus  bringing  the  two  extremes  into  con- 
tact It  is  very  laige,  and  consists  of  a  central 
space  and  two  side  tusles.  At  the  east  end  of  Uie 
former  is  a  small  altar,  lighted  by  means  of  a  win- 
dow or  skylight  behind  the  altar  of  the  church. 

How  TO  OR  A  Good  Fravi  GmAP. — ^Llve  tem- 
perately, be  abstemious,  cuitivmte  early  hours,  rise 
with  the  lark  instead  of  going  to  bed  after  one,  take 
plenty  of  exercise,  donU  be  afraid  of  lots  of  cold 
water,  make  a  practice  of  always  being  cheerAil, 
SToid  debt,  draughts,  bad  company,  bills,  and  wet 
feet,  and  you  will  soon  get  a  good  fiiime  cheap;  and 
it  shall  be  a  frame.  moreoTcr,  worth  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold,  sucn  as  shall  inclose  the  rery  pictoM 
of  health. 
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From     the     Dublin     UniTersifty     Magaslne. 


A   MEDIilVAL   PATRIOT:    PRINCE   SCANDERBEG. 


SCANDERBEG,  PRINCE  OF  EPIRUS. 


'*  Land  of  Albania  I  where  Iskander  rose 
Theme  of  the  yoang,  and  beacon  of  the  wise ; 
And  he,  his  namesidce,  whose  ofl-baffled  foes 
Shrank  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprise.'* 

Lord  Btbon  :  ChUde  EwroU^  Canto  11. 


This  remarkable  warrior  of  the  middle 
ages  has  furnished  materials  for  no  less 
than  three  English  tragedies  and  a  novel 
in  French,  The  records  of  Scanderbeg's 
life  and  actions  approaches  Eastern  fable. 
As  we  turn  to  it,  we  are  tempted  to  say 
with  Gibbon,  when  writing  of  Richard 
CiBur  de  Lion  in  Palestine,  '^Am  I  relat- 
ing the  deeds  of  Arthur  or  of  Amadis  ?" 

The  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
who  bore  no  great  affection  to  Scander- 
beg  for  resuming  Christianity  in  mature 
life,  nevertheless  thought  so  highly  of  his 
great  qualities,  that  he  included  him,  with 
several  others,  in  a  list  he  bad  selected 
as  subjects  for  biography.  Why  he  laid 
this  intention  aside  he  has  not  told  us. 

Avoiding  exaggeration  as  much  as  the 
materials  will  allow,  the  true  history  of 
Scanderbeg,  a  name  synonymous  with 
that  of  Alexander  the  Bey  or  Lord,  ap- 
pears to  be  as  follows : 

George  Castriot  (such  was  his  proper 
designation)  was  bom  at  Croia,  the  cap- 
ital of  Albania,  in  the  year  1405.  Hi9 
father,  John  Castriot,  hereditary  sover- 
eign of  the  country,  and  Voisava,  bis 
mother,  were  celebrated  by  the  historians 
of  the  age  for  their  mental  endowments 
and  personal  beauty.  They  had  three 
other  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  un- 
timely fate  of  George's  dder  brothers  will 
be  mentioned  hereafler.  Of  his  sisters 
little  is  known,  except  that  they  were 
married  to  Christian  princes  and  noble- 
men suited  to  their  rank. 

After  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the 
Romans,  Albania,  not  then  recognized  by 
that  name,  became  incorporated  with 
some  adjacent  provinces  in  the  govern- 


ment of  the  Pr^torian  Prefect  of  lUyri- 
cum.  At  the  division  of  the  empire  it 
was  allotted  to  the  Eastern  monarchs,  and 
so  remained  till  the  decline  of  their  pow- 
er, when  the  government  fell  to  the  fami- 
ly of  the  CastriotB,  who  were  generally 
called  kings  of  Epirus,  as  a  country  of 
more  antiquity  and  fame ;  but  Albania  was 
certainly  the  most  important  part  of  their 
dominions,  and  Croia,  its  metropolis,  the 
seat  of  their  residenoe. 

The  overthrow  of  Bajazet  by  Tamer- 
lane checked  for  a  time  the  spreading 
empire  of  the  Ottomans ;  but  after  the 
death  of  that  victorious  prince,  Mahomet, 
the  son  of  Bajazet,  recovered  his  father's 
kingdom,  which  was  vastly  increased  by 
the  conquests  of  his  own  son  and  successor, 
Amnrah  II.,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe. 
Amurah  was  brave  and  ambitions,  but 
fretful  and  impatient  on  the  slightest 
cross,  particularly  in  his  old  age.  He 
was  as  prudent  in  politics  as  able  in  war ; 
sincere  m  hia  religion,  and,  in  general,  an 
observer  of  his  word  ;  but  his  perfidious 
conduct  to  the  Castriots  supplies  a  mem- 
orable exception  to  the  latter  rule.  Ho 
meant  well,  but  he  possessed  absolute 
power.  The  bigot  and  the  tyrant,  under 
such  a  temptation,  will  sometimes  get  the 
better  of  the  man.  The  consistent  recti- 
tude of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  an  Eastern  despot,  without 
the  light  of  letters  or  philosophy. 

After  extensive  conquests  in  Caramania, 
Amurath,  upon  slight  pretenses,  carried 
his  arms  into  Greece,  and  subdued 
Achaia,  Thessaly,  and  Macedon.  Athens 
yielded  to  his  yoke,  and  Thessalonica, 
after  a  brave  defence,  endured  the  horrors 
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of  an  assault.  John  Castriot,  King  of 
Epirus  and  Albania,  who  saw  with  bitter 
anguish  the  supincness  of  the  Greek 
Emperor,  resolved  to  anticipate  attack, 
and  hastened  to  meet  the  approaching 
invader  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedon. 
Amurath  soon  found  the  mountain  war- 
fare tedious,  expensive,  and  interfering 
with  his  career  of  victory.  He,  there- 
fore, listened  readily  to  terms  of  accom- 
modation, and  consented  to  leave  Castriot 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  crown  and 
kingdom  ;  conditions  not  to  be  refused 
by  a  comparatively  weak  opponent,  and 
which  the  haughty  Sultan  would  have 
peremptorily  denied  to  the  Caesar  of  Con- 
stantinople. Bnt  Amurath  insisted,  as  a 
sine  qud  non^  on  the  delivery  of  the  four 
sons  of  Castriot  as  hostages.  The  feelings 
of  the  father,  though  deeply  wounded, 
gave  way  to  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
monarch.  His  subjects  were  his  children, 
and  exposed  to  inevitable  ruin.  Trusting 
to  Amurath's  reputation  for  keepincr 
plighted  faith,  the  afflicted  parent  yielded 
up  his  boys,  Amurath  received  the  royal 
pledges,  and  ending  the  war,  carried  them 
with  him  to  Adrainople,  his  European 
capital.  Four  centuries  later,  a  reverse 
of  a  similar  compact  between  Cliristian 
and  Infidel  occurred  in  India,  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  sons  of  Tippoo  to  Lord 
Cornwnllis.  John  Castriot  appears  to 
have  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Sultan  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  during 
which  the  captive  princes  were  treated 
with  the  respect  due  to  their  rank  and 
character. 

George  Castriot,  though  only  eight 
years  of  age,  was  speedily  distinguished 
and  admired  by  the  Sultan  and  the  whole 
seraglio.  His  extraordinary  beauty,  man- 
ly deportment,  vivacity,  and  genius, 
charmed  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  Amurath  treated  him  as  his  own 
son ;  had  him  carefully  instructed  in  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  and  in  such  branches 
of  science  as  were  known  in  the  Turkish 
Court.  Hoping  to  extinguish  in  his 
young  mind  all  memory  of  the  Christian 
faith,  he  forced  him  to  subscribe  to  the 
ceremonial  rites  of  Islamism,  and  gave 
him  the  high-sonnding  name  of  Scander- 
beg,  or  Lord  Alexander.  His  rapid  im- 
provement in  martial  exercises  induced 
the  Sultan  to  take  him  to  the  wars  in  An- 
atolin,  where  he  evinced  such  courage 
and  ability,  that  at  nineteen  lie  obtained 
the  command  of  five  thousand  horse  and 


the  title  Bassa  or  PasTut.  The  Sultan's 
presence  being  required  in  Europe,  he 
left  his  youn^  sreneral  to  conduct  all  the 
armies  in  Asia  minor,  which  he  did  with 
so  much  success  that  Amurath  frequently 
called  him  his  right  eye,  his  right  hand, 
his  bulwark,  and  the  extender  of  his 
dominions.  Retuining  to  Adrianople, 
full  of  fame  and  youthful  ardor,  Scander- 
beg  killed  a  gigantic  Tartar,  esteemed 
invincible,  in  single  combat ;  and  not  long 
after,  in  Bithynia,  encountered  two  Per- 
sian champions,  who  had  publicly  chal- 
langed  any  two  men  in  the  Sultan's  array, 
and  slew  them  both. 

Scanderbeg  loved  glory,  but  his  heart 
was  more  devoted  to  the  truth.  When 
in  the  field,  he  was  constantly  attended 
by  some  Christian  officers  and  soldiers, 
countrymen  of  his  own,  by  whom  he  was 
secretly  instructed  and  confirmed  in  his 
original  faith.  To  maintain  this,  and  to 
secure  the  civil  liberty  of  his  native  land, 
soon  became  the  governing  principle  and 
guiding  star  of  his  active  and  valuable 
life.  With  this  secret  bias,  which  he 
dared  not  yet  disclose,  he  abstained  from 
utterly  crushing  the  Hungarians,  against 
whom  he  was  dispatched  with  a  nu- 
merous army;  but  such  was  his  pru- 
dence that  he  lost  no  credit,  and  escaped 
all  suspicion  on  the  part  of  his  cunning 
and  mistrustful  master. 

Soon  afler  the  close  of  the  Hungarian 
war,  John  Castriot  died,  upon  which 
Amurath  dispatched  Sebalia,  a  Bassa  of 
great  military  experience,  with  a  power- 
ful force,  into  Albania.  He  at  once  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  kingdom.  The 
people,  surprised  and  without  a  leader, 
were  told  that  he  came  as  a  friend,  by  the 
Sultan's  order,  to  secure  the  throne  for 
the  hostage-prince,  who  would  shortly 
arrive  and  assume  his  rights.  In  the 
meantime,  Amurath  caused  the  three 
elder  brothers  of  Scanderbeg  to  be  se- 
cretly destroyed  by  poison,  and  reduced 
this  Christian  kingdom  to  the  miserable 
condition  of  a  Turkish  satrapy.  The 
churches  were  turned  into  mosques,  the 
laws  subverted,  and  the  property  and  per- 
sons of  a  brave,  independent  nation, 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  barbarous  and 
foreign  tyrant.  The  grief  and  indignation 
of  Scanderbeg  were  excessive,  but  he  knew 
he  was  in  Amurath's  power ;  he  subdued 
his  feelings,  and  resolved  to  "bide  his 
time."  The  crafty  Sultan,  who  really 
loved  him,  was  unwilling  to  murder  him 
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with  his  brothers,  and  vainly  imagined, 
that  by  present  honors,  and  promises  for 
the  future,  he  might  reconcile  him  to  the 
wrongs  of  his  fjiraily  and  countiy.  He 
was  not,  however,  quite  free  from  suspi- 
cion. Sometimes  he  would  hint  to  Scan* 
<icrbeg  an  intention  of  restonng  him  to 
his  fi&ther's  kingdom,  merely  to  discover 
whether  he  encouraged  any  such  hopes ; 
but  the  Greek  was  too  wily  for  the  Turk, 
andpreserved  an  impenetrable  mystery. 

When  the  Hungarian  war  broke  out 
anew,  Amurath  distinctly  evinced  his 
doubts  of  Scanderbe^  by  placing  the  Bassa 
of  Romania  above  him  in  command  of  the 
army.  A  great  battle  was  fouffht  near 
the  river  Moravia,  in  which  the  Christians, 
under  the  celebrated  John  CoiTinus  Hun- 
niades,  one  of  the  first  genei-als  of  the  day, 
obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The  Turks 
lost  forty  thousand  men.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  action,  Scandcrbeg, 
with  the  Epirots  who  were  in  his  confi- 
dence, fled.  This  so  Astonished  and  dis- 
comfited the  Turks,  that  the  rout  soon 
soon  became  universal.  In  the  confusion 
Scanderbeg  seized  the  Turkish  Secretary, 
and  compelled  him,  under  threat  of  imme- 
diate death,  to  write  an  order,  as  from  the 
Sultan,  to  the  governor  of  Croia,  to  deli- 
ver up  the  city  to  him,  Scanderbeg,  now 
appointed  governor.  The  wretched  Se- 
cretary was  then  disposed  of,  to  secure 
their  own  safety.  The  commandant  of 
Croia  fell  into  the  snare,  and  resigned  his 
post  to  Scanderbeg.  But  the  garrison 
still  remained.  Small  detachments  of 
Scanderbeg's  own  faithful  followers  enter- 
ed the  city  without  suspicion,  and  in  the 
dead  of  night,  surprised  the  Turks,  with 
the  aid  of  the  inhabitants,  and  put  them 
to  the  sword,  sparing  only  a  few,  who 
submitted,  to  save  their  lives,  and  cm- 
braced  the  Christian  faith.  Scanderbeg 
being  in  possession  of  the  capital,  all  Epi- 
rus  declared  for  him  ;  and  in  a  few  days, 
not  a  Turk  was  left  in  the  land,  except  in 
a  few  garrisons,  which  were  soon  reduced. 
Amurath,  foaming  with  rage,  was  too 
much  embarrassed  with  the  Hungarian 
war,  to  think  of  wreakins:  vengeance  on 
his  revolted  lieutenant.  Thus,  by  a  deep- 
ly planned  and  well-executod  stratagem, 
the  hero  of  Epirus  liberated  hi?«  country 
and  revenged  his  brothers.  If  ever  dou- 
ble dealing  was  justifiable,  it  was  in  this 
case.  Let  those  who  doubt,  imagine  them- 
selves for  a  moment  in  the  position  of 
Scanderbeg,  and  say,  would  they  have  re- 


sisted the  temptation  of  circumstances  to 
escape  from  such  a  perfidious  master  as 
Amurath  had  proved  himself?  Let  it  be 
remembered,  again,  that  Scandcrbeg  was 
a  Greek,  and  that  since  the  davs  of  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  wooden  horse,  the 
Greeks  were  renowned  for  subtle  contri- 
vances; such  schemes  were  in  their  blood 
and  essence.  Naturam  expeUaa  furca  ta- 
men  usqtie  recurret, 

"  Strive  to  expel  strong  nature,  'tis  in  vain. 
With  double  force  she  will  return  again." 

Scanderbeg  found  time  to  restore  the 
civil  government  of  his  kingdom,  and  soon 
resolved  to  retort  upon  the  Turks,  which 
he  effected  by  a  predatory  inroad  into 
Macedon.  Amurath,  upon  this,  dispatch- 
ed a  chosen  general,  the  Bassa  Ali  Bey, 
to  invade  Epirus  with  forty  thousand  men, 
and  with  orders  to  bring  Scanderbeg  be- 
fore him,  either  alive  or  dead.  The  Epi- 
rots flocked  round  their  prince,  who  treat- 
ed the  coming  storm  with  indifference 
approaching  to  levity.  They  were  even 
more  astonished  when  he  dismissed  many . 
who  offered  to  serve  him,  and  took  only 
eight  thousnnd  horse  and  seven  thousand 
foot,  when  he  might  have  trebled  the 
number.     With  this  small  army  he  took 

gost  in  a  narrow  defile  on  the  bcirders  of 
[acedon,  and  about  eighty  miles  from 
Croia,  defended  by  mountains  on  one  side, 
and  a  wood  on  the  other.  Here  he  await- 
ed the  onset  of  the  Turkish  army.  On  its 
approach,  he  ordered  Amasie,  his  kinsman, 
with  three  thousand  men,  to  lie  hid  in  the 
wood  till  the  battle  should  be  fairly  en- 
gaged, and  then,  as  opportunity  might 
offer,  to  attack  the  Turks  in  the  rear. 
The  onset  of  the  enemy,  furious  as  usual, 
was  checked  by  the  personal  prowess  of 
Scanderbeg,  who  slew  many  with  his  own 
hand ;  but  pressed  by  numbers,  he  feigned 
a  retreat,  which  drew  Ali  Bey  into  the 
defile,  as  he  had  expected,  where,  being 
.Assailed  in  front  and  rear,  his  men  foil  into 
confusion  and  panic,  and  trampled  each 
other  to  deatli.  The  Bassa  and  his  staff 
escaped  with  difficulty ;  but  he  lefl  behind 
him  twenty-two  thousand  slain,  two  thou- 
sand prisoners,  and  twenty-four  standards, 
with  all  his  materiel  of  war,  tents,  and 
l>agffage. 

The  tactics  of  Scanderbeg  in  this  battle 
were  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Belisarius 
in  his  last  campaign  at  Chettos,  when  the 
Bulgarians,  under  Zabergan,  threatened 
Constantinople. 
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Scanderbeg,  having  mounted  his  seven 
thousand  foot  with  horses  taken  from  the 
Turks,  entered  the  sultan's  dominions, 
with  the  plunder  of  which  he  enriched  his 
followers,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
Croia.  The  losses  of  Amurath  so  reduced 
his  power,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sue 
to  the  Hungarians  for  a  peace.  This  they 
granted,  upon  terms  too  advantageous  to 
refuse,  but  they  lost  an  opportunity  that 
never  returned.  Had  they  continued  the 
war  in  hearty  alliance  with  Scanderbeg, 
the  Turks  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  driven  back  into  Asia,  the  miseries 
they  subsequently  brought  upon  the 
Christian  world  mi?ht  have  been  prevent- 
ed, and  the  annals  of  Europe  written 
without  many  lamentable  passages. 

A  peace  was  made,  and  solemnly  sworn 
to  by  Wladislas,  king  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Evangelists,  and  by  Amurath  on  the  Ko- 
ran. But  before  long,  Julian,  the  Pope's 
legate  at  the  court  oi  Hungary,  being  in- 
formed that  the  Turkish  aflTairs  had  fallen 
into  confusion  under  the  government  of 
Mahomet,  the  young  sultan,  to  whom 
Amurath,  his  father,  had  in  disgust  re- 
signed the  crown,  persuaded  Wladislas  to 
break  the  peace,  and  absolved  him  from 
his  oath  ;  or,  in  other  words,  gave  him  a 
dispensation  for  perjuiy.  Scanderbeg, 
who  was  under  no  obligation  to  the  con- 
trary, resolved  to  assist  the  Hungarians, 
but  was  prevented  from  arriving  in  time 
by  the  interference  of  the  despot  of  Servia. 
The  battle  of  Vema  was  fought  without 
his  aid.  Amurath,  though  old  and  weary 
with  many  toils,  resumed  the  government 
on  the  approach  of  danger ;  and,  passing 
over  from  Asia,  joined  his  Bassa,  and 
marched  to  encounter  the  enemy.  The 
battle,  long  doubtful,  terminated  in  a  com- 
plete victory  on  the  part  of  the  Turks. 
The  result  looked  like  a  judgment  on  the 
Christians  for  their  breach  of  faith.  Wlad- 
islas foil,  with  two-thirds  of  his  army,  and 
the  flower  of  his  nobility.  Hnnniades  es- 
caped with  difficulty,  and  the  papal  legate, 
the  promoter  of  the  uncalled-for  war,  ailcr 
being  stripped,  wounded,  and  reviled  by 
the  victims  he  had  seduced,  perished  in 
the  storm  of  his  own  raising. 

Knolles,  in  his  account  of  this  battle, 
relates  the  following  remarkable  circum- 
stance. Amui-ath,  seeing  his  men,  at  a 
particular  crisis,  ready  to  give  way,  took 
the  treaty  from  his  bosom,  and,  holding  it 
in  his  hand,  with  his  eyes  raised  towards 
heaven,  cried  aloud,  *'  Behold,  thou  cruci- 


fied Christ,  this  is  the  lea^e  thy  !• 
ers  have,  in  thy  name,  made  with  !i 
which,  without  cause,  they  have  vi- 
Now,  if  thou  art  God,  as  they  nu 
art,  revenge  the  wrong  done  to  th;. 
and  me  ;  show  thy  power  upon  il' 
jured  people,   who  worship    the 
their  mouths,  but  in  their  dec<l 
thee  I"    Amurath,  afler  this  day, 
more  gloomy  and  discontented  tl) 
and,  being  asked  the  cause,  answ« 
he  desired  no  more  victories  u 
price.    He  thought,  with  Pyrrhn 
repetition  of  such  success,  which 
the  fourth  part  of  his  army,  wou 
tal  ruin. 

Again  he  returned  to  Magnesi 
thirst  of  revenge  on  Scanderbeg 
his  repose.    A  second  time,  to  t 
mortincation  of  his  ambitious  .^ 
snmed  the  direction  of  affidrs. 
was  his  first  weapon.     He  sent 
an  accomplished  diplomatist,  u 
bassador  to  Croia,  ai*med   w'v 
overflowing  alternately  with  ni 
proaches,  flattery,  promises,  an* 
sinuations.    He  assured  Scand* 
if  he  would  return  to  his  allet 
reembrace  the  Mahometan  fiiith 
and  wealth  should  be  trebled 
utter  extirpation  would  follov 
his  if  he  refused.    Scanderbeg  " 

the  ambassador  with  an  answe 
came  his  own  courage  and  the  • 

his  cause.    The  Sultan,  when  I. 
began  to  stroke  his  white  beai 
his  wont  when  angry,   and    c 
"  Vain  wretch  1    Thou  desirest  .        , 
able  death.    Take  thy  wish.    I\\  ^ 

the  obsequies  of  my  foster  soi 
though  unbidden,  I  will  make  on 
funeral    pomp  of  the    great    pi> 
Epirus !" 

To  keep  Scanderbeg  employed,    i"' 
ath  sent  Ferises,  with  nine  thousand    •• " 
as  an  advanced  column,  while  he  hit    ^  * 
prepared  to  follow  with  his  whole  I      ■  ■ 
The  Prince  of  Epirus  had  dismisscu 
his  army,  raised  for  the  Hungarian  \ 
and  had  with  him  only  his  usual  giiai 
one  thousand  five  hundred  foot  and  i 
thousand  horse.     Ferises  attacked   M 
suddenly,  and,  hoping  to  g^n   immort 
credit  and  end  the  contest  at  once  by  t1 
death  of  Scanderbeg,  with  more  conrnc 
than  prudence,  sought  for  him,  where  he 
was  ever  to  be  found,  in  the  front  of  thr 
battle.     Scanderbeg  met  and  dispatched 
Ferises  by  a  single  blow  with  his  sabre,  in 
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the  fall  sight  of  both  armies ;  whereupon 
the  Tarks  fled  incontinently,  but  were  so 
closely  pursued  by  the  Epirots,  that  few 
of  them  escaped  to  caiTy  the  news  to 
Adrianople. 

The  Sultan,  who  imputed  the  failure  of 
Ferises  to  his  own  rashness,  replaced  him 
by  Mustapha,  a  more  prudent  commander, 
with  instructions  to  ravage  the  country  on 
all  sides,  but  on  no  account  to  risk  a  bat- 
tle, and  to  retire  on  the  approach  of  Scan- 
derbeg.  Mustapha  observed  his  orders  to 
the  letter.  His  devastations  were  equal 
to  those  of  Massena  and  Loison  in  Por- 
tugal, in  1809-10, — worse  they  could  not 
be.  But  Scanderbeg  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, and,  taking  tno  Turks  by  surprise, 
in  one  of  their  predatory  excursions,  drove 
them  to  their  trenches,  entered  with  them, 
and  stormed  the  camp.  Mustapha  escap- 
ed by  the  nearest  road  to  Macedon ;  five 
thousand  Turks  fell  on  the  spot,  and  many 
of  the  fugitives  were  afterwards  either 
killed  or  made  prisoners.  Mustapha  was 
beaten,  but  not  destroyed.  He  returned 
to  Epirus,  and  hazarded  a  battle  with 
worse  success  than  before.  He  now  lost 
ten  thousand  men,  with  his  own  liberty, 
.'ind  tluit  of  twelve  principal  oificera,  whose 
mnsoon  cost  Amurath  two  thousand  five 
hundred  ducats,  and  presents  of  nearly 
the  same  value.  These,  with  the  plunder 
of  the  Turkish  camp,  and  the  contribu- 
tions raised  in  Macedon,  greatly  enriched 
the  Epirots.  This  last  victory  only  cost 
Scanderbeg  three  hundred  men. 

Amnrath  having  again  defeated  Hun- 
niades  in  a  battle  of  three  days  duration 
(a  mediaeval  Leipsig,)  on  the  plains  of 
Cassovn,  resolved  now  to  proceed  against 
Scanderbeg  in  person,  and  consummate 
the  vengeance  he  had  so  long  threatened. 
For  this  final  effort,  he  assembled  an  ar- 
my at  Adrianople  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  men.  Scanderbeg,  who 
had  early  informHtion  of  his  movements, 
prepared  for  the  coming  storm.  He  or- 
dered those  who  lived  in  the  open  coun- 
try, in  farms,  and  villages,  tcf  quit  their 
habitations,  and  take  with  them  every 
thing  that  was  movable.  The  rest  ho 
destroyed,  that  the  enemy,  on  their  arri- 
val, might  find  no  resources  in  the  as- 
saulted country.  This  was  precisely  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, when  Masscna  invaded  Portugal, 
in  1810;  and*  by  the  Russians,  when 
Napoleon  marched  on  Moscow,  in  1812. 
The  women  and  children,  and  all  such 


as  infirmities  and  old  age  had  render- 
ed useless,  were  sent  into  fortified  ploues 
in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, or  into  the  Venetian  or  some  other 
neighboring  Christian  dominions,  where 
they  remained  till  the  danger  was  over. 
It  was  a  moving  scene  to  see  aged  pa- 
rents taking  leave  of  their  children,  and 
affectionate  wives  of  their  husbands,  al- 
most despairing  ever  to  see  them  again, 
so  deadly  were  their  apprehensions  of  the 
Sultan's  power.  War  has  many  terrible 
phases,  but  none  more  heart-rending  than 
such  as  these.  The  Epirots  had  long  en- 
joyed under  their  foitunate  kmg,  libeity, 
safety,  and  prosperity.  His  wars  had 
been  numerous,  but  they  were  more  ad- 
vantageous to  his  people  than  peace  it- 
self. Many  grieved  for  themselves,  but 
there  was  patriotism  in  their  hearts,  and 
all  trembled  for  their  king  and  country. 

Amidst  the  general  alarm,  Scanderbeg 
alone  retained  his  selfpossession.  He 
labored  for  the  safety  of  the  public  with- 
out partaking  of  their  fear.  He  relied  on 
his  plaus,  and  felt  confident  of  the  result. 
The  fortifications  of  Croia  were  repaired 
and  improved ;  all  the  burdensome  inhab- 
itants were  removed  to  the  sea  coast; 
provisions  were  laid  in  for  twelve  months, 
one  thousand  three  hundred  men  added 
to  the  garrison,  and  Uranaconites  appoint- 
ed governor, — ^a  man  every  way  equal  to 
the  important  trust.  Of  all  the  Epirots 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  Scanderbeg  se- 
lected only  ten  thousand,  with  which 
small,  manageable  army,  he  held  the  open 
field,  and  sent  the  rest  to  defend  the  cities 
and  other  unprotected  places  in  his  do- 
minions. 

Amurath,  who,  from  age  and  physical 
infirmity,  was  obliged  to  travel  slowly, 
sent  on  foi*ty  thousand  horse  in  advance 
to  besiege  Setigrade,  on  the  bordeis  of 
Macedon,  the  second  city  in  Epirus,  whilst 
he  himself  followed  with  the  bulk  of  his 
army.  The  Turks  were  no  sooner  en- 
camped before  this  place  than  Scander- 
^^g9  ^7  ^  dashing  surprise,  cut  off  two 
thousand  of  them,  to  give  them  a  foretaste 
of  the  entertainment  they  were  to  expeot 
in  Epirus.  A  few  days  after,  Amurath 
arrived,  and  besieged  the  city  with  his 
whole  force ;  but  his  success  appeared  to 
be  very  doubtful,  and  his  attacks  were 
invariably  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  At 
length,  a  villain  poisoned  the  fountain  that 
supplied  the  whole  city  with  water,  and 
obliged  the  ganison  to  suiTender.    Amu- 
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rath  bountifully  rewarded  the  traitor,  ac- 
cording to  promise,  but  bad  him  privately 
made  away  with  a  short  time  after. 

The  Suitan  now  prepared  for  the  siege 
of  Croia,  fully  expecting  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  capital  would  be  followed  by 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Croia 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  plain 
of  Tyranna,  accessible  only  at  two  points, 
being  every  where  else  defended  by  im- 
pregnable rocks.  The  numerous  hosts  of 
Amurath  completely  invested  the  city, 
and  covered  the  surrounding  plains. 
Scanderbeg  lay  hidden  in  the  mountains, 
watching  the  enemy  with  the  eye  of  a 
lynx  and  the  prepared  spring  of  a  tiger- 
cat.  The  Sultan  carefully  fortified  his 
camp,  and  then  summoned  the  place. 
The  governor  replied  by  a  defiant  refusal. 
Cannon  then  opened  on  the  walls  and  a 
breach  was  effected.  The  assault  was 
given  and  repulsed,  with  a  loss  to  the 
Turks  of  eight  thousand  of  their  bravest 
Janissaries.  During  this,  Scanderbeg  de- 
scended from  his  mountain  fastness,  enter- 
ed the  trenches,  fired  the  camp  in  several 
places,  and  with  dreadful  havoc  and  con- 
fusion drove  all  before  him.  Amurath 
and  his  i^enerals  began  to  despond.  His 
son,  Mahomet,  alone,  who  gave  early 
proofs  of  his  savage  disposition,  drove 
back  the  unwilling  soldiei*s  to  the  breach, 
where  they  were  helplessly  slaughtered, 
and  not  a  few  received  death  from  the 
hand  of  their  cruel  prince,  for  flying  to 
avoid  it. 

Scanderbeg,  who  never  slept  above  two 
hours  at  a  time  during  the  aiege^  and  al- 
ways armed,  with  his  horse  and  weapons 
beside  him,  gave  the  Turks  no  rest  by 
night  nor  day  ;  but  assaulting  them,  some- 
times in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  an- 
other, kept  them  in  continual  alarm. 

Mahomet,  burning  with  rage,  lefl  the 
trenches  with  a  chosen  and  numerous 
body  of  troops,  resolving  to  force  the 
mountains  and  engage  his  enemy  there. 
Scanderbeg,  whose  intelligence  never  fail- 
ed, being  informed  of  this,  led  five  hun- 
dred men  under  an  able  officer  to  guard 
the  passnire,  which  they  did  so  eflfectually, 
that  Mahomet  was  completely  foiled. 
Scanderbeg,  in  the  meanwhile,  marched 
round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Turkish 
camp,  where  he  was  least  expected,  and 
forcing  the  trenches,  made  such  a  slaught- 
er of  the  enemy,  that  their  former  losses 
seemed  as  nothing  in  comparison.  Ma- 
homot,  who  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  his 


trip  to  the  hills,  hearing  this,  returned  to 
oppose  Scanderbeg,  and  save  the  rest  of 
the  camp,  being  closely  pursued  by  the 
five  hundred  Epirots  to  the  very  entrance 
of  the  trenches.  Scanderbeg  then  retir- 
ed, having  defeated  Mahomet's  designs, 
destroyed  a  vast  number  of  the  Turks, 
and  plundered  their  camp,  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  on  his  own  side.  His  name 
alone,  which  the  £pirots  made  use  of  in 
their  attacks  to  terrify  their  opponents, 
as  French  nurses  silenced  squalling  child- 
ren by  calling  out  "  Malbrook,^^  was  even 
sufficient  to  strike  a  general  panic,  and  to 
throw  the  whole  Ottoman  army  into  con- 
fusion. Instead  of  continuing  to  batter 
the  city,  they  turned  their  cannon  round 
on  the  lines  that  encompassed  their  camp 
to  defend  themselves.  To  add  to  their 
difficulties,  provisions  began  to  fail  them. 
Amurath  obtained,  by  means  of  profuse 
payment,  supplies  from  Desia,  a  city  of  the 
Venetians ;  but  Scanderbeg  intercepted 
their  convoy,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  to 
his  own  camp.  Amurath  next  attempted 
to  undermine  the  rock  upon  which  Croia 
was  founded,  but  the  effort  proved  futile. 
He  then  tried  to  corrupt  the  Governor, 
and  to  raise  a  mutiny  in  the  city  by  lavish 
bribes;  but  being  disappointed,  finally 
offered  peace,  on  condition  of  receiving 
only  a  small  yearly  tribute,  to  save  his 
honor.  Scanderbeg  resolutely  refused. 
Then  the  Sultan  gave  way  to  despair,  tore 
his  white  beard,  and  cursed  his  destiny, 
that  had  reserved  for  his  old  arre  this 
shameful  discomfiture.  He  boasted  of  his 
former  glory,  counted  over  the  battles  he 
had  fought,  the  victories  he  had  won,  and 
aggravated  his  present  miseries  by  the 
memory  of  his  past  triumphs.  Finding 
his  end  approach,  he  summoned  his  son 
and  chief  officers,  to  whom  he  complained 
bitterly,  and  with  many  tears,  of  his  hard 
fortune,  in  being  compelled  to  die  thus  in 
an  obscure  country,  and  in  the  sight  of 
his  enemies.  He  conjured  Mahomet  to 
revenge  his  death,  became  speechless, 
struggled  for  som  -  time  in  extreme  agony, 
and  so  expired.  The  siege  of  Croia,  which 
had  lasted  for  six  months,  was  raised  at 
once.  Mahomet,  with  his  dejected  army, 
took  the  shortest  road  out  of  £pirus  ;  but 
Scanderbeg  hung  on  their  rear,  and  re- 
duced them  to  a  grievous  plight  before 
they  entered  their  new  master's  domin- 
ions. Then  the  Epirots,  with  swelling 
hearts,  poured  forth  thanksgiving  to  the 
bcstowcr  of  victory,  sang  their  king^a 
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praisos  "with  loud  hosannas,  and  exchang- 
ed mutnal  congratulations,  more  easily 
conceived  than  described. 

Scanderbeg  now,  for  the  first  time, 
found  leisure  to  think  of  domestic  enjoy- 
ments. To  the  great  delight  of  his  sub- 
jects, he  married  the  daughter  of  Aran 
thes  Conino,  Prince  of  Durazzo,  a  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished  lady.  Then,  with 
his  queen,  he  visited  every  part  of  his 
kingdom,  to  comfort  and  gladden  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  who  hailed  him  with 
enthusiasm  almost  approaching  to  idola- 
try. In  their  progress,  ds  at  all  other 
times,  he  administered  justice  with  mercy. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  said  of  England  under 
her  great  Saxon  monarch : 

**  A  single  jail,  in  Alfred^s  golden  reign. 
Could  half  the  nation's  criminals  contain ; 
Fair  justice  then,  without  restraint  ador*d, 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheath'd  the 
sword. 

So  it  might  have  been  said  of  Epirus 
under  the  paternal  rule  of  Scanderbeg. 
Except  when  foreign  enemies  vexed  the 
couutiy,  persons  loaded  with  gold  might 
have  traveled  from  one  end  to  the  other 
without  being  molested.  Try  the  mount- 
ains of  Albania  now  without  an  escoit, 
and  the  difference  will  be  painfully  appa- 
rent. So  far  was  this  great  sovereign 
from  levying  oppressive  taxes  or  imposts 
on  his  subjects,  that  it  became  a  proverb 
amount  the  neighboring  princes,  that 
'^  the  Turk's  dominions  are  Scanderbeg's 
revenues." 

Mahomet  the  Second,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  sometimes  called  the  Great,  (so 
is  Herod,)  was  a  very  victorious,  but  a 
very  impious  prince.  His  mother,  the 
daughter  of  the  despot  of  Servia,  was  a 
Christian,  which  made  some  think  he 
would  favor  her  religion ;  but  he  professed 
Mahometanism,  and  in  his  heart  cotemned 
both.  Ambition  was  his  god,  and  he  in- 
dicated his  faith  by  his  practice.  He 
overthrew  the  two  empires  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Trebizond,  twelve  kingdoms, 
and  five  hundred  cities.  But  this  mighty 
conqueror,  during  the  life  of  Scanderbeg, 
could  never  subdue  Epirus,  nor  any  por- 
tion of  it.  He  was  even  unable  to  retain 
Setigrade,  which  was  rescued  from  the 
Turks  soon  after  the  death  of  Amuraih. 
And  yet  his  efforts  and  his  power  were 
continually  directed  to  the  destruction  of 
Scanderbeg.  He  made  war  on  him  with- 
out cetising.  He  tried  flattery  as  well  as  i 
LI  I.— No.  1. 


force ;  invited  him  to  his  court  under  pre- 
tense of  love  and  personal  admiration,, 
and  a  desire  to  renew  their  former  ac- 
quaintance. He  t^ince  invaded  Epirus  at 
the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
both  times  sustained  ignominious  defeats. 
He  even  descended  to  the  meanness  of 
hiring  traitors  to  assassinate  the  man  he 
could  not  subdue ;  and  to  the  eternal  in- 
famy of  their  employer,  these  miscreants 
were  discovered  and  justly  punished. 

If  any  thing  can  be  more  wonderful 
than  the  actions  of  Scanderbeg,  it  is  that 
he  should  be  preserved  amidst  the  end- 
less dangers  to  which  his  own  courage 
and  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  ex- 
posed him,  to  die  peacefully  in  his  bed. 
The  fee-simple  of  his  life  for  forty  years 
was  scarcely  worth  a  minute's  purchase, 
as  a  commercial  speculation.  Being  with 
his  wife  and  son  at  Lyssa,  he*  was  at- 
tacked by  a  violent  fever,  and  apprehend- 
ing it  to  be  mortal,  he  recommended  to 
the  princess,  his  confidants,  and  the  Ve- 
netian ambassador,  unanimity,  and  the 
care  of  his  son,  who  was  then  in  his  mi- 
nority ;  and  to  whom  he  gave  much  ex- 
cellent advice.  Above  all  things,  he 
charged  him  so  to  rule  as  to  be  loved  ra- 
ther than  feared  by  his  subjects,  whose 
fidelity  to  himself  he  praised,  and  for 
whom  he  expressed  the  greatest  affection. 

While  Scanderbeg  was  thus  setting  his 
house  in  order,  ana  preparing  for  death 
with  the  piety  of  a  Cnristian,  and  the  re- 
solution of  a  hero,  news  was  brought  that 
the  Turks  had  invaded  the  dominions  of 
Venice.  Upon  which,  dying  as  he  was, 
ho  rose,  and  called  for  bis  horse  and  his 
armor ;  but  the  strength  of  his  body  not 
answering  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  he  faint- 
ed, and  was,  by  his  weeping  attendants 
carried  again  to  bis  bed.  Recovering  his 
speech,  he  bade  his  officers  hasten  to  the 
assbtance  of  his  allies,  and  tell  the  Turks, 
'^  he  was  detained  for  the  present  at  Lys- 
sa, but  that  he  would  be  with  them  to- 
morrow." These  words,  spoken  in  his 
weakness,  before  he  recovered  the  perfect 
use  of  his  reason,  being  reported  by  his 
officers,  reached  the  Turkish  camp  that 
evening,  and  spread  such  terror,  that  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  be  attacked,  the 
whole  army  remained  all  night  under 
arms,  and  at  the  approach  of  day  fied  to 
the  mountains  of  Scutari,  as  if  Scanderbeg 
had  been  indeed  at  their  heels,  where  the 
greater  part  of  them  perished  miserably 
fiom  want  of  food. 
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While  llie  Turks  were  flying,  and  none 
ursued,  Scanderbeg  died.  Tliis  irrepara 
le  loss  to  his  kingdom  and  Christian  con- 
federates occurred  on  the  seventeenth  of 
January,  1407,  in  the  sixty  third  year  of 
liis  age.  He  was  interred  with  much 
magnificence  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  at  Lyssa.  Nino  years  after 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  who 
though  they  hated  and  feared  him  living, 
with  much  reverence  took  up  his  bones, 
and  divided  them  in  small  pieces.  After 
each  had  set  his  portion  in  silver  or  gold, 
and  adorned  these  relics  with  jewels  ac- 
cording to  their  fancy  or  ability,  they 
wore  them  as  amulets,  or  sacred  charms, 
agsunst  cowardice  or  ill-fortune. 

Scanderbeg  had  a  ^ir  complexion,  re- 
gular features,  and  a  majestic  counte- 
nance. His  face  was  perfectly  handsome, 
withouff  softness  or  effeminacy,  as  was 
sometimes  remarked  of  the  beauty  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  His  stature  was  lofty,  ho  was 
proportionably  large  and  exquisitely  well 
made.  His  constitution,  naturally  good, 
was  so  hardened  by  temperance  and  ex- 
ercise, that  he  could  bear  extreme  vicissi- 
tudes of  heat  and  cold  without  inconve- 
nience. His  strength  was  wonderful.  Of 
this  several  authors  have  recorded  sur- 
prising instances ;  such  as  his  cutting  two 
men  asunder  with  a  single  stroke  of  his 
cimiter,  his  cleaving  another  at  one  blow 
from  head  to  chine,  his  piercing  through 
head-pieces  of  iron,  his  dispatching  a  wud 
boar  at  one  thrust,  and  decapitating  a 
wild  and  fierce  buffiilo  at  another.  Ma- 
homet n.  hearing  of  these  and  other 
achievements,  desired  to  see  Scanderbeg's 
sword,  imagining  there  must  be  some- 
thing very  extraordinary  in  it ;  but  find- 
ing it  like  othei'8,  complained  that  the 
Prince  of  Epirus  had  deceived  him  in 
sending  him  word  that  '^  he  was  ready  at 
any  time  to  convince  him  of  the  superior- 
ity of  his  weapon,  but  then  it  must  be  in 
his  own  hand,  which  he  could  not  yet 
spare  from  the  defence  of  himself  and  his 
country.'* 

Scanderbeg's  mind  was  so  pure,  his  ge- 
nius and  virtue  so  visible,  not  only  in  the 
general  course,  but  in  almost  every  minute 
action  of  his  life,  that  it  is  merely  repeti- 
tion to  say  he  was  pious,  wise,  liberal,  just, 
and  clement,  courteous,  not  soon  offended, 
and  easily  appeased.  A  striking  instance 
of  his  forgivmg  temper  is  contained  in  the 
following  fact.  His  Junsman,  Amasic,  who 
bad  betrayed  his  counsels,  and  joined  the 


public  enemy,  returned  after  some  time, 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  threw 
himself  at  bis  feet.  Scanderbeg  not  only 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  embraced 
him  affectionately,  but  restored  him  to  his 
former  command  and  confidence.  That 
his  judgment  was  mature  in  youth,  with- 
out practical  experience,  we  gather  from 
his  conduct  under  Amurath,  and  his  skill- 
ful recoveiT  of  his  native  dominions.  And 
that  time  cud  not  abate  the  ardor  of  his 
courage,  we  have  unanswerable  proofs 
from  his  demeanor  in  his  last  moments. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  evidence  of  many 
who  served  under  him,  that  in  his  various 
wars  three  thousand  Turks  fell  b^  his  own 
hand ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  his  troops 
were  never  defeated  in  any  battle  where 
he  commanded  in  person.    His  word  to 
his  soldiers  was  not  go  on,  hut  follow  me. 
In  battle,  his  physical  exertions  were  so 
great,  that  blood  sometimes  was  seen  to 
ooze  from  his  mouth  and  other  parts  of 
his  face.    He  was  never  known  to  retreat 
from  a  single  adversary  but  once,  and  that 
in  the  following  manner :  Giving  some  or- 
ders to  his  army,  a  private  soldier,  with 
more  petulance  than  premeditated  insub- 
ordination, contradicted    him.    Scander- 
beg drew  his  sabre  to  cut  him  down ; 
upon  which  the  mutineer  clapped  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  rode  away  at  full  speed, 
and  the  king  after  him,  till  they  came  to 
the  brink  of  a  river.    Then  the  soldier 
turned  round,  and  drawing  in  his  reins, 
told  Scanderbeg  "  he  was  deeply  grieved 
to  oppose  his  prince,  but  nature  bade  him 
defend  his  life."    This  respectful  but  reso- 
lute demeanor,  so  charmed  Scanderbeg, 
that  he  sheathed  his  own  sword,  and  told 
the  soldier,  *'  he  had  much  rather  have 
such  a  man  for  his  friend  than  enemy." 

Tliis  model  for  sovereigns  was  neither 
rendered  vain  by  good  fortune,  nor  dis- 
pirited by  adversity.  He  had  no  personal 
ambition,  no  avarice,  no  luxurious  appe- 
tites. His  passions  and  propensities  wero 
held  in  systematic  control.  He  fought 
not  for  power,  but  for  liberty.  He  spoued 
his  enemies  to  humble  them,  and  to  pro- 
cure subsistence  for  his  own  people,  not 
to  enrich  himself.  When  circumstances 
permitted  he  kept  a  sumptuous  table  for 
his  ofiicers  and  friends ;  but  on  all  occa- 
sions he  himself  ate  but  once  a  day,  and 
that  sparingly.  He  never  slept  more  than 
five  hours  m  the  twenty-four,  and  whon 
in  the  field  would  satisfy  himself  with 
two.    His  soldiers  were  richly  habited. 
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bat  their  king  generally  very  plsdn  in  at- 
tire. His  horses  and  arms,  however,  were 
of  the  first  qaalitv ;  and  on  occasions  of 
ceremony  he  would  appear  dressed  and 
attended  with  the  utmost  magnificence. 
In  fine,  as  a  king,  a  soldier,  and  a  Christ- 
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ian  man,  living  in  an  age  and  country 
when  the  hand  alone  could  keep  the  head, 
his  character  commands  equal  admiration 
and  esteem,  and  approaches  as  nearly  to 
perfection  as  the  weakness  of  humanity 
allows  us  to  suppose  possible. 


»^  »i 
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ON      THE      ORIGIN      OF      LIFE.* 


Fbom  the  monad  to  man,  the  transition 
is  easy  and  natural,  according  to  the  sum- 
mary developmental  hypotheses  so  popu- 
lar in  the  present  day;  but  "Whence 
comes  the  monad  P"  is  a  question  liable 
to  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  the  theorists. 
Given  your  elementaiy  organic  atoms  or 
globules — and  what  is  more  easy  than  to 
to  "  select  ^  and  sort  these,  until  you  get 
the  biggest  and  strongest — ^from  which  to 
make  mollusca?  Having  got  thus  far, 
yon  need  only  by  degrees  introduce  ver- 
tebrse,  and  sundry  organs  and  appen- 
dages, varying  strictly  according  to  the 
habits  and  requirements  of  the  creature, 
and  you  naturally  and  inevitably  ariive  at 
the  higher  animals,  and  lastly  fsofaras  we 
are  yet  taught)  at  man  himseln  The  pro- 
cess, although  long,  is  simple  in  the 
extreme,  judging  from  the  recent  revela- 
tions; and  has  this  great  merit,  that  it 
requires  no  officious  interference  of  a 
First  Cause ;  all  these  wonderful  results 
being  due  to  the  unalterable  operations  of 
the  "  laws  of  nature."  These  laws  being 
manifestly  sufficient,  how  unscientific  it 
is  to  ask  for,  or  introduce,  a  Creator  I  Jfec 
Deu8  interait ;  and  so  complete  and  self 
8ust£uned  is  the  whole  system,  (to  be- 
lieve   its  expounders,)    that    he    would 

*  HHiroginie :  mi,  JVaiti  de  la  OhkSration  Sponla- 
mk9.  Far  F.  A.  Poucmtr,  Coirespondant  de  Pin- 
Batut^  €tc^  etc.    Paris.     1859. 

8wmtane<nM  OenercUion :  From  the  *^  Cyclopedia 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.'^  By  Allkh  Thomsok, 
ILD. 

Orffanitaium,  ByHemaHsche  und  Geographitche 
Vtrl&Uni$a€  <hr  Infiuiantihierehien.  By  M.  Ebbsk- 
BBKO.    Berlin.     1836. 


almost  appear  unnecessarily  captious  who, 
albeit  quite  unconvinced  by  the  argu- 
ments^ should  yet  for  once  concede  the 
whole  theory  of  development  by  law  from 
one  primary  organic  atom,  and  merely 
ask  who  gave  the  law,  and  who  made  this 
wonderful  atom,  with  its  receptivity,  its 
varied  adaptability,  and  its  unlimited  ca- 
pacity for  development  ?  Yet,  until  these 
questions  are  satis&ctorily  answered,  no 
"  natural  selection,''  no  "  struggle  for  ex- 
istence," will  enable  us  to  exclude  the 
Creator  from  His  works. 

It  is  evident  that  a  question  of  this 
urgency,  whether  considered  as  bearing 
upon  abstract  science  or  upon  natural 
theology,  cannot  be  allowed  by  the  de- 
velopmentarians  to  rest  there.  The 
monad,  the  primary  organic  germ,  must 
be  accounted  for ;  and  it  must  be  shown 
to  be  evolved  from  brute  inorganic  matter 
by  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  which 
laws  are  positive  and  invariable,  or  his 
carefully  constructed  pantheistic  system 
will  tumble  to  pieces,  like  a  child's  tower 
of  cards,  when  the  foundation  is  touched. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  various  attempts 
that  have  been  from  time  to  time  made, 
to  show  that  an  organic  cell  might  origin- 
ate from  the  ordinary  juxtaposition  of  its 
elements,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  crystal 
b  formed;  and  under  the  influence  of 
forces,  only  differing  from  those  that  })re- 
side  over  the  latter  process,  chemical 
attraction,  galvanism,  etc.,  in  complexity 
of  operation,  but  not  at  all  in  nature ; 
and  that  the  lowest  foims  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  were  nothing  more  than 
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primary  organic  cells.  The  first  work, 
the  title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  scientific  exposition  of  this  opinion 
that  has  yet  appeared.  The  author  is  a 
savant  of  great  eminence,  and  if  wo  may 
trust  the  accuracy  of  his  investigations, 
he  appears  to  have  pushed  his  analysis  of 
phenomena  to  the  uttermost,  and  also  to 
have  proved  his  case.  It  is  true  that  the 
position  with  which  he  sets  out  does  not 
involve  all  the  consequences  above  men 
tioned.  He  does  not  formally  state  that 
organic  matter  and  life  can  be  directly 
produced  from  inorganic  matter ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  distinctly  avers,  that  although 
living  beings  may  and  do  constantly  ap- 
pear in  certain  places,  without  the  pre- 
existence  of  any  germ  or  any  similar 
organism — as  a  new  creation,  in  fact, 
under  definite  natural  laws — yet  organic 
matter  in  some  form  is  presupposed  or 
postulated.  But  in  the  course  of  the  ar- 
gument, as  we  shall  see,  facts  are  adduced 
which  show  that  this  is  by  no  means 
necessary ;  and  so  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude  either  that  the  theory  is  more 
comprehensive  than  its  first  formal  enun- 
ciation, or  that  it  is  overprovcd,  and  its 
postulates  utterly  nugatory.*  But  facts 
Hrst,  and  their  consequences  afterwards. 

Wherever  in  nature,  air,  earth  and 
water  meet,  there  is  a  development  of 
life;  wherever  nutriment  is  to  be  got, 
tliere  is  or  will  be  m  very  brief  space  of 
time,  abundance  of  creatures  to  be  nour- 
ished thereby ;  there  is  nothing  so  intru- 
sive as  life.  Countless  myriads  of  minute 
creatures,  for  the  most  part  far  too  small 
to  be  detected  without  powerful  micro- 
scopes, are  observed  to  swarm  in  every 
locality  where,  whether  by  nature  or 
.'irtificial  means,  the  appropriate  pabulum 
for  their  sustenance  is  provided,  and  fit 
conditions  for  their  development  afforded. 
If  wo  examine  a  drop  ot  water  from  a 
stagnant  pool,  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, we  find  it  teeming  with  forms  of 
life,  all  wondeiful,  many  strikingly  beauti- 
ful, and  abounding  with  interest  as  to 
their  habits  and  general  phenomena.  In 
like  manner,  a  drop  of  water  in  which  any 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  has  been  in- 
fused, or  has  decayed,  is  found  to  be 
similarly  tenanted ;    and    these  may  be 

"*We  atladc  to  such  fkcts  as  related  to  proto- 
<tfganiflin8  being  deTeloped  in  diMiUed  water,  to  which 
no  ur  has  had  aooen,  and  maiij  othera  to  bo  more 
partteularly  mentioned  afterwards. 


produced  at  will ;  hence  they  have  been 
called  infusoria.  As  to  the  almost  infinite- 
ly small  size  of  the  simplest  of  these  first- 
bom  of  Fauna,  and  their  countless  multi- 
tudes, we  may  accumulate  figure  upon 
figure,  without  the  mind  being  thereby 
enabled  to  form  any  adequate  conception 
of  either.  Professor  Owen  calculates  that 
of  the  3fona8  Crepusculits  (Ehr.)  one 
drop  of  water  may  contain  five  hundred 
millions  of  individuals.  We  may  say  that 
in  some  localities  there  are  miles  of  strata, 
each  cubic  inch  of  which  contains  the  re- 
mains of  forty-one  thousand  millions  of  in- 
dividuals of  the  CfaiUonella  DisUtns;  but 
the  mind  grasps  nothing  of  such  sums  as 
these ;  they  are  simply  incomprehensible. 
Minute  as  are  these  creatures,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  we  have  as  yet 
more  than  a  very  dim  and  dawning  ap- 
preciation of  their  aggregate  importance 
m  the  economy  of  nature.  Their  distri- 
bution and  diffusion,  both  in  time  and  in 
space,  speak  loudly  of  a  vast  and  per- 
petual purpose  and  function  to  be  fulfilled , 
of  whatever  nature  these  may  be.  From 
pole  to  polQ,  and  around  the  entire  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe,  they  are  found 
in  numberless  swarms ;  and  every  geolo- 

fical  record  tells  that  there  has  never 
een  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  planet 
since  life  appeared,  when  these  organisms 
were  not  present.  Probably  in  this  form 
it  was  that  organic  life  first  appeared ; 
and  whilst  the  larger  tribes  oi  animals 
have  many  times  been  swept  away,  it  can 
not  be  without  interest  to  remark  that 
amongst  the  Infusoria  which  now  exist, 
many  ^'  had^their  specific  or  their  generic 
types  at  the  very  dawn  of  organization."* 
The  wonders  of  their  works,  and  the  in- 
calculable vastness  of  their  catacombs, 
may  be  found  related  in  all  modern  geolo- 
gical works.  As  to  their  general  func- 
tions, let  us  hear  Professor  Owen : 

"  And  now  you  may  be  disposed  to  ask: — ^To 
what  end  is  this  discourse  on  the  anatomy  of 
beings  too  minute  for  ordinary  vision,  and  of 
whose  very  existence  we  should  be  ignorant, 
unless  it  were  revealed  to  us  by  a  powerful  micro- 
scope f  What  part  in  nature  can  such  appa< 
rently  insignificant  animalcules  play,  that  can 
in  any  way  interest  us  in  their  organization,  or 
repay  us  for  the  pains  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  it  ?  I  shall  endeavor  briefly  to  answer  these 
questions. 

"  The  Polygastric  Infusoria,  notwithstanding 
their  minuteness,  take  a  great  share  in  import- 

*  Fritchard^s  Infusorial  ^IntmoiciJea,  p.  68, 
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rat  offices  of  the  economy  of  nature,  on  which 
our  own  well-being  more  or  less  immediately 
depends. 

''Consider  their  incredible  numbers,  their 
Qoirersal  distribution,  their  insatiable  yoracity  ; 
and  that  it  is  the  particles  of  decaying  vegetable 
and  animal  bodies  which  they  are  appointed  to 
devour  and  assimilate.  Surely  we  must  in  some 
degree  be  indebted  to  those  eyer-actiye  invisible 
scavengers  for  the  sulubrity  of  our  atmosphere. 
Kor  is  tbis  all ;  they  perform  a  still  more  im- 
portant office,  in  preventing  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  present  amount  of  organized  matter 
upon  the  earUi.  For  when  this  matter  is  dis- 
solved or  suspended  in  water,  in  that  state  of 
comminution  and  decay  which  immediately  pre^ 
cedes  its  final  decomposition  into  the  element- 
ary gases,  and  its  consequent  return  from  the  oiv 
ganic  to  the  inorganic  world,  these  wakeful  mem- 
bers of  nature's  invisible  police  are  every  where 
ready  to  arrest  the  fugitive  organized  particles, 
and  turn  them  back  into  the  ascending  stream 
of  animal  life.  Having  converted  the  d^Eid  and 
decomposing  particles  into  their  own  living 
tissues,  they  themselves  become  the  food  of 
larger  Infusoria,  as  the  Rotifera,  and  of  numer- 
ous other  small  animals,  which  in  their  turn  are 
devoured  by  larger  anixnals,  as  fishes ;  and  thus 
a  pabulum,  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  high- 
est oiganized  beings,  is  brought  back  by  a  short 
route,  fi-om  the  extremity  of  the  realms  of  or- 
ganic matter."  * 

Bat  it  is  not  with  the  universal  history 
of  these  creatures  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned, interesting  as  this  is  from  their 
minate  individual,  but  mighty  aggregate 
power ;  but  with  their  original  production 
and  re-production.  Here  has  to  be  fought 
the  great  physiological  battle  of  life — 
here  has  to  be  decided  the  question,  Are 
the  protozoa  the  first  feeble  tentative 
efforts  of  brute  matter  to  form  life ;  or, 
are  they  the  marks  of  a  creative  hand,  of 
a  First  Canse,  as  opposed  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  secondary  causation  ?  *  And 
Lere,  if  ever  the  mystery  can  be  demon- 
stratively solved,!  must  it  be  ascertained 
whether  life  is  a  great  and  special  gift,  or 
merely  a  somewhat  complex  arrangement 
of  forces,  chemical,  galvanic,  and  other. 

Whilst  the  ordinary  mode  of  re-produc- 
tion involves  a  regular  affiliation  from 
parent  to  offspring,  some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  production  of  these 
protozoa  have  induced  many  physiologists 

•  Prof.  Owen's  Leeiuret  an  the  Invertebrata,  p.  27. 

f  If  it  be  ever  permitted  to  man  to  penetrate  the 
mjBtery  nhksb.  enmronds  the  origin  of  organio  force 
ta  the  wide-epread  mud-beds  of  freah  and  salt  waters, 
it  will  be  most  probably  by  experiment  and  obserra- 
tioQ  on  the  atoms  which  manifeet  the  simplest  con- 
ditions of  life. — Owen's  Palaontology^  p.  17. 


to  believe  that  they  were  exempt  from 
this  necessity,  and  that  they  were  devel- 
oped almost  in  the  same  manner  as  mine* 
rals,  from  the  aggregation  of  their  com- 
ponent particles,  independently  of  the 
previous  existence  of  any  similar  body ; 
with  this  only  difference,  that  in  this  case 
the  particles  are  organic ;  some  going  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  the  organic  matter 
itself  was  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
samci  chemical  laws  as  an  inorganic  crys- 
tal. In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  alleged 
that  proto-organisms  appear  in  immense 
multitudes  wherever  food  is  provided  for 
them,  even  when  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  destroy  and  exclude  every  pos- 
sible germ  or  egg.  Their  rapid  appear- 
ance, and  that  where  it  would  appear 
almost  impossible  that  ova  or  gei-ms 
should  penetrate,  and  certain  phenomena 
connected  with  the  entozoa,  certainly 
afford  some  ground  for  suroicion  that  or- 
ganic matter  in  a  dissolved  or  minutely 
divided  state  may  assume  forms  of  life 
different  from  that  which  it  originally  re- 
presented ;  hence  the  term  "Heterogenic." 
The  counter-allegations  are,  that  in  oil 
cases  a  living  being  pre-supposes  a  parent 
like  itself;  that  organic  matter  is  invari- 
ably due  to  the  pre-existence  of  an  organ- 
ism ;  that  once  disintegrated,  it  is  inca- 
pable of  life  again,  except  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  another  organism ;  that 
all  the  phenomena  connected  with  the 
development  of  infusoria,  mould,  fungi, 
and  entozoa,  are  explicable  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  pre-existing  germs ;  which  germs 
or  ova  are  known  to  exist  sometimes  in 
countless  myriads  in  the  atmosphere ;  and, 
finally,  that  wherever  experiments  have 
appeared  to  prove  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  organisms  or  organic  matter, 
it  has  depended  upon  the  imperfection  of 
the  means  used  to  destroy  and  exclude 
these  germs. 

The  history  of  opinion  on  this  point  is 
not  without  interest.  Spontaneous  gene-' 
ration  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  was 
almost  a  dogma  for  the  ancients.  Cor- 
ruptio  unius  est  generatio  alteriua  was 
almost  considered  a  fundamental  truth.*' 
All  those  animals  whose  generation  was 
not  apparent,  were  populaay  supposed  to 
be  formed  from  the  elements  of  the 
bodies  amid  which  they  appeared,  by 
heat,  Blr^  and  moisture.  Some  attributed 
to  the  earth  the  formation  of  serpents, 

*  Fouehetf  BHirogHne,  p.  1 1. 
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rats,  and  moles ;  to  marshes  that  of  frogs, 
eels,  etc, ;  whilst  almost  all  agreed  in  con- 
sidering that  the  innumerable  legions  of 
insects  which  prey  npon  decaying  animal 
and  vegetable  matters,  were  formed  by 
the  process  of  putrefaction  itself;  and  this 
belief  was  held  by  most  writers  up  to  the 
uxleenth  century.*  Aristotle  thought 
that  in  the  beginning  all  things  were 
created  by  the  Divine  will,  but  that  some 
animals  sprung  up  spontaneously,  never- 
theless. According  to  this-  philosopher, 
**  every  dry  substance  which  becomes 
moist,  and  every  moist  substance  which 
becomes  dry,  produces  animals,  provided 
it  be  capable  of  nourishing  them."f 

The  ancient  poets  probably  expressed 
SB  much  the  vague  convictions  of  the  age 
as  their  own  belief,  when  they  treated  of 
the  earth  and  seas  bringing  forth  life  spon- 
taneously; Lucretius  thus  alludes  to  the 
subject : — 

**Nonne   vides  quascumque   morft,   fluidoque 

Uquore 
Corpora  tabuerient,  in  panra  sninudia  verti  ?'*| 

And  Virgil, — 

*'  CsBtera  diversis  tellus  animalia  formis 
SpoDte  sau  peperit    .    .    .    .§ 

In  short,  none  of  the  ancient  or  mediaa- 
val  writers  appear  to  have  entertained  any 
doubt  on  the  matter ;  but  we  know  now 
how  unfounded  were  most  of  their  specu- 
lations on  science. 

The  discovery  of  the  microscope  mark- 
ed ^an  important  epoch  as  regards  this 
doctrine.  The  first  observers,  astonished 
by  the  legions  of  animated  atoms  that  ap- 
peared to  them  like  a  new  world,  and  see- 
mg  in  them  only  moving  points  of  jelly, 
could  only  account  for  it  by  supposing 
that  the  very  elements  of  matter  bad  be- 
come animated,  and  so  they  became  warm 
supporters  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation.  By  degrees,  however,  as 
the  instruments  employed  became  more 
and  more  perfect,  complicated  structure 
and  advanced  organization  seemed  loudly 
to  appeal  against  this  prinutive  view ;  and 
from  this  time  it  has  been  to  the  micro- 
scope that  both  parties  have  applied  for 
proofi  and  refutations  of  the  adverse  doc- 
trines. 


•  Foachct,  SUSroffinU,  p.  11. 

^  Etdory  of  AmmaU.    %  Jh  JUrum  N^htrd, 

§  Metamcrpkotet, 


An  Italian  writer  and  experimentalist, 
Redi,  may  lay  claim  to  having  been  the 
first  to  institute  a  serious  practical  oppo- 
sition to  the  views  in  question.  He  first 
showed  that  those  insects  which  had  hith- 
erto been  believed  to  be  generated  spon- 
taneously in  or  upon  putrefying  flesh, 
were  produced  in  a  manner  in  no  wiso 
different  from  other  creatures.  Having 
covered  the  meat  with  ^auze,  he  found 
that  no  maggots  appeared  on  the  surface, 
but  that  their  parents,  the  flies,  hovered 
perpetually  around,  and  deposited  their 
eggs  on  the  surface  of  the  gauze,  at  those 
points  nearest  to  the  meat.  An  experi- 
ment simple  enough,  yet  one  well  worthy 
of  notice,  as  it  for  the  time  reversed  the 
notions  of  almost  the  entire  scientific 
world.  It  shows,  also,  how  completely 
experimental  philosophy  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  how  its  place  was  supplied  by  conjec- 
ture and  diatecticism.  Since  the  days  of 
Redi  numberless  investigations  have  been 
made,  and  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
the  regular  laws  which  govern  apparently 
(till  then)  lawless  or  exceptional  phenom- 
ena ;  ana  although  many  instances  of  de- 
velopment are  still  obscure  and  uncom- 
prehended,  yet  we  almost  duly  receive  so 
many  proofs  of  the  possibility  of  natural 
propagation  in  unexpected  and  almost  in- 
creaibie  ways,  that  we  can  no  longer  feel 
justified  in  concluding  that  any  given  or- 
ganism has  had  no  parent,  simply  from  Uie 
fact  that  none  is  evident  at  the  first  view. 

The  compound  microscope  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  increased  greatly  the  fii- 
cilities  for  these  investigations ;  and  it  was 
during  this  epoch  that  Spallanzani  dealt 
such  fatal  blows  to  the  hypothesis  of  he- 
terogenesis.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
the  supporters  of  the  theory  adduced  ever- 
fresh 'arguments  and  proofs ;  and  we  by- 
and-by  find  O.  F.  Miiller,  without  doubt 
the  first  microscopist  of  his  age,  giving  in 
his  adhesion,  and  stating  that  the  mfusoria 
are  unquestionably  produced  by  sponta- 
neous generation,  and  also  '*  ex  moi^ndia 
bnUiSj  et  quoad  senaum  nostrum  inorganu 
cisJ*^  He  conceived  that  '*  animals  and 
vegetables  decompose  into  organic  parti- 
cles endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  vi- 
tality, and  constituting  animalculie  of  a 
simple  kind,  which  are  susceptible  of  de- 
velopment by  the  addition  of  other  par- 
tides,  or  of  themselves  aiding  the  devel- 
opment of  some  other  animiu,  to  become 
again  free  afterwards,  and  recommenco 
this  endless  cycle  of  transmutations ;"  a 
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theory  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  which 
ve  shall  find  to  be  held  by  M.  Pouchet. 

Lamarck,  Curier,  Cabanis,  and  Bory 
St.  Vincent  appear  all,  more  or  less,  to 
have  been  supporters  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eration ;  Oken  also,  whose  views  we  shall 
notice  in  his  own  words,  as  indicating  the 
results  and  tendencies  of  these  deveIo{> 
ment  theories : 

'^884.*  Galvanism  is  the  pi-inciple  of  life. 
There  is  no  other  yital  force  than  the  galvanic 
pokrity.  • 

'*885.  Organism  is  galvanism  residing  in  a 
thoroughly  homogeneous  mass.  ...  A  galvan- 
ic pile,  pounded  into  atoms,  must  become  alive. 
In  this  numner  nature  brings  forth  organic  bo- 
dies." 

*'  897.  The  fundamental  matter  of  the  organ- 
ic world  is  the  carbon. 

**898.  Now,  carbon  mixed  identically  with 
water  and  air  is  mutUM,^^ 

'*  900.  Every  organic  has  issued  out  of  mucus, 
is  naught  but  mucus  under  different  forma 

**  901.  The  primary  mucus  out  of  which  every 
thing  organic  has  been  created  is  the  sea-mu- 
cus. 

'*902.  Mucus  belongs  originally  and  essen- 
tially to  the  sea,  and  has  not  been  mixed  with 
the  latter  through  the  dissolution  in  it  of  putre- 
fying substances.*' 

**  904.  The  sea-mucus  was  originally  generat- 
ed through  the  influence  of  light 

*'  905.  Light  shines  upon  Sie  water,  and  it  is 
salted.  Light  shines  upon  the  salted  sea,  and 
it  lives. 

'*  906.  All  life  is  from  the  sea,  none  from  the 
continent" 

**912.  The  first  organic  forms,  whether 
plants  or  animals,  emerged  from  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  sea. 

"913.  Man  also  is  a  child  of  the  warm  and 
shallow  parts  of  the  sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  land." 

"936.  Every  where,  where  the  three  ele- 
ments (air,  earth,  and  water)  codperate,  are  in- 
fusoria present.*' 

"  989.  Plants  and  animals  can  only  be  meta- 
morphoses of  infusoria. 

"  940.  Every  plant,  every  animal  is  converted 
by  maceration  into  a  mucus  mass ;  this  putre- 
fies, and  the  moisture  is  stocked  with  infusoria. 

"  941.  Putrefaction  is  nothing  else  than  a  di- 
vision of  organisms  into  infusoria,  a  reduction 
of  the  higher  to  the  primary  life." 

Perhaps  some  of  oar  readers  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  these  are  not  the 
ravings  of  a  distempered  brain,  but  the 
lucubrations  of  one  of  the  most  profound- 
ly learned  leaders  of  the  modem  Qerman 

*  The  figures  refer  to  the  Bectiona  as  numbered 
in  the  translation  of  Oken^B  Phyno-phUotophy,  pub- 
liahed  by  the  Ray  Sodety. 


transcendental  school  of  philosophy.  We 
quote  the  passages,  as  affording  a  fair  ex- 
position of  what  creation  would  be  on  the 
theory  of  the  developmentarians  and  he- 
terogenists ;  and  also  as  giving  a  reason 
why  such  theories  should  be  opposed  at 
every  step.  It  might  appear  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  no  moment  whether  an  infinitely 
minute  animalcule  came  into  being  by 
the  casual  juxtaposition  of  its  elements,  or 
otherwise ;  but  when  the  conse(]^ueDce8  of 
so  apparently  trifling  an  admission  are  in- 
vestigated, they  are  serious  enough  to 
warrant  us  in  well  examining  every  fact 
that  can  bear  upon  it. 

To  return : — no  more  seiious  blow  was 
ever  struck  at  this  doctrine  of  spontane- 
ous gemmation  than  by  Ehrenberg,  who 
discovered  the  true  mode  of  propagation 
of  the  infusoria  by  ova  proper,  by  buds  or 
gemmation,  and  by  spontaneous  fission. 
He  discovered  also  the  real  germs  of  fun- 
^i  and  mould,  and  proved  that  from  these 
new  mould  and  fungi  could  be  raised ; 
rendering  it  probable  that  all  that  unex- 
pectedly appeared  were  due  to  germs 
afioat  in  the  atmosphere.  For  it  was 
shown  that  thousands  of  millions  of  these 
germs  may  float  about,  and  even  when 
closely  aggregated,  look  only  like  a  puff 
of  thm  smoke,  so  minute  are  they.  The 
ova  of  the  infusoria  and  rotifera  also  may 
dry  by  countless  millions,  and  be  floated 
about  amongst  the  fine  dust  from  the  bed 
of  dried-up  ponds  or  pools ;  and  consider- 
ing their  inconceivable  numbers,  it  is  dif 
ficult  to  suppose  that  the  atmosphere  can 
ever  be  free  from  them.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  there  are  still  physiolo- 
gists of  great  eminence^amongst  others 
our  countryman  Dr.  Allen  Thomson — who 
believe  that,  although  the  ordinary  mode 
of  propagation  and  origin  of  the  infusoria 
is  by  ova,  yet  that  they,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  Entozoa,  occasionally  appear  by 
spontaneous  generation. 

By  way  of  more  systematically  exam- 
ining this  doctrine,  we  propose  to  give  an 
abstract  of  M.  Pouchet's  views,  argu- 
ments, and  experiments,  as  concisely  as 
the  nature  of  toe  subject  will  admit,  and 
afterwards  test  the  credibility  of  the  tes- 
timony. In  the  outset,  he  announces  that 
his  doctrine  has  no  analogy  with  that  of 
the  atomistic  philosophers  of  antiquity; 
for,  whilst  they  supposed  that  the  entire 
animal  was  the  result  of  the  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms,  he  believes  that  the 
plastic  force  only  produces  ovules,  which 
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afterwards  undergo  all  the  stages  of  de- 
velopment observed  ia  noimal  generation. 
He  then  proceeds : 

*  Heterogenesis  is  only  manifested  or- 
dinarily when  three  elements  meet — air, 
water,  and  a  decomposing  or  decomposa- 
ble substance.  Heat,  light,  and  electnci- 
ty  have  an  influence  over  this  remarkable 
phenomenon.  The  decomposing  sub- 
stance plays  the  most  important  part  in 
the  production  of  spontaneous  organisms ; 
it  may,  however,  though  rarely,  be  want- 
ing. Air  is  indispensable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  heterogenesis  ;  if  the  quantity  is 
too  small,  no  organism  appears,  or  they 
are  of  the  most  elementary  order,  and 
soon  die.  Oxygen  has,  however,  been 
substituted  with  success  for  atmospheric 
air. 

Water  is  the  most  indispensable  agent 
in  the  process ;  if  it  be  wanting,  there  is 
no  production  of  life. 

The  same  substances,  exposed  to  di- 
verse influences,  produce  animals  and 
plants  absolutely  different.  Substances 
absolutely  analogous  often  produce  difler- 
ent  organisms,  although  placed  in  identi- 
cal conditions.  Thus,  pieces  of  human 
crania,  of  diflerent  historic  epochs,  have 
produced  animalcules  and  plants  quite 
different. 

The  existence  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion is  demonstrated  by  proving  in  succes- 
sion that  no  one  of  the  three  elements 
contains,  or  can  contain,  organic  germs. 

^*  The  solid  body  is  so  little  likely  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  germs  (or  ova,)  that  it  may  be  heated 
to  a  high  temperature,  or  even  carbonized, 
without  the  production  of  organisms  being 
thereby  prevented.  Water  is  not  the  medium 
whereby  the  germs  are  introduced,  since  our  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  various  plants  and 
animals  have  been  produced  in  artificial  water, 
and  other  experimenters  have  proved  the  same 
fact  Neither  can  atmospheric  air  be  considered 
as  containing  these  germs,  for  in  our  expe- 
riments we  have  seen  organisms  produced  in 
other  gases.** 

Since,  then,  by  way  of  exclusion,  it  ap- 
pears that  these  germs  or  ova  reside  nei- 
ther in  the  air,  the  water,  or  the  solid 
body,  in  follows  that  the  organisms  appear 
spontaneously  under  the  simultaneous  in- 
fluence of  all  the  three.  We  pause  here 
for  a  moment  in  our  abstract  to  notice, 
that  our  author  appears,  singularly 
enough,  to  have  overloolced  what  is,  at  all 
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events,  a  logical  possibility — ^namely,  that 
there  maybe  germs  in  all  three  elements  ; 
and  that  whilst  his  efforts  are  in  each  in- 
dividual case  directed  totheproof  of  their 
non-existence  in  one,  those  in  the  other 
two  may  perhaps  be  developed.  Thus, 
supposing  nim  to  have  carbonized  a,  there 
may  have  been  germs  in  b  and  c,  which 
are  not  destroyed  nor  excluded.  Suppo.^  - 
ing  him  to  have  boiled,  distilled,  or  arti- 
ficially formed  b,  still  a  and  c  are  to  bo 
accounted  for ;  and  so  on  for  all  the  pos- 
sible combinations.  .There  is  no  one  of 
his  experiments  that  would  answer  this 
allegation  full^,  even  supposing  them  all 
to  be  as  practically  accurate  as  they  pro- 
fess to  be  theoretically  complete. 

The  air  (continues  M.  Pouchet)  has 
been  the  last  refuge  of  the  panspermists.'*' 
Not  bein^  able  rationally  to  confide  the 
part  of  disseminator-general  to  the  water 
or  the  solid  body,  the  atmosphere,  which 
will  better  bend  to  the  capiices  of  the  im- 
agination, has  been  considered  by  them  as 
the  universal  receptacle  of  the  germs. 
Reason  and  expenence  alike  overturn  this 
supposition. 

**If  the  air  contained  all  the  spores  and  eggs 
indispensable  to  explain  the  organisms  which 
we  see  incessantly  appearing  every  where  and 
in  every  thing,  it  would  be  absolutely  and  use- 
lessly encumbered  thereby.  By  direct  experi- 
ment we  have  also  proved  that  such  germs  only 
exist  in  the  air  accidentally,  and  in  insignificant 
quantity.*' 

We  would  again  point  out  a  palpable 
error  here.  Considering  the  amazing 
numbers  of  spores  or  cells  at  least  which 
are  known  to  be  continually  entering  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  impalpable 
dust,  as  from  some  of  the  fungi,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  if  some  considerable  number  of 
organic  ^erms  be  not  found,  the  means 
of  investigation  are  insufiicient.  It  is, 
however,  further  stated  that  the  amount 
of  organisms  produced  is  by  no  means  in 
any  proportion  to  the  volume  of  air  which 
is  in  contact  with,  or  is  forced  through 
the  liquid ;  and  that  artificial  air,  or  even 
oxygen  gas,  will  suffice  to  produce  ani- 
msdcules. 

So  far  M.  Pouchet  considers  it  proved 
how  these  beings  are  no^  formed.  We 
will  for  the  present  defer  his  account  of 
their  positive  production,  as  observed  by 

*  Those  who  believe  m  a  universal  dUtribution  of 
germs  or  oTa  throughout  the  atmosphere,  only  wait- 
ing to  meet  with  a  proper  medium  for  development. 
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himself  and  others,  to  examine  the  validi- 
ty of  the  argument  so  far  as  it  has  gone. 

The  question  stands  thus : — Suppose  it 
to  be  an  animal  or  a  vegetable  infusion 
that  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  ;  in  a 
few  houra,  or  perhaps  days,  the  liquid  is 
found  to  be  swarmmg  with  life ;  at  first 
with  foinns  of  an  extremely  minute  and 
elementary  order,  as  the  Monads ;  but  af- 
terwards with  creatures  of  larger  size  and 
and  comparatively  complex  organization. 
Whence  do  they  come  f  M.  Pouch  et  and 
the  heterogenists  say  that  they  are  formed 
directly  from  the  disintegrated  organic 
matter ;  and  that,  when  the  first  genera- 
tions die,  their  corpses  form  a  sort  of  ova- 
rian stroma,  in  which  are  formed  ova, 
which  are  developed  into  animalculsB  of 
higher  type ;  a  true  "  development "  theo- 
ry, which  is  more  extensively  applied  in 
the  sequel.  The  majority  of  physiologists 
of  eminence  answer  the  question  in  a 
manner  more  in  accordance  with  the 
known  and  recognized  order  of  nature. 
They  say  that  myriads  of  organic  germs 
are  every  where  diffused  throughout  the 
atmosphere  in  a  desiccated  state  readv 
for  development,  wherever  the  appropri- 
ate medium  is  found  ;*  that  these  fall  into 
the  fluid,  are  expanded,  and  vivified,  and 
fed,  and  produce  animalculse,  which  mul- 
tiply so  rapidly  by  various  processes,  that 
from  one  or  two  germs  countless  multi- 
tudes may  appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  point  of  contest  is  evidently  the 
existence  of  these  germs  and  their  suffi- 
ciency to  account  for  all  the  phenomena, 
both  which  are  denied  by  M.  Pouchet. 
He  has  examined  microscopically  the  air, 
and  accumulations  of  ancient  dust,  which 
he  considers  to  be  the  natural  analysis  of 

*  Of  thifl  dormant  vitality  we  hare  innumerable 
instances  on  a  large  scale ;  we  can  but  quote  one  or 
two.  **  There  is  a  lycopodium  inhabiting  Peru, 
which,  when  dried  up  for  want  of  moisture,  folds  its 
leaves  and  contracts  into  a  ball,  and  in  this  state, 
apparently  quite  devoid  of  animation,  it  is  blown 
hither  and  thither  along  the  ground  by  the  wind.  As 
sooo,  however,  as  it  reaches  a  moist  situation,  it 
sends  down  its  roots  into  the  soil,  and  unfolds  to*  the 
atmosphere  its  leaves,  which,  from  a  dingy  brown, 
speedily  change  to  the  bright  green  of  active  vege- 
tation. The  AnastcUica  (Rose  of  Jericho)  is  the 
subject  of  similar  transformations;  contracting  into 
a  ball  when  dried  up  by  the  burning  sun  and  parch- 
ing air ;  being  detached  by  the  wind  from  the  spot 
where  its  slender  roots  had  fixed  it,  and  rolled  over 
the  plain  to  indefinite  distances ;  and  then,  when 
exposed  to  moisture,  unfolding  its  leaves,  and  open- 
ing its  rose-like  flower,  as  if  roused  from  sleep." — 
Gvpenter's  Oeneral  and  Comparaiiw  Phytiology^ 
8d  edit.  p.  41. 


the  solid  paits  of  the  atmosphere,  and  he 
has  only  very  rarely  found  ova  amongst 
it,  by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  great  numbers  of  organisms  which  are 
met  with  in  all  macerations ;  for  he  tota'- 
ly  discredits  the  rapid  multiplication  by 
spontaneous  fission  mentioned  by  authors. 
He,  therefore,  ingeniously  calculates  that 
were  the  atmosphere  the  source  of  the 
germs,  each  cubic  millimeter  (?.  e.,  about 
one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch)  must  contain 
six  billion  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion ova;  and  then,  he  adds,  the  air  in 
which  we  live  would  have  almost  the  den- 
sity of  iron.  Upon  one  point  all  observ- 
ers are  agreed,  and  as  it  is  almost  the 
only  point  of  the  kind,  it  is  satisfactoiy  to 
notice  it,  that  when  air  is  strictly  exclud- 
ed, no  life  appears.  A  film  of  oil  spread 
over  the  fluid  completely  prevents  the 
development  of  any  organism.  But  this 
proves  nothing,  except  that  air  is  neccssa- 
i-v,  not  only  for  the  preservation,  but  for 
the  development  of  life  in  any  form ;  its 
absence  also  prevents  that  putrefactive  or 
catalytic  action  which  is  essential  as  an 
initial  measure. 

After  this  we  have  argument  and  coun- 
ter-argument, the  weight  of  which  must 
be  altogether  estimated  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  investigator.  M.  Schultze  per- 
formed a  series  of  experiments  which 
have  long  been  thought  to  set  the  ques- 
tion of  spontaneous  generation  at  rest, 
and  to  prove  that  where  due  precautions 
were  adopted  to  destroy  any  preexisting 
ova  in  the  materials  used,  and  to  prevent 
the  access  of  an^  germs  by  means  of  the 
air  supplied,  no  organisms  were  ever  pro- 
duced. He  filled  a  flask  half  full  of  dis- 
tilled water,  in  which  ho  mixed  various 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  The 
whole  apparatus  was  then  boiled  for  some 
time,  so  as  completely  to  destroy  any  re- 
mains of  actual  life,  and  a  contrivance  was 
adapted  to  the  neck,  by  means  of  which 
air  could  be  supplied  to  the  infusion  free- 
ly, the  air  having  previously^  passed 
through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This 
whole  apparatus  was  exposed  to  summer 
light  and  heat,  and  the  air  renewed  seve- 
ral times  a  day,  from  the  28th  of  May  to 
the  beginning  of  August,  without  any 
evidence  of  life  appearing,  although  ob- 
servations were  constantly  made  on  the 
edge  of  the  liquid.  And  when,  finally, 
the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  were 
separated,  there  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  liquid  the  slightest  trace  of  in- 
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fasoria,  of  confervse,  or  of  mould.  But 
all  tliree  presented  themselves  in  great 
abundance  a  few  days  afler  the  flask  was 
lefb  open.  A  vessel  containing  the  same 
boiled  infusion,  lefl  open  to  the  air  by  the 
Hide  of  the  former,  was  found  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  contain  vibriones  and  mo- 
nads, to  which  were  soon  added  some 
larger  polygastrio  infasoria,  and  after- 
wards rotiiera.  M.  Schwann  varied  this  ex- 
periment by  supplying  to  the  infusion  only 
air  that  had  passed  through  tubes  heated 
to  redness,  with  the  same  negative  result. 
M.  Pouchet  has  a  double  answer  to 
these  apparently  conclusive  researches; 
he  denies  the  facts,  and  discredits  their 
significance  if  true.  He  denies  the 
facts,  stating  that  he  has  repeated  both 
experiments  with  fourfold  precautions 
against  error,  and  in  no  instance  has  failed 
to  perceive  the  formation  of  animalculse. 
He  also  states  that,  if  these  ofl-quoted  ex- 
periments of  MM.  Schultz  and  Schwann 
Erove  any  thing,  it  is  only  that  air  that 
as  been  calcined  or  has  passed  through 
concentrated  sulphuric  acia  is  not  adapted 
to  produce  that  fermentative  or  catalytic 
action  and  decomposition  without  which 
no  formation  of  lire  can  be  initiated.  His 
proceedings,  as  described,  certainly  ap- 
pear theoretically  to  be  very  near  perfec- 
tion, and  to  promise  unimpeachable  ac- 
curacy of  result,  but  the  possible  sources 
of  error  are  innumerable.  "Although 
(says  Miiller*)  some  experimenters  should 
have  employed  organic  substances,  long 
boiled,  with  distilled  water  and  artificially 
prepared  air  at  the  same  time,  still  the 
accuracy  necessary  for  a  sure  result  is 
neither  probable  nor  generally  possible, 
since  every  instrument  used  for  changing 
the  water  ought  to  be  absolutely  free  from 
particles  of  organic  matter,  and  every 
cleansing  is  a  source  of  errors.  Even  the 
use  of  perfectly  pure  distilled  water  can 
scarcely  be  presupposed,  for  water  distill- 
ed five  times  may  stOl  contidn  organic  par- 
ticles." 

Another  point,  in  reference  to  which 
there  is  complete  opposition  of  opinion  be- 
tween M.  Pouchet  and  the  panspermists, 
is  that  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of  these 
protozoa.  Observers  generally,  and  M. 
Ehrenberg  in  particular,  have  described 
the  infusoria  as  increasing  in  three  ways 
— (1)  by  ordinary  ova,  in  great  numbers ; 

•  SUmenti  of  Phyiiclo^,  toI.  L  p.  M.  Dr. 
Balj*a  transIitioD. 


(2)  by  gemmation,  the  formation  and  de- 
tachment of  buds ;  and  (3)  by  spontaneous 
fission,  or  division  of  a  parent  animal  into 
two  or  more  others,  each  perfect  By 
means  of  these  varied  modes  of  multipli- 
cation, the  progeny  from  one  or  two  par 
rents  becomes,  in  a  very  few  days,  quite 
uncountable.  Perhaps  the  increase  by 
spontaneous  fission  deserves  most  of  our 
attention,  so  rapid  is  it.  "  A  single  wheel- 
animalcule  whicn  was  watched  for  eighteen 
days,  and  which  lives  still  longer,  is  capa* 
ble  of  a  fourfold  increase  in  twenty-four  or 
thirty  hours.  This  rate  of  increase  af- 
fords, in  ten  days,  a  million  of  beings. 
This,  in  some  measure,  explains  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  infusoria  in  a  drop  of 
water."*  Professor  Owen  remarks  tnat, 
^^  to  the  first  great  law  imposed  on  created 
beings,  ^  increase  and  multiply,'  none  pay 
more  active  obedience  than  the  infusorial 
animalcules."!    He  then  proceeds : — 

*' Attempts  have  been  made  to  calculate  ap- 
proximatively  this  rate  of  increase. 

"  On  the  14th  of  November,  Ehrenberg  divid- 
ed a  Paramaeium  aurelia^  a  polygastrio  ani- 
malcule measuring  one-tweKth  of  a  line  in 
length,  into  four  parts,  which  he  placed  in  four 
separate  glasses. 

**  On  the  17th,  the  glasses  numbered  1  and 
4,  each  contained  an  isolated  ParanuBcium^ 
swimming  actiyely  about.  The  pieces  in  num- 
bers 2  and  8  had  disappeared.  On  the  18th 
there  was  no  change. 

"  On  the  19th,  each  animalcule  presented  a 
constriction  across  the  middle  of  the  body. 

"  On  the  20th,  No.  1  had  propagated  five  in- 
dividuals by  transverse  spontaneoas  division ; 
in  No.  4,  eight  individuals  had  in  like  manner 
been  generated.  On  the  21st,  no  change  had 
taken  place. 

**  On  the  22d,  there  were  six  nearly  equal- 
sized  individuals  in  No.  1,  and  eighteen  indi- 
viduals in  No.  4. 

^  On  the  28d,  the  individuals  were  too  nu- 
merous to  be  counted. 

**  A  similar  experiment  on  a  StyUmithia  myti- 
lu8,  an  animalcule  one-tenth  of  a  line  in  length, 
was  attended  with  nearly  the  same  results ;  it 
was  supplied  with  the  green  nutrient  matter, 
consisting  of  the  Monoi  puhiteulut^  and  on  the 
5th  day  the  individuals  generated  by  successive 
divisions  were  too  numerous  to  be  counted." 

Some  writers  give  much  more  wonder- 
ful accounts  of  the  prodigious  fertility  of 
these  creatures.  Thus  f^ritchard  states 
that  "  a  creature,  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  can,  in  the  space  of  four  days,  give 

•  Miaier'9  Phytioiogy,  rol  I  p.  16. 
f  Lecturu  on  the  InverUbraia,  p.  26. 
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origin  to  no  less  than  one  Lundrcd  and 
fortj  billions  of  beings."*  As  no  author- 
ity is  added,  nor  any  calculations  given 
upon  which  the  statement  is  based,  it  must 
be  taken  with  a  grain  of  discount  prob- 
ably. 

It  might  seem  strange  that  these  mi- 
nute creatures  should  be  provided  with  so 
many  forms  of  the  reproductive  energy, 
any  one  of  which  would  appear  amply 
sufficient  to  more  than  stock  the  world  in 
brief  space.    Why,  it  may  be  asked,  if 
milUons  can  be  developed  by  spontaneous 
fission  from  one  individual  in  a  few  days, 
should  there  be  an  elaborate  provision,  as 
is  manifest  in  many  instances,  for  the  more 
ordinary,  and  still  rapid,  mode  of  propa- 
gation by  ova  ?    This  &ct  would  appear 
to  afford  an  additional  proof,  were  any  re- 
quired, of  the  importance  of  the  functions 
which  these  elementary  atoms  are  destin- 
ed to  exercise  in  nature^s  economy,  and 
the  varied  precautions  that  have  been 
adopted  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the 
different  species.    The  fissiparous  paode  of 
increase  is  amply  and  more  than  sufficient 
to  keep  stocked  any  locality  in  which 
they  may  exist.    But  their  favorite  habi- 
tat is  in  pools  and  collections  of  stagnant 
water,  which  are  very  liable  to  be  dried 
up  by  the  summer  heats ;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely prt>bable  that  the  development 
of  fertile  ova  is  a  provision  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species  under  these  appa- 
rently inauspicious  conditions.    The  ani- 
malculaa  themselves  may  be  dried  up,  and 
afterwards  revived  by  moisture ;  in  this 
dried  state  they  may  also  be  blown  about 
by  the  wind ;  but  the  ova,  much  smaller, 
and  naturally  of  a  lower  vitality  than  the 
adult,  are  much  more  adapted  for  preser- 
vation under  such  circumstances,  and  are 
more  freely  blown  about  and  conveyed  as 
impalpable  and  invisible  dust  to  other, 
even  the  most  (apparently^  unlikely  situa- 
tions ;  where,  meeting — ^like  the  rose  of 
Jericho  already  mentioned — with  mois- 
ture to  expand  them,  and  the  appropriate 
food  for  their  nourishment,  they  are  indi- 
vidually developed,  and  rapidly  become 
the  parents  eacn  of  a  countless  progeny. 

*'  *  The  act  of  oviparous  generation,*  the  send- 
ing forth  of  countless  ova  through  the  fatal  la- 
ceration t  or  dissolution  of  the  parent's  body, 
is  most  commonly  observed  in  the  well-fed  Po- 

*  History  of  In/w^oi  iai  AnimakuUSt  p.  49. 
f  In  moat  inBttinued  the  otb  escape  by  the  bunt- 
ing and  death  of  the  porcni. 


lygtutrica,  which  crowd  together  as  their  little 
ocean  evaporates ;  and  thus  each  leaves,  by  the 
last  act  of  its  life,  the  means  of  perpetuating  and 
diffusing  its  species  by  thousands  of  fertile 
germs.  When  the  once  thickly-tenanted  pool 
is  dried  up,  and  its  bottom  converted  into  a 
layer  of  dust,  these  inconceivably  minute  and 
light  ova  will  be  raised  with  the  dust  by  the 
first  puff  of  wind,  diffused  through  the  atmos- 
phere, and  may  there  remain  long  suspended ; 
forming,  perhaps,  their  share  of  the  particlea 
which  we  see  flickering  in  the  sunbeam,  ready 
to  fall  into  any  collection  of  water,  beaten  down 
by  every  summer  shower  into  the  streams  or 
pools  which  receive,  or  may  be  formed  by  such 
showers ;  and,  by  virtue  of  their  tenacity  of 
life,  ready  to  develop  themselves  whenever  they 
may  find  the  requisite  conditions  for  their  exist- 


ence. 


"» 


But  it  is  clear  that  this  rapid  multipli* 
cation,  especially  by  spontaneous  fission, 
will  not  suit  the  details  of  Mr.  Pouchet's 
views;  neither  will  the  desiccation  and 
general  diffusion  of  the  ova.    He,  conse- 
quently, denies  both,  almost  absolutely 
and  unconditionally.     On  the  first  occa« 
sion  in  which  the  phenomenon  of  spon- 
taneous fission  is  alluded  to  in  his  work, 
he  quotes  Gleichen  as   saying  that,  in 
fifteen  years'  observations,  he  had  only 
observed  this  three  times;  and  adds: — 
''Apres  oela  que  des  physiologistes  qui 
n'ont  peut-6tre  jamais  observe  ce  pheno- 
mCne  viennent  avec  assurance  parler  de 
scission  comme  d'un  fait  normal  I    Vrai- 
ment  il  y  a  plus  que  de  la  pre8omption."f 
In  several  places,  afterwards,  he  acknow- 
ledges I  having  seen  it  take  place  a  few 
times,  but  considers  it  entirely  excep- 
tional, and  very  rare.    Apparently  wann- 
ing with  the  denial  and  the  necessity  for 
it,  we  find  him,  in  a  subsequent  passage, 
speaking    of    spontaneous    fission    as    a 
"  charming  romance  "  only,  and  doubting 
that  it  ever  takes  place  at  all — "  la  gene- 
ration   par  scissipiarite ;    ce  n»est  qu'un 
charmant  roman.    Si  ella  a  hen,  ce  dont 
je    doute    beaucoup^    ella    est    si    rare, 
qu'elle  constitue    plulot    une    exception 
qu'une  r6gle."  §    As  we  advance  in  the 
work,  the  non-existence  of  this  well-known 
phenomenon   is  totally  discredited;  by 
the  time  we  reach  page  399,  it  is  alto- 
gether a  "  romance,"  without  the  doubt ; 
at    page  402,  he    has  never  seen   it — 
"  n'ayant  Jamais  vu  /'  and  finally,  at 
page  455,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  "  only  an 

•  Owen,  Opus  di.  pp.  81,  82. 
f  HitSroffSnie,  p.  67.     J  See  pp.  69,  88,  92. 
8  Ibid.  p.  803. 
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hypothesis  withont  foundation,  proposed 
to  explain  easily  an  embarrassing  pheno- 
menon, (?.  €.y  the  rapid  appearance  and  in- 
crease of  the  protozoa  in  fiuids,)  and 
which  has  been  accepted  with  enthusiasm 
because  of  its  strangeness." 

Although  there  is  much  internal  evi- 
dence in  this  work  that  both  the  obser- 
vations and  the  reasonings  must  be  accept- 
ed with  much  misgiving,  there  is  nothing 
much  more  conclusive  on  the  point  than 
this  reUerated  denial  of  a  phenomenon 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  bo  observed  by 
any  one  paying  the  most  ordinary  atten- 
tion to  the  subject; — a  fact  undisputed 
by  nearly  all  writers  of  modern  times. 
Ehrenbers^'s  account  of  the  minute  ana- 
tomy of  the  infusoria  has  certainly  been 
doubted  by  some  later  observers,  but  we 
have  not  heard  that  his  definite  observa- 
tions on  their  division  have  been  dis- 
puted. If  our  own  testimony  could  be 
snpposed  to  lend  any  additional  support 
to  a  doctrine  backed  by  such  authority, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we 
have  not  only  very  frequently  observed, 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  entire  pheno- 
menon ;  but  further,  that  we  have  rarely 
examined  any  water  at  all  rich  in  Kolpoda 
or  Paramoecia,  or  the  allied  genera  of 
Infusoria,  without  seeing  the  process  in 
progress  in  one,  two,  or  more  individuals 
m  the  field  of  view.* 


*  The  writer  trosts  no  apology  is  necessary  for  iii* 
trodncing  in  a  note  some  obs^ations  of  his  own 
which  b«ar  upon  this  contested  point,  and  which 
have  before  appeared  in  another  form : — 

**It  is  said  that  all  animals  sleep  during  some 
part  of  their  existence ;  it  may  be  so  ;  but  in  these 
actire  creatures  I  have  never  seen  any  indications  of 
rest  of  any  sort  Perpetual,  ceaseless  motion  ap- 
pears to  be  their  characteristio— generally  in  pur- 
suit of  something  to  cat ;  for  the  oivanic  processes  go 
on  very  rapidly  here.  But  how  is  this  ?  Ami£t 
all  this  life  and  motion  a  Uueophtyt  suddenly  stops 
short,  as  though  struck  by  an  unseen  hand,  and  re- 
mains apparently  fastened  to  the  spot :  it  gives  a  few 
half-turns  on  its  axis  from  one  side  to  the  other, — 
a  few  convulsive  starts  as  if  to  escape  from  the  spell 
— and  then  quietly  submits  to  its  fate.  Its  time  is 
come — for  what?  Not  for  death,  as  we  generally 
understand  it ;  nor  is  it  this  time  to  be  swallowed 
alive.  Observe  it  carefully  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
you  will  sec  something  eminently  suggestive  of 
thought.  This  animal  has  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior extremity,  rounded  though  they  both  be ;  it 
has  also  what  may  by  courtesy  be  called  a  waist, 
halfway  betwe^  the  two,  though  it  is  the  thickest 
part  of  the  body.  In  the  position  of  this  waist  a 
constriction  appears,  as  if  a  fine  thread  had  been 
cast  around  the  body  and  gradually  tightened.  The 
animal  gives  a  rebeUious  kick  or  two  during  the 
prooess;  but  this  oonstriction  goes  on  until  the 


But  M.  Pouchet  is  singularly  incapable 
of  seeing  any  thing  that  militates  against 
his  pet  theory.  In  accordance  with  this, 
the  generation  by  ova,  though  not  en- 
tirely denied,  is  pronounced  to  be  very 
slow,  very  un prolific,  and  totally  inade- 
quate to  explain  the  great  numbers  of  ani- 
malculse  found  after  a  few  hours  or  days  in 
putrid  or  decaying  matters.*  As  might 
be  expected,  however,  his  greatest  aver- 
sion is  manifested  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  revival  of  desiccated  organisms ;  as 
this,  if  fully  proved,  would  mdicate  the 
extreme  probability  of  the  air  being  amply 
charged  with  dried  germs,  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  explain  most  of  the  pheno- 
mena in  question,  without  the  necessity 
of  any  appeal  to  spontaneous  generation. 
Consequently,  be  has  never  seen  such  a 
thing  take  place,t  ^^^  although  in  criti- 
cising the  before-mentioned  experiments 
of  M.  Schultze,  he  remarks  that  his  own 
results  must  necessarily  be  more  valuable, 
because  they  are  positive^  whilst  those  of 
M.  Schultze  are  only  negative/  yet  in  the 
present  instance,  and  in  many  others,  he 
considers  that  what  he  fails  to  see  is  more 
trustworthy  than  that  which  others  assert 
positively  they  have  seen.  Dr.  Carpenter, 
speaking  of  the  Botifera^  says  that  "  their 
entire  bodies  may  be  wafted  in  a  dry  state 
by  the  air  from  place  to  place ;  and  their 


animal  is  nearly  nipped  in  two.  There  appears  at 
what  was  the  tail  end  the  semblance  of  a  mouth ; 
the  whole  body  struggles  violently  once  more,  and 
lo  1  two  young  creatures  are  the  result ;  arising  not 
by  way  of  ordinary  generation,  but  by  spontaneous 
division  mto  two  of  the  old  ammal.  On  their  re- 
lease, they  seem  to  give  their  tuls  a  triumphant 
wriggle,  and  part  in  opposite  directions  without  fur- 
ther leave-taking.  Mr.  Ooose  speaks  of  having  once 
seen  this  prooess  in  a  iraehelitu^  which  lasted  two 
hours.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  entire  process 
completed  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  first 
appearance  of  constriction. 

This  mode  of  increase  is  very  general  amonget 
the  infusoria,  and  a  very  anti-malthuaian  process  it 
is.  Professor  Rymer  Jones  calculates  that  a  single 
paramcKtum  will  produce  in  a  month  the  incon- 
ceivable number  of  268,436,466  new  beinga  There 
are  some  species,  however,  very  much  more  prolific 
than  this,  of  which  I  do  not  see  any  specimen  in  our 
present  water.  Thus  the  Oonium  PectoraU  consistii 
apparently  of  four  larger  gloluiles  and  twelve  small- 
er ones;  when  it  is  mature  in  splits  in  four  symme- 
trical parts,  which  very  soon  supply  their  full  com- 
plement of  globules,  and  divide  again  in  like  man- 
ner. The  G.  Pvltinatvm  is  still  more  remarkable, 
being  marked  out  in  a  similar  manner  into  sixteen 
squares,  and  thus  at  each  division  it  produces  sixteen 
new  animals.'* 

*  HeUrogknie^  p.  466. 
f  UeUroginu,  pp.  463,  646,  and  624. 
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return  to  a  state  of  active*  lifV,  after  a  desic- 
catioD  of  unlimited  duration,  may  take  place 
wlienever  they  meet  with  the  requisite 
conditions — moisture,  warmth  and  food."* 
And  au^ain,  '*^  Experiments  have  been 
carrieil  still  further  with  the  allied  tribe 
of  T'arr^/^raffcd,  individuals  of  which  liave 
been  kept  in  a  vacuum  for  thirty  days, 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, (thus  suffering  the  most  complete 
desiccation  the  chemist  can  effect,^  and 
yet  have  not  lost  their  vitality.  It  is  sin- 
gnlac  that  in  this  desiccated  condition 
they  may  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
250**  without  the  destruction  of  their  vi- 
tality; although,  when  in  full  activity, 
they  will  not  sustain  a  temperature  of 
more  than  112<'  to  116.^"t  Miiller,!  a 
most  cautious  authority,  speaks  of  these 
revivifications  as  '^  well-known  and  attest- 
ed facts."  Leenwenhoek  and  Spallanzani 
performed  very  numerous  experiments 
corroborative  of  the  truth  of  the  facts. 
Professor  Owen  observes : — 

*'  Both  Oken  and  Rudolphl  deny  the  revival 
of  desiccated  animals ;  but  later  observers  have 
succeeded  in  producing  the  wonderful  phenome- 
na described  hy  Spallanzani,  especially  Professor 
Schultze ;  and  I  myself  witnessed  at  Freiburg, 
in  1838,  Ihe  revival  of  an  ArctUcon  which  had 
been  preserved  in  dry  sand  by  the  Professor  up- 
wards of  four  years."§ 

M.  Poachet,  against  all  this  weight  of 
authority,  contents  himself  with  asserting 
that  he  has  never  seen  the  phenomenon ; 
and  afterwards  argues  upon  this  negative 
experience  as  proving  the  fallacy  of  all 
these  numerous  positive  observations.  Ilis 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  difference  of 
opinion  is^  that  no  one  of  these  investiga- 
tors has  dried  his  animals  completely,  or 
has  known  how  to  perform  the  experi- 
ments with  accuracy.  For  our  own  part, 
we  have  so  frequently  witnessed  this  re- 
suscitation, that  we  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  it  can  be  overlooked  by  any 
one  investigating  it  with  a  desire  to  know 
the  truth.] 

•  Qtnerai  and  Comparative  Phynology,  §  310. 
\  Ibid.  §65.  X  Opus  eit  p.  14. 

§  Lectures  on  the  Invertebrate^  p.  40. 

I  The  writer  subjoins  another  extract  from  the 
same  source  as  the  former,  bearing  upon  this  ques- 
tion: 

*'  What  becomes  of  the  countless  billions  of  ani- 
m&lculie  in  a  small  pond,  when  it  is  dried  up  by  the 
heat  of  Biiramcr  ?  Do  they  perish  ?  or  what  is  their 
condition?  This  is  not  a  superfluoua  question ;  for 
in  a  rery  short  time,  cdlcr  a  rain,  the  pon  .    s  found 


We  dwell  upon  this  point  at  length, 
because  upon  it  will  ever  be  found  to 
hinge  tbe  whole  question.  If  organisms 
and  ova,  once  dried,  can  not  be  resuscitat- 
ed, there  is  an  eruire  einl  of  the  pansper- 
mic  tlieory,  and  the  strongest  presumptive 
proof  that  the  infusoria  ai'tginaU  where 
they  appear^  and  from  the  matter,  inor- 
ganic or  other,  amid  which  they  appear; 
and  that  by  the  natural  operation  of  se- 
condary causes.  Admitting  this,  we  shall 
on  the  same  evidence  be  compelled  to  re- 
cognize that  by  the  operation  of  the  same 

to  teem  as  before  with  life.  Their  dust  appears  to 
be  susceptible  of  life  again,  after  a  complete  drying — 
a  phenomenon  which  might  appear  incredible,  but 
that  we  have  a  direct  method  of  proving  its  pos- 
sibility. 

**  Here  are  three  or  four  slips  of  glass,  on  each  of 
which  a  few  days  ago  I  placed  a  small  fresh-water 
crustacean— the  daphnia^  or  water-flea;  the  water 
has  dried  up,  and  me  little  creature  is  dry  too  and 
dead :  touch  one  of  them  with  the  point  of  a  needle, 
and  you  will  find  it  splinter  like  a  bit  of  burnt  paper. 
Now,  here  is  a  liTins  specimen,  and  a  very  beautiful 
object  it  is  for  the  lower  powers  of  a  microscope, 
with  its  ehiborate  eyes,  its  long  branched  and  beard- 
ed tentacles,  and  its  whole  internal  economy  plainly 
visible  through  its  delicately  transparent  coverings. 
Tou  see  its  heart  beating  there  near  the  dorsal  sur- 
face, and  the  blood,  the  motion  of  which  is  marked 
by  granules,  circulating  through  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  especially  towards  that  beautiful  apparatus 
of  branchiie,  or  lungs,  which  are  attached  to  the  legs ; 
so  providing  that  the  energy  of  respiration  is  always 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  bodily  action.  A 
most  vivacious  and  interesting  little  creature  it  is ; 
and  we  may  find  that  its  death  is  not  less  instructiye 
than  its  life. 

**  Now  take  one  of  these  slips,  on  which  there  is 
a  dry  and  dead  daphnia ;  dead  we  must  call  it,  for,  on 
putting  it  under  the  glass,  all  is  still.  The  heart  can 
be  detected  even  yet,  but  is  perfectly  motionless ; 
the  eye  is  dull  and  shriveled,  and  the  legs  and 
antennae  are  crumpled  together  like  the  limbs  of  a 
dead  fly ;  in  short,  look  where  you  will,  you  see  no- 
thing like  life.  But  now,  add  to  it  a  drop  of  water, 
and  observe  the  change ;  very  soon,  when  the  tissues 
have  got  completely  moistened,  you  will  notice  a 
slight  action,  first  in  the  legs,  then  in  the  tentacles, 
which  resume  their  living  iqipcaranco ;  and  then,  by 
degrees,  the  life  will  dlffUse  itself  through  the  whole 
body,  and  you  will  see  heart,  lungs,  and  intestine  in 
action,  as  vigorous  as  ever.  I  do  not  know  any 
phimomenon  of  life  more  suggestive  of  curious 
thought  and  speculation  than  this,  that  a  portion  of 
dried  and  brittle  tissue,  from  which  all  evidence  of 
life  has  departed  for  days,  should  be  able  to  resume 
its  complicated  functions  under  the  stimulus  of  wa< 
ter.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  observed  be- 
fore, in  animals  of  so  high  an  organization  as  these 
crustaceans.  Long  ago,  Ehrenberg  had  observed  it 
with  regard  to  the  rotifera^  and  stated  that  he  had 
kept  them  in  a  dry  state  for,  I  believe,  three  years, 
and  afterwards  revived  them  by  water.  I  can  readily 
believe  this,  for  I  have  so  frequently  repeated  the 
experiments  for  shorter  periods,  that  I  feel  no  doubt 
whatever  of  their  essential  accuracy." 
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laws,  and  without  the  necessity  for  any 
direct  act  of  creation,  successive  species 
arise,  each  one  higher  than  the  former  in 
organization,  until  the  power  of  their  pro- 
duction is  finally  lost.  But  as  size  is  only 
comparative,  if  these  minnte  creatures 
can  be  formed  (and  some  of  them  nearly 
one-twelflh  of  an  inch  in  length)  by  na- 
ture without  a  Creator ;  why  not  larger 
animals,  and  man  himself?  And  so  they 
are,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  according  to 
this  theory.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
air  can  be  shown  to  be  prevaded  by  germs 
ready  for  development  when  the  proper 
concQtions  are  provided,  then  we  have 
no  need  of  the  hypothesis  of  sponta- 
neous generation,  and  it  becomes  sim- 
ply a  question  to  be  determined  by 
observation,  whether  any  animalculsB 
are  formed  when  due  and  effective 
precautions  are  adopted  to  prevent 
any  germs  reaching  the  fluid  under  test. 
As  M.  Pouchet  positively  asserts  the  af- 
firmative as  the  result  of  a  series  of  expe- 
riments, which  in  the  relation  seem  perfect 
and  conclusive ;  and  as  he  therein  differs 
toto  ccdo  from  the  conclusions  of  all  other 
careful  experimenters,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  in* 


ternal  evidence  in  this  work  that  the 
observations  may  not  be  quite  so  trust- 
worthy in  practice  as  they  are  complete 
and  beautiful  in  theory. 

This  evidence  we  think  we  find  in  a 
hasty  and  sometimes  unwarranted  recep- 
tion of  authority;  in  the  production  of 
contradictory  experiments,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  argument ;  in  over- 
proving  or  disproving  one  part  of  the 
theory  at  the  expense  of  another;  but 
most  especially  in  the  inability  to  see,  or 
unwillingness  to  admit,  the  most  glar- 
ing and  well-authenticated  &cts,  if  they 
threaten  to  be  troublesome.  Of  the  first 
of  these,  the  reception  of  authority,  we 
could  adduce  numerous  instances,  bnt 
one  will  suffice.  He  represents  J.  Mtlller, 
whom  we  have  already  quoted  as  a  most 
cautious  authority,  as  being  vanquished 
by  the  evidence  in  favor  of  heterogenesls, 
^^vaineu  par  Fevidence  des  preuvesy^^ 
and  quotes  a  passage  in  proof  ofr  this, 
which  we  find  on  reference  to  be  merely 
the  statement  of  the  question  and  intro- 
duction to  the  argument,  which  is  ulti- 
mately pronounced  insufficient  to  decide 
the  point ! 

•  P.  140. 
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The  Germans  are  the  only  people  who 
pay  honor  to  passive  genius.  By  this 
name  they  distuguish  a  class  which  we 
meet  with  every  day,  consisting  of  earnest- 
minded  men,  devoted  to  goodness  and 
truth,  and  also  largely  gifted;  bnt  with 
hesitating  speech,  and  such  a  want  of  flu- 
ency that  they  can  not  explain  their  own 
ideas.  They  have  conception  without  ex- 
pression. Their  minds  arc  like  black  glass, 
absorbing  all  the  rays  of  light,  but  able 
to  give  none  out  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Jean  Paul  calls  them  the  '*  dumb  ones  of 
heaven,"  for,  like  Zachariah,  they  see 
visions  of  high  import,  and  are  speechless 
when  they  would  tell  them. 


That  is  an  extraordinary  expression, 
"  ieammg  by  heart."  Might  it  not  more 
correctly  be  called  learning  by  mind,  or 
impressmg  upon  the  memory  ?  Nay,  our 
ancestors  were  better  philologists  than 
ourselves,  and  they  knew  that  all  know- 
ledge was  useless  which  was  not  stamped 
upon  the  tablets  of  the  heart. 

Goethe  wrote  his  celebrated  "Theory 
of  Colors"  in  opposition  to  the  New- 
tonian system,  denying  that  light  could 
be  a  compound  of  darkness.  But  here  he 
overlooked  that  mystery  of  creation, 
which  adduces  brightness  from  gloom, 
and  happiness  from  pain.    The  rainbow 
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can  not  appear  without  the  cloud;  but 
while  the  drops  yet  fall,  the  light  shines 
in  the  darkness,  and  shows  us  every  vari- 
ety of  color.  Hereafter  all  darkness  will 
disappear  in  light,  and  yet  there  will  he 
"  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne" — ^fit 
emblem  of  the  Gospel  which  shone  in  our 
vale  of  tears. 

It  is  very  easy  to  flatter ;  but  very  dif- 
ficult to  praise.  Women  are  seldom 
pleased  with  flattery,  for  they  have  acute 
perceptions  of  the  ndiculous,  and  are 
more  likely  to  be  piqued  than  gratified 
by  those  exaggerated  compliments  which 
overstep  the  bounds  of  common  sense, 
but  she  must  be  more  than  human  who  is 
insensible  to  praise. 

Language  should  be  a  mean,  but  never 
an  end.  Some  orators  speak  because  they 
have  something  to  say ;  and  others  find 
something  to  say  because  they  wish  to 
speak.  Even  they  whose  compositions 
are  redundant  with  meaning,  oflen  coun- 
tenance a  false  system  by  tacking  on 
useless  words  to  form  rounded  periods. 
^*  MuUum  in  parvo  "  should  be  the  maxim 
of  all  who  paint,  whether  with  pen  or 
pencil.  JSe  shows  most  power  who  pro- 
duces the  greatest  effect  with  the  least 
ex{)enditure  of  means — who  spares  every 
stroke  that  is  not  wanted,  and  never  adds 
a  line  that  does  not  tell.  Writing  is  like 
watei^color  drawing.  It  is  easy  to  densify 
what  is  clear,  but  never  to  make  what  is 
dense  lucid.  Double  washes  only  spoil 
the  transparencies  of  your  shadows,  weak- 
en the  brilliancies  of  your  lights,  and  ruin 
the  neutral  effect  of  your  mezzotints.  If 
your  subject  be  once  coiifused,  it  is  use- 
less to  over-lay  with  body-color,  or  to 
modify  by  toning,  for  you  can  never  re- 
gain what  you  have  lost. 

Every  false  figure  in  rhetoric,  and  every 
turgid  outburst  of  passion,  spring  from 
the  supposition  that  truth  does  not  con- 
tain the  intrinsic  elements  of  success 
among  mankind.  A  bare  truism  sounds 
80  prosdo  and  austere,  we  are  apt  to 
fancy  it  can  not  fight  its  road  with  the 
ignorant  and  the  skeptical. 

There  are  some  minds  whose  fiiculties 
of  imaginary  and  description  resemble 
that  beautiful  little  instrument— the  stereo- 
scope ;  bringing  out  plain  facts  into  bach 
relief,  and  giving  them  apparent  substance. 
What  we  want  is  vivid  truth ;  so  that  the 


homeliest  household  virtue,  and  the  sim- 
plest Christian  doctrine,  shall  appeal  to 
us  ever  and  anon  with  new  force  and 
reality. 

Patience  is  oftentimes  courage  in  re- 
pose; and  he  is  the  greatest  hero  who 
can  suffer  most  silently.  Calm  endurance 
is  better  than  hot  daring;  for  the  former 
is  spintual  and  human,  whilst  the  latter 
is  merely  physical,  and  is  shared  with  in- 
ferior animals.  Regulus  and  Arnold  Yon 
Winkelried  were  nobler  than  even  Scipio 
and  Tell.  Self-control  may  exist  without 
enthusiastic  excitement,  but  the  '^  angel 
of  martyrdom  is  brother  to  the  angel  of 
victory." 

Recreation  is  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opment of  human  nature.  There  is  too 
little  tendency  in  many  of  our  modem 
amusements  to  encourage  those  lightsome 
processes  of  thought  which  may  at  once 
refresh  without  emasculating  the  mind. 
Artificial  barriers  of  fanciful  demarcation 
are  drawn  here  and  there  in  a  narrow  and 
unsympathizing  spirit;  whilst  thoughtful 
persons  are  perplexed  in  the  attempt  to 
reduce  these  crooked  boundaries  under 
any  fixed  and  well-defined  principle.  We 
create  numerous  fictitious  offences,  absti- 
nence from  which  is  accounted  a  credit- 
able thing.  These  minor  sins  form  a  sort 
of  supplementary  decalogue;  as  though 
there  were  not  enough  crimes  in  the 
world  already ;  without  busying  our  in- 
tellects in  inventing  new  ones. 

The  secret  of  beauty  is  rest,  and  calm- 
ness is  an  alchemy  whose  touch  tumeth 
all  to  gold.  When  we  are  over-wearied 
by  violent  emotion,  we  feel  the  soothing 
effect  of  the  ministry  of  nature,  and  re- 
cognize the  full  significance  of  the  deepest 
of  her  tones.  Who  does  not  Jove  soft 
low  music,  which  falls  upon  the  ear  like 
warm  rain  into  the  thirsty  ground — little 
delicate  flowers  which  do  us  good  to  look 
upon — and  that  quiet  grace  in  women 
(that  gentle  blending  of  thoughts  and 
feeling^  which  has  often  a  greater  fasci- 
nation than  physical  beauty  r  There  are 
certain  states  of  mind  when  we  prefer  the 
adagios  of  nature  to  the  €[^apasonB  of  her 
grandest  chords. 

Some  hold  that  excitement  is  necessary 
to  poetry ;  but  they  should  remember 
Hamlet's  advice,  ''  in  the  very  tempest  of 
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their  passion  to  beget  a  temperance  that 
may  give  it  smoothness." 

In  the  modern  application  of  this  word 
"temperance"  to  signify  the  moderate 
nse  of  a  certain  dietetic  substance,  let  us 
beware  that  it  does  not  dwindle  altogether 
into  a  narrow  and  limited  signification. 
In  the  age  of  the  Greek  philosophers  it 
was  the  representative  of  a  cardmal  vir- 
tue. In  the  ethics  of  Aristotle,  Socrates, 
and  Pythagoras,  it  assumes  a  marked  pro- 
minence ;  whilst  Plato  devotes  a  dialogue 
to  the  I'ight  investigation  of  the  word. 
And  by  the  Apostle  it  was  chosen  to  re- 
present the  truest  adornment  of  women, 
and  used  to  signify  the  habitual  restraint 
of  all  unchristian  and  unlawful  passions. 

Love  founded  on  duty,  i.  g.,  on  the  na- 
tural obligations  arising  out  of  the  ties  of 
blood  and  nature,  is  not  for  that  reason 
less  necessary  to  be  based  on  real  sym- 
pathy and  regard.  For  it  is  a  mockery 
to  wear  a  fair  outside  show  to  meet  the 
claims  of  a  social  ritual,  whilst  the  inner 
harmony  of  the  affections  is  wanting. 

The  conceptions  conveyed  by  the  same 
scene  are  essentially  different  according 
to  the  souls  that  receive. 

Men  of  genius  are  gifted  with  a  sort  of 
second  sight.  Science  tells  us  that  be- 
yond the  ordinary  Newtonian  spectrnm, 
there  are  outer  rays  and  more  delicate 
varieties  of  color,  which  are  only  appre- 
ciable to  the  eyes  of  peculiar  creatures ; 
and  so  in  this  "  universal  frame  "  there 
are  wonders  and  beauties,  where  the 
generality  of  men  see  only  darkness. 

A  man  of  aesthetic  tastes  actually  sees 
differently  from  others,  for  we  carry  our 
minds  into  every  thing,  and  life  "  within 
us  and  abroad  is  one."  The  clown  who 
gnpes  in  blank  astonishment  at  the  statues 
of  antiquity,  physically  beholds  the  same 
objects  as  the  lover  of  art,  who  finds  in 
them  the  full  development  of  manly 
beauty.  The  American  who,  gazing  at 
Niagara,  calculated  in  his  dull  brain  how 
many  water-mills  it  would  turn  ;  and  the 
poet  who  finds  "  sermons  in  stones,"  and 
"  books  in  running  brooks,"  have,  strictly 
speaking,  the  same  powera  of  vision. 
There  is  a  certain  truth  in  the  exagge- 
rated affirmation  of  Emerson,  that  few 
adults  are  otherwise  than  blind,  and  that 
only  children  can  see  nature  as  it  is. 

Yet  a  large  company  read  the  same 
poem,  and  see  the  same  picture,  and  the 


chances  are  that  certain  parts  will  come 
home  to  the  consciousness  of  one  among 
the  number,  whilst  they  are  a  strange 
language  to  the  rest.  For  the  old  Pla- 
tonic theory  is  correct,  that  a  man  sees 
himself  in  every  thing,  and  recognizes  that 
which  is  without  as  a  pai*t  of  his  inner 
being  ;  for  matter  must  be  subservient  to 
mind.  Just  as  before  a  good  photograph 
can  be  taken  the  paper  must  be  chemically 
prepared,  or  the  light  will  have  no  effect ; 
so  without  an  inner  chamber  be  ready  to 
receive  them,  the  impressions  of  the  eve 
will  never  be  daguerreotyped  on  tlie 
heart. 

"  Give  me,"  said  a  preacher,  "  the  stone 
walls  against  which  I  may  direct  my  ar- 
tillery, and  not  the  turf  banks  which  re- 
ceive and  bury  my  shot !" 

There  is  no  task  so  difficult  as  that  of 
startling  men  from  their  conventional 
dullness  and  uniform  complaisance  of  indif- 
ference. One  is  tempted  to  utter  para- 
doxes sometimes  upon  subjects  that  have 
been  stretched  and  worn  threadbare  by 
repeated  usings — ^those  usings  having  all 
been  in  one  fiishion  and  one  way.  Every 
time  an  ordinary  idea,  or  a  commonplace 
image  is  associated  with  a  great  but 
familiar  thought,  the  vividness  and  force 
of  that  thought  are  diminished  to  an  in- 
finite ratio.  It  is  the  remark  of  one  of 
our  profoundest  critics  upon  Shakespeare, 
that  he  has  long  lost  past  recovery  the 
full  meaning  of  that  celebrated  passage, 
"  To  be  or  not  to  be ;"  nor  can  he  tirll 
whether  it  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  it 
has  been  so  handled  and  pawed  about  by 
declamatory  boys  and  men,  and  torn  so 
inhumanly  from  its  living  place  and  prin- 
ciple of  continuity  in  the  play,  that  it  has 
become  to  him  a  perfect  dead  member. 

Let  our  pulpit  orators  seek  for  sincerity 
and  naturalness  of  expression.  Let  them 
drink  deeply  from  the  old  catholic  lan- 
guage, those  stores  of  piety  inexhaustible 
and  undefiled.  Let  them  bring  up  pure 
and  holy  water  from  those  sacred  wells 
of  antiquity  I 

Many  good  people  condemn  fiction,  be-  ^ 
cause  they  think  it  leads  to  false  views  of 
life,  and  engenders  morbid  sentimentality. 
But  they  overlook  the  strong  sympathy 
which  Providence  has  implanted  in  the 
hnman  heart ;  so  strong  that  nothing  is  so 
much  an  olyect  of  curiosity  to  man  as  man 
himself.  Most  people's  minds  are  stored 
with  observations  on  the  varieties  of  char- 
acter.    Children  begin  the  study  betimes, 
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while  the  philantbropists,  the  slanderer, 
and  the  satirist  alike  continue  it.  Tattling 
arises  from  the  same  propensity,  and  that 
morbid  cariosity  so  often  evinced  with 
regard  to  murders  and  executions,  may 
be  attributed  (not  so  much  to  cruelty)  as 
to  the  interest  occasioned  by  beholding 
another  in  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
difficulty  and  distress.  Deprived  of  fiction, 
we  make  it  for  ourselves.  Indeed  every 
uiaii  is,  more  or  less,  his  own  novel- 
writer,  in  which  novel  self  not  unfre- 
quently  figures  as  the  hero,  while  friends 
and  acquaintances  are  allowed  to  occupy 
subordinate  positions.  Absolute  reserva- 
tion of  judgment  is  oflen  an  utter  impos- 
sibility. We  must  form  some  opinions 
on  the  conduct  of  others,  and  oflen  (trust- 
ing to  our  previous  discoveries  and  ex- 
I)eriences,)  we  pass  rash  and  hasty  judg- 
ments on  insufficient  evidence ;  and  if  a 
stranger  be  detected  in  giving  way  to 
some  humor  or  impulse  of  the  moment,  it 
is  immediately  set  down  to  be  expressive 
in  bis  peculiar  character,  while  we  con- 
sign him  at  random  to  occupy  a  certain 
place  among  the  ^^  dramatis  personcs^''  of 
our  private  fiction. 

For  these  fictions  (which  day-dreamei*s 
write)  have  the  same  fault  which  charac- 
terizes the  generality  of  popular  novels, 
I.  e.,  they  do  not  take  into  account  the 
Inconsistency  of  men.  The  characters  in 
most  stories  are  consistent  throughout, 
and  are  representatives  of  certain  ideal 
virtues.  But  those  of  nature  are  masses 
of  contradiction.  "In  the  great  world," 
naively  remarks  a  German  essayist,  "  men 
are  compounded  of  truth  and  lies."  Who 
can  '*  fulfill  himself,"  for  who  knows  him- 
self? Our  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions 
arc  like  the  varied  colors  in  a  kaleidoscope, 
doomed  to  endless  confusion,  till  a  foreign 
power  shall  focus  them  into  order.  B^r 
what  is  character  but  the  will  coloring 


the  actions?  and  the  unguided  human 
will  is  ever  variable,  having  no  optimist 
to  depend  upon.  The  characters  of  Holy 
Writ  bear  internal  evidence  of  truth  be- 
cause of  that  very  inconsistency  of  which 
infidels  have  complained.  But  the  char- 
acters  of  most  fiction  wiiters  are  repre- 
sented as  the  author  would  have  them, 
and  not  as  they  are.  They  are  con- 
ventional repetitions  of  favorite  types, 
or  so  many  manifestations  of  the  same 
idea.  There  are  of  course  noble  excep- 
tions, such  as  Homer  and  Shakespeare, 
or,  in  our  days,  Joanna  Bailie,  Thackeray, 
and  Miss  Evans. 

All  men,  it  has  been  remarked,  have 
something  of  the  Nimrod  in  their  dispo- 
sitions. They  like  no  prize  which  stands 
still,  and  will  have  no  game  which  has  not 
first  to  be  hunted  down. 

We  can  see  the  sunlight  and  the  stars, 
but  we  can  only  pluck  the  flowers  beneath 
Iftur  feet.  Perfection  is  unattainable  on 
earth,  being  not  merely  a  negation  of  evil, 
but  the  possesition  of  all  positive  excel- 
lence. The  holiest  man  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  high  palm,  whose  leaves  ap- 
pear to  touch  the  sky,  whilst  its  roots  are 
bound  to  earth.  Yet  the  highest  natural 
proof  of  man's  immortality  consists  in  his 
aspiration  and  strong  desire  after  a  per- 
manent satii^fying  good.  Our  greatest 
pleasures  are  in  anticipation.  Hope  leads 
us  on  and  on.  We  could  not  enjoy  half 
the  happiness  we  do,  if  the  enioyment  of 
the  moment  were  limited  to  the  moment. 
Be  sure  that  our  highest  yearnings  will 
at  last  be  satisfied,  for  a  merciful  Wisdom 
would  not  have  created  beings  with  facul- 
ties and  desires  never  to  be  realized.  We 
are  exiles  from  our  native  skies,  and  our 
longing  hopes  are  the  "  maldepaya^^^  for 
our  Fatherland.  • 
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AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.     BY  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 


THE  LORD  PROTECTOR. 


mw    THS    SARL    09   HIOTPOBO  AKD   SIB   ANTHOXT    BBOWN  Alt- 
XOUKOKD  BIS  father's  DEATH  TO  PRMCB  EDWARD. 

Fob  two  days  Henry's  demise  was 
kept  profoundly  secret.  On  Monday, 
the  last  day  of  January,  1547.  the  Com- 
mons were  sent  for  to  the  lords,  and  the 


fused  to  obey  it,  threatening,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  persisted  in,  to  publish  abroad 
the  king's  death.  By  these  means  Nor- 
folk was  saved,  though  he  was  still  de- 
tained a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

The  young  Prince  Edward  himself  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained until  the  Sunday,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced to  him  by  his  elder  uncle  in  per- 
son, attended  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 


important  intelligence  was  communicated  master  of  the  horse,  and  devoted  to  the 
to  them  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Wrio'^earl.    The  young  prince  was  staying  at 


thesley,  who,  at  that  same  time,  ac- 
quainted them  with  such  portions  of  the 
late  king's  will  as  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  make  public.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  monarch's  death  and  this  pub 
lie  announcement  of  it  had  been  employed 
by  Hertford  and  his  panizans  in  organiz- 
ing their  plans,  and  debating  the  mea 
sures  to  be  adopted  during  the  new  reign. 
Most  of  the  upper  council,  in  whom  tlie 
administrative  authority  was  lodged,  had 
been  won  over  by  Hertford's  promises, 
and  it  was  not  thought  that  any  serious 
opposition  would  be  offered  by  such  as 
could  not  be  corrupted — amongst  whom 
were  Cranmer  and  TunstaL  The  only 
real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  aspiring 
earl  appeared  to  be  the  Lord  Chancellor  ; 
but  even  he  might  be  brought  over,  or, 
if  troublesome,  could  be  put  out.  Thus 
Hertford  felt  secure,  and  determined  upon 
the  immediate  realization  of  his  schemes 
of  aggrandizement. 

As  regarded  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Henry's  death,  occurring  when  it  did,  at 
a  moment  of  such  extraordinary  peril  to 
that  illustrious  nobleman,  was  a  piece  of 
great  good  fortune,  and  was  regarded  by 
raanv  who  adhered  to  the  old  belief  as 
nothmg  less  than  providential.  Had 
Hertford,  however,  been  allowed  his  own 
way,  the  duke  would  in&llibly  have  been 
executed  in  accordance  with  Henry's  war- 
rant ;  but  Sir  John  Glage  resolutely  re- 


Hertford  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
whither  they  had  been  sent  after  their 
last  interview  with  their  royal  father. 
The  earl  and  his  companion  found  the 
prince  engaged  in  reading  Ludovicus 
Vives's  Instrttction  of  a  Christian  Wo- 
man to  his  sister.  Closing  the  book,  and 
quitting  the  reading-desk  near  which  he 
was  stationed,  Eklward  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them.  He  was  greatly 
affected  by  the  intelligence  which  they 
brought  him,  though  not  unprepared  for 
it,  and  though  it  was  <;onveyed  in  terms 
and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  rob  it  of 
much  of  its  distressing  effect. 

Kneeling  down  before  him,  the  earl 
and  Sir  Anthony  saluted  him  as  king,  and 
tendered  him  their  homage.  Edward  was 
too  much  affected  to  make  any  suitable 
reply.  He  turned  away,  and  fltnging 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  sister,  who 
was  standing  beside  him,  and  equally 
grieved  with  himself,  he  mingled  his  tears 
with  hers.  "  Never,"  says  Sir  John  Hay- 
ward,  describing  the  occurrence,  *^was 
sorrow  more  sweetly  set  forth ;  their  faces 
seeming  rather  to  beautify  their  sorrow, 
than  their  sorrow  to  cloud  their  faces. 
Their  young  years,  their  excellent  beau- 
ties, their  lovely  and  lively  interchange 
of  complaints  in  such  sort  graced  their 
grie^  as  the  most  iron  eyes  at  that  time 
present  were  drawn  thereby  into  society 
of  their  tears." 
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Deeming  it  best  to  ]et  his  royal  ne- 
phew's grief  have  free  course,  Hertford 
did  not  offer  him  any  consolation  at  first, 
bnt  arising  from  his  kneeling  posture,  he 
withdrew  to  a  little  distance  with  Sir  An- 
thony. 

"We  have  lost  the  best  of  fathers, 
Elizabeth,"  said  Edward,  at  last,  looking 
up  at  her  face  through  his  tears.  "  But 
lie  is  in  heaven,  and  therefore  we  need  not 
mourn  for  him.  Yet  I  can  not  help  it." 
And  he  wept  afresh. 

"  Be  comforted,  gentle  brother,"  said 
the  princess,  tenderly.  "Our  father  is 
happily  released  from  suffering.  I  did 
not  think  we  should  ever  see  him  a^ain 
on  earth.  You  must  be  a  man  now,  smce 
you  are  king." 

"  Alas  !"  exclaimed  Edward,  sobbing. 
"  My  h^art  sinks  at  the  thought  of  it." 

"And  mine  swells  at  the  bare  idea," 
rejoined  the  princess.  "  Cheer  up,  dear 
brother — or  I  ought  rather  to  say,  my 
gracious  lord  and  master,  for  you  are  so 
now.  How  strange  that  sounds,  Ed- 
ward! Marry!  it  must  be  mighty  fine 
to  be  king — to  wear  the  diadem,  and  sit 
in  state,  to  swear  great  oaths,  and  have 
all  tremble  at  your  frown — as  they  used 
to  do  at  our  father's." 

"  Elizabeth  I"  said  Edward,  with  some- 
thing of  reproach.  *^  Is  this  a  season  for 
jesting  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  jest,"  she  replied,  se- 
riously. "I  but  gave  utterance  to 
thocights  that  arose  unbidden  in  my 
breast.  I  have  ever  spoken  without  re- 
strsunt  to  you,  dearest  brother." 

"  And  I  trust  you  ever  will  do  so,"  he 
rejoined,  affectionately.  "  I  love  you, 
sweet  Bess.  You  shall  be  my  chief  coun- 
sellor. I  will  confide  all  my  secrets  to 
you." 

"Your  uncle  Hertford  will  not  let 
yon,"  she  returned.  "  He  is  watching  us 
narrowly  now-^trying  to  make  out  what 
you  are  saying  to  me.  Have  a  care  of 
hira,  Edward." 

"  I  would  my  uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Sey 
mour,  were  here,"  said  the  young  king ; 
"  bnt  I  am  told  he  has  been  denied  ac- 
cess to  me." 

"  By  whom  ?  by  my  lord  of  Hertford  ?" 
demanded  Elizabeth. 

"Very  likely,"  returned  Edward. 
"But  I  toiU  see  him  now  I  am  king. 
Sir  Thomas  is  a  great  &vorite  of  yours, 
Bess?  ha!" 

"1^   Thomas    discourses   pleasantly, 


dances  well,  and  hath  an  excellent  ear  for 
music,"  she  replied. 

"  And  is  very  handsome  withal — own 
you  think  so,  Bess  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  have  never  bestowed  enough 
consideration  upon  him  to  declare  if  he 
be  handsome  or  otherwise,  "  she  replied, 
blushing  slightly. 

"  Out  on  my  unruly  tongue  for  leading 
me  thus  astray !"  exclaimed  Edward,  sud- 
denly checking  himself.  "A  moment 
ago  I  chided  you  for  unseasonable  levity, 
dear  Bess,  and  I  now  am  indulging  in  it 
myself.  Come  with  me  to  my  uncle 
Hertford." 

With  this  he  took  her  hand,  and  the 
young  pair  slowly,  and  with  much  dig- 
nity, directed  their  steps  towards  the 
earl,  who  instantly  advanced  with  Sir 
Anthony  to  meet  them. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  your  grace  look 
somewhat  lighter  of  heart,"  said  Hert- 
ford, bowing  profoundly ;  for  though 
grief  at  so  great  a  loss  is  natural,  and  in- 
deed commendable,  you  have  many  ne- 
cessary duties  to  fnmll  which  can  not  be 
delayed,  and  the  discharge  whereof  will 
serve  to  distract  you  from  the  thoughts 
of  your  bereavement.  I  am  come,  with 
Sir  Anthony  Brown,  your  master  of  the 
horse,  to  escort  your  majesty  to  Enfield, 
where  you  will  sleep  to-night.  To-mor- 
row you  will  be  conducted  to  the  Tower, 
there  to  meet  all  the  lords,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  who  will  assemble  to  tend  their 
allegiance.  Have  you  much  preparation 
to  make  ere  setting  out  ?" 

"Not  much,  my  lord — ^not  any,  in- 
deed," replied  Edward.  "  I  am  ready  to 
attend  you  now.  But  I  would  fain  bid 
farewell  to  my  preceptors — unless  they 
are  to  go  with  me,  which  I  should  much 
prefer." 

"They  shall  follow  anon,"  returned 
Hertford.  "  But  you  will  have  so  much 
to  do  at  first,  that  you  must,  perforce, 
discontinue  your  studies  for  awhile. 
Your  grace  will  be  pleased  to  say  nothing 
to  your  preceptors  as  to  what  takes  you 
hence,  for  the  proclamation  will  not  be 
made  before  to-morrow,  and  till  then,  for 
reasons  I  will  presently  explain,  the  ut- 
most secrecy  as  to  the  demise  of  your 
royal  father  must  be  obsei-ved.  This  pre- 
mised, I  will  cause  them  to  be  summoned. 
Ho,  there!"  he  added  to  an  attendant. 
"  Let  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Doctor  Cox  be 
called.  His  highness  is  about  to  set  foftH- 
for  Enfield."  !  •- 
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"  Nay,  I  will  go  to  them,**  cried  Ed- 
ward. 

"  Your  majesty's  pardon,"  rejoined 
Hertford,  in  a  low  tone ;  ^'  they  must  now 
wait  on  you." 

Presently  afterwards  two  ancient  per- 
sonages, of  very  thoughtful  and  studious 
aspect,  clad  alike  in  long  black  gowns 
bordered  with  fur,  and  having  velvet  caps 
on  their  bald  heads,  entered  the  hall. 
The  foremost  of  them,  the  learned  Sir 
John  Cheke,  carried  a  ponderous  folio  un- 
der his  arm ;  the  other  was  the  no  less 
erudite  Doctor  Cox.  Being  afflicted  with 
gout,  and  requiring  the  support  of  a  staf^ 
Doctor  Cox  came  on  rather  more  slowly 
than  his  fellow-tutor. 

Sprung  from  an  ancient  family,  a  ripe 
scholar,  a  proficient  in  oratory,  and  re- 
markably well  versed  in  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  Sir  John  Cheke 'was  the  au- 
thor of  several  learned  treatises,  and  is 
described  by  Doctor  Thomas  Wilson, 
secretary  of  state  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  knew  him  well,  as  **  that  rare,  learn- 
ed man,  and  singular  ornament  of  the 
land."  His  sister  was  wedded  to  Cecil, 
afterwards  the  great  Lord  Burleigh.  To 
philosophy,  Cneke's  fellow-preceptor. 
Doctor  Cox,  added  a  profound  know- 
knlge  of  divinity.  Both  Edward's  tutors 
were  extremely  zealous  Reformers,  and 
it  wan  no  doubt  owing  to  their  judicious 
training  that  the  young  king  became  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  and  most 
eifectual  supporters  of  the  Protestant 
cause. 

Edward  flew  to  meet  his  preceptors, 
and,  running  up  to  Doctor  Cox,  cried, 
"  Lean  on  me,  good  doctor — lean  on  me !" 

Cox  respectfully  declined  his  aid,  bnt 
suffered  him  to  take  his  hand,  and  so  lead 
him  towards  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who 
was  in  the  act  of  courteously  saluting  Sir 
John  Cheke. 

^^  My  royal  pupil  tells  me  your  lordship 
is  about  to  take  him  hence,"  said  Doctor 
Cox,  bowing  to  the  earl.  ^^  I  am  sorry 
his  studies  will  be  interrupted." 

^'  They  will  only  be  interrupted  for  a 
time,  doctor,"  replied  Hertford.  ^^Most 
like  he  will  not  return  here,"  he  added, 
with  a  certain  significance,  ^'  but  yon  and 
Sir  John  Cheke  will  rejoin  him.  Uia 
highness  derives  too  much  benefit  from 
able  tuition  of  ye  both  to  be  longer  de* 
prived  of  it  than  is  absolutely  needful, 
le^  ^are  no  pains  with  him,  learned  sirs, 
<yf  that  I  am  well  satisfied." 


"  Few  pains  are  needed,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Cheke.  "  More  credit  is  due  to  hiti 
highuess  than  to  ns  for  the  rapid  progress 
he  hath  made.  Trouble  or  difficulty  with 
him  we  have  none,  for  he  hath  a  rare 
capacity  for  learning,  and  zeal  and  indus- 
try equal  to  his  ability ;  and  that  is  saying 
no  light  thing.  He  never  tires  of  read- 
ing, but  turns  from  profane  history  to 
philosophy,  and  from  philosophy  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  theology.  He  is 
mastering  all  the  liberal  sciences.  Logic 
he  hath  studied,  as  your  lordship  knows, 
and  at  this  present  he  is  learning  Aris- 
totle's Ethics  in  Greek,  and,  having  finish- 
ed with  it,  he  will  take  up  the  Rhetoric." 

"  I  can  corroborate  all  Sir  John  hath 
advanced,"  observed  Doctor  Cox.  *'  His 
highness  needs  no  spur  to  study — ^nny, 
his  application  is  so  great  that  he  rather 
requires  to  be  checked  than  stimulated. 
He  hath  recently  read  Cato,  the  Satelliti* 
um  of  Vives,  and  the  fables  of  J£sopus. 
As  to  Latin,  he  knows  it  better  than  many 
an  English  boy  of  his  age  knows  bin 
mother  tongue.  Peradventure,  your  lord- 
ship hath  seen  his  letters  in  that  lan- 
guage to  the  king,  his  father  ?" 

"I  pray  you  speak  not  of  them,  dear 
doctor,"  cned  Edward  bursting  into 
tears. 

"  I  crave  your  highnesses  pardon  !"  ex- 
claimed the  worthy  man,  wno  was  most 
tenderly  attached  to  his  royal  pupil.  ^^  I 
would  not  pain  yon  for  the  world." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Edward,  regard* 
ing  him  through  his  streaming  eyes  wth 
almost  filial  affection;  ^'but  mv  heart  is 
too  full  just  now,  and  will  overflow." 

"  Your  accounts  of  my  royal  nephew's 
progress  arc  most  gratify mg,  learned  sirs," 
observed  Hertford,  anxious  to  turn  the 
discourse.  "That  you  have  avouched 
nothing  more  than  the  truth,  I  am  sure  ; 
yet  ye  almost  make  him  out  a  prodigy." 

"  And  a  prodigy  he  is,"  cried  Sir  John 
Cheke,  with  enthusiasm.  "  Few  there  be 
like  him." 

"  Nay,  my  good  uncle,  you  must  dis- 
trust what  my l&ind  preceptors  are  pleased 
to  say  of  me,"  remarked  Edward.  ^*  They 
view  me  with  too  partial  eyes." 

At  this  juncture  an  interruption,  any- 
thing but  as^reeable  to  Hertford,  was 
offered  by  the  unexpected  entrance  of 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  evidently,  from  his 
looks  and  the  state  of  his  apparel,  fresh 
from  a  rapid  journey.  Disregarding  the 
angry  glances  directed  against  him  by 
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bis  brother,  Sir  Thomas  doffed  his  cap, 
flung  himself  on  bis  knee  before  Edward, 
and,  taking  the  youthful  monarch's  hand, 
exclaimed,  "God  save  your  grace  I  I 
hoped  to  be  first  to  tell  you  that  the  sov- 
ereignty of  this  realm  hath  devolved  upon 
you,  but  I  find  I  have  been  anticipated." 

"  I  thank  you  heartily,  gentle  uncle," 
replied  Edward,  "not  for  your  news,"  he 
:Ktded,  sadly,  "  for  I  had  liefer  you  had 
brought  me  any  other,  bat  for  your  dis- 
play of  loyalty  and  attachment." 

"  Have  I  and  my  fellow-preceptor  been 
standing  all  this  while  in  the  presence  of 
our  gracious  sovereign  without  knowing 
it?"  exclaimed  Sir  John  Cheke,  as  Sey- 
mour arose.  "  I  pray  you  pardon  us,  and 
accept  our  homage." 

So  saying,  he  and  Doctor  Cox  knelt 
down  before  the  young  king,  who  gave 
them  each  a  hand. 

"I  now  see  my  inadvertence,"  said 
Cox,  "  and  I  again  pray  your  majesty  to 
pardon  it." 

"  Think  of  it  no  more,"  replied  Edward. 
"Arise,  my  beloved  monitors  and  pre- 
ceptors. It  is  true  I  am  your  sovereign 
lord,  but  you  must  still  only  regard  me 
as  a  pupil." 

"You  have  done  wrong  in  coming 
here,  sir,  without  authority,"  said  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  in  a  stern  tone  to  his 
brother,  "  and  will  incur  the  displeasure 
of  the  council." 

"  So  I  incur  not  his  majesty's  dis- 
pleasure, I  shall  rest  perfectly  easy  as  to 
the  council's  anger,"  rejoined  Seymour,  in 
a  tone  of  haughty  indifference. 

"  Having  discharged  an  errand  which 
yon  have  most  officiously  and  unwarrant- 
ably taken  upon  yourself,"  pursued  the 
earl  with  increasing  wrath,  "  you  will  be 
pleased  to  depart.  How !  do  you  loit- 
er ?^' 

"His  majesty  has  not  commanded  mo 
to  withdraw,  and  I  only  obey  him,"  re- 
turned Seymour,  carelessly. 

"  Nay,  my  good  lord,"  said  Edward  to 
the  earl,  "  my  uncle  Sir  Thomas  seems  to 
have  ridden  hard,  and  must  i&ed  some 
refreshment  after  his  hasty  journey.  That 
obtained,  he  can  accompany  us  to  En- 
field." 

"  He  can  not  go  with  us,"  cried  Hert- 
ford, forgetting  himself  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment. 

"  How  f "  exclaimed  Edward,  a  frown 
crossing  over  his  face,  and  giving  him  a 
slight  look  of  his  father.     Without  another 


I  w^ord  he  then  turned  to  Sir  Thomas,  and 
'  said,  "  Make    haste,  gentle  uncle.     Get 
!  what  you  lack,  and  then  prepare  to  ride 
with  us  to  Enfield." 

I      "All  thanks  to  your  majesty,  but  I  want 
j  nothing,"   rejoined     Seymour.      "  I    am 
;  ready  to  set  forth  with  you  at  once." 
'     The  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  had  been 
'  standing  a  little  apart  with  Sir  Anthony 
I  Brown,  and  who  appeared  highly  pleased 
1  with  her  royal  brother's  assumption  of 
authority,  here  clapped  her  hands  for  an 
attendant,  and  commanded  a  cup  of  wine 
,  for  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
I      "  I  will  not  refuse  this,"  said  Seymour, 
when  the  wine  was  brought.     "  May  vour 
!  majesty  reign  long  and  prosperously  1"  he 
added,  raising  the  goblet  to  his  lips. 

Having  bidden  adieu  to  his  perceptorn, 
and  taken  a  tender  leave  of  his  sister,  tell- 
ing her  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  assuring 
her  that  their  separation  should  not  l>e 
long,  Edward  then  informed  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  that  he  was  ready  to  set  forth, 
who  thereupon  ceremoniously  conducted 
him  to  the  door.  They  were  followed  by 
Sir  Anthony  Brown  and  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, the  latter  of  whom  lingered  for  a 
moment  to  whisper  a  few  words  to  the 
Princess  Elizabeth. 

Horses  and  an  escort  were  in  readiness 
outside ;  and  thus  the  youthful  king,  ac- 
companied by  both  his  uncles,  rode  to  En- 
field, where  he  rested  that  night. 


IT. 


BOW  KIVQ   IDirillD   Tin  SIXTH  WAS    PROCLAimD  AT  WnTMlff- 
I        STBB ;    HOW  KK  HOOK    ntOM  KXriBLD  TO  TBI  TOWBB  OP   LDK- 
OOX  ;    AJID    BOW   TBI  UETS  OF  TBB  TOWOt  WEBB  DMUrtMSJ} 
TO  BIN  BT  TBB  OOWTABIA 

Next  morning,  Henry's  demise  was  pub- 
lished abroad,  and  as  soon  as  the  news, 
which  spread  like  wildfire,  became  gener- 
ally known,  an  immense  crowd  collected 
before  the  palace  of  Westminster,  where 
barriers  were  erected,  and  other  prepara- 
tions made,  for  proclaiming  his  youthful 
successor. . 

A  hard  frost  prevailed,  and  the  day  was 
clear  and  bright,  though  extremely  cold. 
Tlie  general  aspect  of  the  crowd  was  any 
thing  but  sorrowful,  and  few^  regrets  were 
expressed  for  the  departed  monarch, 
though  Henry  had  been  by  no  means  un- 
popular with  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  his  subjects,  who  approved  of  his  sever- 
ity so  long  as  it  did  not  touch  themselves, 
but  was  merely  exercised  against  the  no- 
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bility.  They  did  not,  however,  like  his 
"  Whip  with  Six  Lashes,"  as  the  terrible 
statute  of  the  Six  Articles  was  commonly 
designated,  for  it  cut  nght  and  left,  and 
might  hit  any  of  them.  All  were  glad  he 
was  gone,  and  many  a  remark  was  boldly 
uttered  which  would  have  caused  the 
speaker  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Alarshalsea  or  the  Fleet  in  the  king's  life- 
time. Most  of  the  women  —  and  there 
were  plenty  of  them  amongst  the  throng — 
loaded  his  memory  with  opprobium  on 
account  of  his  treatment  oi  his  spouses ; 
but  their  husbands  jestingly  retorted  that 
he  therein  showed  his  wisdom,  since  the 
readiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome 
wife  was  to  cut  off  her  head. 

But  by  far  the  most  audacious  speech 
was  uttered  by  a  tall  gaunt  monk  in  the 
habit  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  who,  mounting 
a  flight  of  steps,  thus  harangued  the  crowd 
in  a  loud  voice :  "  Know  ye  me  not,  good 
folk  ?"  he  said.  "  I  am  that  priest  who 
preached  before  the  king,  now  lying  dead 
in  yonder  palace.  I  am  that  Father  Peto 
who  preached  before  King  Henry  in  his 
chapel  at  Greenwich,  and  who  told  him  to 
his  face  that  heavy  judgments  would  come 
upon  him  for  his  sinful  doings — I  am  he 
who  fearlessly  told  the  king  that  many 
lying  prophets  had  deceived  him,  but  that 
I,  as  a  true  Micaiah,  warned  him  that  the 
do^s  should  lick  his  blood,  even  as  they 
had  licked  the  blood  of  Ahab.  For  the 
which  prophetic  words  I  was  condemned 
as  a  rebel,  a  slanderer,  a  dog,  and  a  trai- 
tor. Nevertheless,  my  words  shall  come 
to  pass.  Henry,  the  Ahab  of  England,  is 
dead,  and  dogs  will  lick  his  blood." 

Awe-stncken  and  astounded  at  the 
boldness  of  the  Franciscan,  many  of  the 
crowd  looked  round,  expecting  a  pursui- 
vant to  ride  up  and  arrest  him.  But  the 
officers  chanced  to  be  otherwise  engaged 
at  the  moment,  and  Father  Peto,  slowly 
descending  from  the  steps,  mingled  with 
the  throng,  and  was  soon  lost  to  view. 
The  incident,  however,  produced  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  assemblage,  and  the 
monk's  words  were  long  afterwards  re- 
membered. 

Meanwhile,  a  lofly  stage  had  been  rear- 
ed within  the  barriers  in  front  of  the 
palace.  The  throng  was  kept  back,  and 
order  preserved,  by  porters  of  the  royal 
household,  who  made  good  use  of  their 
staves  upon  the  costards  of  such  who 
pressed  forward  too  rudely,  by  tall  yoemen 
of  the  guard,  having  the  king's  cognizance 


worked  in  ^old  on  their  breasts,  and  hal- 
berds in  their  hands,  and  by  mounted 
pursuivants  of  arms,  who  rode  constantly 
from  point  to  point.  Around  the  stage, 
npon  the  ground,  was  drawn  up  a  bevy 
of  trumpeters  in  embroidered  coats,  and 
with  silken  banners  on  their  trumpets. 
All  being,  at  last,  in  readiness,  five  heralds 
in  coats  of  arms  mounted  the  platform, 
and  stationed  themselves  upon  it,  awaiting 
the  Lords  coming  forth  from  the  Farliar 
ment  House  ;  and  when  this  occurred,  one 
of  the  trumpets  blew  thrice,  making  the 
palace  walls  echo  witli  the  shrill  blasts. 
Then  there  was  a  deep  silence  throughout 
the  hitherto  noisy  multitude,  in  the  midtit 
of  which  Somerset  herald  stepped  forward, 
and  in  a  loud  voice  made  proclamation  in 
the  following  terms :  "  Edward  the  Sixth, 
by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
also  Ireland,  in  earth  Supreme  Head, 
greeting, — Whereas  it  hath  pleased  Al- 
mighty God  on  Friday  last  to  call  to  his 
infinite  mercy  the  most  excellent  high  and 
mighty  Prince  Henry,  of  most  noble  and 
famous  memory,  our  most  dear  and  en- 
tirely beloved  father,  whose  soul  God 
pardon ! " 

Thereupon  the  herald  stopped,  and  im- 
mediately the  whole  band  of  trumpets 
blew  a  loud  and  courageous  blast,  stirring 
up  every  bosom.  When  this  ceased.  Gar- 
ter advanced,  and,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
cried  out,  "  God  save  our  noble  King  Ed- 
ward !"  upon  which  a  tremendous  shout 
rent  the  air.  Many  a  fervent  ejaculation 
was  uttered  for  the  young  king's  pros- 
perity ;  but  some  old  folk  who  had  the 
reputation  of  wisdom  shook  their  heads, 
and  said,  bodingly,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  "Wo  to  the  country  whose 
king  is  a  child  !" 

In  the  midst  of  these  various  expres- 
sions of  sentiment,  while  some  were  full 
of  joyful  anticipations,  and  others,  though 
very  few  in  comparison  with  the  rest,  in- 
dulged in  gloomy  forebodings,  while  the 
lords,  who  had  tariied  for  the  proclama- 
tion, were  moving  away,  and  the  heralds 
descending  from  the  stage,  a  distant  roar 
of  ordnance  was  heard  from  the  east, 
and  a  cry  arose  that  the  youns^  Idng  was 
going  to  the  Tower;  upon  winch  the  as- 
semblage began  to  disperse,  and  a  lar^e 
portion  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
old  fortress,  such  as  could  afford  it  taking 
boat  at  Westminster  and  going  down  the 
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river  to  London-bridge,  but  the  majority 
marching  past  the  fair  cross  of  Charing, 
erected  by  Edward  L  to  his  queen,  Elea- 
nor, and  along  the  Strand,  to  the  city. 
Many  of  the  lords  entered  the  barges  at 
the  privy-stairs,  near  the  palace,  while 
others,  anxious  to  make  greater  display, 
rode  through  the  streets  to  the  Tower,  at- 
tended by  Targe  retinues  of  servants.  The 
river  was  alive  with  craft  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  from  the  stately  and  gilded  barge, 
propelled  by  two  ranks  of  rowers,  to  the 
small  but  crowded  wherry.  But  it  was 
below  bridge,  and  near  the  Tower,  that 
the  greatest  stir  and  excitement  prevailed. 
Here  the  river  was  thronged,  and  much 
difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  smaller 
barks  either  in  remaining  stationary  or  in 
approaching  the  landing-places.  All  the 
barges,  balmgers,  pinnaces,  caravels,  and 
great  ships  moored  off  the  Tower,  many 
of  which  bad  painted  and  gilded  masts, 
were  decorated  with  flags  and  streamers. 
Amongst  the  larger  vessels  were  the 
3{ary  Rose  and  the  famous  Harry  Grraee 
d  J)ieu,  the  latter  standing  out  of  the 
water  like  a  castle,  with  two  towers  at 
the  stern.  No  sooner  did  the  ordnance 
of  the  fortress  announce  the  approach  of 
the  young  king,  than  all  of  these  ships  re- 
plied with  their  heavy  guns,  which  they 
then  carried  on  the  upper  deck  only,  the 
the  sides  of  the  vessels  not  being  pierced. 
By  these  discharges  the  tall  ships,  Trai- 
tors' Gate  and  the  dominant  White  Tower 
itself,  above  which  floated  the  royal  stand- 
ard, were  shrouded  in  smoke. 

Simultaneously  with  the  proclamation 
of  the  new  king  at  Westminster,  a  like 
announcement  had  been  made  by  sound 
of  trumpet  in  the  city  of  London,  under 
the  authority  of  a  sealed  commission,  by 
four  heralds  in  their  coats  of  arms — name- 
ly, Clarcncieux,  Carlisle,  Windsor,  and 
Chester — ^assisted  by  the  lord  mayor,  the 
aldermen,  and  the  sheriffs  in  their  scarlet 
robes.  Not  a  single  dissentient  voice 
was  heard,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
clamation was  received  with  immense 
cheeiing. 

On  the  same  day,  about  noon,  the 
youthful  prince  on  whom  the  crown  had 
devolved  set  forth  from  the  palace  of  En- 
field for  the  Tower,  accompanied  by  bis 
two  uncles,  by  his  master  of  horse,  and  a 
large  party  of  noblemen,  knights-pension- 
ers, esquires,  and  others,  all  very  richly 
attired,  and  making  an  extremely  gallant 
show.    From  his  youth  and  beauty,  Ed- 


ward excited  the  admiration  of  all  who 
beheld  him.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  gown 
of  cloth  of  silver,  embroidered  with  dam- 
ask gold,  and  wore  a  doublet  of  white 
velvet,  wrought  with  Venice  silver,  gar- 
nished with  rubies  and  diamonds.  His 
velvet  cap,  with  a  white  feather  in  it,  was 
ornamented  with  a  broocl)  of  diamonds ; 
his  girdle  was  worked  with  Venice  silver, 
and  decked  with  precious  stones  and 
knots  of  pearls,  and  his  buskins  were  of 
white  velvet.  His  milk-white  charger,  a 
noble  looking  but  easy-paced  animal,  was 
caparisoned  in  crimson  satin,  embroidered 
with  pearls  and  damask  gold,  and  the 
bridle  had  wide  reins  of  red  leather.  For 
his  yeara,  Edward  rode  remarkably  well, 
maintaining  his  seat  with  much  grace, 
and  promising  in  time  to  become  a  con- 
summate horseman,  like  his  uncle  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour.  By  the  young  king's 
express  command  in  contravention  of  the 
Earl  of  Hertford's  arrangement,  his  favor- 
ite uncle  rode  close  behind  him,  and  was 
not  unfrequently  called  forward  to  his 
royal  nephew's  side.  Mounted  on  a  fiery 
Arabian  courser,  black  as  jet,  but  whose 
movements  he  controlled  apparently  by 
his  will,  magnificently  attired,  as  his  wont, 
in  embroidered  velvet  cassock  and  silken 
doublet,  by  the  stateliness  of  his  person, 
and  the  haughtiness  of  hb  bearing,  Sey- 
mour threw  into  shade  all  the  other  no- 
bles composing  the  king's  train,  and  drew 
aU  eyes  upon  himself,  afler  Edward  had 
been  gazed  upon.  Elated  by  his  royal 
nephew's  notice,  his  breast  swelled  with 
secret  aspirations,  and  he  listened  to  the 
promptings  of  hb  towering  and  insane 
ambition.  Whenever  he  encountered  the 
stern  looks  of  his  brother,  he  replied  by  a 
glance  of  fierce  defiance. 

In  thb  way  the  royal  cavalcade  passed 
through  Tottenham,  where  a  large  as- 
semblage was  collected,  and  where  nu- 
merous clerks  and  priests  were  stationed 
near  the  .High  Cross,  bearing  censers, 
with  which  they  censed  the  young  king 
as  he  rode  by.  Other  villages  succeeded 
and  brought  fresh  crowds,  fresh  greetings, 
more  priests,  and  more  censing.  Fortu- 
nately, as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
day  was  extremely  fine,  so  the  procession 
lost  none  of  its  eflcct. 

Ere  long,  the  ancient,  and  at  that  time 
most  picturesque  city  of  London  came 
fully  in  view,  protected  by  its  gray  walls, 
only  to  be  entered  through  its  gates,  and 
remarkable  for  its  many  churches,  amidst 
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which  the  lofty  spire  of  old  Saint  Paul's 
was  proudly  conspicuous,  Joyously  were 
the  bells  ringing  in  all  these  churches ; 
but  deepest  and  loudest  in  tone,  and 
plainly  distinguished  above  the  rest,  were 
the  great  bells  of  the  cathedral.  Bom- 
bards, falconets,  and  sakcrs  were  likewise 
discharged  frora  the  city  walls  and  gates. 
Greatly  pleased  by  these  sounds,  the 
youthful  monarch  smiled  graciously,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour  told  him  it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  loyal  subjects,  the  good  citi- 
zens of  London,  meant  to  give  him  a 
hearty  welcome. 

Crossing  Finsbuiy  fields,  the  cavalcade 
entered  the  city  by  Bishopsgate.  There 
a  short  pause  occurred,  the  young  king 
being  met  by  the  lord  mayor — hight  Hen- 
ry Hubblcthorne — and  the  civic  authori- 
ties, and  being  obliged  to  listen  to  an  ora- 
tion, to  which  he  replied.  Acclamations 
greeted  him  on  all  hands  as  he  rode  slow- 
ly through  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  and 
blessings  were  showered  upon  his  head. 
Not,  perhaps,  expecting  so  much  enthusi- 
asm, or  at  all  events  unaccustomed  to  such 
a  display  of  it  towards  himself,  the  young 
sovereign  was  much  moved ;  but  he 
nevertheless  acknowledged  the  hearty  re- 
ception given  him  with  infinite  grace, 
bowing  repeatedly  right  and  left.  His 
youth  and  gentle  deportment  won  every 
heart,  and  all  hoped  that  a  prince  so  gra- 
cious and  full  of  promise  might  meet  with 
good  counsellors.  Time  had  not  allowed 
much  preparation  to  be  made  for  the 
young  king's  passage  through  the  city, 
but  several  of  the  houses  were  gaily  hung 
with  pieces  of  tapestry  and  cloths  of  gold 
and  silver,  while  embroidered  cushions 
were  set  in  the  windows,  from  which 
comely  citizens'  wives  and  their  blooming 
daughters  looked  down  upon  the  fair 
young  king,  and  on  his  handsome  uncle. 

Near  the  church  at  the  top  of  Grace- 
church  street,  Edward  was  met  by  a  sol- 
emn procession  fi-om  Saint  Paul's,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  persons  carrying 
silver  crosses,  the  priests  and  choir  of  the 
cathedral  in  their  vestments  and  robes, 
followed  by  several  of  the  city  companies 
in  their  liveries. 

As  the  royal  cal valcade  proceeded  along 
Fenchurch  street,  the  popular  enthusiasm 
increased,  until  tlie  clamor  became  almost 
deafening,  and  the  crowd  pressed  so  much 
upon  the  young  monarch,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  ho  could  move  on.  However, 
the  kindly  tone  in   which   he   besought 


those  nearest  him  to  stand  back,  opened 
a  way  for  him  almost  as  readily  as  the 
halberds  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard 
could  clear  it.  The  Earl  of  Hertford, 
who  ever  courted  popular  applause, 
smiled  upon  the  crowd  in  vain.  Atten- 
tion was  exclusively  directed  to  the  new 
king,  and  to  the  splendid-looking  person- 
age who  immediately  followed  him ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
twp  was  most  admired,  though  doubtless 
far  the  greater  amount  of  interest  at- 
tached to  Edward.  But  Hertford  had 
the  mortification  of  finding  himself  com- 
pletely overlooked  at  a  moment  when  he 
especially  desired  to  be  an  object  of  at- 
tention. 

Amid  these  manifestations  of  general 
enthusiasm  and  delight,  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  gratifying  to  him,  Edward 
reached  Tower  Hill,  where  the  populace 
was  kept  within  due  limits  by  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  mounted  city  guard. 
Here  the  ancient  palace  fortress  of  his 
predecessors,  wherein  his  august  father 
nad  commenced  his  reign,  and  wherein 
he  himself  was  about  to  keep  his  court  for 
a  while,  and  hold  his  councils,  burst  upon 
his  youthful  gaze.  No  sooner  was  the 
young  king  discerned  by  those  upon  the 
watch  for  his  cominc  than  from  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  White  Tower  burst  forth  a 
thundering  welcome.  The  ordnance  on 
the  wharf  oefore  the  fortress,  on  Traitor's 
Gate,  on  the  By-ward  Tower,  on  the  bar- 
bican and  the  bastions,  followed,  and  the 
roar  was  prolonged  by  the  guns  of  the 
ships  moored  close  at  hand  in  the  river. 

"There  spoke  old  Harry  Grace  d 
Dieu^^^  cried  Seymour.  "I  know  his  tre- 
mendous tones  well  enough." 

*'  'Tis  the  first  time  I  have  heard  thoRC 
guns,"  observed  Edward.  "In  sooth, 
they  have  a  terrible  sound." 

"  Your  enemies  think  so,  sire,"  rejoined 
Sir  Thomas,  with  a  laugh.  "  Few  who 
withstood  the  shot  of  those  guns  would 
care  to  hear  them  again.  But  you  will 
have  more  of  it  presently.  The  cannon- 
iers,  I  see,  are  once  more  ready  on  the 
White  Tower.  Heaven  grant  your  high- 
ness be  not  deafened  by  tlie  din !" 

"  Nay,  I  like  it,  sentle  uncle,"  replied 
the  young  king,  with  boyish  delight. 

Afl  he  spoke,  the  ordnance  from  the 
Tower  belched  forth  ag^n  ;  the  roar  be- 
ing continued  bv  the  guns  of  the  various 
ships,  and  closed  by  the  deep-voiced  can- 
non of  the  great  Marry. 
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"  'TIS  a  grand  soand  I"  exclaimed  Ed- 
ward, with  a  glowing  countenance.  "I 
should  like  to  witness  a  siege,  uncle." 

*'  Perchance  your  highness  may  have 
Yonr  wish,"  replied  Seymour.  "The 
French  are  like  to  give  us  somewhat  to  do 
at  Calais  and  Boulloign,  ere  long ;  and  if 
they  fail,  the  Scots  are  certain  to  find  us 
employment.  Your  grace  must  visit  Ber- 
wick. But  here  comes  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower  to  conduct  you  to  the  fortress." 

As  the  second  roar  of  ordnance  died 
away.  Sir  John  Gage,  mounted  upon  a 
powerful  sorrel  charger,  very  richly  ca- 
parisoned, issued  forth  from  the  Bulwark 
Gate.  He  was  closely  followed  by  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Sir  John  Mark- 
ham,  two  esquires,  likewise  on  horseback, 
and  by  a  long  train  on  foot,  headed  by 
the  chaplain  of  the  Tower  in  his  surplice, 
attended  by  the  verger  bearing  the  cross, 
and  cot)si8ting  of  the  chief  porter,  the 
gentleman-jailer,  and  other  officers,  with 
forty  yeomen  of  the  guard,  armed  with 
halberds,  and  clad  in  their  scarlet  liveries, 
with  the  Rose  and  Crown  embroidered 
upon  the  back — the  latter  walking  two 
aud  two. 

When  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
youthful  sovereign.  Sir  John  dismounted, 
and  committing  his  charger  to  an  esquire, 
bent  the  knee  before  Edward,  and  wel- 
comed him  to  the  Tower.  The  Lieu- 
tenant followed  the  example  of  his  supe- 
rior, after  which  the  chaplain  pronounced 
a  solemn  benediction.  This  done,  the 
Constable  and  Lieutenant  re-mounted 
their  steeds;  the  yeomen  of  the  guard 
and  the  others  wheeled  round,  and  return- 
ed as  they  had  come,  while  Sir  John 
Gage  preceded  the  young  monarch  to  the 
fortress 

On  the  stone  bridge,  built  across  the 
moat  between  the  barbican  and  the  By- 
ward  Tower,  were  collected  all  the  illus- 
trious persons  constituting  the  upper  and 
lower  councils  appointed  by  the  late 
king's  will,  except  such  as  were  actually 
in  attendance  at  the  moment.  Chief 
amongst  them  were  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
theLord  Chancellor ;  the  two  former  being 
in  full  ecclesiastical  costume,  and  the  lat- 
ter in  his  robes  of  oflice,  with  the  collar  of 
the  Garter  round  his  shoulders.  Instead 
of  sharing  in  the  general  animation, 
Wriotheslcy  looked  on  with  lowering 
brows,  and  to  judge  from  the  sternness 
of  hb  visasce  and  the  coldness  of  his  man- 


ner  towards  his  companions,  he  medita- 
ted some  hostile  course  as:ainst  them.  In 
the  next  rank  were  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
the  venerable  Lord  Russel,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  brother  to  Queen  Catherine  Parr, 
and  Lords  St.  John  and  Lisle.  Most  of 
these  wore  the  Garter,  and  Lord  Lisle 
was  attired  with  extraordinary  splendor. 
Behind  them  were  the  three  judges  in 
their  robes,  Montague,  North,  and  Brom- 
ley. The  rest  of  the  brilliant  assemblage 
consisted  of  Sir  William  Paget,  chief 
secretary  of  state ;  Sir  Anthony  Denny 
and  Sir  William  Herbert,  chief  gentlemen 
of  the  piivy-chamber ;  the  vice-chamber- 
lain, the  treasurer,  and  several  others. 
Yeomen  of  the  guard  bearing  halberds, 
trumpeters  sounding  loud  flourishes,  bear- 
ers of  standards,  banners,  guidons,  pen- 
nons, pensils,  and  bandrols,  heralds  in 
coats  of  arms,  pursuivants  of  arms  and 
marshals  of  arms  with  maces,  came  first, 
and  the  members  of  the  council  drew 
back  on  cither  side  to  allow  them  passage. 
Next  came  the  Constable  of  the  Tower, 
compelling  his  charger  to  move  back- 
wards along  the  whole  length  of  the 
bridge,  until  he  brought  him  under  the 
vaulted  archway  of  the  By- ward  Tower, 
where  horse  and  rider  remained  motion- 
less as  an,  equestrian  statue.  While  this 
feat  was  performed  with  so  much  address 
that  no  disturbance  was  caused  to  the 
by-standers,  amid  loud  cheers  from  the 
beholders  gathered  on  the  walls  and  tow- 
ers of  the  fortress,  the  king  rode  upon 
the  bridge,  and  had  got  about  half  M'ay 
across  it,  when  the  lords  of  the  council, 
headed  by  Cranmer,  advanced  to  pay 
him  homage.  A  short  address,  conclud- ' 
ing  with  a  benediction,  was  pronoun- 
ced by  the  primate,  during  which  all  the 
others,  except  Tunstal,  knelt  down.  The 
blessing  over,  the  kneeling  lords  arose, 
and  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  "  Vive  le 
noble  no  JSclouard  /"  And  the  same  cry 
was  repeated  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  was  close 
behind  his  royal  nephew,  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  all 
upon  the  bridge. 

Edward  thanked  them,  in  his  clear  musi- 
cal voice,  for  these  demonstrations  of  their 
loyalty  and  attachment.  Then  followed 
the  ceremonial  of  the  delivery  of  the  keys 
of  the  Tower,  which  was  thus  accomplish- 
ed. Attended  by  the  chief  porter,  bear- 
ing the  keys  on  an  embroidered  cushion, 
the  Constable  of  the  Tower  rode  forth 
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from  beneath  the  gateway,  and  approach- 
ed the  king — the  lords  of  the  council 
drawing  back  on  either  side.  Tlie  bearer 
of  the  keys  then  knelt  down  and  in'offered 
them  to  his  majesty,  wiio  graciously 
thanked  him,  but  desired  they  might  re- 
main in  the  custody  of  his  right  trusty 
and  well-beloved  cousin  and  councillor. 
Sir  John  Gage,  seeing  they  be  in  no 
better  hands.  Thereupon,  the  Constable 
bowed  to  the  saddle-bow,  and,  without 
more  ado,  backed  his  charger  through 
the  Tower  gates,  which  were  flung  wide 
open,  and  so  into  the  lower  ward ;  the 
lords  of  the  council  forming  themselves 
into  a  procession,  and  following  as  Gage 
retreated,  and  the  king  and  his  retinue 
sh)wly  advancing,  amid  the  reUerated 
acclamations  of  the  beholders,  so  that, 
after  a  while,  all  had  entered  the  fortress. 

A  striking  sight  greeted  the  young 
monarch  as  he  passed  through  the  gates. 
From  the  By -ward  Tower  to  the  Bloody 
Tower  the  whole  of  the  lower  ward  was 
filled  with  archers  and  arquebusiers  of  the 
royal  guard  in  their  full  accoutrements, 
drawn  up  in  two  lines — the  archers  on  the 
right,  and  the  arquebusiers  on  the  left. 

All  these  were  picked  men,  of  very  tall 
stature,  and  their  morions,  breastplates, 
and  tassettes  were  well  burnished.  Cap- 
tains and  other  officers  of  the  guard,  dis- 
tinguishable from  their  splendid  equip- 
ments, were  stationed  at  intervals.  The 
sight  of  these  stalwart  fellows,  who  had 
been  his  father^s  guard  in  ordinary,  and 
had  attended  the  late  king  to  France,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Seymonr  informed  Edward, 
delighted  the  youthful  sovereign.  lie 
'  had  much  military  ardor  in  his  composi- 
tion, and  might  have  displayed  it  in  ac- 
tion, if  circumstances  had  permitted.  As 
it  was  the  veterans  upon  whom  he  now 
admiringly  smiled  as  he  rode  past  them, 
occasionally  expressing  a  word  of  com- 
mendation that  sank  deep  into  the  heart 
of  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  predict- 
ed that  he  would  become  a  hero. 

Thus  making  his  way,  he  passed  throngh 
the  gloomy  gateway  of  the  Bloody  Tower, 
glancing  at  the  iron  teeth  of  the  huge 
portcullis  by  which  it  was  defended,  and, 
mounting  the  hill,  turned  off  on  the  right 
and  entered  a  court,  at  that  time  existing 
between  the  White  Tower  and  the  palace, 
and  which  was  now  densely  filled  by  the 
various  personages  composing  the  pro- 
cession. Here  alighting,  he  was  ceremo- 
uioosly  ushered  into  the  palace. 


III. 


HOW  Tint  FARL  OF  HKRTFORD  WAS  MADR  LORD  PROTBCTOR  OF 
TUB  RBALSI,  AXO  GOVRRHOR  OP  TMK  KIXG^S  PRRSOU  DVBIirO 
HIS  NONAQI. 

Shortly  after  Edward's  arrival  at  the 
Tower,  and  while  the  young  monarch  was 
preparing  to  receive  all  thelords,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  who  had  flocked  thither  to 
swear  allegiance  to  him,  a  conference  took 
place  in  the  lesser  council-chamber  of  the 
White  Tower,  (now  used  as  a  depository 
for  state  papers  and  records,)  to  which 
none  but  members  of  the  upper  and  lower 
councils  were  admitted.  The  lower  coun- 
cil could  not  vote,  but  they  were  allowed 
to  assist  at  the  deliberation.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  meeting,  a  resolution  was  mov- 
ed by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had  his 
own  motives  for  making  the  proposition, 
that  they  should  all  solemnly  swear  to 
maintain  inviolate  every  part  and  article 
of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  their  late 
sovereign  lord  and  master.  This  motion, 
though  displeasing  to  some,  could  not  be 
opposed,  and  the  oath  was  administered 
accordingly. 

"  The  oath  has  been  taken,"  muttered 
Wroi  thesley,  glancing  at  Hertford.  '"  We 
shall  now  see  who  will  attempt  to  break 
it." 

He  had  not  to  wait  long,  for  Sir  Wil- 
liam Paget,  chief  secretary  of  state,  and 
Hertford's  principal  associate,  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  craving  their  attention,  said : 

"  Before  we  proceed  further,  my  lords 
and  gentlemen,  I  may  remark  that  it  will 
be  highly  embarrassing  to  the  people,  and 
especially  to  foreign  ambassadors,  if  they 
are  compelled  to  address  themselves  on 
every  occasion  to  sixteen  persons,  all  of 
them  clothed  with  the  same  authority.  I 
therefore  propose  to  you,  as  a  preliminary 
measure,  that  we  select  from  our  number 
the  worthiest  and  fittest  amongst  us  to  be 
chief  and  president,  conferring  upon  him 
the  title  of  Lord  Protector  of  the  Realm. 
By  such  means  there  will  be  infinitely 
speedier  dispatch  of  business,  while  no 
change  whatever  can  take  place  in  the  es- 
tablished form  of  goveiTiment,  inasmnch 
as  an  express  condition  shall  be  annexed 
to  the  dignity,  that  the  Lord  Protector 
shall  do  no  act  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  entire  body  of  the  council." 

"  Tour  motion  can  not  bo  entertained, 
good  master  secretary,"  cried  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  rising,  and  speaking  with 
much  warmth.    "  It  is  in  du*ect  contradio- 
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tion  of  the  late  king's  will,  which  you  have 
just  sworn  to  uphold,  and  which  you  can 
not  infringe  in  any  particular  without  un- 
faithfulness to  your  trust.  We  will  have 
no  chief^  president,  or  Lord  Protector. 
No  such  appointment  was  contemplated 
hy  our  late  royal  master.  I  defy  you  to 
show  it.  Equal  authority  was  given  by 
him  to  us  all,  and  I  refuse  to  transfer  any 
portion  of  mine  to  another  exeeator,  be 
he  whom  he  may."  And  he  glanced 
menacingly  at  Hertford,  who,  however, 
seemed  perfectly  easy  as  to  the  result. 

^^  But  if  our  choice  should  fall  on  you, 
my  lord,  would  your  objections  to  the  step 
be  equally  strons,"  said  Sir  Richard  Rich, 
another  of  Hertford's  partizans,  rising. 

"Ay,  many  woula  they !"  rejoined 
Wriothesley.  "  I  wot  well  you  have  no 
thought  of  choosing  me,  Sir  Richard  ;  but 
if  you  had,  you  could  not  lawfully  do  it, 
neither  would  I  accept  the  office  of  Lord 
Protector  if  offered  me,  knowing  it  to  be 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  our  late  sov- 
ereign lord  and  master  that  any  one  of  us 
should  have  higher  power  than  his  fellows. 
You  must  take  the  will  as  it  is — ^not  as 
you  would  have  it." 

^^  Far  be  it  from  me  to  propose  aught 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
our  lamented  master's  testamentary  injunc- 
tions," said  Paget ;  **  but  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness and  the  convenience  of  the  govern- 
ment generally,  require  that  we  should  have 
a  head.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  nothing 
hut  perplexity  and  confusion.  Moreover, 
since  the  Lord  Protector  will  in  reality 
have  no  power  except  such  as  is  derived 
from  us  all,  I  can  see  no  harm  in  the  ap- 
pointment— but  much  good.  I  therefore 
claim  your  voices  for  his  majesty's  elder 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  whom  I  look 
upon  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  our  chief. 
If  you  consult  your  own  dignity,  you  will 
grace  him  with  the  title  of  Lord  Protector, 
and  aa  he  is  nearest  in  relationship  to 
the  king  that  now  is,  and  must  have  his 
majesty's  interest  at  heart  more  than  any 
other,  you  can  not  do  better  than  appoint 
him  governor  of  the  king's  person  during 
his  nonage." 

"It  can  not  be  done,  I  say,"  cried 
Wroithesley,  stamping  furiously  on  the 
ground.  "  I  will  never  agree  to  it — and, 
at  least,  the  election  must  be  unanimous." 

"  Not  so,  ray  lord.  A  plurality  of 
voices  will  suffice,"  rejoined  Paget. 

"Be  calm,  I  entreat  you,  my  lord," 
said  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  in  a  low  voice. 


to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  "  Your  opposi- 
tion will  avail  nothing,  but  your  adhesion 
will  make  you  Earl  of  Southampton." 

"Ha!  say  you  so?"  exclaimed  Wrio- 
thesley, becoming  suddenly  appeased,  and 
sitting  down. 

"  Proceed  without  fear,"  whispered  Sir 
Anthony  to  Paget.  "  1  have  stopped  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  mouth  with  an  earl- 
dom." 

*^  It  is  well,"  returned  the  other,  in  the 
same  tone.  Then  lookins:  round  the 
assemblage,  he  added,  ^'  If  I  understand 
aright,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  you  all 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  meet  my  Lord 
of  Hertford  be  appointed  President  of  the 
Council,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Protector 
of  the  Realm,  and  Governor  of  the  King's 
Person  during  his  minority.  Be  pleased 
to  signify  your  assent  by  your  voices," 

"  Hold  yet  a  moment !"  interposed  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  again  rising.  ^'  Couple 
with  your  proposal  the  condition  that  the 
Lord  Protector  shall  do  nothing  save  with 
the  assent  of  all  the  other  councillors. 
On  that  understanding  I  am  content  to 
withdraw  my  opposition." 

"It  is  distinctly  so  understood,  my 
lord,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  adhesion," 
replied  Paget,  bowing.  "  Are  all  the  rest 
agreed  ?"  he  added. 

Upon  which,  the  others  arose,  exclaim- 
ing with  one  accord,  "  that  no  one  was 
so  fit  to  be  Lord  Protector  as  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  and  that  they  were  all  content 
with  the  appointment." 

"  I  meddle  not  with  secular  matters,," 
observed  Crannier,  "for  the  conduct 
whereof  I  am  little  fitted.  But  feeling 
well  assured  that  the  affi\irs  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  managed  with  wisdom 
and  ability  by  my  Lord  of  Hertford  ;  and 
feeling  also  certain  that  no  efforts  on  his 
part  will  be  spared  to  purge  and  purify 
the  Church,  and  establish  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  I  have  given  my 
voice  for  him." 

"  I  have  concurred  in  my  Lord  of  Hert- 
ford's appointment,"  said  Tunstal,  "in 
the  belief  that  it  is  essential  there  should 
be  a  head  to  the  government ;  and  in  the 
firm  belief  also  that  no  better  person  than 
his  lordship  can  be  found  for  the  office. 
But  still  adhering,  as  I  do,  to  the  old  re- 
ligion, though  I  have  been  content,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  to  conform  to  many 
changea  w*rought  in  it  by  our  late  sov- 
ereign lord  and  master,  I  am  strongly 
averse  to  any  further  Reformation,  as  it 
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is  called,  and  I  shall  deeply  regret  the 
vote  I  have  given  if  I  find  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector take  advantage  of  the  power  just 
conferred  upon  liim  to  push  for  further 
separation  from  the  See  of  Rome,  and  to 
widen  and  deepen  the  breaches  already 
unhappily  made  in  the  Church. 

"No  fear  of  that,  ray  lord  of  Durham," 
said  Wriothesley ;  "  the  cause  of  Rome  is 
too  ably  supported  in  the  upper  council 
by  yourself,  by  my  lords  of  Arundel  and 
Su  John,  by  Sir  Edward  Wotton,  Sir 
Anthony  Brown,  and  Doctor  Nicholas 
Wotton  ;  and  in  the  lower  council  by  Sir 
John  Gage,  Sir  William  Petre,  Sir  John 
Baker,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cheyney.  I  say 
nothing  of  myself— but  you  may  count  on 
all  ray  zeal.  We  will  resist — strenuously 
resist — any  further  interference  with  our 
religion." 

"  You  have  spoken  our  sentiments,  my 
lord,"  said  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  other 
friends  of  ^the  old  belief.  "  We  are  dis- 
posed to  make  up  the  breach  w^iih  the  See 
of  Rome,  not  to  widen  it." 

"  Nay,  my  good  lords  and  gentlemen, 
let  there  be  no  disagreement  amongst  us," 
said  Hertford,  in  a  bland  and  conciliatory 
voice.  Then  bowing  around,  he  added, 
"Accept,  I  pray  you  all,  my  hearty 
thanks  for  the  high  and  important  offices 
just  conferred  upon  me.  My  best  endea- 
vors shall  be  used  to  satisfy  you  all.  I 
shall  strive  to  reconcile  differences,  not 
to  heighten  them ;  I  shall  be  moderate 
and  tolerant,  rather  than  over-zealous; 
and  I  can  not  far  err,  seeing  I  must  be 
guided  and  controlled  by  your  collective 
opinions  and  wisdom."  This  speech  pro- 
ducing the  effect  desired  by  the  new 
Lord  Protector,  he  went  on.  "  And  now, 
my  lords  and  gentlemen,  there  is  a  mat- 
tor  wherein  many  of  ye  are  concerned  to 
which  I  would  direct  your  present  atten- 
tion, though  the  full  accomplishment 
thereof  must  necessarily  be  deferred  to 
another  time.  As  you  are  all  doubtless 
aware,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  late  king^s 
will  requiring  us,  his  executors,  to  make 
good  all  his  promises  of  any  sort  or  kind. 
What  these  promises  were  it  will  be  need- 
ful to  ascertain  without  delay.  As  a 
means  hitherto,  I  will  call  upon  one  who, 
being  greatly  trusted,  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  his  majesty's  inten* 
tions,  to  declare.  I  address  myself  to 
you,  Sir  William  Paget,  and  require  you 
to  state  explicitly  as  much  as  you  know 
of  the  late  kiug's  designs." 


"  I  can  answer  your  inquiries  without 
difficulty,  ray  lord,"  replied  the  chief  sec- 
retary, *'  for  I  have  a  book  wherein  the 
king's  wishes  were  set  down  by  myself, 
under  his  majesty's  direction,  by  whom, 
as  ye  will  see,  the  memoranda  are  signed. 
Here  it  is,"  he  added,  exhibiting  the 
book.  "  From  this  ye  will  learn  the  hon- 
ors and  rewards  meant  to  be  conferred 
by  him  upon  his  faithful  servants.  Here- 
in ye  will  find  it  written,  that  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  shall  be  created  Lord  High 
Treasurer  and  Earl  Marshal,  "with  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  his  son 
Earl  of  Hertford ;  in  support  of  which 
titles,  yearly  revenues  are  to  arise  to  the 
duke  and  his  son  out  of  the  next  bishop's 
land  that  shall  fall  due." 

"  That  may  be,  Durham,"  observed  Tun- 
stal.  "  His  majesty  hath  shown  as  little 
scruple  towards  us  of  the  superior  clergy, 
as  he  (lid  towards  the  monasteries." 

"  Nay,  I  trust  my  revenues  will  not 
arise  from  your  diocese,  my  lord,"  said 
Hertford,  "  though  it  be  the  richest  and 
most  considerable  in  the  kingdom.  What 
more,  good  master  secretary  ?" 

"  The  Earl  of  Essex  is  set  down  to  be 
Marquis  of  Northampton,"  pursued  Pa- 
get ;  "  the  Lord  Lisle  to  be  Earl  of  War- 
wick,  the  Lord  Wriothesley" — and  he 
paused  to  glance  at  the  Lord  Chancellor 
— "  to  be  Earl  of  Southampton  ;  Sir 
Richard  Rich  to  be  Baron  Rich  ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour  to  be  Baron  Seymour 
of  Sudley,  and  Lord  High  Admiral." 

The  latter  announcement  was  receiv- 
ed with  considerable  applause,  especially 
from  those  of  the  lower  council,  and  the 
subject  of  it  was  warmly  congratulated  by 
his  companions.  Seymour,  however,  look- 
ed discontented,  and  evidently  thought  he 
had  been  inadequately  rewarded.  Ono 
person  only  in  the  upper  council  took  um- 
brage at  the  appointment.  Tliis  was  the 
existing  Lord  High  Admiral,  Lord  Lisle. 

"How  is  this?"  he  cried,  angrily.  "Am 
I  to  be  deprived  of  my  office  ?" 

"  Only  to  have  something  better,"  re- 
plied the  Lord  Protector.  "  Resign  your 
patent  in  my  brother's  favor,  and  I  will 
indemnify  you  with  the  post  of  Grand 
Chamberlain,  which  I  now  hold." 

"  I  am  quite  content  with  the  exchange, 
my  lord,"  replied  Lisle,  his  angry  looks 
giving  way  to  smiles. 

"  What  of  Sir  John  Gage  ?"  demanded 
the  Lord  Protector.  "  Is  he  not  to  be 
exalted  ?'» 
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No  mention  is  made  of  him,"  replied 
Paget,  shaking  liis  head. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  resounded  the 
the  deep  voice  of  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cham- 
ber. 

"  Is  there  no  title  l^estowed  on  yourself, 
jrood  master  secretary  ?"  inquired  the 
Lord  Protector. 

"  Your  lordship  will  see  when  you  look 
over  the  book,"  replied  Paget. 

'^  Being  in  wailing  when  these  memo- 
randa were  made,"  observed  Sir  Anthony 
Denny,  "  I  told  his  majesty  that  master 
secretary  had  remembered  all  but  himself; 
whereupon  the  king  desired  me  to  write 
liim  down  for  a  yearly  revenue  as  appear- 
cth  in  the  book." 

"  Revenues  were  granted  to  all  whom 
the  king  designed  to  honor,"  said  Paget, 
"and  were  destined  to  spring  from  the 
forfeit  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk; 
but  this  plan  has  been  defeated  by  the 
duke,  who,  as  ye  know,  prevailed  upon 
liis  majesty  to  settle  the  estates  on  his  son, 
our  present  sovereign.  Consequently, 
the  revenues  must  be  derived  from  other 
sources." 

"All  shall  be  ordered  in  due  time,"  re- 
joined the  Lord  Protector.  "After  the 
coronation  of  his  present  majesty,  all  the 
creations  appointed  by  the  late  king  shall 
be  made.  Until  then,  those  who  are  most 
interested  must  be  content  to  wait.  And 
now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  let  us  to 
the  king,  who  by  this  time  must  have  en- 
tered the  presence-chamber.  I  pray  your 
grace  to  come  with  me." 

This  be  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  however,  held  bact  to 
let  him  pass  forth  first.  The  rest  of  the 
council,  of  both  degrees,  followed  them 
out  of  the  chamber. 


IV. 


BOW  m  ToimmTL  ittso  was  kkiohtrd  by  trb  lord  nto- 

nCTOH  ;  AKO  HOW  lUB  LOU>  MATOR  Or  LOaoOM  WJlB  KNIOHTBD 
BT  TBK  KIXO. 

Young  Edward's  first  reception  was 
held  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  "White 
Tower — a  vast  apartment  still  existing, 
and  which,  if  its  height  were  only  propor- 
tionate to  its  length  and  width,  would 
almost  be  without  equal.  As  it  is,  the 
chamber  is  very  noble,  with  a  massive 
timber  roof,  flat,  and  of  immense  weight, 
snppofted  by  double  ranges  of  stout  oak 
pillars.    Around  this  chamber  run  narrow 


stone  galleries,  arched  and  vaulted,  con- 
structed within  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
and  having  large  semicircular  opennigs 
for  the  admission  of  light. 

Fitted  np  as  it  was  for  the  grand  cere- 
monial about  to  take  in  it,  the  pre- 
sence-chamber, for  so  it  was  then  styled, 
looked  really  magnificent ;  neither  was  it 
at  all  too  large  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  numerous  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest 
order,  nobles,  knights,  city  authorities — 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sherifK*  to 
wit  —  pensioners,  esquires,  henchmen, 
pages,  yoeraen  of  the  guard,  marshals  of 
arms,  pursuivants,  trumpeters,  and  others, 
by  whom  it  was  thronged^  So  over- 
crowded was  it,  in  fact,  that  the  stone 
galleries  previously  mentioned  were  filled. 

The  walls  were  hung  with  costly  tapes- 
try, and  the  pillars  garnished  with  cloth 
of  gold,  the  sides  of  the  chamber  and  the 
roof  being  thickly  set  with  banners  of 
arms  and  descents,  together  with  banner- 
ols of  the  king's  dominions,  while  the 
floor  was  deeply  strewn  with  rushes. 

At  the  upper  end  there  was  a  cloth  of 
estate,  beneath  which,  upon  a  dais  with 
three  steps,  sat  the  youthful  monarch  ; 
a  w^ide  open  space,  covered  with  a  carpet, 
being  kept  in  front  of  the  throne  by  silken 
cords  drawn  from  side  to  side,  at  the  en- 
trance to  which  space  stood  the  vice- 
chamberlain  and  other  court  officials, 
while  the  exit  was  guarded  by  gentlemen- 
ushers. 

Within  these  privileged  precinct^s  only 
two  persons  had  as  yet  been  admitted — 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
newly-made  Lord  Protector.  •  In  his  qual- 
ity of  grand  chamberlain,  Hertford  stood 
on  the  light  of  the  king,  bearing  the  wand 
of  oflice,  while  the  primate  occupied  a 
place  on  the  left. 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  excitement 
to  the  young  king,  whose  breast  was  filled 
with  emotions  such  as  he  had  never  before 
experienced;  but  though  much  agitated 
internally,  lie  maintained  an  outward  ap- 
pearance of  composure,  and  performed 
the  new  and  difficult  part  he  was  required 
to  enact  in  a  manner  that  won  him  uni- 
versal admiration.  Once  or  twice  he 
glanced  at  his  uncle,  the  Lord  Protector, 
somewhat  timidly,  wishing  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour  were  in  his  place,"but  Hertford's 
bland  and  courtier-like  manner  quickly 
reassured  him.  Edward's  face  was  flush- 
ed, and  his  eves  unusually  brilliant,  for 
his  pulse  beat  last ;  and  though  his  deport- 
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ment  might  want  the  majesty  that  years 
alone  can  impart,  it  had  something  infinite- 
ly more  charming  in  the  almost  childlike 
grace  of  the  young  monarch,  and  in  the 
sweetness  and  simplicity  of  his  looks. 

The  queen-dowager,  who,  surrounded 
by  her  ladies  of  honor — the  Marchioness 
of  Dorset,  the  Countess  ot*  Hertford,  Lady 
Herbert,  Lady  Tyrwhitt,  and  others — 
sat  beneath  a  lesser  canopy  on  the  right 
side  of  the  room,  regarded  him  with  al- 
most maternal  pride  and  affection.  The 
widowed  queen  had  been  summoned  from 
the  privacy  to  which  she  had  retired  on 
the  demise  of  her  royal  husband,  and  was 
now  lodged  within  the  Tower. 

All  needful  preliminaries  having  been 
gone  through,  the  whole  of  the  council, 
headed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  entered 
the  reserved  space,  and  passing  one  by 
one  before  Edward,  who  arose  lo  receive 
them,  knelt  down,  kissed  the  youthful 
sovereign's  hand,  and  vowed  allegiance 
to  him.  Such  a  ceremony  must  be  always 
interesting,  but  it  was  never,  perhaps, 
more  interesting  than  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, when  the  extreme  youth  and 
beauty  of  the  monarch  lent  it  a  peculiar 
charm. 

As  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  approached, 
Edward,  who  had  not  hitherto  spoken, 
observed,  with  a  smile, 

**  You  have  already  vowed  fidelity  to 
me,  cjentle  uncle." 

"  Gramercy  for  the  reminder,  my  gra- 
cious liege,"  replied  Seymour,  "Yet 
shall  not  that  vow,  which  I  will  most  re- 
ligiously keep,  prevent  me  from  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  from  subject  to  sov- 
ereign." And  kneeling  down,  ho  went 
through  the  ceremony  like  the  others,  but 
with  even  more  fervor. 

The  whole  of  the  council  having  thus 
sworn  fidelity  to  the  king,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor advanced,  and  making  a  profound 
obeisance  to  Edward,  informed  him,  in  a 
voice  distinctly  audible  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  vast  and  crowded  chamber, 
that  they  had  unanimously  elected  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  to  be  Lord  Protector. 

"  You  have  done  well,"  replied  Edward. 
"I  approve  the  council's  choice.  But 
you  have  more  to  say.  Proceed,  my 
lord." 

"  Considering  the  tender  years  of  your 
highness,"  rejoined  Wriothealey,  "we 
have  deemed  it  expedient  to  appoint  a 
governor  of  your  royal  person  during 
your  nonage." 


"  I  am  right  glad  of  it,"  said  Edward, 
fixing  his  eye  upon  Sir  Thomas  Seymour. 
"  And  you  have  chosen " 

"  As  your  majesty  will  naturally  antici- 
pate, we  have  chosen  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
for  your  governor,"  replied  Wriothesley. 

"How?"  exclaimed  Edward,  unable  to 
conceal  his  disappointment.  "Marry, 
this  is  not  what  I  expected  I" 

"  Does  not  our  choice  give  your  high- 
ness satisfaction?"  inquired  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  with  secret  malice.  "The 
Earl  of  Hertford  is  your  uncle." 

"  But  I  have  another  uncle,"  cried  Ed- 
ward, with  much  vivacity.  "  Marry,  you 
should  have  chosen  him." 

"  By  my  life,  the  boy  is  his  father's  true 
son,"  whispered  Sir  John  Gage  to  Sey- 
mour; "he  will  have  you  for  governor." 

"  He  will,  if  they  will  let  him  have  his 
way,"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  doubtfully. 

"  And  he  will  have  it,  if  he  holds  firm," 
rejoined  the  constable. 

Several  of  the  upper  council  had  ex- 
changed looks  at  the  vivacious  expression 
of  the  young  king's  sentiments  and  incli- 
nations, and  seemed  shaken  in  their  re- 
solve. Seymour  began  to  think  his  grand 
point  was  gained.  The  Lord  Protector 
looked  uneasy,  but  Craumer  came  to  the 
rescue. 

"I  can  eas'ly  understand  your  higb- 
ness's  preference  of  your  younger  uncle," 
observed  the  primate  to  the  young  king ; 
"but  age,  experience,  and  I  may  add  high 
station,  render  the  Earl  of  Hertford  the 
more  suitable  of  the  two  to  be  your  gov- 
ernor." 

"The  last  defect  might  be  easily 
amended,  your  grace,"  rejoined  Edward, 
in  a  tone  of  pique,  "  though  I  can  not  so 
readily  give  my  uncle  Sir  Thomas,  ray 
lord  of  Hertford's  years  and  experience. 
But  be  it  as  ye  will.  Ye  are  the  best 
judges  of  what  is  fittest  for  me.  I  hear- 
tily thank  your  grace  and  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  the  council  for  the  care 
taken  of  me." 

Thus  were  Seymour's  hopes  rudely 
dashed  to  the  ground.  But  he  was  some- 
what cheered  by  a  significant  look  direct- 
ed towards  him  by  his  royal  nephew— a 
look  that  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of 
the  Lord  Protector. 

"  If  I  caa  not  be  ffovemor  of  his  per- 
son, at  all  events  I  shall  have  unlimited 
inflaence  over  him  in  secret,"  mentally 
ejaculated  Seymour. 

Their  business  over,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
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lor  and  the  rest  of  the  council  retired. 
They  were  succeeded  by  the  lords  spiri- 
tual, headed  by  Gardiner,  who,  as  chief 
prelate,  walked  first  Tunstal  having  de- 
parted with  the  council,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  was  followed  by  Doctor  Bon- 
ner, Bishop  of  London,  and  the  long  list 
of  church  dignitaries  was  closed  by  Doctor 
Bush,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

Then  came  the  lords  temporal,  foremost 
of  whom  was  the  Marquis  of  Dorset.  The 
Earls  of  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  and 
Sussex,  succeeded.  £ach  noble,  as  he 
arose  from  paying  homage,  exclaimed 
with  a  loud  and  earnest  voice,  "  God  save 
your  grace !"  Then  came  Lord  Morley, 
Lord  Dacre  of  the  North,  and  the  Lords 
Ferrers,  Clinton,  Gray,  and  Scrope. 
These  were  succeeded  by  the  Lords 
Abergavenny,  Conyers,  Latimer,  Fitz- 
walter,  and  Bray,  with  a  multitude  of 
others  whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  par- 
ticularize ;  neither  can  we  call  over  the 
long  roll  of  knights  and  esquires  who  sub- 
sequently vowed  allegiance  to  their  youth- 
ful sovereign. 

Suffice  it  to  mention  that  among  those 
who  thus  swore  fidelity  to  the  new  king 
were  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  the 
aldermen  and  sheriff  in  their  scarlet 
robes. 

It  was  while  the  civic  authorities  were 
yet  in  Edward's  presence,  that  he  prayed 
them  to  tarry  a  moment,  and  descending 
from  the  throne  besought  his  elder  uncle 
to  knight  him. 

Whereupon,  the  Lord  Protector  imme- 
diately drew  his  sword  and  dubbed  the 
king ;  after  which,  the  youthful  monarch 
took  his  uncle's  sword,  and  commanding 
the  lord  mayor  to  kneel,  struck  him  on 


the  shoulder  with  the  blade  with  right 

food  will,  bidding  him  arise  Sir  Henry 
[ubblethorne. 

Being  a  very  portly  personage,  the  lord 
mayot*  had  much  ado  to  get  up  again,  but 
havinff  accomplished  the  fiaat,  with  con- 
siderable embarrassment  he  proffered  his 
thanks  to  the  youthful  king,  who  could 
scarce  forbear  from  laughing  at  his  confu- 
sion. 

Then  the  young  monorch  sigaiu  grace- 
fully ascended  the  throne.  As  soon  as 
he  faced  the  assemblage,  they  all  cried 
out  together,  "  God  save  the  noble  King 
Edward !" 

The  trumpets  were  then  sounded. 

Then  the  young  king  took  off  his  cap 
with  much  majesty  of  action,  and  stood 
erect  before  them  all. 

Silence  immediately  ensued  —  a  tag 
might  have  been  heard  to  fall.  Amidst 
this  deep  hush,  in  tones  that  vibrated 
through  every  breast,  and  stirred  up  the 
strongest  feelings  of  loyalty  and  devotion, 
the  young  king  said, 

"We  heartily  thank  you,  my  lords  all. 
Hereafter,  in  all  that  ye  shall  have  to  do 
with  us  for  any  suit  or  causes,  ye  shall  be 
heartily  welcome." 

Once  more  the  trumpets  were  sounded. 
Cannon  replied  from  without.  And  so 
the  ceremony  ended. 

A  grand  banquet  followed,  at  which  all 
the  lords  assisted — the  queen  dowager 
sitting  on  the  king's  right,  and  the  Lord 
Protector  on  the  left. 

That  night,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, the  whole  of  the  council,  upper 
and  lower,  with  many  of  the  nobles  and 
knights  and  their  attendants,  were  lodged 
within  the  Tower. 


A  WowDEBPUL  Fleet  of  thb  Wihd-bound. — 
The  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations  arrested 
for  two  months  in  their  exit  from  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  combined  operation  of  the  westerly  current 
and  the  west  wind,  has  at  length  been  liberated  by  a 
strong  Levanter.  The  long  and  unremitting  preva- 
lence of  the  late  westerly  gales  rendered  the  accu- 
mulation of  wind  bound  vessels  in  the  bay  at  anchor 
behind  the  Rock,  or  cruising  on  the  side  of  Cape  de 
Gatt,  almost  unprecedented.  The  journals  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Spain  estimated  at  1500  the  num- 
ber between  Cape  de  Gatt  and  Fuengirola.  About 
SiiO  more  in  tiie  bay  or  behind  the  Bock  are  in  sight 


from  the  signal  station,  making  altogether  2300 
which  have  found  a  fair  wind  in  the  steady  easterly 
breeze  now  blowing.  The  straits  had,  up  to  yester- 
day, been  sealed  to  outward  bound  sailing  vessels 
for  two  months,  and  it  is  feared  that  some  loss  and 
injury  to  property  will  have  been  occasioned  by  so 
long  a  detention  of  the  more  perishable  cargoes.-^ 
Oibraltar  CfhronicU,  January  11. 

The  "golden  everlastftig  chain,"  described  by 
Homer  as  reaching  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  em- 
bracing the  whole  moral  world,  was  no  fable.  That 
chain  is  love. 
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THE    PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY    OF    THE    SEA.* 


It  was  not  until  very  recent  times  that 
j)hysical  geograpliy  assumed  a  form  capa- 
ble of  beincj  appreciated  by  the  ordinary 
reading  i^iiblic  In  our  school  days,  a 
mass  of  dry  geographical  facts  were  laid 
before  us ;  the  areas  of  lands  and  waters, 
their  products,  peoples,  and  climates, 
were  classed  without  any  attempt  at 
generalization,  without  any  effort  to  at- 
tract our  attention,  and  explain,  in  sim- 
ple yet  engrossing  language,  the  beau- 
tiful laws  which  govern  sea  and  land. 
The  scholar  was  alone  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  appreciating  the  wonderful 
mechanism  of  land  and  water,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  him  alone  was  unfolded  the 
origin  of  the  manifold  phenomena  of 
God's  earth. 

In  this  respect,  however,  a  vast  change 
has  been  wrought  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  geographv,  in  its  widest  and 
most  catholic  sense,  is  now  placed  before 
us  in  forms  as  palatable  as  they  are  in- 
structive. To  no  one  are  we  more  indebt- 
ed for  this  pleasing  improvement  than  to 
Alexander  von  Humboldt.  With  a  pro- 
digious knowledge  and  grasp  of  intellect, 
Humboldt  was  able  to  reassure  ordinary 
mortals  of  the  possibility  of  their  under- 
standing and  enjoying  the  contemplation 
of  the  universe  as  a  \vliole ;  and  he  it  was 
who,  breaking  away  from  the  old  tram- 
road  of  physics,  first  showed  us  that  it 
was  time  to  generalize  upon  the  know- 
ledge which  has  been  stored  up  for  ages ; 
and  his  charming  writings  convinced  men 
of  science,  and  especially  geographers, 
that  if  they  desired  all  mankind  for  dis- 
ciples, and  not  mere  scholastic  coteries^ 
they  should  take  care  to  combine  philo- 
sophical research  and  breadth  of  argu- 
ment with  the  charms  of  eloquence  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. The  lesson  has  not  been  lost ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  now  very  generally  ac 

*  Th€  Phywieal  Qeoffraphy  and  Meteorology  of  the 
Sea.  By  Otptoin  Mau&t,  LL.D.,  Saperintendent 
of  the  National  Observatory,  Washington.  Samp- 
son Low,  Son,  k  Co.    London. 


knowledged  that  the  writer  who  ca^i  clothe 
his  information  in  language  intelligible  to 
the  majority  of  educated  people,  popu- 
lanzrs,  and  at  the  same  time  utilizes, 
science,  attracts  fresh  votaries,  and  enlists 
a  host  of  allies,  whose  labors,  humble  or 
trivial  as  they  may  appear,  will  still  pro- 
mote science  and  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge. 

But  the  order  of  intellect  which  is 
merely  capable  of  collecting  scientific 
data,  placing  them  under  their  respective 
heads,  and  serving  them  up  a  cold,  in- 
animate, though  possibly  a  very  Icai-ned 
mass,  is  far  more  common  than  that 
genius  which,  having  arranged  those 
facts,  is  able  to  abstract  from  them  gene- 
ral principles,  and,  striking  at  some  great 
law  therein  involved,  places  before  the 
brain-wearied  student  or  desultory  read- 
er, draughts  of  knowledge  so  refreshing, 
that  both  are  encouraged  to  dive  deeper 
towards  the  sources  of  a  science  whoso 
waters  reach  them  at  the  outset  so  clear 
and  sparkling — such,  for  instance,  as  we 
have  before  us  in  the  beautiful  Physical 
Atlas  of  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  an 
able  embodiment  of  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  illustrious  Von  Humboldt.  There 
the  philosopher  may  at  a  glance  refresh 
his  memorv,  or  add  to  his  store  from 
maps  and  aiagrams,  embodying  far  more 
concisely  than  type  can  ever  do,  the  latest 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  earth,  air,  and  water,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms; and  there  the  professional  over- 
worked lover  of  science  may,  with  a  facil- 
ity our  fore&thers  knew  not  of,  cull  in- 
formation of  true  practical  value  without 
any  great  tax  upon  his  time  or  memory. 
Geogniphy  in  such  form  does  not  alarm 
the  humblest  capacity  ;  and  we  torn  again 
and  again  to  such  a  work,  because  it  in- 
structs, enlightens,  but  never  wearies  or 
frightens  us.  Another  excellent  exempli- 
fication of  the  old  and  the  new  modes  of 
treating  scientific  subjects,  is  to  be  found 
in  two  other  works  of  recent  publication. 
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Both  are  especially  intended  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  world  in  general,  and 
Bailors  in  particular.  One  comes  from  the 
Admiralty  of  the  United  Slates,  the  other 
from  that  of  Great  Britain.  One  is  called 
Maury's  Sailing  Directions^  and  oat  of  it 
has  sprung  a  work*  which  has  already 
gone  through  several  editions ;  the  other 
is  a  Manual  /or  Naval  Officers,  Both 
ai'e  luresito  sailor-students.  Let  any  one 
compare  them,  and  say  which  is  the  most 
nseful  and  interesting,  which  the  most 
likely  to  lead  a  sailor  to  note  and  observe 
all  the  phenomena  with  which  he  is  ever 
sun'oanded,  or  to  induce  landsmen  and 
navigatoi's  to  investigate  the  mechanism 
of  our  globe. 

In  the  British  work,  correct  as  it  un- 
questionably is,  fair  Science  unfolds  her 
store  in  the  most  unpalatable  form ;  she 
is  highly  orthodox,  but  appears  almost  to 
defy  you  to  master  her  difficulties.    Each 
learned  contributor  sits,  Minerva-like,  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofly  height,  points  to  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  ascent,  assures  you 
that  on  the  summit  of  that  Mount  Delect- 
able there  are  pastures  pleasant;  but  never 
holds  out  a  cheering  hope  to  the  student 
that  his  labors  can  be  of  the  slightest 
value  to  her  great  cause,  until  he  actually 
aits  crowned  in  the  Walhallaof  the  Royal 
Society ;  and,  above  all,  she  appears  to  de- 
precate any  ambitious  efforts  to  scale  the 
clifTs  of  learning  by  short  or  pleasant  paths. 
How  different  it  is  in  the  American  work 
before  us  !     Here  is  a  subject,  in  the  ab- 
stract hopelessly  dry,  treated  in  a  manner 
that,  from  the  opening  of  the  book  to  its 
close,  never  tires ;  and  we  shut  it  with  a 
determination  to  know  more  of  the  many 
interesting  features  of  the  ocean.    The 
American  hydrographer,  in  nervously-elo- 
quent language,  has  summed  up  the  evi- 
dence of  man  upon  the  laws  governing 
the  great  watery  element  called  ocean, 
and  of  the  atmosphere  which  envelops  it, 
and  well  describes  the  close  affinity  be- 
tween the  two.    He  dwells  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  each,  and  its  life  and  death- 
creating    consequences  —  of  the    winds 
which  blow  over  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
and  of  the  climates  through  which  they 
together  roll.    Not  only  does  he  treat  of 
the  animate  and  inanimate  products  of 
the  sea,  and  of  the  currents  which  circu- 
late through  its  wastes,  and  impart  life 
and  action  to  the  uttermost  depths,  but 
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to  Lieutenant  Maury  we  are  indebted  for 
much  information — indeed,   for  all  that 
mankind   possesses — of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  beneath  the  blue  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans.     Hopelessly 
scientific  would  all  these  subjects  be  in  the 
hands  of  most  men  ;  yet  upon  each  and  all 
of  them  Captain  Mauiy  enlists  our  atten- 
tion, or  charms  us  with  explanations  and 
theories  replete  with  originality  and  ge- 
nius.   It  is,  indeed,  a  nautical  manual,  a 
hand-book  of  the  sea,  investing  with  fresh 
interest  everv  wave  that  beats  upon  our 
shores ;  and  it  can  not  fail  to  awaken  in 
both  sailors  and  landsmen  a  craving  to 
know  more  intimately  the  secrets  of  that 
wonderful  element.   The  good  that  Maury 
has  done,  in  awakening  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation of  the  officers  of  the  royal  and 
mercantile  navies  of  England  and  Ameri- 
ca, is  incalculable.    His  corps  of  voluntary 
assistants  may  be  numbered  by  thousands : 
every  ship  that  floats  in  which  the  English 
language  is  spoken  carries  some  one  who  is 
recording  information,  according  to  uni- 
form system  suggested  by  the  gallant  Am- 
erican at  the  Brussels  Conference,  and  the 
consequent,  a  rapid  yearly  increase  of  infor- 
mation, has  taken  a  practical  shape  in  the 
construction  a  series  of  Wind  and  Current 
Charts.     By  these  charts    the  mariner, 
wherever  he  may  be,   sees  at  a  glance 
what  are  the  prevailing  winds  and  cur- 
rents over  the  space  he  proposes  to  tra- 
verse, and  shapes  the  course  of  his  ship 
accordingly ;  indeed  they  are  now  found 
to  bo  s»  useful  out  on  the  wide  ocean,  as 
the  charts   of  soundings,  dangera,   and 
coast,  are  necessary  when  the  land  is  ap- 
proached.   How  cneerfully  all  these  data 
are  famished,  is  well  attested  by  one  hon- 
est sailor,  who,  writing  to  the  man  who 
laboriously  collates  this  information,  and 
gives   them  its  useful   practical    result: 
'*  It  is  with  pleasure,"  he  says  to  Maury, 
"  that  I  contribute  my  mite  towards  fur- 
nishing you  with  material  to  work  out 
still  further  towards  perfection  your  great 
and  ^orious  task,  not  only  of  pointing 
out  the  most  speedy  routes  for  ships  to 
follow  over  the  ocean,  but  also  of  teaching 
us  sailoi*s  to  look  about  us.     I  am  free  to 
confess  that  for  many  years  I  commanded 
a  ship,  and  although  never  insensible  to 
the  beauties  of  nature  upon  sea  and  land, 
I  yet  feel  that  until  I  took  up  your  work 
I  had  been  traversing  the  ocean  blindfold- 
ed,    I  did  not  think — I  did  not  know  the 
amazing  and   beautiful  combination  of 
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him  whom  yea  so  rightly  term,  'The 
Great  First  Thought.'  Apart  from  any 
peeuniary  profit  to  myself,  from  your  la- 
bors you  have  done  me  good  as  a  man. 
You  have  taught  me  to  look  above,  around, 
and  beneath  me.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  this  personal  benefit.'' 

And  this,  let  the  reader  remember,  was 
written  by  a  horny-fisted  sailor,  master  of 
the  good  ship  Gertrude,  bound  to  the 
Chincha  Islands  for  guano ;  and  if  the  ge- 
nius of  the  American  hydrographer  can 
thus  touch  and  illumine  one  who  honestly 
acknowledges  that  his  '^  capacity  to  com- 
prehend all  those  beautiful  theories  is  but 
small " — ^if,  as  Admiral  Fitzroy  justly  be- 
lieves, these  researches  are  exercising  the 
most  beneficial  effect  in  improving  and 
elevating  the  minds  of  our  seamen  in  gen- 
eral— who  can  doubt  the  charms  such  a 
subject,  so  treated,  must  possess  for  the 
educated,  intelligent  officers  of  the  war 
navies  of  England  and  America  ? 

A  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography 
of  the  sea,  it  should  be  remembered,  only 
dates  from  the  fifteenth  century — ^from  the 
voyage  of  Columbus,  and  the  penetrating 
of  those  watery  deserts  dividing  the  old 
world  from  the  new.  Then  it  was  that  its 
shape,  limits,  and  character  were  first  ap- 
preciated, and  that  the  accumulated  errors 
of  past  ages  touching  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  earth  and  water,  were  dispelled. 
Men  commenced  to  form  thoroughly  cor- 
rect  ideas  of  our  globe  as  a  whole ;  and, 
awe-struck  as  those  first  mreat  explorers 
of  the  unknown  were  wiui  the  wonders 
of  the  new  worlds  and  nations  unrolled  to 
their  ken,  still  they  acknowledged  that 
the  grandeur  of  that  blue  ocean,  whether 
it  washed  the  sunny  shores  of  Mexico  and 
Ind,  or  lashed  itself  in  majesty  and  wrath 
around  the  Cape  of  Torments  or  Terra 
del  Fuego,  was  a  thousand-fold  more  sub- 
lime. Since  then,  the  enterprisng  and 
adventurous  of  all  nations  hare  sought  to 
rob  the  ocean  of  its  secrets — some  by 
seeking  the  lands  and  isles  hid  in  its  wide 
skiits,  others  by  penetrating  beyond  those 
limits  where  its  congealed  surface  seems 
to  say  to  man,  that  there  are  solitudes  on 
the  globe  which  he  must  not  enter ;  and 
when  it  appeared  as  if  our  sailor-forefii- 
thers  had  left  us  nothing  fresh  to  discover, 
the  physical  geographer  comes  forward 
and  shows  us  how  rich  is  the  sea  in  half> 
explored  wonders,  and  urges  on  the  ar- 
dent and  energetic  to  dive  into  mysteries 
of  which  our  ancestors  never  dreamed  in  I 


their  most  imaginative  moments.  The 
first  chapter  of  Mr,  Mauir's  book  brings 
this  vividly  home  to  us.  We  are  at  once 
carried,  not  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but 
down  into  its  bosom — ^nay  more,  dowu  to 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  hills  and  plains 
beneath  that  blue  Atlantic.  In  terse  aiul 
graphic  language,  we  learn  that  all  sea  i3 
not  an  inert  mass  of  brine,  but  that  it  is, 
with  the  exception  of  a  thin  suljstratum, 
as  constantly  in  motion,  changing  its  posi- 
tion and  component  parts,  as  the  atmos- 
phere which,  surrounds  us.  Immediately 
connected  with  the  atmosphere  by  a  con- 
stant reciprocating  action,  there  appears 
to  be  motion  down — down  into  the  dark- 
est depths  of  the  sea.  Here,  acted  upon 
by  heat,  the  particles  are  ascending  until 
formed  into  vapor — ^pure  water  sucked 
up  in  an  invisible  form — ^to  be  carried 
away  to  do  its  office,  and  then  again  returu 
to  the  ocean ;  there,  the  particles,  increas- 
ing in  density,  are  sinking,  whilst  nature, 
abhorring  a  void,  strives  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cuum. A  current  is  created,  motion  is 
imparted,  and  then  we  observe  the  hori- 
zontal action  of  currents  of  water,  arising 
from  exactly  similar  causes  to  those  of  the 
currents  of  the  winds.  We  mark  all  tlio 
wealth  of  those  waters,  in  the  animal,  ve- 

fetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  £arth, 
ry  earth,  is  not  more  peopled :  take  np  a 
pinch  of  the  soil  over  which  lie  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  fathoms  of  sea  water, 
submit  it  to  a  microscope,  and  behold! 
though  it  looks  and  feels  l^e  fine  clay,  it 
does  not  contain  a  particle  of  sand,  earth, 
or  gravel.  Every  atom  under  the  lens 
tells  of  life  and  living  things ;  the  bed  of 
the  Atlantic  is  strewn  with  the  bones  and 
shells  of  the  myriads  of  creatures  inhabit- 
ing its  waters — creatures  so  numerous, 
that  figures  fail  to  convey  an  idea,  or  the 
mind  to  embrace  their  vast  profusion. 
The  navigator  traversing  the  olue  sea, 
sails  for  days  in  a  fleet  ship,  through  wa- 
ters so  thickly  covered  with  small,  pulpy 
sea-nettles,  or  meduste,  that  it  looks  to  him 
like  *'  a  boundless  meadow  in  yellow  leaf." 
The  savant,*  follo\^ing  on  his  trail,  places  a 
single  one  of  these  sea-blubbers  under  a 
lens,  and  in  one  of  its  nine  stomachs  finds 
seven  hundred  thousand  flinty  shells  ot 
microscopic  diatomacesB,  one  of  the  many 
anlmalouia  of  the  sea.  Thus  each  creature 
in  this  thousand  square  leagues  otmeausiB 
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were  sucking  from  the  sea  millions  of 
these  diminatiye  creatures,  and  ejecting 
their  shells,  to  fall,  in  a  gentle  yet  perpet- 
ual shower,  down  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
and  there  in  time  form  strata  of  siliceous 
or  chalky  matter  for  future  geologists  to 
ponder  over.  And,  remember,  that  upon 
all  these  medussB  prey  legions  of  bigger 
creatures,  and  that  into  these  helpless  col- 
onies sails  the  huge  whale  with  cavernous 
mouth,  and  gulps  down  as  many  of  them 
at  every  feast  as  they  do  of  the  minute 
diatomacesB. 

The  sea  has  its  forests  as  well  as  its 
barren  grounds.  We  see  the  sargassos, 
or  seas  of  weed,  in  huge  prairies  spreading 
over  areas  as  large  as  our  continents — 
that  of  the  Atlantic  tropic  covers  a  space^ 
according  to  Von  Humboldt,  of  seven 
times  the  area  of  the  French  empire ;  and 
we  know  that  every  leaf  in  all  that "  ocean- 
ic meadow"  is  the  home  of  a  host  of  living 
creatures.  In  other  places,  and  over  re- 
gions as  wide  as  the  tropics,  the  palm  of 
the  sea,  the  kelp,  throws  up  its  graceAil 
stem  and  beautiful  leaf;  whilst  about  the 
equator,  as  well  as  in  those  glacial  regions 
around  our  northern  pole,  on  the  rich  ve- 
getation of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  graze 
the  walms  and  the  dugong,  and  endless 
colonies  of  creatures  dwell  amidst  watery 
forests.  All  thtSi  and  much  more,  is  shown 
in  the  nervous  languacre  of  one  who  writes 
of  an  element  which  he  loves  with  a  sail- 
or's pride ;  and  then,  ever  keeping  in  view 
the  necessity  for  a  matterK)f^ract  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  he  possesses,  he 
tells  us  how,  across  those  waters  and  down 
upon  what  he  believes  to  bo  the  silent 
bed  of  the  Atlantic,  man  may  stretch 
those  telegraphic  cables  by  which  in  time 
all  mankind  shall  become  united  into  one 
family.  How  eager  America  and  Britain 
are  that  this  result  should  be  achieved,  is 
best  attested  by  the  haste  with  which  a 
cable  was  run  across  in  one  great  stretch 
from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland.  Half  a 
million  sterling  sunk  beneath  two  and  a 
half  miles  of  wat^r,  with  the  very  best  in- 
tention !  Mr.  Maury,  with  that  enthu- 
siasm for  expenditure  characteristic  of  his 
countrymen,  calls  the  attempt  *^  a  splendid 
fiiilure."  We  think  so,  too,  and  trust  it 
may  not  be  repeated.  Now  that  sailors 
and  engineers  have  satisfied  themselves 
they  can  run  a  line  or  rope  across  any 
depth,  it  is  high  time  that  the  electricians 
satisfied  us  Xhat  submarine  cables  will 
work  over  a  dbtanoe  of  a  thousand  miles, 


before  we  proceed  to  send  more  capital  to 
the  same  limbo  as  the  Atlantic  and  Red 
Sea  telegraph  cables.  Lieutenant  Maury 
shows  a  telegraphic  route  which  will  run 
from  France  via  Portugal,  the  Azores, 
and  Newfoundland,  with  the  merit  of 
breaking  the  distance  across  the  Atlantic 
into  two  stages.  It  must  be  a  source  of 
congratulation  to  our  countrymen  that 
the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  ^^  has  given 
his  sanction,  with  the  most  liberal  encour- 
agement, to  this  project,"  and,  consider- 
ing that  the  cod-nshing  establishment  of 
St.  Pierre  is  at  the  one  end  of  this  pro- 
posed line,  and  Cape  Finisterre  at  the 
other,  nothing  could  serve  better,  unless 
it  be  Mr.  Cobden's  assurances,  to  convince 
us  of  the  genial  disinterestedness  of  the 
French  potentate,  than  such  liberality 
upon  a  point  in  which  French  commercitil 
interests  are  so  very  trivial.  We  wish 
our  Gallic  friends,  and  especially  the 
Credit  Mobilier,  every  success ;  but  would 
advise  British  capitalists  to  wait  until  the 
north-about  route  through  Iceland,  Green- 
land, and  Labrador,  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, and  submarine  telegraphy  be 
more  assured.  The  researches  of  Captain 
Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  and  Captain  Al- 
len Youne  in  that  direction  have  been 
most  satislu^ory,  in  spite  of  a  singularly 
severe  and  tempestuous  season. 

BrVBS  OF  THS  SBJl. 

It  is  time  to  return  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  surface  of  the  waters 
generally,  and  to  contemplate  some  of 
those  phenomena  of  the  sea  which  must 
strike  the  most  superficial  observer ;  and 
no  where  does  tne  fi'eshness,  combined 
with  sound  argument,  of  the  American 
sailor  shine  more  than  in  that  portion  of 
the  work  which  treats  of  the  Atlantic 
gulf-stream,  and  its  influences  upon  cli- 
mates and  commerce.  Here,  striking  out 
an  ori^nal  view,  and  accepting  only  in 
part  the  explanations  hitherto  given  by 
philosophers  of  the  physical  forces  which 
support  and  feed  that  wonderful  current, 
the  author  places  before  us,  in  a  very 
clear  light,  the  causes  of  that  constant 
and  copious  flow  and  reflow  of  water  be- 
tween the  tropic  and  frigid  zones  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  without,  of  course,  pre- 
tending to  show  why  it  should  have 
pleased  Providence  to  constitute  a  certain 
spot  in  that  ocean  a  caldron,  out  of  which 
hot  water  is  flowmg  from  the  surface, 
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whilst  cold  water  is  running  in  below ;  a 
fact  well  assured  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
where  the  suiface  water  has  been  found 
to  raise  the  thermometer  to  eighty- 
three  and  eighty-five  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, whilst  the  same  thermometer,  low- 
ered to  a  depth  of  four  hundred  fathoms, 
indicated  a  temperature  of  only  forty- 
eight  or  forty-three  degrees.  The  old 
theory  of  tliis  gulf-stream  originating  in 
the  rush  of  water  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  the  mighty  Mississippi,  has  been 
long  dispelled ;  and  then  the  one  attribut- 
ing the  velocity  of  the  gulf-stream  to  the 
movement  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  shared 
a  similar  fate.  Dr.  Franklin  imputed  this 
stream  to  the  escape  of  a  mass  of  water 
forced  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  north- 
east trade-wind,  forming  a  sort  of  ^'  head- 
water," which  sought  a  natural  level  by 
flowing  north-east  into  the  Atlantic  again. 
Indeed,  a  distinguished  English  geogra- 
pher spoke  of  the  gulf-stream  ^'  as  an  im- 
mense river  descending  from  a  higher  le- 
vel into  the  plain."  Recent  investigation 
has  likewise  destroyed  this  ingenious  but 
unsound  theory.  For,  touching  the  pres- 
sure of  the  trade-wind  in  formmg  such  a 
head-water  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  it  has 
been  discovered,  by  the  discussion  of  three 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  observa- 
tions made  in  the  North  Atlantic  upon 
positions  between  the  equator  and  twenty- 
live  degrees, noith  latitude,  that  the  north- 
east winds  are  not  in  excess  of  those  from 
the  opposite  direction  —  indeed,  Maury 
shows  that  over  that  area  the  south-west 
wind  is  really  the  major  atmospheric  cur- 
rent. Yet  the  trade-wind  theorists  would 
have  had  us  suppose  that  the  piling  up  of 
the  waters  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  this 
minor  current  of  air  was  so  prodigious  &s 
to  create  a  power  capable  of  discharging 
across  the  Atlantic  a  stream  fully  one 
thousand  times  the  volume  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  the  next  place,  so  far  from  the 
hot  waters  of  the  gulf-stream  at  their 
source  being  at  a  higher  level  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  current,  the  observa- 
tions made  by  officers  of  the  United 
States  navy,  during  their  coast  survey,  go 
to  show  that  the  gulf-stream,  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  Straits  of  Florida,  as 
far  as  Cape  Uatteras,  far  from  descending 
is  actually  forced  up  an  ascent  of.  about  a 
foot  in  the  mile ;  and  the  descending  cui^- 
rent  theory  is  fully  confuted.  That  the 
action  of  the  trade-winds  causes  what  sail- 
ors term   a  surface-drifl  of    water,  and 


therefore  in  some  degree  assists  the  ini- 
tial velocity  of  this  Atlantic  stream,  is 
generally  allowed ;  but  most  men  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  action  of  winds 
upon    oceanic    surfaces  will  agree  with 
Maury,  that  that  force  is  quite  insufficient 
of  itself  to  force  such  a  body  of  water  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea  as  to  occasion  a  recoil 
which  would  project  a  volume  of  heated 
water  in  a  great  arc  from  the  Straits  of 
Florida  as  far  as  Cape  North,  in  Lapland. 
We  are,  however,  bound  to  sav  that  a 
great  authority.  Sir  John  Herschell,  ap- 
pears to  think  that  the  trade-winds  are 
sufficient  for  the  purpose — not,  indeed,  by 
causing  a  great  head  of  water  in  the  seas 
engirt  by  the  West  Indies,  but  that,  by  a 
sort  of  billiard-ball  process,  the  particles 
of  water  roll  along  before  the  winds,  until 
they  "cushion  off"  the  shores  of  Mexico, 
**  cannon  "  here  and  there  between  Cuha 
and  Hatteras,  and  eventually  make  "a 
pocket "  upon  the  coast  of  Western  Eu- 
rope.   Indeed,  our  Goliath  of  science  ap- 
pears somewhat  irritated  that  inquisitive 
sailors  should  dare  to  question  theories 
which  are  so  utterly  at  variance  with  their 
knowledge  and  observation  ;  for  we  find, 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopoedia 
Britannica^  a  complaint  that  the  "  dy- 
namics of  the  gulf-stream  have  of  late,  in 
the  work  of  Lieutenant  Mary,  been  made 
the  subject  of  much,  we  can  not  but  think, 
misplaced  wonder,  as  if  there  could  be 
any  possible  ground  for  doubting  that  it 
owes    its  origin    entirely  to   the   trade- 
winds."    Maury,  however,  like  another 
David,  in  no  wise  daunted  by  a  reproof 
which,  had  it  been  applied  to  an  ordinary 
man,  would  have   caused  him,  like  the 
sons  of  Israel,  "  to  be  dismayed  and  sore 
afraid,"  chooses  his  smooth  stones  from 
the  brook,  and  calls  the  sea  and  sailors  to 
witness  that  not  one  of  the  constant  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean  either  sets  with  the 
winds  or  makes  such  a  rebound  as  some 
theorists  are  anxious  to  establish.    The 
gulf-stream  actually  drives,  as  even  lands- 
men know,  to  windward  for  hundreds  of 
miles  iii  the  teeth  of  the  trade-wind.   The 
Mozambique  current,  which  is  as  wide  as 
the  gulf-stream  is  long,  cuts  across  the 
path  of  the  south-east  trade ;  the  arctio 
currents  of  both  poles  drift  the  iceberg 
athwart  the  brave  west  winds  of  the  tem- 
perate regions;  and  the  Japanese  gulf- 
stream  carries  the  stout  ship  up  at  a  rail- 
road pace,  in  spite  of  the  furious  north- 
east monsoons  and  gales  of  Chuia  and 
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Tartary.  The  bottles  which  have  been 
thrown  into  the  sea  to  test  currents  have 
floated  across  and  against  prevailing 
winds ;  and  they,  too,  vindicate  Maury's 
assertion  that,  although  winds  do  to  a 
certain  extent  create  surface  currents  and 
sea-drifls,  they  are  ephemeral  in  their  ex- 
istence, limited  in  their  effect,  and  have 
no  connection  with  those  great  currents, 
the  real  arteries  of  the  ocean.  He  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  general  circu- 
latioQ  of  the  sea  is  dependent  upon  its 
specific  gravity,  and  the  constant  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  that  element  to  presei^ve 
a  uniform  condition,  illustrating  his  idea 
in  the  following  ingenious  manner : 

**  Let  us  suppose  a  globe  of  the  earth's  size, 
and  with  a  solid  nucleus,  to  be  covered  all 
OTer  with  water  two  hundred  fathoms  deep, 
and  that  every  source  of  heat  and  of  radiation 
be  removed,  so  that  its  fluid  temperature  be- 
comes constant  and  uniform  throughout  On 
such  a  globe,  the  equilibrium  remaining  undis- 
turbed, there  would  be  neither  wind  nor  cur- 
rent Let  us  now  suppose  that  all  the  waters 
within  the  tropics  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
fathoms  suddenly  became  oil.  The  oqueous 
equilibrium  of  the  planet  would  thereby  be  dis- 
turbed, and  a  general  system  of  currents  and 
oounter-currentB  would  immediately  commence 
—the  oil,  in  an  unbroken  sheet  on  the  surface, 
running  towards  the  poles,  and  the  water,  in  an 
under-current,  towards  the  equator.  The  oil  is 
supposed,  as  it  reaches  the  polar  basin,  to  be 
conyerted  into  water,  and  the  water  to  become 
oil  as  it  crosses  the  tropic,  rising  to  the  surface, 
in  the  hot  region,  and  returning  as  before.  Thus. 
without  wind^  we  should  have  a  perpetual  and 
uniform  system  of  tropical  and  polar  currents, 
though  tDttAaut  toind  Sir  John  Uerschell  main- 
tains we  should  have  no  *  considerable  currents 
whatever  in  the  sea.*  '* 

Hr.  Maury  then  proceeds  to  show  how, 
by  the  rotary  movement  of  our  planet, 
these  currents,  instead  of  flowing  due  north 
and  south,  are  thrown  to  the  right ;  and 
that  if,  in  addition  to  this  cause  for  deflec- 
tion, you  introduce  a  series  of  obstacles 
in  the  shape  of  continents,  islands,  and 
shallows,  you  would  easily  create  those 
cross-currents,  those  variations  in  volume 
and  velocity,  which  are  met  with  in  the 
circulation  of  the  ocean  of  our  planet; 
and  he  concludes  by  asking  whether  the 
cold  waters  of  our  northern  regions,  and 
the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
mqde  specifically  lighter  by  tropical  heat, 
do  not,  in  their  present  system  of  cur- 
rents, represent  in  a  great  degree  the 
relation  of  the  imaginary  oil  and  water  ? 


We  dare  not  follow  the  writer  into  all 
the  ingenious  proofs  adduced  in  'support 
of  his  views,  but  agree  with  him  that  the 
grand  currents  of  the  ocean  are  occasion- 
ed by  the  endless  variations  in  temper- 
ature, specific  gravity,  and  saltness  of  its 
waters,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  other 
agencies  which  extend  from  the  poles  to 
the  eauator;  and  that,  of  those  causes, 
the  wmds  represent  merely  a  unit,  and 
act  solely  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  to 
the  extent  of  a  few  fathoms  below  it. 
Tlie  rain  and  the  snow  which  fall  upon 
its  surface  serve  equally  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium,  as  well  as  evaporation  in  one 
quarter,  congelation  in  another ;  and 
although  the  sea  has  its  deserts  as  well  as 
the  land,  yet  its  waters  are  far  more 
densely  filled  with  animal  and  vegetable 
life  than  either  the  air  or  terra  firma ; 
and  every  creature,  every  coral,  every 
phosphorescent  molecule  and  weed,  is 
ever  abstracting  or  adding  to  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  waters  in  which  they 
exist ;  their  action  is  as  ceaseless  as  the 
variations  of  heat  and  cold  which  cause 
our  atmosphere  to  be  ever  in  motion,  thus 
calling  for  perpetual  oceanic  currents  to 
undo  their  perpetual  work. 

As  the  best  Known  and  longest  studied 
of  oceanic  currents,  the  gulf-stream  af- 
fords us  a  perfect  picture  of  the  other, 
perhaps  greater,  but  less  appreciated 
rivers  of  warm  and  cold  water  which  tra- 
verse our  seas.  Heated  in  a  tropical  fur- 
nace to  about  eighty-six  degrees  Fahr.,  a 
current  of  hot  water,  with  a  sharply-de- 
fined edge  on  either  side,  and  flowing 
over  a  cushion  of  cold  water  running 
down  from  the  arctic  zone,  rushes  with  a 
force  equal  to  that  of  the  Amazon,  but 
with  many  times  its  volume,  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  along  the  shores  of 
Florida.  There  curving  upon  a  great  arc 
to  the  north-eastward,  it  flows  three  thou- 
sand miles,  into  the  fortieth  degree  ol 
north  latitude  ;  yet  such  is  the  volume  of 
that  heated  water,  that  its  temperature 
througb  so  long  a  journey  only  falls  to 
eighty-three  or  eighty-four  degrees.  In 
that  latitude  the  gulf  stream  ovei-flows  its 
banks,  and,  flaring  out  over  many  thou- 
sand square  leagues,  diminishes  much  in 
heat  and  velocity,  yet  reaches  our  shores, 
retaining  enough  of  the  former  to  rescue 
us  from  the  horrors  of  a  Labrador  cliniate 
— to  keep  our  seas  open  up  to  the  sixtieth 
degree  of  latitude,  when,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  American  con- 
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tinent  is  se^ed  up  with  ice,  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  south  of  the  Orkneys ;  and 
that  waim  current  of  water  causes  the 
vapor-laden  atmosphere  of  Britain,  which, 
although  much  abused,  is  still,  we  believe, 
preferable  to  the  six  months  of  frost  to 
which  Canada  and  Russia  are  subjected 
in  similar  latitudes.  Such  a  torrent  of 
hot  water  traversing  the  Atlantic  wastes 
naturally  occasions  great  peiturbations 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  gulf-stream 
may  justly  be  called  '^a  foul-weather 
breeder.'^  The  English  trader  knows  this 
well,  but  it  must  come  much  more  home 
to  the  American  navigator,  because,  on 
either  quitting  or  sailing  towards  his 
shores,  he  has  invariably  to  traverse  the 
gulf-stream,  and  stretch  across  a  belt  of 
cold  water,  the  arctic  current,  which  in- 
tervenes between  it  and  his  home.  There, 
and  especially  in  the  winter  season,  the 
storm,  cyclone,  and  cross-currents  raise 
such  a  sea  as  shatters  the  best  found  bark, 
and  tests  the  skill  and  hardihood  of  the 
seamen.  From  New  York  to  the  Bay  of 
Chesapeake,  snow-storms  and  gales  are  en- 
countered which  mock  all  human  skill  and 
nerve.  The  trader  from  the  Pacific  or 
China  finds  herself  in  a  few  hours  an  ice- 
encumbered  wreck,  with  the  crew  para- 
lyzed by  cold,  and,  but  for  the  beneficent 
gulf-stream,  would  assuredly  be  lost.  Then 
the  cunning  master-mariner,  undismayed 
by  the  battle  of  the  elements,  occasioned 
by  the  contact  of  the  ^If-strcam  with  the 
arctic  current,  turns  his  ship's  prow  again 
towards  the  former,  and  confidently  steers 
towards  its  well-defined  limits. 

*^  His  bark  reaches  its  edge,  and  almost  at  a 
bound,  passes  from  the  midst  of  winter  into  a  sea 
at  summer-heat  Now  the  ice  disappears  from 
her  apparel ;  the  sailor  bathes  his  stiffened  limbs 
in  tepid  water.  Feeling  himself  invigorated  and 
refreshed  with  the  genial  warmth  about  him, 
he  realizes,  out  there  at  sea,  the  fable  of  Antsus 
and  mother  Earth.  He  rises  up  and  attempts 
to  make  his  port  aj;ain,  and  is  again  perhaps 
as  rudely  met  and  beat  back  to  the  nortn-west ; 
but  each  time  that  he  is  driven  off  he  comes 
forth  from  ttiis  stream,  like  the  ancient  son  of 
Neptune,  stronger  and  stronger,  until,  after 
many  daya,  he  at  last  triumphs  and  enters  bis 
havcD  in  safety,  though  in  this  contest  he  some- 
times &11b  to  rise  no  more,  for  it  is  terrible." 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  cause,  the  purpose, 
and  some  of  the  phases  of  this  river  of  the 
sea.  We  must  pass  on  to  other  features 
as  wonderful  and  strange — although,  bo- 
fore  doing  80,  we  can  not  help  remarking, 


that  if  these  currents  which  flow  through 
the  surface  of  the  waters  are  awe-inspiring, 
how  much  more  so  are  the  still  more  mys- 
terious ^'  under-currents,''  some  of  which, 
rolling  over  the  rugged  sur&ce  of  the 
earth's  crust  beneath,  tear  up  the  surface- 
waters  which  are  superimposed,  and  occa- 
sion those  strange  "  overfalls  "  or  "  ripps," 
whose  waves,  even  in  the  calm  weather, 
will  throw  their  crests  upon  the  decks  of 
tall  ships ;  and  the  force  and  direction  of 
which  the  inquiring  mariner  may  occa- 
sionally  ascertain    oy  lowering    objects 
down  through  the  ocean  until  they  are 
griped  and  swept  away  in  the  submarine 
river.     Capitally  do  the  officers  of  the 
United    States    brig    Dolphin    describe 
such  a  recent  experiment.     They  sent 
a    log  of  wood  five    hundred    fathoms 
down  in  the  Atlantic,  and  attached  a  cask 
as  a  float  to  the  upper  end  of  the  line. 
Down  sinks    the    loaded    log    of  wood 
through   the  still  depths  of  the  upper 
waters,  until  it  strikes  a  seam  of  under- 
current.   It  is  then  at  once  grasped  by 
mysterious  hands,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  sitters  in  the  boat,  the  float 
moves  off  at  the  rate  of  a  mile,  and  some- 
times at  two  miles  an  hour,  up  in  the 
eye  of  the  wind,  and  in  spite  of  the  wash 
of  the  sea !    Well  might  the  blue-jackets 
rub  their  eyes,  and  wonder  what  monster 
of  the  deep  had  swallowed  the  tough 
bait,  and  doubt  the  explanation  given  b^ 
their  officers ;  for  even  we,  ^ho  mav  dai- 
ly witness  two  currents  of  bat  overheard 
carrving  the  clouds  in  opposite  directions, 
or  observe  the  mountain-tops  lashed  bv  a 
storm,  whilst  the  valley  rejoices  in  calm, 
can  not  help  expressing  admiration  and 
wonder  at  a  system  of  circulation  in  the 
ocean,  more  grand  because  more  myste- 
rious than  "  the  circuits  of  the  winds." 
The  perfection  of  the  circulation  of  the 
sea  is  best  attested  by  the  fiict  that,  as  a 
general  law,  the  component  parts  of  the 
water  in  one  part  of  the  ocean  and  an- 
other are  as  liKe  as  those  of  the  air.    Cur- 
rents of  air  and  currents  of  water  each  so 
well  do  their  work,  that  what  is  abstract- 
ed from  either  sea  or  atmosphere  by  all 
the  million  fancies  ever  at  work  is  rapid- 
ly and  beneficently  replaced  by  the  cease- 
less machinery  of  nature,  all  working  h^^' 
moniously  to  make  the  earth  beautifulf 
and  to  fit  it  for  the  dwelling-place  of  uian. 
They  who  desire  to  appreciate  some  of 
those  wonderful  laws  will  do  wdl  to  read 
the  chapters  in  Maury's  work  upon  tho 
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atmosphere,  rains,  rivers,  trade-wiuds, 
monsoons,  and  hurricanes.  They  are  too 
intimately  connected  with  the  physics  of 
the  sea  to  be  neglected  by  the  intelligent 
student,  and  the  sailor  who  would  com- 
prehend the  character  of  the  shoreless 
ocean  below  which  he  creeps  upon  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  But  we  must  back  to 
the  ocean,  and  again  ask  our  reader  to 
descend  into  its  blue  waters,  and  take  a 
survey  of  the  floor  of  the  North  Atlantic 
as  spi'ead  before  us,  thanks  to  the  deep- 
sea  sounding  explorations  carried  out 
since  1854.  How  beautifully  the  founda- 
tions of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America  are 
there  laid  bare.  Mark  that  on  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  a  long  valley  of  about  a 
mean  depth  of  two  and  a  quarter  geogra- 
phical miles,  separates  us  from  a  great 
submerged  area,  on  which  there  is  a  mile 
less  depth  of  water ;  and  in  the  center  of 
this  shoal  region  rises  the  volcanic  group 
known  as  the  Western  Isles,  or  Azores ; 
and  then  again,  beyond  this  middle 
ground,  another  valley  runs  down  the 
American  shore — a  valley  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  swiftest  portion  of  the  gulf- 
stream,  attains  to  the  remarkable  depth 
of  four  miles ;  so  that,  if  we  stood  on  the 
bottom  of  that  depression,  the  grand 
banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  shores  of 
America  would  bound  our  western  and 
northern  horizon  at  an  altitude  equal  to 
the  mighty  Himalayas,  and  we  would  see 
lising  sharp  and  precipitous  in  the  south, 
a  lofty  group  of  mountains,  the  Bermudas, 
whose  summits  now  only  rise  above  the 
tempest-tossed  waters  of  the  gulf-stream. 
Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  bed  of 
the  ocean  between  the  Old  and  New 
World  in  what  we  call  the  temperate 
zone ;  but  it  remains  yet  a  question  to  be 
solved  whether  the  gradations  from  the 
*'  middle  ground  "  are  gradual,  or  whether 
the  depths  of  the  sea  have  their  cliffs  and 
ravines,  such  as  we  observe  on  the  earth 
we  inhabit.  We  incline  to  think  that  the 
latter  will  be  found  to  be  the  case ;  be- 
cause, on  passing  down  into  that  portion 
of  the  Atlantic  bed  between  the  northern 
tropic  and  the  equator,  we  are  struck 
witn  the  prodigious  elevations  and  abrupt 
depressions,  such,  indeed,  as  the  earth 
above  water  never  presents.  Maury  has 
given  a  graphic  plate  exhibiting  a  section 
of  that  ocean  between  the  Cape  de  Yerd 
Islands  and  Central  America — a  most 
ghastly  valley  were  it  laid  bare  of  water. 
We  see  the  summits  of  the  West  India 


Isles  rising  like  needle-points  ten  thou- 
sand feet,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  high,  out 
of  the  bed  of  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and 
then,  from  the  heights  of  the  Windward 
Group,  a  sheer  precipice  runs  down  nine- 
teen thousand  feet  to  form  a  hideous  and 
yawning  gulf,  with  here  and  there  a  sharp 
peak  thrown  up,  until  we  reach  the  west- 
ern base  of  the  Cape  de  Yerds,  where  an- 
other series  of  needles  rear  themselves 
from  the  crust  to  the  awful  height  of 
twenty-two  thousand  feet — ^thin  sections, 
as  it  were,  of  "Aconcagua's  tremendous 
peak."  This  strange  region  beneath  the 
sea  may  fitly  be  called  the  Passes  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Other  still  more  startling  phenomena, 
the  researches  and  industry  of  hydrogra- 
phers  will,  no  doubt,  before  long  wring 
from  the  secrets  of  the  sea ;  for  as  yet  we 
know  nothing  of  the  bed  of  the  Pacific, 
Atlantic,  Indian,  or  navigable  portions  of 
the  arctic  and  antarctic  seas.  The  field 
is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  many ;  and 
whilst  we  are  writing,  the  British  expedi- 
tious sent  forth  by  our  Admiralty  and 
private  enterprise  to  explore  the  depths 
between  England,  Icelana,  and  Greenland, 
have  returned  with  a  fresh  store  of  facts 
and  information. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  in  treating 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  physical 
^eo^phy  of  the  sea,  as  developed  in 
Mr.  Maury's  work,  to  avoid  pointing  to 
one  very  prominent  feature  in  his  writ- 
ings,  and  that  is,  his  earnest  advocacy  for 
farther  arctic  and  antarctic  explorations. 
To  those  two  unknown  regions  he  clever- 
ly leads  us,  whether  we  be  discussing  sea, 
air,  or  sunbeam,  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  proving  that,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the 
focus  of  his  inquiring  mind,  so  are  they 
deserving  of  every  sacrifice,  rather  than 
that  we  should  leave  them  unexplored. 
We  can  not  object  to  this  craving  after 
the  unknown;  it  is  begotten  of  energy 
and  genius ;  but  let  it  be  stated  frankly 
by  those  who  desire  to  devote  themselves 
to  a  task  which  has  baffled  a  James  Ross 
and  Edward  Parry,  that  enterprise  is 
their  motive,  the  hope  of  honor  their 
guerdon.  We  shall  esteem  them  not  a 
jot  the  less  whether  they  be  successfiil  or 
not  in  our  day,  but  we  protest  against 
theories  of  open  water  at  the  north,  and 
heated  continents  at  the  South  Pole,  sup- 
ported by  such  testimony  as  poor  Dr. 
Kane's  sea  of  open  water  in  a  narrow  arc- 
tic strait,  or  an  ingenious  use  of  the  drifts 
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of  arctic  navigators  out  of  Baffin's  Bay 
Arctic  polynias  have  been  the  willo'- 
wisps  of  the  north  ever  since  Admiral 
Wrangel  fancied  he  saw  one.  Parry 
went  in  search  of  it,  and  could  not  even 
find,  in  a  polar  midsummer,  a  polynia  big 
enough  to  float  a  boat,  although  he  was 
degrees  to  the  north  of  where  Dr.  Kane's 
second-mate  and  servant  ever  reached  in 
their  remarkable  trip.  The  sea  of  water 
which  so  astonished.  Captain  Penny  and 
De  Haven  in  1850-51,  up  Wellington 
Channel,  was  found  to  be  a  mere  hole  in 
the  ice  occasioned  by  strong  currents ; 
and  Lieutenant  Manry  should  remember, 
that  a  hundred  and  odd  English  sailoi-s, 
in  1852-53-64,  were  trudging  about  w^ith 
their  sledges  over  a  frozen  sea  far  to  the 
north  of  and  beyond  that  very  polynia. 
Then,  touching  the  drifting  out  of  the  Re- 
solute, the  Rescue,  and  the  Fox,  surely 
candor  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  that  cuiTcnt, 
without  supposing  that  there  is  a  body  of 
hot  water  or  clear  water  from  which  that 
stream  of  pack  and  iceberg  flows  south. 
The  glacier  travels  down  into  the  plain, 
yet  nature  is  ever  filling  up  the  void  at 
the  source  with  fresh  snow  and  ice ;  so  it 
Is  with  the  polar  current.  To  all  that 
great  region  of  ice,  that  floe-encumbered 
sea  between  Behring's  Straits  and  Baffin's 
Bay,  there  is  only  one  free  vent  into  the 
Atlantic.  Let  Maury  and  the  polvnia 
advocates  read  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S. 
Investigator,  think  of  that  vast  area  of 
ice-choked  waters,  skirted  by  Captain 
Collinson  and  Sir  Robert  M'Clure,  and 
then  say  whether  there  is  not  material 
enough  there  to  furnish  half-a-dozen  in- 
stead of  one,  such  arctic  current  as  that 
of  Baffin's  Bay.  Arctic  polynias!  had 
there  been  one,  Parry  would  have  found 
it  when  he  was  in  eighty-two  and  a  half  de- 
grees north,  within  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  the  pole.  The  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror would  not  have  turned  back,  as  their 
record  tells  us  they  did,  had  one  existed 
in    seventy-seven '  degrees    north,    nor 


should  we  have  to  mourn  to-day  a  gallant 
leader  and  two  noble  crews,  whose  bone^ 
lie  beneath  the  snows  of  King  WilliamVs 
Land,  if  open  water  at  our  northern  pole 
was  not  the  dream  of  theorists.     It  is  not 
with  a  view  of  deprecating  further  arctic 
research  that  we  say  this  much  ;  for  we 
know  too  well  that  it  were  as  wise  to  at- 
tempt to  check  the  flow  of  the  Tharaas 
from  its  source  as  to  restrain  the  love  of 
adventure  inherent  in  sailors ;  nor  do  we 
desire  to  damp  that  enterprise,  which  is 
the  soul  of  such  professions  as  the  navies 
of  England  and  America.    We  can  well 
understand  how,  on  perusing  that  terri- 
bly interesting  voyage  of  Sir  James  Ross 
in  antarctic  seas,  ail  its  perils,  all  its  hard- 
ships, are  lost  sight  of,  and  that,  if  Maury 
call  for  volunteers  to  open  up  that  Victo- 
ria continent,  where  the  volcano  belches 
forth  its  fires  amidst  the  ices  of  eternal 
winter,  there  will  many  brave  men  step 
forth  to  execute,  if  it  please  God,  their 
self-imposed  task.    But,  we  say,  let  the 
question  rest  on  its  own  merits,  as  one  of 
geographical    discovery  and    adventure, 
and  do  not  throw  out  mere  traps  for  the 
credulous  in  promises  of  open  water  at 
one  end  of  our  globe,  and  warm  conti- 
nents worth  exploration  at  the  other.    It 
is  with  regret  that  we  dissent  on   any 
point  from  one  whose  heart  is  so  thor- 
oughly in  the  advancement  of  geogra- 
phical science  as  the  American  hydro.^ra- 
pher ;  but  we  can  not  help  thinking  that, 
apart    from  the  vast    laoors  which  he 
points  out  as  being  necessary  in  the  ex- 
plorations of  navigable  seas — when   we 
look  at  a  map  of  the  world,  and  see  that 
all  Central  Asia,  China,  Japan,  and  three- 
fourths  of  Polynesia  and  Australia,  as  well 
as  broad   regions  of  the  Americas,  are 
still  a  sealed  book  to  us,  and  unexplored 
by  the  European  traveler  and  geographer 
— there  is  at  present  an  extensive  field 
lying  fallow  for  all  the  enterprise  and  har- 
dihood of  our    inquiring  race,  without 
sending  them  to  the  poles. 
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Men  aDticipate  a  coming  winter  with 
various  feelings ;  one  dreads  the  Christ- 
mas bills ;  another,  the  boys  home  for  the 
holidays ;  another,  a  new  year  anxious  as 
the  last ;  but  all  men  dread  the  cold.  I 
know  they  do,  for  I  am  a  surgeon,  and  see 
much  of  its  effects  among  my  poorer  pap 
tients ;  and  for  that  reason  I  have  to  con- 
sider how  we  ought  to  treat  cold.  Treat 
it !  you  will  say — shut  the  door,  poke  up 
the  fire,  put  your  soul  in  slippers,  and 
your  body  in  an  easy-chair.  Treat  it  like 
any  other  unbidden  guest,  and  shut  it  out. 
I  was  thinking,  however,  of  a  great  class 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships  after  seals  and  whales,  or 
up  mountains  to  gather  in  the  black-faced 
sheep,  or  wander  about  the  streets  of  our 
cities,  ai)d  are  picked  up  stiff,  senseless 
bundles  of  rags  by  the  night-police. 

To  such  it  matters  but  little  that  our 
natural  philosophers  deny  the  existence  of 
cold — that  it  is  merely  the  abstraction  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  heat  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  animal  life — that  warmth 
stimulates  to  vitality — and  that  if  the  tern 
perature  is  lowered,  it  may  at  last  reach  a 
point  when  it  ceases  to  have  any  effect ; 
but,  nevertheless,  these  facts  are  inter- 
esting. 

The  atmosphere  is  always  robbing  us  of 
our  animal  heat,  which  has  an  average 
temperature  of  ninety-eight  degrees.  If 
it  did  not  do  so,  if  the  atmosphere  were 
itself  ninety-eight  degrees,  we  should  feel 
it  disagreeiably  warm,  and  prefer  one  much 
lower — say  sixty  or  sixty  five  degrees. 
How  low  the  temperature  of  the  body 
may  be  allowed  to  sink  with  impunity,  is 
doubtful,  and  seems  to  vary  with  the 
individual;  the  robust  and  lively  man, 
evolving  plenty  of  heat,  enjoys  a  degree 
of  cold  which  makes  a  lean,  pink-nosed, 
blac-lipped  woman  truly  a  miserable  spec- 
tacle. Tooke,  in  his  view  of  the  Russian 
empire,  says  that  drivers  and  horses  suffer 
no  inconvenience  with  the  thermometer  at 
twenty  to  twenty-four  degrees  below  zero, 
and  women  stand  for  four  or  five  hours 


with  their  draggled  petticoats  stiff  with 
ice.  There  have  been  noticed,  however, 
some  circumstances  which  would  go  to 
show  that  national  hardihood  could  not  be 
always  relied  upon ;  for  instance,  in  the 
greatest  experiment  of  the  effects  of  cold 
on  man — the  French  retreat  from  Russia 
— the  Dutch  soldiers  of  the  Third  Regi- 
ment of  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard,  con 
sisting  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  men,  officers  and  soldiers, 
nearly  all  perished,  as  two  years  aflcr, 
only  forty-one  of  them,  including  tiieir 
colonel.  General  Tindal,  who  was  woimd- 
ed,  had  returned  to  France ;  while  of  the 
two  other  regiments  of  Grenadiers,  com- 
posed of  men  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
born  in  the  south  of  France,  a  considerable 
number  were  saved.  The  Germans  lost, 
in  proportion,  a  much  larger  number  of 
men  than  the  French.  Though  many  of 
the  latter  were  reduced  almost  to  nudity 
by  the  Cossacks  having  stolen  their 
clothes,  they  did  not  die  from  the  effects 
of  cold  in  the  same  numbers  as  the 
Xoitherners,  whom  one  would  have  ex- 
pected to  brave  out  that  dreadful  cam- 
paign with  greater  impunity.  There  is  a 
singular  mystery  about  the  effects  of  cold 
— mysterious  as  these  countries  round 
which  it  consolidates  its  impenetrable 
barrier.  When  your  great  natural  phi- 
losopher calculates  with  extraordinary 
nicety  the  laws  of  heat,  we  can  not  follow 
his  calculations ;  how  much  more  difficult, 
then,  must  it  be  for  us  surgeons  to  deter- 
mine how  much,  not  a  whole  body,  but 
perhaps  some  patch  of  tissue,  may  be  re- 
duced in  temperature  with  hope  of  its  re- 
covery. 

Take  as  an  example  now,  Napoleon's 
army  as  it  returns  from  Russia,  and  let 
me  quote  from  the  great  surgeon,  Bai*on 
Larrey,  no  less  soldier  than  surgeon  : 

^^  The  death  of  the  men  struck  by  cold 
was  preceded  by  pallor  of  the  face,  by  a 
sort  of  idiocy,  by  hesitation  of  speech, 
weakness  of  sight,  and  even  complete  loss 
of  sensation  ;  and  in  this  condition  some 
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were  marched  for  a  shorter  or  longer  pe- 
1  iod,  conducted  by  their  comrades  or  their 
friends.  Mascular  action  was  visibly 
weakened ;  they  reeled  on  their  legs  as  if 
intoxicated ;  weakness  progressed  grad- 
ually till  they  fell  down,  which  was  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  the  complete  extinction  of  yi- 
tality.  The  continuous  and  rapid  march 
of  the  soldiers  collected  into  a  mass  oblig- 
ed those  who  could  not  keep  up  to  leave 
the  center  of  the  column,  and  keep  to  the 
sides  of  the  road.  Once  separated  from 
the  compact  body,  and  lefl  to  their  own 
resources,  they  soon  lost  their  equilibrium, 
and  fell  into  the  ditches  filled  with  snow, 
from  whence  it  was  difficult  to  remove 
them ;  they  were  struck  suddenly  with  a 
painful  choking,  passed  into  a  lethar^, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  ended  their  exist- 
ence. When  on  the  heights  of  Mienedski, 
one  of  the  points  of  Russia  which  seemed 
to  me  most  elevated,  many  had  bleeding 

from  the  nose The  externd 

air  had  undoubtedly  become  more  rarefied, 
and  no  longer  offering  resistance  to  the 
action  of  the  fluids,  of  which  the  move- 
ment is  constrained  by  the  internal  vital 
forces  and  the  expansion  of  the  animal 
heat,  these  fluids  passed  off  by  the  points 
of  least  resistance,  which  are  generally  the 
mucous  surfaces,  especially  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  nose.  This  death  (from  cold) 
did  not  seem  to  me  a  painful  one ;  as  the 
vital  forces  were  gradually  extinguished, 
they  drew  after  them  the  general  sensi- 
bility to  external  agencies,  and  with  them 
disappeared  the  faculties  of  special  sensa- 
tion. We  found  almost  all  the  persons 
frozen  to  death  lying  on  their  stomachs, 
and  with  no  sign  of  decomposition." 

How  did  any  escape  ?  One  would  think 
that  what  was  cold  to  one  must  have  been 
equally  so  to  the  others.  We  see  in  a  gar- 
den, after  some  severe  frost,  particular 
species  of  plants  affected  by  it,  but  we  say 
the  others  were  more  hardy  ;  but  here  is 
one  species  of  animal  suffering  so  unequal- 
ly, as  regards  its  indi^-idusd  members,  as 
to  strike  the  most  ordinary  observer  with 
surprise. 

Now,  it  would  seem  that  cold  affects  in 
only  two  ways — it  predisposes  to  the  death 
of  tissues,  and  it  kiUs,  In  tlie  first  case, 
the  part  is  not  more  affected  than  that  it 
is  very  cold ;  its  temperature  is  gi'eatly 
lowered ;  the  contracted  blood-vessels  al- 
low but  little  of  the  vital  fluid  to  pass.  At 
this  moment,  it  seems  that  but  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  temperature  may  endanger 


the  life  of  the  part,  or  even  of  the  whole 
body.  Let  us  quote  again  from  Baron 
Larrey :  "  Towards  the  end  of  the  win- 
ter of  1795-96,  when  I  was  with  the 
a^rmy  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  we  passed 
suddenly  from  an  extremely  intense  cold 
to  an  elevated  temperature.  A  great 
number  of  the  soldiers,  especially  those 
who  were  at  the  siege  of  Rosas,  then  had 
their  feet  frozen ;  some  advanced  sentinels 
were  even  found  dead  at  their  post  in  the 
first  hours  of  the  thaw ;  and  although  we 
had  passed  fifteen  or  twenty  days  under 
the  influence  of  the  severe  cold,  none  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
siege  presented  themselves  at  the  ambu- 
lances of  the  intrenchroent,  of  which  I  was 
director-in-chief,  until  the  date  of  the  thaw. 
So  in  Holland,  the  soldiers  who  for  the 
sake  of  le  vetit  cqporal  stood  patiently  in 
the  snow,  did  so  with  impunity  till  the 
first  thaw,  when  they  were  attacked  by 
gangrene.  And  what  is  this  frost-bite? 
It  is  a  part  in  which  the  power  of  evolv- 
ing heat  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
has  been  entirely  destroyed ;  and  this  most 
easily  occurs  in  situations  at  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  circulation — the  toes,  fin- 
gers, nose,  ears,  etc.  The  part,  if  thin, 
like  the  ear,  may  be  crisp  and  hard,  ready 
to  break  off;  but  still  these  frost-bitten 
parts  are  not  actually  irrecoverable ;  they 
may  be  thawed,  but,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  cold  man's  greatest  enemy  is 
the  heat  he  so  earnestly  prays  for.  After 
the  battle  of  Eylau,  the  thermometer  had 
fiillen  to  fourteen  and  fifteen  degrees  be- 
low zero,  but  not  a  single  soldier  complain- 
ed of  any  accident  from  the  effect  of^cold, 
though,  till  the  9th  of  February,  they  had 
passed  the  nights  in  snow,  and  exposed  to 
the  hardest  frost."  General  Fevrier,  find- 
ing his  enemies  unaffected  by  his  usual 
weapons,  changed  his  tactics.  In  the  night 
of  the  9th,  up  went  the  temperature  to 
three,  four,  and  five  degrees  above  zero, 
and  the  ever-active  French  soldiers  felt 
themselves  heavy  and  their  feet  numb, 
troubled  with  pins  and  needles ;  and  on 
pulling  off  their  shoes  and  stockings  be- 
nold  the  toes  were  black  and  dried,  and  a 
red  blush  on  the  instep  told  them  that  the 
increased  temperature  had  been  too  much 
for  their  chilled  extremities,  and  that  their 
feet  were  mortifying — trotting  off  them ! 
They  were  suffering  in  large  what  we  do 
in  small,  when  we  stick  our  cold  toes  to 
the  bars  of  the  grate  in  this  cold  wintry 
weather.    We  get  some  small  patch  ot* 
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Bkin  ioflamed  by  the  heat,  which,  in  its 
cold  condition,  it  can  not  stand,  and  we 
call  the  patch  a  chilblain. 

John  Hnnter  froze  the  ears  of  rabbits, 
then  thawed  them  rapidly,  and  they  in- 
flamed. Wo,  says  Larrey,  wo  to  the 
man  benumbed  with  cold,  if  he  enter  too 
snddenly  a  warm  room,  or  come  too  near 
tlie  fire  of  a  bivouac !  We  lately  saw  a 
fine'Iooking  Scotch  girl  with  her  feet  gan- 
grenous from  cold ;  she  had  been  tramping 
linen  in  a  tub,  and  feeling  them  cold  and 
numb,  she  stepped  from  it  into  another  tub 
which  held  warm  but  not  by  any  means 
hot  water. 

^  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  frost- 
bitten persons,  the  part  affected  should  be 
rubbed  with  cold  water  or  snow,  and  then 
with  fluids  of  a  medium  temperature,  in  a 
cold  room ;  cautiously  bring  the  patient 
into  a  warmer  atmosphere,  and  administer 
small  quantities  of  cordials  or  warm  tea, 
then  cover  him  up  in  bed,  and  encourage 
perspiration.  Even  where  the  patient 
seems  quite  dead,  or  has  1^  as  if  dead  for 
days,  you  must  give  a  fair  trial  to  these 
remedies.  'When  poor  Boutillat,  the 
French  peasant,  who  awoke  crying  out 
for  drink  after  bis  four  days'  sleep  m  the 
snow,  was  brought  to  his  frienas,  they 
wrapped  him  in  warm  linen  dipped  in 
aromatic  water,  and  this  was  but  too 
probably  the  cause  of  the  poor  fellow's 
feet  mortifying. 

Now,  we  have  said  that  cold  may  not 
only  predispose  to  the  death  of  animals  or 
portions  of  animal  tissues,  but  it  may  kill 
them.  How  it  slaughters  its  victims,  we 
do  not  exactly  know ;  some  say  it  para- 
lyses the  heart;  others  think  that  the 
cold,  to  use  a  popular  expression,  drives 
the  blood  inwards,  and  kills  by  apoplexy. 
The  irresistible  sleepiness  that  creeps  over 
a  person  "  lost  in  the  snow  "  is  weU  known, 
and  has  been  often  described ;  if  once  it 
is  yielded  to,  death,  under  the  forlorn  cir- 
cumstances usually  present,  is  sure  to  re- 
sult. But,  undoubtedly,  it  may  kill  at 
once.  Persons  have  been  found  stone- 
dead  standing  upright  at  their  posts,  all 
the  machinery  of  life  having  stopped  at 
once — the  mouth  half  open,  as  it  was  when 
the  last  groan  was  uttered ;  the  limbs  still 
in  the  position  they  assumed  during  life, 
and  having  undergone,  through  the  pe- 
culiar antiseptic  nature  of  the  cold,  none 
of  the  changes  we  find  after  other  forms 
of  death. 

Captain  Warems  reports  to  the  Admi- 


ralty thus :  "  In  the  month  of  August, 
1775, 1  was  sailing  about  seventy-seven 
degrees  north  latitude,  when  one  morning, 
about  a  mile  from  my  vessel,  I  saw  the  sea 
entirely  blocked  up  by  ice.  Nothing  could 
be  seen,  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach,  but 
mountains  and  peaks  covered  with  snow. 
The  wind  soon  fell  to  a  calm,  and  I  re- 
maned for  two  days  in  the  constant  ex- 
pectation of  being  crushed  b^  that  fright- 
ful mass  of  ice,  which  the  slightest  wind 
could  force  upon  us.  We  had  passed  the 
second  day  in  such  afixieties,  when  about 
midnight  the  wind  got  up,  and  we  imme- 
diately heard  horrible  crackling  of  ice, 
which  broke  and  tossed  about  with  a  noise 
resembling  thunder.  That  was  a  terrible 
night  for  us ;  but  by  morning,  the  wind 
having  become  by  degrees  less  violent,  we 
saw  the  barrier  of  ice  which  was  before  us 
entirely  broken  np,  and  a  large  channel 
extending  out  of  sight  between  its  two 
sides,  llie  sun  now  shone  out,  and  we 
sailed  away  from  the  northward  before  a 
light  breeze.  Suddenly,  when  looking  at 
the  sides  of  the  icy  channel,  we  saw  the 
masts  of  a  ship ;  but  what  was  still  more 
surprising  to  us,  was  the  sinffular  manner 
in  which  its  sails  were  placed,  and  the  dis- 
mantled appearance  of  its  spars  and  ma* 
neuvers. 

^^  It  continued  to  sail  on  for  some  time, 
then  stopping  by  a  block  of  ice,  it  remain- 
ed motionless.  I  could  not  then  resist  my 
feelings  of  curiosity ;  I  got  into  my  gig 
with  some  of  my  sailors,  and  went  towards 
this  strange  vessel. 

"  We  saw,  as  we  drew  near,  that  it  was 
very  much  damaged  by  the  ice.  Not  a 
man  was  to  be  seen  on  the  deck,  which 
was  covered  with  snow.  We  shouted,  but 
no  one  replied.  Before  getting  up  the 
side,  I  looked  through  a  port-hole  which 
was  open,  and  saw  a  man  seated  before  a 
table,  upon  which  were  all  the  necessary 
materials  for  writing.  Arrived  on  the 
deck,  we  opened  the liatchway,  and  went 
down  into  the  cabin ;  there  we  found  th6 
ship's  clerk  seated  as  we  had  before  seen 
him  through  the  port-hole.  But  what  were 
our  terror  and  astonishment  when  we  saw 
that  it  was  a  corpse,  and  that  a  green 
damp  mould  covered  his  cheeks  and  fore- 
head, and  hung  over  his  eyes,  which  were 
open! 

^*  He  had  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  the 
ship's  log  lay  before  him.  The  last  lines 
he  had  written  were  as  follows : 
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«*  •  lira  November,  IT  62. 

**  *  It  IS  now  seventeen  days  since  we  were  shut 
ap  in  the  ice.  The  fire  went  out  yesterday,  and 
our  captain  has  since  tried  to  light  it  again,  hut 
without  success.  His  wife  died  this  morning. 
There  is  no  more  hope  * 

"  My  sailors  kept  aloof  in  alarm  from 
this  dead  body,  which  seemed  still  living. 
We  entered  together  the  state-room,  and 
the  first  object  which  attracted  us  was 
the  body  of  a  woman  laid  on  a  bed,  in  an 
attitude  of  great  an(^  perplexed  attention. 
One  would  have  said,  from  the  freshness 
of  her  features,  that  she  was  still  in  life, 
had  not  the  contraction  of  her  limbs  told 
as  thnt  she  was  dead.  Before  her  a  young 
man  was  seated  on  the  floor,  holding  a 
Btoel  in  one  hand,  and  a  flint  in  the  other, 
and  having  before  him  several  pieces  of 
German  tinder.  We  passed  on  to  the 
fore  cabin,  and  found  there  several  sailors 
laid  in  their  hammocks,  and  a  dog  stretch- 
ed out  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  It  was 
in  vain  that  we  sought  for  provisions  and 
firewood ;  we  discovered  nothing.  Tlien 
my  sailors  began  to  say  that  it  was  an  en- 
ohanted  ship ;  and  they  declared  their  in- 
tentions of  remaining  but  a  very  short 
time  longer  on  board.    We  then,  after 


having  taken  the  ship's  log,  set  out  for  our 
vessel,  stricken  with  terror  at  the  thought 
of  the  fatal  instance  we  bad  just  seen  of 
the  pciil  of  polar  navigation,  in  so  high  a 
degree  of  north  latitude.  On  ray  return, 
I  found,  by  comparing  the  documents 
which  I  had  in  my  possession,  that  the 
vessel  had  been  missing  for  thirteen 
years." 

Now,  although  these  are  extreme  cases, 
and  but  seldom  heard  of,  don't  think  that 
will  excuse  you,  my  good  reader,  if  you 
see  any  even  in  this  comparatively  tem- 
perate country,  for  instance,  cold  or  likely 
to  be  cold,  and  you  do  not  your  best  to 
warm  them.     Think,  while  you  sit  over 
the  fire,  or  turn  in  the  warm  blankets,  or 
button  up  your  over-coat — think,  when 
you  have  a  warm  grasp  of  a  friend's  band, 
or  feel  your  child's  warm  cheek  nestle 
against  yours — think  of  the  heat-abstract- 
ing powers  of  door-steps,  and  common 
stairs,  and  east  winds,  and  parish-officers, 
and  cold  shoulders,  and,  if  5'ou  will  take 
my  advice,  let  the  cold  of  winter  exhibit 
one  of  its  characteristic  powers  on  you — 
let  it  drive  the  blood  mwards  to  your 
I  heart.  Do  what  you  can  to  difiuse  warmth 
I  and  comfort  among  your  less  fortunate 
neighbors. 
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An^  elderly  gentleman  once  observed : 
"  I  wonder  why  my  whiskers  grow  gray 
before  my  hair."  "Don't  you  know?" 
replied  a  rude  fellow.  "  It  is  because  you 
work  your  jaws  more  than  your  brain." 
The  remark  was  more  wise  than  witty, 
though  it  was  both ;  for,  after  all,  what 
are  more  worked  than  jaws?  Do  not 
eating  and  talking  divide  the  result  of 
many  people's  lives?  Are  not  our  words 
our  spiritual  judges  ?    Are  not  our  bodies 

Prepared  food  ?  Somebody — ^Aberuethy, 
suppose — says  that  all  our  diseases  come 
from  fretting  or  stuffing.  Now,  as  the 
frettinir  is  often  more  outward  than  in- 


ward, it  wears  the  jaw  as  well  as  the 
heart;  and  as  to  stuffing,  the  members 
don't  complain  of  the  stomach,  but  the 
stomach  and  the  members  make  common 
cause  against  the  jaw. 

This,  to  the  million,  means  Teeth. 

Teeth  are  the  groat  blessings,  curses, 
and  characteristics  of  humanity.  A  year 
or  two  ago,  there  was  a  capital  picture  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  title  of  which 
was,  "Toothache  in  the  Middle  Ages." 
A  monk  was  sitting  on  a  bench,  on  which 
he  had  laid  his  untasted  meal — and  no 
wonder.  Eat,  nr  I  He  was  past  the  howl- 
ing stage ;  the  skin  of  his  cheek  was  tight 
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and  Ktiif ;  you  conld  read,  in  the  anguish 
of  his  eyes,  the  red-hot  throbs  which  stab- 
bed his  jaw ;  he  had  tied  it  up,  and  was 
nursing  it  withal,  dolefully  in  his  hand. 
Th(?  picture  was  truly  catholic.  Yes,  at 
all  ages,  to  all  men,  there  has  been,  at  one 
time  or  another  of  their  lives,  strong  com- 
mon sympathy ;  Sardanapalus  raiglit  feel 
for  a  lazar,  Aristides  the  Just  for  Sir  John 
Dean  Paul — when  he  had  a  toothache. 

Is  not  the  progress  of  the  teeth  a  sign  ? 
Whether  they  be  coming  or  goin^,  wheth- 
er at  the  first  or  last  end  of  life,  in  tlie 
<lay  or  the  night  nursery — do  they  not  sup- 
ply the  liveliest  illustrations  of  our  chang- 
ing moods  ?  Does  not  impatience  bite  her 
lips  ?  Does  not  rage  make  men  grind  their 
teeth,  and  desperation  set,  and  condemna- 
tion gnash  them  ?  Does  not  the  dog  show 
his  before  he  bites  ?  Does  not  cold  make 
them  chatter  in  men,  and  excitement  in 
monkeys?  By  the  way,  I'm  afraid  to 
think  how  much  of  the  difference  between 
those  two  animals  rests  upon  the  conforma- 
tion of  their  respective  teeth.  I  remem- 
ber hearing  a  lecture  by  Professor  Owen, 
in  which  he  explained  the  dental  distinc- 
tion between  his  audience  and  apes.  I 
really  forget  what  it  was.  People  clap- 
ped their  hands,  and  friends  nouded  tri- 
umphantly to  one  another,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Now  the  great  man  has  settled  the 
question ;"  but  it  was,  I  thought,  a  won- 
derfully close  shave. 

Do  you  know,  reader — my  stumps  all 
Rtir  themselves  as  I  write ! — do  you  know 
that  there  are  three  hundred  and  forty  one 
dentists  in  London? — professed  dentists, 
besides  all  those  who  belong  to  the  med- 
ical profession,  and  draw  teeth  incidentally 
— ^three  hundred  and  forty-one,  which,  ac- 
cording to  recent  regulations  at  the  War- 
office,  is  only  a  few  short  of  a  battalion. 
Allowing  a  month's  holiday,  you  might 
have  a  new  London  dentist  every  day  for 
a  year,  and  even  then  leave  some  out:  all 
principals,  too,  and  no  assistants,  but  men 
with  smiling  'confidence,  supple  wrists,  im- 
maculate linen — don't  you  al\irayB  notice 
the  shirt-front  of  your  tormentor? — and 
easy-chairs.  Oh,  that  half  hour  of  antici- 
pation in  the  waiting-room,  when  you  turn 
over  medical  books,  and  look  at  the  prints 
and  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  feel  a  sort 
of  savage  sympathy  for  each  victim  as  he 
is  earned  away  from  the  flock  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  inner  den,  where  you  may 
sometimes  hear  liim  shriek,  but  whence 
you  never  see  him   return !     The  outer 


door  shuts  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour — 
those  were  his  remains  going  out ! 

Then    your    own    summons But 

why  recall  the  vision  of  that  ghastly 
chamber  ?  Only,  I  mu8t  say  that  I  think 
the  process  to  be  gone  through  before  you 
have  a  single  tooth  replaced,  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  need  be.  Why  should  he 
have  the  model  of  your  whole  jaw  !  I  see 
him  now,  making  at  me  with  a  little  shovel 
full  of  warm  wax — I  hope  it  is  new  for  the 
occasion,  but  it  looks  rather  mottled — a 
little  shovel,  with  a  pat  of  wax  about  the 
shape  and  size  of  a  penny  bun,  with  a 
mouthful  bitten  out. 

*'*'  Impossible  I  my  good  sir !" 

But  he  pops  it  in,  and  squeezes  it  against 
the  palate  with  such  choking  adherence 
that  every  gustatory  nerve  goes  into  fits. 
We  must  forgive  his  consternation,  when 
the  subtle  judge  of  sauce  and  wiriu  finds 
himself  suddenly  encountered  by  a  pound 
of  soft  second-hand  candlewax. 

I  really  think  some  other  preparatoiy 
plan  might  be  devised.  Couldn't  they  do 
it  by  photography  ?  or  under  chloroform  ? 
or,  better  still,  with  something  nice  ?  As 
it  is,  hours  must  pass  after  the  operation 
before  you  can  get  rid  of  the  peculiar  cos- 
metic taste  it  leaves — somethmg  like  that 
you  might  expect  if  you  dined  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Greenland,  and  sat  be- 
tween a  tallow-chandler  and  a  soap-mer- 
chant. Three  hundred  and  forty-one  den- 
tists in  the  London  Post-office  Directory 
alone,  besides  those  more  or  less  instruct- 
ed about  teeth,  discoverable  in  the  same 
volume  —  namely,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  surgeons  I 

Just  consider  what  an  amount  of  caries, 
inarticnlation,  toothache,  and  ill-humor 
this  represents.  The  preponderance  of 
the  profession  is  measured  by  comparing 
it  with  another — ^take  hairdressers.  You 
want  your  hair  cut  whether  you  be  well 
or  ill — for  every  tooth  drawn  or  replaced 
you  have  your  hair  cut  scores  of  times ; 
for  every  dentist  there  ought  to  be  fifty 
of  the  others,  but  there  are  barely  three. 

It  is  true  that  much,  probably  most  of 
the  dentists'  work,  is  to  supply,  not  to 
withdraw.  Take  up  the  Times^  and  climb 
a  ladder  of  dentists'  advertisements ;  the 
extraction  of  teeth  bears  a  small  propor- 
tion to  their  replacement.  The  operation 
is  so  graphically  attractive,  so  painless,  so 
ingenious,  that  I  wonder  people  don't  havo 
it  done  for  pleasure.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  luxurious  gratification.    Those  who  go 
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to  be  Bbampooed,  and  have  their  joints 
cracked,  will  presently  have  all  their  teeth 
drawn  and  pat  in  again,  once  a  week — 
say  on  Satnraay,  when  they  are  tired. 

Seriously,  however,  the  iniprovements 
in  dental  mechanism  are  perhaps  the  most 
appreciable  signs  of  modem  sargical  pro- 
gress that  we  possess.  Comparatiyely  few 
enjoy  the  latest  disooyeries  in  cutting  off 
legs  and  the  like,  while  almost  all  are 
worried  about  their  teeth,  at  one  time  or 
another ;  but  now  *^  sans  teeth  "  will  be  no 
sign  of  age  to  those  who  can  afford  to  buy 
anew  set.  Health,  comfort,  appearance 
are  alike  improved.  It  is  no  small  matter 
to  be  able  to  procure  a  useful  ornament 
and  a  wholesome  luxury  at  one  purchase. 
The  demand  for  teeth  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Immense  numbers  are  made  of  a 
mmeral  compound.  One  wholesale  dentist 
I  know  of  employs  more  than  ninety  per- 
sons in  manufacturing  either  them  or 
things  pertaining  to  them.  The  daily  tale 
of  teeth  there  produced  is  more  thaj^  a 
thousand.  Teeth  made  of  this  material, 
however,  are  liable  to  break,  under  some 
circumstances.  Having  myself  twice 
smashed  some  mineral  grinders,  my  den- 
tist said,  looking  at  the  fracture :  **  Ah, 
I  see ;  you  must  have  some  hippopotamus 
teeth !"  Retaining  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  effect  when  that  gentleman  in  the  tank 
at  the  Zoological  Ghtrdens  looks  out  of  the 
water,  and  smiles,  I  said,  ^*  Ah  I''  rather 
dubiously.  But  he  was  right.  Many  teeth 
are  supplied  by  the  hippopotamus ;  mine 
are  excellent  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  those  which  have  done  service  already 
in  some  native  human  skull  are  less  used 
than  they  were ;  but  one  would  think  they 
must  be  the  best,  after  all,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  idea  of  imperfect  cannibalism  which 
they  suggest 

One  great  objection  to  the  present 
operations  in  dental  snidery  is  their  ex- 
pense— at  least  where  teeth  have  to  be  re- 
placed. Toung  dentists,  who  want  prac- 
tice, are  happy  to  draw  teeth  injvrmd 
pauperis.  By  an  inverse  application  of 
the  law,  "  you  must  not  look  a  gift-horse 
in  the  mouth,''  the  unhappy  gratisjpatient 
who  has  had  a  molar  broken  off  short 
half-way  in  the  process  of  abstraction,  may 
be  expected,  if  not  to  thank  his  execution- 
er, at  least  to  abstain  from  a  personal  as- 
sault You  may  get  your  teeUi  draiwn^ 
every  one,  for  next  to  nothing,  if  not  for 
nothing  itself;  but  when  ^ps  in  the  series 
have  to  be  filled  up,  it  is  quite  another 


thing.  At  present,  gold  is  required.  Thus, 
the  poor  man  can  not  avail  himself  of  the 
advance  in  dental  mechanism.  Lately, 
however^  a  new  material  has  been  discov- 
ered, called  vulcanite — ^a  preparation  of 
India-rubber,  which  is  so  successful  as 
probably  to  supersede  gold.  At  present 
it  is  expensive,  but  before  Ions,  must 
necessarujr  afford  much  dieaper  relief  than 
the  material  now  employea.  It  is  very 
possible,  however,  to  replace,  foe  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  very  considerable  chasms 
in  the  grinders  with  gutta-percha;  and 
the  best  of  it  is,  if  the  dentists  will  permit 
me  to  say  so,  that  it  is  capable  of  applica- 
tion by  the  patient  himself.  Front-teeth  can 
not  be  thus  replaced ;  but  suppose  a  man 
has  lost  two  or  three  of  his  bade  ones,  and 
can  not  afford  to  have  them  supplied  by  a 
dentist,  I  would  advise  him  to  act  thus : 
Let  him  take  a  lump  of  gutta-percha 
(white  is  the  best,  because  it  is  sweeter 
than  the  brown)  about  as  big  as  a  walnut. 
Warm  it  thoroughly  In  boilmg  water  till 
it  is  soft  as  putty ;  then,  putting  it  into 
his  mouth,  let  him  bite  it  well  into  the 
gap,  and  keep  his  teeth  closed  till  the 
gutta-percha  cools ;  this  will  oblige  him  to 
shut  hb  mouth  for  two  or  three  minutes ; 
then  let  him  open  it  carefully,  and  take 
the  lump  out ;  he  has  only  to  trim  it  down 
with  his  penknife,  and  he  will  be  fitted 
with  an  excellent  substitute  for  regular  ar- 
tificial teeth,  which  will  serve  him  well  for 
years.  This  is  no  theory,  but  a  proved 
fact ;  and  I  can  only  account  for  its  not 
being  more  generally  known  and  realized, 
by  its  interference  with  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  the  profession.  Forgive,  dear 
reader,  my  entering  into  details ;  but  the 
presence  of  jagged  stumps  rather  assists 
this  operation  than  otherwise,  for  they 
steady  the  gutta-percha  superstructure. 
Already  this  material  is  reoo^ized  as 
capable  of  a  popular  self-application  in  the 
matter  of  stopping  teeth,  for  it  is  sold  in 
small  lumps  about  the  size  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  white,  I  repeat,  is  the  best 
and  purest;  though  cheap,  it  is  moch 
dearer  than  the  dark  material  used  for 
piping  and  the  soles  of  shoes. 

Eventually,  however,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  new  stuf^  vulcanite,  will  en- 
able the  poor  man  to  recover  so  necessary 
an  assistance  to  health  as  teeth  are  ad- 
mitted to  be.  I  remember  the  time  when 
luciiers  were  a  great  curiosity.  Once,  dis- 
tinctly, I  recollect,  when  I  was  a  little  bor, 
seeing  a  gentlemaOf  who  was  inqmsitiva 
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about  the  latest  disooverieB  in  science,  take 
two  or  three  lucifers  out  of  a  case.  After 
his  showing  and  explaining  them,  it  ap- 
peared that  at  the  end  of  each  match 
there  was  a  small  glass  tube  filled  with 
some  phosphoric  compound,  which  on  be- 
ing crushed,  produced  a  flame.  This  pro- 
cess was  effected  by  nipping  the  end  with 
a  pair  of  pliers,  carried  in  the  pocket  for 
the  purpose.  Altogether,  it  was  a  novel 
but  very  circuitous  business,  and  seemed 
little  likely  to  supersede  the  old  tinder- 


box  and  brimstone-match.  Its  chief  draw- 
back, however,  was  its  expense.  I  forget 
what  this  gentleman  said  ne  had  given  for 
the  matches  he  exhibited,  but  now  you 
can  get  two  boxes  for  a  halfpenny. 

Probably,  before  very  long,  dental  hos- 
pitals will  be  able  to  idSbrd  relief  to  the 
poor  by  means  of  the  material  lately  dis- 
covered, and  replace,  at  a  cheap  rate,  those 
necessary  stones  of  the  mill  through  which 
our  food  must  be  passed  before  it  can  re- 
plenish the  wasting  fabric  of  our  frames. 
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WHAT       IS       ELECTRICITY? 


The  perplexities  of  an  inquiring  mind 
seeking  to  enter  upon  the  vast  fields  of  sci- 
entific research,  included  under  the  name 
of  Electricity,  are  not  a  little  increased  by 
finding  that  the  first  auestion  it  naturally 
asks — What  is  electricity?  What  defi- 
nitely am  I  to  think  of  when  I  say  that 
word  ? — will  be  the  last  to  get  satisfacto- 
rily answered.  Tet  this  mighty  some- 
thing pervades  and  penetrates  the  whole 
depth  and  breadth  oi  the  solid  earth,  the 
water,  and  the  viewless  air,  with  modes 
of  action  complex  and  various,  that  blend 
subtly  with  the  other  forces  of  nature, 
sometimes  over-mastering,  sometimes  sub- 
servient to  them. 

Kot  much  more  than  a  hundred  years 
Ago  physical  science  began  the  enterprise 
of  unraveling  these  intricacies,  almost 
without  a  due.  The  first  hint  which 
called  men's  observation  to  the  existence 
of  electricity  was,  that  certain  substances, 
v^hen  rubbed,  attract  light  bodies,  bits  of 
paper,  feathei-s,  etc.  But  this  fact,  known 
to  the  ancients,  la^  isolated  and  barren 
for  centuries;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
accidental  discovery,  in  1746,  of  the  Ley- 
<ien  jar — of  an  apparatus  that  is,  which, 
when  put  in  communication  with  a  frac- 
tional machine,  could  accumulate  in  great 
Quantity  and  intensity  the  electricity  pro- 
aucod — that  this  unknown  power  began 


to  be  identified  as  one  of  Nature's  might* 
iest  agents  —  one  that,  in  its  terrible 
moods,  could  deal  death  and  devastation. 

Has  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  producing,  or,  more  properly, 
liberating  electricity  ?  All  bodies,  wheth- 
er solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous,  contain  elec- 
tricity in  a  natural  or  neutral  state,  in 
which,  that  is,  the  two  opposing  principles 
or  forces  known  as  negative  and  positive 
electricity,  exactly  balance  each  other,  and 
consequently  give  no  evidence  of  their 
existence.  But  friction,  pressure,  per- 
cussion, heat,  chemical  action — whatever, 
in  fiMSt,  disturbs  the  relative  position  of 
the  pailicles  or  molecules  of  a  body — dis- 
turbs this  balance,  destroys  this  union ; 
and  the  two  opposing  principles,  no  longer 
neutralizing  each  other,  are  free  to  act 
on  other  particles,  and  disturb  their  elec- 
tric equilibrium.  When  thus  liberated, 
the  negative  manifests  itself  upon  one  sur- 
face, and  the  positive  on  a  neighboring 
surfkoe.  This  decomposed  condition  is 
called  static  electricity,  or  electric  tension. 
The  reunion  of  the  two  kinds,  which 
takes  place  in  virtue  of  their  mutual  attrac- 
tion, may  be  either  instantaneous,  as  in  the 
discharge ;  or  continuous ;  or  '^  a  series,  In 
fact,  of  decompositions  and  recomposi- 
tions,"  as  in  the  current.  This  is  djmamio 
electricity.    Bodies  in  which  a  current 
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cnn  tlius  transmit  itself  freely  are  called 
conductors ;  those  that  oppose  a  resistance 
insulators.  It  was  once  thought  that  tliis 
constituted  an  absolute  distinction,  but  it 
is  now  known  to  be  merely  a  difference  of 
degree.  All  bodies  conduct  electricity  to 
some  extent — ^all  oppose  some  degree  of 
resistance. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  electricity  in 
motion,  when  of  sufficient  intensity,  gives 
rise  during  its  transmission  to  light  and 
heat.  One  condition  is  necessary — ^that  it 
should  meet  with  some  considerable  de- 
gree of  resistance  to  its  progress;  and, 
where  the  resistance  is  greatest,  there  the 
light  and  heat  are  most  intense.  Very 
poon  after  the  invention  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  Franklin  succeeded  in  melting  thin 
leaves  of  metal  by  means  of  discharges ; 
Beccaria  and  Priestley  also  in  making 
wires  incandescent,  in  melting,  and  even  in 
burning  them,  if  the  experiment  took 
place  in  the  air,  and  the  metal  was  an  ox- 
idizable  one.  The  discovery  of  voltaic 
electricity  (electricity  liberated  by  chemi- 
cal action,  that  is)  furnished  a  means  of 
establishing  constant  currents,  and  showed 
that  similar  effects  resulted  from  these  as 
from  discharges,  only  that  the  latter,  when 
very  powerful,  produce  an  explosion  that 
dispci-ses  the  wires  to  powder,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  a  current.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  placed  thin  leaves  of  metal  in 
the  circuit  of  a  voltaic  pile,  and  found 
they  gave  flames  of  different  colors  in 
burning.  Zinc  gives  a  beautiful  blue 
flame ;  tin  a  purple ;  lead,  yellow  with  vi- 
olet border ;  copper,  green,  accompanied 
with  very  vivid  sparks.  Silver  gives  a 
flame  white  in  the  center,  green  at  the 
edges ;  gold  a  brilliant  yellow.  A  crack- 
ling sound  and  a  kind  of  hissing  accompa- 
ny the  burning. 

The  most  remarkable  manifestation  of 
electric  light,  both  for  intensity  and  con- 
tinuity, is  the  voltaic  arc  discovered  by 
Davy.  It  is  produced  between  the  con- 
ductors that  terminate  the  two  poles  of  a 
voltaic  battery  (the  electrodes,  as  they 
are  called.)  Dipped  in  this  arc  of  brilliant 
light,  "  all  the  most  refractoiy  substance:*, 
platinum,  sapphire,  magnesia,  melt  like 
wax  in  a  candle ;  fragments  of  diamond, 
carbon,  plumbago,  seem  to  evaporate 
without  undergoing  previous  fusion."  The 
voltaic  arc  "  may  be  formed  in  vacuum  as 
well  as  in  air,  a  proof  that  the  combina- 
tion with  which  it  is  attended  in  air  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  heat  and  light  there  de- 


veloped." Only  in  this  case  a  cnrrcnt  of 
great  intensity  is  required — sufiicient,  in 
fact,  to  tear  off  minute  particles  from  the 
surface  of  the  electrodes ;  and  these  incan- 
descent, scintillating  particles  form  the 
arc.  When  the  arc  is  produced  in  air,  or 
any  gaseous  medium,  the  particles  of  this 
medium  become  incandescent,  just  as  a 
wire  becomes  so  when  traveled  by  a  dis- 
charge or  powerful  current;  '^and  all  the 
phenomena  of  electric  light,"  says  De  la 
Rive,  "  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that  it 
arises  from  the  incandescence  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  medium  which  is  traversed 
by  the  discharge  or  current,  and  from 
that  of  the  particles  which  are  detaclicd 
from  the  electrodes."  M.  Siliimau,  hav- 
ing protected  his  eyes  with  green  glass, 
aavo  the  particles  pass  from  the  positive  to 
the  negative  pole,  and  collect  there  like 
dust  driven  before  the  wind.  On  one 
electrode  is  found  a  little  cone  of  the  ac- 
cumulated particles,  in  the  other  a  slight 
hollow.  Sometimes,  however,  the  trans- 
port takes  place  in  both  directions. 

Electric  light  approaches  more  nearly 
to  solar  light  than  that  produced  from 
any  other  source.  It  presents  no  trace 
of  polarization ;  its  spectrum  contains  the 
same  colors  as  the  solar  spectrum,  with  the 
addition  of  several  very  clear  rays  of  great 
brilliancy,  which  differ  in  number  and  posi- 
tion according  to  the  nature  of  the  elec- 
trodes employed.  As  to  insensity,  the  light 
of  the  arc  produced  by  a  powerful  battery, 
is  to  solar  light  as  1  to  2*5 ;  while  the 
light  produced  by  the  combustion  of  gas- 
eous mixtures  is  to  the  electric  light  as  1 
to  56.  A  daguerreotype  impression  may 
be  obtained  of  an  object  illuminated  by  it. 

Chemical  action  was  spoken  of  above, 
as  the  source  of  voltaic  electricity.  This, 
however,  was  long  a  disputed  point ;  MM. 
Becquerel,  Karsten,  and  others,  regarding 
the  mere  contact  of  the  two  heteroge- 
neous metals  forming  part  of  two  con- 
secutive pairs  of  a  pile,  as  the  exciting 
cause.  A  few  exceptional  facts  appeared 
stubbornly  to  support  this  view.  But  M. 
De  la  Rive,  who  has  made  the  theory  of 
the  voltaic  pile  a  special  subject  of  inves- 
tigation, holds  they  may  bo  otherwise  in- 
terpreted, and  on  the  whole  considers  it 
well  established  that  chemical  action,  not 
contact,  is  the  source. 

Viewed  as  an  effect^  chemical  action 
produced  by  electricity  has  yielded  re- 
sults which,  both  in  scientific  and  in  pmo- 
tical  iuipoilance,  transcend  all  others.    It 
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has  unlocked  recesses  of  which  the  very 
existence  was  previously  hidden.  Sub- 
stances that  had  baffled  all  other  means 
of  chemical  analysis,  and  were  regarded 
as  elementary,  electricity  has  resolved. 
When  its  decomposing  power  was  first 
discovered,  it  was  thought  new  elements, 
and  in  particular  a  new  Kind  of  acid,  were 
produced  by  it.  But  a  lynx-eyed  investi- 
gation of  the  question  enabled  Davy  fully 
to  establish,  that  it  only  liberates  the  pre- 
existing elements  of  bodies  exposed  to  its 
action,  and  thus  facilitates  their  combina- 
tion with  other  elements  that  may  be  pre- 
sent. In  this  manner  entirely  new  cotiv- 
pounds  have  been  formed.  It  not  only  lib- 
erates the  elements — it  transports  them ; 
a  characteristic  that  belongs  to  decompo- 
sition by  electricity  alone.  Bodies  that 
submit  to  its  action  (for  all  do  not)  are 
called  electrolytes 

To  conclude,  Electro-Chemistry  seems 
likely  to  prove  also  the  quarter  whence 
most  light  will  come  on  the  great  question 
alluded  to  at  the  outset — What  is  Electri- 
city ?  It  has,  at  all  events,  effectually  ex- 
ploded the  old  notion  of  a  fluid,  or  two 
fluids ;  and  has  led  to  its  being  universally 
regarded  as  a  force.  But,  What  kind  of 
force?  is  still  the  question.  Its  power 
over  the  atoms  of  matter,  to  alter  their 
relative  position,  and  constrain  or  acceler- 
ate their  movements  in  a  solid  body,  may 
be  proved,  but  can  not  be  seen,  except  in 
those  more  violent  manifestations  that 
shatter  and  destroy.  In  electrolysis,  on 
the  contrary,  we  partly  see  into  the  very 
mode  of  working.  We  see  the  firmest 
unions  dissolved,  the  elements  in  definite 
proportions  carried  this  way  and  that, 
and  forced  into  new  combinations.  More 
than  one  electro-chemical  theory  (involv- 
ing of  course  the  nature  of  electricity  it- 
self) has  arisen.  The  subject,  though  ob- 
scure, is  so  interesting,  that  perhaps  the 
reader  may  be  tempted  to  follow  a  very 
brief  statement  of  M.  Do  la  Rive's  view 
of  it,  which  is  based  on  that  of  Berzelius. 
lie  sets  out  from  the  principle,  that  every 
atom  has  two  electric  poles,  contrary,  but 
of  the  same  force.  Whether  caused  by  a 
movement  of  rotation  in  the  atom  or  not,  he 
regards  as  a  question  that  can  not  at  pre- 
sent be  decisively  answered.  One  atom  dif- 
fers from  another  in  its  polarity,  only  in  as 
much  as  one  may  have  a  more  powerful 
polarity  than  another,  but  in  the  same 
atom  the  two  electric  poles  are  always 
of  the  same  force.  When  two  iusuhited 
Lll.— No.  1. 


atoms  are  brought  near  to  each  other,  if 
they  have  an  equal  force  of  polarity,  it  is 
by  their  bulk  they  attract  one  another, 
and  unite  ;  which  is  molecular  attraction, 
or  cohesion.  But  if  one  have  a  stronger 
polarity  than  another,  they  attract  each 
other  by  their  opposite  poles,  and  a  new 
or  compound  atom  is  formed,  also  having 
two  equal  and  contrary  electric  poles; 
and  this  is  chemiccd  affinity. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  these  are  not 
the  fanciful  speculations  of  men  eager  for 
the  goal  yet  impatient  of  labor,  who  suffer 
a  lively  imagination  to  outrun  knowledge. 
Neither  do  they  pretend  to  claim  accept- 
ance as  established  truth,  but  simply  as 
an  hypothesis  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
some  of  those  standing  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  discovery,  seems  best  to  harmo- 
nize and  bind  together  a  great  body  of 
anomalous  facts ;  an  hypothesis  that  will 
stand  or  flUl  according  as  increased  know- 
ledge shall  strengthen  or  undermine  its  * 
foundations ;  but  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
jected on  the  ground  that  it  contradicts 
the  evidence  of  the  senses,  or  handles  a 
subject  beyond  our  reach.  Unless  a  man 
is  prepared  to  say,  "The  earth  stands 
still,  the  sun  moves,  because  I  see  them  do 
soj*^  he  has  no  right  to  regard  the  evidence 
of  his  senses  as  impregnable  ground. 
It  was  a  very  singular  lesson  Astronomy 
taught  us  on  this  head,  though  we  are 
now  so  familiar  with  it  as  to  have  ceased 
to  perceive  its  meaning.  Think  what  a 
slumbrous  stillness  rests  upon  the  face  of 
nature ;  how  endlessly  broad  and  deep 
seem  to  spread  out  the  foundations  of  the 
earth.  Then  think  again  what  is  the 
truth :  a  little  rounded  star  in  rapid,  cease- 
less, threefold  motion ;  not  slumbering  on 
its  broad  foundations,  but  hung  baseless 
mid  infinity,  it  "taketh  no  rest."  Per- 
haps we  have  been  equally  deceived  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  ;  perhaps  the 
fundamental  idea  we  have  of  solid  matter 
— that  its  particles  are  relatively  at  rest, 
may  be  overthrown,  and  ceaseless  motion 
proved  the  condition  of  existence  for 
atoms  as  for  worlds.  What  then  ?  We 
can  not  afford  to  despise  our  senses,  since 
through  them  alone  comes  our  report  of 
the  world  without.  Science  deals  with 
them  as  an  able  lawyer  deals  with  a  pack 
of  stupid  or  roguish  witnesses ;  cross-ques- 
tions them,  sets  one  against  the  other, 
sifls  and  balances  the  conflicting  evidence, 
marshals  it,  puts  sense  into  it — and  in  the 
e  id  triumphantly  draws  truth  out  of  ii. 
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It  is  but  shallow  philosophy  to  sneer  at 
the  senses,  for  without  them  man's  reason 
would  be  a  king  without  a  kingdom. 
Dwell  rather  on  the  ingenuity  with  which 
— when  once  he  has  got  a  hint  of  new 
fields  to  be  explored — man  provides  him- 
self with  supplementary  senses,  as  it  were : 
with  the  telescope,  makes  his  eyes  as  the 


eyes  of  a  giant ;  with  the  microscope,  sees 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  smallest  flower, 
like  King  Oberon  himself;  with  electros- 
cope, galvanometer,  and  other  dainty  de- 
vices, achieves  a  delicacy  of  perception 
which  can  detect  the  feeblest  trace  or 
lightest  movement  of  Nature's  stealthiest 
agent. 


From     the     Dablln     Unireriity     Magftilne. 


TISCHENDORF    AND    THE    CODEX    SINAITICUS. 


The  name  of  Tischendorf  does  not  now 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with 
Biblical  literature.  The  course  of  author- 
ship of  this  distinguished  savant  began  as 
long  ago  as  1838,  when  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  proclaimed  his 
qualifications  for  the  task  of  textual  criti- 
cism, and  decided  his  career.  The  patron- 
age of  his  own  sovereign  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  visiting  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  its  manuscript  trea- 
sures, especially  its  Codex  JEphremi  Re- 
scriptusy  one  of  the  most  valuable  palimp- 
sests in  the  world.  Since  then  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Malta, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Constantinople, 
have  been  traversed  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  researches,  and  have  borne  witness  to 
his  combined  learning  and  zeal.  To  sum 
up  his  publications  were  to  fill  a  para- 
graph ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  "  Codex 
Friderico-Augustanus,"  his  "  Monumenta 
Sacra  Inedita,"  his  "Evangelium  Pala- 
tinum,"  his  "Codex  Amiatinus,"  his 
Codex  Claromontanus,"  his  "Palimp- 
sest Fragments,''  his  "  Apocryphal  Acts," 
"  Apocryphal  Gospels,"  "  Apocryphal 
Apocalypses,"  and  his  successive  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  have 
established  his  reputation  as  the  largest 
contributor  to  texual  criticism  of  his  day, 
and  made  the  name  of  Tischendorf  cele- 
brated far  beyond  the  bounds  of  bis  quiet 
university. 

In  the  volume  before  us*  we  have  re- 

•  I^otUia  EdiUanU  GodicU  Biblwrvm  SinaiHcu 
Edldit  Ainoth.  Frid.  Constw  Tischendorf.  Lipeia: 
F.  A.  Brockhaufl.     1860. 


cord  made  of  one  of  his  latest  journeys, 
and  of  certainly  his  greatest  acquisition — 
a  very  ancient  manuscript,  containing  the 
most  miportant  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  Greek,  and  the  entire  New  Testament, 
without  omission  or  erasure,  ne  minimi 
quidem  Ictcund  deformatum.  Any  manu- 
script of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  any  lan- 
guage, with  a  credible  date  reaching 
above  the  tenth  century,  would  be  consi- 
dered a  valuable  addition  to  our  stores  of 
critical  matter  for  settling  the  sacred 
text,  for  even  these  are  comparatively 
few ;  but  to  meet  with  one  whose  date  is 
assigned,  unhesitatingly,  by  its  finder  to 
the  earlier  half  of  the  fourth  century ^  was 
enough  to  turn  Tischendorf  crazy  with 
joy.  His  record  of  his  emotions  at  the 
moment  of  discovery  is  quiet,  but  the  ex- 
ultation of  his  feelings  could  not  be  dis- 
guised : — ^^Quae  res  quantam  in  admiror 
tionem  me  conjecerit^  disaimulare  nequi- 
bamJ*^ 

It  appears  that  in  his  two  previous  jour- 
neys to  the  East,  of  the  earlier  of  which 
he  makes  interesting  report  in  his  Heise 
in  dem  Orient^  1845-48,  he  had  been,  be- 
yond expectation,  successful  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  materials  for  publication,  of  one 
sort  or  another.  The  second  journey — 
that  of  1853,  nine  years  after  the  first — 
beara  more  the  character  of  a  great  dis- 
appointment than  the  preceding,  as  a  nar- 
rative of  the  circumstances  will  explain. 

In  the  year  1844  the  King  of  Saxonr 
furnished  Professor  Tischendorf  with 
funds,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  inqui- 
ries after  parchments  and  old  books  in' the 
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East.    Amongst  the  acquisitions  of  that 
strip  was  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  Septua- 
gint,  rescued  by  Tischendorf  from  the  de- 
straction  awaiting  it,  and  other  unvalued 
scraps  and  loose  leaves  in  a  basket,  where 
they  were  carelessly  tossed  to  rot  in  the 
damp,  or  be  consumed  by  ants.     A  larger 
fragment  of  that  MS.,  containing  Isaiah 
and  Maccabees,  he  begged  for  in  vain, 
because  the  importunity  of  the  stranger 
taught  the  ignorant  monks  to  set  a  value 
on  their  relic  which  they  had  not  had  in- 
dependent knowledge  of  their  own  to  ap- 
preciate.    He  obtained,  however,  enough 
of  the  disjointed  leaves  and  smaller  por- 
tions to  constitute  a  satisfactory  specimen 
of  the  whole.    These  fragments  Tischen- 
dorf published  in  1846,  under  the  title  of 
the  Frideric(hAugu8t<in  Codex^  in  com- 
pliment to  his  royal   patron.    But  the 
lengthened  period  of  nine  years  from  his 
first  jonniey  did  not  abate  his  longing  for 
the  remainder  of  the  precious  manuscnpt 
{ipsia  membranis  pretiosissimis)  which  he 
had  left  in  such  unsafe  custody,  and  which 
his  own  publications  had  made  so  widely 
known.     He  expected  that,  during  the 
interval,  the  Mo.  would  have  found  its 
way  into  a  European  library,  through  the 
care  of  some  appreciative  traveler ;  but  no 
tidings  came  of  such  a  destination.    This 
prompted  the  journey  of  1853,  undertaken 
with  a  determination  to  transcribe  all  that 
remained  of  the  document,  and  to  publish 
it  on  his  return.     But,  on  his  presenting 
himself  at  the  Convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  to 
his  dismay,  the  document  could  nowhere 
be  found.     Describing  his  disappointment, 
in  his  Jfon.  Sao.  Ined,  of  1856,  he  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  it  must  have  come 
to  Europe,  and    that  it   lay  somewhere 
concealed.     Should  it,  however,  be  irreco- 
verably lost,  he  very  fairly  declares  him- 
self innocent  of  neglect  of  the  manuscript, 
for  he  had  frankly  informed  its  custodians 
of  its  value,  and  urged  upon  them  its  more 
careful  preservation. 

Matters  remained  in  this  position  for 
MX  years  longer — Tischendorf  engaged 
with  his  professorial  duties,  and  editing 
his  laborious  volumes  of  antiquarian  re- 
Bcarch,  together  with  his  Critical  Greek 
Testaments — when,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Prince  Von  Falkenstein,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  the 
snccessive  Russian  Ambassadors  at  Dres- 
den, the  Baron  Von  Schroeder,  Prince 
Wolkonsky,  and  Baron  Von  Kotzebne, 
aided  by  the  intercession  of  Von  Norof^ 


Von  Kovalewsky,  and  Theodore  Von 
Grimm,  the  eager  professor's  wish  was 
gratified  with  ilie  injunction  to  return  to 
his  former  scene  of  action,  and  secure  for 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  what  spoil  he 
might' of  ancient  Greek  and  Oriental  liter- 
ature. On  the  last  day  of  January,  1869, 
Tischendorf  reached  his  old  quarters  in 
the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  and  opened 
his  campaign,  or  rather  foray,  w'ith  so  lit- 
tle success,  that  four  days  afterwards  he 
completed  his  arrangements,  by  hiring 
horses  and  camels,  for  returning  to  Cairo 
on  the  7th  of  February.  But  an  unex- 
pected and  most  delightful  event  occur- 
red, mean  while,  that  rendered  this  last 
journey  memorable  above  all  others  un- 
dertaken by  the  professor ;  for,  conversing 
with  the  sub-prior,  on  the  Septuagint 
translation,  of  which  Tischendorf  had 
brought  with  him  printed  copies,  along 
with  his  Greek  New  Testaments,  the  con- 
ventual brother  turned  out  of  a  piece  of 
cloth,  for  his  inspection,  the  very  docu- 
ment of  which  he  had  come  in  search. 

This  revelation  was  a  light  rising  upon 
his  darkness — ^the  flashing  of  an  instanta- 
neous dawn.  Turning  over  the  coveted 
folios,  he  found  them  to  contain  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
whole  of  the  New,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  alon&r  with  the  first  pait  of  the 
Shepherd  of  fiermas.  Xenophon's  re- 
turning ten  thousand  never  bailed  the 
waters  of  the  Black  Sea  with  more  glad- 
some BaXarra,  SaAarra,  after  their  wea- 
risome march  and  perilous  adventure, 
than  Tischendorf  the  resurrection  of  his 
buried  love.  Unable  to  sleep  through 
excess  of  jo^,  he  bore  the  treasured  parch* 
ments  to  his  cell,  and  spent  the  night  in 
copying  the  recovered  Barnabas.  Start- 
ing, nevertheless,  on  the  appointed  day,  he 
obtained  the  promise  of  the  superior  that 
the  mutilated  Codex  would  be  forwarded 
after  him  to  Cairo,  to  be  copied,  as  soon  as 
the  license  to  do  so  should  reach  the  con- 
vent  from  their  ecclesiastical  head  in 
Egypt.  A  very  few  days  snfiiced  to  ob- 
tain the  required  permission,  and  Tischen- 
dorf rejoiced  in  his  prize,  retaining  it  in  his 
possession  till,  with  the  aid  of  two  friends, 
ho  had  copied  its  every  word,  letter, 
sign,  and  variation.  Two  months  sufficed 
for  this  Herculean  task,  which  compiised 
the  transcription  of  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  lines  of  Greek.  This  done, 
his  joy  was  complete. 

The  originial  MS.,  it  was  suggested, 
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might  very  appropriately  be  presented  to 
the  Emporor  of  Russia,  a  dbtingaished 
professor  and  protector  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  and  the  hint  met  with  imanimous 
compliance.  As  no  one,  however,  had,  at 
the  time,  the  right  of  making  the  present- 
ation, in  consequence  of  Archbishop  Con- 
stantino's death  and  the  non-consecration 
of  his  successor,  it  was  concluded  to  lend 
the  MS.  for  the  purpose  of  completing  an 
accurate  impression  of  its  contents,  leav- 
ing the  question  of  its  final  ownership  for 
future  determination. 

From  May  to  September  Tischendorf 
was  free  to  traverse  Palestine  in  search  of 
bidden  MSS.,  and  was  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Duke  Constantino, 
who  lent  his  royal  countenance  to  his  la- 
bors. In  Constantinople  the  Russian  am- 
bassador, Prince  Lobanbw,  received  him 
as  his  guest  in  his  palace,  a  circumstance 
we  feel  pleasure  in  recording,  the  priest- 
hood of  letters  receiving  due  homage 
at  the  hands  of  the  princes  of  the 
people.  From  this  enlightened  noble- 
man, Tischendorf  learned  of  the  exist- 
ence of  another  notice  since  bis  own  of 
the  Sinaitic  Codex,  namely,  one  from  the 
pen  of  the  Archimandrite  Porphyry,  who, 
m  1846,  had  examined  its  peculiarities, 
when  he  visited  the  monastry  in  the  des- 
ert. These  he  describes  in  his  publication 
of  1 856  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  makes  such 
mistakes  as  would  naturally  occur  in  the 
case  of  a  person  not  conversant  with  tex- 
tual criticism.  The  Greek  divine,  for  in- 
stance, supposes  the  MS.  to  follow  the 
Euthalian  prescript  in  its  stichomctry; 
and,  as  this  arrangement  of  the  text  dates 
about  four  hundred  and  forty-six,  that  the 
MS.  may  be  of  the  fifth  century.  From 
this  surmise  he  conjectured  that  its  cor- 
rections belong  to  the  same  age,  and  that, 
by  means  of  these,  a  peculiar  textr— call  it 
the  Alexandrian — was  brought  into  har- 
mony with  that  of  the  universal  Church. 
These  suppositions  are  gratuitous  and  in- 
correct. The  arrangement  is  not  Eutha- 
lain  ;  nor  if  it  were,  would  its  age  be  de- 
cided thereby — ^its  upward  limit  would, 
indeed,  be  fixed,  but  not  its  downward. 
Its  corrections  are  made  by  many  distinct 
hands,  the  two  most  important  being  of  a 
date  several  centuries  after  the  original 
writing  of  the  MS. ;  and  the  corrections, 
though  often  concurrent  with  the  ortho- 
dox and  received  text,  more  frequently 
diverge  from  it.  The  learned  priest,  more- 
over, though  duly  impressed  with  the  ar- 


chaic aspect  of  the  document,  adopted  no 
measures  for  transcribing  it,  or  making  it 
available  for  critical  purposes.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  shepherd  of 
Hcrmas  in  Greek  was  a  desideratum  of 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  earlier  part  of  the 
epistle  of  Barnabas,  or  he  would  probably 
have  had  these,  at  least,  transcribed  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  venerable  Archimandrite  was  evident- 
ly more  of  the  amateur  than  the  connois- 
seur. No  man  is  great  in  every  line.  Non 
omnea  omnia  poasumus. 

On  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1859,  Tischendorf  was  graciously 
received  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
who  examined  seriatim  the  professor's 
stores.  By  Alexander's  command  they 
were  exhibited  publicly  for  a  fortnight, 
and  the  Sinaitic  Codex  was  ordered  to  be 
prepared  for  the  press  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  The  preservation  of  such  a 
monument  of  ancient  leai*ning  and  piety, 
where  such  losses  had  accrued  to  its  con- 
temporary literature,  was  providential ; 
and  in  recognition  of  the  divine  care,  the 
precious  boon  should  no  longer  be  with- 
held from  the  world  of  letters  and  re- 
ligion. 

The  plan  of  publication  puraued  will  be 
to  represent  the  original  text  by  iacsimile 
types,  the  regularity  of  the  letters  greatly 
favoring  this  method ;  but  even  minute 
varieties  of  character  will  be  exhibited 
also.    The  alterations  by  the  chief  correc- 
tors will  be  given  in  the  margin,  together 
with  other  peculiarities,  such  as  punctua- 
tion, accents,  etc.,  while  the  less  impor- 
tant or  most  modem  alterations  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  commentary.    Twenty 
pages  of  lithographic    facsimile,    drawn 
from  photographs,  will  exhibit  to  the  eye 
of  the  student  an  exact  picture  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  original.    Approved  ar- 
tists at  St.  Petersburg  will  make    the 
drawings ;  the  firm  of  Giesccke  and  De- 
verient,  at  Leipzig,  are  to  be  the  printers, 
and  each  page,  as  it  issues  from  the  press, 
will  engage  the  ever-vigilant  and  active 
supervision  of  the  learned  editor  himself. 
What  an  acquisition  this  will  be  to  the 
Church  and  the  learned  world  m'o  need 
not  say,  and  what  a  monument  of  the  in- 
dustry, talent,  and  ingenuity  of  the  Ger- 
man textnary,  who  publishes  a  great  work 
like  this  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years, 
leaving  nothing  to  desire  on  the  score  of 
accuracy,  cheapness,  and  accessibility  af- 
ter the  painful  disappointment  we  have  so 
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recently  experienced  in  the  wretched,  un- 
scholarly,  and  extortionate  Vatican  im- 
print of  Cardinal  Mai. 

The  three  hundred  costly  facsimile 
copies  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  retain 
himseli^  for  the  purpose  of  gifts  to  the 
learned  bodies  of  Europe  ;  but  cheap  edi- 
tors, in  ordinary  type,  to  be  printed  with 
CNqual  accuracy  and  beauty  at  the  same 
time,  will  gratify  the  curiosity  of  pur- 
chasers and  diffuse  the  information  the 
manuscript  contains  as  wide  as  the  world. 

The  whole  imprint  of  the  Codex  will 
occupy  tliree  volumes,  of  which  two  will 


contain  the  Old  Testament  and  one  the 
New.  A  supplementary  volume  will  in- 
clude the  facsimile  plates,  and  a  lengthen- 
ed commentary  upon  all  the  emendations 
in  the  manuscript  and  its  palaeography. 
F.  A.  Brockhans,  of  Leipzig,  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  ordinary  Greek  type  edition. 
The  whole  work  is  designed  to  be  comple- 
ted in  the  middle  of  1862 — a  year  memo- 
rable in  the  annals  of  Russia,  as  it  will  be 
the  thousandth  year  of  its  existence ;  and 
it  is  desired  to  associate  this  great  literary 
achievement  with  the  celebration  of  the 
military  and  social  progress  of  the  empire. 
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The  Great  International  Exhibition  of 
1862  has  now  passed  through  the  first 
and  earliest  stage  of  its  career — that  of 
mere  talk — and  has  entered  on  the  picto- 
rial period.  The  vast  buildings  which 
(D.  V .)  will  occupy  a  great  deal  of  space 
next  year,  not  only  in  the  parish  of  Ken- 
sington, but  in  our  own  columns,  has  now 
been  conceived  in  all  its  details,  and  re- 
presented on  paper.  The  designs,  in  other 
words,  have  been  furnished,  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  very  shortly  made  pub- 
lic. The  building  differs  in  many  essen- 
tial particulars  from  its  predecessor.  It 
will  be  much  larger,  more  commodious, 
much  more  imposing  in  its  interior,  while 
from  without  its  aspect  will  be  of  almost 
impressive  magnitude  and  grandeur. 
Glass  and  iron  are  no  longer  to  be  the 
chief  features  in  the  design.  Externally 
they  appear  only  to  be  used  where  light- 
ness with  ornamental  effect  is  needed,  and, 
therefore,  when  they  are  introduced  with 
these  ends  in  view,  they  are  managed 
with  good  taste  and  architectural  effect, 
which,  viewing  the  design  as  a  whole, 
makes  it  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beauti- 
M  of  the  kind  that  has  probably  ever 
been  reared. 

The  new  building  will  occupy  three 
acres  more  ground  than  did  that  of  1851, 
twenty-three  having  been  covered  at 
Hyde  Park,  and  twenty-six  being  requir- 


ed at  Kensington.  The  flooring  space  in 
1851  was  just  short  of  a  million  feet.  In 
the  proposed  building  there  will  be  1,140,- 
000 ;  but,  as  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  ma- 
chinery and  agricultural  implements  in  a 
wing  especially  built  for  the  pui"pose,  the 
space  occupied  in  1851  by  these  classes 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission- 
ers for  other  works,  so  that  practically 
there  will  be  some  500,000  feet  of  flooring 
more  in  1862  than  in  1851.  The  greatest 
height  in  1851  was  160  feet,  and  the  main 
nave  running  from  end  to  end  was  60  feet 
high  by  72  wide.  The  greatest  height  of 
the  proposed  building  will  be  260  feet, 
and  the  nave  will  be  1200  feet  long  by  86 
feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high.  The  total 
length  of  the  first  Exhibition  buildinff  was 
1800  feet  by  400  feet  wide.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  present  are  to  be  1200  feet 
long  by  700  feet  broad,  exclusive  of  the 
space  set  aside  for  the  display  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  which  is  in  rough  num- 
bers 1000  feet  long  by  220  broad.  The 
contractor's  price  in  1851  was  £80,000. 
Messrs.  Kelk  and  Lucas  contract  to  fur- 
nish the  edifice  in  this  instance  for  £200,- 
000,  though  in  reality  it  will  cost  £300,- 
000,  but  uie  payment  of  the  extra  £100,- 
000  is  conditional  on  the  gross  profits  ex- 
ceeding £500,000,  as  they  did  in  1851. 
Messrs.  Kelk  and  Lucas,  therefore,  in  fact, 
guarantee  the  success  of  the  great  display 
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to  the  extent  of  £100,000,  and  though,  in 
all  human  probability,  they  do  not  risk  a 
shilling  of  this  large  sum,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  most  liberal  stake  on  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  The  buildings  will  be 
erected  at  Kensington,  in  front  of  the  new 
grounds  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
which  they  will  inclose.  One  side  of  the 
edifice  abuts  upon  the  Cromwell  road, 
the  main  entrance  on  the  Exhibition  road, 
and  the  third  side  on  Prince  Albert  road ; 
the  fourth  or  rear  side  faces  immediately 
upon  the  grounds  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. Externally  the  building  will  be,  as 
we  have  said,  1200  feet  by  VOO,  though 
the  ground-plan  shows  that  in  some  parts 
the  width  is  diminished  to  500  feet.  The 
average  height  will  be  100  feet,  nearly  60 
of  which  will  be  solid  brick-work.  Taking 
one  of  the  main  sides  of  the  building,  on 
Exhibition  road,  as  an  example,  it  will 
present  a  lofty  recessed  fa9ade,  from  the 
center  of  which  will  rise  a  superb  dome  of 
glass  and  iron  to  the  immense  height  of 
250  feet,  with  the  base  of  the  dome  of  no 
less  than  160  feet  diameter.  These,  for 
there  arc  to  be  two,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  building,  will  be  the  largest  domes 
ever  built.  That  of  St.  Paul's  is  only  108 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  even  St. 
Peter's  is  only  139.  These  domes  are  to 
be  reared  over  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transepts  at  right  angles,  and,  as  the 
floors  beneath  both  will  be  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  floors  of  the  rest  of  the 
building,  an  unequaled  view  will  be  got 
from  here  through  almost  every  part  of 
the  vast  interior.  One  magnificent  nave 
will  be  continued  from  this  entrance  in 
the  Exhibition  road  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  building  in  the  grounds  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  at  the  termination  of 
this  the  second  dome  will  rise.  The  nave  is, 
therefore,  to  be  1200  feet  long  by  85  wide 


and  100  high.  The  transepts,  in  which  it 
terminates  at  either  end,  will  be  each  70O 
feet  long  by  85  broad  and  100  high.  All 
the  roofe  will  be  of  wood  coated  with  felt, 
and  meeting  in  the  center  at  an  angle, 
like  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  and 
most  of  our  old  cathedrals.  The  effect, 
however,  from  the  interior,  will  not  be 
that  of  an  angular  roof,  as  the  girders  will 
be  arched  and  colored,  and  on  these  the 
eye  will  naturally  rest. 

The  method  of  lighting  the  interior  is 
one  of  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  Iti 
the  building  of  1851  all  the  screens  that 
could  be  made  were  insufficient  to  keep 
down  the  glare  of  the  sun,  while  on  wet 
days  all  the  care  of  the  plumbers  could 
not  prevent  the  rain  from  dripping  in. 
The  wooden  painted  roof  does  away  at 
once  with  the  chances  of  rain  in  the  pro- 
posed edifice,  and  the  new  method  of 
lighting  will  have  equal  advantages.  On 
the  side  walls,  beneath  the  roofs  of  all  the 
naves  and  transepts,  will  be  a  clere-story 
25  feet  high,  of  glass  and  iron,  which,  with 
the  light  from  tlie  domes,  the  glass  and 
iron  entrances,  and  the  windows  in  the 
walls,  will  make  the  light  as  equal  as  it 
was  throughout  the  building  in  1851 ; 
while,  from  the  fact  of  this  one  being 
erected  due  east  and  west,  the  glare  of  the 
sun  is  obviated. 

The  guarantee  fund  now  amounts  to 
nearly  £300,000,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
it  will  extend  to  a  much  larger  sum  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two.  One  fact  suf- 
ficiently illustrates  theprogress  made  by 
this  country  since  the  ifxhibition  of  1851. 
In  that  year  the  railways  to  London  were 
only  equal  to  bringing  and  taking  away 
42,000  persons  daily ;  now  140,000  trav- 
elers could  be  brought  to  the  metropolis 
by  rail,  and  the  same  number  taken  back 
each  day. 


HoMS  CouKTKSiES. — A  Correspondent  gires  us 
this  experience :  '*  I  am  one  of  those  whose  lot  in 
life  has  been  to  go  out  into  an  unfriendly  worid  at  an 
early  age ;  and  of  ncari  j  twenty  families  in  which  I 
made  my  home  in  the  course  of  about  nine  years, 
there  were  only  three  or  four  that  could  be  properly 
designated  as  happy  families,  and  the  source  of  trou- 
ble was  not  BO  much  the  lack  of  love  as  lack  of  care 
to  manifest  it/  What  a  worid  of  misery  is  suggest- 
ed by  this  brief  remark  !  Not  over  three  or  four 
happy  homes  in  twenty,  and  the  cause  so  manifest, 
and  so  easily  remedied !    Ah,  in  the  **  small,  sweet 


courtesies  of  life,**  what  pQwer  resides !  In  a  look, 
a  word,  a  tone,  how  much  of  happiness  or  disqui- 
etude may  be  communicated.  Think  of  it,  reader, 
and  take  the  lesson  home  with  yon. 

JoMES  was  riding  through  Sydenham,  and  saw  a 
board  with  **  This  Cottage  for  Sail  *'  painted  on  it 
Always  ready  for  a  pleasant  joke,  and  seeing  a 
woman  in  front  of  the  house,  he  stopped  and  asked 
her,  very  politely,  when  the  cottage  was  to  sail? 
"  Just  as  soon  as  the  roan  comes  who  can  raise  the 
wind,^'  was  her  quick  reply. 
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The  beautiful  engraving  at  the  head  of 
the  present  namber  of  the  Eclectic,  illus- 
trates a  memorable  event  in  history.  The 
date  of  the  occurrence  was  1346-47.  The 
scene,  the  personages,  and  the  occasion 
are  full  of  historic  interest.  The  scene 
was  the  city  of  Calais,  in  France.  Of  the 
personages,  one  was  an  angry  monarch 
incensed  against  a  city  of  rebellious  sub* 
jects ;  anolhei'  was  his  beautiful  and  he- 
roic queen  on  her  bended  knees,  pleading 
for  the  lives  of  offending  men ;  the  others 
were  six  brave  and  heroic  nobles,  who 
had  volunteered  to  offer  their  lives  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  a  wrathful  sovereign. 
The  occasion  was  the  surrender  of  a  city 
whose  inhabitants  were  perishing  with 
famine.  The  feelings  developed  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  facts  recorded  by  the  pen 
of  the  historian,  present  stronsly-marked 
traits  of  human  character.  The  engrav- 
ing, to  which  the  artistic  skill  of  Mr.  Sar- 
tain  has  imparted  such  life-like  lineaments, 
will  attract  the  admiring  eye  of  our  read- 
ers, and  give  a  renewed  and  fresh  impres- 
sion of  the  original  scene  to  the  mind, 
from  which  the  facts  may  have  faded. 
Repeated  visits  to  that  famed  city  have 
impressed  the  scene  vividly  upon  our  own 
mind.  We  gather  up  from  historic  pages 
the  main  fsicts,  and  construct  a  brief  out- 
line sketch  by  way  of  explanation  to  our 
readers,  as  they  gaze  upon  the  engraving, 
and  impart  additional  interest  to  this  art- 
istic embellishment  of  the  EoLBcnc. 

At  this  date,  1346-47,  Edward  III., 
King  of  England,  had  besieged  Calais 
with  a  powerful  army,  to  reestablish  his  \ 
authority  over  this  revolted  city.  Thej 
hrave  men  and  inhabitants  made  a  stout 
resistance,  and  the  siege  had  been  pro 
longed  almost  an  entire  year.  Philip, 
learning  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
city,  attempted  to  relieve  it.  lie  marched 
a  powerful  army  of  some  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  according  to  the  historian 
of  the  times ;  but  found  Edward  and  his 
army  so  strongly  entrenched  and  defended 
hj  morasses,  that  he  found  it  irapractica- 
hle  to  attempt  a  battle.  He  contented 
himself  with  sending  Edward  a  challenge 
to  personal  and  single  combat.    In  the 


meantime,  David  of  Scotland  had  invaded 
England,  entered  Northumberland  with 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  carried 
his  ravages  and  devastations  to  the  gates 
of  Durham.  But  Queen  Philipa,  whom 
Edward,  her  husband,  had  lefl  behind  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  England  in  his  ab- 
sence at  the  siege  of  Calais,  assembled  a 
little  army  of  about  twelve  thousand  men, 
which  she  entrusted  to  the  command  of 
Lord  Percy ;  ventured  to  approach  him 
at  Nevill's  Cross,  near  that  city ;  and  rid- 
ing through  the  ranks  of  her  army,  ex- 
horted every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  to 
take  revenge  on  the  invaders.  Nor  could 
Queen  Philipa  be  persuaded  to  leave  the 
field  till  the  armies  were  on  the  point  of 
beginning  the  battle.  The  army  of  the 
Scots  was  greatly  superior  in  numbei's, 
but  neveitheless  was  utterly  defeated  and 
routed.  They  were  broken  and  chased 
off  the  field.  Fifteen  thousand  were 
slain ;  amon^  whom  was  the  Earl  Marshal, 
Edward  Keith,  and  Sir  Thomas  Charteris, 
Chancellor  of  Scotland ;  and  the  king  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner,  and  many  other 
noblemen.  Queen  Philipa  having  secured 
her  royal  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  crossed 
the  sea  at  Dover,  and  was  received  in  the 
English  camp  before  Calais  with  all  the 
tiiumph  due  to  her  rank,  her  merit,  and 
her  success.  This  age  was  the  reign  of 
chivalry  and  gallantry.  The  court  of  Ed- 
ward excelled  in  these  accomplishments. 
The  appearance  of  this  extraordinary  wo- 
man in  the  English  camp  before  Calais 
called  forth  the  most  obsequious  devotion 
to  this  heroic  queen.  It  is  these  facts  and 
occurrences,  among  others,  which  impart 
additional  interest  and  charm  to  the  scene 
presented  in  the  engraving. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  and  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  Philipa,  that  John  of  Vienne, 
governor  of  Calais,  saw  the  necessity  of 
surrendering  his  fortress,  which  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity  by  famine 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
appeared  on  the  walls,  and  made  a  signal 
to  the  English  sentinels  that. he  desired  a 
parley.  Sir  Walter  Manny  was  sent  to 
him  by  Edward.  "  Brave  knight,"  cried 
the  governor,  ^'  I  have  been  intrusted  by 
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Tny  sovereign  with  the  command  of  this 
town.  It  18  almost  a  year  since  you  he- 
sieged  me ;  and  I  have  endeavored,  as  well 
as  those  under  me,  to  do  my  duty.  But 
you  are  acquainted  with  our  present  con- 
dition. We  have  no  hopes  of  relief;  we 
are  perishing  with  hunger.  I  am  willing, 
therefore  to  surrender,  and  desire,  as  the 
sole  condition,  to  insure  the  lives  and  lib- 
erties of  these  brave  men,  who  have  so 
long  shared  with  me  every  danger  and 
fatigue." 

Manny  replied,  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  intentions  of  the  king 
of  England ;  that  that  prince  was  incensed 
against  the  townsmen  of  Calais  for  their 
pertinacious  resistance,  and  for  the  evils 
which  they  had  made  him  and  his  sub- 
jects suffer ;  that  he  was  determined  to 
take  exemplary  vengeance  on  them ;  and 
would  not  receive  the  town  on  any  condi- 
tion which  should  confine  him  in  the  pun- 
ishment  of  these  offenders.  ^^  Consider," 
replied  Vienne,  "that  this  is  not  the 
treatment  to  which  brave  men  are  enti- 
tled. If  any  English  knight  had  been  in 
my  situation,  your  king  would  have  ex- 
pected the  same  conduct  from  him.  The 
mhabitants  of  Calms  have  done  for  their 
sovereign  what  merits  the  esteem  of  every 
prince ;  much  more  of  so  gallant  a  prince 
as  Edward.  But,  I  inform  you  that,  if  we 
must  perish,  wo  shall  not  perish  unre- 
venged  ;  and  that  we  arc  not  so  reduced 
but  we  can  sell  our  lives  at  a  high  price  to 
the  victors.  It  is  the  interest  of  both  sides 
to  prevent  these  desperate  extremities; 
and  I  expect  that  you  yourself,  brave 
knight,  will  interpose  your  good  offices 
with  your  prince  on  our  behalf." 

Manny  was  struck  with  the  justness  of 
these  sentiments,  and  represented  to  the 
king  the  danger  of  reprisals^  if  he  should 
give  such  treatment  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Calais.  Edward  was  at  last  persuaded  to 
mitigate  the  rigor  of  the  conditions  de- 
manded ;  he  only  insisted  that  six  of  the 
most  considerable  citizens  should  be  sent 
to  him  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  thought 
proper;  that  they  should  come  to  his 
camp  carrying  the  keys  of  the  city  in 
their  hands,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed, 
with  ropes  about  their  necks;  and  on 


these  conditions  he  promised  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  remainder. 

When  this  intelligence  was  conveyed 
to  Calais,  it  struck  the  inhabitants  with 
new  consternation.    To  sacrifice  six  of 
their  fellow-citizens  to  certain  destruction 
for  signalizing  their  valor  in  a  common 
cause,  appeared  to  them  even  more  severe 
than  that  general  punishment  with  which 
they  were  before  threatened ;  and  they 
found  themselves  incapable  of  coming  to 
any  resolution  in  so  cruel  and  distressful 
a  situation.    At  last  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  called  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre, 
whose  name  deserves   to    be  recorded, 
stepped  forth,  and  declared  himself  willing 
to  encounter  death  for  the  safety  of  his 
friends  and  companions.    Another,  ani- 
mated by  his  example,  made  a  like  gener- 
ous offer ;  and  a  third  and  a  fourth  pre* 
sented  themselves  to  the  same  fate,  and 
the  whole  number  was  soon  completed. 
These  six  heroic  burgesses  appeared  be- 
fore Edward  in  the  guise  of  malefactors, 
laid  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  their  city,  and 
were  ordered  to  be  led  to  execution.    It 
is  surprising  that  so  generous  a  prince 
should  ever  have  entertained  such  a  bar- 
barous purpose  against  such  men ;  and 
still  more  that  he  should  seriously  persist 
in  the  resolution  of  executing  it    But  the 
entreaties  of  his  queen  saved  his  memory 
from  that  infamy.     She  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  before  him,  (see  the  engraving,) 
and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged  the 
lives  of  these  citizens.    Having  obtained 
her  request,  she  led  them  into  her  tent, 
ordered  a  repast  to  be  set  before   them, 
and,  after  making  them  a  present  of  mo- 
ney and  clothes,  dismissed  them  in  safety. 
Noble  woman !     Illustrious  queen !  wor- 
thy of  undying  remembrance  on  the  pages 
of  fame  I     Wo  have  desired  to  perpetuate 
her  name  and  the  glory  of  her  deed  of 
rich  benevolence,  in  our  humble  measure, 
by  illustrating  it  on  the  plate  and  the  record 
of  it  on  our  pages.    We  only  add  that 
Edward  took  possession  of  Calais,  and  or- 
dered all  the  inhabitants  to  evacuate  the 
city,  which  he  re-peopled  with  English, 
in  place  of  French,  whom  the  king  knew 
regarded  him  as  their  mortal  enemy^ 
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poor.  We  can  hardly  think,  however, 
that  the  perusal  of  deeds  of  violence,  even 
though  performed  with  a  good  intention, 
is  the  healthiest  reading  for  peasants,  and 
it  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  to  lay 
greater  stress  on  the  fate  of  Gotz  of  the 
Iron  Hand  as  a  warning.  In  other  res- 
pects, the  story  is  amusing:  The  tailor 
of  Stuttgardt,  desirous  of  winning  the 
iKind  of  his  beloved,  proceeds  to  Cologne 
to  shoot  at  an  archery  match.  Of  course 
he  wins  the  prize,  but  the  town  council 
manage  to  defraud  him  of  it.  Returning 
home  in  melancholy  mood,  he  meets  You 
Berlichingen,  to  w^hom  ho  confides  his 
wrongs,  and  the  knight  captures  a  Co- 
logne merchant,  whom  he  keeps  prisoner 
until  the  lawfully  won  money  is  paid  over. 
The  following  extract  will  show  how  mat- 
ters are  finally  settled  between  the  impe- 
rial city  and  the  terrible  knight : 

"  A  fortnight  after  the  events  we  have 
just  described,  a  stately  procession  march- 
ed along  the  Zeil  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  past  the  Romer,  towards  the 
town-house.  On  the  right  rode  the  Count 
of  Konigstein,  then  came  to  Sebastian 
Ileuser,  the  citizen  bailiff,  and  by  his  side 
Gotz  von  Berlichingcn,  who  looked  cheer- 
fully right  and  left,  and  nodded  kindly, 
as  the  spectators  uncovered  their  heads 
on  his  passage,  and  shouted, '  Long  live 
our  Gotz,  the  friends  of  citizens  and  pea- 


sants! Long  live  Gotz  with  the  iron 
hand,  the  glory  of  German  chivalry  I  May 
Heaven  preserve  him  long  to  us !'  At 
length  the  procession  reached  the  town- 
house,  and  the  two  counts,  the  bailifi*, 
and  the  archer  ascended  the  steps,  and 
stood  a  few  minutes  later  before  the  as- 
sembled council  of  Frankfort,  Avith  the 
first  burgomaster  at  their  head,  who  gave 
them  a  kindly  welcome. 

"  '  Highly  honored  lords  and  friends,' 
the  burgomaster  began,  'as  the  city  of 
Cologne  has  appointed  us  the  arbiters  in 
its  dispute  with  the  noble  and  highly  re- 
nowned knight  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  of 
Hornburg,  let  us  complete  this  honorable 
duty  in  love  and  friendship.  As  concerns 
you,  Herr  Sebastian  He  user,  we  request 
you  once  again  to  make  before  the  assem- 
bled couucil  of  this  city  the  declaration 
that  you  will  give  up  any  compensation 
and  satisfaction  you  believe  you  have  a 
right  to  ckim  from  the  most  honorable 
Gotz  von  Berlichingen.' " 

This  incident  is  historical,  and  is  refer- 
red to  by  Von  Berlichingen  in  his  auto- 
biography. We  have  given  the  excerpt, 
because  it  throws  a  curious  light  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  age,  when  a 
knight  and  a  city  could  stand  on  terms  of 
war,  and  required  the  interpellation  of  so 
powerful  a  city  as  Frankfoit  to  settle  the 
dispute. 
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The  name  of  this  eminent  aiiist  has 
long  been  familiar  to  the  readera  of  the 
EcLEcno,  and  to  all  the  lovers  of  beauti- 
ful art  engraving  in  our  land.  He  is  pri- 
mus inter  pares  in  the  line  of  his  profes- 
sion, so  far  as  our  observations  extend. 
In  the  great  fiimily  of  artists  in  his  de- 
partment of  engraving,  he  is  second  to 
none  in  native  genius  or  acquired  skill. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Sartain  has  been 
most  industriously  engaged  in  the  produc* 
tion  of  human  portraits,  embracing  a  very 
large  number  of  personages  more  or  less 
distinguished  in  name,  position,  and  char- 
acter, in  public  life,  in  the  state,  in  the 
senate,  on  the  bench,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in 


the  literary  walks  of  life.  We  believe  he 
has  engraved  more  portraits  than  any 
other  man  living  or  dead,  and  with  long 
acquaintance  in  this  direction  we  know  of 
no  one  who  can  stamp  the  human  face  in 
accurate  and  indelible  lineaments  on  a 
plate  of  steel  with  such  surprising  celerity 
as  this  accomplished  artist.  During  the 
past  fifteen  years,  and  more,  nearly  every 
monthly  number  of  the  Eclectic  has  gone 
out  to  its  patrons  embellished  with  bean- 
tifnl  portraits  or  historic  engravings  from 
his  hand.  Mr.  Sartain  is  a  self-taught  ar- 
tist, engraver,  and  painter.  Had  be  de- 
voted bis  genius  and  talents  to  painting 
he  doubtless  would  have  become  aa  emi- 
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nent  as  a  painter,  as  he  is  an  engraver.  He 
first  introduced  the  ait  of  mezzotint  en- 
graving into  this  country,  and  great  im- 
provements have  since  been  made  by 
bis  skill  in  the  facilities  with  which  any 
desired  portrait  or  historic  scene  can  be 
impressed  into  the  face  of  the  steel  plate. 
In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  give  a 
brief  history  of  this  curious  and  wonder- 
ful mezzotint  art.  During  the  past  fifleen 
years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  tasking 
Mr.  Sartain  to  produce  monthly,  some  de- 
sired portrait  to  embellish  this  magazine. 
In  compliance  with  this  request,  a  large 
number  of  personages  of  renown  on  the 
great  theater  of  life  have  come  into  view 
in  the  form  of  their  portraits.  Like  some 
artistic  enchanter,  Mr.  Sartain  has  moved 
his  wand,  and  emperors  and  empresses, 
kings  and  queens,  dukes  and  lords,  war- 
riors and  heroes,  historians  and  poets, 
statesmen  and  diplomatists,  and  pei-sons 
of  varied  dbtinction,  have  been  made  to 
show  their  faces  and  look  np  from  the 
cold,  hard,  and  adamantine  steel  plate 
with  almost  life-like  accuracy  and  expres- 
sion. They  have  been  made  to  appear  at 
the  will  of  the  artist  with  characteristic 
urbanity  on  his  part  in  imperial  parapher- 
nalia, or  royal  vestments,  wearing  crowns, 
stars,  or  other  insignia  of  high  birth  or  il- 
lustrious position,  in  accordance  with  their 
character  aod  station  in  the  sight  of  the 
world.  Living,  or  long  since  dead,  or  dwell- 
ing in  far-off  lands,  they  come  at  the  artist's 
bidding,  all  unconscious  of  the  process,  and 
assume  a  fixed  and  steadv  look  before  the 
gTize  of  the  present  and  coming  generations. 
They  grow  not  old.    No  care-worn  linea- 


ments, no  wrinkle  of  age,  no  pallor  of  de- 
cay engraves  its  tracery  on  the  face.  If  this 
language  is  strongly  figurative,  it  is  still 
the  part  aud  the  province  of  the  real  ar- 
tist of  genius  and  talent  to  achieve  it. 
Such  artists  are  comparatively  few  in 
number.  Such,  however,  is  the  eminent 
artist  whose  fine  and  almost  speaking 
portrait  we  solicited,  and  have  obtained, 
with  his  modest  consent  to  show  his  face 
in  our  present  number,  to  all  our  patrons 
who  have  so  long  admired  the  beautiful 
portraits  which  his  hand  has  engraved 
to  embellish  our  journal.  We  commend 
him  to  their  generous  hospitality  and  good 
will  when  he  shows  his  face  in  their  family 
circles.  We  ask  a  kind  scrutiny  and  a 
look  into  those  bright,  artistic  eyes,  which 
we  have  discovered  can  penetrate  as  far 
into  a  steel  plate  as  any  eyes  we  know  of, 
and  can  impart  to  that  hard,  smooth  sur- 
face as  amiable,  and  natural-speaking,  and 
life-like  expression  as  could  be  expected 
from  any  piece  of  metal  whatever. 

As  Mr.  Sartain  has  his  home  in  Phila- 
delphia, we  hardly  need  to  add  that  we 
have  penned  this  hasty  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  our  friend  without  his  know- 
ledge, as  a  small  tribute  justly  duo  to  his 
artistic  talent  and  skill,  and  to  his  person- 
al worth,  as  he  is  regarded  by  all  who 
know  him.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the 
patrons  of  the  Eclectic,  and  the  admirers 
of  the  portrait  engravings  from  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Sartain,  will  coincide  with  all  we 
have  said,  and  more,  also,  in  commenda- 
tion of  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  give 
pleasure  by  the  contemplation  of  the  works 
of  ait. 


■  ^1  ■■  ■ 


Thk  FiiTT-riTi  Exiled  Bourbons. — Now  that 
King  Francis  and  his  family  hare  quitted  Naples, 
there  are  in  exile  not  fewer  than  fifty-five  members 
of  the  Bourbon  family  out  of  the  seventy-four  who 
are  the  direct  or  collateral  descendants  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  fifty-five  are  these:  The  Bourbons  of 
Naples,  consisting  of  King  Francis,  five  brothers, 
and  four  sisters ;  his  majesty's  uncles — Prince  de 
Capua  and  two  children,  Count  d'Aquila  and  two 
children,  Count  de  Trapani  and  five ;  his  mi^jesty's 
aunts — Queen  Marie  Am6lie,  widow  of  King  Louis 
Philippe ;  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  and  the  Duchess  de 
Salerno ;  and,  lastly,  a  cousin-german,  the  Duchess 
d'Aumale — total,  26.  The  Bourbons  of  Spain — ^the 
Infante  Don  Juan  and  two  children — ^total,  3.  The 
Bourbons  of  Fkimcc  —  Count  de  Chambord,  the 
Duchess  de  Parma  and  four  children — total,  d.    The 


Orleans  branch  of  the  French  Bourbons — the  Count 
de  Plaris,  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours and  four  children,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and 
two,  the  Duke  d*Aumale  and  two,  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier  and  six — ^total,  20.  Nineteen  Bourbons 
are  not  in  exile,  namely,  the  royal  family  of  Spain, 
sixteen  in  number ;  the  Empress  of  Brazil  (nee  Prin- 
cess of  Naples ;)  the  Duchess  Augustus  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg  Gotha  {nee  Princease  d'Orleans ;)  and  the  Duke 
Charles  IIL  of  Parma,  Infante  of  Spain,  who  abdi- 
cated. 

A  BEAUTiTUL  thought  is  suggested  in  the  Koran  : 
"  Angels,  in  the  grave,  will  not  question  thee  as  to 
the  amount  of  wealth  thou  hast  left  behind  thee, 
but  what  good  deed  thou  hast  done  in  the  world,  to 
entitle  thee  to  a  seat  among  the  blessed." 
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The  Life  akd  Casexb  of  Major  John  Akdrs, 
Adjutamt-Gbneral  of  the  British  Arut  in 
America.  By  WimmROP  Saroemt.  Boston: 
Ticknor  k  Fields.     1861.    Pp.  471. 

The  author  has  performed  a  valuable  and  accepta- 
ble service  by  his  careful  researches  and  investiga- 
tions into  the  more  minute  life,  career,  and  history 
of  this  accomplished,  renowned,  but  most  unfortunate 
British  officer.  As  no  revolutions  of  time  will  efface 
the  events  and  reminiscences  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, so  will  the  name  of  Msjor  Andre  never  perish 
from  among  its  sad  and  touching  annals.  The  vol- 
ume comprises  twenty-two  chapters  of  the  personal 
history  of  its  subject,  and  of  concurrent  events,  as 
connected  with  his  career.  To  this  an  appendix  fol- 
lows concerning  Benedict  Arnold,  the  captors  of  Ma- 
jor Andre,  and  his  execution. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  on 
steel  of  the  youthful  Andre,  which  adds  interest  to 
tlie  work. 

In  some  respects  this  volume  might  be  entitled  a 
romance  of  history,  or  romance  of  biography,  or 
both  combined.  It  gknoes  at  his  parentage,  bu-th, 
and  early  life — ^his  courtship  and  letters  to  Miss  Sew- 
ard— the  fiulure  of  Andrews  courtship,  after  which  be 
joins  the  army,  visits  Germany,  and  then  comes  to 
America.  His  career  in  this  country,  the  incidents 
of  his  short  but  eventful  life  amid  the  stirring  scenes 
and  dangers  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution--nis  cap- 
ture, imprisonment,  and  execution  under  the  terrible 
but  just  severity  of  martial  Uw,  will  be  of  touching 
interest  to  the  American  reader.  We  commend  the 
neatly  executed  volume  to  all  who  find  pleasure  and 
profit  in  revisiting  the  scenes  of  the  great  struggle 
of  independence,  even  on  the  historic  page. 

Twelve  Seruons  ;  Delivered  at  Antioch  College. 
By  Horace  Mann.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1861. 

We  learn  from  the  editor's  preface  that  these 
twelve  sermons  were  written  and  delivered  while 
Mr.  Mann  was  President  of  Antioch  College,  to  which 
the  editor  added  the  meditations  which  were  found  in 
the  manuscripts,  and  which  are  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  basis  of  the  prayers  accompanying  the 
sermons. 

Browh  &  Taooard  sends  us  Vol.  XV.  of  their 
beautiful  edition  of  the  works  of  Lord  Francis  Ba- 
con, just  published,  being  Vol  Y.  of  the  Literary 
and  Profesaoiud  Works.  Boston:  Brown  k  Tag- 
ganl.     1861.     Pp.  449. 

The  works  of  Lord  Bacon  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  profound  learning,  ability,  and  liter- 
ary wealth.  Here  the  scholar,  the  student  of  history, 
the  man  of  learning  may  refresh  and  strengthen  his 
mind  with  vigorous  aliment,  and  find  food  for  refloc- 
tioQ  and  mature  thought  We  have  noticed  and 
commended  the  previous  volomea  as  they  have  mic- 
cesaively  appeared  from  the  press  of  the  enterpris- 
ing publishers.  To  scholars  and  men  of  learning  it 
is  qoite  sufficient,  simply  to  announoe  the  publication 
of  this  fine  edition  of  Bacon's  Works. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  public  taste  of  men  of 
letters  calls  for  the  republication  of  such  works,  and 
such  a  class  of  philosophic  literature  as  is  found  in 
these  successive  volumes.  We  trust  they  will  enrich 
many  a  public  and  private  library. 

H.  Dexter  &  Co.  send  us  their  published  volume, 
entitled  A  Look  atHohe;  or,  Life  in  the  Pooe- 
HousE  OF  New-England,  with  a  series  of  circum- 
stances and  persons,  such  as  to  form  one  connect- 
ed Tale  in  the  Annals  of  the  Poor — the  Paupers 
of  New-England.  By  8.  H.  Elliott,  author  of 
Boiling  Ri^e^  etc  New  and  revised  edition. 
New-York:  H.  Dexter  k  Co.,  118  Nassau-street; 
New-Haven,  Conn. :  S.  H.  Elliott,  106  Chapel-street. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  man  of  worth,  and 
integrity,  and  a  plea^ng  writer  of  narrative  iucl- 
dents  such  aa  are  recorded  in  this  production  of  hi^ 
pen.  Human  life  amid  its  humble  aspects,  however 
varied,  is  often  instructive  and  full  of  sanitary  les- 
sons, however  uninviting  the  life-like  reality  may  be. 

One  Drop  at  a  Time. — Have  you  ever  watched 
an  icicle  as  it  formed  ?  Tou  noticed  how  it  froze 
one  drop  at  a  time  until  it  was  a  foot  long  or  more. 
If  the  water  was  clean,  the  icicle  remained  clear, 
and  sparkled  brightly  in  the  sun ;  but  if  the  water 
was  but  slightly  muddy,  the  icicle  looked  foi)l,  and 
its  beauty  was  spoiled.  Just  so  our  characters  are 
forming.  One  little  thought  or  feeling  at  a  timo 
adds  its  influence.  If  every  thought  be  pure  and 
right,  the  soul  will  be  lovely,  and  will  sparkle  with 
happiness ;  but  if  impure  and  wrong,  there  will  be 
final  deformity  and  wretchedness. 

Animals  Killed  by  the  Cold. — Visitors  to  the 
Zoolodcal  Gardens,  young  and  old,  will  be  sorry  to 
hear  that  the  inclement  weather,  which  has  swelled 
the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  haa  been  very  fatal  to 
our  pets  in  the  2<oulogical  Gardens.  The  noble  Nu- 
bian lion,  who  had  been  twelve  years  in  the  gardens, 
and  was  the  admiration  of  all  visitors,  is  dead.  In 
the  afternoon  he  was  apparently  well,  and  in  the 
morning  he  was  found  by  the  keeper  lying  stiff  and 
cold  in  his  den.  A  po%t  mortem  examination  dia- 
closed  the  sad  fact  that  the  king  of  beasts  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  intense  cold,  no  organic  diseaae  hav- 
ing been  discovered. — London  Paper, 

A  Beautiful  Eastern  Belief. — ^Two angels  keep 
watch  upon  each  mortal — the  angel  on  the  right  and 
the  recording  angel  on  the  left — taking  note  of  every 
word  and  action.  At  the  close  of  eadi  day  they  fly 
up  to  heaven  with  a  written  report,  and  are  replaced 
by  two  similar  ones  on  the  following  day.  Accord- 
ing to  Eastern  tradition,  every  good  action  is  record- 
ed ten  times  by  the  angel  on  the  right ;  and  if  the 
mortal  commit  a  sin,  the  same  benevolent  spirit  says 
to  the  angel  on  the  left :  **  Forbear  for  seven  houis 
to  record  it ;  peradvcnture  he  may  repent  and  pray, 
and  obtain  forgiveness." 

I  DAVE  thought  that  wild  flowers  might  be  the  al- 
phabet of  angel»— whereby  they  write  on  hills  and 
fields  mysterious  truths. — Francis. 
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PlLOSIMAOE   OP  THE  £m PRESS  OF  TUB  FrKNCII  TO 

Jkrusalem. — ^We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
a  part,  at  least,  of  the  object  of  Admiral  La  Ron- 
dure le  Korrey's  late  visit  to  Constantinople  had  re- 
ference to  the  for-some-time  intended  pilgrimage  of 
the  Empress  of  the  French  to  Jerusalem.  The  ofB- 
cial  rumor  now  is  that  her  intention  is  to  be  carried 
into  effect  before  the  French  troops  leave  Syria.  As 
the  Imperial  voyage,  however,  can  not  be  made  till 
at  least  the  end  of  March,  this  fact  is  put  forward  as 
one  reason  for  stretching  the  term  fixed  for  General 
Beaufort^s  departure  by  the  Convention.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  information  is  that  the  Porte  dis- 
poses of  this  insinuated  necessity  by  the  amplest  of- 
fers of  escort  and  munificent  care  of  her  majesty  dur- 
ing her  stay  in  his  territory.  It  is  said  that  the 
Empress  intends  to  commemorate  her  visit  to  the 
Holy  Places  by  the  foundation  either  of  a  hospital 
or  a  church  worthy  of  Imperial  France,  and,  in  fact, 
to  make  a  ^^  progress  **  whose  effects  shall  be  at  once 
striking  and  durable.  She  will,  it  is  said,  replace 
the  diamond  star  stolen,  according  to  Consul  Botta, 
by  the  orthodox  Greeks  from  the  Cave  of  the  Nativi- 
ty at  Bethlehem,  by  another  of  greatly  superior  val- 
ue, and  make  also  most  costly  additions  to  the  deco- 
rations of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  itself.  Monsignore 
Brunoni,  the  Constantmople  vicar  apostolic,  M. 
Bore,  chief  of  the  Lazarists,  and  the  Bulgarian 
unionist  archimandrite,  Macarios,  are,  it  is  said,  to 
meet  her  majesty  at  Jaffa,  to  tender  to  her  the  feli- 
citations of  the  Latin  clergy. 

The  Roll  or  the  Lords. — ^The  roll  of  the  lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  has  just  been  printed.  There 
are  30  spiritual  lords  and  427  temporal,  reckoning 
Lord  Auckland  among  the  former  as  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  The  spiritual  lords  are  26  English  pre- 
lates and  four  Irish,  the  Irish  prelates  on  the  roll 
this  session  being  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the 
Bishops  of  Down,  Ossory,  and  Cork.  Of  the  tem- 
poral lords  three  are  of  the  blood  royal — ^the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  (King  of  Hano- 
ver,) and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  There  follow  20 
dukes,  22  marquises,  131  earls,  28  viscounts,  and  228 
barons.  Thls^  however,  is  reckoning  them  techni- 
cally, according  to  the  titles  by  which  they  sit  in  the 
Uoose.  For  instance,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is 
placed  among  the  earls  because  he  sits,  not  by  his 
Scotch  title,  but  as  Earl  of  Doncaster  in  the  English 
peerage,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  reckoned  only 
among  the  barons  (Baron  Sundridge ;)  the  Earl  of 
Roden  is  Lord  Clanbrassill,  the  Mai'quis  of  Clanri- 
earde.  Lord  Somerhill ;  Lord  Paumure  also  remains 
among  the  barons,  his  newly-inherited  Scotch  title 
of  Earl  of  Dalhousie  having  no  scat  in  the  house  an- 
nexed to  it.  Assigning  ail  such  peers  to  the  rank 
and  title  by  which  they  are  commonly  known,  and 
speaking  popularly,  the  temporal  lords  are — a  prince, 
a  king,  27  dukes,  85  marquises,  170  earls,  81  vis- 
counts, and  162  barons.  The  whole  number  in  the 
House,  therefore,  is  459 ;  a  generation  ago  it  was 
not  400. 

Last  Isabella  Finoh,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Winchelsea,  was  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
Princess  Amelia.  Lord  Bath,  one  evening,  having 
no  silver,  borrowed  a  half-crown  of  her ;  he  sent  it 
next  day,  with  a  very  gallant  wish  that  he  could  give 
her  a  crown.  She  replied,  that  *^  though  he  could 
not  give  her  a  crown,  ho  could  give  her  a  coronet, 
and  she  was  very  ready  to  accept  iV* 


TuE  Prince  of  Walks  in  tor  Hcxtiko  Field. 
—The  Prince  of  Wales  joined  the  field  of  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire Hunt  on  Monday,  attended  by  his  equer- 
ry. Captain  Grey.  The  meet  was  at  Childerley,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Madingley,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
rumor  having  got  abroad  that  the  prince  was  likely 
to  be  present,  the  field  was  a  very  numerous  one. 
The  lord  lieutenant  (the  Earl  of  Hardwicke)  and  his 
son  were  present,  and  the  university  supplied  a  good- 
ly quota  of  attendants.  A  find  was  made  at  Honey 
Hill.  Reynard  made  straight  for  Madingley,  but 
turned  at  the  pleasure  ground,  and  went  back 
through  Drayton  to  KnapwcU  Grove  and  thence  to 
Boxworth.  Here  the  hunted  fox  was  left  in  some 
farm  buildings,  the  hounds  getting  on  the  line  of  a 
fresh  one,  which,  however,  had  been  gone  some 
time,  and  went  by  a  circuitous  course  towards  Chil- 
derley, in  the  neighborhood  of  which  they  were 
called  off  without  a  kill.  In  the  fore  part  of  the 
day  the  pace  was  tremendous,  considermg  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  country ;  of  both  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  two  horses  were  killed. 
Altogether  it  was  a  very  fair  day.  His  royal  high- 
ness rode  well  up,  and  took  his  fences  gallantly  and 
well. 

A  WORD  OF  ADVICE. 

Dknouncz  Essayists  and  Reviewers, 
Hang,  quarter,  gag,  or  shoot  them — 

Excellent  plans — provided  that 
Tou  first  of  all  refute  them. 

By  all  means  let  the  Hangman  bum 

Their  awful  book  to  ashes, 
But  don't  expect  to  settle  thus 

Their  heterodox  hashes. 

Some  heresies  are  so  ingrained. 
E'en  burning  won't  remove  them, 

A  shorter  and  on  easier  way 
You'll  find  it — to  disprove  them. 

Be  this,  right  reverends,  your  revenge. 

For  souls  the  best  of  cure — 
Essay  Essayists  to  upset, 

And  to  review  Reviewers. 

— English  Paper, 

The  wind  is  unseen,  but  it  cools  the  brow  of  the 
fevered  one,  sweetens  the  summer  atmosphere,  and 
ripples  the  surface  of  the  lake  into  silver  spangles  of 
beauty.  So,  goodness  of  heart,  though  invisible  to 
the  material  eye,  makes  its  presence  felt ;  and  from 
its  effects  upon  surrounding  things  we  are  assured 
of  its  existence. 

Lord  Oxford  was  told  that  Lord  Coningsby 
would  have  his  head.  **  Sorry  I  can  not  return  the 
compliment,"  says  Oxford,  ^*  for  I  would  not  have 
his  at  a  gift.'* 

CoNVKRSATioN  ought  to  be  mental  music,  in  which 
diversity  of  thoughts!  in  the  unity  of  humanity  mokes 
harmony  for  the  soul. 

To  the  man  of  strong  will  and  giant  energy,  possi- 
bilities become  probabilities,  and  probabihties  cer- 
tainties. 

What  Miss  will  ruin  any  man? — ^Mis^nanage- 
ment. 
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Thb  Healthy  Condition  of  the  Tear  1860. — 
The  year  1860  will  remain  on  record  as  one  of 
those  which  has  proved  most  favorable  to  the  public 
health.  The  rate  of  mortality  sensibly  diminished 
throughout  Europe,  and  medical  practitioners  have 
had  an  amount  of  leisure  of  which  there  are  few  ex- 
amples. In  England  the  number  of  deaths  has  been 
20  per  cent,  below  the  mean,  and  in  Germany  and 
France  the  conditions  have  been  no  less  favorable. 
For  example,  at  Vienna,  but  1077  deaths  occurred 
in  August,  1860,  while  in  the  same  month  of  1859, 
there  were  1532  (t.  e.,  495  in  excess)  registered.  In 
some  of  the  rural  communes  of  France  not  a  single 
death  took  place  during  the  entire  year !  and  in  the 
Paris  hospitals  there  have  been  numbers  of  empty 
beds,  the  bulk  of  the  patients  who  were  admitted 
having  also  been  the  subjects  of  chronic  affections. 
This  remarkable  immunity  is  well  calculated  to  ren- 
der UB  circumspect,  and  once  more  to  exhibit  how 
little  we  know  concerning  atmospheric  influences. 
The  year  1860,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  opiniona 
which  have  their  weight  in  science,  united  all  the 
conditions  which  arc  supposed  'suited  to  engender 
diseose.  Rainy,  unequal  in  temperature,  and  with- 
out its  seasons  distinctly  marked,  it  ought,  it  would 
seem,  to  have  given  rise  to  the  predominance  of  pul- 
monary catarrhs  and  gastro-intestinal  affections.  If 
things  had  so  come  to  pass,  and  the  medical  consti- 
tution had  become  markedly  affected,  excellent  rea- 
sons would  have  been  at  hand  for  the  explanation  of 
the  occurrences  of  epidemics  by  the  meteorological 
conditions  which  prevailed.  Tet  the  epidemics 
have  been  rare,  and  the  diseases  usual  to  our  climate, 
except  mild  and  uncomplicated  diptheria,  have 
been  almost  entirely  absent. — Medical  Times  and 
Oazette. 

HER  NAME. 

In  days,  like  a  bright  river's  flowing. 

That  joy  and  hope  only  pervade ; 
When  we  count  happy  hours  in  their  going 

By  sunshine  and  never  by  shade : 
To  my  heart  in  those  moments  of  pleasure, 

A  light  and  a  beauty  it  came  ; 
As  a  talisman,  worth  a  world's  treasure. 
Her  name — 

Tea  t — ^the  spell  was  her  name. 

It  called,  as  a  spirit-voice  waking. 

All  life,  happy  life  held  in  store ; 
And  the  land  of  the  sweet  future  making 

A  region  of  joy  evermore. 
Oh !  the  wealth  of  glad  promise  appearing. 

As  birds  to  the  spring-voice  it  came ; 
And  my  heart  beat  to  music  on  hearing 
Her  name — 

Tea  !~the  spell  was  her  name. 

Those  days  have  all  passed  in  their  gladness, 

But  the  light  lingers  still  that  they  gave ; 
Though  it  bears  in  its  beauty  the  sachiess 

Of  sunset  o^er  woodland  and  wave 
Still  to  call  back  those  days  early  beaming, 

The  power  of  that  word  is  the  same ; 
When  I  hearken,  or  dawns  on  my  dreaming 
Her  name*- 

Oh  I— the  spell  is  her  name. 

FiutDKiixcK  Enoch. 

The  greatest  gluttons  are  thoac  who  feed  upon 
dander ;  they  never  get  enough. 


Girls'  Nsqlect  or  Health. — ^LitUo  does  the 
child  of  indulgent  parents  know  what  illness  is  to  the 
poor  and  destitute ;  or  what  it  may  be  to  her  when 
her  mother^s  hand  is  cold  and  helpless  in  the  tomb, 
and  when  her  own  head  is  no  longer  sheltered  by  a 
father's  roof.  Thus  we  find  young  girls  so  oileo 
practicing  a  certain  kind  of  recklessness,  and  con- 
tempt of  health,  nay,  even  encouraging  a  degree  of 
delicacy,  feebleness,  and  liability  to  bodily  ailments, 
which,  if  they  were  not  accustomed  to  the  kindest 
attentions,  would  be  the  last  calamity  they  would 
wish  to  bring  upon  themselves.  How  important  is  it 
for  such  individuals  to  remember  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  body,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mind,  is.  in  a 
good  degree,  of  their  own  forming.  Fanciful  and 
ill-disciplined  young  women  are  apt  to  think  it  gives 
them  an  attractive  air,  and  looks  like  an  absence  of 
selfishness,  to  be  indifferent  about  the  preservation 
of  their  health ;  and  thus  they  indulge  the  most  al> 
surd  capriciousness  with  respect  to  their  diet,  some- 
times refusing  altogetlier  to  eat  at  proper  times,  and 
eating  most  improperly  at  others ;  running  about 
upon  wet  grass  with  thin  shoes,  as  if  they  really 
wished  to  take  cold;  refusing  to  take  medidne 
when  necessary,  or  taking  it  unsanctioned  by  their 
parents,  or  their  best  advisers.  How  soon  does  Uie 
stem  discipline  of  life  inflict  its  own  punishment  for 
this  folly ;  but,  unfortunately,  not  soon  enough  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  host  of  maladies  whidi  are 
thus  produced. 

The  Chinese  Plunder.— It  has  been  estimated, 
says  a  corrcstpondent  at  Pekin,  that  the  amount  of 
property  pillaged  and  destroyed  exceeds  £6,000,000 
sterling.  Every  soldier  who  was  present  is  replete 
with  loot  On  entering  the  Emperor's  particular  re- 
sidence, no  one  knew  what  to  take ;  silver  was 
thrown  away  to  take  up  gold,  and  gold  to  take  up 
jewelled  watches  and  gems;  china  and  enameled 
vases  (the  manufacture  of  which  is  lost^  of  priceless 
value,  were  broken  because  too  bulky  to  carry 
away.  Rooms  and  rooms  full  of  costly  silks, 
bronzes,  jadestone  ornaments,  and  the  presents  re- 
ceived by  the  Emperoi-s,  every  article  being  labeled 
with  the  name  of  the  donor,  were  ruthlessly  looted 
and  destroyed.  Much  more  has  been  buried  be- 
neath the  ruins,  however,  than  was  carried  away. 
The  Emperor's  washstand,  basin,  and  ewer  of  gold, 
studded  with  stones,  were  sold  for  £2,000  by  the 
captor.  Lord  Amherst's  watch  was  sold  by  a  French 
soldier  for  twenty  dollars;  it  was  worth  £200. 
Many  men  have  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  pure  gold 
in  their  possession,  and  others  have  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones  of  unknown  value. 

A  MEMORIAL,  signed  by  several  thousands  of  cler- 
gymen, was  yesterday  presented  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  this  memorial  the  views  of  the 
writers  of  Essays  and  Reviews  were  strongly  de- 
nounced, and  his  grace  was  ui^ed  **  to  take  counsel 
with  the  other  members  of  the  episcopate,  and  to 
devise  such  measures  as  may,  with  God*s  blessing, 
banish  and  drive  away  from  our  Church  all  such  er- 
roneous and  strange  doctrines."  The  archbishop 
quite  concurred  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
memorialists,  but  pointed  out  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  instituting,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  le^  or 
ecclesiastical  proceedings  against  the  essayists.  He, 
however,  felt  confident  that  the  Church  possessed 
able  ministers  who  would  not  permit  the  '*  very  friv- 
olous and  answerable  Essays  and  Ectiews  '*  to  pass 
without  reply. 
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Afghani  STAN  and  the  Lost  Tribes. — ^The  moant- 
uns  of  the  IndUui  Gaucostis,  the  mountains  of  Cabul 
are  said  to  be  visible,  in  clear  weather,  from  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  lifting  their 
hoar  heads  sublimelj  into  the  clear  calm  heavens, 
they  will  represent "  the  terrible  crystal  **  of  the 
prophet  RoTing  myriads  of  people  have  been  at- 
tracted by  this  sight,  as  if  to  travel  onwards  and  up- 
wards, in  imagination,  along  the  mountain  pathway, 
to  the  realms  of  glory  and  of  rest.  The  traditions 
of  the  whole  world  celebrate  these  stupendous 
heights,  many  of  whose  light-crowned  pinnacles  are 
supposed  to  stand  more  than  twenty  thousand  feet 
above  the  common  level  of  this  earth.  Their  magni- 
ficence and  their  mystery  have  drawn  nations  to- 
gether in  adoring  wonder  into  the  hills  and  valleys 
80  fruitful,  and  bounteous,  and  beautiful,  around 
their  feet  This  region  might  well  be  thought  the 
seat  of  Paradise.  There  are  found  specimens  of 
nearly  every  form  of  living  thing,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  elsewhere  found  in  any  country  of  Europe 
or  of  Asia ;  and  there,  too,  almost  every  civilized  na« 
tioQ  lias  its  representative.  The  oldest  nations  be- 
lieve that  thence  manicind  first  sprang  into  existence, 
and  that  God  even  now  there  sits  enthroned,  wait- 
ing to  judge  all  the  human  souls  which  he  has  made. 
Greeks,  Ilomans,  Ilebrews,  Persians,  the  followers 
of  Buddha,  of  Brahma,  of  Mahomet,  and  even  be- 
lievers in  Jehovah,  have  looked  up  unto  these  awful 
solitudes,  and  bowed  in  soul  before  their  majesty, 
thinking  of  God.  Here  was  a  high  place  (Bamah) 
for  the  worshipers  of  Bamah  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  here  the  wandering  tribes  might  believe  them- 
selves in  the  especial  presence  of  him  who  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  To  the  skirts  of  these  mount- 
ain fastnesses  many  of  the  outcast  Israelites  un- 
doubtedly resorted  after  their  escape  from  Assyrian 
or  Persian  domination,  and  after  their  wanderings  in 
the  north.  Traces  of  their  former  possession  of  this 
neighborhood,  as  well  as  of  Bactria  and  Bokhara,  are 
still  extant,  not  only  in  existing  monuments,  but 
also  in  the  traditions  of  the  power  and  mi^jesty  of  a 
national  religion  and  polity  once  capable  of  awaken- 
ing the  attention  of  all  the  East,  but  now  lost  in  the 
mist  of  ages.— 2>r.  Moore' »  "  Tin  Zoat  Tribes** 

TxiDT  P&TSiciANs. — As  regards  the  instruction  of 
young  women  in  physiology,  I  venture  to  suggest, 
for  the  consideration  of  those  ladies  who  have  gone 
through  a  systematic  course  of  medical  education, 
with  the  view  to  qualify  tliemselves  as  medical  prac- 
titioners, whether  devoting  their  time  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  own  sex  in  the  laws  of  health  would  not 
form  an  equally  useful  and  a  more  appropriate  pro- 
fession than  that  of  a  physician  or  surgeon.  In 
adopting  as  their  sphere  of  action  the  hygiene  of  fe- 
male and  infantile  life,  ladies  would  be  in  their  right 
Bocial  position ;  and  assuredly  they  could  have  no 
higher  vocation  than  that  of  teaching  their  own  sex 
the  important  duties  which  devolve  on  them  as 
mothers — ^how  to  manage  their  own  health  and  that 
of  their  ofi^ring.  If  ladies,  properly  educated  for 
such  duty — they  need  not  be  fully  educated  physi- 
cians— ^would  devote  their  time  and  energies  to  this 
noble  work,  they  would  confer  an  inestimable  bene- 
fit on  the  rising  generation,  and  merit  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  posterity. — Sir  James  Clarke. 

T&E  government  expenditures  of  Great  Britain  are 
£216,000,  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  per  day. 
The  people  consume  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  food  per  day,  more  than  their  own  soil  produces. 


ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP. 


BT  FLORBXCS  PKRCV. 


Backward,  turn  backward,  0  Time,  in  your  flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-night! 
Mother,  come  back  from  the  echolcss  shore, 
Take  me  again  to  your  heart  as  of  yore ; 
Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care. 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair, 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep ; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep  I 

Backward,  flow  backward,  0  tide  of  years ! 
I  am  so  weary  of  toils  and  of  tears — 
Toil  without  recompense,  tears  all  in  vain — 
Take  them  and  give  me  my  childhood  again ! 
I  have  grown  weary  of  dust  and  decay, 
Weary  of  flinging  my  soul-wealth  away, 
Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap ; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue, 
Mother,  0  mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you  I 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green. 
Blossomed  and  faded,  our  faces  between, 
Tet  with  strong  yearning  and  passionate  pain, 
Long  I  to-night  for  your  presence  again ; 
Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep ; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep  I 

Over  my  heart,  in  days  that  are  flown, 
Ko  love  like  mother-love  ever  was  shown ; 
No  other  worship  abides  and  endures. 
Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient,  like  yours. 
None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From  the  sick  soul  and  the  world-weary  brain ; 
Slumber's  soft  calm  o'er  my  heavy  lids  creep. 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Come,  let  your  brown  hair,  just  lighted  with  gold, 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again,  as  of  old ; 
Let  it  fall  over  my  forehead  to-night. 
Shading  my  faint  eyes  away  from  the  light. 
For  with  its  sunny-edged  shadows  once  more. 
Haply  will  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore : 
Lovingly,  softly,  its  bright  billows  sweep  ! 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Mother,  dear  mother  t  the  years  have  been  long 
Since  I  last  hushed  to  your  lullaby  song ; 
Since  then,  and  unto  my  soul  it  shall  seem, 
Womanhood's  years  have  been  but  a  dream. 
Clasped  to  your  arms  in  a  loving  embrace, 
With  your  light  lashes  just  sweeping  my  face. 
Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep, 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep  I 

How  TO  Live. — To  act  with  common  sense,  ac- 
cording to  the  moment,  is  the  best  wisdom  I  know ; 
and  the  best  philosophy,  to  do  one's  duties,  take  the 
world  as  it  comes,  submit  respectfully  to  one's  lot, 
bless  the  goodness  that  has  given  us  so  much  happi- 
ness with  it,  whatever  it  is,  and  despise  affectation. 

Lord  Btron. — One  morning  a  party  came  into 
the  public  rooms  at  Buxton,  somewhat  later  than 
usual,  and  requested  some  tongue.  They  were  told 
that  Lord  Byron  had  eaten  it  all.  **  I  am  very  an- 
gry with  his  lordship,'*  said  a  lady,  loud  enough  for 
him  to  hear  the  observation.  **  I  am  very  sorry  for 
it,  madam,"  retorted  Byron,  **  but  before  I  ate  tho 
tongue,  I  was  assured  jfou  did  not  want  it." 
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Oca  Homes  should  bk  Beautipttl.— Not  only 
should  we  cultivate  such  tempers  as  serve  to  render 
the  intercourse  of  home  amiable  and  affectionate, 
bat  we  should  strive  to  adorn  it  with  those  charms 
which  good  sense  and  refinement  so  easily  impart  to 
it.  We  say  easily,  for  there  are  persons  who  think 
that  a  home  can  not  be  beautiful  without  a  considera- 
ble outlay  of  money.  Such  people  are  m  error.  It 
costs  little  to  have  a  neat  flower-garden,  and  to  sur- 
round your  dwelling  with  those  simple  beauties  which 
delight  the  eye  far  more  than  expensive  objects. 
Nature  delights  in  beauty.  She  loves  to  brighten 
the  landscape  and  make  it  agreeable  to  the  eye.  She 
hangs  ivy  around  the  ruin,  and  over  a  stump  of  the 
withered  tree  twines  the  graceful  vine.  A  thousand 
arts  she  practices  to  animate  the  sense  and  please  the 
mind.  Follow  her  example,  and  do  for  yourself 
what  she  is  always  laboring  to  do  for  you. 

The  Moral  Standard. — ^To  wrestle  vigorously 
and  successfully  with  any  vicious  habit,  we  must  not 
merely  be  satisfied  with  contending  on  the  low 
ground  of  worldly  prudence,  though  that  is  of  use, 
but  take  stand  upon  a  higher  morsJ  elevation.  Me- 
chanical aids,  such  as  pledges,  may  be  of  service  to 
some,  but  the  great  thmg  is  to  set  up  a  high  standard 
of  thinking  and  acting,  and  endeavor  to  strengthen 
and  purify  the  principles,  as  well  as  to  reform  the 
habita  For  this  purpose  a  youth  must  study  him- 
self, watch  his  steps,  and  compare  his  thoughts  and 
acts  with  this  rule.  The  more  knowledge  of  himself 
he  gains,  the  humbler  wUl  he  be,  and  perhaps  the 
less  confident  in  his  own  strength.  But  the  disci- 
pline will  be  found  most  valuable  which  is  acquired 
by  resisting  small  present  gratifications  to  secure  a 
prospective  greater  and  higner  one. 

Questions  and  Answers. — '*  First  class  in  Orien- 
tal philosophy  stand  up.  Thibets,  what  is  life  ?" — 
*'*'  Life  consists  of  money,  a  horse,  and  a  fashionable 
wife." — "  What  is  poverty  ?" — **  The  reward  of  mer- 
it which  genius  generally  receives  from  a  discriminat- 
ing public." — "  What  is  religion  ?" — "  Doing  unto 
others  as  you  please,  without  allowing  a  return  of 
the  compliment."— "What  is  fame ?"—"  A  six-line 
puffin  a  newspaper  while  living,  and  your  fortune  to 
your  enemies  when  you  are  dead.*' 

England  is  spending  £70,000,000;  the  French 
government  confesses  to  an  expenditure  of  approach- 
ing £75,000,000 ;  the  Russian  government  a!cknow- 
ledges  that  its  liabilities  amount  annually  to  £55,- 
000,000  (or,  in  Russian  coinage,  275,000,000  rubles ;) 
and  the  Austrian  government,  have  survived  at  once 
capital  and  credit,  is  eking  out  the  income  required 
to  meet  a  reckless  expenditure  by  begging  and  steal- 
ing throughout  its  provinces  in  a  degree  which  ren- 
ders its  total  realizations  incomputable,  but  still  im- 
mense. Prussia,  however,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  military  empires  of  Europe,  professes  to 
pay  its  way  respectably  for  something  over  £20,000,- 
000.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  Prussia 
does  not  exceed  14,000,000  thalers,  or  £2,100,000 
of  our  money;  the  Prussian  national  debt  not  ex- 
ceeding £60,000,000.  Prussia  is  the  most  fortunate 
State  in  Europe  in  regard  to  its  debt,  and  the  Prus- 
sian army  is  maintained  at  a  cost  of  only  30,000,000 
thalers  a  year,  or  less  than  £5,000,000. 

He  who  never  gives  advice  and  he  who  never 
takes  it  are  alike  unworthy  of  friendship. 


The  Seat  of  the  AyFEonoNs. — ^There  is  no  au- 
thority in  history,  metaphysics,  or  physiology,  for 
placing  the  head-quarters  oif  Cupid  in  the  heart.  It 
may,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  in  tlio 
lungs  or  the  liver.  One  of  our  homoeopathists  says 
that  Love  is  a  creature  of  the  stomach,  and  depends 
upon  the  gastric  juices  for  support.  And  yet  if  a 
lover  should  say  to  the  object  of  his  affections, 
"  Miss,  permit  me  to  lay  my  stomach  and  fortune  at 
your  feet,*'  she  would  think  it  an  odd  way  of  pop- 
ping the  question.  It  is,  however,  a  palpable  absui^ 
dity  to  represent  the  hearts  of  lovers  as  in  flames,  or 
transpierced  with  barbed  arrows,  because  it  is  mani- 
fest that  a  person  with  the  vital  organ  in  a  state  of 
combustion  or  on  a  skewer,  would  be  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  therefore  incapable  of  courting.  And 
yet,  if  this  popular  fiction  be  discarded,  wiiat  be- 
comes of  the  valentine  trade  ? 

A  Wife's  Influence. — A  married  man  falling 
into  misfortune,  is  more  apt  to  retrieve  his  situation 
in  the  world  than  a  single  one,  chiefly  because  his 
spirits  are  soothed  and  retrieved  by  domestic  endear- 
ments, and  his  self-respect  kept  alive  by  finding  that 
although  all  abroad  be  darkness  and  humiliation,  yet 
there  is  a  little  world  of  love  at  home  over  which  he 
is  a  monarch. 

It  is  a  great  blunder  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
not  to  know  when  we  have  got  it ;  that  is,  not  to  be 
content  with  a  reasonable  and  possible  measure  of 
it. 

The  following  is  at  present  the  population  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy:  Piedmont,  8,815,637  inhabit- 
ants; Sardinia,  (the  island,)  673,115;  Lombardy, 
2.771,647;  Modcna,  609,189;  Parma,  508,784; 
Tuscany,  1,779,388 ;  The  Legations,  the  Marches, 
and  Umbria,  1,960,360 ;  Naples,  6,843,365  ;  Sicilv, 
2,231  020;  total,  21,092,395  inhabitants. 

The  Coal  Supply  to  the  Metropolis.— The 
quantity  of  coal  and  coke  carried  into  the  metropo- 
lis for  the  year  ending  January  1st,  shows  an  enor- 
mous increase  on  preceding  years.  No  less  than 
1,477,645  tons  16  cwt.  have  been  conveyed  from  va- 
rious parts  of  England  to  London  by  the  railways 
having  access  thereto.  For  the  year  the  seaborne 
importation  has  been  8,573,877  tons,  brought  by 
11,226  ships,  against  3,229,170  tons  by  10,693  ship*, 
being  an  increase  of  274,207  tons  and  583  ships. 

Mechanical  or  automatic  baking  machines  on  a 
small  scale  are  introduced  into  England.  A  sack  of 
flour  can  be  prepared  for  use  in  a  few  minutes.  Tlio 
sponge  and  dough  require  an  extra  worionan  and 
the  whole  affair  is  easily  managed  by  one  person.  It 
is  coming  rapidly  into  use  in  public  institutions  and 
government  military  stations. 

Honor  women  I  They  scatter  heavenly  roses  on 
the  path  of  our  earthly  Ufe ;  they  weave  the  happy 
bonds  of  love;  and  beneath  the  modest  veil  of  tho 
graces,  they  nourish  with  a  sacred  hand  the  immor- 
tal flower  of  noble  sentiments. 

General  Count  Tascher  Ds  La  Paoerie,  a  re- 
laUon  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  through  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Household 
of  the  Empress,  died  in  Paris  on  Sunday,  aged  up- 
wards of  eighty. 
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It  is  tbc  privilege  of  few  generations  to 
Bssiat  at  so  grand  a  spectacle  as  the  reanr- 
rcctton  of  a  people  and  the  birth  of  a  new 
state  in  the  old  commonwealth  of  nations. 
Such  eventa  happen  rarely ;  and  still  raore 
rarely  are  they  foreseen  or  deliberately 
contrived  beforehand.  They  are  schemed 
for  by  statesmeD  tfarongh  long  years  of 
anxioas  vigilance  and  thought ;  they  are 
fought  for  by  patriots  through  long  years 
of  defeat,  discomfiture,  and  desp^r  ;  they 
are  suffered  for  by  captives  in  squalid 
dungeons  j  they  are  sighed  for  by  exiles 
in  foreign  garrets ;  they  form  the  dream 
and  the  prophecy  of  poets.  But  time 
glides  on,  and  brings  no  apparent  approach 
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to  the  desiderated  end ;  waro  pass  over 
the  land,  and  seem  to  rivet  still  faster  the 
ch^ns  of  the  oppressed ;  insurrections 
serve  but  to  dedmate  the  noblest  votaries 
of  the  cause ;  revolutions  give  only  bewil- 
dering gleams  and  intoxicating  draughts 
of  fi-eedom,  and  servitude  settles  down 
again  with  a  gloomier  darkness  than  be- 
fore ; — till  a  sort  of  sick  hopelessness  takes 
possession  even  of  the  most  sanguine  and 
moatdaring  spirits.  Then,  perhaps,  comes 
a  combination  which  no  one  could  have 
anticipated  or  effected:  events  which 
would  have  been  powerless  if  single,  be- 
came omnipotent  when  simultaneous  and 
united ;  the  ambition  of  one  man,  the  rest- 
lessness of  another,  the  demented  obatmacy 
of  a  third,  the  heroic  devotion  of  a  fourth, 
the  opportaue  advent  of  the  needed  states- 
man, tlie  opportune  removal  of  the  insu- 
perable obMacle,  join  to  bring  about  the 
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moment  so  long  waited  for  in  vain,  when 
vhe  pictured  consammation  becomes  a 
possible  achievement,  and  '^  the  desire  of 
nations"  is  realized  at  last.  The  noblest 
and  wisest  of  Italian  patriots,  Daniel 
Manin,  not  long  before  his  death,  express- 
ed his  conviction  that  another  thirty  years 
must  pass  before  Italy  could  be  inde- 
pendent and  united,  and  that  the  best 
course  for  all  friends  to  that  great  object 
would  be  to  give  up  all  early  hopes  and 
premature  attempts,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  training  the  young 
generation  for  the  task  which  would  de- 
volve upon  it.  Scarcely  more  than  three 
years  have  passed  away  since  Manin  was 
laid  in  his  grave  in  a  foreign  land ;  and 
the  object  for  which  he  lived  and  died  is 
an  actual  and  accomplished,  if  not  yet 
wholly  a  completed,  fact. 

We  have  no  intention  of  dragging  our 
readers  through  thorny  and  profitless  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  purity  of  the  agencies 
and  the  merits  of  the  agents  by  which  this 
gi-eat  result  has  been  brought  about.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  fact — not  with  its 
genesis.  Whether  the  war  between  France 
imd  Austria  was  unjust  or  unavoidable ; 
which  party  prepared,  and  which  began, 
the  conflict ;  whether  Louis  Napoleon  ori- 
ginally designed,  and  whether  he  now 
relishes,  that  creation  of  a  Kingdom  of 
United  Italy,  of  which  he  was  the  un- 
doubted instrument ;  whether  the  citizens 
of  the  new  state  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
him  for  their  emancipation  and  reunion, 
or  to  Providence  for  having  overruled  his 
purposes ;  whether  the  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  was  a  moderate  and  necessary, 
or  a  questionable  and  a  needless,  price ; 
how  far  the  duplicity  and  misstatements 
which  undeniably  discredited  that  transac- 
tion, exceeded  the  recognized  limits  of 
diplomatic  mystification;  whether  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  and  Count  Cavour  have 
throughout  been  actuated  by  genuine  pa- 
triotism or  by  dynastic  ambition ;  whether 
the  invasion  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Roman 
territories  by  the  Sardinian  army,  which 
was  unquestionably  a  violation  of  interna- 
tional law,  was  a  violation  of  international 
morality  as  well ;  or  whether  the  king  of 
Italy,  in  taking  that  decided  step,  did  not 
obey  more  sacred  obligations  than  those 
which  he  transgressed ;  and,  finally,  what 
share  in  the  ms^ificent  success  of  the 
joint  achievement  the  judgment  of  history 
will  adsign  to  the  sagacious  and  compro- 
mising statesmanship  of  Cavour,  and  what 


to  the  lofty  and  single-souled  enthusiasm 
of  Garibaldi — these  are  now  purely  speca- 
lative  questions,  upon  which  we  do  not 
cai'e  to  enter.  We  have  a  practical  aim 
in  view,  and  have  to  deal  rather  with  the 
present  and  the  future  than  M'ith  the  past. 
We  shall  assume  the  consolidation  of  tbo 
various  states  of  the  Italian  peninsula  into^ 
one  homogeneous  kingdom  as  a  fait  ac- 
*complij  for  the  purpose  of  our  present  a^ 
gmnent.  It  is  as  yet  imperfect,  indeed, 
but  it  may  be  considered  settled.  Its 
completion,  too,  we  may  assume  as  cer- 
tain, though  the  time  and  the  mode  are 
as  yet  buried  in  obscuiity. 

Two  points — ^and  these  the  only  vitally 
important  ones — we  hold  to  be  irrevoca- 
bly determined,  partly  by  diplomatic  con- 
sent, partly  by  "  the  inexorable  logic  of 
facts" — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  im- 
perial vocabulary,  jrirsty  it  is  determined 
that  (apart  from  the  utterly  anoraaloufl 
and  of  necessity  temporary  occupation  of 
Rome  by  a  French  garrison)  there  is  to  be 
no  intervention  beyond  the  Alps.  England 
has  urged  this  in  the  most  pertinacious 
manner,  and  on  the  strongest  grounds  of 
principle.  Sardinia  has  pleaded  for  it; 
France  professes  to  consent  to  it ;  Austria 
has  promised  it.  *'  The  Italians"— and  it 
is  important  to  notice  how  much  meaning; 
and  how  many  consequences  are  implied 
in  this  expression  when  employed,  as  it 
has  been,  in  diplomatic  dispatches  and 
imperial  proclamations — the  Italians  are 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  their  own  affairs 
and  to  decide  their  own  future,  undisturb- 
ed by  any  foreign  interference.  That  is— 
the  citizens  of  the  several  states  into 
which  Italy  has  hitherto  been  divided,  are 
at  liberty  to  discard  their  former  goverc- 
ments,  and  to  select  new  sovereigns  and 
new  forms  of  polity  according  to  their 
own  judgment ;  and  to  do  this,  if  need  be, 
by  mutual  assistance  and  after  mutual  con- 
sultation. They  have  been,  tacitly  and 
by  implication  at  least,  recognized  as  one 
people,  free  to  combine  if  it  so  please  them 
mto  one  nation.  And,  secondly^  they 
have  chosen  thus  to  exercise  the  right 
conceded  them.  With  a  unanimity  tiic 
more  remarkable  because  it  has  manifested 
itself  alike  in  every  corner  of  the  peninsula 
and  in  every  rank  of  the  community,  be- 
cause it  has  expressed  itself  sometimes  in 
spite  of  the  pnests,  sometimes  even  by 
the  priests,  they  have  determined  on  un- 
conditional union,  and  have  elected  Victor 
Emmanuel  as  their  common  king.    Of  all 
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the  provinces  of  Italy  now  owning  allegi- 
ance to  him,  Lombardy  alone  fell  to  him 
by  the  foitune  of  war,  and  Lombardy 
made  haste  to  ratify  this  result  by  the  en- 
thusiastic expression  of  the  popular  will. 
For  the  decisions  of  universal  suffrage,  to 
which  it  is  now  the  fashion  for  democrats 
and  despots  to  pay  equal  homage,  we  can 
never  affect  to  feel  submission  or  respect ; 
but  this  was  an  instance  in  which,  what- 
ever had  been  the  voting  franchise,  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same — in 
which  the  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple and  those  of  the  elite  of  the  people 
differed  not  at  all  in  their  direction,  and 
scarcely  at  all  in  their  intensity.  It  is 
settled,  then,  we  hope,  that  the  Italians 
are  to  be  lefl  to  themselves,  and  that,  as 
the  inevitable  result,  Italy  is  to  be  no 
longer  "  a  geographical  expression,"  but 
a  united  nation  and  a  European  power. 

Even  while  writing  this  sentence,  how- 
ever, the  very  expression  reminds  us  of 
the  limits  and  exceptions  within  which 
only  it  is  true.  Two  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic provinces  of  the  Peninsula,  Ven- 
ice, with  its  unique  city  and  its  impressive 
story  ;  and  Rome,  with  its  imperial  asso- 
ciations and  its  venerable  monuments — 
are  as  yet  uninclnded  in  the  fusion.  The 
subject  is  difficult  and  painful,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  it  by,  and  it  would  be 
worse  than  idle  to  attempt  to  blink  its 
perplexities.  The  practical  question  of 
the  hour  for  statesmen  and  men  of  action 
is,'  however,  clear  and  simple  enough. 
Without  for  one  moment  pretending  to 
admit  that  the  new  organization  of  Italy 
can  be  regarded  as  complete,  or  the  work 
of  liberation  and  amalgamation  as  fully 
achieved,  so  long  as  Venetia  groans  un- 
der a  foreign  yoke  and  Rome  languishes 
under  priestly  domination,  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  but  the  most  ungovernable 
fanaticism,  or  the  rash  est  and  vainest  pol 
icy,  can  dream  of  attempting,  at  once 
and  by  force,  to  incorporate  these  unat- 
tached portions  of  the  monarchy.  It  is 
about  equally  certain  that  a  premature 
and  violent  attempt  to  seize  them  must 
end  in  disastrous  failure,  as  that  time  and 
mediation — patience  on  one  side,  prudence 
on  the  other,  calmness  and  policy  on  both 
— must  insure  their  ultimate  annexation. 
Nothing  can  so  surely  delay  the  wished- 
for  consummation  as  an  endeavor  to  hur- 
ry it  on  intemperately — nothing  can  for- 
feit the  ripening  prize,  except  the  passion 
which  would  snatch  it  too  fiercely  and  | 


too  soon.    We  understand  and  can  sym- 
pathize to  its  very  depth  with  the  aggra- 
vated suffering  which  weighs  down  the 
enslaved  as  they  listen  to  the  rejoicings 
of  their  emancipated    brethren  around 
them;  we  share  almost  more  vividly  in 
the  impatient  longing  which  those  who 
have  won  their  liberty  must  feel  to  com- 
municate its  blessings  without  an  hour's 
delay  to  the  fellow  citizens  who  are  still 
captive  and  oppressed ;  we  know,  too, 
how  these  sentiments  may  be  exasperated 
into  almost  intolerable  fury  when  the  for- 
eign ruler — partly  out  of  revenge,  partly 
out  of  sinister  and  cruel  craflr—day  by 
day  lays  on  heavier  burdens  and  inflicts 
severer  outrages,  in  the  hope  of  goading 
his  victims  into  premature  revolt.     But 
we  say  deliberately,  in  no  cold  temper 
and  in  no  Pharisaic  spirit,  that  a  people 
who,  in  such  a  crisis  and  with   such  a 
prospect,  can  not  control  these  bitter  emo- 
tions and  govern  these  generous  sympa- 
thies and  bear  these  calculated  irritations, 
are  not  ripe  for  the  stern  requirements  of 
a  state  of  freedom,  and  have  yet  to  win 
their  spurs.    That  the  ultimate  absorp- 
tion of  both  Rome  and  Venetia  into  the 
Italian  Kingdom  is  inevitable,  unless  con- 
summate folly  mar  the  game,  we  think  is 
clear.    Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  a  state 
with  a  population  of  twenty-four  millions, 
more  homogeneous  than  any  people  ex- 
cept the  French  ;  with  an  extended  coast, 
a  happy  climate,  and  a  fertile  soil ;  full  of 
resources  both  material  and  moral ;  civi- 
lized, intellectual,  and  industrious ;  with 
healthy  finances,  and  an   aimy  carefully 
organized  and  patiently  and  scientifically 
prepared  for  whatever  work  it  may  be 
called  upon  to  do,  with  the  clear  con- 
sciousness that  that  work  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  hard  and  perilous ;  and  above 
all  filled  with  citizens  rich  and  prosperous 
because  commercial  and  fi*ee,  and  enjoy- 
ing a  constitution   moderate  and  wise, 
showing,  at  once,  what  marvels  liberty 
can  achieve,  and  what  deep  attachment  it 
can  aspire  ;  let  us  picture  all  this  existing 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  not  as  a  sudden 
creation,  not  merely  as  a  meteor  of  a  few 
months,  so  that  malignant  enemies  or  des- 
ponding friends  might  represent  it  as  a 
passing  revolutionary  phase,  and  predict 
Its  speedy  downfall — but  for  some  years 
of  progressive,  tenacious,  unfaltering  pros- 
perity ;  and  then  fancy  two  provinces,  ly- 
ing in  the  heart  of  such  a  state,  crushed 
under  an  alien  and  a  hated  domination, 
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boand  in  the  heavieet  and  rustiest  chains 
of  despotism,  yet  inhabited  by  people  of 
the  same  race  as  the  sarroanding  free 
land,  speaking  the  same  language,  aspir- 
ing to  the  same  fate,  yearning  even  more 
for  union  than  for  liberation ;  and  let  us 
ask  ourselves,  is  the  situation  one  which  is 
even  conceivable  as  permanent  ?  Is  the 
contrast  one  which  Europe — or  Nature — 
COULD  by  possibility  long  endure  or  long 
maintain?  Would  it  be  practicable,  or 
would  it  be  worth  while  for  despotism  to 
wage  so  unequal,  so  unnatural,  so  object- 
less a  struggle  ? 

The  difficulty  about  Rome  and  the 
small  and  barren  slip  of  territory  towards 
the  Mediterranean,  is  complicated  by  the 
Papal  question.  We  shall  return  to  that 
subject  by  and  by.  As  to  Yenetia,  we 
think  the  matter  is  clearer,  if  not  easi- 
er, although  fully  prepared  to  admit 
that  it  is  one  on  which  opposing  inter- 
ests and  different  starting-points  may  well 
lead  sincere  and  thoughtful  politicians 
to  antagonistic  conclusions.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  views  suggested  by  the  picture 
we  have  just  drawn,  there  are  several 
other  weighty  considerations  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  possible 
for  Austria,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
retain  her  Italian  provinces  except  at  a 
cost  wholly  disproportioned  to  their  val- 
ue ?  Lombardy,  up  to  the  Mincio,  is  al- 
ready ceded,  and  can  not  be  recovered 
unless  under  the  contingency  of  an  entire 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  France, 
or  a  premature  warlike  movement  on  the 
part  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  or  under  the 
combination  of  the  two  misfortunes. 
Venice  proper,  or  Venetia,  became  Aus- 
trian only  in  recent  yeara — almost  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  existing  generation,  first  by 
the  gift  of  Napoleon  in  1798,  and  again  by 
the  settlement  of  Europe  in  1815.  It  is  a 
case,  too,  in  which  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise. Seldom  in  political  history  has 
there  been  so  decided  an  instance  of  in- 
stinctive and  ineradicable  antipathy  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  governed. 
A  separate  vice-royalty  under  an  Aus- 
trian prince,  with  an  Italian  ministry 
and  an  Italian  chamber,  or  any  other 
analogous  contrivances,  would  go  liter- 
ally no  way  towards  meeting  the  diflicnl- 
ty.  We  doubt  whether  it  could  be 
accepted  even  as  a  provisional  arranijc- 
ment,  and  we  are  sure  it  would  be  unwise 
to  attempt  it.  Austria  could  not  govern 
Venice  mildly  and  constitutionally  if  she 


wished.  What  the  Venetians  want  is  not 
pood  government,  but  self-government. 
What  they  detest  is  not  so  much  oppres- 
sion as  subjection;  not  the  cruel  ruler, 
but  the  German  ruler;  not  II  tyranno^ 
but  n  Tedesco.  Light  taxation,  even- 
handed  justice,  a  free  press,  a  gentle  and 
equitable  police,  are  simple  impossibilities 
to  Austria  as  far  as  the  V  enetians  are  con- 
cerned; yet  the  lightest  taxation,  the 
justest  tribunals,  the  freest  press,  the 
mildest  police,  would  now  do  nothing  to- 
wards reconciling  the  Venetians  to  the 
Austrian  yoke.  It  is  this  that  renders 
the  difficcdty  so  insuperable,  the  **  ntua- 
tion ''  so  impossible,  and  all  proposals  of 
compromise  so  futile.  Reigning  among  a 
hostile  people,  Austria  must  reign  by  hos- 
tile means.  As  long  as  Venice  is  retained 
by  her,  it  must  be  retained  by  force. 
She  must  drain  her  other  provinces  of 
men  to  hold  it  in  subjection,  and  she  must 
expend  its  revenues  in  supporting  and 
subsidizing  those  men.  How  long  can 
she  continue  to  do  this  ?  and  is  it  wise 
economy  to  do  it  at  all  ? 

It  is  becoming  pretty  clear  that  her 
power  of  retaining  Venice  and  keeping 
down  the  Venetians  must  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  success  of  her  conciliatory 
policy  with  Hungary.  We  are  among 
the  least  inclined  to  undervalue  the  Aus- 
trian army,  or  the  singular  tenacity  of 
Austrian  vitality.  We  believe  that  she 
will  always  be  difficult  to  beat,  impossible 
to  kill ;  and  it  is  probable  that  for  years 
at  least,  if  not  for  ever,  she  will  be  more 
than  a  match  for  any  force,  moral  or  ma- 
terial, that  unaided  Italy  can  bring  into 
the  field.  But  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
that  Hungary  is  the  largest  and  most  war- 
like portion  of  the  Austrian  Empire ;  that 
the  Hungarian  troops  have  always  consti- 
tuted the  flower  of  her  army  ;  that  a  sys- 
tematic and  well-organized  insurrection  in 
I  Hungary  would  paralyze  her  strength, 
and  that  the  complete  and  final  severance 
of  Hungary  would  reduce  her  to  compar- 
ative impotence,  both  for  aggression  and 
I  for  European  influence.  It  seems  all  but 
j  certain  that  she  will  not  be  able  thorongh- 
I  ly  to  conciliate  and  repossess  Hungary  by 
any  means  short  of  restoring  her  ancient 
constitution,  a  distinct  ministry,  and  an 
independent  diet.  Is  it  certain  that  such 
hu'gc  concessions,  even  if  the  happiest 
thing  for  Hungarv,  would  be  the  wisest 
thing  for  Austi'ia  r  If  this  be  reaUy  the 
price  at  which  alone  she  can  retain  her 
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grasp  npon  Venice  and  the  Qaadrilateral, 
w  it  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  ? 

But  is  it  at  all  certain,  or  even  probable, 
that  this  price  would  secure  the  endanger- 
ed province?  With  a  ministry  and  a 
legislative  assembly  of  its  own,  Hungary 
would  be  free  to  give  or  to  refuse  her 
aid,  to  sanction  or  to  veto  the  war  taxes 
and  war  levies,  to  assist  or  to  neutralize 
the  enterprises  of  the  imperial  cabinet. 
And  what  are  most  likely  to  be  her  feel- 
ings and  decisions  in  reference  to  the  Ve- 
netian question  ?  We  know  that  her 
sentiments  in  reference  to  Italy  are  great- 
ly changed  since  1848;  we  know  tnat  a 
revolution  in  Hungary  was  planned  and 
arranged  between  Louis  Napoleon  and 
Kossuth,  in  conjunction  with  the  Italian 
war  of  independence,  and  would  have  bro- 
ken out,  if  the  convention  at  Villafranca 
had  not  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  the 
purpose  then  in  hand ;  we  know  that  the 
leaaers  of  Hungarian  and  of  Italian  pa- 
triots have  been  in  frequent  and  close 
communication ;  we  know  that  regiments 
of  Hungarian  refugees  were  embodied  by 
the  side  of  the  Redmontese  army ;  and 
we  know  that  an  Hungarian  legion  formed 
a  portion  of  the  forces  with  which  Gari- 
baldi overran  Sicily  and  Naples:  is  it  prob- 
able that  Hungary  will  be  selfish  enough 
to  purchase  the  recovery  of  her  own  inde- 
pendence by  engaging  to  annihilate  that  of 
Italy,  or  ungenerous  enough  to  allow  the 
enslavement  of  Venetia  and  the  recon- 
quest  of  Lombardy  to  be  the  first  use  to 
which  her  new-born  power  of  free  volition 
shall  be  turned  ? 

Again,  we  hear  much  loose  declamation 
as  to  the  necessity  to  Austria  and  even  to 
Germany  of  the  famous  '^  Quadrilateral," 
as  a  defensive  outwork  against  a  possible 
invasion  from  the  south.  But  is  this 
necessity  really  as  certain  and  as  imperap 
tive  as  Teutonic  alarmists  are  fain  to 
represent  it?  Germany,  as  every  one 
knows  who  has  either  studied  the  map  or 
ionmeyed  over  the  country,  is  already 
protected  against  attack  from  the  Italian 
side  by  a  range  of  the  most  difficult  and 
formidable  mountains  that  ever  guarded 
any  land ;  and  if  she  can  not  defend  such 
passes  as  those  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  no 
outlying  fortresses,  however  strong,  will 
avail  her  long.  We  have  no  intention, 
of  trenching  on  the  province  of  the 
strategists.  We  will  not  discuss  whether 
a  broad  river  or  lofty  Alps  make  the  most 
desirable  frontier.    We  may  concede  at 


once  that  a  series  of  four  contiguous  and 
nearly  impregnable  strongholds  and  in- 
trenched camps,  which  no  scientific  cap- 
tain would  like  to  leave  in  his  rear,  must 
prove  a  formidable  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  an  invading  army.  But  this 
IS  not  the  question :  we  are  called  upon 
to  admit  that  such  a  combination  of  for* 
tresses  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy  is 
necessary  to  render  Germany  secure 
against  an  invasion  from  the  south  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  make  such  an  admission. 
The  Quadrilateral,  in  fact,  is  just  as 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  Germany  as 
the  possession  of  similar  fortifications  on 
the  borders  of  Biscay,  Navarre,  Aragon, 
and  Catalonia  would  be  to  that  of  France : 
and  not  one  whit  more. 

It  may  perhaps  be  impossible  to  induce 
Austria  to  adopt  this  view,  or  to  estimate 
at  no  more  than  its  real  value  a  military 
position  which  history  has  made  so  cele- 
brated, and  which  used  to  be  so  enviable. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  considerations 
which  we  are  entitled  to  ask  her  to  weigh 
with  calmness,  and  which  appear  to  us 
nearly  conclusive  against  the  wisdom  of 
her  attempted  retention  of  her  Italian 
provinces,  the  Quadrilateral  included. 
She  needs  them,  it  is  argued,  as  a  se 
curity  against  invasion  from  the  south 
What  alone  renders  this  invasion  prob- 
able? Her  retention  of  those  depen- 
dencies. What  would  reduce  the  chances 
of  such  invasion  to  the  most  remote, 
chimerical,  and  all  but  impossible  con- 
tingency ?  Her  frank  and  full  surrender 
of  them— of  course,  for  an  adequate  com- 
pensation— to  a  state  anxious  to  unite 
them  and  able  to  defend  them.  A  very 
few  words  will  suffice  to  make  our  ar- 
gument clear.  From  whom  does  Austria 
fear  attack  on  the  side  of  the  Rhetian 
Alps  ?  From  Fi-ance.  What,  and  what 
only,  renders  such  an  attack  possible? 
Nothing  but  the  weakness  or  the  hostility 
of  Italy.  As  long  as  Italy  is  feeble  and 
divided,  she  will  continue  to  be,  as  she 
has  always  been,  the  &vorite  field  of 
battle  between  the  two  great  Continental 
rivals.  As  long  as  she  is  powerless  to 
enforce  respect  to  her  neutrality,  France 
will  be  sure  to  disregard  it  whenever 
her  military  exigencies  dictate  such  a 
course  ;  but  when  she  becomes  as  strong 
and  influential  as  the  events  of  this  year 
when  consummated  will  have  made  her, 
France  will  no  lonser  be  able  to  assault 
Austria  through  her  territories   except 
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with  her  cordial  good  will.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Italy  will  insure  the  security 
of  Austria  on  her  southern  frontier; 
unless,  indeed,  independent  Italy  be  hos 
tile  to  her  and  friendly  to  her  rival.  But 
what  reason  has  Austria  to  anticipate 
such  hostility?  Italy,  subdivided  and 
oppressed,  was  necessarily  the  dependent 
ally  of  France  and  the  bitter  foe  of 
Austria,  because  only  through  the  aid  of 
the  former  could  she  hope  for  deliverance 
from  the  latter.  But  of  Italy  fused,  free, 
and  elevated  to  the  rank  and  means  of 
a  first-rate  Power,  the  interests,  the  feel- 
ings, and  the  fears  would  be  all  the  other 
way.  As  long  as  Austria  remains  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  retains  in  subjection  any 
portion  of  its  people,  Italy  is  of  necessity 
her  irreconcilable  and  ferocious  enemy. 
The  instant  she  lets  go  her  grasp  and 
retires  beyond  the  Alps,  Italy  becomes 
her  best  bulwark  and  her  natural  ally. 
In  fact,  Austria  has  now  to  choose  be- 
tween having  France  and  Italy  against 
her  by  the  retention  of  Venetia,  or  pur- 
chasing the  alliance  of  the  Peninsula  by 
its  surrender. 

This  seems  to  ns  so  plain  that  we  won- 
der far  more  at  German  statesmen  being 
blind  to  it  than  at  French  statesmen  see- 
ing it  clearly.  A  few  years  ago,  in  the 
repose  of  a  long  peace  and  in  the  first  flush 
of  the  millennial  hopes  which  Free-trade 
doctrines  raised  in  sanguine  minds,  it 
would  have  sounded  like  a  barbarous 
anachronism  to  talk  of  natural  enemies 
and  natural  allies  in  the  simple  language 
of  our  ancestors.  But  recent  events  have 
somewhat  revived  these  old  phrases,  and 
the  convictions  which  gave  rise  to  them ; 
and  considering  the  matter  from  the  or- 
dinary ancient  international  point  of  view ; 
it  is  assuredly  France  ana  not  Austria 
that  is  the  "natural"  rival — not  to  use 
the  more  unpleasant  word — of  the  Italian 
kingdom.  Italy  and  Germany  need  have 
no  collision,  and  little  competition :  Aus- 
tria is  not  a  maritime  Power,  and  has  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  seacoast ;  the 
Adriatic  is  the  only  spot  in  which  the  peo- 
ple or  the  commerce  of  the  two  nations 
would  come  in  contact.  Their  tastes, 
their  habits,  their  objects,  lie  apart.  But 
France  and  Italy  would  have  innumera- 
ble points  of  rivdry.  Their  purposes,  their 
ambitions,  if  not  their  true  interests,  would 
often  clash.  France  aspires  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Italy  will 
be  a  Power  even  more  distinctly  Mediter- 


ranean than  hei'self.  The  Italians,  like 
the  French,  are  ingenious,  and  are  fast 
becoming  manufacturing.  The  native 
productions  of  the  two  countries  are  for 
the  most  part  identical,  and  would  habitu- 
ally compete  in  foreign  markets, — corn, 
wine,  silk,  and  oil.  For  obvious  reasons 
we  do  not  wish  to  press  these  remarks 
further,  or  to  dwell  upon  them  at  any 
length.  We  will  only  observe  that  they 
partially  explain  and  slightly  palliate  what 
in  English  eyes  nothing  can  excuse, — 
namely,  the  unanimous,  vehement,  and 
ungenerous  animosity  expressed  by  all  the 
politicians  of  France — the  old  parliamen- 
tary liberals  just  as  much  as  others — ^to 
the  emancipation  and  union  of  Italy.  They 
look  at  the  question  from  an  ejtcluslvely 
national  and  narrowly  selfish  point  of 
view:  a  powerless  peninsula  they  could 
trample  on  and  use — a  prosperous  and  in- 
dependent one  they  must  respect  and  may 
have  to  dread.  While  wretched  and  di- 
vided, she  was  a  tool — when  free  and 
freat,  she  will  be  a  rival.  "  Henceforth 
'ranee  will  have  to  choose  another  field 
of  battle."  That  is  reason  enough  with 
them  for  condemning  the  Sardinian  policy, 
and  deploring  the  consequences  it  has  en- 
tailed. Even  men  who  have  fought  and 
suffered  in  the  cause  of  constitutional 
freedom,  who  have  conducted,  and  who 
seemed  to  value,  liberal  institutions,  who 
claimed  and  have  received  our  sympathy 
for  the  deprivation  of  their  political  and 
civil,  rights,  actually  lament,  as  a  national 
calamity,  and  resent  as  a  personal  afirout, 
the  deliverance  of  a  neighboring  people 
from  a  galling  yoke,  and  the  extension 
to  them  of  that  i-ational  and  well-order- 
ed parliamentary  self-government  which 
themselves  have  lost.  They  hate  the  Em* 
peror  with  a  reduplication  of  abhorrence, 
partly  because  he  has  undesignedly  raised 
up  a  possible  rival  to  France,  but  still 
more  because  he  has  been  the  means  of 
conferring  upon  another  country  the  bless- 
ings of  which  he  has  deprived  his  own. 
Now  this  is  a  temper  which  Englishmen 
find  it  hard  to  understand.  We  are  too 
earnest  and  sincere  in  the  cause  of  free  in- 
stitutions not  to  rejoice  in  the  spread  of 
them  to  other  nations,  whatever  may  be 
the  possible  reflex  action  on  ourselves. 
We  rejoiced  in  their  establishment  io 
France,  and  mourned  over  their  extino- 
tion,  without  stopping  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  they  might  not  make  her  more 
prosperous  and  more  poweiiul ;  and  it  is 
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with  kindred  sympatbj,  in  reference  to 
the  Italian  question,  that  we  feel  ourselves 
far  more  m  accordance  with  the  policy 
which  has  contributed  (from  whatever 
motive)  to  restore  the  independence  of 
Italy,  than  with  the  statesmen  who  would 
sacnfice  it  to  a  contracted  view  of  their 
own  national  interest. 

On  the  success  of  the  grand  enterprise 
now  in  hand — on  the  cordial  union  and 
thorough  fusion  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Peoinanla  into  one  kingdom — must  rest 
unquestionably  the  future  greatness  and 
even  the  real  independence  of  Italy.  In- 
ternal prosperity  and  civil  freedom  it  is 
conceivable  that  she  might  atUdn  under  a 
different  organization ;  but  self-supporting 
security  and  European  influence  can  only 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  unity.  All 
who  wish  her  ill — and  unfortunately  many 
also  who  wish  her  well — have  long  been 
in  the  habit — the  first,  in  a  tone  of  tri- 
umphant dogmatism,  the  second,  in  a  tone 
of  assenting  despondency — of  pronouncing 
this  unity  to  be  chimerical.  The  process 
of  amalganu&tion,  they  say,  is  simply  im- 
possible ;  the  experience  of  history  abso- 
lately  negatives  the  notion ;  the  internal 
dissensions  and  discrepancies  of  the  Ital- 
ians will  effectually  prevent  its  realization. 
We  take  leave  to  say  that  those  who 
prophesy  and  argue  thus  must  strangely 
misread  the  history  of  the  past,  and  must 
almost  equally  distort  or  overlook  the 
facts  of  that  living  history  which  is  now 
before  their  eyes.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
annals  of  no  country  present  so  marked 
and  contmuous  a  tendency  towards  ag- 
gregation and  amalgamation ;  and  that  no 
people  possess  so  many  natural  and  pow- 
erful bonds  of  union,  or  labor  under  so 
few  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of 
fusion. 

What  are  the  great  bonds  between 
provinces  and  people — the  original  ties 
and  indications  ot  community,  which 
create  sympathy  and  suggest  amalgama- 
tion ?  Are  they  not  identity  of  religion, 
identity  of  language,  and  identity  of  laws  ? 
And  where  shall  we  find  this  threefold 
identity  so  clear  or  so  inherent  as  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  various  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Italian  Peninsula  ?  In  the  first 
place,  their  religian  is  uniform.  They  are 
all  Catholics ;  and  they  are  Catholics  by 
nature  and  bv  temperament.  Even  the 
residence  of  the  Pope — even  the  swarm- 
ing multitude  of  pnests— even  the  peril- 
ous peep  behind  the  curtain  which  their 


vicinity  to  the  center  of  the  hierarchy  has 
afforded  them — have  been  unable  to  kill 
Romanism  within  them ;  or,  at  least,  to 
substitute  any  other  creed  or  form.  Prot- 
estantism has  never  been  able  to  make 
any  way  among  them.  The  logical,  criti- 
cal, severe  character  of  thought  which  has 
led  northern  nations  to  adopt  other  de- 
velopments of  Christianity,  has  no  hold  on 
the  Italian  mind,  which  is  essentially  imag- 
inative, sensuous,  and  receptive.  Those 
Italians  who  have  abandoned  Catholicism 
have,  as  a  rule,  abandoned  Christianity  as 
well.  They  have  cast  away  their  faith  be- 
cause they  were  disenchanted  and  dis- 
gusted— not  because  they  were  converted 
to  any  other.  Unbelievers  apart — who 
exist  in  every  land — ^Romanism  still  reigns 
supreme  over  all  Italy,  from  Reggio  to 
the  Alps.  Compare  this  with  the  case  of 
other  countries.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sincere  and  earnest  Calvin- 
ists  in  France.  In  Prussia  there  are  mil- 
lions who  have  embraced  the  new  creed, 
and  millions  who  adhere  tenaciously  to 
the  old.  Switzerland — one  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  united  of  nations — is  half 
Catholic  and  half  Protestant.  In  Great 
Britain  the  discrepancy  is  still  more  strik- 
ing, because  here  we  are  peculiarly  in 
earnest,  and  enormously  divided.  Out  of 
a  population  of  thirty  millions,  probably 
seven  millions  are  Catholics,  three  millions 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  the  remainder 
not  very  unequally  divided  into  Church- 
men and  dissenters  of  innumerable  de- 
nominations. The  fact  is  that,  as  far  as 
religion  is  concerned,  the  Italians  are  the 
most  homogeneous  of  European  nations. 
What  facilities  for  administration  are 
thereby  afforded,  and  what  ceaseless  oc- 
casions of  disturbance  and  perplexity  are 
escaped,  no  one  can  appreciate  so  well  as 
English  statesmen. 

As  to  langucLge^  the  case  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  is  almost  as  strong:,  though  it 
is  customary  to  draw  a  very  different  pic- 
ture. It  is  true  that  the  dialects  of  the 
lower  classes  in  several  parts  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula are  very  various,  and  sometimes 
not  mutually  comprehensible,  or  scarcely 
BO.  The  peasant  of  Sicily,  the  artisan  of 
Bari,  the  cultivator  of  Milan,  might  have 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  one  an- 
other. But  of  what  country  or  people  is 
not  the  same  thing  true,  and  in  an  even 
more  decided  and  inconvenient  measure  ? 
Half  the  Swiss  speak  French,  and  half 
speak  German.    The  Picardese  and  the 
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Provenfals  have  rather  different  languages 
than  different  patois.  No  Englishman 
understands  Welsh,  and  few  Welshmen 
speak  English.  Gaelic  is  still  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  and  of 
the  Western  Irish,  and  the  only  tongue 
of  thousands.  The  laborer  of  Yorkshire 
or  of  Essex  would  be  puzzled  by  both 
the  pronunciation  and  the  vocabulary  of 
the  laborer  of  Somersetshire;  and  the 
genuine  Lancastrian  would  be  oilen  un- 
intelligible to  the  pure  Devonian.  If 
this  does  not  signiiy  in  England,  how 
should  vernacular  divergences  far  less 
marked  signify  in  Italy  ?  The  peasantry 
of  distant  localities,  who  would  find  it 
difficult  to  hold  intercourse  with  one  an- 
other, are  just  those  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion who  never  would  meet  Those  who 
travel,  those  who  must  hold  intercourse, 
those  whom  political  and  social  life  would 
throw  together,  can  all  speak  the  same 
tongue.  The  jpractice  of  conversing  in  the 
loc£u  dialects  is  already  on  the  decline. 
The  written  language,  too,  is  every  where 
the  same.  Every  man  who  reads  at  all 
can  read  every  thing  Italian.  The  litera- 
ture is  purely  and  entirely  national: 
Dante  and  Tasso,  Machiavelli  and  Guio- 
ciardini,  Leopardi  and  Manzoni,  are  read 
by  all  with  equal  ease.  They  are  the 
study  and  the  pride  alike  of  Neapolitan 
and  Lombard,  of  Tuscan  and  Venetian. 
The  pure  Tuscan  is  the  only  language  ever 
written  by  any  cultivated  Italian. 

The  laws  of  the  several  races  of  Italians 
are  at  least  as  identical  as  their  religion 
and  their  language.  Apart  from  local 
modifications — neither  more  special  nor 
more  important  than  our  "  bye-laws  " — 
the^  have  all  the  same  origin  and  the  same 
basis.  They  are  all  grounded  upon  the 
Roman  or  ^*  Civil  Law,"  the  Ecclesiastioal 
or  "  Canon  Law,"  and  the  medieval  ens- 
toms.  Wherever  political  conflicts  are 
not  directly  or  indirectly  involved,  and 
wherever  administrative  despotism  does 
not  override  or  silence  the  tribunals,  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  various  states  of  Italy, 
both  in  its  spirit  and  its  forms,  is  very 
good  and  almost  precisely  similar.  No 
stronger  exemplification  can  be  adduced 
than  that  the  same  law  books  are  used  as 
authorities  and  for  reference  in  every  part 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  writings  of  a  Nea- 
politan jurist  are  the  ^'  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries "  of  Italy.  It  is  a  noble  char^ 
acteristic  of  the  stupendous  fabric  of  the 
Roman  Law  that  it  may  claim  (and  with 


more  truth  than  the  Romish  Church)  to 
be  the  most  perfect  exposition  of  the 
grand  principles  of  universal  jurispru- 
dence; and  to  connect  by  a  similarity  of 
rights  all  the  countries  whose  civil  legis- 
lation is  reared  on  this  basis. 

That  a  people  thus  bound  and  blended 
together  by  the  triple  chain  of  similar 
laws,  language,  and  religions  creed,  should 
yearn  for  political  unity  and  fusion,  and 
should  fret  with  an  eternal  restlessness 
against  those  historic  accidents  and  for- 
eign violences  which  have  split  them  up 
into  so  many  subdivisions,  is  no  more 
than  a  natural  and  almost  unavoidable 
result.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  actual 
annals  of  the  past  teach  us  in  reference  to 
this  national  gravitation  towards  coherent 
unity.  If  we  look  back  six  or  seven  cen- 
turies, we  find  the  Peninsula,  on  its  re- 
covery from  the  invasion  of  the  Bar- 
barians and  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  subdivided  into  a  vast  number 
of  perfectly  independent  states, — some 
of  them  republics,  some  of  them  mar- 
quisates  or  duchies,  sotee  of  them  fie& 
under  a  nominal  feudal  superior,— con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  a  flourishing 
city  as  the  nucleus,  with  a  larger  or  amali- 
er  amount  of  territory  which  it  had 
gradually  gathered  round  it.  From  the 
thirteenth  century,  or  even  earlier,  the 
process  of  aggregation  commenced,  and 
has  continued  to  our  own  day.  Some- 
times by  conquest,  sometimes  by  mar- 
riage famon^  the  great  families  under 
whose  rule  the  cities  had  gradually  fallen, 
the  smaller  states  succumbed  to  their 
inevitable  fate  of  annexation  and  absorp- 
tion. For  example,  how  has  Tuscany 
been  formed  ?  In  the  early  portion  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  territory  which  last 
^ear  constituted  this  state  was  split  up 
mto  at  least  seven  distinct  sovereignties, 
Florence  being  the  most  flourishing  and 
powerful.  In  1329,  that  republic  con- 
quered and  annexed  Pistoia;  in  1361, 
it  performed  the  same  operation  on 
Yolterra;  it  absorbed  Arezzo  in  1384; 
and  finally,  after  much  warfare,  established 
its  dominion  over  Pisa  in  1409.  The 
conquest  of  Sienna,  in  1557,  completed 
the  work,  and  made  Florence  the  capital 
of  Tuscany,  which  was  erected  into  a 
Grand  Duchy  in  1569,  and  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Medici  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  centurv,  when  it  was 
forcibly  and  most  iniquitousiy  handed 
over  to  Francis  of  Lorraine,  whose  mar 
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riage  with  Maria  Theresa  placed  it  thence* 
forth  under  the  virtual  rule  of  Austria. 
But  it  was  only  in  1847  that  Tuscany 
reached  its  full  development  by  the  union 
of  Lucca. 

What  is  now  called  Lombardy  was 
formed  by  much  the  same  process  of 
aggregation.  Before  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  the  commune  of  Milan  had 
already  absorbed  Como,  Lodi,  and  some 
other  adjacent  independent  cities.  Pavia, 
which  had  long  resisted  Milanese  en- 
croachment, was  erected  into  a  county 
by  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus  in  1395,  and 
handed  over  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Visconti  family;  but  fifty  years  later 
it  was  conquered  by  Francis  Sfor2sa,  and 
underwent  the  usual  fate  of  annexation. 
Brescia  retained  her  independence  till 
1426,  when  she  was  conquered  and  ceded 
to  Venice  by  the  Viscontis ;  Mantua  for 
nearly  four  centuries  (1328-1708,)  re- 
mained under  the  dominion  of  the  Gon- 
zaga  fanniiy,  first  as  a  marquisate,  and 
afterwards  as  a  duchy,  and  only  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  Austria,  and  helped  to  swell 
the  state  of  Lombardy,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  18th  century.  Venice  also 
rose  nearly  in  the  same  way.  Her  com- 
merce and  her  maritime  predominance 
made  her  great  and  rich ;  but  she  only 
became  a  territorial  power  by  the  succes- 
sive absorptions  of  Treviso  in  1388,  of 
Padua  in  1409,  and  of  Brescia  in  1426. 
How  Venice  fell,  and  how  she  became 
blended  vrith  Lombardy  into  an  Austrian 
dependency,  it  is  needless  to  recall. 

We  had  occasion  to  trace  in  our  last 
number  the  political  formation  of  what  is 
miscalled  "  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter," 
and  to  show  that  the  ^'  Estates  of  the 
Church"  were  swollen  to  their  recent  size 
by  the  gradual  annexation  of  the  Duchy 
of  Ferrara,  which  for  three  centuries  had 
flourished  in  independence  under  the 
House  of  Este,  of  the  Republics  of  Peru- 
gia and  Bologna,  and  of  many  smaller 
dties. 

It  is  useless  to  extend  our  retrospect  in 
detail  over  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  Kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  once, 
like  other  parts  of  Italy,  comprised  sev- 
eral republics.  The  Normans  easily  con- 
quered Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  the  free 
cities  of  pTaples,  Gaeta,  Amalfi,  and  Saler- 
no, and  finally  annexed  Sicily  to  their 
dominion.  Sicily  has  been  united  to  the 
continent  and  severed  from  it  at  least 
half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  her 


miserable  annals.  The  last  union,  as  we 
know,  only  took  place  in  1815.  To  con- 
clude, we  find  in  Piedmont  a  nearly 
Rimilar  history.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
Turin,  Asti,  Vercelli,  Chieri,  and  other 
cities,  with  their  surrounding  territories, 
constituted  independent  republics  and 
formed  part  of  the  celebrated  Lombard 
League.  Gradually  all  grouped  them- 
selves, voluntarily  or  by  conquest,  round 
the  House  of  Savoy.  Y  ercelli  was  con- 
quered in  1437 ;  Asti  and  Ivrea  gave 
themselves  to  the  union  about  1313; 
Fossano,  Savigliano,  Mondovi,  Chieri,  and 
Cherasco  before  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Nice  annexed  herself  of 
free  will  in  1388.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht 
erected  the  duchy  into  a  kingdom ;  Sar- 
dinia was  added  in  1720;  Novara  and 
Tortona  were  obtained  by  war  and  treaty 
in  1738;  and,  finally,  Genoa  was  em- 
bodied with  the  Monarchy  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  1815. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  history 
of  more  steady  or  prevailing  aggregation, 
continued  through  a  long  course  of 
centuries,  and  in  every  portion  of  the 
Peninsula.  Nowhere  the  process  of 
morcellement — every  where  the  process 
of  aggrandizement  and  amalgamation, 
the  (H>iiteration  of  barriers,  the  fusion  of 
separate  sovereignties,  in  short,  a  ten- 
dency towards  union  as  marked  as  any 
country  has  displayed. 

The  whole  course  of  Italian  history, 
then,  for  many  centuries  showing  this  re- 
markable and  ineradicable  tendency  to- 
wards unification,  and  so  many  natural 
and  powerful  bonds  existing  between  the 
people  of  the  different  states  to  justify 
and  explain  it,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  great  idea  of  Italian  unity  should 
have  sprung  up  among  them  along  with 
that  of  Italian  independence,  and  should 
at  length  have  taken  even  stronger  hold 
on  their  enthusiastic  minds.  The  gran- 
deur of  their  common  country,  by  means 
of  its  indivisibility,  has  become  dearer  to 
them  even  than  their  own  individual 
liberties.  The  stirring  conception  of  one 
single,  prosperous,  powerful  state,  which 
was  many  years  since  adopted  by  Mazzini 
as  his  revolutionary  war-cry,  in  favor  of 
which  Manin  was  content  to  waive  his 
long-cherished  dream  of  federal  freedom, 
and  which  Garibaldi  has  succeeded  in 
erecting  almost  into  a  religion,  is,  how- 
ever, no  mere  sudden  popular  chimera. 
It  took  its  origin  in  the  breasts  of  the 
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most  national  poets  and  the  most  saga- 
cious statesmen.  It  has  been  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  hope  of  all  the  noblest 
minds  of  Italy  for  centuries.  Dante 
yearned  for  it  in  his  earnest  and  pathetic 
language  just  after  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 
repeat  the  aspiration  in  the  fourteenth; 
Machiavelli  in  the  fifteenth  explained  the 
difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  its 
realization,  and  specified  the  Papacy  as 
the  most  insurmountable  one.  That 
which  was  foimerly  the  idea  of  the  elite 
lias  now  become  the  passion  of  the  multi- 
tude; and  penctratmg  to  the  inmost 
hearts  of  those  demoralized  and  servile 
masses,  is  rapidly  working  a  regeneration 
and  elevation  of  which  a  few  years  ago 
the  most  sanguine  did  not  dare  to  dream. 
No  one  who  hcs  not  been  in  Italy  during 
the  last  year  can  have  a  conception  of  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  the  people  both  of  the  north 
and  of  the  south — a  change  due  almost 
solely  to  the  ennobling  and  purifying  in- 
fluence of  this-  one  idea,  with  which  Grari- 
baldi's  language  and  conduct,  more  than 
any  other  cause,  have  succeeded  in  imbu- 
ing them.  It  has  beaten  down  their  local 
jealousies,  it  has  soothed  away  their  weak 
susceptibilities,  it  has  subdued  their  selfish 
exigencies  to  a  most  hopeful  and  aston- 
ishing degree.  It  has  almost  obliterated 
those  difficulties  which  the  divergent 
tempers  and  systems  of  the  Lombards 
and  the  Piedmontese  threw  in  the  way 
of  their  cordial  amalgamation.  It  has 
created  something  like  national  life  and 
unselfish  aspiration  even  amon^  the  de- 
graded populations  of  Sicily  and  Naples. 
So  remarkable  and  salutary  has  been 
its  influence,  that  those  who  know  the 
Italians  best  and  have  watched  them  most 
closely  in  their  recent  phases,  deprecate 
rather  than  desire  the  peaceful  annexation 
of  Venice.  They  feel  that  a  year  or  two 
passed  in  developing  and  ingraining  this 
aspiration  after  unity — above  all,  a  year 
or  two  spent  in  patriotic  oflbrts  and  sacri- 
fices for  It,  and  in  perturbing  doubts  and 
fears  about  it — will  do  more  both  to 
elevate  and  to  fuse  the  masses  than  a 
whole  generation  of  security,  ease,  and 
material  progress.  Under  cover  of  a 
severe  struggle  for  national  existence,  if 
the  first  campaign  were  not  too  disas- 
trous— ^in  tlie  internal  calm  which  such 
a  concentration  of  the  passions  on  one 
objective  aim  would  create — the  process 


of  administrative  consolidation  might  pro- 
ceed rapidly  and  with  little  iuterruption, 
so  as  to  be  complete  and  beyond  dis- 
turbance by  the  time  the  conflict  was 
ended  by  a  victory.  If  the  victory  is 
given  to  them  instead  of  being  won  bt/ 
them,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  lest 
all  their  meaner  passions  and  antipathic 
tempers  should  break  out  again,  and  mar 
and  delay  the-  work  of  amalgamation. 
If  the  Italians  have  not  to  fight  for  their 
independence  and  unity,  they  will  neither 
apprehend  its  true  value  nor  realize  its 
actual  price ;  they  will  deem  it  an  easy 
acquisition,  and  may  be  disposed  to  risk  it 
carelessly  by  internal  dissensions  and  dis- 
putes ;  and,  unfortunately,  as  yet  scarcely 
any  one  has  fought  in  the  national  cause 
except  Piedmontese  and  Lombards.  For 
the  largest  and  most  eflective  portion  of 
Garibaldi's  liberatmg  army  consisted  of 
Lombards:  in  the  original  expeditionary 
force  of  one  thousand  and  twenty  men, 
there  were  only  two  Piedmontese  and 
forty-seven  Genoese ;  a  few  were  Hunga- 
rians, and  nearly  all  the  others  were  from 
Lombardy. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  apparent  temerity  of  those  Ital- 
ian statesmen  who  are  contemplating  and 
even  encouraging  the  notion  of  an  early 
struggle  with  so  great  apower  as  Austria 
for  the  redemption  of  Venice.  They  are 
well  aware  that,  though  the  conception  of 
Italian  unity  is  an  ancient  as  well  as  a 
popular  idea ;  though  it  has  taken  aston- 
islung  hold  of  every  class  and  rank  of  the 
nation ;  though  the  history  of  the  Penin- 
sula is  one  continuous  narrative  of  its 
gradual  translation  into  fact ;  and  though 
religion,  law,  and  language  all  lend  their 
combined  assistance  towards  its  realiza- 
tion,— ^yet  the  practical  difficulties  of  de- 
tail in  carr^in^  it  out  are  manifold  and 
grave ;  arismg  in  paii;  from  local  discrep- 
ancies of  temperament,  but  incompara- 
bly more  from  the  petty  passions  and  the 
childish  ignorance  inevitable  among  popu- 
lations degraded  at  once  by  the  vices  and 
the  incapacity  generated  by  centuries  of 
servitude ;  with  no  political  experience  to 
teach  compromise  and  patience ;  grasping 
in  their  desires  because  irrational  in  their 
expectations ;  unknowing  alike  what  thev 
ought  to  endure  and  what  it  may  bo  need- 
ful to  forego ;  trained  to  habits  of  cow- 
ardly submission,  but  never  instructed  or 
ennobled  by  a  willing  and  liberal  obedi- 
ence ; — sometimes,  as  among  tbeKeapoli- 
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tans,  with  all  manliness  eaten  out  of  them 
by  a  girlish  vanity  and  a  craven  fear,  and 
joining  the  fiercest  passions  of  the  savage 
witli  the  meanest  passions  of  the  slave. 
Statesmen,  who  have  ail  this  hourly 
brought  home  to  them  by  vexing  and  dis- 
heartening experience,  may  well  believe 
that  such  a  people  can  only  be  washed 
clean  by  the  baptism  of  blood ;  can  only 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  manhood  bv  a 
hope  which  is  almost  fanaticism  and  a 
struggle  which  seems  well-nigh  desperate ; 
and  can,  perhaps,  only  be  moulded  and 
organiz^  into  a  nation  while  their  atten- 
tion is  wholly  engrossed  in  meeting  the 
pressure  from  without.  They  are  not 
wild  enough,  however,  to  fancy  that  they 
can  cope  with  Austria  single-handed ; 
they  count  on  combinations  and  contin- 
gencies which  will  either  strengthen  them 
or  distract  and  paralyze  their  foes ;  and 
while  not  disguising  from  themselves  the 
clanger  of  defeat,  they  hold  it  to  be  less 
formidable  and  less  imminent  than  the 
danger  which  lurks  behind  security  and 
inaction.  The  Peninsula,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  is  fermenting  with  all  the  wild- 
est elements  of  disorder :  the  hot-headed 
enthusiasm  of  the  young  and  poor  is 
every  where  excited  to  the  highest  pitch ; 
troops  of  disbanded  volunteers,  half  pa- 
triots, half  bandits,  like  the  Klephts  of 
Greece,  have  spread  themselves  over  the 
land ;  criminals,  hitherto  scarcely  kept  in 
check,  have  now  had  their  ranks  swelled 
by  the  police  formerly  appointed  to  con- 
trol them ;  whole  populations,  inured  to 
the  harshest  tyranny,  nnd  themselves  sud- 
denly liberated  from  their  old  oppressors, 
but  not  yet  replaced  under  any  substitut- 
ed rule : — no  wonder  that  the  statesmen 
intrusted  with  the  work  of  administrative 
redrganization,  appalled  with  the  task  be- 
fore them,  are  anxious  to  draft  off  all  these 
materials  of  anarchy  into  one  serviceable 
channel  and  to  concentrate  them  on  a 
common  aim — ^to  turn  these  sources  of  in- 
ternal weakness  into  elements  of  aggres- 
sive strength.  We  can  not  say  that  we 
approve  their  policy  or  should  have  the 
hardihood  to  adopt  it — ^the  hazard  of  the 
game  is  too  tremendous ;  but  we  under- 
stand it  easily,  and  are  far  from  saying 
that  it  has  not  much  to  plead  in  justifica- 
tion of  what  appears  to  be  its  rashness  and 
miacalcttlation. 

If  a  work  nobler  and  more  difficult  was 
never  assigned  to  European  statesmen 


than  is  now  intrusted  to  Victor  Emman- 
uel and  his  ministers,  in  one  sense  perhaps 
there  never  was  a  simpler  one.  The  task 
is  hard,  but  the  course  is  clear.  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  must  be  done,  though  it  will 
be  any  thing  but  easy  to  do  it.  An  en- 
slaved people  has  to  be  inured  to  freedom. 
A  demoralized  people  has  to  be  educated 
into  patriotism  and  public  virtue.  A  sen- 
sitive and  imwarlike — and  to  a  partial  ex- 
tent even  a  timid — people  has  to  be  disci- 
plined to  arms  for  the  defense  of  its  na- 
tional existence.  A  people  accustomed  to 
do  nothing  for  itself  has  to  be  trained 
gradually  to  do  every  thing.  A  people, 
lor  generations  forbidden  to  think  or  act 
on  politics  at  all,  has  to  be  taught  and 
practiced  to  think  moderately  and  to  act 
soberly.  Lastly,  a  subdivided  people  has 
to  be  harmonized  and  blended  into  unity. 
A  people  with  six  capitals  and  seats  of 
government  has  to  be  persuaded  hence- 
forth to  content  itself  with  one.  The  key 
to  the  secret,  or  rather  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  lies  in  two  words — political 

CONSOLIDATION    and    ADMINISTBATIVE    D£- 

CBNTBALiZATiON ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see 
by  the  memorial  of  Minghetti  that  the 
ministers  of  the  king  are  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  both  of  asserting  and  of  uniting 
these  two  principles. 

Few  of  our  readers  can  have  a  concep- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  the  fatal  sys- 
tem of  government  by  a  centralized  bu- 
reaucracy was  carried  in  many  parts  of 
Italy,  and  especially  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Centralization  is  extreme  enough 
and  bad  enough  in  Germany  and  in  France ; 
but  in  II  Itegno  it  was  still  more  exces^ve 
and  still  more  ruinous.  It  benumbed  the 
capacity  and  paralyzed  the  industry  of  the 
natives,  and  nearly  maddened  the  few 
Englishmen  who  went  to  help  them. 
There  were  municipalities — but  they  were 
absolutely  powerless ;  there  were  prescrib- 
ed forms  of  proceeding — but  they  were 
mere  instruments  of  repression  and  de- 
lay; there  were  mayors  and  councillors 
— but  these  were  either  reduced  to  pup- 
pets or  converted  into  tools.  A  few  in- 
stances will  illustrate  the  svstemfai*  better 
than  any  description.  Many  years  ago 
Keppel  Craven,  an  English  gentlemen 
well  known  among  other  things  by  an  in 
teresting  book  of  travels  on  Calabria  and 
the  Abruzzi,  determined  to  settle  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Neapolitan  domin- 
ions, and  purchased  a  considerable  prop- 
erty, with  a  ruinous  old  convent  upon  it. 
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He  repaired  the  house,  and  laid  oat  large 
gams  in  improving  the  estate.  After  a 
while,  finding  the  house  ill-supplied  with 
water,  he  resolved  on  bringing  a  stream 
which  lay  at  some  distance,  in  subterra- 
neous pipes,  and  distributing  it  over  his 
residence.  The  stream  itself  and  the 
channel  through  which  it  was  proposed  to 
divert  a  portion  of  it,  lay  entirely  within 
his  own  property ;  but  it  was  intimated 
to  him  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
take  any  steps  towards  carrying  out  his 
design,  without  first  obtainmg  the  con- 
sent, not  of  the  commune,  but  of  the  king. 
After  many  months'  delay,  a  host  of  tedious 
formalities,  and  a  previous  survey  by  a 
government  engineer,  the  necessary  per- 
mission was  granted ;  but  even  then  the 
precise  course  to  be  followed  was  laid 
down  for  him  in  detail  by  the  central 
authorities.  To  an  Englishman  all  this 
seemed  absurd  and  vexatious  enough ;  but 
worac  was  behind.  Mr.  Craven  found, 
afler  supplying  his  own  demand,  that  there 
was  much  water  still  to  spare,  and  he  was 
desirous  that  the  surplus  should  not  be 
wasted.  The  adjoining  villnge  was  ill- 
provided;  there  w^as  no  public  fountain, 
and  the  women  had  to  carry  the  water 
needed  for  household  purposes  a  consider- 
able distance  up  a  steep  hill,  and,  as  usual, 
on  their  heads.  He  offered  the  municipal 
authorities,  therefore,  to  erect,  at  his  own 
expense,  a  fountain  in  the  market-place, 
and  make  a  present  of  the  water  to  the 
commune.  They  gratefully  accepted  his 
offer,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  lay  down 
the  pipes,  never  dreaming  of  any  opposi- 
tion. Scarcely,  however,  had  they  bro- 
ken ground  before  an  injunction  came 
down  from  the  governor  of  the  district  to 
cease  operations ;  tfie  mayor  and  two  of 
the  councillors  were  imprisoned  andfined^ 
for  having  dared  to  nut  a  spade  into  the 
soil  for  an  object  or  public  beneficence, 
without  previous  authorization  from  the 
central  administration ;  and  a  report  upon 
the  whole  matter  was  directed  to  be  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  to  Naples.  Then 
came  a  survey  by  the  government  engi- 
neer, references  for  further  information, 
additional  reports  upon  the  scheme  by  va- 
rious officials ;  until  at  last,  after  a  year  or 
two  of  vexatious  delays,  Mr.  Craven  was 
so  irritated  and  disgusted  that  he  with- 
drew his  generous  offer,  and  the  village 
remains  to  this  day  unprovided  with  a 
public  fountain. 
In  a  province  not  very  far  from  where 


this  occurred,  lay  two  adjacent  communes, 
which  bad  long  suffered  much  inconve* 
nience  from  the  want  of  a  decent  road 
between  them.  There  was  no  opposition 
and  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
inhabitants ;  they  planned  the  line,  obtain- 
ed the  consent  of  the  proprietors,  and  col- 
lected the  necessary  funds ;  but  they  had 
to  apply  for  permission  to  the  king  in 
council.  After  the  usual  amount  of  offi- 
cial postponements  and  formalities,  the 
authorization  was  granted ;  but  the  com- 
munes were  not  to  be  allowed  to  make 
the  road  themselves;  a  royal  engineer 
surveyed  the  ground,  decided  the  plan, 
and  prepared  to  direct  the  contracts. 
Meanwhile,  according  to  the  legal  routine 
prescribed  in  such  cases,  the  money  col- 
lected for  the  construction  of  the  road  iiad 
been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
treasurer.  When  he  was  applied  to  for 
it,  it  was  not  forthcoming :  according  to 
rule  he  had  paid  over  the  entire  balances 
remaining  in  his  chest  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  to  the  provincial  treasurer.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to  this  functionaiy  by 
the  subscribers.  His  answer  was :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, your  demand  is  perfectly  just,  but 
I  have  paid  over  the  money,  as  directed, 
to  the  royal  exchequer ;  here  is  the  order 
on  which  I  acted.  You  must  apply  to  the 
minister  of  finance."  The  rest  may  easily 
be  surmised ;  the  state  can  never  be  made 
to  disgorge,  and  the  road  is  still  a  desid- 
eratum.  Many  such  instances  might  be 
specified,  but  these  will  suffice. 

It  is  evident  that  the  process  by  which 
a  people,  long  reduced  to  helplessness  by 
a  system  such  as  this,  is  to  be  inured  to 
habits  of  self-government  and  municipal 
activity,  must  be  gradually  administered 
and  carefully  supervised.  As  much  free- 
dom and  local  faculty  of  initiation  as  can 
be  serviceably  used  must  be  conceded,  by 
way  of  education ;  whUe  the  practice  of  it 
must,  at  first,  be  watched  and  assisted  by 
the  central  or  provincial  authorities,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  mistakes  made  in 
the  course  of  this  education  from  being 
too  serious  or  discouraging.  Happily  the 
circumstances  of  Italy,  in  the  actual  con- 
juncture, all  point  in  the  right  direction, 
and  tend  to  facilitate  the  right  coarse. 
The  passion  for  unity  will  find  its  expres- 
sion and  result  in  the  formation  of  a  strong 
central  government ;  and  the  love  of  au- 
tonomy and  individuality  natural  to  prov- 
inces that  have  long  formed  separate 
states,  will  be  gratified  by  the  independ- 
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ent  exercise  of  all  those  functions  which 
relate  to  municipal  as  distinct  from  impe- 
rial concerns.  The  king,  with  his  minis- 
ters and  his  chambers,  elected  impartially 
from  every  part  of  the  peninsula,  will  have 
the  sole  and  supreme  control  of  all  politi- 
cal and  military  matters,  and  of  the  na- 
tional, apai*t  from  the  local  finances.  Near- 
ly every  thing  else  will  fall  under  provin- 
cial or  parocoial  jurisdiction,  subject  to 
certain  powers  of  supervision  and  appeal. 
In  reference  to  the  organization  of  the 
new  kingdom,  the  previous  existence  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  like  that  of  Pied- 
mont, has  proTcd  an  incalculable  blessing. 
The  actual  creation  of  an  entirely  new 
state,  by  the  amalgamation  of  a  number 
of  others,  all  hitherto  under  despots,  but 
aU  under  different  foims  of  despotism, 
would  have  been  an  almost  unmanageable 
task.  The  aggregation  of  a  number  of 
adjacent  states,  whatever  may  have  been 


their  antecedents,  around  one  central  nu- 
cleus— already  trained  and  experienced  in 
the  path  upon  which  they  were  about  to 
enter,  already  practiced  in  the  working 
of  those  free  institutions  to  which  they 
aspired,  having  already,  though  still  young, 
passed  through  the  gravest  perils  of  the 
new  career,  and  having  already  succeeded, 
with  wonderful  sagacity  and  tact,  in  adapt- 
ing Parliamentary  institutions  to  the  pe- 
culiarities and  requirements  of  an  Italian 
people — ^is,  in  comparison,  simple,  natural, 
and  almost  easy.  The  one  process  is  ana- 
logous to  that  of  calling  an  exotic  into  ex- 
istence,  the  other  is  the  mere  growth  and 
development  of  an  originally  hardy  tree. 
We  should  almost  have  despaired  of  the 
one ;  we  can  safely  feel  sanguine  about  the 
other.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia has  alone  rendered  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  possible* 


<  ^«   1  * » 


WISH       FOR       SPRING. 


The  frost-sparkles  shine  on  the  windows, 

The  snow  lies  deep  in  the  park ; 
The  chilly  days  have  no  comfort, 

And  the  nights  are  long  and  dark. 
The  winds  in  the  chimney  are  moaning, 

With  wild  and  plaintive  cries ; 
And  there's  no  blink  of  blue  in  the  heavens, 

To  gladden  my  wistful  eyes. 

How  I  wish  that  the  storms  of  winter 

Would  roll  from  the  hiUs  away. 
And  the  pearly  showers  of  April 

Would  bring  the  sweet  flowers  of  May  I 
How  I  long  for  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo — 

(The  harbinger  of  Spring  I) 
And  to  watch  the  merry  blue-caps, 

On  the  ash-tree  flutter  and  sing. 

Oh  1  to  welcome  the  wandering  swallow — 

(The  sylph  of  the  balmy  air !) 
And  the  wild  bee  that  loves  from  the  foxglove 

The  golden  honey  to  bear  I 
And  to  see  high-up  on  the  chestnut 

The  gleam  of  the  amber  buds. 
And  to  gather  a  ruddy-leafd  oak-branch 

From  the  heart  of  iragrant  woods. 


Oh  I  when  shall  I  find  the  violets 

In  mossy  hollows  born, 
Or  the  fairy-trumpets  of  woodbine 

That  lovingly  clasp  the  thorn  I 
Or  see  the  silvery  willow 

That  streams  like  a  fountain  of  light, 
Or  the  dewdrops  hanging  like  jewels 

About  the  feet  of  night  I 

I  would  twine  the  flowers  and  blossoms 

With  starlike  leaves  of  the  tree, 
In  a  graceful  and  loving  garland 

For  thee,  dear  mother,  for  thee ; 
While  we  talk'd  of  the  sweet  babe  taken, 

Like  a  blossom  from  the  bough — 
Our  dear  little  angel-spirit, 

That  lives  in  Paradise  now. 

And  we*d  murmur  the  song  that  pleased  her, 

Of  **  the  land  where  the  violets  blow," 
Ab  from  father^s  arms  she  seemed  springing. 

With  her  little  hands  folded  to  go. 
And  perhaps  she  would  then  be  smiling 

In  **  the  land  that's  beyond  the  snow," 
And  weaving  heavenly  garlands 

For  the  dear  ones  that  suffer  below. 

Susan  Gibson. 
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from    the   London    ReTlev. 


EARLY    ENGLISH    MISSIONS    AND    MISSIONARIES.* 


About  1233  years  ago,  a  lone  mission- 
ary stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent, 
in  East-Yorkshire,  not  far  from  the  little 
town  of  Wighton,  or  "the  Town  of  the 
Altar,"  and  waited  the  result  of  a  delibe- 
ration on  the  part  of  Edwin,  a  pa^an  An- 
glo-Saxon chief,  and  his  court.    -The  ques- 
tion then  was,  "  Shall  this  new  religion 
be  received  ?»»    A  priest  said,  "  O  king, 
consider  what  this  is  which  is  now  preach- 
ed to  us ;  for  I  verily  declare  to  you,  that, 
as  to  my  own   experience,  the  religion 
which  we  have  hitherto  professed  has  no 
power  nor  utility  in  it.  .  .  .  It  remains, 
therefore,  if  upon  examination  you  find 
those  new  doctrines  which  are  now  preach- 
ed unto  us  better  and  more  efficacious,  for 
us  to  immediately  receive  them  without 
any  delay."    And  then,  an  old   Thane 
said :    "  The  present  life  of  man  upon 
earth,  O  king,  seems  to  me,  in  comparison 
of  that  time  which  is  unknown  to  us,  like 
to  the  swift  flight  of  a  sparrow  through  a 
room  wherein  you  sit  at  supper  in  winter, 
with  your  commanders  and  ministers,  a 
good  fire  having  been  lit  in  the  midst, 
and  the  room  m^e  warm  thereby,  whilst 
storms  of  rsdn  and  snow  range  abroad : 
the  sparrow,  I  say,  flying  in  at  one  door, 
and  immediately  out  at  another,  whilst  he 
is  within,  is  safe  from  the  wintry  storm ; 
but  after  a  short  space  of  fair  weather, 
soon  passed  over,  he  immediately  vanishes 
out  of  your  sight  into  the  dark  winter 
from   which  he  had   emerged.     So,  this 
life  of  man  appears  for  a  short  space ;  but 
of  what  went  before,  or  what  is  to  follow, 
we  are  utterly  ignorant.    If,  therefore,  this 
new   doctrine  contains  something  more 
certain,  it  seems  justly  to  deserve  to  be 
followed."    The  question  was  settled  as 
it  was  in  the  other  case  in  the  African 
valley ;  and   the  blessings  of  the  same 
Gospel  are  now  inherited  alike  by  the 
children  of  the  Yorkshire  converts,  and  the 
Christian  offspring  of  the  old  Namaquas. 
But  nothing    more    fully   proves    the 
reality  of  the  work  accomplished  in  this 

*  Concluded  from  page  12. 


island  by  the  first  missionaries  of  the 
cross,  than  the  rapid  growth  of  that  native 
agency  which  sprang  up  under  their  care. 
To  compare  the  Christian  Saxons  with 
the  pagan,  is  to  be  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  fruit  of  missionary  toil  was 
"life  from  the  dead."  Their  principles 
and  manners  had  been  much  like  those  of 
other  heathens ;  but  their  character  soon 
showed  the  transforming  power  of  Christ's 
doctrines  and  precepts.  It  is  most  instruc- 
tive to  watch  the  development  of  their 
Christian  life.  No  one  can  study  Saxon 
Christendom  in  its  infancy,  without  being 
compelled  to  acknowledge  and  esteem  the 
deep  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  genuine 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  which  distinguislied  the 
converts  in  every  rank  of  life.  But  it  is 
their  missionary  spirit  which  appears  most 
remarkable.  Every  one  seemed  ready  to 
give  out  the  blessings  which  had  enriched 
himself;  and  the  passicg  out  of  truth  from 
the  new-born  Saxon  Church  in  England, 
forms  the  theme  of  a  beautiful  chapter  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  history  of  no 
modern  missions  records  names  whose 
memory  will  be  more  honorable  and  last- 
ing than  some  of  those  who  are  associated 
with  young  Christian  S<axondom.  Nor 
has  the  Divine  government  ever  shown 
itself  more  gracious  than  in  the  guidance 
of  those  "  feet "  which,  during  the  seventh 
and  eighth  century,  were  hailed  as  "  beau- 
tiful "  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Yes, 
that  Providence  which  in  later  times 
turned  Dr.  Coke  aside  from  his  eastern 
destination,  and  threw  him,  by  a  contrary 
wind,  on  the  island  of  Antigua,  there  to 
open  that  conflict  with  error  and  vice 
which  fully  awakened  Christendom  to  the 
claims  of  Christian  missions — ^that  same 
Providence  directed  the  paths  of  Wilfrid, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  and  in 
the  year  667  turned  him  aside  from  his 
course  towards  Rome,  and,  by  a  westerly 
wind,  guided  him  to  the  pagans  of  Fries- 
land,  to  whom  he  was  the  first  messenger 
of  the  Gospel,  and  among  whom  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Wilbrord,  his  distin- 
guished disciple. 
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Wflbrord  was  the  child  of  ]>ioiis  parents. 
His  father  Widgils,  in  later  life,  innabited 
a  small  cell  on  the  point  of  the  promontory 
which  forms  the  northern  shore  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Hnmber ;  and  left  the  sa- 
vor of  his  piety  among  the  people  of  that 
neighborhood.  His  son  was  trained  at 
Hipon.  He  spent  thirteen  years  among 
the  Saxon  students  in  Ireland ;  and  then, 
in  his  thirty-third  year,  with  eleven  com- 
panions, sailed  for  Friesland,  and  entered 
the  Rhine  in  690.  His  arrival  was  happily 
timed.  His  steps  were  ordered  by  coun- 
sels deeper  than  his  own.  The  internal 
strife  which  had  for  some  time  rendered 
the  country  unsafe  even  for  messengers 
of  peace,  was  now  hushed,  and  the  quiet- 
ed tribes  were  in  a  condition  to  hear  the 
voice  of  truth.  Pepin  d^Heristal,  whose 
power  was  then  uppermost,  felt  the 
charm  of  the  missionary's  character  and 
countenanced  his  plans.  Wilbrord  fixed 
his  station  at  a  ruined  town  called  Wilta- 
bnrg,  the  modem  Utrecht.  He  and  his 
colleagues,  however,  moved  hither  and 
thither  among  the  heathen  Frieslanders. 
His  zeal  carried  him  on  a  lone  mission  to 
the  Danes,  who  were  still  more  barbarous 
than  their  southern  neighbors.  Nor  did 
the  notorious  ferocity  of  their  chief 
prevent  him  from  reaping  some  fruit 
of  his  labor.  Thirty  Danish  children 
accompanied  him  back  to  his  station 
to  be  instructed  in  the  Chiistian  faith. 
In  the  course  of  his  homeward  iour- 
ney,  which  was  partly  by  sea,  he  land- 
ed and  opened  his  divine  commission 
on  the  celebrated  Fositesland,  sacred  to 
Fosite,  one  of  the  Frisian  gods.  The 
island,  it  may  be,  was  the  same  with  Heli- 
goland, the  Holy  Island,  famous  in  the 
(lays  of  Tacitus  as  the  chief  seat  of  the 
woi*ship  of  Hertha.  "The  reverence 
sliown  to  this  spot  by  the  Frieslanders 
was  so  great,  that  they  considered  it  a  sa- 
crilege of  the  worst  kind,  either  to  kill 
and  eat  the  animals  which  fed  there,  or 
even  to  drinks  except  in  silence,  of  the 
water  which  flowed  from  its  fountain. 
Wilbrord  and  his  companions  had  been 
driven  thither  by  stress  of  weather,  and 
they  were  all  suffering  from  hunger.  They 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  place  at  which  they  had  arrived ; 
yet  the  bishop  without  scruple  ordered 
food  to  be  sought  for  his  companions, 
while  he  baptized  three  new  converts  in 
the  stream.  A  party  of  Frieslanders,  who 
bad  been  watching  their  motions,  (per- 


haps they  exercised  the  calling  of  wreck- 
ers on  the  coast,)  witnessed  the  slaughter 
of  the  holy  animals  and  the  desecration 
of  the  fountain  with  horror  and  astonish- 
ment, and  expected  to  see  the  perpetra- 
tors visited  with  sudden  death,  or  struck 
with  madness;  but  when  these  results 
were  not  witnessed,  they  hastened  to  the 
king,  and  told  him  what  they  had  seen. 
Radbod,  in  anger,  ordered  the  Christians 
to  be  brought  before  him.  During  three 
days  he  cast  lots  thrice  a  day,  (the  mode 
of  judicial  proceeding  practised  among  his 
people,)  but  the  strangers  were  saved 
from  his  vengeance ;  for  the  lot  of  con- 
demnation {sors  damnatorum)  did  not  fall 
on  Wilbrord  or  his  companions,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  who  was  instantly  sacri- 
iiced.  The  barbarian  king  was  awed  by 
this  prodigy ;  he  called  Wilbrord  into  his 
presence,  and  reproached  l.im  bitterly 
with  the  disrespect  which  he  had  shown 
to  his  god,  Fosite.  Wilbrord  answered 
that  the  god  he  worshiped  was  a  deceiver, 
and  exhorted  him  to  turn  from  his  idola- 
try. Radbod  then  observed,  with  an  air 
of  surprise,  '  I  see  that  you  do  not  fear 
our  threats,  and  that  your  words  are  like 
your  works.' "  "  And  although,"  con- 
tinues Alcuin,  "  he  would  not  believe  the 
preacher  of  truth,  he  nevertheless  dis- 
missed him  with  honor  to  the  King  of  the 
Franks."  The  untiring  missionary  was 
continually  pressing  into  "  the  regions  be- 
yond," that  he  might  unfold  the  Gospel 
to  the  unconverted  tribes.  In  the  course 
of  an  evangelizing  voyage  along  the 
Friesland  coast  he  landed  on  an  island 
then  known  as  Walacrum,  now  Walche- 
ren,  and  crushed  an  ancient  and  popular 
idol,  aflcr  a  narrow  escape  from  the  sword 
of  its  guardian. 

A  more  remarkable  action,  however, 
was  reserved  for  the  evening  of  his  event- 
ful life.  He  was  called  to  baptize  Charles 
MartePs  little  son,  afterwards  known  as 
Pepin  le  Brcf,  or  more  familiarly  in  our 
own  nursery  literature,  as  *'  Little  King 
Pippin."  Missionaries  have  often  realized 
the  promise  to  the  diligent  man  that  "  lie 
shall  stand  before  kings ;"  but  few  have 
been  distinguished  like  Wilbrord,  who 
took  the  father  of  a  dynasly  and  an  em- 
pire into  his  arms  at  the  font.  It  has  been 
said  that  ^^  his  benediction  over  the  infant 
was  prophetic  of  the  future  glories  of  the 
father  of  Charlemagne."  But  neither 
honor  nor  dishonor,  neither  renown  nor 
infirmity,  could   silence  the  faiihful   old 
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eyangelist.  He  preached  on  UDtil  his 
strength  entirely  failed.  He  had  labored 
incessantly  for  nearly  half  a  century ;  and 
the  fruits  of  his  mission  were  promising 
ripeness  and  plenty,  when  he  passed  to  his 
reward,  in  his  favorite  retreat  at  Eptemach 
near  Treves.  He  had  completed  his  eighty- 
iirst  year.  His  epitaph  might  have  noted 
the  dignity  of  his  learning,  his  cease- 
less activity,  and  his  persuasive  eloquence ; 
his  moderation  and  prudence ;  his  pa- 
tience, and  meekness,  and  persevering 
zeal ;  while  it  might  have  honored  him  as 
the  founder  of  a  school  at  Utrecht  which 
helped  to  form  the  groundwork  of  civili- 
zation in  Europe.  Many  of  WUbrord's 
companions  had  penetrated  into  eastern 
Friesland ;  and  Snidbert,  a  leading  spirit, 
had  preached  with  some  success  to  the 
Bructarii;  until  the  fruits  of  bis  labors 
were  scattered  by  an  invasion  of  the  old 
Saxons.  The  conversion  of  these  was  at- 
tempted by  two  Anglo-Saxon  brothers, 
distmgnished  by  the  color  of  their  hair,  as 
the  black  Hewald  and  the  white  Hewald. 
But  they  were  early  martyrs.  *'  The  old 
Saxons  possessed  a  form  of  government 
similar  to  that  of  the  Germans  in  the  age 
of  Tacitus ;  they  had  no  king,  but  each 
district  or  tribe  was  ruled  by  an  indepen- 
dent chief,  who  acknowledged  no  superior 
except  the  temporary  commander  elected 
in  time  of  war.  These  chiefs  are  termed 
in  the  Anglo  Saxon  version  of  Bede, '  eal- 
dermen.'  The  two  Hewalds  presented 
themselves  before  the  reeve  or  prefect 
{vUlictis)  of  the  first  town  to  which  they 
came,  and  asked  to  be  conducted  to  the 
ealderman  of  the  district,  as,  they  said, 
they  had  a  mission  of  importance  to  deli- 
ver him.  The  reeve  acceded  to  their  re- 
quest, but  retained  them  with  him  for 
some  days,  until  an  opportunity  should 
occur  of  accomplishing  their  wish.  In  the 
mean  time  the  people  of  the  town  ob- 
served that  the  two  missionaries  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  prayers  and  in  sing- 
ing psalms,  and  they  thus  leamt  that 
they  were  Christians.  Urged  on,  proba- 
bly by  their  priests,  they  rose  tumultuous- 
ly,  and,  alleging  that  if  the  strangers 
were  allowed  to  visit  their  ealderman, 
they  would  perhaps  persuade  him  to  em- 
brace the  religion  of  the  Christians,  and 
desert  the  gods  of  their  fathers,  they 
seized  upon  the  two  Hewalds,  put  them 
immediately  to  death,  and  threw  their  bo- 
dies into  the  Rhine.  This  event  occurred 
on  the  third  day  of  October,  696.    When 


the  ealderman  heard  what  had  happened, 
in  the  first  outbreak  of  anger,  that  a  mis- 
sion which  was  addressed  to  himself 
should  have  been  thus  stopped  by  his 
subjects,  he  caused  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
town  itself  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
remains  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  martyrs 
were  taken  out  of  the  river,  and,  by  the 
express  command  of  Pepin,  deposited 
with  great  reverence  in  the  church  of  Co- 
logne. In  the  time  of  Bede,  a  clear  spring 
of  water  was  pointed  out  as  indicating  the 
spot  where  they  had  suffered."  We 
would  honor  their  memory  and  do  our 
best  to  embalm  the  names  of  two  at  least 
of  the  first  martyr  missionaries  from  mis- 
sionary England.  "  They  were  lovely 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
death  they  were  not  divided." 

The  story  of  their  end  always  asso- 
ciates itself  in  our  thoughts  with  some  re- 
cords of  martyrdom  within  our  o\m  times. 
We  scarcely  ever  think  of  the  Hewalds 
without  remembering  the  plaintive  letter 
of  that  apostolical  missionary,  Barnabas 
Shaw,  wherein  he  bewails  the  cruel  death 
of  Threlfall  and  his  African  colleagues  in 
the  hostile  kraal  of  the  Bushmen.  ^*  I  am 
constrained,"  says  he,  ^'to  believe  that 

our  brethren  are  no  more They 

were  murdered  some  time  in  the  night, 
after  they  had  lain  down  to  sleep,  or  ear- 
ly the  next  morning The  only 

source  from  which  we  can  derive  solace 
is,  that  all  three  were  deeply  pious  men, 
and  fully  devoted  to  God.  Neither  of 
them,  I  believe,  was  thirty  years  of  age. 
All  of  them,  therefore,  were  in  their 
bloom;  all  of  them  were  humble,  holy,  ac- 
tive, zealous  men,  from  whom  we  expect- 
ed great  things.  All  of  them  promised 
&ir  to  become  pillars  in  God's  house,  and 
to  be  extensively  useful  in  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen.  But,  alas  1  alas  1  our 
hopes  are  blasted !  May  we  hasten  to  the 
sanctuary  of  God,  as  our  only  refuge! 
May  we  there  hear  him  say, '  What  ye 
know  not  now,  ye  shall  know  hereaf^ 
ter !' "  *  Yes,  and  in  that  day  the  souls 
of  the  Hewalds,  the  ThrelfiEdls,  the  links, 
and  the  Williamses,  will  be  seen  **  under 
the  altar,"  in  blessed  companionship,  hav- 
ing *'  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

To  return  to  Pagan  Germany.  The 
hallowed  scene  of  Christian  action  which 

*  WesUyan  MiMSwnary  Bepori,  1826,  pp.  S6,  86. 
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it  opened  coDtinucd  to   draw  fortb   the 
missionary  zeal  of  England;  and  many, 
many,  labored  and  fell,  leaving  no  memo- 
rial.   Blessed  men  I    They  were  not  con- 
cerned about  perpetuating  their  names, 
but  about  doing  their  heavenly  Master's 
work  and  saving  their  fellow  men.    One 
name,  however,  has  lefl  an  impression  on 
Northern  and  Western   Germany;  and 
we  mnst  not  forget  the  man  from  the  re- 
cord of  whose  works,  and  from  whose  sur- 
viving example  and  writings,  we  are  still 
supplied  with  missionary  lessons.    This 
was  Winfrid,  afterwards    known    more 
widely  as  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mentz. 
He  first  saw  the  light  amidst  the  rich  and 
placid  beauties  of  a  Devonian  valley :  Cre- 
diton,  or  Greedy  Side,  was    his  birth- 
place.   There  is  the  large  and  handsome 
church,  with  its  neglected  library  over 
the  southern  porch,  and  its  massive  tower, 
the  music  of  whose  bells  is  so  pleasant  to 
the  rambler  as  he  comes  up  of  an  evening 
through  the  meadows  by  the  river  side. 
There,  too,  are  the  buildhigs  near  the 
church  which  remind  us  that  there  was 
once  a  bishop^s  palace  under  the  shadow 
of  a  cathedral.     Leland,  who  visited  the 
spot  during  Henry  the    Eighth's  time, 
says,  "  The  place  whcr  the  old  cathedral 
church  of  Crediton  stoode  is  now  occu- 
pied with  buildings  of  houses  by  the  newe 
churche-yarde  side.    The    olde  church e 
was  dedicate  to  St.  Gregory."    The  bish- 
opric of  Devon  was  first  established  in  the 
early  part  of  the  tenth  century,   after 
Atlielstan's  victories  in  the  West ;  and  the 
bishop's  seat  was  fixed  at  Crediton,  pro- 
bably as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  German  missionary. 
St.  Gregory's  church,  however,  is  gone 
from  Crediton,  and  so  is  the  episcopal 
home.    But  it  is  still  the  birth-place  of 
the  Apostle  of  Germany.    That  glory  it 
can  not  lose.    And  there  is  St.  Wmfrid's 
well  to  this  day,  quietly  telling  of  him 
for  whose  baptism  it  supplied  the  water. 
And  by  Winfrid's  well  side  we  could  pic- 
ture the  venerable  man  far  off  on  the 
scene  of  his  missionary  toil,  surrounded 
by  his  expectant  catechumens ;  nor  was  it 
difficult  for  our  inward  ear  to  catch  the 
question  and  response,  as  each  penitent 
believer  advanced  to  the  font : 


lUm.  Sndecfonacho 
•llom  diabol  geldc. 

End  allnm  diabolc 
uuercum  ? 

Re9p.  End  ec  foraa- 
cno  allom  diaboles 
uuercum  eud  uuor- 
dum,  thuna  'erende, 
Uuoden  end  Saxe- 
note,  ende  allem 
them  unholdttm  the 
hint  genotaa  sint. 

Gelobistu  in  Got  al- 
mehtigan,  fadaerf 

Reap.    Ec    gelobo    In 

dot  almehtigan,  fa- 

daer. 
Gelobiatu     in     Crist, 

Godes  suno  ? 
i26«p.  Ec    gelobo    in 

dtirist,  Godes  suno. 
Gelobisttt  in  halogan 

gMt? 

Resp  Ec  gelobo  in  ha- 
logan gast 


A.  And  I  forsake  all 
worship  of  the  De- 
vil. 

And  all  works  of  the 
Devil  ? 

A.  And  I  forsake  all 
works  and  words  of 
the  Devil,  the  wor» 
ship  of  groves,  Wo- 
den, and  S«xnot<», 
and  all  the  evil  spi- 
rits who  are  their 
companions. 

Believest  thou  in  God 
Almighty,  the  F;i- 
ther? 

A.  I  believe  in  God 
Almighty,  the  Fa- 
ther. 

Believest  thou  in 
Christ,  God's  Son  ? 

A.  I  believe  in  Christ, 
God's  8an. 

Believest  thou  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  ? 

A.  I    believe   in  the 
Holy  Ghost. 


Forsichistu     Diabolae? 

^p^      Ec      forsacho 

Diabolte. 
£Dd  allmn  diabol  gelde  ? 

VOL.  LIL— No.  2. 


Forsakest     thou     the 

Devil  ? 
A,  I  forsake  the  Devil. 
And  all  worship  of  the 

DevU? 


The  fragment  of  the  holy  man's  baptismal 
form  of  abjuration  and  confession  which 
has  been  happily  preserved,  not  only  helps 
ns  to  form  some  notion  of  his  spirit  and 
manner,  but,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
language  of  those  among  whom  he  labor- 
ed, it  illustrates  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  he  could  open  the  truth  to  those 
who,  though  still  pagans,  spoke  a  dialect 
closely  allied  to  his  own  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
between  whom  and  himself  there  was  all 
the  sympathy  of  kindred. 

Wmfrid's  parentage  was  noble.      He 
was  the  favorite  child  of  his  father.    As 
early  as  his  fourth  year,  he  showed  a  bent 
to  study  and  devotion,   which  nothing 
could  check;   and  he  soon  feU  into  his 
chosen  course,  under  the  Abbot  Wulf  herd 
at  Exeter.    From  that  city,  he  removed 
to  Nutsall,  a   Benedictine  Abbey  near 
Winchester,  where  he  taught  poetry,  his 
tory,    rhetoric,    and     sacred    literature. 
There,  amidst  the  studies  and  devotions 
of  his  cloister  life,  his  experience  was 
somewhat  conformed  to  that  of  one  who 
said,  "  Wo  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel."    A  pressure  came  upon  his  spir- 
it.    He  was  called  to  preach.    He  felt 
himself  "thrust  out."     His  special   call 
was  to  the  mission  field,  and  his  section  of 
that  field  was  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 
In  his  thirtieth  year  he  had  been  ordain- 
ed ;  and  at  thirty-six  he  was  a  solitary  and 
almost  unbcfriended  missionary,  wander- 
ing through  the  woods  and  marshes  of 
Friesland.    His  first  efforts  were  so  far 
U 
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unsuccessful  that  he  returned.  But  his 
object  was  still  before  him.  Once  more, 
in  spite  of  attractive  honor  at  home,  and 
many  fears  as  to  the  ^ork  abroad,  he  left 
England  for  ever,  and  spent  forty  years  of 
missionary  care  and  toil  in  the  country 
upon  which  his  heart  was  set.  Western 
and  Northern  Germany  formed  his  vast 
sphere  of  labor ;  and,  whatever  were  his 
infirmities,  or  whereinsoever  his  policy  or 
his  mode  of  action  seem  other  than  suita- 
ble to  our  views  and  tastes,  the  great  fact 
is  before  the  world,  that  he  broke  up  the 
ground,  laid  out  the  6eld,  and  put  in  the 
seed  which  produced  the  hai*vest  of  Ger- 
man Christianity.  Nor,  while  we  honor 
the  memory  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  while  we  trace  the  influence  of 
such  men  as  John  ,of  Goch,  John  of  We- 
sel,  with  their  associates,  or  while  we  re- 
joice over  the  awakening  power  of  Luther 
and  his  companions,  are  we  disposed  to 
forget  that  they  were  no  more  than  the 
lionored  laborers,  who  from  time  to  time 
cleared,  or  dressed,  or  enlarged  the  vine- 
yard which  Winfrid  at  first  hedged  in 
from  the  wilderaess,  prepared  and  planted 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

A  few  of  the  Irish  monks  had  found 
their  way  to  some  parts  of  the  district,  and 
gave  the  English  missionary  some  trouble 
and  vexation  by  their  stubboni  prejudices 
iu  favor  of  their  distinctive  forms.  But 
he  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  Ho  chose 
a  convenient  position  from  which  he  could 
carry  his  operations  into  the  vast  wilds  of 
the  Hercynian  forest;  either  among  the 
Thuringians,  or  the  savage  Slavi.  The  re- 
cords of  his  missionary  movements  afford 
a  curious  picture  of  the  heathenism  of 
that  part  of  Europe  in  the  eighth  century. 
In  744  he  sent  one  of  his  native  converts, 
who  was  a  zealous  agent  for  the  mission, 
to  found  a  station  and  monastery  in  the 
wildest  part  of  the  Hessian  forest.  He 
came  one  day  to  a  ford  on  the  river  Ful- 
da,  and  there  was  a  large  party  of  the 
wild  Slavi  ^'  bathing  in  the  stream.  The 
grim  appearance  of  the  naked  savages 
alarmed  even  the  ass  on  which  the  mis- 
sionary was  mounted,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled," it  is  said,  "  to  shrink  from  the 
stench  which  issued  from  their  bodies. 
Their  hatred  of  the  Christians  was  evinced 
b^  dismal  yells,  as  they  rashed  towards 
him,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  escaped  without  personal  injury. 
From  thence  he  followed  the  course  of 
the  river,  where  the  forest  became  still 


more  wild  and  solitary,  until  he  arrived  at 
a  spot  which  seemed  well  calculated  for 
his  object."  There  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Fulda,  of 
which  the  enterprising  and  persevering 
convert,  Stuim,  was  made  the  first  abbot. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  the  vigorous  style 
in  which  Boniface  applied  himself  to  the 
work  of  overturning  idolatry.  He  had 
built  a  station  at  Oordru^  in  Thuringia, 
where  many  of  the  higher  class  joined 
him.  The  common  people,  however,  still 
clung  to  the  superstitions  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  frequented  their  sacred  foun- 
tains and  trees.  One  of  their  favorite  ob- 
jects was  an  immense  oak,  the  oak  of  Ju- 
piter. The  bold  missionary  resolved  on 
Its  overthrow ;  and,  Uke  another  Elijah, 
challenged  the  multitude  to  witness  the 
public  evidence  of  their  god's  weakness. 
"A  crowd  of  pagan  Hessians  were  ako 
assembled,  to  see,  as  they  imagined,  the 
trial  of  strength  between  their  own  gods 
and  those  of  uie  Christians ;  for  they  seem 
not  to  have  doubted  that  the  deities  they 
worshiped  would  interfere  to  protect  the 
sacred  tree,  and  inwardly  they  cursed  the 
strangers  who  had  thus  come  to  invade 
the  silence  of  their  woods.  Boniface  ap- 
plied the  ax  with  his  own  hand  ;  a  strong 
wind  appears  to  have  aided  bis  design ; 
and,  before  ho  had  made  much  progress 
with  his  weapon,  the  immense  tree  fell 
with  a  fearful  crash,  and,  in  the  concas- 
sion,  the  trunk  split  itself  into  four  pieces. 
The  pagans  were  struck  with  fear  and 
wonder;  they  acknowledged  that  their 
gods  were  vanquished,  and,  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  in  political  invasions, 
so,  in  this  spiritual  contest,  they  quietly 
submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Boniface 
built  a  wooden  oratory  of  the  timber  of 
the  tree." 

Boniface  has  been  accused  of  untempcr 
ed  zeal  on  behalf  of  Papal  claims.  No 
one  can  read  his  epistles,  however,  espe- 
cially some  of  the  last,  without  feeling 
that  Christian  love  was  his  ruling  prina- 
pie  and  chief  joy ;  and  that  the  hope  of 
meeting  his  beloved  companions  and  fel- 
low-laborers in  heaven,  shed  a  cheering 
light  on  his  last  days. 

The  venerable  man  was  at  length  en- 
rolled in  "the  noble  army  of  martyrs." 
He  had  paid  a  last  visit  to  the  court  of 
Pepin ;  and  left  it  old  and  feeble  in  body, 
but  in  mind  and  heart  beautifully  illus- 
trating the  promise,  "  They  shall  bring 
forth  truit  in  old  age,  they  shall  be  fat  and 
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flourishing."  The  Frieslanders,  who  were 
the  first  objects  of  his  charity,  when  in 
his  yoathful  vigor  he  lefl  his  native  land, 
now  shared  his  last  mortal  sympathies  and 
cam  With  a  large  number  of  priests 
and  other  assistants,  he  entered  Friesland 
in  755,  and  began  a  successful  course 
of  preaching  from  place  to  place  among 
the  unconverted  population.  ^'In  the 
coarse  of  their  wanderings,"  says  the  re- 
cord of  his  martyrdom,  'Hhey  came  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Bordne,  (the  Bor- 
dau,)  on  the  border  of  the  modem  dis- 
tricts of  Ooster-ffo  and  Wester-go,  where 
they  encamped  for  the  night,  the  follow- 
ing day  being  appointed  ror  the  baptism 
of  a  great  number  of  converts,  who  were 
to  a<^mbl6  at  that  spot.  The  day  fixed 
for  this  ceremony  was  the  fifth  of  June. 
As  the  hour  appointed  drew  near,  a  large 
party  of  pagan  warriors,  whose  cnpiditv 
had  been  excited  by  the  hope  ot  rich 

Slander,  made  their  appearance,  and  bran- 
isbed  their  weapons  fiercely  as  they  ap- 
proached. A  few  armed  attendants  who 
were  with  the  archbishop  issued  from  the 
little  encampment  to  meet  them ;  but  Boni- 
face, when  be  heard  the  tumult,  came  forth 
with  his  clergy,  and  called  off  his  men.  He 
exhorted  his  presbyters  and  deacons  to 
resign  themselves  patiently  to  the  fate 
which  awaited  them.  At  the  same  instant, 
the  pagans  rushed  upon  them,  and  few  of 
the  missionaries  escaped  from  their  swords. 
The  assailants  appear  to  have  been  divided 
into  two  distinct  parties,  perhaps  the  in- 
habitants of  two  different  towns ;  and«  af- 
ter the  slaughter  of  the  Christians,  they 
separated  and  fought  fbr  the  spoils.  In 
this  encounter,  a  lar^e  portion  of  the 
Frieslanders  were  slain,  and  the  rest, 
when  they  entered  the  tents,  found  little 
else  but  books  and  relics,  and  other  thing;^, 
which  in  their  eyes  were  equally  worth- 
less, and  which  they  threw  contemptaous- 
ly  into  the  river,  and  among  the  reeds  and 
shrubs.  The  Christians  soon  afterwards 
{Attacked  and  defeated  the  Frieslanders ; 
tiiey  recovered  most  of  the  boolcs  and  re- 
lics, and  having  carefully  gathered  toge- 
ther  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  the  mailyrs, 
they  carried  them  to  the  newly-built 
church  of  Trehct.  The  body  of  Boniface 
was  transferred  thence  by  Archbishop 
Lul  to  Fulda,  where  he  had  frequently 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried."  History 
will  always  rank  Boniface  as  an  eminent 
man  among  the  remarkable  men  of  his 
age.    As  a  missionary,  he  seems  ever  to 


live  in  the  accumulative  results  of  his  la- 
bor; under  his  influence,  as  a  bishop,  a 
large  part  of  Europe  took  a  new  intellec- 
tual character ;  and  the  institutions  which 
he  founded  tell  even  now  upon  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world.  But  nothing  more 
strikingly  shows  the  holy  character  of  the 
impression  which  he  left  on  the  scene  of 
his  toil,  than  the  fact  that  the  most  spirit* 
ually  minded  of  the  present  inhabitants 
cherish  his  memory,  and  hold  it  sacred. 
His  name  among  them  is  "  like  ointment 
poured  forth;"  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact,  that,  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  once  within  his 
missionary  pastorate,  a  widening  circle  of 
associated  Christian  people  seem  to  pay 
grateful  homage  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
by  holding  Church  fellowship  with  one 
of  the  leading  missionary  societies  of 
England. 

The  succession  of  devoted  missionaries 
was  not  broken,  however,  by  the  depar- 
ture of  Boniface.  Willibald,  bis  reputed 
kinsman,  came  afler  him,  to  keep  up  the 
cultivation  of  the  field,  and  to  enlarge  it. 
This  native  of  Hampshire  was  born  about 
the  year  700 ;  was  for  some  time  nursed 
with  difficulty,  but  overcame  his  early 
feebleness,  from  the  time  his  father  with  a 
solemn  vow  consecrated  him  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ.  The  child  was  trained  by 
Abbot  Egilwalt  at  Waltheim  or  Bishop's- 
Waltham.  His  learning  soon  inspired  re- 
spect, as  it  grew  in  beautiful  harmony 
with  his  virtues.  Then  came  a  passion 
for  travel.  Seven  years  of  meditative 
wandering  among  holy  phices,  and  an 
equal  period  spent  on  his  return  in  stu- 
dious retii*ement  at  Monte  Casino,  seem 
to  have  prepared  him  for  the  arduous 
course  which  now  opened  to  him ;  and 
now,  too,  he  appeared  to  see  and  feel  his 
calling.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish examples  of  that  class  of  evangelists 
who  seem  to  catch  inspiration  for  their 
work  from  the  soil  which  their  Master 
trod.  Boniface  invited  him  to  the  mission 
field.  His  obedience  was  prompt;  and  he 
was  intrusted  with  a  district  at  Eistet, 
(Eichstadt,)  for  which  he  was  ordained 
by  his  venerable  kinsman.  At  the  close 
of  the  following  year  (740)  he  was  labor- 
ing in  Thuringia,  where  he  met  his  brother 
Wunebald,  who  had  given  himself  to  the 
same  A?ork.  He  was  now  in  the  prime  of 
his  life.  All  his  energies,  and  learning, 
and  experience  were  unreservedly  conso- 
crated  to  his  mission.    The  work  of  salva- 
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tion  was  his  delight.  Nor  was  his  visible 
success  a  small  reward ;  for  from  his  lips 
the  truth  spread  through  the  whole  coun- 
try of  the  ^ajoarii.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Eichstadt  by  Boniface,  and 
peacefully  closed  his  career  in  the  midst 
of  his  spiritual  children.  His  memoirs 
come  to  us  from  the  pen  of  a  nun,  who 
has  unselfishly  enriched  the  biographical  de- 
partment of  missionary  literature,  without 
caring,  it  would  seem,  to  leave  us  the  means 
of  paying  due  honor  to  her  name  or  history. 
Willibald's  character  and  life  consistently 
sustained  the  import  of  his  name,  bold  of 
will;  but  his  boldness  was  on  the  side  of 
truth,  and  his  strong  will  was  exercised 
in  doing  the  will  of  his  Divine  Master.  He 
was  severe  to  none  but  himself.  Those 
who  came  under  his  pastoral  sway,  found 
themselves  cared  for  with  tenderness  and 
diligence.  He  made  the  afflictions  of 
others  his  own ;  set  an  example  of  the  pa- 
tience which  he  recommended ;  and  prov- 
ed that  he  had  Christian  sympathy,  by 
his  charitable  sacrifices  and  deeds.  He 
lived  to  see  the  social  life  of  his  district 
assuming  a  Christian  character ;  and  de- 
parted leaving  the  religion  of  Christ  tri- 
umphant over  the  old  immorality  and  su- 
perstition. 

A  few  memorials  have  come  down  to 
us  of  another  agent  in  the  conversion  of 
Germany.  Willihad,  a  native  of  North- 
nmbria,  and  Alcuin's  friend,  was  moved 
by  the  reports  of  missionary  success ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  ordained  presbyter,  he 
went  direct  to  the  scene  of  Winfrid's 
martyrdom,  where  now  a  Christian  so- 
ciety had  been  gathered,  and  a  missionary 
school  was  aflfording  instruction  to  many 
children  of  the  Frisian  nobility.  Many 
converted  pagans  were  the  first  fruits  of 
his  ministry  at  Dockum.  Thus  encourag- 
ed, he  pressed  his  way  towards  the  east, 
and  carried  the  truth  into  a  country  which 
no  evangelist  had  visited  before.  This 
was  the  district  of  Groningen.  His  min- 
istry roused  not  only  the  attention  but  the 
evil  passions  of  the  idolaters,  whose  false 
religion  he  exposed  by  contrasting  it  with 
the  Gospel.  At  a  place  called  Humarcha 
— perhaps  Hunsingo— near  Groningen, 
the  pagan  crowd  rose  against  him  while  he 
was  preaching ;  and,  but  for  the  timely 
interference  of  the  chiefs,  he  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Boniface.  He  was  re- 
served for  judicial  punishment,  irfler  trial 
by  lot;  but  the  lots  were  in  his  favor. 
Trianta,  or  Drente,  was  next  visited  ;  and 


there  many  converts  were  gathered ;  but 
the  too  eager  zeal  of  his  companions,  in 
attempts  to  destroy  the  idols,  involved 
him  in  danger  from  which  he  naiTowly  es- 
caped. The  court  of  Charlemagne  afford- 
ed him  temporary  shelter  and  repose. 
Charlemagne  had  just  then  gained  the 
mastery  over  the  Saxons,  ana  Willihad 
entered  as  a  missionary  on  a  border  dis- 
trict called  Wigmodia,  not  far  from  Bre- 
men. His  success  was  so  great,  that  with- 
in three  years  scarcely  an  idolater  could 
be  found  in  the  neighborhood.  The  work 
so  well  begun,  and  for  a  time  so  full  of 
promise,  was,  however,  as  in  man^  later 
mstances,  painfully  checked  by  civil  con- 
vulsions. Wituchind,  who  had  success- 
fully persuaded  the  Saxons  to  revolt,  and 
headed  their  movement,  took  the  opportn- 
nity  of  manifesting  his  savage  hostility  to 
the  Christians,  and  for  several  years  they 
were  subject  to  violent  persecution.  The 
missionary  churches  were  broken  up, 
Willihad  escaped  to  the  coast,  and  found 
his  way  to  France,  most  of  his  compan- 
ions and  disciples  were  butchered,  and 
idolatry  was  once  more  in  command.  Tho 
fugitive  missionary  found  a  retreat  for  a 
time  in  Wilbrord's  monastery  at  Eptcr- 
nach,  where  he  was  joined  hj  several  of 
his  converts,  who  had  happily  escaped 
from  Saxony.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
Willihad  and  for  his  cause,  that  the  mis- 
sion to  the  Saxons  was  one  of  Charle- 
magne's pets.  When  the  Emperor  favoi-- 
ed  a  plan  of  conversion,  it  must  not  be 
thwarted.  The  work  must  be  done  by 
all  means ;  and,  in  this. case,  hispatronago 
of  the  missionaries  was  such  as  might  re 
mind  us  of  the  man  who  stood  by  a  field 
preacher,  and  returned  hard  stones  for  the 
mob's  sofler  missiles ;  and  who,  when  re- 
buked for  his  militant  spirit,  and  told  that 
the  Almighty  would  defend  hia  own 
truth,  replied,  "  Yes,  but  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  help  him."  Those  whom 
the  Redeemer  sent  to  convert  the  world 
were  required  to  be  "  wise  as  serpents,  and 
harmless  as  doves.'»  This  union  of  wis- 
doni  and  simplicity  in  the  subjects  of 
Christian  zeal,  Charlemagne  could  not  un- 
derstand. He  preferred  a  course  which 
roused  the  prejudices  of  the  heathen 
against  the  new  religion.  An  entire 
Church  system  must  come  in  with  the  doc- 
trines of  salvation.  Ecclesiastical  taxes 
were  to  be  levied  without  delay ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  conquered  tribes  were  made  to 
feel  that  Christianity  was  identified  with 
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Frankish  rule ;  so  that  they  naturally  re- 
volted from  the  yoke  of  a  religion  which 
seemed  to  fix  on  them  the  marks  of  bon- 
dage.   "  The  princefl  of  this  world  "  are 
not  yet  cured  of  their  fondness  for  this 
mode  of  Cbiistianizing  the  heathen.    Our 
Gallio  neighbors  have  shown  themselves 
ready  to  deal  in  Charlemagne^s  style  again, 
among   the    islanders    of  the    Southern 
Ocean ;  although  their  efforts,  as  compar- 
ed with  his,  have  been  associated  with 
more  eiTor  and  less  goodness,  if  they  have 
not  entirely  lacked  impeiial  honor.    It 
would  seem  as  if  the  zeal  of  governments, 
on  the  eastem  side  of  the  Channel,  neces- 
Barily  takes  a  martial  form  of  expression. 
England  seems  to  have  indulged  a  fear  of 
tiiat  extreme,  until  she  has,  m  some  in- 
KUnces,  fallen  into  the  other.    Although, 
in  the  course  of  her  histoiy,  she  has  been 
known  to  offer  her  religion  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  she  has  outlived  that  &shion, 
and  has  learnt,  in  India  at  least,  to  act  on 
the  policy  of  showing  her  Christianity  at 
no  point  at  all.    But,  surely,  there  is  a 
medium.    A  Christian  government  ought 
never  to  be  so  lax  in  religious  affairs  as  to 
awaken  public  suspicion  of  its  insincerity ; 
never  so  stringent  as  to  appear  chargeable 
with  intolerance.     Our  experience  m  the 
East  has  now  completed  the  evidence,  that 
the  two  extremes  may  be  equally  perilous. 
But,  returning  to  Willihad.    Alter  two 
years  of  quiet  devotion  at  Epternach, 
where  he  probably  wrote  his  Commentary 
on  the  JEmstles  of  St,  Paul^  he  returned  to 
Wigmodia,  and  diligently  set  himself  to 
gather  up  the  fragments  of  his  scattered 
churches.      His  preaching  and  example 
prevailed ;  and  he  had  the  joy  of  seeing 
Saxony  once  more  open  to  the  truth,  and 
Vyituchind  himself  a  candidate  for  bap- 
tism.   He  was    now  the  acknowledged 
Bishop  of  Wigmodia,  and  a  church  "  of 
wonderful  beauty  "  at  Bremen  marked  his 
episcopal  seat.     But  his  perils  were  scarce- 
ly over,  and  his  more  quiet  pastoral  work 
begun,  before  he  was  called  to  his  reward. 
His  course  was  finished  at  Blexem,  near 
Bremen,  on  the  eighth  of  November,  789. 
It  is  an  interestmg  fact  that  Saxon  Eng- 
land, herself"  but  newly  found  "  in  Christ, 
had  her  share  in  the  work  of  evangelizing 
those  Scandinavian  regions,  from  whose 
{Migan  rovers  she  suffered  such  deep  afiiic- 
tion.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  all 
enjoyed  either  the  direct  or  the  indirect 
influence  of  her  missionary  churches.    It 
was  in  the  court  of  Athelstan  that  Haco, 


of  Norway,  received  the  holy  principles 
which  he  carried  back  to  his  heathen  king- 
dom, and  exemplified  in  his  own  character 
and  life,  so  as  to  secure  for  himself  the  ti- 
tle of  "  Good,''  though  he  died  in  painful 
humiliation  at  his  failure  to  convert  his 
people.  Olof  Fryggweson,  who  afterwards 
gained  the  Norwegian  scepter,  and  did  so 
much  to  open  the  way  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  population,  made  his  first  con- 
fession in  baptism  during  a  visit  to  the 
Scilly  Islands.  Often  have  we  thought  of 
Olof  while  amongst  the  truly  Christian 
llpspitalities  of  St.  Mary's ;  nor  has  our 
expenence  among  the  good  people  of 
Scilly  &iled  to  confirm  a  notion,  resulting 
from  previous  observation,  that  spots 
which  nave  been  happily  associated  with 
the  firat  toils  and  sacnhces  of  mission  work, 
are  often  honored  with  a  perpetual  fresh- 
ness of  the  missionary  spirit.  Another 
Olof;  "  Olof  the  Thick,"  who,  in  the  be- 

f  inning  of  the  eleventh  century,  delivered 
Torway  from  a  foreign  yoke,  had  seen 
enough  of  Christianity  in  England  to  de- 
cide him  in  its  favor ;  and  though  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Gospel  was  not  so  en- 
lightened as  to  save  him  from  harsh  modes 
01  recommending  and  enforcing  it  on  those 
who  came  under  his  power  and  infiucnee, 
both  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  yet  he  was 
the  means  of  bringing  an  English  agency 
into  his  dominions,  which,  amidst  all  the 
disadvantages  of  his  violent  policy,  diffus- 
ed the  gracious  doctrines  of  salvation 
among  the  people.  Indeed,  the  religious 
history  of  Sweden,  in  particular,  might 
show  that  from  the  beginning  the  most 
hallowed  impulses  which  she  has  felt  may 
be  traced  to  the  quiet  action  of  one  or 
more  Christian  men  from  this  island.  The 
recent  revival  of  vital  Christianity  in  that 
country  is  only  a  broad  and  glorious  copy 
of  early  types.  England  has  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  present  spiritual  harvest ;  as  one 
of  her  missionary  agents,  who,  some  years 
ago,  was  driven  from  Stockholm  in  tears, 
was  the  honored  instrument  of  sowing 
much  of  the  heavenly  seed.  One  of  our 
missionary  societies  sent,  in  1830,  an 
agent  and  English  pastor  to  the  capital  of 
Sweden.  By  and  by  he  began  to  preach 
in  the  Swedish  language.  The  services 
were  crowded.  A  larger  chapel  was  rear- 
ed, by  the  aid  of  Christians  of  all  ranks, 
and  all  orthodox  denominations.  The 
English  pastor's  object  was  not  to  intro- 
duce his  own  ecclesiastical  system,  but  to 
diffuse  spiritual  life  among  the  members  of 
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the  Swedish  Church,  He  labored  to  con- 
vert the  people  of  Christ.  His  success 
c«alled  forth  an  opposition,  before  which 
he  was  at  last  obliged  to  retire.  But  the 
seed  was  sown.  An  extensive  correspond- 
ence had  been  kept  up  with  clergy  and 
laity  ;  a  Swedish  Missionary  Society  was 
organized ;  Infant  Schools  were  introduc- 
ed ;  a  Seaman's  Mission  was  established ; 
a  convert  was  sent  from  thb  chapel  in 
Stockholm  to  begin  the  successful  Mission 
to  the  Laps ;  and  a  monthly  religious  pe- 
riodical was  issued,  and  put  into  wide  cir- 
culation. The  aim  of  the  movement  was 
pure,  and  its  accumulative  results  most 
hajjpy.  And  now  that  the  unholy  passions 
which  once  forced  the  agent  from  nis  post, 
have  been  hushed  by  the  holy  breath  of 
the  descending  Spirit,  all  classes  of  Swe- 
dish Christians  will  bless  his  memory,  and 
acknowledge  Mr.  Scott  as  one  of  "the 
greatest  spiritual  benefactors  bestowed  by 
God  in  modern  times  upon  Sweden."  In 
the  ample  records  of  great  modern  mis- 
sionary associations,  the  character  and 
deeds  of  a  few  leading  agents  necessarily 
stand  out  here  and  there  with  much  dis- 
tinctness, while  great  numbers  of  worthy 
and  very  useful* men  as  necessarily  occupy 
a  mere  line  in  the  catalogue  of  missionary 
names.  We  do  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  one  or  two  only  of  the  pattern  mis- 
sionaries of  early  Christian  England  have 
their  character  permanently  sketched,  and 
their  leading  actions  saved  from  oblivion  ; 


while  many,  many  others,  perhaps  equally 
useful  in  their  time  and  place,  have  leu 
bare  names  only  floating  on  the  surface  of 
history,  or  in  the  breath  of  tradition.  Such 
names  we  have  in  connection  with  early 
missions  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  Liaf- 
dag  of  Ripon^  Thurp:et,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Skara,  Sigfrid  of  York,  Grimkil,  Rodulf, 
and  Bernard.  Such  men  and  their  asso- 
ciates were  the  early  representatives  of 
missionary  England,  the  first  types  of  her 
Christian  evangelists  to  the  heathen,  and 
the  founders  of  that  work  which  prepared 
branches  of  the  German  family  on  the 
Continent  for  uniting  with  this  country  in 
the  great  mission  of  the  race.  In  the 
course  of  time  our  continental  kindred  re- 
paid the  benefit,  by  affording  us  the  in- 
fluence of  their  Lutheran  Reformation. 
England  again  responded  by  extending  to 
her  brethren  of  Central  Europe  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  later  revival  of  her  own 
Christian  zeal ;  and  thus,  mutually  prompt- 
ing and  training  each  other,  during  a  suc- 
cession of  probationary  ages,  the  different 
branches  of  this  great  family  are  now  be- 
ginning to  apprehend  their  calling,  and  to 
address  themselves  to  their  most  glorious 
task.  Tlie  great  mission  of  the  race  is, 
to  evangelize  the  world.  Already,  its 
posts  are  taken ;  the  outline  of  its  plan  is 
sketched ;  in  every  clime  its  work  is  be- 
gun ;  and  the  earnests  of  its  flnal  success 
are  even  now  brightening  "  the  ends  of 
the  earth." 


Takx  thia  into  your  memory,  if  you  are  m  the 
habit  of  repining.  Trials  not  felt  are  easily  borne. 
Mr.  Peabody  one  day  came  in  from  a  walk.  His 
wife  said  to  him,  **  I  have  been  thinking  of  our  situ- 
ation, and  have  determined  to  be  submusive  and  pa- 
tient.** **  Ah  1"  said  he,  '*  that  is  a  good  resolution , 
let  us  see  what  we  hare  got  to  submit  ta  I  will 
make  a  list  of  our  trials,  first,  we  hare  a  home — ^we 
will  submit  to  that.  Second,  we  have  the  comforts 
of  life— we  will  submit  to  that  Thirdly,  we  have 
each  other.  Fourthly,  we  hare  a  multitude  of 
friends.  Fifthly,  we  hare  God  to  take  care  of  us." 
'*Ah,"  said  she,  **pray  stop;  I  will  say  no  more 
about  submission.** 

Tbk  Tiolet  grows  low  and  covers  itself  with  its 
own  tears,  and  of  all  flowers  yields  the  sweetest  fra* 
grance.    Such  is  humility. 


Cheerfulness  in  a  family  is  a  pootire  duty. 
Thousands  of  people  are  every  day  made  miserable 
by  bad  temper,  uselessly  manifested,  without  aim. 
without  any  ulterior  benefit.  The  frame  of  mind 
which  is  ever  ready  to  take  offense,  to  imagine  a 
slight,  to  be  sulky,  and  to  revenge  one,  is,  uas !  a 
punishment  not  alone  to  itself  but  to  others.  Suck 
a  temper  should  at  all  costs  be  repressed ;  it  can  ea- 
sily be  cured  if  we  have  but  the  wiU.  It  is,  to  aar 
the  best  of  it,  conceited  and  mean.  It  is  the  bone  of 
Ufe. 

Hope  writes  the  poeti7  of  the  boy,  but  memory 
that  of  the  man.  Man  looks  forwards  with  amiies, 
but  backward  with  sighs.  The  cup  of  lifo  is  sweet- 
est at  the  brim;  the  flavor  is  Impaired  as  we  drink 
deeper ;  and  the  dregs  are  made  bitter,  that  we  may 
not  struggle  when  It  is  taken  from  our  lips. 
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from   the   National    ReTiew. 


RUSSIAN   LITERATURE:     MICHAEL   LERMONTOFF.* 


Peter  I.,  whose  imperious  will  imposed 
upon  Russia  the  first  restraints  of  civiliza- 
tion, was  the  first  to  direct  the  national 
mind  towards  Europe,  and  to  introduce 
those  European  forms  and  ideas  under 
whose  influence  a  national  literature  at 
length  developed  itself. 

So  &r  as  we  can  trace  back  the  history 
of  Russian  literature  to  earlier  periods,  we 
find  those  elements  which  were  after- 
wards blended  in  the  matured  national 
character.  The  spirit  of  the  Norse  invad- 
ers, w^ho  about  the  year  862  conquered, 
and  founded  constitutions  among  the  scat- 
tered branches  of  the  Slavic  races,  entire- 
ly pervades  the  historical  tales  referring 
to  the  heathen  period  of  Russian  histoiy, 
which  were  written  by  the  monk  Nestor 
in  the  eleventh  century.  He  was,  how- 
ever, imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Byzan- 
tine literature,  and  thus  could  not  fully 
appreciate  a  poetry  which  sprang  up  in 
the  heroic  age  of  Scandinavian  enterprise. 
He  regarded  the  events  which  he  record- 
ed partly  in  the  prosaic  spirit  of  a  mere 
chronicler,  partly  in  the  hostile  spirit  of  a 
zealous  opponent  of  heathenism.  But  not- 
withstanding his  antipathy  to  his  subject, 
and  in  spite  of  the  dryness  and  pedantry 
of  his  style,  his  tales  contain  passages 
which  undeniably  prove  the  existence  of 
an  ancient  though  rude  poetry,  beginning 
to  develop  itself  in  Russia  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Norsemen,  celebrating  deeds 
which  extended  over  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  whose  theater  stretched  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  We  discern 
here  clearly  enough  traces  of  the  same 
spirit  which  pervades  the  tales  and  le- 
gends of  the  Icelandic  chroniclers,    Seve- 

*  Otchtrh  Istorii  rwskoi  Poeaii,  A.  Milukoff. 
( Outline  of  the  History  of  RueHan  Poetry.  By  A. 
tfUakoff.)    St.  Petersburg.     1858. 

JIfichaei  Lermonioff*$  PoetUcher  Nachlase,  Qber- 
setxt  Ton  Fr.  Bodenstedt.  (M,  Lermontoffe  Poeti- 
eo/  Remains.  Translated  by  Herr  Bodenfitedt.) 
Berlin,    1852. 

Du  Diveloppement  dee  Idees  Bhfolutionnairee  en 
i^vMt'e.  Far  A,  Herzen.  Deozidme  edition.  Lon- 
^i«8,    1858. 


ral  of  the  latter  are  undoubtedly  of  com- 
mon origin  with  those  of  Nestor.  For 
example,  the  "  Life  and  Death  of  Swato- 
polk,"  related  by  Nestor,  forms  part,  and 
that  the  most  impoitant,  of  an  Icelandic 
literary  collection  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. But  though  the  common  origin  is 
undeniable,  the  Russian  historian,  in  this 
instance,  much  surpasses  the  Icelandic  in 
his  style,  his  narrative  being  full  of  life 
and  poetry.  How;  finely  has  he  painted 
this  Swatopolk,  the  son  of  a  Greek  nun, 
who,  from  the  day  of  his  unlawful  birth, 
seems  doomed  to  sin  and  ruin ;  who  climbs 
to  his  throne  through  fratricide,  who  is 
punished  on  the  very  scene  of  his  crimes 
by  the  hand  of  an  avenging  brother,  and 
finally  expires  in  the  desert  I  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  far  historic  truth  has  been  re- 
spected in  this  tale ;  but  as  a  literary  pro- 
duction it  is  of  great  dramatic  interest. 

The  stories  of  Nestor  give  us  a  partial 
glimpse  of  those  times  when  martial  hon- 
or and  glory  were  the  moving  springs  of 
life  in  the  Russian  people ;  when  before 
going  to  war  they  would  proudly  warn 
their  enemies ;  and  when  they  would 
doom  those  who  should  break  their  word 
^'  to  be  slaves  for  life,''  considering  this  to 
be  the  greatest  of  all  curses. 

Indeed,  when  we  observe  in  the  simple 
tales  of  the  monk  what  ^erms  of  poetry 
there  were  in  the  early  history  of  Russia, 
it  is  sad  to  think  of  the  rich  fruit  they 
might  have  borne,  had  they  not  been 
blighted  while  yet  in  their  first  develop- 
ment, and  choked  by  parasitic  plants  of 
foreign  origin.  The  Norse  chiefs  them- 
selves sought  and  inaugurated  an  inter- 
course with  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
about  ▲.  B.  one  thousand  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church 
was  adopted  by  Russia.  But  this  approx- 
imation to  Byzantium,  instead  of  throwing 
open  to  the  Russian  people  the  treasures 
of  the  Greek  classic  world,  merely  led  to 
an  acquaintance  with  Bvzantine  literature, 
consisting  of  dry  chronicles,  scholastic  dis- 
cussions on  dogmatic  questions,  and  empty 
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rhetoric,  and  inculcating  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  every  thing  connected  with 
heathen  antiquity,  and  consequently  even 
the  Greek  classic  poetry. 

Then  came  the  mvasion  of  the  Mongols, 
about  1236,  and  the  establishment  of 
Mongol  rule,  diffusing  new  and  oriental 
ingredients  through  the  nation.  We  trace 
the  influence  of  the  new  conquerors  main- 
ly in  the  popular  poetry ;  we  mean,  in  the 
nch  collection  of  Kussian  songs  and  tales. 
There  are  perhaps  few  nations  whose 
primitive  poetry  presents  so  true  a  miiTor 
of  the  people's  lire  and  feelings  as  that  of 
the  Russians.  In  it  we  find  reflected 
their  whole  existence  up  to  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  every  boon  which 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  them;  'Hhe 
broad  fields  with  the  silken  grass  and  the 
blue  flowers ;''  "  the  thick  woods  in  which 
the  stormy  wind  rattles ;"  ^'  the  boundless 
plains  of  snow,"  on  which  nothing  but  the 
"  black  fir  or  the  silver  birch  "  is  to  be 
seen  detaching  itself  from  the  white 
ground ;  again,  when  the  snow  is  melting, 
*'  the  song  of  the  lark,  the  blushing  roses 
of  summer,  the  swift  falcon,  the  dove-col- 
ored pigeon ;"  and  once  more,  "  winter 
with  Its  dull  deathlike  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  shriek  of  the  ravens"  and 
"the  howling  of  the  snowstorm."  In 
these  songs,  too,  we  have  plenty  of  allu- 
sions to  special  Russian  scenery; — "the 
shining  Duna,"  "  the  limpid  Don,"  "  the 
benefactress  Wolga,"  "  the  princely  Great 
Novgorod,"  "the  stone-built  Moscow." 
We  behold  the  wandering  life  of  "  the 
Wolga  robbers,"  and  the  bold  enterprises 
of  the  Cossacks.  We  see  the  customs,  the 
sympathies,  and  the  antipathies  of  the 
people,  their  faith,  their  hopes  and  suf- 
ferings ;  and  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  favorite  heroes  of  their  history. 

But  at  the  same  time,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  we  distinctly  trace  in  the  pop- 
ular songs  and  tales  the  decline  of  those 
beneficial  influences  which,  under  the 
Norsemen,  fostered  the  national  develop- 
ment. Not  only  political  activity  and  in- 
dependence declined  under  their  succes- 
sors, but  likewise  the  purity  of  home  life. 
Women  were  entirely  subjected  to  the 
despotic  power  of  men,  and  the  Terem,* 
borrowed  from  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  de- 
prived them  of  social  importance,  reducing 
them  to  an  oriental  slavery.  The  customs 
of  Norse  life  had  accorded  to  them  a  fiur 


*  The  womeD*8  place. 


nobler  position ;  and  this  change  was 
therefore  in  every  way  for  the  worse. 
Moreover,  the  estrangement  from  Europe 
caused  by  the  Mongol  influence,  prevent- 
ed the  chivalrous  reverence  for  women, — 
which  at  this  time  pervaded  European 
society, — from  penetrating  into  Russia. 
The  Asiatic  notion  that  women  are  the 
ruin  of  the  world  was  imported  by  the 
Mongols,  and  completed  the  subjugation 
of  the  weaker  sex.  We  no  longer  find 
women  like  those  spoken  of  by  Nestor  in 
his  tales  of  the  Scandivavian  times ;  but 
now  bemn  to  hear  of  the  beautiful  Rus- 
sian girl  who  sits  lonely  in  "  the  silver 
cage,"  making  "  the  golden  net,"  leading 
a  monotonous  life  far  from  society  and 
civilization,  and  expecting  with  awe  the 
day  when,  amidst  tears  and  songs,  her  fair 
hair  will  be  unbraided,  and  she  will  be 
led,  "  according  to  God's  will,"  (that  is  to 
say,  her  father's,)  to  a  marriage  to  which 
her  own  sanction  was  never  asked.  And 
often  this  change  is  only  for  the  worse  ; 
she  leaves  her  "  silver  cage  "  but  for  an- 
other, sometimes  of  iron,  which  does  not 
even  afford  her  the  consolation  of  paren- 
tal love.  Doomed  to  pass  her  life  with  a 
husband  whom  for  the  most  part  she  did 
not  love,  the  Russian  wife  was  surround- 
ed by  none  of  those  influences  which  beau- 
tified the  life  of  European  women  in  the 
middle  ages.  Nothing  but  the  Terem 
awaited  her.  She  was  governed  by  the 
despotic  rule  of  a  husband,  whose  best 
tenderness  was  not  unfrequently  the 
scourjgre.  The  natural  consequence  of  such 
a  position  was  the  degradation  of  socisil 
Me,  A  mother  who  was  herself  a  slave 
could  not  but  transmit  to  her  sons  a  sense 
of  abasement,  the  unavoidable  result  of 
which  is  tyranny.  Society,  robbed  of  its 
highest  elements,  impressed  the  Russian 
youth  with  a  sense  of  emptiness  and  ennui, 
which  forced  him  to  seek  in  dissipation 
the  highest  excitements  of  an  existence  in 
which  he  was  at  the  same  time  both  slave 
and  tyrant. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  popular  poetry  of  the  Russians ;  and 
hence  its  tone  of  deep  sadness,  of  despe- 
rate gayety,  of  endeavor  after  complete 
self-oblivion.  In  almost  every  specimen 
of  this  literature  we  see  the  cloud  which 
hangs  over  the  heart,  "  like  a  fog  over  the 
blue  sea ;"  the  mother  is  represented  in 
it  as  weeping  like  "  the  stream  that  flows ;" 
the  tears  of  the  sisters  fdl  "  like  rivulets ;" 
the  heart  of  the  young  girl  fiidcs  away 
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^  without  Ban,"  her  joys  are  carried  away 
"  by  stormy  winds  over  the  clear  white 
fieJd ;"  the  youth  who  was  "  bom  in  tears, 
all  his  life  long  shakes  his  homeless  head 
like  the  grass-blade  on  the  fields  in  the 
wind."  Uj  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
in  these  songs  wild  outbursts  of  merri- 
ment, they  are  but  intended  to  conceal 
the  void  beneath.  Characteristic  and 
full  of  poetry  are  the  songs  of  the  Wolga 
robbers,  and  those  of  the  Cossacks ;  the 
wild  love  of  freedom  which  led  them  into 
peril  and  crime  frequently  also  giving 
birth  to  heroic  enterprise,  as,  for  instance, 
the  colonization  of  Siberia.  These  songs 
breathe  contempt  of  danger  and  death, 
immoderate  gayety,  unbounded  liberty 
and  license, — as  is  usual  with  men  who 
have  broken  with  the  common  ties  of  so- 
ciety and  citizenship,  whose  companions 
are  the  night  and  the  storm,  who  spend 
their  life  either  in  the  forest  or  on  the 
waters.  The  tales  of  this  epoch  exhibit 
also  the  literary  shortcomings  as  well  as 
the  emptiness  and  sadness  of  the  con- 
temporaneous Russian  life ;  the  narrative 
form  requiring,  like  that  of  the  epic 
poem,  a  greater  social  development  than 
Russia  had  then  attained. 

Thus  gradually  had  the  dawn  of  genu- 
ine poetry  among  the  Russian  people 
faded  away,  and  none  of  the  old  seed  was 
now  left,  when  the  great  reformer  came, 
and  called  Russia  to  a  new  life. 

We  referred  in  our  former  article 
to  the  changes  which  worked  themselves 
gradually  out  in  the  Russian  language 
and  literature  from  the  time  of  I'eter 
the  Great.  The  language  had  to  emanci- 
pate itself  from  the  conventional  clerical 
jargon,  and  then  developing  its  great 
beauty  and  flexibility,  to  become  truly 
popular.  The  intercourse  with  Europe 
opened  a  new  world  of  ideas,  and  at  the 
same  time  excited  the  Russian  imagina- 
tion to  activity  in  fresh  directions.  After 
a  succession  of  more  or  less  original 
writers,  Alexander  Pushkin  appeared,  and 
pntthe  finishing  stroke  to  that  purifica- 
tion of  the  language  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  begun.  We  have  had  occasion 
^th^ady  to  speak  of  him  at  some  length, 
and  have  explained  the  high  rank  which 
he  holds  in  the  estimation  of  his  people, 
and  which  he  must,  when  thoroughly 
luiown,  obtain  in  that  of  all  nations. 

Next  to  him  stands  another  contem- 
porary but  younger  poet,  Michael  Ler- 
moutofi^  a  son  of  one  of  the  first  families 


of  the  Russian  aristocracy.  Like  most 
of  the  Russian  nobles,  he  entered  the 
Guards  when  yet  very  young.  A  poem 
which  he  composed  on  the  death  of 
Pushkin  was  the  cause  of  his  exile  to  the 
Caucasus,  where  he  became  imbued  with 
that  deep  love  for  the  country  which 
made  him,  so  to  speak,  the  poet  of  the 
Caucasus.  Though  having  for  an  author 
the  rare  privilege  of  holding  an  inde- 
pendent position  with  regard  to  foitune, 
bis  life  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been 
one  long  train  of  sufferings,  to  which  his 
poems  bear  ample  evidence.  Equally 
ardent  and  fidthful  in  his  friendships  as  he 
was  vindictive  and  unrelenting  in  his 
hatreds,  he  had  to  endure  many  bitter 
disappointments.  He  was  often  called 
upon  to  part  from  true,  and  to  endure  the 
treachery  of  false  friends.  Brought  up 
in  a  world  where  he  dared  not  speak 
out  what  was  in  him,  he  had  to  under- 
go the  hardest  of  all  human  trials,  that 
of  being  compelled  to  remain  silent  in 
siffht  of  injustice  and  oppression.  With 
a  heart  glowing  with  the  love  of  beauty 
and  liberty,  he  was  doomed  to  live  in 
a  society  which,  viewed  from  without, 
was  full  of  outward  show  and  false  splen- 
dor, and  from  within  of  servitude  and 
corruption.  One  of  his  first  attempts 
at  expressing  the  burning  indication 
with  which  these  things  filled  him,  the 
ode  on  Pushkin's  death,  brought  down 
upon  him  exile.  A  life  of  action  thus 
forbidden  him,  the  only  resource  left  him 
was  his  poetic  genius;  and  when  his 
heart  was  too  ftdl,  he  devoted  himself 
to  it,  and  called  forth  wild  passionate 
strains,  pathetic  melodies,  mocking  sa- 
tires, or  the  poetry  of  love ;  but  always 
true  pictures  of  emotions  experienced 
and  deeply  felt,  always  children  of  an 
inward  necessity,  and  m  accordance  with 
Goethe's  canon,  that  every  true  poem  of 
a  special  occasion  and  impulse. 

Lermontoff  was  strongly  impressed  by 
the  genius  of  Pushkin,  who,  as  we  said, 
had  the  start  of  him  in  his  literary 
career ;  but  he  never  became  his  imitator. 
Lermontoff  never  entered,  like  Pushkin, 
into  a  compromise  with  the  society  in 
which  he  was  compelled  to  live ;  till  the 
day  of  his  death  he  was  in  deadly  conflict 
with  it.  The  fourteenth  of  December 
1825,  which  brought  to  a  close  the  milder 
reign  of  Alexander,  during  which  more 
liberal  political  aspirations  had  been  per- 
mitted to  grow  up,  and  which  inaugo- 
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rated  with  a  bloody  act  of  vengeance  the 
long  and  oppressive  despotism  of  Nicho- 
las, was  a  critical  da^  for  modern  Russian 
life,  as  well  as  for  its  literature.  Push- 
kin's literary  career  was  then  at  its  cul- 
minating point,  while  LermontoflPs  was 
only  just  beginning.  Alexander  Herzen 
says: 

"  Nothing  can  show  more  forcibly  the  change 
which  passed  over  the  puhlic  mind  in  1825 
than  a  comparison  of  Pashkin  with  Lermontoff. 
Pushkin  was  firequently  discontented,  sad, 
wounded,  and  indignant,  but  neverthel^  in- 
clined to  peace.  He  longed  for  it ;  he  did  not 
doubt  its  possibility.  A  chord  of  memory  con- 
necting him  with  the  Emperor  Alexander's 
rSgime  was  still  vibrating  in  his  heart  Ler- 
montoff was  so  much  accustomed  to  despon- 
dency and  resistance,  that  he  not  only  never 
sought  to  free  himself  from  it,  but  did  not  even 
understand  the  possibility  of  making  the  at- 
tempt Lermontoff  never  learned  to  hope ;  he 
did  not  acquiesce,  simply  because  there  was 
nothing  which  could  have  compensated  him  for 
his  acquiescence ;  nor  did  he  proudly  offer,  like 
Pestel  and  Ryleiefi^  his  head  to  the  executioner, 
for  he  WAS  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  such 
a  sacrifice ;  he  gave  up  the  struggle,  and  finally 
died  without  any  great  end  before  him. 

**  The  sound  of  the  pistol  which  destroyed 
Pushkin  called  Lermontoff's  soul  into  life.  He 
wrote  a  powerful  ode,  in  which  he  exposed  the 
mean  intrigues  which  led  to  the  fiital  duel  that 
caused  Pushkin's  death, — ^intrigues  that  had 
been  fostered  by  literary  ministm  and  journal- 
ist-spies,— exclaiming,  *  Vengeance,  emperor, 
vengeance!^  This  appeal,  his  only  inconsis- 
tency, the  poet  had  to  expiate  in  exile  in  the 
year  1837.  In  1841  the  remains  of  Lermontoff 
was  biuied  in  a  tomb  at  the  foot  of  the  Cau- 
casus. '  None  of  those  who  heard  thee  under- 
stood what  thou  saidst  before  thine  end  The 
deep  and  bitter  sense  of  thy  last  words  has  been 
lost** 

**yery  fortunately  that  which  Lermontoff 
wrote  during  the  four  last  years  of  his  life  has 
not  been  lost  He  belongs  entirely  to  our  gene- 
ration. We,  indeed,  were  too  young  to  be  sharers 
in  the  events  of  the  fourteenth  of  December, 
but  it  awakened  our  political  consciousness,  and 
we  saw  the  banishments  and  the  executions 
which  followed.  Forced  to  silence,  and  to 
repress  our  tears,  we  learned  to  live  inwardly 
and  to  brood  over  our  thoughts  in  secret, — 
and  what  thoughts  I  No  longer  ideas  of  a  civil- 
izing  liberalism,  of  progress ;  but  of  doubt, 
negation,  and  fury.  Accustomed  to  such  emo- 
tions, Lermontoff  could  not,  like  Pushkin,  tidce 
refuge  in  lyrics.  In  all  bis  enjoyments,  in  all 
his  fancies,  he  was  haunted  by  the  shadow  of 
skepticism.    Something  serious,   even   melan- 

*  Versea  by  Lermontoff  on  the  death  of  Prince 
OdoiefiULi,  one  of  those  sentenced  on  the  fourteenth 
of  December. 


choly,  was  written  on  his  brow,  and  runs 
through  all  bis  poems.  But  it  was  by  no  means 
mere  abstract  thought  adorning  itself  with  the 
flowers  of  poetry ;  no,  the  reflections  of  Ler- 
montoff are  his  poetry — ^his  strength  and  his 
torment  He  had  deeper  sympathies  with  Byron 
than  Pushkin  ever  had.  It  was  his  misfortuno 
that  he  possessed  too  much  penetration,  and 
that  he  had  the  boldness  to  say  much  that  was 
dangerous  without  disguise.  Weak  and  irrita- 
ble natures  never  pardon  such  sinoeri^.  Ler- 
montoff was  spoken  of  as  the  spoiled  child  of 
an  aristocratic  house,  as  one  of  those  idlers  who 
die  from  satiety  and  ennuL  People  did  not 
choose  to  see  how  much  this  man  suffered,  how 
he  struggled  before  he  ventured  to  speak  out 
his  thoughts.  Men  in  general  accept  with  greater 
indulgence  bittemess  and  insults  than  a  certain 
ripeness  of  mind, — than  that  isolation  which 
sets  itself  free  alike  from  the  fears  and  hopes  of 
the  people  at  l^ge,  and  dares  to  declare  that  it 
has  done  so.  When  Lermontoff  left  St  Peters- 
burg for  his  second  exile  in  the  Caucasus,  he 
was  weary  and  exhausted.  He  said  to  his 
friends  that  he  would  seek  death,  and  he  kept 
his  word." 

• 

The  painful  conflictA  amid  which  his 
life  was  placed,  the  restraints  put  upon  his 
genius  and  his  fiery  truth-loving  mind, 
probably  contributed  largely  to  the  irri- 
tability and  peevishness  of  his  temper ;  a 
disposition  which  entangled  him  more  than 
once  in*  quarrels,  and  even  in  several 
duels.  One  of  these  duels  was  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  and  the  last 
was  the  cause  of  his  premature  death  at 
the  age  of  thirty.  To  give  some  concep- 
tion of  his  personal  appearance,  we  m.iy 
quote  from  Herr  Bodenstedt  the  following 
account  of  his  meeting  with  him : 

"  It  was  at  Moscow,  in  the  winter  of  1640-1, 
shortly  before  Lermontoff^s  last  joumev  to  the 
Caucasus,  that  I  dined  with  Paul  von  Alsuviuff, 
a  highly  intellectual  young  Russian,  at  a  French 
restaurant*s  much  visited  by  fhe  Muscovite 
boyards.  During  the  dinner  some  acquaint- 
ances joined  us ;  among  them  a  young  prince 
remarKably  handsome,  but  of  a  somewhat  lim- 
ited understanding,  though  at  the  same  time 
possessing  so  much  good  humor  that  he  per- 
mitted the  others  to  ridicule  him  without  resent- 
ing it  The  easy  wit,  the  sparkling  intdlect, 
the  quick  perception  of  exterior  contrasts,  in 
one  word,  the  French  esprit^  is  as  familiar  as 
the  French  hmguage  to  the  aristocratic  Rus- 
sians. 

"  We  were  already  drinking  champagne,  and 
the  lips  of  my  companions  were  overflowinic 
with  jokes,  both  good  and  bad,  when  some  of 
them  suddenly  exclaimed,  'Ah,  Michael  Turitsh!' 
to  a  young  officer  who  entered,  greeted  Alsuvieff 
with  a  slight  tap  on  his  shoulder,  andtheyounic 
prince  with  a  *  How  do  you  do,  you  sly  fox  V 
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the  rest  of  the  partj  with  a  brief  *  Good  eren- 
ini;/  The  newoomer  was  a  man  of  gentleman- 
like easy  manners,  middle  height,  and  unusually 
elastic  step.  He  stooped  down  for  a  cigar-case 
which  he  had  dropped  in  taking  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief^  and  80  showed  a  flexibility  of 
figure  whidi  almost  gare  for  the  moment  the 
impression  that  all  his  bones  were  broken, 
thoagh  his  large  chest  and  shoulders  nererthe- 
kss  showed  them  to  be  strong.  The  &ir 
smoothly-combed  hair,  slightly  curled  at  each 
side,  left  a  remarkably  high  brow  quite  un- 
coyered.  The  large  thoughtful  eye  seemed  in 
no  way  to  participate  in  the  satirical  expression 
which  played  about  bis  finely-cut  mouth.  He 
was  evidently  not  in  full  uniform,  a  black 
, handkerchief  being  tied  carelessly  round  his 
neck,  and  the  coat,  from  which  the  epaulettes 
were  taken  off,  being  only  buttoned  halfway, 
and  leaving  the  brilliantly  white  linen  visible. 

*^  Until  his  arrival  we  had  been  talking 
French,  and  Alsuvieff  introduced  me  to  him  in 
the  same  language.  After  a  few  hasty  words, 
he  sat  down  to  dine  with  us.  In  speaking  to 
the  waiters  he  used  expressions  which,  though 
common  in  the  mouth  of  most  Russians,  were 
disagreeable  to  me  in  his  mouth — ^for  he  was 
Miehael  Lermontoff.  They  were  expressions 
which  every  foreigner  soon  learns  to  understand 
in  Russia,  fh>m  hearing  them  daily  and  every 
where,  but  which  no  one  of  education  (except  a 
Greek  or  Turk,  who  is  used  to  similar  ones) 
would  like  to  translate  into  his  own  language. 

*'  Lermontoff,  after  having  hurriedly  eaten  of 
some  of  the  dishes  and  swallowed  a  few  glasses 
of  wine,  at  the  same  time  not  concealing  his 
fine  and  well-kept  hands,  became  very  talkative ; 
and  what  he  said  must  have  been  exceedingly 
witty  and  comic,  as  he  was  several  times  inter- 
rupted by  great  laughter.  I  unfortunately  did 
not  understand  it,  having  as  yet  too  imperfect  a 
knowledge  of  Russian  toi>e  able  to  follow  him ; 
I  only  observed  that  his  wit  was  directed  against 
various  individuals,  but  that  being  several  times 
decidedly  rebuked  by  Alsuvieff^  he  thought  it 
better  to  take  the  young  prince  exclusively  for 
the  butt  of  his  sarcasms.  The  latter  bore  uiese 
observations  for  some  time  with  his  wonted 

food  nature ;  but  at  last,  unable  longer  to  en- 
ure it,  he  answered  the  hot-headed  young  man 
in  a  dignified  way,  which  proved  that,  in  spite 
of  his  limited  capacities,  he  was  not  without 
right  feeling.  Lermontoff  seemed  sincerely 
grieved  to  have  offended  the  prince,  who  had 
been  an  old  playfellow  of  his,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  appease  him,  in  which,  indeed,  he  soon 
succeeded. 

*'  I  had  known  and  loved  Lermontoff  fi^m  the 
first  publication  of  his  poems  in  1840,  but  his 
manner  and  appearance  on  that  evening  were 
80  litUe  agreeable  to  me,  that  I  felt  no  wish  to 
know  more  of  him.  The  first  unpleasant  im- 
pression, however,  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  a 
better  one.  The  very  next  evening,  when  I 
foand  him  in  the  drawmg-room  of  Madame  von 
Momonofi^  I  saw  him  in  his  most  amiable  mood 
--and  he  could  be  peculiarly  amiable.    If  he 


gave  himself  up  to  another  person,  he  did  so 
with  heart  and  soul,  though  perhaps  this  may 
rarely  have  occurred.  He  was  bound  b^  a 
close  and  steady  friendship  to  the  spirited 
Countess  Rastoptshin,  who  consequently  would 
be  best  able  to  give  a  full  account  of  his  charac- 
ter. People  who  did  not  know  him  sufficiently 
to  overlook  his  weakness  for  the  sake  of  his  pre- 
dominant excellencies,  mostly  avoided  him,  be- 
cause he  was  often  carried  too  far  by  his  satiri- 
cal disposition ;  but  he  could  likewise  be  good 
and  gentle  as  a  child ;  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
grave  and  even  melancholy  disposition  was  tbo 
prevailing  one.  This  deep  seriousness  also 
formed  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  noble  fea- 
tures, as  well  as  of  all  his  more  important  pro- 
ductions, to  which  the  lighter  and  humorous 
poems  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  did  the  sar- 
castic expression  on  his  lips  to  his  large  thought- 
ful eyes. 

*^The  Prometheus-like  fate  of  Lermontoff 
many  of  his  countrymen  have  shared ;  but  firom 
none  of  them  did  grief  call  forth  similar  pearls 
of  tears  to  relieve  the  heart  in  life,  and  in  death 
to  crown  the  pale  brow  with  a  wreath  of  fiune.*' 

Lermontoff  mast  be  placed  among  those 
who  are  par  excellence  called  subjective 
poets ;  for  his  works  reflect  preemmently 
his  own  soul,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its 
hope  and  its  despair.  His  heroes  are  pai-ts 
of  himself;  in  fact,  his  poems  are  his  bio- 
graphy. This  is,  however,  by  no  means 
to  be  understood  as  an  intimation  that  ho 
was  deficient  in  all  those  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  objective  poet;  on  the 
contrary,  several  of  his  poems,  particularly 
The  Song  of  the  Czar  Iwan  WasaHje- 
toitsh^  his  young  lAfeguardsman^  and  the 
bold  Merchant  Kciaehnikoffy  furnish  am- 
ple proofs  that  he  was  fully  capable  of 
moulding  figures  quite  independent  of  his 
own  individuality.  Bat  he  was  one  of 
those  natures  in  whom  all  the  chords  that 
link  them  with  their  time  vibrate  so 
strongly  that  their  creative  power  can 
rarely  free  itself  from  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal feelings,  judgments,  and  reflections. 
These  natures  usually  appear  daring  the 
decay  of  old  forms  of  society,  in  times  of 
transition,  of  general  skepticism,  and  of 
corrupt  morals.  In  them  the  purer  spirit 
of  mankind  seems  to  take  refuge,  ana  to 
make  of  them  its  mouthpiece.  They  crit- 
icize and  doom  the  follies  and  vices  of  so- 
ciety by  the  disclosure  of  their  own 
wounds,  errors,  and  straggles  on  the  one 
side ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  heal,  recon* 
cile,  and  redeem  this  corrupt  world  by  the 
insight  they  give  into  that  beauty  and 
ideal  perfection  of  human  nature  of  which 
genius  always  holds  the  secret.      They 
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generally  blend  in  one  the  epio  and  the 
lyric  element,  action  and  reflection,  narra- 
tive ahd  satire.  Barbier,  and  above  all 
Lord  Byron,  are  representatives  of  this 
class  of  poets ;  and  both  of  these,  as  well 
as  his  countryman  Pushkin,  exercised  a 
^reat  influence  over  Lermontofll  From 
Pushkin  he  got  the  secret  of  Russian 
verse ;  with  Byron  he  shared  his  scorn  for 
society ;  from  Barbier  he  learned  the  art 
of  bitter  satire  and  the  iron  strength  of 
expression.  But  these  influences  by  no 
means  injured  his  originality ;  rather,  on 
the  contrary,  did  they  give  it  more 
strength  ana  finish. 

Striking  in  him  is  the  realistic  ele- 
ment, which,  as  we  observed  in  writing 
on  Pushkin,  seems  to  form  a  chief  feature 
in  the  literary  character  of  the  nation 
generally.  With  their  lively  impression- 
able natures,  with  their  great  power  of 
observation,  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  assimilate  the  impressions  of  others, 
the  Russians  seem  qualified  to  develop  pre- 
eminently that  literary  realism  which 
tends  to  become  the  basis  of  all  modem 
'art.  Lermontofi^  wherever  he  directed 
his  thoughts,  stands  on  the  firm  ground 
of  reality ;  and  to  this  we  owe  the  great 
precision,  freshness,  and  truthfulness  of 
the  pictures  in  his  epic  poems,  as  well  as 
the  conscientious  exactness  in  the  lyric 
ones,  which  are  always  a  true  mirror  of 
the  dispositions  of  his  mind.  As  he  says 
himself  in  the  introduction  to  Ismail  Bet/y 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  poems, 

"  And  in  this  heart,  erst  dead  so  long, 
Appears  again  true  inspiration. 
To  turn  the  ruin  and  devastation 
Of  grief  and  passion  to  a  song.** 

Forced  to  serve  in  the  army,  which  for 
so  many  years  in  vain  struggled  with  the 
wild  free-born  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  his 
mind  became  imbued  with  the  elements 
of  poetry  there  presenting  themselves  to 
his  imagmation.  He  sought  relief  in  the 
solitude  of  the  endless  steppes,  through 
which  he  was  fond  of  galloping ;  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery,  and  in 
the  uncivilized  but  chivalrous  freedom  of 
the  beautiful  race  which  peoples  those 
countries.  It  is  true,  he  threw  himself 
heedlessly  into  the  combat  against  the 
latter — ^not,  however,  from  any  feeling  of 
animosity  or  belief  in  the  justice  of  the 
cause  with  which  he  was  involuntarily 
identified,  but  merely  because  the  excite- 


ment of  battle  did  him  good,  because  in 
it  he  found  forgetfulness  of  his  troubles, 
and  because  he  did  not  much  care  for  a 
life  which  he  was  unable  to  use  in  a  no- 
bler way.  His  predilection  for  the  Cir- 
cassian races  is  undeniable,  and  his  most 
beautiful  works  prove  this ;  for  instance^ 
the  epio  poem,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is 
superior  to  all  his  other  works,  as  well  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  itself  as  in 
the  exquisite  b«auty  of  the  pictures  and 
the  artistic  finish  of  the  whole.  The 
poem  is  entitled  Mtsiriy  which  means  a 
novice  living  in  a  monastery,  his  vows 
yet  unpronounced.*  The  following  is  the 
outline  of  the  narrative.  A  Russian  gene- 
ral passes  through  Tiflis,  carrying  with 
him  a  Circassian  boy,  still  quite  a  child. 
Ill  and  exhausted  from  the  journey,  he  is 
left  behind  with  the  monks  of  a  convent, 
who  take  care  of  him.  The  child  is  shy 
and  wild  as  a  mountain-goat,  and  at  the 
same  time  tender  as  a  reed.  Proudly  and 
silently  does  he  bear  his  captivity,  not  a 
complaint  escapes  his  lips,  while  he  begins 
to  fade  away  in  mute  grief.  At  last  the 
tender  care  of  a  monk  saves  him;  and 
though  yet  ever  shy  and  serious,  and  oft- 
en looking  with  sighs  towards  the  east, 
he  accustoms  himself  by  degrees  to  the 
sounds  of  the  foreign  language,  is  bap- 
tized into  the  Greek  Church,  and,  still  a 
child  in  heart  and  conceptions,  prepares  to 
take  the^  vows.  One  stormy  autumn 
night,  whilst  the  monks  are  prostrated  in 
supplication  round  the  altar,  he  disap- 
pears. Three  days  long  they  search  for 
him  in  vain  in  the  dark  woods  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  mountains.  At  last  they 
find  him  almost  dying  in  the  steppe,  and 
take  him  home  to  the  convent,  where  his 
death  rapidly  approaches.  He  answers 
to  no  question,  until  an  old  monk  comes 
to  give  him  the  last  sacraments  of  the 
Church.  Then,  listening  proudly  till  the 
monk. has  done,  and  collectmg  his  strength 
for  a  final  effort,  he  speaks  to  him  in  the 
following  strain : 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  zeal,  pious  man ;  you 
ask  me  to  confess  to  you  what  I  know.  I  be^ 
lieve  that  it  msy  be  relief  to  men  to  unburden 
their  hearts  by  words ;  but  I,  during  my  life, 
have  done  harm  to  none;  it  is  of  small  avail  to 
learn  what  has  happened  to  such  a  one ;  and  of 
mjfeelingM^  how  could  I  tell  the  story  ?    I  havo 

*  The  Gennan  tnnalator  haa  changed  his  title  into 
that  of  Th€  Oireatsian  Boy^  which  seems  quite  as 
well  adapted  to  the  subject 
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hred  but  litUe,  and  in  slftvery.  Surely  two 
such  lives  would  I  hayo  given  willingly  for  ooe 
full  of  liberty  and  struggles.  One  single  uncon- 
trollable passion  has  haunted,  goyerned,  and 
tormented  me ;  and  consumed  by  it,  my  life  is 
coming  to  an  end.  It  has  eaten  my  heart  like  a 
worm ;  it  has  led  me  forth,  both  when  awake 
and  in  my  dreams,  from  the  dull  sufferings  in 
this  cell  to  the  noise  of  battles,  to  places  where 
the  high  mountains  tower  above  the  clouds, 
where  men  live  in  liberty  like  the  eagles.  And 
to  this  fire,  which  has  consumed  me,  I  have 
given  yet  greater  force  by  nursing  my  grief  and 
agony.  I  will  confess  this  before  God  and  men, 
but  not  to  ask  forgiveness  from  either." 

He  then  tells  the  story  of  his  hidden 
feelings :  'how  he  saw  from  afar  the  snow 
of  the  Caucasus  shining  through  the  mists, 
and  began  to  revive  in  his  imagination 
the  dear  scenes  of  earliest  childhood — the 
aoul*  where  his  father's  hut  stood,  the 
assenibly  of  brown-faced  warriors  when 
they  gathered  in  the  cool  of  evening  be- 
fore the  threshold  of  the  house ;  his  father 
with  bis  proud  glance  and  richly-orna- 
mented arms ;  his  sisters  with  their  mild 
eyes  and  the  sweet  songs  which  they  sang 
at  his  cradle ;  his  own  childish  plays,  and 
the  tales  of  heroic  deeds  to  which  he  lis- 
tened. And  then  he  descnbes  how  he 
lefk  the  convent  at  last  during  that  stormy 
night ;  how  he  had  loved  the  storm  and 
wanted  to  embrace  it,  and  to  catch  the 
lightning  as  it  flashed  through  the  dark  ; 
and,  "Oh,"  he  exclaims,  "what  could 
you  give  me  in  compensation,  here  in  this 
cradle  of  my  sufferings,  for  that  short  life 
of  communion  between  the  storm  and  the 
stormy  heart  ?" 

He  tells  how,  when  the  night  vanishes, 
be  finds  himself  at  the  edge  of  an  abyss, 
through  which  a  wild  torrent  rushes,  and 
how  all  around  him  breathes  beauty,  how 
he  found  a  rich  vegetation  yet  trembling 
under  the  beneficent  raindrops,  and  how 
the  voices  of  solitude  spoke  to  him  more 
solemnly  than  the  hymns  of  man ;  how  he 
remains  there  lost  in  contemplation,  until 
thirst  forces  him  to  climb  irom  rock  to 
rock  down  to  the  refreshing  waters ;  and 
how  he  hears  a  voice  smging,  which 
makes  his  heart  thrill  with  sweet  emotion, 
and  he  then  sees  a  young  Georgian  girl 
advancing  with  a  pitcher  on  her  head. 
Her  beauty  and  the  depth  of  her  dark 
eyes  trouble  his  senses  so  much  that  he 
recovers  only  when  hearing  the  sound  of 
the  water  as  it  slowly  gushes  into  the  ves- 

•  The  name  of  the  CircasBian  villages. 


sel ;  and  then  he  sees  her  leave  the  fount- 
ain and  regain  a  distant  hut,  from  whicli 
the  blue  smoke  curls  upwards,  and  in  the 
door  of  which  she  disappears.  Then  he 
fiills  asleep,  and  again  in  his  dreams  sees 
the  young  Georgian,  and  sleeps  imtil  the 
moon  is  high  and  the  silence  of  night  bro- 
ken only  by  the  torrent,  has  fallen  around. 
He  beholds  a  light  dying  away  in  the  dis- 
tant hut,  and  would  fain  have  gone  thith- 
er ;  but  he  has  only  one  aim,  one  wish — 
to  reach  his  own  country ;  and  therefore 
he  wanders  away  and  soon  loses  himself 
in  the  thick  wood ;  the  darkness  of  the 
virgin  forest  envelops  him.  Climbing  up 
a  tree,  he  discovers  nothing  but  wood, 
endless  wood.  Shivering  and  despainng, 
he  throws  himself  on  the  ground,  and  a 
flood  of  bitter  tear^  flows  from  his  eyes ; 
for,  though  with  men  he  has  always  been 
too  proud  to  show  his  sufferings,  here  ho 
may  weep  without  shame,  for  the  forest 
is  his  only  witness.  And  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  a  shadow  passes  rapidly,  from  the 
bushes  two  lights  sparkle,  and,  bounding 
forth,  the  tiger  stretches  out  its  mighty 
limbs  close  to  him,  and  lifts  its  wild  eyes  • 
to  the  moon.  He  breaks  a  thick  branch 
from  a  tree  in  preparation  for  combat, 
and  suddenly  feels,  in  the  glow  of  his 
heart,  that  if  free  and  in  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  he  would  not  have  been  the  least 
of  its  heroes.  Then  follows  a  graphic  des- 
cription of  the  Btruffgle,  in  which  at  last 
the  tiger  succumbs,  out  not  without  leav- 
ing deep  wounds  in  the  breast  of  his  ad- 
versary. At  the  time  he  is  not  mindful 
of  these  wounds,  and  going  on,  finds  him- 
self with  the  dawn  of  morning  out  of  the 
forest ;  but  when  he  looks  around,  the 
country  seems  well  known — ^he  has  come 
back  to  his  prison,  and  the  sound  of  the 
convent-bell  tells  him  that  in  vain  he  has 
nourished  the  dream  of  liberty  and  father- 
land. Thus  the  monks  find  him ;  and 
now  his  last  request  is  to  be  carried  otit 
to  the  convent-garden,  where  two  white- 
flowered  acacias  stand,  where  the  grass 
grows  thick,  the  air  is  fresh  and  balmy, 
and  the  sunbeams  play  cheerfully  throngli 
the  leaves ;  for  there  he  can  see  the  Cau- 
casus, and  he  fancies  it  will  send  him  a 
last  farewell  in  the  evening  breeze.  He 
will  feel  as  though  a  friend  stooped  down 
to  him  to  take  his  hand  and  wipe  the  last 
drop  from  his  brow,  and  whisper  sweet 
words  from  home  into  his  ear.  And  in 
these  thoughts  he  wishes  to  lie  down,  and, 
cursing  none,  will  go  to  rest. 
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Sach  a  sketch  can  not  g^ve  even  the 
most  imperfect  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this 
poem,  of  its  touching  simplicity  and  real- 
ism, as  well  as  the  sublimity  of  many  of 
the  pictures.  Here,  more  than  in  any 
of  the  other  epic  works,  we  behold  the 
poet's  own  individuality  revealing  at  last 
the  secret  of  his  soul's  life,  which  had 
been  ever  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
men.  The  story  of  the  free-born  mount- 
ain-boy, who  longs  to  get  away  from  the 
place  of  formal  barren  piety,  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  warm  breast  of  nature, 
and  join  the  active  life  of  men  in  liberty, 
with  its  struggles  and  its  affections,  is  od- 
viously  the  story  of  genius,  which,  while 
longing  to  realize  an  existence  full  of 
truth  and  ideal  beauty,  is  yet  doomed  to 
live  in  a  corrupt  and  enslaved  society,  and 
at  last,  with  broken  w^ings,  is  destined  to 
feel  that  the  struggle  of  a  single  individ- 
ual against  the  great  social  necessity  is 
vain.  But  when  this  last  hour  of  con- 
sciousness has  come,  Lermontoff  seems  to 
say  that  his  spirit  likewist  will  curse  none, 
and  go  to  rest  reconciled ;  for  he  has  at 
last  realized  that,  just  such  as  it  was,  his 
life  was  Aia  individual  life;  and  as  a  re- 
markable woman  has  said,  "  if  we  could 
understand  all,  we  should  pardon  all." 

Beautiful  also,  and  even  preferred  by 
many  to  this  one,  is  another  of  Lermon- 
toff's  epic  poems,  Ismail  Bey^  in  which 
unfortunately  many  gaps  are  lefl,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rude  excisions  of  the  cen- 
sor. Lermontoff  speaks  of  these  with  dis- 
gust in  some  of  his  verses ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
himself  published  but  such  a  small  num- 
ber of  his  poems,  the  greater  part  having 
only  been  printed  after  his  death.  The 
subject  oi  Ismail  Bey  is,  again,  borrowed 
from  life  in  the  Caucasus,  and  also  bears 
witness  to  his  admiration  of  the  poetry 
and  beauty  of  a  nature  and  of  races  which 
have  preserved  their  wild  originality  and 
grace,  unspoiled  by  the  touch  of  that  civi- 
lization which  became  for  him  synony- 
mous with  corruption.  The  character  of 
Ismail  Bey  himself  has  perhaps  a  little 
too  much  of  the  poet's  own  individuality, 
of  his  skeptical  and  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  for  a  hero  of  the  uncivilized  world ; 
but  the  description  of  Sarah,  the  Leshgian 
girl,  is  not  surpassed  in  any  of  Lord  By 
ron's  most  picturesque  feminine  sketches. 

As  we  can  not,  however,  enter  into  an 
analysis  of  all  his  poems,  we  select  another 
of  the  larger  epics  of  which  to  say  a  few 


words,  as  it  possesses  great  beauty  and  is 
thoroughly  original.  It  is  called  The 
Demon^  and  begins  Mrith  describing,  from 
a  new  point  of  view,  the  so-called  spirit 
of  evil,  who  has  been  painted  so  often  by 
poets  of  the  greatest  genius  that  we  can 
not  deny  him  at  least  a  poetical  existence. 
Whilst  Goethe's  Mephistophiles  especially 
represents  the  spirit  of  boundless  dissat- 
ismction  with  finite  enjoyments, — ^the  neg- 
ative spirit  which  is  so  often  allied  to 
great  intellectual  powers,  and  which 
seems  to  stir  them  on  to  continual  pro- 
gress; whilst  Byron's  Lucifer,  in  Cain^ 
shows  us  the  stern  metaphysical  skepticism 
which  plunges  into  the  depths  of  existence, 
and  asks  for  the  ultimate  reason  —  Ler- 
montoff's  demon  shows  us  rather  the  des- 
pairing side  of  evil,  which  has  not  quite 
tost  the  sense  of  agony  at  its  perpetual 
exile  from  all  that  is  good.  Neither 
Mephistophiles  nor  Lucifer  ever  descend 
from  the  neights  of  their  cold  and  satrical 
contempt  for  the  existing  order  of  things 
to  a  repentant  word,  nor  indulge  one  long- 
ing for  the  unconscious  and  undoubting 
quietude  of  a  soul  whose  belief  has  never 
been  shaken;  but  Lermontoff's  demon, 
on  the  contrary,  represents  expressly  the 
anguish  of  evil.  Through  all  his  contempt, 
through  all  his  revolt,  breaks  forth  a  deep 
longing  for  that  which  he  has  lost.  Evil 
is,  after  all,  unbearable  to  him ;  it  is  bo 
easy  to  accomplish;  nowhere  on  eaith 
does  it  find  opposition,  and  not  even  the 
pleasure  of  conquest  diminishes  the  satiety 
which  he  feels  afler  his  facile  triumph^s. 
While  looking  down  upon  the  enchanting 
plains  of  Georgia,  he  beholds  Tamara,  the 
the  daughter  of  a  prince  of  one  of  the 
tribes.  It  is  the  evening  before  her  wed- 
ding, and  she  stands  on  the  roof  of  her 
father's  house,  in  the  circle  of  her  fiiends 
who  are  gathered  about  her;  while  the 
richest  gifts  of  the  East  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  her  are  strewn  all  around. 
Music  and  songs  are  heard,  when  Tamara 
at  last  rises,  seizes  the  tambourine,  and 
begins  a  dance  which  b  not  merely  a  wild 
incoherent  exertion  of  the  limbs  like 
modem  dancing,  but  a  symbolic  poetry, 
an  oriental  language  of  the  soul.  The 
eyes  second  the  movement  of  her  body, 
their  fire  now  hidden  under  the  veil  of 
their  silken  lashes,  now  streaming  fortlu 
The  demon  sees  her,  and  an  unspeaka- 
ble passion  thrills  through  him,  the  tetters 
fall  fi'om  his  frozen  heait,  he  feels  again 
the  happiness  of  mortal  love  and  viitue, 
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and  images  drawn  from  the  felicity  of 
heaven,  which  he  has  forfeited,  recur 
to  his  mind.  In  yaln  he  struggles  against 
them ;  neither  can  they  be  banished,  nor 
can  that  happiness  be  called  back  again ; 
it  is  his  torment  that  he  can  not  forget. 
Even  God  can  not  give  him  forgetful- 
ness;  and  could  He  do  so,  the  demon 
would  not  accept  it.  Meantime  the  bride- 
groom rides  through  the  mountains,  with 
a  richly-laden  caravan ;  when  a  troop 
of  mountaineers  of  another  tribe  over- 
tike,  rob,  and  murder  them  all.  The 
horse,  catTying  the  body  of  his  dead 
master,  arrives  at  the  castle,  and  changes 
the  songs  of  mirth  into  lamentations. 
Tamara  is  prostrated  in  grief;  but  when 
alone  on  her  couch  in  the  silence  of  night, 
she  hears  a  voice  whispering  words  of 
consolation,  hope,  and  love, — a  voice  so 
sweet  that  it  goes  to  her  very  heart, 
inspiring  her  with  a  grander,  a  more  sub 
lime  feeling  than  that  of  the  past,  and 
promising,  whenever  darkness  spreads  its 
veil  over  the  Caucasus,  to  come  and  com- 
fort her  till  morning.>  When  the  voice 
ceases,  Tamara  looks  round  and  sees 
nothing ;  but  a  consuming  fire  is  kindled 
in  her,  and  amid  overwhelming  emotions 
she  at  last  falls  asleep ;  when  she  sees 
in  her  dreams  a  man  of  such  supernatural 
beauty  that  she  knows  he  can  not  be 
a  son  of  this  earth,  yet  neither  is  it 
the  form  of  an  angel.  It  is  a  wonderful 
vajjue  image,  like  a  serene  evening, 
neither  darkness  nor  sunshine.  From 
that  time  a  strange  pain  takes  possession 
of  her  heart,  and  she  entreats  her  father 
to  send  her  to  a  convent,  wishing  to 
end  her  life  in  pious  retirement.  But 
in  vain  does  she  seek  refuge  in  the  sacred 
walls,  the  fire  that  consumes  her  heart  is 
not  quenched,  her  thoughts  wander  from 
her  prayers  to  the  Mother  of  God  to  very 
different  objects ;  she  is  lost  to  the  beauty 
of  nature,  and  absorbed  in  endless  dreams, 
seeing  only  one  image,  hearing  only  one 
voice ;  her  face  brightens  only  when  hope 
tells  her  that  he  will  come  and  bestow 
the  happiness  he  has  promised.  In  the 
mean  while  the  demon  dares  not  ap- 
proach the  sacred  retreat;  but  every 
night  he  wanders  around  the  convent, 
and  his  sighs  move  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
as  though  the  night  wind  shook  them, 
until  one  evening  he  sees  Tamara  sitting 
alone  at  her  window,  and  hears  a  song  as 
wonderful  as  though  it  came  from  heaven 
itself,  bringing  back  all   the    happiness 


of  the  past.  The  demon  weeps ;  his  old 
hatred  and  contempt  seem  gone,  he  feels 
a  new  life  and  a  new  happiness  in  the 
future.  ^  This  hope,  stronger  than  his 
doubt,  induces  him  to  enter  the  open 
window,  and  before  him  stands  an  angel, 
all  surrounded  with  light,  spreading  his 
wings  over  Tamara  as  if  to  protect  her ; 
and  looking  at  the  demon  with  a  glance 
of  recognition  and  reproach,  he  asks  him 
what  he  has  to  do  here  in  the  sanctuary  of 
his  love.  Then  jealousy  and  humiliation 
awaken  the  old  passions  in  the  demon's 
heart,  and  he  replies  that  his  is  the  right 
to  be  here,  that  Tamara  has  long  since 
belonged  to  him.  The  angel,  looking 
sadly  at  her,  leaves  the  polluted  spot ; 
and  now  begins  a  conversation  between 
Tamara  and  the  demon,  in  which  the 
latter  gives  her  a  terrible  description 
of  his  torments, — ^a  description  which 
seems  to  flow  from  the  depth  of  the  poeVs 
own  heart,  and  opens  for  us  an  insight 
into  the  degradation  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lived.  Neither  Goethe,  who 
lived  in  an  artistic  and  intellectual  atmos- 
phere, nor  Byron,  who  was  the  free  son 
of  a  free  country,  and  had  to  contend 
only  with  those  evils  which  are  more  or 
less  general  in  human  society  has  ex- 
pressed half  so  powerfully  the  misery 
which  attends  the  satiety  of  evil. 

Tamara,  irresistibly  attracted  and 
touched  by  this  tale  of  woe,  asks  a  vow 
that,  redeemed  by  her  love,  he  will  re- 
turn to  a  better  life ;  and  the  demon 
promises When  the  night- 
watch  goes  his  rounds,  he  hears  strange 
terrible  sounds  proceed  from  Tamara's 
cell, — sounds  of  tenderness,  passion,  des- 
pair, and  the  agony  of  death.  He  flies  in 
terror  from  the  place  while  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  More  beautiful  even 
than  in  life,  Tamara  is  lying  in  her  cofSn, 
adorned  with  treasures  and  covered  with 
flowers,  as  though  the  scent  of  all  those 
on  earth  should  be  buried  in  her  grave. 
Her  gray  haired  father  in  despair,  with 
lamenting  multitudes,  accompany  her  to 
the  place  of  rest,  a  church  built  by  one 
of  her  ancestors  on  the  summit  of  the 
rocks,  where  the  Kasbek,  the  highest 
point  of  the  Caucasus,  mounts  with  icy 
peak  into  the  skies.  Hardly  has  the 
sound  of  the  funeral  songs  expired,  when 
a  tremendous  storm  arises  and  throws  the 
church  into  ruins,  devasting  all  around ; 
but  when  it  ceases,  an  angel  descends 
from  heaven,  and  as  he  carries  Tamara's 
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soul  to  the  joys  of  eternity  announces 
to  her,  who  has  not  willfully  sinned,  but 
loved  and  erred,  the  redeeming  pardon ; 
whilst  the  demon,  cursing  the  hour  when 
be  had  thought  again  of  love  and  hope, 
returns  to  his  old  condition  of  unloving 
skepticism. 

There  are  some  weak  points  in  this 
poem,  and  it  is  altogether  less  perfect 
m  composition  than  the  Circassian  Boy; 


but,  on  the  whole,  it  makes  a  powerful 
impression,  and  there  is  such  a  profusion 
of  glowing  imagery  and  artistic  beauty  in 
it,  that  it  well  deserves  to  rank  among 
the  first  of  its  kind.  The  final  moral, 
which  the  angel  announces  to  Tamara's 
soul,  is  the  one  long  known,  that  "to 
those  who  have  much  loved  shall  much  be 
forgiveti." 
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"  How  long  will  our  coal  fields  last  ?"  is 
a  question  of  great  importance,  especially 
in  connection  with  whatever  may  serve 
greatly  to  increase  the  consumption  of  coal. 
It  is  necessary  we  should  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  such  facts  as  may  enable  us  at  least 
to  approximate  to  a  correct  notion  on  the 
subject,  and  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Hull 
is  in  this  respect  of  much  service  ;  ho  has 
hod  large  means  of  information  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  he  has  made  good  use  of  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  much  concern- 
ing the  earliest  attempts  at  coal-mining, 
which  mast  have  been  of  a  very  humble 
nature,  and  i-egarded  for  long  as  unworthy 
a  place  in  the  chronicles  of  history ;  and 
even  when  at  last  they  obtain  any  men- 
tion, the  notices  are  of  a  very  scanty  na- 
ture. The  coal  spoken  of  in  Scripture 
Is  no  doubt  charcoal,  for  coal  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Holy  Land  or  Arabia,  and 
none  nearer  than  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Bosphorus.  Theophrastus,  a 
Greek,  who  wrote  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty-ciffht  years  before  Christ,  briefly 
speaks  of  the  nature  of  coal,  and  tells  us 
how  it  was  used  by  smiths  in  his  day  ;  he 
says  it  was  found  in  Lignria,  and  in  Elis 
on  the  road  to  Olympias  over  the  raount- 
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ains.  In  our  own  island,  so  especially 
abounding  in  coal  strata,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  at  a  very  early  period  coal  had 
begun  to  be  used.  A  flint  axe,  stuck  into 
a  bed  of  coal,  was  lately  discovered  in 
Monmouthshire ;  and  when  we  remember 
that  flint  weapons  denote  the  earliest  stage 
of  civilization,  in  which  neither  iron  nor 
even  bronze  implements  were  made,  we 
may  infer  the  early  age  at  which  coal  was 
turned  to  account.  A  few  years  since, 
some  miners,  near  Stanley  in  Derbyshire, 
while  engaged  in  driving  a  heading 
through  the  Rilbum  coal,  broke  into  some 
very  old  excavations,  in  which  they  found 
axes  or  picks  formed  of  solid  oak.  Im- 
plements which  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  an  equally  early  period,  are  stated  to 
have  been  found  in  old  coal-workings  near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  consisting  of  stone 
hammer-heads,  wedges  of  flint,  and  wheels 
of  solid  wood.  We  have,  therefore,  sufli- 
oient  evidence  that  our  coal-mines  were 
worked  to  some  extent  long  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans.  After  this  period, 
no  doubt  coal  would  be  more  frequently 
used,  for  the  Romans  had  many  stations 
close  to  the  outcrop  of  valuable  coal-seams, 
and  cinders  have  been  found  amongst  the 
ruins  of  Roman  towns  and  villas.  In  his 
history  of  Manchester,  Whittaker  tells  as 
that  at  Castle  Field,  among  other  Roman 
remains  turned  up  about  a  century  ago, 
cinders  and  scorise  were  discovered  in 
several  places,  as  well  as  the  actual  refuse 
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of  some  considerable  coal  fire.  He  also 
relates  that,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, near  Korth  Brierley,  a  quantity  of 
Roman  coins,  the  very  best  indices  of 
dates,  were  found  carefully  reposited  amid 
many  beds  of  coal-cinders  heaped  up  in 
the  adjacent  fields. 

After  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
when  we  enter  npon  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  traces  of  the  clearest  kind  may  be 
gleaned  from  documentary  evidence.  In 
the  Saxon  chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Peter- 
borough, dated  852  a.  d.,  we  read  that  the 
Abbot  Ceolred  let  to  hand  the  land  of 
Sempringbam  to  Wulfred,  who  was  to 
send  each  year  to  the  monastery,  among 
other  things  that  are  specified,  sixty  loads 
of  wood,  twelve  loads  of  coal,  and  six 
loads  of  peat.  It  is  certain,  therefore, 
that  at  this  early  period  coal  was  becom- 
ing an  article  of  household  consumption. 
The  fact  should  be  noticed  also,  that  the 
word  coal  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  must  at 
this  time  have  become  nationalized,  for  it 
to  take  so  deep  and  firm  a  hold  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  We  see  no  men- 
tion of  coal  in  the  Domesday-Book  of 
William  the  Conqueror ;  but  this  is  not 
surprising,  since  mineral  productions  of 
every  kind  are  lefl  unnoticed,  and  the 
commissioners  evidently  confined  their  in- 
vestigations to  the  extent,  rights,  and 
ownership  of  the  suiface-land,  together 
with  the  classification  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  in  the  Boldon  Book^  published  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  containing  the  census 
of  portions  of  the  northern  countries,  we 
find  references  to  coal  in  connection  with 
srniths'  work.  In  the  year  1259,  Henry 
III.  granted  a  charter  to  the  freemen  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  for  liberty  to  dig  coal ; 
and  under  the  term  sea-coal,  a  consider- 
able export  trade  was  established  with 
London,  where  it  speedily  became  an  ar- 
ticle of  consumption,  especially  amongst 
the  various  manufacturers.  At  first,  much 
prejudice  arose  against  the  use  of  coal,  on 
the  ground  that  its  smoke  contaminated 
the  atmosphere,  and  injured  the  public 
health ;  and  in  1306,  the  outcry  became 
so  general,  that  the  Lords  and  Commons 
presented  a  petition  to  King  Edward  L, 
who  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the 
use  of  coal,  and  authorizing  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  furnaces  and  kilns  in  which  it 
was  burned.  The  proclamation  was  after- 
wards repealed,  and  we  may  notice  how, 
in  the  face  of  opposition,  there  was  a 
steady  mcrense  in  the  consumption  of  coal. 
VOL.  La— No.  2. 


Historical  records  are  still  extant  record- 
ing the  opening  of  collieries  dui-ing  the 
fourteenth  century  in  various  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumber- 
land. Campbell,  in  his  Political  Survey 
ofBritain^  published  in  1774,  states  that 
although  coal  was  employed  in  manufac- 
tures for  several  hundred  years,  it  did  not 
come  into  general  use  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  was  then  sold  for  seven- 
teen shillings  a  chaldron.  In  1670,  about 
two  hundred  thousand  chaldrons,  in  1690, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand,  and 
in  1760,  double  that  quantity,  were  an- 
nually consumed  in  Britain.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  the  consumption  of 
coal  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  so 
that  the  average  quantity  of  coal  raised 
annually  in  Great  Britain  at  present  is 
about  sixty  millions  of  tons. 

Considering  how  much  the  manufac- 
tures and  prosperity  of  England  depend 
on  the  still  continued  supply  of  coal  to  at 
least  its  present  extent,  a  knowledge  of 
our  resources  in  this  respect,  based  upon 
calculations  worked  out  with  the  utmost 
care,  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  ; 
and  hence  the  value  of  Mr.  Hull's  present 
volume.  The  consumption  of  coal  in  our 
country  is  at  least  three  times  greater 
than  the  combined  produce  of  all  the 
remaining  coal  fields  in  the  world.  But 
the  supply  can  not  be  unlimited,  and 
hence  we  shall  do  well  to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  i;(*hat  are  our  probable  re- 
sources. 

Just  at  this  point,  geology  comes  to 
our  aid  in  enabling  us  to  make  surveys 
both  comprehensive  and  to  be  relied  upon. 
As  if  with  full  foresight  of  the  future  use 
of  coal,  a  provision  was  made  by  the 
Creator  on  such  a  stupendous  scale  as 
should  for  thousands  of  years  supply  the 
whole  world  with  fuel.  For  countless 
ages  was  the  earth  covered  with  gigantic 
trees,  and  a  thick  undergrowth  o?  plants 
from  pole  to  pole.  Forests  of  huge  pines^ 
tree-ferns,  reed-like  calamites,  sculptured 
sigillaria,  and  the  hiraute  lepidodendron, 
were  every  where  to  be  seen,  while  a  rank 
and  luxuriant  herbage  cumbered  the 
swamps  below.  At  that  time,  no  arctic 
regions,  bound  with  ice  and  snow, 
checked  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and 
limited  its  advance,  but  one  uniform 
climate  of  fostering  heat,  with  abundant 
moisture,  prevailed  over  the  whole  globe. 
This  is  infoiTed  from  the  vegetation  of 
the    coal  period,  displaying  as  it  does 
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the  same  genera,  and  most  of  the  same 
species,  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  of  North  America,  from  the  arctic 
regions  as  far  south  as  the  thirtieth 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  Also,  this  uni- 
tormity  of  vegetation  is  continued  verti- 
cally, the  same  species  ranging  through- 
out the  whole  series  of  strata,  amounting 
in  some  instances  to  a  thickness  of  ten 
thousand  feet,  showing  that  a  similar  mii- 
form  climate  prevailed  over  the  whole 
globe  for  a  long  succession  of  ages. 

It  was  the  observation  of  Sir  William 
Logan  twenty  years  ago,  and  since  abund- 
antly confirmed,  that  every  coal  seam  lies 
on  a  bed  of  clay.  These  under  clays, 
which  formed  the  soil  on  w^hich  the  coal 
forming  plants  grew,  are  distinctly  strati- 
fied, showing  that  they  have  been  depos- 
ited under  water ;  and  all  recent  investi- 
gations strengthen  the  probability  that 
this  water  was  not  fresh,  but  marine..  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  coal  plants  were 
fitted  to  grow  either  partially  submerged 
or  at  the  sea  level.  The  great  swamps  at 
the  estuary  of  the  Mississippi,  along  the 
coast  of  Louisiana,  and  the  tropical  la- 
goons of  the  African  coast,  though  not 
strictly  analogous,  furnish  us  with  the 
nearest  representation  of  the  nature 
of  those  forests  that  have  produced 
our  coal  beds.  The  strata  associated 
with  coal  consist  of  sand  stones  and 
shales.  The  sand  stones,  which  were 
once  sand,  are  frequently  rippled,  and 
contain  fragments  of  drifted  plants ;  the 
shales  have  generally  been  deposited 
tranquilly,  and  are  sometimes  so  highly 
carbonaceous  as  to  be  nearly  black,  form- 
ing impure  coal  called  bass.  We  may 
comprehend  the  formation  of  a  bed  of 
coal  by  supposing  a  low  lying  tract,  sub- 
ject to  inundations  from  the  sea,  thickly 
covered  with  trees,  plants,  and  herbage. 
Afler  a  time,  a  slow  subsidence  of  this 
tract  takes  place,  and  then  the  brackish 
waters  of  the  estuary,  and  the  salt  waters 
from  the  ocean,  carrying  dark  mnd  in 
suspension,  gradually  submerge  the  whole. 
The  deposit  increases  until  it  covers  in 
one  uniform  sheet  the  accumulated  growth 
of  centuries.  After  the  subsidence  has 
ceased,  and  the  soil  increased  to  a  suffi- 
cient elevation,  a  fresh  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion takes  place,  and  is  continued  for 
a  long  period  of  years.  Generations  of 
trees,  ferns,  and  grasses  spring  up  and 
die,  till  the  pulpy  mass  attams  a  thickness 
of  twenty,  fifty,  or  one  handred   feet. 


Another  subsidence  takes  place  as  before, 
and  the  whole  bed  of  vegetable  matter 
is  subject  to  chemical  and  mechanical 
forces,  till  what  was  once  a  forest  be- 
comes eventually  a  mass  of  coal.  By 
a  repetition  of  this  process,  coal  seams 
are  formed  one  above  another — ^in  some 
cases,  above  fifty  in  number— compnsins 
a  vertical  thickness  of  several  thousand 
feet  of  shales,  clays,  and  sand  stones. 
Ages  roll  on  ;  the  strata  are  moved  from 
their  foundations:  upheaved  from  the 
sea  bottom,  the  breakers  and  currents 
sweep  away  a  portion  of  the  covering  and 
the  mineral  treasures  are  brought  within 
the  reach  of  mining  industry. 

The  coal  field  of  South  Wales  is  the 
largest  in  England,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  cont^ns 
a  greater  vertical  thickness  of  strata  than 
any  coal  field  in  the  world,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  feet.  It  is 
separated  by  Caermarthen  Bay  into  two 
unequal  portions :  the  larger  portion,  that 
to  the  east,  stretching  to  Pontypool,  a 
distance  of  fifty  six  miles ;  the  smaller, 
to  the  west,  extending  seventeen  miles 
to  St.  Bride's  Bay — the  greatest  transverse 
diameter,  at  Neath,  being  sixteen  miles. 
The  average  annual  produce  is  about  eigfafei 
millions  of  tons,  and  at  this  rate  the  sup-^ 
ply  will  last  two  thousand  years. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Bristol  and 
Somersetshire  coal  field — ^from  its  northern 
apex,  at  Cromhall,  to  the  northern  flanks 
of  the  Mendip  Hills — is  about  twenty- 
five  miles.  In  this  coal  field,  the  strata 
among  the  hills  are  much  disturbed ;  and 
those  along  the  northern  borders  plunge 
so  rapidly  towards  the  center  of  the 
basin,  that  many  of  the  coal  seams  are 
buried  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  thous- 
and feet  beneath  Pennant  grit;  hence 
much  of  the  coal  is  not  available.  The 
annual  produce  of  this  field  is  about  six 
hundred  thousand  tons,  and  will  not  be  ex- 
hausted under  three  thousand  years. 

The  Forest  of  Dean  coal  field,  Glouces- 
tershire, forms  a  more  perfect  basin  than 
any  other  coal  field  in  England,  as,  with  a 
slight  exception,  the  strata  every  where 
dip  from  the  margin  towards  the  center. 
Its  area  is  about  thirty-four  miles.  The 
coal  is  being  gradually  worked  from  the 
margin  of  the  ba^n  where  it  crops  out, 
towards  the  center,  where  it  is  deep.  At 
the  present  rate  of  annual  production, 
five  hundred  thousand  tons,  the  yield  will 
last  above  a. thousand  years. 
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The  coal  field  of  Colebrook-dale,  Shrop- 
shire, has  a  triangular  form,  its  base  be- 
in^  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and  its 
northern  apex  at  Newport.  Over  a  very 
lai'ge  portion  of  this  field,  the  coal  has 
been  nearly  exhausted,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  Wolverhampton  and  Shrews- 
bury Railway,  where,  for  a  long  distance, 
dismantled  engine  houses  meet  the  eye, 
and  enormous  piles  of  refuse  from  aban- 
doned coal  and  iron  mines  may  be  seen. 
At  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  this 
ooal  field  will  be  exhausted  in  about  twenty 
yeai*s. 

The  Denbighsbire  coal  field,  beginning 
about  three  miles  south  of  Oswestry, 
extends  northward,  about  eighteen  miles 
in  length,  and  four  in  breadth  at  Wrex- 
ham. The  yearly  production  is  now  above 
five  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  at  this 
rate  it  would  last  nearly  a  thocfsand  years. 
But  as  collieries  are  now  being  erected 
along  the  Chester  Railway,  the  produc- 
tion will  probably  be  doubled. 

The  Flintshire  coal  field  extends  along 
the  western  side  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Dee  to  Point  of  Ayr,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles.  Throughout  a  considerable  part 
of  its  range  the  productive  portion  is  very 
narrow,  and  greatly  broken  by  faults. 
As  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  lies  near  | 
the  sarface,  it  has  been  so  much  exhausted  ' 
that  probably  not  more  than  one  half 
remains  for  future  use,  and  therefore 
the  supply  will  scarcely  extend  to  fifty 
years. 

The  South  Staffordshire  coal  field  ex- 
tends from  the  Clent  Hills  on  the  south  to 
Brereton,  near  Rugeley,  on  the  north,  a 
distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  and  is  of 
an  average  breadth  of  seven  miles.  The 
proximity  to  Birmingham,  Dudley,  and 
Wolverhampton  has  brought  its  resources 
into  fall  play.  From  Dudley  Castle,  the 
center  of  the  coal  field,  the  country  in 
every  direction,  for  five  or  six  miles,  is 
overspread  by  collieries,  iron  foundries, 
and  blast  furnaces.  Above  five  million 
tons  of  coal  were  raised  from  this  field  in 
1858,  and  at  this  rate  it  may  be  exhausted 
in  about  two  hundred  years. 

The  North  Staffordshire  coal  field, 
though  of  smaller  area  than  that  of  South 
Staffordshire,  has  vastly  greater  capabili- 
ties, with  twice  the  thickness  of  workable 
<5oal.  This  field  is  a  triangle,  with  its  apex 
to  the  north,  at  the  base  of  Congleton 
Edge ;  the  eastern  side  is  formed  of  mill- 
stone grit,  and  the  westerly  of  New  Red 


Sandstone  or  Permian  strata,  close  to  the 
Potteries.  In  1857,  it  yielded  1,295,000 
tons  of  coal,  and  will  not  bo  exhausted 
for  twelve  hundred  and  seventy  years. 

The  great  coal  field  of  Lancashire  is 
very  irregular  in  outline,  and  consequently 
difficult  to  describe.  Its  extreme  length 
from  Bickerstaffe  to  Staley  Bridge  is 
thirty-two  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
six  miles.  Smaller  isolated  coal  fields 
occur  at  Croxtette  Park,  Manchester,  and 
Burnley.  Calculating  the  annual  produc- 
tion at  nine  millions  of  tons,  there  is  suf- 
ficient coal  to  last  for  four  hundred  and 
forty-five  years. 

The  length  of  the  Cumberland  coal 
field  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  its  great- 
est width  at  Workington  about  ^ve 
miles.  Between  Mavport  on  the  north, 
and  St.  Bee's  Head  on  the  south,  it 
stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Irish 
Sea,  and  extends  inward  for  a  distance  of 
five  miles,  in  which  direction  the  beds 
rise  and  crop  out.  At  the  rate  of  a 
million  of  tons  a  year,  the  coal  will  last 
for  about  a  hundred  years. 

The  Warwickshire  coal  field  is  small 
but  rich,  extending  from  near  Tamworih 
in  a  constantly  narrowing  band,  by  Ath- 
erston  and  Nuneaton,  to  near  Wyken,  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles.  At  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  tons,  it  will  last  for 
twelve  hundred  and  forty-four  years. 

The  Leicestershire  coal  field,  inexten* 
sive  but  valuable,  occupies  an  irregularly 
shaped  district  south  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Trent.  In  the  main  coal  field  of  Moira, 
at  a  depth  of  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  feet,  salt  water,  beautifully  clear, 
trickles  down  from  the  fissures  where  the 
coal  is  being  extracted.  The  present 
yield  of  coal  is  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  thousand  tons,  and,  at  the  same  rate, 
will  last  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years. 

The  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  coal 
field  tmderlies,  in  part,  the  counties  of 
Derby,  Nottingham,  and  York,  and  is 
the  largest  coal  field  in  England.  Twelve 
and  a  half  millions  of  tons  were  extracted 
from  it  in  1857,  and,  at  the  same  rate,  it 
will  last  for  more  than  seven  hundred 
years. 

The  great  northern  ooal  field  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland  extends  from  Stain- 
drop,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Tees,  on 
the  south,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet, 
where  it  enters  Alnmouth  Bay  on  the 
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north,  the  distance  being  nearly  fifty 
miles.  Its  greatest  diameter  is  near  the 
center,  along  the  course  of  the  Tyne, 
which  forms  the  great  highway  for  the 
export  of  coal  to  the  London  market. 
The  North  Sea  from  the  Coquet  to  the 
Tyne  forms  on  that  side  the  limits  of  the 
coal  field.  Its  annual  yield  is  about 
sixteen  millions  of  tons,  and  it  will  last, 
at  this  rate,  for  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
sixyears. 

The  great  coal  field  of  Scotland  forms 
one  of  the  geological  bands  crossing  the 
country  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
and  stretches  from  Kirkcudbrightshire  to 
Berwick.  The  extreme  length  from  the 
coast  of  Ayr  to  Fife-ness  is  ninety-four 
miles;  the  average  breadth,  twenty-five 
miles.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in 
Scotland  is  about  nine  millions  of  tons, 
and  some  of  it  exceedingly  valuable  for 
gas. 

There  are  geoloffical  grounds  for  be- 
lieving, that  two  thirds  of  Ireland  was 
once  covered  by  coal  beds;  but  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  which  in  other 
countries  is  uniformly  surmounted  by 
coal  measures,  has  at  some  remote  penod 
been  swept  clear  of  them  in  Ireland,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  tracts 
in  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  and  at 
Tyrone,  Ballycastle,  and  some  few  other 
places  in  the  north. 

The  extent  of  the  coal  bearing  strata 
in  our  Indian  empire  is  large,  though  not 
very  productive,  while  the  coal  is  of  infe- 
rior quality.  There  is  coal  in  Australia  ; 
but  in  New  Zealand  the  coal  strata  are 
exceedingly  valuable.  While  there  is 
much  coal  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
none  whatever  in  Canada.  The  coal 
fields  of  British  North  America  are  at 
Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  The  coal  field  of  Cape  Breton 
contains  erect  stems  of  fossil  trees,  and 
gives  evidence  of  at  least  fifty-nine  forests 
buried  in  succession.  Some  of  the  beds 
show  casts  of  rain  prints,  worm  tracks, 
sun  cracks,  and  ripple  marks. 

In  the  foregoing  calculations  as  to 
available  coal  m  this  country,  Mr.  Hull 
hus  excluded  what  lies  beyond  four  thou- 
sand feet  from  the  surface,  and  for  this  he 
fives  important  reasons.  The  lower  we 
esccnd,  the  more  we  have  to  contend 
with  increased  temperature  and  pressure. 
Arago,  after  actual  experiment,  gives  us 
the  following  results :  In  an  artesian  well 
at  Paris,  there  was  found  an  increase  of 
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one  degree  for  eveiy  sixty  feet  of  depth ; 
at  Saltzwerk,  in  Westphalia,  it  was  one 
degree    for  every  fifty-four  feet;    near 
Geneva,  it  was  one  degree  for  every  fifty, 
five  feet ;  and  at  Mondorfi",  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  it  was  one  degree 
for  every  fifty-seven    feet.      According 
to  the   MncyclopcBdia  JBritatmica^  (Art. 
'  Mines  and  Mining,')  in   the  Tresavean 
mine,  Cornwall,  the  temperature  at  the 
depth  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twelve  feet  ranges  between  ninety  and 
one  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit ;    and 
some  of  the  water  from  the  deep  levels  of 
the  united  mines  stands  at  one  hundred 
and  six  to  one  hundred  and  eight  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  which  would  give  an  increase 
of  one  degree  for  ever^r  fifty-six  and  a 
half  feet.     The  observations  of  Professor 
Phillips,  at  the  Monkwearmouth  Colliery, 
show  an  increase  of  one  degree  for  every 
sixty  feet.    According  to  thermometricai 
observations  between  1848  and  1859  in 
the  colliery  at  Dukinfield,  Cheshire,  it 
was  found  that,  at  the  depth  of  seventeen 
feet,  fifty-one  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  the 
invariable  temperature    throughout    the 
year ;  also,  that  there  is  an  increase  of  one 
degree  for    every   eighty-three  feet  of 
depth  in  that  mine.     Perhaps  some  pecu- 
liarities of  strata  may  account  for  this 
unusually  slow  increase  of  temperature. 
Striking    an   average  between  the  two 
extremes  afiforded  us  by  the  experiments 
above  noticed,  we  get  an  increase  of  one 
degree  for   about    every    seventy    feet, 
which  will  generally  be  correct.    Now, 
since  it  has  been  found  that  at  a  depth 
varying  from  fifteen  to    fifty  feet,   the 
temperature  remains  the  same  all  the  year 
round — that  is,  about  the  mean   annual 
temperature  of  the  air — we  may  adopt 
fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit  as  the  average 
standard  of  departure  from  that  depth. 
Calculating  the  increased  density  of  the 
air  at  one  degree  for  every  three  hundred 
feet  of  depth,  and  combining  this  with 
the  increase  of  temperature,  we  find  that 
at  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  the 
temperature  is  ninety-four  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, or  almost  that  of  the  tropics ;  while 
at  the  depth  of  four  thousand  feet  the 
temperature    will  be   one  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit.   Now,  against 
this  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
effect  produced  by  a  good  system  of 
ventilation.     By  this  means,  it  was  fouud 
that  in    the    Shireoak    Colliery,  at   the 
depth  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
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thirty  feet,  the  temperature  could  be  low- 
ered ten  degrees.  Also,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  winter,  and  during  severe  frosts, 
the  temperature  may  be  reduced  still 
farther.  But  Mr.  Hull  considers  that,  in 
the  face  of  the  two  obstacles,  increasing 
pressure  and  temperature,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  work  coal  mines  at  a  greater 
depth  than  four  thousand  feet.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  recapitulation  of  the  results 
to  which  he  has  arrived :  That  there  are 
coal  deposits  in  England  and  Wales  at  all 


depths  to  ten  thousand  feet ;  that  mining 
is  possible  to  a  depth  of  four  thousand 
feet,  because  the  temperature  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit 
at  that  depth  is  capable  of  considerable 
reduction  by  means  of  ventilation ;  and 
that,  adopting  four  thousand  feet  as  the 
limit  to  deep  mining,  there  is  still  a 
sufficient  stock  of  cod  in  England  and 
Wales  to  supply  for  one  thousand  years 
sixty  millions  of  tons  annually,  the  present 
rate  of  production. 


From    Ohamberi^t   Joarnal. 


LAST     NEWS     FROM     DR.     LIVINGSTONE.* 


On  the  lOth  of  March,  1858,  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Zambesi,  under  the  command 
of  Dr.  Livingstone,  left  Liverpool  in  the 
screw-steamer  Pearl,  of  two  hundred  tons 
burden,  commanded  by  Captain  Duncan, 
hound  for  Ceylon,  but  which  had  engaged 
to  pat  us  ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi.  Our  expedition  consisted  of 
Dr.  Livingstone,  Charles  Livingstone,  Dr. 
Kirk,  Commander  Bedingfield,  R.  N., 
Thomas  Baines,  Richard  Thornden,  and 
myself,  the  engineer.  We  were  accompa- 
nied by  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  her  young- 
est child,  a  fine  boy  of  six  years  of  age. 
On  the  deck  of  the  Pearl  was  securely 
placed  our  little  steam-launch,  in  three 
compartments,  all  fitted  and  in  readiness 
to  be  bolted  together  on  our  arrival  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  We  arrived  all 
Bafely  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  towards 
the  end  of  April ;  but  having,  on  my  late 
voyage  home,  been  shipwrecKed,  and  lost 
my  journal,  I  can  not  now  be  certain  of 
the  correct  dates.  At  the  Cape,  Mrs. 
Livingstone  and  her  son  left  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  going  with  her  father,  the  Rev. 

*  This  report  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  new  expedition 
IB  from  the  pen  of  liis  engineer,  Mr.  Rae,  who  recently 
returned  to  Eagland.  We  have  concluded  that, 
thooeh  but  a  aketch,  it  will  gratify  curiosity  interme- 
diately, without  prejudice  to  the  ampler  accounts 
*hich  may  in  time  be  looked  for  from  the  venerated 
chief  of  the  enterprise. 


Mr.  Moffat,  to  the  missionary  station  at 
Kuraman.  We  left  Simon's  Bay  on  the 
1st  of  May,  and  on  the  15tb,  reached  the 
month  of  the  Zambesi,  in  lat.  18°,  long. 
86°,  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  having 
steamed  all  the  way. 

My  duties  now  commenced,  and  I  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  get  our  launch 
out.  This  was  a  most  anxious  period  for 
Dr.  Livingstone ;  but  as  I  had  been  plan- 
ning during  the  whole  voyage  how  we 
should  get  the  launch  over  the  ship's  side, 
we  lost  no  time,  but  at  once  erected  a 
derrick,  and  succeeded  in  getting  her 
safely  into  the  water ;  and  on  the  third 
day  after,  had  steam  up,  and  staited 
in  search  of  a  navigable  channel  to  the 
Zambesi. 

Our  first  attempt  was  up  the  west  Lua- 
bo,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  which 
it  took  us  three  days  to  accomplish  ;  and 
this  apparent  river  terminated  m  a  weedy 
marsh,  where  the  musketoes  were  so 
plentiful  and  so  hungry,  that  both  my 
eyes  were  completely  closed  up  in  the 
morning ;  so  we  had  nothing  for  it  but 
about  ship,  and  return  to  the  Pearl.  On 
reporting  to  Dr.  Livingstone  the  failure 
of  our  search,  he  requested  Captain  Dun- 
can to  recross  the  bar,  and  attempt  the 
Kongone.  The  Pearl  then  departed, 
leaving  us  in  the  launch,  where  we  re- 
mained one  week,  until  the  arrival,  out- 
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dde  tho  bar,  of  H.M.S.  Hermes,  Captain 
Gordon,  which  signaled  ns  to  come  out, 
and  enter  the  Kongone,  where  we  found 
the  Pearl  lying  at  anchor  inside  the  bar. 
On  communicating  with  the  Pearl,  we 
found  that  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Mr.  Skede 
had  gone  up  the  Kongone  in  the  Hermes's 
cutter.  Next  morning  we  started  in  the 
launch,  and  after  steaming  about  thirty 
miles  up  the  river,  met  the  cutter  coming 
down,  they  having  succeeded  in  finding  a 
good  navigable  channel.  We  returned 
in  company  to  the  Pearl,  which  then  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  a  distance  of  about 
forty  miles;  and  finding  she  could  not 
with  safety  proceed  further,  on  account 
of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  we  start- 
ed again  in  our  launch  in  search  of  a  suit- 
able island — of  which  there  are  many — on 
which  to  erect  our  store-house.  After 
mature  consideration,  our  commander  de- 
cided upon  one  about  thirty  miles  above 
where  we  had  left  the  Pearl,  and  which 
was  named  Expedition  Island.  And  now 
we  proceeded  to  erect  an  iron  house, 
which  we  had  brought  with  .us  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  as  a  depot  for  our 
stores.  It  took  us  about  four  weeks  to 
get  all  our  stores  safely  conveyed  up  to 
the  island  and  deposited  in  our  store-house. 

The  Pearl  then  left  us  to  our  own  re- 
sources, and  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to 
Ceylon.  Afterwards,  our  first  step  was 
to  make  out  Mazoro,  a  Portuguese  settle- 
ment about  fifteen  miles  up  the  river. 
On  arriving  at  this  place,  we  found  the 
natives  at  war  with  the  Poitumiese.  They 
took  us  also  in  our  launch  for  Portuguese, 
and  were  threatening  to  fire  upon  us, 
when  Dr.  Livingstone,  without  hesitation, 
at  once  went  on  shore,  and  having  told 
them  who  we  were,  completely  disarmed 
them,  and  made  them  our  fast  friends. 

Dr.  Livingstone  being  now  certain  that 
we  were  in  the  right  river,  and  that  there 
were  no  insurmountable  obstacles  between 
us  and  Tette,  we  returned  to  Expedition 
Island  for  a  load  of  stores,  which  we  pur- 
posed taking  on  to  Sauna,  a  Portuguese 
town  situated  about  fifty  miles  above  Ma- 
zoro. On  our  way  up  to  Sanna,  when 
about  one  mile  above  Mazoro,  the  morn- 
ing being  very  thick  and  foggy,  we  were 
steaming  along  as  usual,  when  it  suddenly 
cleared  up  and  we  saw  the  dead  bodies 
of  several  natives,  half-eaten  by  alligators, 
which  are  here  ver^  numerous  and  large. 
We  called  Dr.  Livmgstone's  attention  to 
this,  and  he  said  there  must  have  been  fight- 


ing goin^  on ;  and  immediately  afterwards, 
on  windmg  a  sharp  angle  of  the  river,  we 
came  in  view  of  a  large  encampment  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  had  taken  the  field 
to  quell  a  rebellion  of  the  natives  of  the 
surrounding  districts.  Being  hailed  by 
the  Portuguese  officers,  who  had  heard  of 
our  being  in  the  river,  and  knew  who 
we  were,  we  drew  close  in  shore,  and  were 
informed  by  them  that  their  governor, 
who  was  commanding  in  person,  was  verj 
sick  of  fever.  '  They  wished  Dr.  Livings- 
tone to  come  on  shore  to  see  him,  who  at 
once  consented,  and  accompanied  them  to 
the  governor's  quarters,  wnom  he  found 
very  ill,  and  much  reduced.  Dr.  Living 
tone  proposed  that  he  would  remove  him 
in  the  launch  to  Supanga,  a  distance  of 
about  thirty-five  miles  further  up,  on  the 
opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  river.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  the  fighting  had  recom- 
menced, and  great  numbers  of  the  Portu* 
guese  slaves  were  flying  before  the  rebels, 
and  tried  to  force  their  way  on  board  of 
us,  but  were  kept  off  by  our  own  hands, 
principally  Kroomen,  armed  with  cut- 
lasses, as,  if  they  had  got  on  board,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  swamped  ns. 
Finding  they  could  not  get  on  board  of 
us,  they  swam  off  for  an  island  about  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  and  I  here  saw  a 
Poi*tuguese  sergeant  shooting  at  them 
while  they  were  swimming.  Several  of 
the  shots  seemed  to  take  effect,  as  some 
of  the  heads  disappeared. 

Becoming  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  I  took  my  rifle,  and  went 
ashore,  and  on  reaching  the  top  of  the 
bank,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  launch,  saw  Dr.  Livingstone  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  assisting  the 
governor  towards  the  launch.    I  immedi- 
ately sang  out  to  our  firemen  to  get  up 
steam.    The  bullets  were  flying  around 
them  in  all  directions.    The  doctor,  liow- 
ever,  kept  steadily  on,  and  was  enabled 
to  reach  us  in  safety,  bringing  with  him 
his  patient,  who  was  so  tall,  that  while  one 
half  of  him  was  on  the  doctor's  back,  the 
other  half  was  trailing  on  the  grotmd. 
As  soon  as  we  got  under  cover  of  the 
bank,  the  doctor  said:  *'I  am  glad  we 
have  got  this  length,  Rae,  for  I  don't  like 
those  bullets  whistling  past  my  ears.'* 

Steam  being  now  up,  we  started  at 
once  for  Supanga,  where  we  arrived  io 
safety  about  five  p.m.,  and  learned  after- 
wards that  the  Portuguese  had  that  dsy 
been  defeated,  losing  idl  their  stores.  We 
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now  made  several  trips  to  and  from  Ex- 
pedition Island,  and  got  the  most  of  our 
stores  removed  to  Supanga,  Sanna,  and 
Tette;  bat  our  vessel  being  small  and 
slow,  much  valuable  time  was  lost  in  these 
journeys.  Dr.  Livingstone  was  very  anx- 
ions  to  get  all  this  work  over,  and  worke'd 
himself  night  and  day  in  order  to  get  us  all 
out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  where 
fevers  are  so  common ;  and  this  he  happily 
accomplished  about  the  end  of  September, 
when  we  arrived  for  the  first  time  at 
Tette,  and  Dr.  Livingstone  met  the  Ma- 
kolo,  whom  he  had  left  there  two  years 
before,  and  who  had  all  remained  there, 
in  the  firm  belief  that  he  would  return. 

The  meeting  was  truly  a  happy  one — 
the  men  rushing  into  the  water  up  to  their 
very  necks  in  their  eagerness  once  more 
to  see  their  white  father.  Their  joy  was 
perfectly  frantic.  They  seized  the  boat, 
and  nearly  upset  it,  and  fairly  carried  the 
doctor  ashore,  singing  all  the  time  that 
their  white  father  was  alive  again,  their 
faith  in  whom  was  quite  unshaken.  On 
inquiry,  we  found  that  thirty  of  them  had 
died  from  small-pox,  and  six  had  been  mur- 
dered by  a  drunken  chief.  They  told  us 
that  they  did  not  mourn  for  the  thirty 
who  had  died,  but  that  their  hearts  were 
bleeding  for  those  who  were  murdered. 

Up  to  this  time,  all  the  natives  we  had 
seen  were  slaves  to  Portuguese  owners, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Livingstone's 
Makolo  men,  and  the  rebel  party  formerly 
mentioned,  who  were  mostly  runaway 
slaves  fighting  for  their  liberty  under  a 
chief  named  Mariana ;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  they  would  have  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing their  independence,  had  they 
been  better  provided  with  ammunition. 
I  have  since  learned,  from  reliable  sources, 
that  about  six  hundred  male  and  female 
prisoners,  afterwards  taken  by  the  Portu- 
guese, were  by  them  sold  as  slaves  to 
some  other  markets ;  and  I  myself  saw  a 
large  party  of  them,  seemingly  from  four 
to  six  hundred,  on  their  way  to  the 
coast  to  be  shipped. 

After  this,  having  with  enormous  labor 
and  difficulty  got  our  goods  and  stores 
into  places  of  safety,  and  having  found 
that  our  launch  was  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  further  ascending  the  Zambesi, 
and  Dr.  Livingstone  having  written  to  her 
majesty's  government,  urging  upon  them 
to  send  out  a  more  powerful  steamer,  he 
thought,  while  waiting  replies  from  home, 
that  instead  of  remaming  idle,  he  would 


push  up  the  Shire,  which  comes  from  the 
north,  and  joins  the  Zambesi  about  forty 
miles  below  Sanna.  From  this  attempt 
the  Portuguese  endeavored  to  dissuade 
us,  stating  that  we  would  find  it  impassa- 
ble, on  account  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
duck-weed  with  which  they  said  it  was 
covered.  For  a  very  short  distance  above 
its  junction  with  the  Zambesi  we  certainly 
met  with  considerable  quantities,  but  not 
such  as  to  stop  us ;  and  about  three  miles 
up,  the  river  became  perfectly  clear,  and 
we  proceeded  onwards,  where  not  even 
the  Portuguese  had  ever  been,  they  hav- 
ing spoken  from  report  only ;  after  steam- 
ing about  forty  to  fifty  miles  up  this  noble 
river,  finding  never  less  than  two  fathoms' 
water,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  very 
fertile  land,  we  reached  the  base  of  a 
large  mountain,  called  by  the  natives 
Moramballa,  whose  summit  is  nearly  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  up  to  this  point,  are 
the  natives  who  acknowledge  the  leader- 
ship of  Mariana,  and  who  were  most  friend- 
ly to  us.  We  stopped  here  one  day,  and 
a  party  of  us  ascended  the  mountain,  and 
thence  saw  the  Shire  stretching  far  away 
northward,  throngh  a  ma^ificent  valley, 
nowhere  under  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

Starting  up  the  river  next  day  to  ex- 
plore this  great  valley,  we  steamed  about 
one  hundred  miles,  which  it  took  four 
days  to  accomplish,  and  reached  a  series 
of  rapids,  preventing  further  progress  in 
that  direction ;  these  rapids  Dr.  Livings- 
tone named  the  Murchison  Falls.  We 
landed  at  several  villages  each  day,  and 
found  the  natives  very  friendly  to  us,  and 
living  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  liber- 
ties, and  perfectly  uncontaminated  by  the 
slave-trade.  At  first,  they  were  rather 
afraid  that  we  meant  to  fight  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subjecting  them  to  our  power,  but 
Dr.  Livingstone  soon  obtained  their  en- 
tire confidence.  We  were  told  by  them  that 
the  Shire  flowed  out  of  a  lake  named  by 
them  the  Shirwa,  but  we  could  not  at  that 
time  proceed  further.  Returning  again 
to  Tette,  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  but 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  endea- 
vor to  reach  Lake  Shirwa,  we  found  our 
comrades  all  well,  and  rejoiced  to  see  us. 

After  remaining  at  Tette  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  I  erected  the  small  sugar- 
mill,  saw-mill,  and  stationary  steam-engine 
which  we  brought  from  Glasgow,  and  got 
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all  ready  for  a  start  in  tlie  sugar-making 
and  wood-cutting  lines.  Having  been 
supplied  with  a  quantity  of  sugar-canes  by 
Major  Sicard,  we  set  to  work  expressing 
the  juice,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  nar 
tives.  But  the  wonder  of  wonders  was 
the  steam-engine  and  saw-mill,  cutting  the 
timber. 

We  started  for  the  Shire  once  more 
on  the  10th  March,  1869,  and  proceeded 
again  up  to  Murchison  Falls,  finding  that 
the  good  character  we  had  established  on 
our  former  visit  was  now  of  verv  great 
service  to  us  with  the  natives.  This  val- 
ley of  the  Shire  we  found  abounding  in 
cotton  and  large  quantities  of  sugar-cane. 
The  cotton  the  natives  manufacture  them- 
selves into  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  and  the 
sugar-cane  they  use  as  food,  not  knowing 
how  to  extract  the  susar.  We  found  also 
large  numbers  of  the  lignum-vitaa  tree,  of  a 
great  size,  ebon  v  and  boaza  trees.  The  bark 
of  the  last  tree  is  of  a  fibrous  nature,  and  is 
used  by  the  natives  for  the  manufacture 
of  cordage.  The  river  abounds  in  edible 
fish  of  various  kinds,  and  hippopotami  of 
a  very  largo  size  frequent  its  banks.  Ivory 
is  very  plentiful,  and  I  have  counted  two 
hundrea  and  two  bull  elephants  in  a  sin- 
gle herd. 

When  we  neared  Murchison  Falls,  we 
met  the  head  chief  of  the  valley,  named 
Chibiesa,  whom  we  had  not  seen  on  our 
former  trip,  but  who  now  received  us 
most  kindly.  He  informed  us  that  his 
fevorite  daughter  had  been  stolen  by  the 
Portuguese  about  two  years  before  our 
visit,  and  was,  he  understood,  now  living 
at  Tette,  in  the  house  of  the  priest ;  he 
asked  Dr.  Livingstone  if  he  thought  there 
was  any  possibility  of  recovering  her  from 
them,  as  her  mother's  heart  was  always 
bleeding  for  her  child.  Dr.  Livingstone 
replied,  that  provided  he  found  her  at 
Tette,  he  had  little  doubt  of  being  able 
to  procure  her  freedom  and  send  her 
home.  After  Dr.  Livingstone's  return 
from  Lake  Shirwa  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Shire,  as  he  himself  was  not  going  up 
to  Tette,  but  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi,  he  redeemed  his  promise  by 
writing  to  Major  Sicard  to  have  this 
young  girl,  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
Bet  at  liberty,  and  returned  at  his  expense 
to  her  parents,  which  was  accomplished, 
and  she  safely  returned,  to  their  great 
joy. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Kirk,  proceeded  northward,  and  discov- 


ered Lake  Shirwa;  while  I  remained 
in  charge  of  the  launch  and  the  hands 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Falls.  Chibiesa 
having  sent  some  of  his  own  men  to 
accompany  Dr.  Livingstone,  he  was  every 
where  kindly  received  and  treated;  but 
he  found  this  Lake  Shirwa  not  to  be 
the  source  of  the  Shire,  but  a  lake  having 
no  outlet,  and  consequently  brackish ; 
he  was  told  by  the  natives  that  beyond 
Lake  Shii*wa  there  was  another  lake  of 
immense  extent,  out  of  which  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone conjectured  the  Shire  to  flow ; 
but  he  could  not  at  present  undertake 
this  journey,  his  party  returning  all  in 
good  health  to  the  launch,  after  an  absence 
of  thirty-five  days. 

After  a  few  days  spent  at  Tette  to 
refit,  we  started  again  towards  the  end  of 
June,  with  intention  of  reaching  the  great 
lake.  We  arrived  at  Murchison  Falls 
about  the  end  of  August,  1859,  and  leav- 
ing the  launch  there,  started  on  our 
journey.  The  exploring  party  consisted 
of  Dr.  Livingstone,  Dr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingstone,  and  myself,  with  about  forty 
Makolo,  accompanied  by  four  of  Chibiesa's 
men  to  act  as  our  guides.  They  know- 
ing  the  way,  we  experienced  little  difiicul- 
ties,  except  those  presented  by  an  un- 
known countiy,  and  got  along  at  about 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  a  day.  The 
Murchison  Rapids  extend  about  thirty- 
five  miles,  after  which  we  found  a  deep 
navigable  river  all  the  way  to  Lake 
Nyassa.  The  river  falls  during  these 
thirty-five  miles  about  thirteen  hundred 
feet,  the  scenery  being  grand,  and  the 
valleys  very  fertile.  Above  the  Falls, 
the  valley  again  spreads  out  to  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  in  width,  and 
the  country  abounds  with  the  cotton 
and  indigo  plants,  and  the  same  useful 
woods  that  we  had  met  with  below  the 
Falls — ebony,  lisnum-vitse,  etc.  We  also 
fell  in  with  a  son  wood,  which  I  believe 
would  be  good  for  carpenter-work  in 
general.  It  is  also  a  well-watered  countiy, 
very  healthy.  We  were  forty  nights 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  suffered  no 
inconvenience,  nor  experienced  any  evil 
effects  afterwards. 

About  three  days'  journey  from  the 
head  of  the  Falls,  being  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Shire,  we  began  to  meet  with 
slave  parties,  bound  for  the  coast  oi 
Mozambique ;  and  all  the  way  np  to  the 
lake  we  met  parties  of  slave-hunters,  and 
found  villages  deserted,  the  inhabitants 
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fleeing  to  tlie  woods  at  our  approach, 
supposing  us  to  be  on  the  like  errand. 
On  finding  this,  Dr.  Livingstone  dis- 
patched two  of  Cinbiesa's  men  in  advance, 
to  inform  the  natives  we  were  English- 
men— the  black  man^s  friends — which  had 
every  where  the  desired  effect  of  allaying 
their  fears. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  that  I  should 
give  some  account  of  the  slave-hunters' 
usual  mode  of  procedure  when  on  a  steal- 
ing expedition.  The  men  who  follow  this 
nefarious  trade  are  all  half  caste  Arabs, 
blackguard-looking  fellows,  armed  with 
muskets  and  cutlasses,  and  generally  on 
foot.  The  hunting  parties  we  met  numbered 
from  three  to  twenty  or  more,  and  were 
attended  by  a  number  of  their  own  slaves. 
Stealing  up  during  the  night  to  some 
village  marked  as  the  scene  of  their  depre- 
dations, they  lurk  about  until  mornmg, 
when  the  ohildren  and  younger  members 
of  the  community  are  beginning  to  move 
about;  these  they  seize,  one  afler  the 
other,  until  they  obtain  a  considerable 
number.  The  peaceful  inhabitants  having 
no  firearms,  are  powerless  either  to  defend 
or  recover  their  stolen  offspring.  These 
are  then  secured  by  means  of  a  long 
forked  stick,  tlie  neck  of  the  poor  victim 
being  placed  between  the  prongs,  and  a 
piece  of  bamboo  tied  across  in  front  of 
the  throat.  The  slave-hunter  then  takes 
the  extreme  end  of  this  cruel  instrument 
of  torture,  and  by  means  of  it  pushes 
them  along,  and  should  any  of  them  prove 
refractory,  a  twist  of  his  hand  nearly 
strangles  them.  I  have  myself  seen  bands 
of  them,  four  and  five  at  a  time — as  we 
were  told,  newly  captured — with  their 
necks  all  chafed  and  bleeding,  and  their 
eyes  streaming  with  tears,  principally 
young  men  of  ten  to  eighteen  years  of 
age,  driven  along  in  this  inhuman  manner. 
We  also  met  a  large  party  near  Lake 
Nyassa  on  the  seventeenth  September, 
1859 — the  same  day  on  which  we  dis- 
covered the  lake — consisting  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred  poor  creatures, 
lately  torn  from  their  peaceful  homes. 

We  were  told  by  a  native  chief  named 
Massasoweka,  that  this  party  was  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  he  was  afraid  they 
might  do  us  harm.  While  he  was  yet  speak- 
ing, five  of  the  slave-hunters,  having 
heard  of  our  being  there,  came  up  to  us, 
supposing  us  to  be  of  the  same  profession, 
bringing  with  them  six  children,  boys  and 
girls,  of  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  wishing 


us  to  purchase  them,  and  offered  them  to 
us  for  about  a  yard  of  calico  apiece ;  but 
finding  we  were  English,  they  at  once 
decamped;  and  before  daylight  next 
morning  the  whole  camp  had  disappeared, 
the  mere  mention  of  the  English  name 
being  sufficient  to  put  them  all  to  flight. 
The  slaves  that  we  saw  of  this  party  were 
jaded  and  travel-worn,  and  some  of  them 
reduced  to  perfect  skeletons. 

From  the  information  we  obtained  in 
the  lake  distnct,  we  understand-  that  the 
country,  from  the  sea-coast  inland  to  the 
Shire  and  Lake  Nyassa,  is  almost  depopu* 
lated;  and  the  slave-hunters  are  now 
crossing  the  Shire  to  the  west,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  additional  supplies 
for  the  slave-trade  along  the  coast  irom 
Quillimane  to  Zanzibar.  Colonel  Rigby, 
the  English  consul  at  Zanzibar,  told  me 
that  nineteen  thousand  slaves  per  annum, 
to  his  knowledge,  besides  great  numbers 
that  he  can  not  obtain  proper  account 
o^  are  brought  from  the  district  near 
Lake  Nyassa.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  all  our  party — and  in 
conversing  with  Colonel  Rigby,  he  concurs 
with  us — that  a  single  steamer  placed  on 
Lake  Nyassa,  and  manned  by  British 
subjects,  would  be  sufficient  to  put  an 
end  to  most  of  the  traffic. 

The  first  to  set  eyes  on  Lake  Nyassa 
was  Dr.  Livingstone  himself,  who  shouted 
out :  "  Our  journey  is  ended  !  Hurrah, 
my  boys !"  His  men  had  before  this  been 
anxious  for  a  termination  to  their  very 
ard  nous  toils. 

Arrived  at  the  shores  of  the  lake,  ob- 
servations were  taken  by  Dr.  Livingstone, 
when  we  found  we  were  in  latitude  four- 
teen degrees  twenty-five  seconds  South. 
The  lake  is  of  immense  extent,  the  Shire 
flowing  out  of  it  to  the  south ;  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  river  does  not  exceed 
two  feet,  according  to  observations  made 
for  two  years,  showing  that  the  lake  must 
be  of  immense  extent  to  maintain  such  an 
equal  flow.  The  length  of  this  piece  of 
water  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining ; 
but  on  inquiring  at  Massasoweka,  a  very 
intelligent  old  chief,  seemingly  about  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  how  long  we  might 
take  to  travel  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  his 
first  answer  was  a  derisive  laugh,  and  he 
said :  "  You  can  never  travel  to  the  end 
of  this  large  water.  Neither  we  nor  our 
forefathers,  after  traveling  four  moons, 
could  find  or  hear  of  the  end,  so  white 
men  need  not  try  it.'* 
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The  lake  had  every  appearance  of  a 
great  sea,  for  although  the  day  was  calm, 
there  was  a  heavy  deep  swell  setting  in 
upon  the  shore.  From  all  the  informa- 
tion we  could  gather  here  and  elsewhere, 
the  whole  of  the  slave-traffic  from  the 
west  side  of  the  Shire  and  Lake  Kyassa 
to  the  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique  coasts 
passes  through  between  the  northern  end 
of  Lake  Shirwa  and  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Nyassa,  a  space  of  only  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  broad ;  and  a  single  steamer 
running  from  and  to  the  Mnrchison  Falls 
and  on  Lake  Nyassa  must  cut  off  the 
entire  traffic. 

On  the  eighteenth  September,  we  left 
the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa,  pleased  and 
thankful  that  we  had  been  the  instru- 
ments in  the  bands  of  Providence  to  re- 
veal to  the  civilized  world  this  great  and 
important  country ;  and  hoping  that,  ere 
long,  we  should  be  enabled  to  return  to 
do  something  to  advance  civilization,  and 
check  the  horrid  traffic  in  human  beings 
that  prevails  to  such  an  enormous  extent, 
well  knowing  that  this  was  the  object 
nearest  our  great  leader^s  heart.  On  our  re- 
turn journey,  we  were  every  where  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness  b^  the  natives ; 
and  when  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Lake  Nyassa,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Shire  valley,  arrived  at  Mount  Zorabo, 
one  of  a  range  of  mountains  many  miles 
in  length,  which,  although  fatigued  with 
our  long  journey,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Dr. 
Kirk,  and  myself  determined  to  ascend. 
This  task  we  accomplished  after  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  found  by  the  aneroid  the 
height  of  the  mountain  to  be  about  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  view 
from  the  summit  was  grand  beyond  ex- 
pression. Near  the  summit,  winding 
through  the  ravines,  we  came  upon  a  con- 
siderable river,  as  broad  as  the  Leven 
above  Dumbarton,  and  which  seemed  to 
flow  into  Lake  Shirwa.  The  water  we 
tasted,  and  found  sweet  and  palatable. 
While  resting  on  the  top,  we  sent  on  two 
of  our  men  to  inform  the  chief  of  our 
being  on  his  ground,  and  he  immediately 
sent  oack  an  mvitation  to  visit  him  ;  his 
messengers  bringing  with  them  a  present 
for  us,  consisting  of  three  goats,  half-a- 
dozen  fowls,  three  large  wooden  bowls 
filled  with  meal,  and  some  vegetables, 
which  were  all  acceptable.  We  were 
obliged,  for  the  present,  to  decline  his  in- 
vitation, but  promised  to  give  him  a  call 
next  time  we  were  in  his  neighborhood. 


His  head  man  assured  us  he  had  plenty  of 
honey  and  milk,  and  wished  to  get  the 
news  from  the  sea.  We  found  on  the 
summit  of  this  hill  heath  in  bloom  exactly 
the  same  in  appearance  as  that  found  upon 
our  Scottish  mountains,  and  also  wild 
brambles  having  the  same  flavor  and  ap- 
pearance as  those  at  home,  only  being 
rather  smaller.  Dr.  Kirk,  as  botanist, 
examined  both  of  them,  and  brought  off 
specimens.  Dr.  Livingstone  also  cut  and 
brought  off  a  pepper-stick  to  make  a 
walkingHStaff.  We  remained  upon  the 
top  of  the  hill  all  night,  sleeping  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  the  morning  woke  up  to 
find  it  extremely  cold  until  sunrise,  al- 
though this  was  the  hot  season.  This 
was  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  I  felt  in 
Africa.  We  descended  shortly  after  day- 
break, and  joined  our  party,  the  same 
day,  at  a  village  about  four  miles  from  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain. 

We  then  proceeded  onwards,  meeting 
every  where  with  a  hearty  welcome  from 
the  natives,  until  on  the  eighth  of  Octo- 
ber we  again  got  in  safety  to  our  launch, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Murchison  Falls, 
having  been  absent  forty  days  on  this  ex- 
ploring journey. 

Dr.  JKirk  being  now  deputed  by  Dr. 
Livingstone  to  proceed  overland  from  the 
Murchison  Falls  to  Tette,  I  started  with 
him  on  that  journey  on   the  eighteenth 
October,  accompanied  by  thirty  of  the 
Makolo  men.    This  being  a  part  of  the 
country    never    formerly    traversed    by 
Europeans,  and  very  thinly  inhabited,  our 
journey  proved  to  be  the  most  toilsome 
and  difficult  that  we  had  yet  undertaken. 
Immediately  upon  leaving  the  valley  of 
the  Shire  we  struck  into  the  mountains 
lying  to  the   south-west,   and  entered  a 
barren  country,  through  which  we  travel- 
ed three  or  lour  days  without  meeting 
any  natives,   or    falling  in    with  any  of 
their  villages,  where  we  could  purchase 
fowls    or    other    food,   so  were  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  stock  we  carried  with 
us,  which  consisted  only  of  about  a  dozen 
pounds  of  salt  pork.  Water  also  was  very 
scarce,  we  being  sometimes  a  day  and  a  half 
without  getting  any,  and  even  what  we 
procured  was  very  salt  and  brackish,  and 
m  such  very  small  quantities,  that  instead 
of  quenching,  it  frequently  only  aggra- 
vated our  tlnrst.    On  the  fourth  day,  the 
man  who  carried  our  pork  disappeared, 
having  fallen  behind  our  party,  and  we 
now  experienced  the  pangs  of  hunger  in 
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earnest ;  but  most  providentially,  on  the 
fifth  day  from  leaving  the  Shire,  towards 
mid-day,  we  reached  a  pretty  large  village 
where  our  wants  were  attended  to,  and 
where  we  remained  the  following  night. 
Id  the  morning,  we  purchased  from  these 
hospitable  natives  a  sheep— for  which  we 
paia  about  a  fathom  of  calico;  six  or 
ei^ht  fowls,  paying  for  them  about  a  yard 
of  calico;  and  some  meal  for  our  men, 
which  cost  us  about  ten  of  our  glass 
beads ;  and  being  once  more  provisioned, 
we  again  set  out  upon  our  journej,  and 
found  the  same  scarcity  of  water  still  pre- 
vailing; we  occasionally  met  herds  of 
antelopes,  but  could  not  get  near  enough 
to  them  for  a  shot.  By  this  time  we 
were  drawing  near  to  the  Portuguese  ter 
ritory,  and  food  was  more  easily  procured, 
the  country  being  here  more  thickly  in- 
habited; and  on  the  eighth  da^  from 
oar  leaving  Murchison  Falls,  arrived  at 
Tette,  where,  after  procuring  supplies 
of  provisions,  and  also  some  materials 
mucQ  wanted  for  the  repair  of  our  steam- 
laanch,  which  we  purposed  executing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kongone,  where  we 
could  beach  her,  we  started  in  the  pinnace, 
early  in  November,  to  go  down  the  Zam- 
besi ;  and  after  fifteen  days*  sailing,  met 
our  leader  with  the  launch,  at  Kongone, 
where  he  had  arrived  nearly  two  weeks 
before  us. 

H.M.S.  Lynx,  Captain  Barclay,  was 
also  lying  off  the  bar,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  her  engineers,  we  got  the 
launch  patched  up  and  once  more  afloat ; 
but  after  three  days  had  again  to  beach 
her,  other  leaks  breaking  out  as  fiist  as  we 
could  stop  up  old  ones ;  so  we  now  had 
no  other  resource  but  stop  up  her  leaks 
with  clay,  finding  it  quite  impossible  to 
keep  her  afloat  any  other  way.  We 
once  more  started,  about  the  end  of 
December,  in  the  launch,  for  Tette,  where 
we  arrived  after  much  difficulty  and 
frequent  stoppages  to  repair,  about  the 
beginning  of  February,  1860.  It  having 
been  now  decided  by  Dr.  Livingstone 
that  I  should  be  sent  home  to  procure 
a  more  powerful  and  portable  steamer,  to 
be  specially  adapted  for  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Shire  above  the  Falls,  and  also 
Lake  Nyassa,  we  left  Tette  for  the  mouth 
of  the  river  on  the  18th  of  February, 
where  we  expected  to  meet,  according  to 
appointment,  one  of  her  majesty's  ships, 
in  which  I  was  to  return  to  England. 
But  on  our  arrival  at  the  bar,  about  the 


end  of  February,  finding  no  ship  due  until 
the  15th  of  March,  Dr.  Livingstone  sent 
me  round  to  QuiUimane,  where  we  ex- 
pected to  find  some  ship  in  which  I  could 
get  a  passage  home ;  but  I  had  to  remain 
there  until  the  middle  of  June. 

As  the  launch  had  by  this  time  become 
perfectly  useless.  Dr.  Livingstone,  know- 
ing that  nothing  could  be  done  without  a 
steamer,  resolved  to  redeem  his  promise 
made  to  Seheletu  on  his  former  visit,  by 
accompanying  the  Makolo  men  to  their 
own  country,  a  journey  they  of  themselves 
could  never  have  accomplished,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangers  to  which  they  would 
be  exposed  from  neighboring  tribes ;  and 
while  I  remained  at  QuiUimane,  I  had  let- 
ters from  him,  dated  15th  May,  in  which 
he  stated  that  on  the  following  day  he 
purposed  leaving  Tette,  where  he  then 
was,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Kirk  and  Mr. 
Charles  Livingstone,  for  that  purpose.. 
I  also  had  letters  from  Major  Sicard,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  had  news  from 
Dr.  Livingstone,  then  two  days  upon  his 
upward  journey,  and  that  he  had  sent 
with  him  a  number  of  natives  to  assist 
him  in  his  progress.  While  I  remained 
at  QuiUimane — ^as  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  low,  marahy  nature  of  the  coun- 
try— I  had  an  attack  of  fever ;  and  Dr. 
Livingstone  beinj^  far  away,  I  felt  very 
much  the  want  of  that  skill  and  attention 
which  he  was  so  well  qualified  and  always 
willing  to  give.  Cn  the  14th  of  June, 
H.M.S.  Lyra,  Captain  Oldfield,  arrived 
at  QuiUimane.  Captain  Oldfield  informed 
me  that  on  the  2d  he  stood  off  the  Kon- 

fone,  and  sent  in  two  boats,  expecting  to 
nd  me  there ;  and  most  unfortunately, 
when  crossing  the  bar,  one  of  the  boats 
was  swamped,  and  the  pay-master  drown- 
ed, a  circumstance  which  gave  me  great 
grief.  I  was  taken  on  board  the  Lyra  on 
the  14th,  which  left  QuiUimane  the  same 
evening,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  reached  the  island  of  Johanna, 
where  we  feU  in  with  a  small  schooner 
bound  for  the  Mauritius,  on  board  of 
which  we  shipped  the  cases  of  botanical 
specimens,  and  confided  to  the  care  of  her 
captain  Dr.  Livingstone's  dispatches  ;  but 
for  want  of  room  he  could  not  give  me  a 
passage.  Captain  Oldfield,  indeed,  was 
very  much  opposed  to  my  risking  a  voy- 
age in  such  a  small  vessel.  After  this,  I 
oiTiised  about  on  this  station  in  the  Lyra, 
whose  particular  duty  was  the  prevention 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  whose  captain  was 
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a  terror  to  all  the  slave-dealers  on  the 
coast,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
assist  in  the  capture  of  a  slaver  of  three 
hnndred  tons,  fitted  up  for  one  thousand 
slaves. 

An  American  bark,  the  Guide,  Captain 
M'Millan,  having  come  into  the  port, 
bound  for  Aden,  and  as  there  was  no 
prospect  of  my  getting  a  passage  to  the 
Cape  before  December,  I  considered  it 
the  best  way  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
Dr.  Livingstone,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
expedition,  that  I  should  embark  in  her 
for  Aden,  and  thence,  per  Peninsular  and 
Orient-a)  Company's  steamera,  to  England, 
which  I  calculated  would  land  me  there 
by  the  middle  of  September. 

We  sailed  from  Zanzibar  on  the  30th 
of  August  in  the  Guide,  hailing  from 
Salem.  Our  ship's  company  consisted,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  now  recollect,  of  twenty 
Americans,  besides  three  Spanish  ladies, 
passengers,  and  myself.  On  September 
4th,  about  midnight,  the  vessel  struck,  and 
went  ashore  at  Rass  Haffoon,  near  the 
Gnlf  of  Aden.  The  boats  were  immedi- 
ately lowered,  the  wind  blowing  fresh  at 
the  time,  and  we  got  biscuits  and  water 
put  on  board,  and  the  passengers'  private 
luggage,  with  the  intention  of  pulling  out 
to  sea,  so  as  to  reach  Aden ;  but  the  surf 
being  very  heavy,  our  boats  were  all 
swamped  and  knocked  to  pieces  against 
the  ship's  sides,  when  we  lost  every  thing 
of  which  we  were  formerly  possessed. 
With  great  difficulty  we  again  scrambled 
on  to  the  ship's  decks ;  and  as  daylight 
was  now  just  beginning  to  break,  we 
could  see  the  land  about  two  hundred 
yards  distant,  the  ship  being  forced  ashore 
by  the  action  of  the  surf.  As  daylight 
increased,  the  natives  appeared  in  hun* 
dreds,  and  by  eight  a.k.  they  succeeded 
in  boarding  us.  At  first,  they  pretended 
to  be  friendly  to  us ;  but  on  seeing  that 
we  were  perfectly  helpless,  and  our  boats 
all  destroyed,  they  commenced  plandering 
the  passengers  and  ship,  tearing  the  ear- 
rings from  the  ladies'  ears,  and  flourishing 
their  long  knives,  as  if  they  intended  to 
massacre  the  whole  of  ns.  We  then 
dropped  over  the  ship's  side  into  the 
water,  which  was  now  a  few  feet  deep, 
and  escaped  to  the  shore  during  the 
excitement  consequent  upon  the  plunder- 
ing of  the  vessel,  taking  with  us  only  the 
c4othes  in  which  we  stood,  and  about 
fourteen  thousand  dollars  in  gold  pieces, 
divided  amongst  us,  for  the  purpose  of 


aiding  us  to  get  away  from  the  coast. 
We  traveled  along  the  shore  towards  the 
north-east,  in  search  of  water,  and  also  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  ill-usage  at  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  who  we  now  found 
were  Sumalies,  with  a  mixture  of  Arabs, 
all  well  armed  with  asseghaies  and  long 
knives,  and  seemingly  bent  upon  our  de- 
struction. On  the  first  day  we  reached 
the  rock  of  Rass  Hafibon,  where  we  wan- 
dered about  for  two  days  more,  searching 
for  water,  and  keeping  a  look-out,  hoping 
to  see  some  ship  pass  near  ns.  On  the 
evening  of  the  tnird  day  from  that  of  the 
wreck,  five  of  the  crew  went  off  in  search 
of  water,  which  they  expected  to  find 
near  a  green  bush  which  we  saw  at  a  short 
distance.  These  men  never  returned,  and 
we  learned  afterwards  that  they  had  all 
been  murdered,  and  saw  some  of  the 
natives  wearing  their  clothes.  Our  suf- 
ferings at  this  time  were  indescribable, 
our  tongues  perfectly  parched,  and  our 
voices  so  much  altered,  that  we  could 
scarcely  understand  what  each  other  said. 
I  scraped  away  the  sand  to  fit  my  side, 
so  that  I  might  lie  comfortably  at  night. 
On  the  third  morning.  Captain  M'Millan 
and  I  started  for  the  north  side  of  the 
rock,  in  search  of  the  men  who  had  led 
us  the  preceding  evening,  and  hoping 
also  to  fall  in  with  fresh  water.  This,  al- 
though only  three  miles  distant,  was,  in 
our  weakened  condition,  and  with  the  hot 
glare  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  sand, 
a  most  painful  and  laborious  journey  ;  but 
our  labor  was  in  vain,  as  we  could  neither 
see  nor  hear  of  the  missing  men,  found  no 
water,  and  could  see  no  ship. 

On  rejoining  our  companions  in  misfor- 
tune, despair  was  in  every  heart :  six  of 
the  crew  and  the  three  ladies  talked  of 
destroying  themselves  by  drowning.  I 
was  a  few  steps  off  when  this  was  pro- 
posed. Captain  M'Millan  came  to  me,  and 
said :  "  What  do  yon  think  of  the  propo- 
sal ?"  My  answer  was:  ^^  I  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  doing  so  yet;  as 
long  as  there  is  life,  there  is  hope."  By 
this  time  we  were  now  approaching  the 
others ;  the  ladies  had  go(  to  their  feet, 
and  were  walking  off  to  the  water.  Some 
of  the  crew  then  asked  me :  *^  How  long 
can  we  live,Rae,  without  food  or  water?" 
My  reply  was :  '^  At  least  eight  or  ten 
days ;  and  if  you  remain  here  at  rest,  you 
may  probably  live  longer."  The  ladies 
stood  still  hearing  this  conversation,  and 
wishing  us  all  to  go  into  the  water  and 
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die  together ;  bat  I  opposed  this,  and  said  : 
"  Come,  let  us  try  and  get  to  the  wreck." 
The  men  objected,  saying :  "  Although 
we  go  to  the  wreck,  we  will  just  be  killed 
— better  die  here  than  be  murdered."  I 
then  said :  ^  There  is  a  chance  of  us  not 
being  raardered ;  and  if  we  get  back  to 
the  ship,  we  are  sure  of  a  drink  of  water, 
and  perhaps  some  food." 

The  mate  insisted  that  we  should  not 
go :  "  We  will  not  be  long  ardying  here ; 
we  will  be  dead  by  to-morrow  night." 
After  some  more  argument  and  talking  of 
the  same  sort,  we  alT  sat  down,  and  it  was 
now  proposed  to  kill  the  captain's  dog, 
which  had  accompanied  us  from  the  ship. 
The  dog  was  instantly  killed  by  a  blow 
from  an  ax,  and  some  of  the  crew  ate  a 
small  part  of  the  flesh.  I  put  a  small 
piece  over  my  lips,  to  keep  them  moist, 
they  being  severely  cracked  and  very 
painful. 

After  some  further  persuasion,  on  the 
part  of  Captain  M'Millan  and  I,  ihey 
were  all  got  upon  their  feet ;  but  the 
ladies  still  insisted  on  destroying  them- 
selves, and  walked  towards  the  water.  I 
followed,  and  caught  hold  of  one  of  them, 
and  carried  her  along;  the  others  then 
turned  and  followed,  and  we  all  proceed- 
ed in  the  direction  of  the  wreck,  lying 
about  seven  miles  distant,  several  of  the 
crew  showing  symptoms  of  mental  aber- 
ration. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  we 
reached  the  wreck  on  the  fifth  day,  but 
from  this  time  I  lost  all  recollection  of  the 
days  of  the  week  or  month.  We  went 
straight  to  the  ship's  side,  and  tried  to 
scramble  up,  but  in  our  weak  state  only 
a  few  of  us  succeeded.  By  this  time  the 
natives  were  again  around  us,  and  strip- 
ped us  of  our  clothes,  allowing  us  to  re- 
tain only  the  shirt  and  trousers.  I  walked 
up  to  a  tent  made  of  our  sails,  where  a 
pleasant-looking  old  woman  was  standing 
at  the  door,  from  whom  I  begged  as 
much  water  as  would  wet  my  lips.  She 
handed  me  a  skin  bottle  nearly  full  of 
water,  which  I  drained  to  the  bottom, 
without  removing  it  from  my  lips.  The 
woman  tried  to  seize  it,  but  I  turned 
round  and  avoided  her.  This  draught  of 
>vater  revived  me  very  much,  and  I  again 
made  for  the  ship's  side,  and  attempted 
to  scramble  up,  but  fell  back  repeatedly 
into  the  water.  On  being  observed  by 
some  of  the  crew  who  had  got  on  board, 
they  threw  me  a  rope,  and  by  their  help  I 


succeeded  in  reaching  the  deck  of  the 
ship,  and  found  every  thing  gone,  except 
some  pieces  of  salt  pork  kicking  about 
the  decks,  and  also  a  tank  of  fresh  water, 
which  the  natives  had  not  discovered. 

By  this  time  we  had  all  got  on  board, 
and  soon  got  a  fire  lighted,  and  the  pork 
ready  for  eating;  and  we  now  learned 
that  one  of  the  chiefs  head  men  had  ar- 
rived at  the  wreck  from  the  interior.  He 
inquired  at  one  of  the  Spanish  ladies  if  there 
were  any  English  amongst  us,on  which  she 
pointed  to  me,  and  said :  ^^There  is  one  man 
belonging  to  the  Queen  of  England  ;  that 
man  must  be  saved,  and  sent  back ;  and 
we  hope  that  on  his  account  you  will 
spare  us  all."  His  reply  was,  that  he  had 
orders  from  his  sultan,  if  there  were  any 
English,  he  was  to  protect  them  until  the 
arrival  of  the  chief;  We  Uved  for  five 
days,  with  very  little  food,  under  his  pro- 
tection. After  five  or  six  days  the  chief 
himself  came  on  board  and  asked  for  the 
man  belonging  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
I  was  immediately  pointed  out  to  him ; 
he  said  in  Arabic :  "  You  are  English  ? 
To-night  I  will  send  you  a  sheep."  I 
asked  him,  was  there  any  chance  of  our 
ever  getting  away  from  this  place.  He 
replied  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  get 
me  and  the  ladies  sent  off,  and  after  a  long 
delay,  dispatched  us  in  an  open  boat, 
called  in  their  language  dohto^  to  Makul- 
lah,  where  we  arrived  on  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober. We  then  went  to  the  sultan,  by 
whom  we  were  received  with  great  kind- 
ness. He  gave  us  a  house  in  w-hich  we  all 
were  to  live,  and  provided  us  with  food 
during  our  stay,  and  also  sent  cloth  to 
make  clothes  for  us. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  having  been 
provided  with  another  dohw  by  the  libe- 
rality of  the  saltan,  we  left  Makullah,  and 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1860,  arrived  at 
the  British  settlement  of  Aden,  and  felt 
once  more  secure  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag.  I  then  reported  myself 
to  Captain  Playfair,  the  political  agent  at 
Aden,  who  told  me  he  would  send  me 
second-class  to  Southampton  as  a  distress- 
ed British  subject ;  and  accordingly,  on 
the  29th  October,  I  sailed  in  the  Peninsu- 
lar and  Oriental  Company's  steamer  Co- 
lombo for  Suez ;  thence  overland  to  Alex- 
andria; and  home  by  the  mail-steamer 
Ceylon  to  Southampton,  where  I  arrived 
on  the  17th  of  November,  grateful  to 
Providence  for  having  so  mercifully  pre- 
served me  through  so  many  dangers. 
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THE  CONSTABLE  OFT  HE  TOWER. 


AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.     BY  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 


V. 


BOW  Knro  EDWARD  YX.  wniT  roRTB  Binma  into  TBCPEtrr  oib- 

DKM  or  TBS  TOWBB. — BOW  BB  TBB&B  BXOOtnmBXD  TBI  TO0TB- 
FUL  LjLOr  JAMM  GBBT,  ABD  OF  TBI  nORTABLB  DBOOUBBB  TBAT 
BMBUBD  BBTWIBB  TBBM. 

DuBiNG  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI.,  the  Tower  had  been  little 
more  than  a  strongly-fortified,  well-garri- 
soned state  prison.  Its  dungeons  were 
crowded  with  sufferers  from  the  terrible 
statute  of  the  "  Six  Articles,"  and  with 
important  state  delinquents ;  but  the  grand 
apartments  of  the  palace  were  closed,  and 
the  council-chambers  in  the  White  Tower 
but  rarely  visited.  Never,  indeed,  since 
the  luckless  Catherine  Howard  was  brought 
to  the  block,  had  the  ruthless  monarch 
set  foot  within  the  fortress.  Well  might 
be  avoid  the  Tower,  for  its  very  stones 
would  have  cried  out  against  him !  He 
could  not  have  passed  over  the  open  space 
in  front  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  and  have 
marked  that  blood-sprinkled  spot,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  no  grass  will  grow, 
without  thinking  of  the  two  lovely  women 
who  had  there  been  put  to  death,  after 
vainly  suing  to  him  for  mercy.  He  could 
not  have  looked  around  at  the  various 
towers  girding  the  inner  ward,  without 
recalling  the  hundreds  whom  he  had  there 
immured.  To  him  the  Tower  must  have 
been  full  of  dreadful  memories — memories 
of  the  noble,  the  wise,  the  good,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  once-beloved,  whom  he  had 
held  in  durance  in  its  cells,  or  delivered 
over  to  the  headsman.  If  all  those  who 
had  perished  by  his  decrees,  by  the  ax 
or  at  the  stake,  could  have  been  collected 
together  on  Tower-green,  they  would 
well-nigh  have  filled  that  spacious  area. 
No  wonder  Henry,  proof  as  he  was 
against  remorse,  should  shun  the  scene  of 
bis  atrocities. 

But  the  gloom  that  had  so  long  hung 
over  the  blood  stained  fortress,  msiking  it 
an  object  of  dread  to  all  who  gazed  upon 


it,  was  now  for  a  time  dispelled.  Sounds 
of  revelry  and  rejoicing,  as  we  have  shown, 
were  once  more  beard  within  its  courts. 
All  the  state  apartments  in  the  palace — ^a 
structure  that,  unfortunately  for  the  lover 
of  antiquity,  has  totally  disappeared — 
were  decorated  anew  and  thrown  opea 
The  court  was  now  held  at  the  Tower, 
and  such  was  the  throng  of  visitants 
brought  thither  by  the  circumstance,  that 
every  available  chamber  in  the  fortress 
had  an  occupant,  and  many  chambers — 
and  these  none  of  the  largest — ^had  seve- 
ral. 

But  not  only  were  there  more  guests 
within  the  palace  and  in  the  different 
lodgings  connected  with  it,  but  the  mili- 
tary force  ordinarily  maintained  within 
the  Tower  was  trebled.  These  precau- 
tions were  taken  for  the  security  of 
the  young  king's  person.  Not  that  any 
rising  on  the  pait  of  the  citizens  was  ap- 
prehend ed^  but  such  was  the  course  usu- 
ally adopted  at  that  time  on  the  accession 
of  a  monarch  to  the  throne.  Thus,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  nobles  and  their  retinues, 
the  Tower  was  so  crowded  with  archers 
and  arquebusiera  that  it  was  wonderful 
where  so  many  persons  could  be  bestowed. 
The  bastions  bristled  with  cannon,  and 
the  ramparts  were  thronged  with  men-at- 
arms.  Yeomen  of  the  guard  paraded 
within  the  outer  ward,  while  troops  of 
henchmen,  sergeants  of  office,  clerks  of 
the  king's  house,  marshals  of  the  hall, 
ushers  and  sewers  of  the  hall  and  cham- 
ber, minstrels,  and  serving-men,  in  rich 
and  varied  liveries,  were  collected  in  the 
courts  of  the  palace,  or  at  various  points 
of  the  wide  mner  ward.  Within  and 
without,  all  was  stir  and  animation.  And 
if  the  hapless  prisoners  still  languishing  in 
the  dungeons  did  not  share  in  the  general 
rejoicing,  they  did  not  interfere  with  it, 
since  none  save  the  jailors  troubled  them- 
selves about  them. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  Edward's 
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arrival  at  the  Tower,  while  the  extraor- 
dinary bustle  jiist  described  prevailed 
tfaroaghout  the  fortress,  the  object  of  all 
this  unwonted  stir  was  walking,  almost 
alone,  in  the  privy  garden  attached  to  the 
palace.  Garden  and  palace  have  long 
since  disappeared,  but  at  that  time  the 
former  occupied  a  large  triangular  space 
between  the  Lanthorn  Tower,  the  Salt 
Tower,  and  the  Well  Tower,  and  being 
inclosed  by  the  high  ballium  wall,  had  a 
very  secluded  air.  It  was  pleasantly  laid 
ont  with  parterres,  walks,  a  clipped  yew- 
tree  alley,  and  a  fountain,  and  boasted 
two  or  three  fine  elms,  and  an  ancient 
mulberry-tree.  But  it  must  be  recollect- 
ed that  it  was  now  winter,  and  conse- 
quently the  place  was  not  seen  to  advan* 
tage ;  the  trees  were  leafless,  the  water  in 
the  fountain  congealed,  the  clipped  alley 
covered  with  hoar-frost.  Whenever  the 
Tower  was  used  as  a  royal  residence,  the 
privy  garden  was  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  king.  Edward,  therefore,  had  no  rea- 
son to  apprehend  intrnsion  while  taking 
exercise  within  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  fatigue  and  ex- 
citement of  tho  previous  day,  Edward 
quitted  his  couch  lon^  before  it  became 
light,  and  having  finished  his  devotions, 
and  heard  a  homily  from  his  chaplain, 
which  occupied  some  time,  he  repaired 
by  a  private  passage,  and  attended  by 
a  single  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  to 
the  palace  garden,  where  he  supposed 
he  should  be  undisturbed.  The  diligent 
young  monarch,  who  never  wasted  a  mo- 
ment, did  not  seek  this  quiet  retreat  mere- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  exercise,  but,  while 
walking  to  and  fro,  employed  his  time  in 
studying  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  while 
another  ponderous  tome,  namely,  the  ven- 
erable Bracton's  treatise  "  De  Ugibus  et 
consuetudhiibus  AnglicB^^^  was  borne  by 
his  attendant  for  occasional  consnltation. 
Wrapped  in  a  velvet  gown,  lined  and 
bordered  with  sable,  Edward  did  not  seem 
to  feel  the  cold  half  so  much  as  his  attend- 
ant, but  continued  to  pore  upon  his  book 
as  unconcernedly  as  if  it  had  been  a  morn- 
ing in  June,  sometimes  moving  very  slow- 
ly, and  occasionally  coming  to  a  stand- 
still, if  a  passage  perplexed  him. 

The  person  with  him,  whom  he  address- 
ed as  John  Fowler,  had  nothing  very  no- 
ticeable in  his  appearance.  He  was  short 
and  stout,  by  no  means  ill-favored,  and 
Wore  a  reddish  sugar-loaf  beard.  Fond  of 
good  cheer,  he  had  usually  a  ruddy,  jovial 


look,  and  a  droll,  good-humored  expression 
of  countenance;  but  his  £ice  was  now  pinch* 
ed  with  cold,  and  his  nose,  large,  knobbed, 
and  mulberry-colored,  was  literally  blue 
with  cold,  and  he  had  much  ado  to  pre- 
vent his  teeth  fi*om  chattering.  He  did 
not  dare  to  utter  a  complaint,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  obliged  to  stop 
whenever  his  royal  master  stopped,  and 
keep  up  his  circulation  in  the  best  way  he 
could.  While  Edward  was  buried  in 
Justinian,  how  Master  Fowler  longed  to 
be  back  at  the  great  fire  in  the  hall,  heap- 
ed up  with  logs,  which  he  had  so  recently 
quitted  I  how  he  promised  to  solace  him- 
self for  his  present  suffering  by  a  deep 
draught  of  mulled  sack,  and  a  plentiful 
breakfast  on  pork-chine,  roast  capon,  and 
baked  red-deer!  Fowler  had  occupied 
the  post  he  now  filled  during  the  late 
king's  lifetime.  Much  trusted  by  the 
Lord  Protector,  he  was  placed  near  Ed- 
ward in  order  that  all  the  young  king's 
doings  mijgrht  be  reported  to  his  uncle. 
Whethei*  Fowler  merited  the  confidence 
repoised  in  him  by  his  employer  will  be 
seen  hereafter. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed  by  in  this  man- 
ner, and  all  the  creature-comforts  so  anx- 
iously looked  forward  to  by  the  halt-frozen 
gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  seemed 
as  far  distant  as  ever.  The  young  ,king 
still  continued  occupied  with  Justinian, 
and  showed  no  signs  of  returning  to  the 
palace.  He  had  come  to  a  stand,  and  was 
conning  over  a  passage  of  unusual  perplex- 
ity, when  another  person  entered  the  gar- 
den. This  was  a  young  girl  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  wrapped  Tike  the  king  in  a 
furred  mantle  to  defend  her  tender  person 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and,  like 
him,  provided  with  a  book,  on  which  her 
eyes  were  studiously  fixed — so  studiously, 
indeed,  that  she  did  not  appear  to  observe 
the  young  monarch  and  his  attendant. 
On  his  part,  also,  Edward  was  equally 
unconscious  of  her  approach,  and  never 
once  raisedf  his  eyes  to  look  at  her. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  to  wara  the  fair  intruder  from 
the  royal  presence ;  but  cither  he  was  too 
cold  to  discharge  his  office  properly,  or 
curious  to  see  what  would  happen,  for  he 
contented  himself  with  conghing  slightly, 
and  failing  to  arouse  the  king's  attention, 
he  took  no  other  means  of  checking  her 
advance. 

By  this  time  the  fair  young  creature 
was  within  a  short  distance  of  Edward, 
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who,  hearing  footsteps,  lifted  his  eyes  from 
his  book,  and  regarded  her  with  some  as- 
tonishment, but  without  displeasure. 

At  the  same  moment  the  young  maiden 
looked  up,  exhibiting  a  countenance  of 
wondrous  loveliness.  A  slight  blush  suf 
fused  her  features,  and  heightened,  if  pos- 
sible, their  beauty.  She  might  have  been 
a  year  older  than  the  king — at  all  events, 
she  was  the  taller  of  the  two.  Her  high 
birth  was  proclaimed  in  her  lineaments,  in 
her  carriage — which  had  a  most  chaiming 
dignity  about  it — ^and  in  her  attire,  which 
was  such  as  became  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  land. 
Serene  and  gentle  in  expression,  full  of 
thought,  and  apparently  free  from  any 
taint  of  humanity,  her  physiognomy  pre- 
sented that  rare  union  of  intelligence  and 
beauty,  which,  when  seen  in  perfection,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  seems  to  raise  its 
possessor  to  a  level  with  beings  of  a  high- 
er and  purer  order  than  those  of  earth. 
Her  look  and  smile  were  little  less  than 
seraphic.  Such  was  the  youthful  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  great-niece  of  Henry  VHI.,  and 
granddaughter  of  his  b^ntiful  sister  Mary, 
wedded  iirst  to  Louis  XH.  of  France,  and 
sacondly  to  the  illustrious  Charles  Bran- 
don, Duke  of  Suffolk. 

^'  Good  morrow,  sweet  cousin,"  said  the 
vouthful  king,  graciously  returning  Jane's 
lowly  obeisance.  "  Marry,  you  are  early 
astir.  I  should  have  thought,  that  on  a 
frosty  mom  like  this,  a  seat  by  the  warm 
hearth  would  have  been  fitter  for  one  so 
delicate  as  yourself  than  exposure  to  the 
keen  air.  But  you  seem  to  bear  the  cold 
bravely." 

"  I  do  not  feel  it,"  replied  the  young 
Lady  Jane;  ^^I  am  accustomed  to  ex- 
posure to  all  weathers,  and  take  no  hurt 
from  it.  Your  majesty  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  I  am  at  all  delicate.  I  am  far 
hardier  than  the  Mightness  of  my  frame 
would  seem  to  warrant.  When  I  am  at 
Bradgate,  in  Leicestershire,  I  xide  to  the 
chase  with  my  father,  and  am  never 
wearied  by  a  long  day's  sport.  Sport,  did 
I  call  it  ?"  she  added,  with  a  half  sigh — 
^*'  hunting  the  deer  is  no  pastime  to  me ; 
but  such  it  is  generally  considered,  and  so 
I  must  perforce  style  it.  Then  I  rise  be- 
times, for  I  am  no  lag-a-bed,  and  take  my 
book,  and  stroll  forth  into  the  park,  if  it 
be  summer,  or  into  the  garden  if  winter, 
and  read  and  meditate  till  summoned  to 
my  slender  repa&t." 


^'  Much  the  same  mode  of  life  as  I  have 
passed  myself,"  replied  Edward,  ^^  though 
I  have  never  yet  had  my  fill  of  the  chase. 
Now  I  am  king  I  mean  to  gratify  my  in- 
clinations, and  kill  plenty  of  deer  in 
Windsor  Forest  and  in  Enfield  Chase. 
But  if  you  like  not  hunting,  sweet  ooz, 
surely  you  must  be  fond  of  hawking? 
'Tis  a  noble  pastime  I" 

"May-be  so,"  rejoined  Jane,  gravely, 
"  but  I  like  it  no  better  than  hunting ; 
and  I  Uke  coursing  with  greyhounds  less 
than  hawking,  and  angling  less  than  cours- 
ing. Your  majesty  will  smile  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  deem  all  these  sports  cruel. 
They  yield  me  no  delight.  I  can  not 
bear  to  have  harmless  creatures  tortured 
to  make  sport  for  me.  It  sickens  me  to 
see  a  noble  hart  pulled  down,  and  I  have 
rescued  more  than  one  poor  crying  hare 
from  the  very  jaws  of  its  pursuers.  Poor 
beasts,  I  pity  them.  I  pity  even  the  mis- 
chievous otter." 

"  I  do  not  share  your  sentiments, 
Jane,"  said  the  king,  "  but  I  admire  them, 
as  they  show  the  tenderness  of  your  dis- 
position. For  my  own  part,  while  hunt- 
mg  or  hawking  I  become  so  excited  that 
I  feel  little  for  the  beast  or  bird.  I  have 
small  liking  for  angling,  I  must  needs  con- 
fess, for  that  sport  does  not  excite  me,  but 
I  read  by  the  river-side  while  my  precop- 
tors  ply  the  rod  and  line.  But,  as  I  just 
now  said,  I  will  have  a  grand  chase  in 
Windsor  Forest,  which  my  uncle,  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  shall  conduct ;  and  yon 
shall  come  and  see  it,  if  you  list,  sweet 
cousin." 

"  I  pray  your  majesty  to  hold  me  ex- 
cused," replied  Jane.  "  I  have  more 
hunting  than  I  care  for  at  Bradgate.  But 
I  should  delight  in  roaming  through 
Windsor  Forest,  which,  they  tell  me,  is  a 
right  noble  wood." 

"  Have  you  not  seen  it  ?"  cried  Ed- 
ward. "  Nay,  then,  there  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure in  store  for  you,  sweet  co«.  Marry, 
there  are  no  such  groves  and  glades  at 
Bradgate  as  you  shall  find  there." 

"  That  I  can  readily  believe,"  rejoined 
Jane ;  *'and  the  castle  itself  hath  much  in- 
terest to  me." 

"  I  shall  not  visit  it  until  after  a  sad  cer- 
emony hath  taken  place  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,"  observed  Edward,  with  much 
emotion,  "and  the  king,  my  lamented 
father — on  whose  soul  may  Jesu  have 
mercy ! — ^hath  been  placed  by  the  side  of 
my  sainted  mother  in  its  vaults.    But 
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when  this  season  of  gloom  is  passed,  when 
I  hare  been  crowned  at  Westminster, 
wiien  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  council 
will  let  me  remove  my  court  to  Windsor, 
then,  sweet  cousin,  you  must  come  to  the 
castle.  Marry,  it  will  content  you.  'Tis 
fir  better  worth  seeing  than  this  grim  old 
Tower,  which  looks  more  like  a  dungeon 
than  a  palace." 

"  Nay,  my  liege,"  replied  Jane,  "Wind- 
sor Castle,  however  grand  and  regal  it 
may  be,  can  never  interest  me  more  than 
ibis  stern-looking  fortress.  Within  these 
walls  what  tragedies  have  been  enacted ! 
what  terrible  occurrences  bave  taken 
place !  It  must  be  peopled  by  phantoms. 
But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  theme, 
and  I  pray  you  pardon  the  allusion. 
Strange  to  say,  ever  since  I  set  foot  with- 
in the  Tower,  I  have  been  haunted  with 
the  notion,  which  I  can  not  shake  off,  that 
1  myself  shall,  one  day,  be  a  prisoner  in 
its  cells,  and  lose  my  life  on  its  green." 

"  That  day  will  not  occur  in  my  time, 
t^weet  cousin,"  replied  Edward.  "It  is 
not  a  place  to  inspire  lively  thoughts  or 
pleasant  dreams,  and  I  must  needs  own 
that  I  slept  ill  myself  last  night.  I 
dreamed  of  the  two  children  of  my  name- 
sake, £dward  V.,  and  their  murder  in  the 
Bloody  Tower.  I  hope  you  had  no  such 
dreams,  Jane  ?" 

"  Indeed,  my  liege,  I  had  —  dreams 
more  terrible,  perchance,  than  your  own," 
slie  rejoined.  "You  will  guess  what  I 
dreamed  about  when  I  tell  that,  on  awak- 
ing, I  was  rejoiced  to  find  my  head  still 
on  my  shoulders.  Hath  your  grace  any 
faith  in  omens  ?" 

"  Not  much,"  answered  Edward.  "  But 
why  do  you  ask,  sweet  coz  ?" 

"Your  majesty  shall  hear,"  she  re- 
tanied.  "When  I  entered  the  Tower 
yesterday  with  the  noble  lord  my  father, 
and  your  grace's  loving  cousin,  my 
mother,  we  crossed  the  inner  ward  on  our 
way  to  the  palace,  and  amongst  the  crowd 
assembled  on  the  green  I  noticed  a  singu- 
larly ill-favored  personage,  whoso  features 
and  figure  attracted  my  attention.  The 
man  limped  in  his  gait,  and  was  clad  in 
hlood-red  serge,  over  which  he  wore  a 
leathern  jerkin.  Black  elf-locks  hung  on 
either  side  of  his  cadaverous  visage,  and 
there  was  something  wolfish  and  blood- 
thirsty in  his  looks.  On  seeing  me  notice 
him,  the  man  doffed  his  cap,  and  advanced 
towards  me,  but  my  father  angrily  or- 
dered him  back,  and  struck  him  with  his 
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horsewhip.  The  man  limped  off,  glaiing 
malignantly  at  me  with  his  red,  wolfish 
eyes,  and  my  father  then  told  me  it  was 
Mauger,  the  headsman,  and,  as  it  was 
deemed  unlucky  to  encounter  him,  he  had 
driven  him  away.  Doth  not  your  majes- 
ty think  that  the  meeting  with  such  a 
man,  on  such  a  spot,  was  an  ill  omen  ?" 

"Heaven  avert  it!"  exclaimed  the 
young  king.  "  But  let  us  change  the 
topic.  Tell  me  the  subject  of  your  stu- 
dies, my  learned  cousin  ?" 

"  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  epithet  your 
majesty  hath  bestowed  upon  me,"  she  re* 

Slied.     "  But  the  book  I  am  reading  i& 
lartin  Bucer's  Commentary  on  the  Gos^ 

"I  have  heard  of  it  from  my  tutor, 
Doctor  Cox,  who  describes  it  as  an  admir- 
able treatise.  You  shall  expound  it  to 
me,  Jane.  Doubtless  you  have  read  Bu- 
cer's Commentary  on  the  Paalma  ^" 

"  I  have,  my  liege,  and  I  will  essay  to 
expound  that  work  to  you,  as  also  the 
Pirskoavol  of  Paul  Fagius,  which  I  have 
been  lately  reading,  if  you  be  so  minded." 

"  You  could  not  please  me  better.  I 
am  certain  to  derive  profit  and  instruction 
from  your  comments,  Jane.  The  prepa- 
ration is  needful,  for  it  is  my  purpose  to 
invite  Buccr  and  Fagius  to  England.  His 
grace  of  Canterbury  hath  already  spoken 
to  me  concerning  them.  It  shall  be  my 
aim  to  make  ray  court  the  resort  of  learn- 
ed and  pious  men,  and,  above  all,  of  such 
as  are  most  zealous  for  the  reform  of  the 
Church,  and  its  complete  purification  from 
the  errors  of  popery." 

"Bucer  and  Fagius  are  both  men  of 
great  learning  and  piety,  sound  and  se- 
vere controversialists,  able  and  ready  to 
refute  and  assail,  if  need  be,  the  adversa- 
ries of  the  good  cause,  and  I  am  rejoiced 
that  your  grace  intends  to  invite  them  to 
your  court.  You  will  do  yourself  honor 
thereby.  But  there  is  another  person, 
not  unknown  to  your  highness,  whom  I 
think  might  be  of  service  in  carrying 
out  the  mighty  work  of  the  Reformation 
which  you  project.  I  mean  the  Princess 
Elizabeth's  instructor,  worthy  Master 
Roger  Ascham." 

*•  I  have  not  overlooked  him,"  replied 
Edward.  ■  "Ascham  merits  promotion, 
and  he  shall  have  it.  A  man  must  needs 
be  master  of  Greek  to  fill  a  professor's 
chair  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  as 
Ascham  hath  filled  it,  and  his  knowledge 
of  divinity  is  equal,  I  am  told,  to  his 
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Bcholarship.  Mj  wise  and  well-beloved 
&,tber  chose  him  from  his  acquirements  to 
be  Elizabeth's  instructor  —  she  is  now 
reading  Sophocles  and  Cicero  with  him — 
and  when  his  task  with  her  is  finished,  as 
it  must  be  ere  long,  for  she  is  a  quick  and 
willing  scholar — I  will  have  him  near  me." 

"Your  grace  will  do  well,"  rejoined 
Jane.  "  Roger  Ascham  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  luminaries  of  our  age  ;  and,  above 
all,  he  is  a  godly  man,  and  without  guile. 
Uis  latinity  is  remarkably  pure." 

"  It  must  be  so,  if  you  commend  it,  my 
learned  cousin,"  remarked  the  king,  '*  for 
you  are  a  very  competent  judge.  Both 
Sir  John  Cheke  and  Doctor  Cox  lauded 
your  Latin  letters  to  me,  and  said  they 
were  written  with  classic  elegance  and 
purity." 

"  1  our  grace  will  make  me  vain,"  re- 
joined Jane,  slightly  coloring ;  "  but  I  am 
bound  to  state  that  my  own  worthy  tutor. 
Master  Elmer,  made  the  same  remarks 
upon  the  letters  with  which  you  have 
honored  me.  Talking  of  my  correspond- 
ents— ^if  I  may  venture  to  speak  of  any 
other  in  the  same  breath  as  your  majesty 
— I  am  reminded  that  there  is  another 
person  worthy  of  your  attention,  inasmuch 
as  he  would  be  an  humble  but  zealous  co- 
operator  in  your  great  design.  The  per- 
son I  refer  to  is  Henri  Bullinger,  disciple 
and  successor  of  Zwingliua,  and  at  this 

E resent  a  pastor  at    Zurich,    Bullinger 
ath  suffered  much  persecution,  and  would 
endure  yet  more  if  needful." 

"Bullinger  is  an  ardent  Reformer," 
observed  Edward.  "He  assisted,  I  re- 
member, at  the  famous  conference  at 
Berne.  You  shall,  tell  me  more  about 
him  on  some  other  occasion,  and  if  yon 
will  favor  me  with  a  sight  of  his  letters  to 
you  I  shall  be  well  pleased.  Meanwhile, 
you  may  rest  satisfied  that  he  shall  not  be 
forgotten.  You  are  a  very  zealous  advo- 
cate for  the  Reformed  faith  yourself, 
cousin  Jane." 

"  I  have  that  in  me  which  would  enable 
me  to  die  for  the  religion  I  profess,  sire," 
she  cried,  looking  upwards. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  constancy,  sweet 
cousin,  but  I  trust  it  will  never  be  put  to 
the  proof,"  said  the  young  king,  approv- 
ingly. "I  came  out  to  study  Justinian 
and  Bracton,  but  yon  have  given  me  a  far 
better  lesson  than  any  law-maker  could 
afford.  You  roust  come  often  to  our 
oourt,  Jane,  whether  we  be  at  Westmin- 
ster, Shene,  or  Windsor." 


"It  will  gladden  me  to  comply  with 
your  majesty's  injunctions,  if  I  have  my 
father's  permission,"  she  replied ;  "  but  he 
^ill  probably  think  me  much  too  young 
to  appear  at  court.  I  have  lived  almost 
wholly  in  retirement  hitherto,  my  educa- 
tion beinsr  far  from  complete." 

"But  if  I  command,  my  lord  of  Dorset 
must  obey ;  and  so  must  you,  fair  cousin," 
cried  Edward,  with  a  slight  touch  of  his 
father's  imperious  manner. 

"Your  grace  will  command  nothing 
that  a  loyal  subject  can  not  comply  with— 
of  that  I  am  certain,"  rejoined  Jane. 
"  But  your  majesty  seems  to  forget  that 
you  have  a  governor — and  a  strict  one,  if 
what  I  hear  be  true.  Are  you  quite  sure 
that  the  Lord  Protector  will  allow  you  to 
choose  your  own  companions  ?" 

"  Perad venture  not,  unless  they  are 
agreeable  to  him,"  returned  Edward; 
"  but  he  can  not  object  to  you,  fair  cousin, 
or  to  my  sister  Elizabeth.  I  will  not  a$k 
him  to  let  my  sister  Mary  come  often  to 
me,  unless  she  will  abjure  her  errors,  and 
conform  to  the  new  doctrines." 

"  Gentle  persuasion  may  lead  the  Lady 
Mary's  grace  into  the  right  path,"  said 
Jane.  "  No  pains  should  be  spared  witii 
one  so  richly  endowed.  Such  a  convert 
would  be  worthy  of  your  majesty,  and  re- 
dound greatly  to  your  honor." 

"I  despair  of  making  a  convert  of 
Mary,"  replied  Edward.  "  So  stiff  necked 
and  bigoted  is  she,  that  even  the  strong- 
willed  king  my  father  had  enough  to  do 
to  bring  her  to  submission ;  and  for  a  time 
she  set  his  rightful  authority  at  defiauce. 
His  grace  of  Canterbury  will  advise  me  as 
to  the  courae  that  ought  to  be  pursued 
with  her,  and  I  shall  be  guided  by  his 
counsel.  Know  you  my  younger  uncle, 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Jane  ?" 

"  But  little,"  she  answered.  "  I  have 
seen  him  with  my  father,  and  I  could  not 
fail  to  notice  him  yesterday,  for  by  com- 
mon assent  he  was  judged  the  noblest-look- 
ing personage  who  vowed  fealty  to  yon. 
I  Now  I  bethink  me,  her  highness  the 
queen -dowager  called  my  attention  to 
him,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
him.  I  told  her  I  deemed  him  wondrous 
handsome,  whereat  she  smiled  very  gra- 
ciously upon  me." 

"  He  18  wondrous  handsome !"  cried 
Edward,  enthusiastically ;  "  and  I  marvel 
not  her  majesty  should  smile  to  hear  him 
praised,  for  he  is  a  favorite  with  her,  as, 
indeed,  be  is  with  my  sister  Elizabeth, 
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and  with  most  people  except  the  Lord 
Protector.  To  speak  plain — ^for  I  dare 
speak  plain  to  you,  sweet  cousin — I  think 
the  Lord  Protector  is  jealous  of  him,  and 
of  his  fancied  influence  over  me.  I  would 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour  had  been  chosen 
my  governor.  My  elder  uncle  is  good 
and  kind,  but  he  is  austere,  and — not  ex- 
actly like  Sir  Thomas.  He  will  keep  all 
the  power  in  his  own  hands,  and  leave  lit- 
tle more  than  the  name  to  me." 

^'  Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best.  Tour  grace 
is  very  young,  and  can  have  had  but  slight 
experience  of  state  affairs." 

'^But  I  shall  not  like  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor** control"  cried  Edward.  "I  feel 
impatient  already,  though  he  has  scarcely 
begun  to  exercise  it.  But  I  coiUd  obey 
Sir  Thomas  without  a  murmur." 

^*  I  begin  to  perceive  that  Sir  Thomas's 
influence  over  your  majesty  is  by  no 
means  imaginary,  and  that  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector may  have  good  cause  for  jealousy 
of  his  younger  brother,"  observed  Jane, 
smiling.  "  But  I  must  crave  your  majes- 
ty's permission  to  retire.  I  have  sufB- 
cienily  interrupted  your  studies  already, 
and  will  not  trespass  further  on  your  valu- 
able time." 

"Nay,  I  hold  your  discourse  to  be 
more  profitable  than  my  studies,  as  I  just 
now  told  you,  fair  ooz,"  rejoined  the 
youthful  king.  "  I  shall  read  no  more 
now.  Do  not  burden  yourself  longer 
with  that  book,  but  let  Fowler  carry  it 
for  you." 

And  as  at  a  sign  from  his  majesty  the 
gentleman  in  attendance  respectfully  ad- 
vanced to  take- the  books  from  his  royal 
master  and  the  Lady  Jane,  Edward  ob- 
served that  he  looked  very  cold. 

"  I  am  well-nigh  starved,  an  please 
your  majesty,"  replied  B'owler.  "  I  have 
no  inward  fire,  like  your  highness  and  the 
Lady  Jane  Grrey,  to  warm  me  withal." 

"  What  inward  fire  dost  thou  speak  of, 
Fowler?"  demanded  the  king,  smiling. 

'•  The  fire  of  intellect,  an  please  your 
majesty,"  replied  the  other,  "  which  burns 
60  brightly  in  your  grace  and  my  Lady 
Jane,  that  you  have  no  need  of  any 
grosser  clement  to  warm  you — at  least,  it 
would  seem  so.  For  my  own  part,  the 
liule  wit  I  possess  is  frost-bitten,  like  the 
point  of  my  nose — if  so  blunt  a  nose  can 
be  smd  to  have  a  point — and,  if  I  tarry 
here  much  longer,  I  am  like  to  lose  both 
wit  and  nose." 

"Thou  shouldst  have  advised  mo  of 


thy  Sony  case  before,  ffood  fellow,"  said 
the  king,  laughing.  '^Let  us  in,  sweet 
cousin ;  or,  while  we  discourse  here  at 
our  ease,  this  dainty  gentleman  will  be 
turned  to  ice." 

"Of  a  verity  shall  I,  my  gracious 
liege,"  rejoined  Fowler ;  "  an  I  be  not 
speedily  delivered  hence,  I  shall  be  fixed 
to  the  spot  like  yonder  frozen  fountain." 

^  And  albeit  thou  mightst  ornament  the 
garden  as  a  statue,  I  can  not  afford  to 
lose  a  good  servant,  so  I  will  take  com- 
passion upon  thee.     Come,  fair  coz." 

So  saying,  the  young  king  gave  his 
hand  to  the  Lady  Jane,  and  led  her  to- 
wards the  entrance  of  the  palace,  followed 
by  Fowler,  upon  whose  features  the  anti- 
cipation of  a  warm  fire  and  a  plenteous  re- 
past had  produced  a  very  pleasurable  ex- 
pression. 

VL 
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The  privy  garden  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  long  stone  gallery,  extending 
from  the  Lanthorn  Tower  to  the  Salt 
Tower,  and  communicating  by  a  comdor 
with  the  royal  apartments.  From  an  up- 
per window  in  this  gallery  two  persons 
had  for  some  time  been  looking  down 
upon  the  youthful  pair,  and  the  window 
luckily  being  open,  no  part  of  their  dis- 
course escaped  them.  They  listened  to  it 
wiih  the  greatest  attention,  and  both 
seemed  equally  well  pleased  with  what 
they  heard.  Though  these  eavesdrop- 
pers were  wholly  unobserved  by  the 
young  monarch  and  his  companion,  they 
were  not  unnoticed  by  Fowler,  who,  hav- 
ing nothing  else  to  do,  was  casting  his 
eyes  about  in  every  direction  ;  but,  as  he 
recognized  in  them  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
the  Lady  Janets  father,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
give  his  royal  master  a  hint  of  their  prox- 
imity. Moreover,  a  sign  from  Seymour, 
with  whom  he  seemed  to  have  a  secret 
understanding,  served  to  make  him  hold 
his  tongue. 

Just  at  the  point  when  Edward  called 
to  his  attendant  to  relieve  him  and  the 
Lady  Jane  from  the  books,  the  listeners 
withdrew  from  the  window,  and  the  gal- 
lery being  empty  at  the  time,  Seymour 
said  to  the  marquis,  with  a  proud  smile : 

"What  think  you  of  what  you  have 
heard,  my  lord  ?    How  stand  I  with  his 
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niajegty  ?  Have  I  overrated  my  influenGe 
with  him  ?" 

"  Not  a  jot,"  replied  Dorset.  "  You 
stand  so  well  with  your  royal  nephew, 
that  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  be 
not  the  first  peer  of  the  realm." 

"What!  do  you  place  me  above  the 
Lord  Protector  ?• '  cried  Seymour.  "  Be- 
think you  that  the  council  have  given 
him  all  the  power  ?" 

"  I  am  not  unmindful  of  it,"  replied  the 
marquis ;  "  but  you  have  the  king  on 
your  side,  and  unless  the  Lord  Protector 
contrives  to  wean  his  highness's  love  from 
you,  you  must  ere  long  gain  the  ascend- 
ency." 

"  You  are  in  the  right,  my  lord  of  Dor- 
set," said  Seymour ;  "  I  shall  both  gain  it 
and  maintain  it.  And  as  I  nse,  others 
shall  rise  with  me — that  you  may  reckon 
on.  A  thought  crossed  me  while  I  was 
listening  to  yon  pretty  paii'i  and  I  will 
make  you  privy  to  it.  They  seem  made 
for  each  other.  Why  should  they  not  bo 
wedded  when  they  arrive  at  a  suitable 
age  ?" 

"  Even  if  I  dared  indulge  the  thought," 
replied  the  marquis,  evidently  well  pleased 
by  the  suggestion,  though  striving  to  ap- 
pear unconcerned, "  his  majesty's  extreme 
youth  and  my  daughter's  tender  years  for- 
bid it." 

"What  is  to  hinder  their  affiance- 
ment?"  rejoined  Seymour.  "The  alli- 
ance may  be  brought  about,  I  tell  you, 
my  lord.  Nay,  to  bo  plain,  it  shall  be 
brought  about,  if  we  fairly  understand 
one  another." 

"  Nav,  good  Sir  Thomas,  there  is  no- 
thing 1  would  not  do,  if  I  felt  sure  my 
daugliter  would  be  queen ;  and  I  will  own 
to  you,  since  you  put  it  to  me  thus,  that 
my  lady  marchioness  hath  broached  the 
matter  to  me.  Women  will  talk  idly,  as 
Tou  wist.  After  all,  the  match  would  not 
be  unsuitable,  seeing  that  the  Lady  Jane 
herself  is  of  the  blood-royal." 

"The  match  can  be  made,  and  sJiall  be 
made,  I  repeat,  my  lord  marquis,"  said 
Seymour ;  "  but  I  must  have  the  disposal 
of  your  daughter's  hand.  My  plans  must 
not  bo  intei-fered  with.  You  must  com- 
mit the  Lady  Jane  entirely  to  my 
charge." 

"To  your  charge,  Sir  Tliomas?"  ex- 
claimed the  marquis,  greatly  surprised. 

"  To  mine,"  rejoined  Seymour — "  that 
is,  to  the  charge  of  my  wife,  when  I  got 
one.     I   design   to   marry  ere  long,  my 


lord,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  receive 
your  daughter." 

"  Acce|>t  my  congratulations.  Sir  Thom- 
as," said  Dorset.  "  I  doubt  not  that  your 
choice  hath  been  well  made;  nay,  if  it 
hath  lighted  on  the  very  highest,  it  would 
not  amaze  me." 

"  I  can  not  let  you  into  the  secret  as 
yet,  my  lord,"  replied  Seymour,  srailing; 
"  but  thus  much  J  will  tell  yon.  My  mar- 
riage  will  assuredly  not  diminish  my  infln- 
ence  with  my  royal  nephew  or  with  the 
nobility.  My  rule,  as  you  wot,  is  to  mako 
no  step  save  in  advance.  You  will  hold 
it  no  discredit,  but  the  reverse,  to  com- 
mit your  daughter  to  the  charge  of  her 
who  may,  perchance,  condescend  to  tak« 
me  for  a  husband." 

"  Methinks  I  can  read  your  riddle,  Sir 
Thomas,  but  I  will  not  try,"  observed 
Dorset.  "Enough,  that  you  have  con- 
vinced me.  Have  I  your  permission  to 
consult  the  marchioness  on  this  important 
matter  ?" 

"  Not  as  yet,  my  lord,'*  rejoined  Sey- 
mour. "  Women  are  ill  at  keeping  a  se- 
cret ;  and  though  my  lady  marcnionessbe 
the  discreetest  of  her  sex,  yet  hath  she,  1 
doubt  not,  a  certain  proncness  to  talk, 
given  her  by  nature,  wnich  would  render 
her  an  unfit  depositary  of  a  matter  of  this 
moment.  Till  all  be  settled,  I  must  en- 
join profound  secrecy.  I  will  give  you  a 
hint  when  to  speak.  Till  then,  let  a  seal 
bo  placed  upon  your  lips.  But  see !  tlie 
king  and  the  Lady  Jane  are  entering  the 
gallery.  Let  us  hasten  to  pay  our  devoirs 
to  his  majesty." 

The  undisguised  delight  manifested  by 
the  young  king  on  seeing  his  favorite  un- 
cle would  have  satisfied  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset  of  the  place  held  by  Seymour  in 
his  royal  nephew's  affections,  if  the  con- 
versation he  had  just  overheard  in  the 
garden  had  left  that  cautioiis  nobleman 
any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

Hearing  quick  footsteps  behind  him, 
Edward  turned  to  ascertain  whence  they 
proceeded,  and  the  instant  he  beheld  Sir 
Thomas,  he  quitted  the  Lady^  Janc'5 
hand,  which  he  had  hitherto  retamed,  and 
disregarding  all  ceremony — perhaps  even 
forgetting  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
that  ceremony  was  needful — he  flew  to 
meet  his  tmcle,  and  without  allowing  him 
time  to  make  any  obeisance,  or  utter  a 
word  of  remonstrance,  he  sprang  towards 
him,  and  threw  his  arras  affectionately 
round  his  neck. 
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Never,  perhaps,  did  that  ambitious 
man's  heart  beat  higher  than  when  ho  re- 
tuiiied  his  rojal  nephew's  fond  embrace. 
He  felt  the  effect  produced  by  the  de- 
monstration on  Dorset  and  his  daughter, 
and  though  scarcely  able  to  repress  his 
exallation,  he  feigned  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  king^s  condescension. 

"Your  majesty  honors  me  far  too 
much,"  he  said.  "  Near  as  I  am  to  you 
by  relationship,  dear  as  you  are  to  me  as 
a  nephew,  I  am  bound  to  remind  you  that 
the  distance  between  us  is  much  greater 
than  it  was,  and  that  the  marks  of  affec- 
tion which  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
lavish  upon  me,  and  for  which  I  shall  ever 
feel  proud  and  grateful,  ought  now,  by 
right,  to  be  discontinued." 

"  Why  so,  gentle  uncle  ?"  rejoined  Ed- 
ward. *'  You  do  not  love  me  less  because 
I  am  king,  do  you  ?  Certes,  my  love  for 
yon  is  not  diminished  by  the  circumstance. 
Wherefore  should  I  put  a  mask  upon  my 
regard  ?  Rather  let  me  rejoice  that  I  am 
now  better  able  to  prove  its  strength." 

"I  want  words  to  thank  your  high- 
ness," said  Seymour,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  the  most  fervent  gratitude  ;  ^^  but 
the  |)reference  for  me,  which  you  so  gra- 
ciously exhibit,  will,  I  fear,  be  distasteful 
to  your  new  governor,  who  will  expect 
YOU  to  reserve  all  your  affection  for 
him." 

"  I  see  not  why  he  should  ;  but  if  he 
does,  he  will  be  disappointed,"  rejoined 
Edward.  "  I  may  show  him  obedience, 
but  I  am  not  bound  to  give  him  the  first 
place  in  my  regard.  I  shall  never  love 
him  so  well  as  you,  gentle  uncle ;  that  I 
can  promise  him.  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  telling  you  how  much  my 
!$atisfaction  was  marred  yesterday  by 
learning  that  the  council  had  not  chosen 
you  as  my  governor.  Meseems  I  ought 
to  have  been  consulted  on  the  matter." 

"  Had  your  grace  loved  me  less,  or  had 
I  been  less  deserving  of  your  love,  be- 
cause not  80  entirely  devoted  to  you  as  I 
am,  the  council  might — nay,  would — have 
chosen  me.  But  your  uncle  Hertford 
viewed  me  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  the 
council  were  governed  by  his  opinion." 

"  So  I  guessed,"  replied  the  kmg.  "  My 
lord  of  Hertford  has  gone  too  far.  He 
will  gain  nothing  by  his  opposition  to  my 
expressed  desires.  He  Knew  full  well 
whither  my  inclinations  tended." 

"And  therefore  'twas  ho  thwarted 
them,"  rejoined  Seymour.    "  Your  high- 


ness must  dissemble  your  regard  far  me, 
if  you  would  keep  peace  between  mo  and 
the  Lord  Protector." 

'^  I  hate  dissimulation,"  said  Edward, 
"  and  'twill  be  hard  to  practice  it.  Yet  I 
will  try  to  do  so  to  prevent  all  chance  of 
difference  betwixt  you  and  my  lord  of 
Hertford,  which  would  be  greatly  to  bo 
deplored." 

"  May  it  please  your  grace,  his  highness 
the  Lord  Protector  conies  this  way,"  said 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  stepping  forward. 

As  he  spoke,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was 
seen  advancing  from  the  corridor,  already 
described  as  communicating  Avith  the 
state  apartments  of  the  palace.  From 
the  magnificence  of  his  apparel,  and  the 
splendor  of  his  train,  the  Lord  Protector 
would  appear  to  have  assumed  a  perfectly 
regal  state.  Preceded  by  a  gentleman 
usher,  and  followed  by  a  throng  of  es- 
quires, henchmen,  and  pages,  in  superb 
habiliments,  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
Constable  of  the  Tower  and  Lord  Lisle. 
His  deportment  was  haughtier  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  now  that  he  felt  secure  of 
his  position,  he  seemed  determined  to  as- 
sert his  importance  to  the  full. 

"On  my  fiiy!"  exclaimed  Edward, 
"my  uncle  bears  him  bravely.  One 
would  think  he  were  king,  and  not  Lord 
Protector." 

"  Lord  Protector  is  only  another  name 
for  king,  your  highness,"  observed  Sey- 
mour dryly. 

"Stay  with  me,  gentle  uncle,"  said 
Edwai'd.  "His  highness  looks  angry.  I 
hope  he  will  not  chide  me." 

"  Chide  you,  my  liege !  "  exclaimed 
Seymour,  almost  fiercely.  "  He  will  not 
dare !" 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  it,"  rejoined  Ed- 
ward. "  But  stand  nigh  me,  and  then  I 
shall  not  heed  him." 

"I  do  not  quit  your  person  without 
your  majesty's  commands,"  answered 
Seymour. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Lord  Protector  was  much  chafed,  and 
unable  to  conceal  his  displeasure.  Sir 
John  Gage  addressed  some  observations 
to  him,  to  which  he  made  a  very  brief  re- 
ply, keeping  his  eye  all  the  while  intently 
fixed  upon  the  king  and  Sir  Thomas.  The 
latter  hoped  there  might  be  an  explosion 
of  rage  on  the  part  of  his  brother,  by 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  profit,  but 
Hertford  was  too  wary  to  damage  him- 
self by  any  such  display  of  passion. 
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Making  way  for  the  Lord  Protector 
and  his  train,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey  stationed  themselves 
near  Edward,  while  the  luckless  Fowler, 
who  had  not  yet  been  dismissed,  remained 
standing  behind  the  young  monarch.  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour  did  not  move  from  his 
royal  nephew's  side,  but  drew  himself  up 
to  his  full  height,  as  if  prepared  for  the 
encounter. 

Arrived  at  the  proper  distance  from 
the  king  prescribed  by  court  forms,  the 
Constable  of  the  Tower  and  Lord  Lisle 
came  to  a  halt ;  but  the  Lord  Protector 
stepped  forward,  and  after  a  profound  sa- 
lutation, which  was  courteously  returned 
by  his  royal  ward  and  nephew,  said,  with 
forced  composure :  "  I  have  just  been  to 
your  grace's  chamber,  and  it  greatly  sur- 
prised me  to  learn  from  your  chaplain 
that  you  had  gone  forth,  nearly  an  hour 
ago,  almost  unattended,  to  walk  and  read 
within  the  privy  garden.  Permit  me  to 
observe  to  your  highness  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, not  being  altogether  in  accord- 
ance with  princely  decorum  and  needful 
self-restraint,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon 
you,  henceforth,  to  keep  your  room  until 
I  am  able  to  wait  upon  you,  when  I  will 
decide  how  it  is  meet  your  majesty  should 
go  forth,  and  whither." 

"  By  heaven  I  he  will  have  your  grace  in 
leading-strings  next,"  muttered  Seymour. 

"  Does  your  highness  mean  to  deny  me 
all  freedom  of  action?"  cried  Edward, 
somewhat  sharply.  "May  I  not  walk 
forth  at  any  hour  I  please  —  especially 
when  disengaged  ?  If  so,  I  had  better 
be  back  at  Hertford  than  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  place  any  re- 
straint upon  your  highness's  movements," 
rejoined  the  Lord  Protector ;  "  and  if  it 
be  your  pleasure  to  walk  forth  early,  you 
shall  have  no  interference  from  me.  Only 
I  must  give  directions  that  you  be  proper- 
ly attended,  and  that  no  one" — and  he 
glanced  menacingly  at  his  brother — "  be 
allowed  to  approach  you  without  my  con- 
sent." 

"No  one  has  approached  me  except 
my  cousin,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  my 
uncle.  Sir  Thomas,"  rejoined  the  king. 
"  Fowler  will  explain  all  to  your  highness 
if  you  question  him." 

"That  will  I,"  replied  the  gentleman 
of  the  privy-chamber,  advancing  a  few 
steps,  and  bowing  profoundly.  "The 
Lady  Jane  Grey  came  forth  to  read  in 


the  garden,  and  there  encountered  his 
highness,  who  was  similarly  engaged.  It 
would  have  done  your  highness  good  to 
see  how  little  those  two  exalted  person- 
ages heeded  the  cold,  though  I  was  half 
perished  by  it." 

"What 'makes  the  Lady  Jane  Grey 
abroad  so  early  ?"  demanded  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, bending  his  brows  upon  Dorset. 
"  You  should  keep  her  within  her  chamberf 
my  lord.  The  privy  garden  is  for  the  king's 
sole  use,  and  none  but  he  may  enter  it." 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  that,  your  high- 
ness," replied  the  marquis.  "  I  knew  not 
that  my  daughter  had  so  trespassed,  and 
am  sorry  for  it.  Bear  in  mind  what  the 
Lord  Protector  has  said,  Jane." 

"Doubt  it  not,"  she  replied,  meekly. 
"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  the  reproof 
administered  by  his  highness ;  but  it  was 
in  ignorance  that  I  oftended." 

"You  will  walk  in  the  privy  garden 
whenever  you  list,  Jane,  so  long  as  you 
remain  in  the  Tower,"  said  Edward,  taking 
her  hand.  "  I,  the  king,  give  you  per- 
mission— let  who  will  say  you  nay.  You 
need  not  fear  disturbing  me,  for  I  shall 
go  there  no  more." 

The  Lord  Protector  bit  his  lips,  and 
looked  perplexed ;  but  perceiving  that  bis 
brother  was  enjoying  his  confusion,  ho 
turned  his  rage  against  him. 

"  How  is  it  that  I  find  you  with  the 
king,  sir  ?"  he  demanded,  sharply. 

"  Because  I  chance  to  be  with  his  high- 
ness when  you  seek  me,  brother.  I 
know  no  better  reason,"  replied  Seymour, 
coollv. 

"I  do  not  seek  you,  but  I  fird  you 
where  I  would  not  have  you,"  rejoined 
Hertford,  sternly.  "  Take  heed,  sir.  Ab 
governor  of  the  king's  person,  it  is  for  me, 
and  for  me  alone,  to  decide  who  is  fit,  or 
unfit,  to  approach  him.  I  do  not  deem 
you  a  judicious  counsellor,  and  therefore 
forbid  you  to  come  nigh  bis  grace  without 
my  sanction." 

The  only  answer  vouchsafed  by  Sey- 
mour was  a  disdainful  smile. 

Still  more  enraged,  the  Lord  Protector 
went  on :  "After  this  warning,  if  you  seek 
b^  any  indirect  means  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  his  highness,  I  will  have  you 
before  the  council,  to  whom  you  shall  an- 
swer for  your  disobedience  to  my  man- 
dates." 

Seymour  glanced  at  his  royal  nepheir, 
whose  spirit  being  now  roused,  he  promptr 
ly  responded  to  Uio  appeal. 
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"  Tour  highness  is  mistaken,"  said  Ed- 
ward, addressing  the  Lord  Protector 
with  great  firmness  ;  "  my  entirely  -  be- 
loved uncle  Sir  Thomas  always  gives  me 
the  best  advice,  and  such  as  your  grace 
and  the  council  must  approve,  if  you  were 
made  acquainted  with  it.  I  will  not  be 
debarred  of  his  society.  Tell  the  council 
80.  Nay,  I  will  tell  them  so  myself,  if 
needed." 

^^  There  are  some  of  the  council  now 
present,  who  will  doubtless  report  to  their 
colleagues  what  your  highness  hath  de- 
clared," said  Seymour,  glancing  at  the 
Constable  of  the  Tower  and  Lord  Lisle. 

^^ Assuredly  the  council  will  take  the 
matter  into  immediate  consideration,  if 
his  majesty  shall  express  any  such  desire," 
said  Sir  John  Gage ;  "but  bound  as  they 
are  to  uphold  the  authority  of  him  they 
have  appointed  governor  to  his  grace,  I 
can  little  doubt  their  decision.  I  trust, 
however,  that  his  highness  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, in  his  wisdom  and  discretion,  will 
withdraw  the  interdict  he  hath  imposed 
on  his  brother  Sir  Thomas  Seymour— the 
rather  that  it  seems  to  me  harsh  and  un- 
called for,  and  liable  to  censure." 

"  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  with  your- 
self. Sir  John,"  said  Lord  Lisle.  "  If  this 
interdict  is  bruited  abroad,  it  will  be  said, 
and  with  apparent  reason,  that  there  is 
little  brotherly  amity  between  his  majes- 
ty's uncles." 

^^I  would  not  have  that  said,  since  it  is 
not  the  truth — at  least,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cei-ned,"  rejoined  Hertford.  "  I  therefore 
yield  to  your  advice.  Sir  John  Gage, 
which  is  ever  judicious  as  honest,  and 
leave  my  brother  free  intercourse,  as  here- 
tofore, with  my  royal  ward,  only  caution- 
ing him  not  to  put  into  his  majesty's  head 
a  misliking  of  the  government  of  the 
realm,  or  of  my  doings,  so  as  to  deprive 
my  authority  of  its  weight,  and  my  coun- 
sels of  their  proper  effect." 

"  That  I  will  promise  for  Sir  Thomas," 
s^d  Ed  ward.    "  May  I  not,  gentle  uncle  ?" 

'*  Indeed  you  may,  my  gracious  liege," 
replied  Seymour.  *'  I  will  instil  nothing 
into  your  mind  but  what  is  right  and 
just,  and  any  influence  I  may  possess  with 
your  highness  will  ever  be  directed  to- 
wards preparing  you  for  the  exercise  of 
the  power  you  are  one  day  fully  to  as- 
sume. Such  conduct  the  council  and  his 
highness  the  Lord  Protector  can  not  fail 
•o  approve." 
^' I  am  heartily  glad  you  are  reconciled, 


my  good  uncles  both,"  said  Edward,  look- 
ing from  one  to  the  other,  "  and  I  trust 
no  further  difference  will  anse  between 
you  on  my  account,  or  any  other." 

VTL 

or  1HB  Awnan  omnoKD  bt  qubbt  cATBnnrs  pase  to  tbu 

OOUBTISS  OP  HBKTPOBO ;  AXD  0OW  CGO  HAUUMGTOR  WAS  BSMT 
TO  COVDUCr  THS  PRIHCC8B  MUZAMKZB  TO  THI  TOWU. 

The  reconciliation  between  the  two 
Seymonra  was  so  evidently  hollow,  that  it 
imposed  on  no  one — not  even  upon  their 
royal  nephew.  The  arrogant  and  domi- 
neeiing  tone  suddenly  adopted  by  the 
Lord  Protector  towards  his  brother  would 
scarcely  have  been  brooked  by  Sir  Thom- 
as, even  if  his  nature  had  been  less  fiery ; 
while  the  haughty  and  insolent  manner  of 
the  younger  Seymour  was  equally  intoler- 
able to  Hertford,  who  now  seemed  to  ex- 
pect the  submission  ordinarily  paid  to  the 
will  of  a  sovereign.  Instead  of  being 
allayed,  therefore,  their  animosity  was 
merely  masked,  and  threatened  a  fresh 
and  more  decided  outbreak. 

Though  quite  aware  how  matters  stood 
with  his  uncles,  the  amiable  young  mon- 
arch fondly  persuaded  himself  he  could 
keep  peace  between  them;  but  besides 
havmg  to  deal  with  impracticable  sub- 
jects, he  himself  unwittingly  heightened 
the  discord.  From  the  ingenuousness  of 
his  nature,  and  from  his  extremely  affec- 
tionate disposition,  he  was  utterly  unable 
to  disguise  the  preference  ho  felt  for  his 
younger  uncle,  and  instead  of  soothing 
the  Lord  Protector's  irritation,  he  still 
further  exasperated  him  against  one  whom 
he  was  unable  to  regard  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  dangerous  rival.  Already 
Hertford  had  resolved  to  remove  his 
brother,  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered : 
already  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  had  deter- 
mined, at  any  cost,  to  supplant  the  Lord 
Protector. 

Another  grand  banquet  was  given  that 
day,  to  which  the  young  king,  with  the 
Lord  Protector,  the  council,  and  all  the 
nobles,  knights,  and  ladies  within  the 
Tower,  sat  down.  It  was  served  with  all 
the  profusion  and  state  of  the  times.  A 
long  grace  in  Latin  was  delivered  by  the 
Tower  chaplain,  both  before  and  after  the 
meal,  to  which  Edward  listened  with  de- 
vout attention,  distinctly  pronouncing  the 
word  ^'  Amen,"  on  both  occasions,  at  the 
close  of  the  prayer.  The  young  king 
would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  the 
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services  of  the  numerous  marshals  and 
nshers,  the  officious  cup-bearers  and  other 
officera  of  the  table,  but  he  endured  their 
attendance  with  a  very  good  grace.  Ex- 
cessively temperate  in  his  habits,  Edward 
drank  nothing  stronger  than  water,  and 
did  but  scanty  justice  to  the  good  cheer 
provided  for  him  by  the  clerk  of  the 
kitchen. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  feast,  a 
trifling  incident  occurred  which  somewhat 
marred  the  harmony  of  the  proceedings, 
and  gave  the  Lord  Protector  new  ground 
of  offense  against  his  brother.  The 
Countess  of  Hertford,  a  very  beautiful 
and  exceedingly  proud  woman,  had  fan- 
cied herself  slighted  at  the  banquet  on 
the  preceding  day  by  the  queen-dowager, 
of  whom,  in  consequence  ol  her  husband's 
elevation  to  almost  regal  state,  she  thought 
herself  entitled  to  take  precedence.  She 
therefore  persuaded  her  husband,  who 
was  greatly  under  her  governance,  to  as- 
sign her  a  seat  near  the  king  at  the  next 
banquet.  The  Lord  Protector  gave  the 
requisite  instructions  to  the  chief  usher, 
and  the  matter  appeared  to  be  arranged  ; 
but  before  Lady  Hertford  could  occupy 
the  coveted  position,  the  queen-dowager 
appeared,  and  haughtily  declining  the 
seat  offered  her  by  the  usher,  took  her 
customary  place  beside  the  king.  In  the 
execution  of  this  step  she  was  aided  by 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  prevented  his 
sister-in-law  from  sitting  down,  and  cer- 
emoniously ushered  the  queen  to  her 
chair.  If  the  affront  to  Lady  Hertford 
on  the  previous  night  had  been  undesign- 
ed on  the  queen's  part,  the  same  excuse 
oould  not  be  offered  for  her  majesty's 
behavior  on  this  occasion.  She  was 
pointedly  rude  to  the  countess,  and  made 
several  cutting  remarks  on  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, which  he  was  unable  to  resent. 
Additional  effect  was  given  these  sarcasms 
by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  remained 
standing  behind  the  qneen^s  chair  for  some 
time  to  enjoy  his  sister-in-law's  discom- 
fiture, and  exerted  all  his  great  powers  of 
wit  and  raillery  to  lend  force  and  pungen- 
cy to  her  majesty's  observations.  Lady 
Hertford  was  even  more  mortified  than 
lier  husband,  but  her  indignation  was 
chiefly  directed  against  the  queen,  on 
whom  she  resolved  to  be  revenged  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  She  also  internally 
resolved  to  call  the  Lord  Protector  to 
t:isk  fur  not  sufficiently  asserting  his 
dignity,  and  her  own.    As  to  Sir  Thomas 


Sevmour,  the  position  he  had  taken  up  en- 
abled him  to  divide  his  attention  between 
the  queen-dowager  and  his  royal  nephew, 
and  he  performed  his  part  so  adroitly  as 
to  delight  both. 

The  youthful  Lady  Jane  Grey  occupied 
a  seat  at  the  roval  board  next  to  her  Eith- 
er, and  not  so  mr  removed  from  Edward 
but  that  he  was  able,  occasionally,  to 
exchange  a  word  with  her.  Jane  ate  as 
little  as  the  abstemious  young  monarch 
himself,  a  point  of  resemblance  between 
them  not  unnoticed  by  Seymour,  who 
called  the  queen-dowager's  attention  to 
the  circumstance.  Catherine  appeared 
greatly  pleased  with  the  young  maiden, 
and,  when  the  repast  was  ended,  called 
her  to  her,  bidding  her  come  with  her 
to  her  private  apartments,  and  adding 
graciously  that  she  had  heard  much  of 
her,  and  desired  to  know  her  better.  The 
invitation  was  equally  agreeable  to  Jane 
and  to  the  Marquis  of  Doreet,  though  the 
latter  fancied  he  could  tell  by  whom  it 
had  been  prompted. 

As  the  king  was  quitting  the  banquet- 
ing chamber  with  the  Lord  Protector,  he 
expressed  a  desire  that  his  sister  Elizabeth 
should  be  sent  for  to  the  Tower;  and, 
furthermore,  that  his  two  preceptors.  Sir 
John  Chekc  and  Dr.  Cox,  should  accom- 
pany the  princess.  Though  the  request 
did  not  seem  to  be  relished  by  his  uncle, 
he  made  no  objections  to  it ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  who  was  evidently 
delighted  by  the  notion,  volunteered  to 
go  to  Hertfbrd  for  the  princess.  Tliis 
proposal,  however,  was  peremptorily  re- 
jected by  the  Lord  Protector,  but  he  at 
length  agreed  that  his  brother's  esquire, 
Ugo  Harrington,  should  be  dispatched  od 
the  errand  with  a  sufficient  escoit. 

"  I  will  go  seek  Ugo,"  cried  Seymour, 
as  soon  as  his  brother's  consent  had  been 
obtained,  ''  and  dispatch  him  at  once  to 
Hertford." 

A  grateful  look  from  his  royal  nephew 
thanked  him  for  his  zeal. 

But  his  haste  to  depart  seemed  to  sur- 
prise and  displease  the  queen-dowager, 
for  she  called  out  to  him  somewhat  sharp- 
ly, "  Whither  so  fast,  Sir  Thomas  ?  Me- 
thinks  I  have  not  yet  dismissed  you,  and 
I  counted  upon  your  attendance  for  some 
little  while  longer." 

'^  I  pray  you  have  me  excused,  gracious 
madam,"  he  replied,  in  a  deeply  deferen- 
tial tone.  ^*I  have  his  majesty's  com- 
mands to  send  off  an  escort  to  bring  the 
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Princess  Elizabetli  from  Heitford.  As 
soon  as  I  have  executed  my  commission 
I  will  return." 

"  Is  Elizabeth  coming  to  the  Tower  ?" 
inquired  Catherine,  with  a  look  of  annoy- 
ance. 

"Ay,  madam,"  answered  Edward. 
"The  Lord  Protector  has  kindly  yielded 
to  my  desire  to  have  my  sister  near  me." 

"I  do  not  altogether  approve  of  her 
highness's  coming,"  observed  Hertford; 
"but  I  can  not  say  'nay'  to  your  majes- 
ty" 

While  this  was  going  on,  Seymour 
made  a  profound  reverence  to  the  king, 
bowed  with  equal  respect  to  Catherine — 
contriving  at  the  same  time  to  direct  a 
very  devoted  glance  towai'ds  her — ^and 
departed. 

Making  his  way  as  quickly  as  he  could 
through  the  crowd  of  gentlemen,  ushers, 
henchmen,  grooms  of  the  chamber,  yeo- 
men of  the  guard,  and  others  that  beset 
the  corridors  and  passages  which  he  tra- 
versed, he  at  last  reached  the  apartments 
assigned  to  him  in  the  Wardrobe  Tower ; 
a  structure  at  that  time  connected  with 
a  portion  of  the  palace  known  as  the 
"  King's  Lodgings."  On  entering  a  cir- 
cular stone  chanober,  garnished  with  arras, 
and  80  richly  furnished  that  its  original 
dnngeon-liko  look  was  completely  chang- 
ed, Seymour  found  the  person  of  whom 
he  was  in  quest  seated  beside  a  table,  on 
which  a  flask  of  wine  and  a  silver  goblet 
were  placed.  He  was  singing  an  Italian 
canzonet  with  much  taste  and  execution, 
his  voice  being  a  very  fine  tenor,  and  ac- 
companying himself  on  a  cittern.  On 
seeing  his  patron  he  instantly  discon- 
tinued his  song,  laid  down  the  instrui 
ment,  and  arose. 

Tall  and  gallant-looking,  Ugo  Harring- 
ton might  have  been  considered  very 
handsome,  had  not  a  sinister  expression 
detracted  materially  from  his  good  looks. 
His  age  was  somewhat  under  thirty.  His 
frame  was  slight  but  very  muscular,  his 
complexion  olive,  his  eyes  dark  and  quick, 
his  teeth  beautifully  even  and  white,  and 
in  strong  contrast  with  his  short,  silky, 
raven-black  mustaches  and  beard.  His 
looks  were  more  those  of  an  Italian  than 
an  Englishman ;  and,  indeed,  his  mother 
was  a  Florentine,  while  he  himself  had 
passed  most  of  his  youth  in  the  Tuscan 
capital  and  Rome.  He  was  richly  attired 
in  a  doublet  of  russet  velvet,  with  hose  to 
match,  and  a  furred  velvet  mantle  was 


lying  beside  him,  ready  to  be  put  on  when 
he  went  forth.  On  the  mantlo  were  laid 
a  long  rapier  and  a  poniard,  both  form- 
ing part  of  the  gallant  esquire's  ordinary 
equipments. 

Respectfully  saluting  Sir  Thomas,  he 
waited  till  the  latter  had  hastily  explained 
his  business  to  him,  and  then  declaring  he 
was  ready  to  proceed  on  the  errand  at 
once,  inquired  if  his  patron  had  any  fur- 
ther commands. 

"  Thou  shalt  take  a  short  missive  from 
mo  to  the  princess,  Ugo,"  replied  Sir 
Thomas.  "  Thou  canst  make  such  prepa- 
rations for  the  journey  as  are  needful 
while  I  prepare  it." 

Signifying  his  ready  assent,  the  esquire 
retired  to  an  inner  chamber,  while  Sey- 
mour sat  down  at  a  table  on  which  writ- 
ing materials  were  placed,  and  commenced 
the  letter. 

Apparently  what  he  wrote  did  not  sat- 
isfy Dim,  for,  on  reading  it,  he  tore  up 
the  paper,  and  threw  it  into  a  wood  fire, 
which  was  blazing  cheerily  on  the  hearth. 
He  then  began  anew,  but  the  second  let- 
ter pleased  him  no  better  than  the  first, 
and  was  likewise  consigned  to  the  flames. 
The  third  essay  proved  more  successful. 
Glancing  over  the  note  with  a  complacent 
smile,  he  muttered,  "  Methinks  this  will 
do  I"  and  then  placed  it  in  a  cover,  se- 
cured the  tender  dispatch  with  a  silken 
thread,  and  sealed  it  with  his  signet 
ring. 

While  he  was  writing  the  third  letter, 
his  esquire,  habited  for  the  journey,  re- 
turned to  the  room,  but  remained  stand- 
ing at  a  respectful  distance,  watching  him 
with  a  very  singular  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

"  Deliver  this  into  the  princess's  own 
hands,  Ugo,  at  a  convenient  opportunity. 
Thou  understand  est  ? — ha  !"  said  Sey- 
mour, giving  him  the  missive. 

"  Perfettamente,  monsignore,"  replied 
Harrington.  ^'But  I  confess  I  did  not 
expect  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  biglietto 
amoroso  at  this  moment,  when  I  had  rea- 
son to  believe  your  lordship  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  an  engagement  in  another  quar- 
ter." 

"Thy  conclusion  that  it  is  a  billet 
d'amour  with  which  I  have  charged  thee 
is  altogether  erroneous,  Ugo,"  said  Sey- 
mour, with  a  smile.  "  I  have  merely  in- 
dited a  few  words  of  good  counsel  to  the 
princess,  which  I  think  she  ought  to  re- 
ceive before   she  arrives  at  the  Tower. 
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Presume  not  too  much  on  my  familiarity 
towards  thee,  amico,  and,  above  alt,  never 
Beek  to  penetrate  my  secrets.  Be  con- 
tent to  act  as  I  direct  thee,  without  in- 
quiring into  the  motive.  The  time  will 
come  when  thou  wilt  be  well  rewarded  for 
any  services  thou  mayst  render  me  now." 

^'  Per  Sant'  Antonio !  I  am  sufficiently 
rewarded  already,"  rejoined  Harrington. 
''  You  have  been  a  most  munificent  patron 
to  me,  raonsignore." 

"  Nothing  to  what  I  will  be,  TJgo. 
But  I  must  have  blind  obedience  to  my 
behests." 

"  You  have  only  to  command,  monsig- 
nore.  But  I  would  I  might  prevail  upon 
you  to  abandon  this  dangerous  game,  in 
which,  I  fear  me  much,  you  will  fail ; 
while  you  will  assuredly  jeopardize  that 
of  which  yon  are  at  pix^sent  secure.  It 
seems  to  me  a  vain  pursuit — ^gettare  la 
Bustenza  e  prendere  I'ombra." 

**  I  am  resolved  to  risk  it,"  cried  Sey- 
mour, "  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may.  To  speak  truth,  Ugo,  I  am  so 
madly  in  love  with  the  charming  princess 
that  I  can  not  endure  the  thought  of  yok- 
ing myself  to  another." 

"  Your  lordship  was  wont  to  be  more 
prudent,"  observed  the  esquire,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  ^'  E  perche  questa  subita 
mutazione  ?  Una  poUastrina  non  ancora 
buena  per  la  tavola." 

"  Hold  thy  ribald  tongue  !"  cried  Sey- 
mour. "  My  passion  may  overmaster  my 
reason.  But  setting  aside  my  uncontrolla- 
ble love  for  the  princess,  which  would 
carry  me  to  any  lengths,  however  desper- 
ate, she  is  a  fer  richer  prize  than  the 
other.  Possession  of  her  hand  would  place 
me  near  the  throne." 

*'  You  are  irresistible,  monsignore — 
that  I  well  know — and  the  princess,  like 
any  other  donzella,  will  no  ooubt  accept 
you.  But  that  will  avail  you  little.  The 
council  will  never  sanction  the  match,  and 
by  the  late  king's  will  their  consent  must 
be  obtained." 

**  Thou  prat'st  in  rain,  Harrington.  I 
am  immovable.  Let  me  win  the  princess's 
consent,  and  all  the  rest  will  follow.  And 
by  my  halidame !  I  aliaU  win  it." 

^'  To  resolve  to  win,  is  to  be  sure  to 


win,  monsignore.  I  am  all  obedience. 
Not  only  shall  this  letter  be  delivered 
with  the  utmost  discretion  to  the  adora- 
ble princess  with  the  tresses  of  gold, 
which  seem  to  have  ensnared  your  lord- 
ship, and  which  I  must  needs  own  arc 
most  ravishingly  beautiful,  but  I  will  lose 
no  opportunity  of  sounding  your  praises 
in  her  ear." 

"Note  her  slightest  word  and  look 
when  thou  speakest  of  me,  Ugo,  and  re- 
port them." 

"You  shall  have  every  blush,  every 
downcast  look,  every  half-sigh  of  the  divi- 
nity faithfully  rendered,  monsignore.  'Tifl 
a  pity  I  can  not  take  my  cittern  with  me, 
or  I  might  sing  her  a  love-strain  which 
could  not  fail  to  move  her.  Lnckilv,  the 
enchanting  princess  speaks  Italian  fluent- 
ly, and  if  she  will  only  encourage  roe,  I 
will  converse  with  her  in  the  language  of 
love,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  say  more 
than  I  should  dare  utter  in  our  rude 
northern  tongue." 

"Go,  then,  and  success  go  with  thee!" 
cried  Sevmour.  "  Thou  must  reach  Hert* 
ford  with  the  escort  to-night,  and  set 
forth  on  thy  return  at  as  early  an  hour  to- 
morrow as  may  suit  the  princess.  Re- 
member, her  highnesses  governess,  Mis- 
tress Catherine  Ashley,  and  the  king's 
preceptors  are  to  come  with  thee,  and 
make  it  thy  business  to  stir  up  the  two 
learned  drones,  that  they  occasion  thee 
no  needless  delay." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  monsignore,"  replied 
Harrington;  buckling  on  his  rapier,  and 
attaching  the  point  to  his  girdle.  Throw- 
ing his  mantle  over  his  shoulder,  he  then 
followed  his  patron  out  of  the  chamber. 

An  escort  of  some  five-and-twenty  well- 
mounted  arquebusiers  was  quickly  provid- 
ed by  Seymour,  who  at  the  same  time  or- 
dered his  own  charger  to  be  saddled  for 
Harrington.  All  being  soon  in  readiness, 
the  gallant  esquire  crossed  the  stone 
bridge  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  rode  forth 
from  the  Bulwark  Gate,  and  took  his  way 
towards  Hertford,  accomplishing  the  dis- 
tance, about  one-and-twenty  miles,  in  less 
than  three  hours,  which  in  those  daysi 
and  in  the  winter  season,  was  not  bad 
traveling. 
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Ik  the  penitential  days  of  Louis  XIY., 
when  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  sac- 
ceeded  in  patting  the  belles  of  his  court  in 
high  dresses,  and  making  the;  princes  of 
the  blood  walk  beside  her  sedan  to  mass, 
the  dullness  and  devotion  of  Versailles, 
debarred  ft'om  all  the  sweets  of  scandal, 
was  somewhat  enlivened  by  a  tale  which 
began  to  circulate  regarding  one  of 
madatne's  most  distinguished  protegees. 
The  young  lady  was  in  her  nineteenth 
year,  and  would  have  been  a  court-beauty, 
had  beauties  been  then  acknowledged; 
but  the  mighty  marchioness  did  not  per- 
mit such  things;  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Bethune  had  been  placed,  nobody  knew 
how,  under  her  special  protection.  The 
hlood  of  Sully  and  of  Rohan  mingled  in  the 
fair  girl's  veins.  She  was  heiress  to  broad 
lands  in  Provence  and  Languedoc.  Her 
birth,  her  beauty,  and  her  fortune  might 
have  commanded  one  of  the  best  matches 
on  earth,  or  at  least  in  France;  but 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  her  friends, 
the  Jesuits,  were  determined  on  making 
her  a  bride  of  Heaven. 

Rosalie  de  Bethune's  mother  had  early 
lost  her  husband  in  a  duel  fought  in  de< 
fense  of  her  reputation.  Subsequently, 
the  bereaved  widow  was  known  as  one  of 
the  gayest  ladies  at  the  court  presided 
over  by  Madame  de  Montespan ;  but 
having  survived  her  youthful  charms,  and 
come  to  the  days  of  De  Maintenon  and 
devotion,  she  was  converted  to  the  most 
ascetic  piety,  and  died,  bequeathing  her 
daughter  with  her  whole  fortune  to  the 
Convent  of  St.  Rosalie.  It  had  been 
founded  by  one  of  the  young  lady's  an- 
cestors, ages  before  the  name  of  Huguenot 
was  known  to  the  Bethunes.  Their  pa- 
tronage had  been  withdrawn  from  all 
convents  since  the  Reformation,  when 
they,  as  well  as  the  Rohans,  became  Cal- 
vin's men ;  but  the  nunnery  had  held  its 
ancient  place  on  one  of  the  dry  sandy 
plains  of  Provence,  leagues  away  from 
town  or  village,  and  also  kept  up  the 
strict  disciplme  of  the  holy  St.  Benedict. 


Though  of  Calvinistic  descent,  the  heiress 
had  been  reconciled  to  the  Church  in  her 
early  childhood,  Madame  de  Bethune  be- 
ing too  much  of  a  court-lady  to  hold  a 
faith  frowned  on  by  Louis  )e  Grand. 
Even  the  piety  of  her  patroness  had  never 
suspected  the  young  heiress  of  the  slight- 
est leaning  to  heresy.  Nevertheless,  a 
life  spent  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Rosalie  was 
a  prospect  which  no  eloquence  could  re- 
commend to  her  taste.  In  vain  the  spir- 
itual fathers,  old  and  young,  of  madame's 
chosen  society  set  before  her  the  sinful- 
ness and  vanity  of  the  world ;  the  risks 
her  youth  ran  in  the  midst  of  its  many 
temptations ;  and  the  special  judgments 
she  might  expect  for  despising  her 
mother's  dying  wish  and  solemn  dedica- 
tion of  her  to  the  saint  whose  name  she 
had  received  in  baptism.  One  assured 
her,  that  no  honorable  man  would  marry 
a  woman  with  such  terrors  hanging  over 
her;  another  found  out,  that  there  had 
been  leprosy  as  well  as  heresy  in  her  fam- 
ily, ana  both  would  certainly  break  out 
with  renewed  violence  in  the  degenerate 
branch  which  dared  to  refuse  the  saintly 
vail ;  a  third  reminded  her  that,  with  her 
fortune  and  talents,  she  had  every  pros- 
pect of  becoming  an  abbess,  reigning  over 
a  community  of  obedient  sisters,  extend- 
ing the  fame  and  influence  of  the  convent, 
and  probably  attaining  to  the  honors  of 
canonization. 

Neither  the  wrath  to  be  expected  from 
Heaven,  nor  the  distinctions  the  Church 
had  to  bestow,  could  move  the  obdurate 
heiress  of  the  Bethunes.  She  respected 
her  mother's  dying  wishes,  she  venerated 
the  sanctity  of  the  cloister,  half  her  for- 
tune was  at  St.  Rosalie's  service ;  but  she 
had  no  vocation  for  monastic  life,  and  into 
the  convent  she  would  not  go.  Unfortu- 
nately, Pere  Duroque,  madame's  ally  and 
the  king's  confessor,  was  first-cousin  to  the 
Abbess  of  St.  Rosalie ;  moreover,  it  was  a 
triumph  for  the  faith  that  the  last  descend- 
ant of  two  such  heretical  &milies  should 
retire  with  all  her  wealth  to  the  solitary 
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convent  erected  by  her  piuos  ancestor; 
yet,  to  give  the  sacrifice  eelat^  it  must  ap- 
pear to  be  voluntary ;  and  those  ghostly 
counsellors  were  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  world  they  despised  and  cen- 
sured, to  know  that  ladies  rarely  hold  out 
against  advice  and  persuasion  so  fiercely 
except  there  be  a  lover  in  the  case.  The 
usual  machinery  of  espionage  and  inquiry 
was  therefore  set  to  work.  Between  her 
confessor,  her  maid,  and  some  inferior  in- 
struments, it  was  discovered  that  a  secret 
correspondence  had  existed  for  some  time 
between  the  heiress  and  the  Count 
d'Ambois.  The  count  was  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  family  and  very  reduced  estate. 
The  king  had  made  him  an  officer  of  the 
bedchamber ;  and  his  mother  had  con- 
trived to  get  him  iji  trod  need  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Bethune,  with  whom  the  count 
said  he  had  fallen  in  love;  the  young 
heiress  believed  him ;  and  his  mother  con- 
nived, encouraged,  and  assisted  the  ro- 
mance, which  was  carried  on  with  great 
privacy,  for  fear  of  the  mighty  marchio- 
ness. This  being  made  out,  the  necessary 
steps  were  taken.  The  count  and  his 
mother  were  admonished  to  break  ofifthe 
afifair,  with  a  promise  of  place  and  pension 
if  they  obeyed,  and  lettres  de  cachet  if  they 
refused.  In  consequence,  letters  and 
locks  of  hair  were  returned  with  all  speed. 
The  count  found  out  his  heart  had  never 
been  affected.  He  set  forth  the  same  day 
on  a  tour  of  Italy  and  Spain ;  and  his 
mother  employed  all  her  credit  to  redeem 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  money-lending  gold- 
smith, a  richly-wrought  crucifix,  set  with 
])reciou8  stones,  and  believed  to  contain  a 
chip  of  the  true  cross,  which  she  forth- 
with presented  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Rosalie.  The  crucifix  was  an  heirloom  in 
the  Ambois  family,  and  according  to  the 
tradition  of  that  noble  house,  had  been 
presented  to  its  first  marquis  by  the  fa- 
mous Doge  Dandolo,  from  the  spoils  of 
Constantinople.  Their  arms  and  quarter- 
ings  were  engraven  on  its  reverse  ;  it  had 
descended  from  marquis  to  marquis  with 
the  ch&teau  and  estate;  and  long  after 
these  were  gone,  it  served  the  &mily  ne- 
cessities with  the  said  goldsmith  and  his 
congeners. 

On  this  occasion,  it  served  their  for- 
tunes also.  The  nuns  of  St.  Rosalie  sent 
back  their  thanks,  and  partly  promised 
the  good  offices  of  their  patroness  above. 
Madame  d* Ambois  was  taken  into  court 
&yor,  and  got  a  pension;  her  son  was 


made  keeper  of  the  king's  wardrobe ;  yet 
the  point  was  not  gained.  In  spite  of  the 
desertion  of  her  lover,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  forbidden  the  court,  that 
people  had  orders  not  to  visit  her,  that 
her  confessor  placed  her  under  an  inter- 
dict at  once  from  the  mass  and  the  thea- 
ter— the  heiress  of  the  Bethunes  held 
out,  till  her  spii'itual  advisers  agreed  that 
the  Huguenot  blood  was  in  her,  and  some 
pretext  was  sought  for  sending  her  to  the 
Bastile.  On  the  very  day  in  which  she 
had  been  admonished  of  this  design,  by 
a  guard  being  privately  placed  over  her 
in  her  family  hotel,  whicn  she  had  con- 
tinued to  occupy  with  the  old  maitresse 
and  servants,  the  heiress  was  sitting 
alone  in  one  of  the  great  salons,  musing 
over  her  unlucky  wealth,  which  left  her 
no  choice  between  the  Bastile  and  the 
convent.  Of  course,  her  entire  household 
had  been  long  in  the  service  of  her  ene- 
mies, and  acted  as  so  many  spies.  They 
were  all  apprised  of  the  steps  about  to 
be  taken,  and  rather  satisfied  that  things 
were  coming  to  a  climax,  when  the  three 
musketeers  took  their  station  at  the  foot 
of  the  grand  staircase.  But  even  the 
porter  was  surprised  when,  in  the  fall  of 
the  winter  twilight,  a  monk  presented 
himself,  and  demanded  leave  to  speak 
with  mademoiselle's  confessor.  The  rev- 
erend father  had  been  installed  within 
doors  in  the  deceased  lady's  time,  and 
knew  better  than  to  give  up  his  vantage- 
ground.  The  monk  was  introduced  to 
his  study  without  delay,  and  the  confessor 
was  somewhat  startled  when  he  presented 
a  letter  from  the  vicar-general,  command- 
ing that  Brother  Cyprian  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  should  be  permitted  to  speaik 
privately  with  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune* 
The  reverend  father  had  seen  letters 
from  the  vicar-general  before ;  the  pres- 
ent was  his  hand  and  seal,  and  Brother 
Cyprian  looked  grave  and  trusty  enough 
to  be  employed  on  such  a  mission.  He 
was  a  man  about  middle  height ;  no  one 
could  have  guessed  his  age,  but  there 
was  nothing  of  decay  about  him.  His 
frame  looked  thin  and  wiry ;  his  face  had 
a  fixed  expression,  like  that  given  by 
death ;  and  his  eyes,  which  were  at  once 
sunken  and  fiery,  had  a  keen  searching 
power  in  them  which  the  confessor  did 
not  care  to  meet.  According  to  the  rules 
of  the  society,  Brother  Cyprian  was  his 
superior  for  the  time.  The  monk  evi- 
dently knew  it,  and  would  give  no  inform- 
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ation  tonching  bis  mode  of  procedure 
with  the  refiactoryheircsB.  Tbocontbssor 
bad  hoped  for  the  glory  of  her  reclama- 
tioD ;  but  the  vicar-gen eial's  commaud 
must  be  obeyed,  aud  Brother  Cyprian 
WB8  conducted  to  her  ealon. 

The  maid,  who  got  absoiution  for  peep- 
ing through  the  Tceyhole,  saw  them  to- 
gether, but  could  catch  neither  word  nor 
meaning,  except  that  her  mistress  looked 
first  frightened,  then  thoughtful,  and  at 
last  resolved ;  while  the  monk's  face 
never  altered;  and  the  pious /e 
olared  in  her  confession,  that  his  eyes 
seemed  to  look  through  the  door  into  her 
very  heart.  The  conference  did  not  last 
long,  but  it  proved  effectual.  Within 
half  an  hour  after  Brother  Cyprian's 
departure,  which  was  accomplished  so 
ailently  that  the  musketeers  only  saw  bira 
paas,  mademoiselle  announced  her  deter- 
mination to  fulfill  her  mother's  dying 
wishes,  and  take  the  vail  of  St.  Rosalie. 
The  confessor  ground  his  teeth  over  the 
Imuor  and  triumph  he  had  lost,  but  at 
the  same  time  made  a  vow  of  extensive 
tapera  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Cyprian,  to 
nhose  special  intei'ferenco  he  attributed 
the  remarkable  success  of  the  monk  who 
bure  his  name.  Madame  de  Maintenou 
and  her  pious  coiidjutora  were  more  sin- 
cerely delighted,  though  no  inquiry  could 
dbcover  who  the  envoy  waa,  or  whence 
he  came.  It  waa  even  reported  that  the 
vicar-genoral,  in  his  first  surprise,  had 
positively  affirmed  lie  never  wrote  the 
letter,  and  knew  nothing  of  Brother 
Oyprian,  which  it  waa  not  thought  politic 
to  persevere  in,  though  the  king  himself 
suggested  that  a  miracle  might  have  taken 
place.  What  matter  ? — the  spiritual  vic- 
tory was  gained ;  and  the  lands  in  Pro- 
veoce  and  I^anguedoc  secured,  for  the 
Inst  descendant  of  the  Rohans  and  the 
Bethuncs  took  the  vail,  and  became  a  nan 
in  the  Convent  of  St.  Rosalie. 

The  circumstauces  which  induced  her 
lo  take  the  vows,  and  to  which  a  strong 
tinge  of  the  miraculous  was  imparted  in 
the  provinces,  gave   the  event  immense 
interest.    It  was  not  permitted  to  sub- 
side.    The  abbess  and  nuns  who   had 
welcomed  with  open  arms  this  val 
accession  to  their  commimity,  soon  1 
to  publish  such  tales  of  the  devotio: 
austerities  of  Sister  Rosalie— the  nu 
chosen  and  been  permitted  to  retai 
saintly   name — as    made    their    oo 
Ihiiious    throughout    the    south    ai 
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dwelling-place  of  a  probable  addition  to 
the  calendar.  It  was  asserted  that,  for 
weeks  together,  she  never  slept  at  all ; 
that  her  prayers  ascended  night  and  day 
fiom  their  chapel  altar  ;  that  the  only  bed 
she  would  consent  to  occupy  was  a  flat 
tombstone;  and  her  use  of  the  scourge 
and  haircloth,  her  prolonged  fasts,  and  ex- 
hortations to  do  likewise,  created  a  pious 
ferment  of  emulation  among  the  sister- 
hood. Then  came  tales  of  a  still  more 
marvelous  character :  lights  were  seen  in 
Sister  Rosalie's  cell  which  no  earthly  hand 
had  kindled  ;  voices  were  heard  convers. 
ing  with  her  when  she  prayed  alone  in 
the  cbaiiel ;  a  plant  in  the  convent  garden, 
believea  to  be  dying,  revived  and  put 
forth  new  buds  at  her  touch  ;  and  a  nuu, 
long  bcdriddeu,  benefited  bo  much  by 
her  prayers  that  she  rose  and  walked  to 

These  miracles  increased  in  number 
and  magnitude  as  they  went  abroad. 
The  powei-8  of  Sister  Rosalie  brought 
visitors  from  village  and  chikteau  to  the 
'ent.  To  aeoui'o  an  interest  in  her 
prayers  for  family  hopes  and  troubles,  the 
rich  offered  gifls  to  the  altar ;  the  peas- 
antry, to  the  cellar  or  larder ;  and  hun- 
dreds who  laboied  under  such  visible 
difficulties  as  a  withered  limb  or  an  mi- 
manageable  sore,  supplicated  healing  from 
the  touch  of  her  holy  hand.  The  list  of 
miracles  consequently  extended  every 
day,  though  numbers  were  disappointed 
for  want  of  faith.  The  convent  bade 
fair  to  bo  the  licheal  in  Provence.  Its 
fame  reached  Versailles ;  and  as  a  weight 
of  sanctity  was  just  then  wanted  to  cast 
into  the  scale  against  Port  Royal  and  the 
Jansenists,  the  whole  court  turned  out  in 
pilgrimi^es  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Rosalie 
and  her  chosen  nun.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  did  not  take  the  journey,  neither 
did  the  king,  for  it  was  winter,  and  very 
bad  weather;  but  thcv  sent  a  great 
abundance  of  needlework  from  St.  Cyr, 
and  as  the  popular  preachers  came  out 
that  Lent  on  Sister  Rosalie  and  her  mi- 
raculous conversions,  they  got  their  full 
share  of  the  glory. 

The  convent  was  still  in  the  full  blaze 
Jking  as 
icl,  as  of 
1  another 
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with  a  glare  redder  than  that  of  the 
coining    daj,  and    the  Convent    of   St. 
Rosalie  was  a  flaming  pile  before  the  hon- 
est peasants  could  understand  the  cause. 
Substantial  as  it  looked,  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  fabric  had  been  timber,  dry  as 
time  and  that  southern  air  could  make  it. 
The  fire,  therefore,  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  the  hamlets  were  so  far  from 
the  nunnery,  that  when  the  nearest  neigh- 
bors reached  the  spot,  the  burning  roof 
and  part  of  the  walls  had  fallen  in,  and 
out  of  the  whole  establishment  no  living 
creature  escaped  but  the  porteress,  the 
wood-cutter,  and  the  convent  dog.     Their 
habitations  being  in  the  outskirts,  they 
could  give  no  account  of  the  fire,  but  that 
the  convent  was  in  flames  when  the  glare 
and   the  noise  roused  them  from  their 
sleep.    It  was  too  late  to  make  their  way 
into    the  inner  passages ;  they  thought 
they  heard  cries  mingling  with  the  roar 
of  the  flumes;  but  none  of  the  sisterhood 
ever  appeared,  and  the  miracle-working 
nun  must  have  perished  among  the  rest, 
for  she  was   praying  that  night  in  the 
chapel,  and  it  was  first  consumed.    The 
wonders  of  the  terrible  calamity  did  not 
end  here.    Though  guarded  by  the  pro- 
vincial police,  and  diligently  sought  over, 
no  remnant  of  the  costly  plate  or  jewels 
with  which  the  altar  had  been  enriched 
could    be  found  in  the    charred    ruins 
Gems,  gold,  and  silver  were  known  to  be 
incombustible ;  but  they  had  disappeared, 
though  the  ashes  of  the  poor  nuns  were 
partly  gathered.     No  inquiry,  no  investi- 
gation could  throw  light  on  the  mysteri- 
ous fire.    The  porteress  and  the  wood- 
cutter, though  examined  by  bishops  and 
priests,  had  no  other  story  to  tell ;  nor 
was  any  addition  to  their  testimony  ever 
obtained,  except  that  of  a  solitary  shep- 
herd, who  stated,  that  on  the  night  St. 
Ko^ilie  was  burned,  a  pair  of  mounted 
travelers,  with   black  horses  of  unusual 
size,   and  huge  saddle-bags,  had  passed 
liiin  on  the  heath,  and  inquired  the  near- 
est way  to  the  sea.    All  along  the  south- 
ern coast,  those  travelers  were  watched 
and  searched  for  in  vain.    The  shepherd 
could  give  no  account  of  their  faces ;  he 
said  the  moon  was  under  a  cloud  when 
they  passed.    The  peasantry  began  to  find 
out  that  Sister  Rosalie's  miracles  had  not 
been  genuine;  a  question  arose  among 
them  regarding  the  agency  by  which  they 
had  been  performed.    The  unaccountable 
fire  did  not  seem  to  them  an  event  of 


saintly  origin.  Nothing  could  be  made 
of  it,  and  it  might  encourage  heresy  ;  so 
the  authorities,  temporal  and  spiritual,  did 
their  best  to  get  the  convent  forgotten, 
and  the  peasants  of  the  plain  took  care  to 
avoid  its  ruins  after  nigntfall. 

Yeara  passed  away.  The  Count  d'Am- 
bois  and  his  mother  kept  the  place  and 
pensions  they  had  gained  by  giving  up 
the  heiress  of  the  Bethunes ;  but  though 
devout  and  obsequious  as  the  reigning 
marchioness  could  desire,  they  never  ad- 
vanced a  step  further  in  court  favor. 
There  was  no  more  use  for  them.  The 
strange  and  terrible  conclusion  of  the 
business  in  which  they  had  served  cast  an 
ominous  shadow  on  them  ;  the  people  in 
power  did  not  care  for  the  instruments  of 
such  a  work,  and  what  was  worse,  no 
eligible  woman  would  hold  parley  with 
the  count  on  matrimonial  subjects.  Lit- 
tle profit  had  been  made  by  what  Madame 
d'Ambois  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  their 
great  sacrifice ;  however,  she  was  not  the 
lady  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  while  just  keep- 
ing clear  of  being  troublesome  enough  to 
get  banished  the  court,  her  claims  were  so 
often  and  so  variously  presented  to  royal 
notice,  that  at  length,  by  way  of  pension- 
ing them  off,  her  son  was  appointed  one 
of  the  cUtachSs  to  the  special  emba&sy  sent 
to  Berlin,  where  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg was  about  to  be  crowned  first  King 
of  Prussia,  and  raadame  was  permitted  to 
accompany  him. 

It  is  said  that  Berlin  was  never  so  full 
of  odd  and  unaccountable  people  as  at  the 
splendid  coronation  of  the  first  Frederick. 
Adventurers  from  all  corners  of  Europe 
crowded  to  the  capital  of  the  new  king- 
dom.   Traditions  still  exist  of  the  hi^ 
play  and  fatal  duels  which  came  off  in  the 
interludes  of  the  royal  festivities.    The 
latter  were  on  a  scale  so  magnificent  and 
prolonged  as  to  tire  the  eyes  and  exhaust 
the  patience  of  every  body  concerned,  ex- 
cept the  new-made  king,  whose  love  of 
pomp  and  paseant  was  insatiable.    They 
wound  up  with  a  masked  ball  at  the  palace, 
to  which  all  comers  were  welcome  ;  and 
where,  consequently,  the  police  would  be 
in  attendance  too.    The  company  was  im- 
mense, and  the  great  salons  a  sight  to  bo 
remembered,  filled  as  they  were  with  all 
varieties  of  costume.    Madame  d' Ambois 
and  her  son  were  there.    The  old  Parisian 
dame,  though  verging  on  sixty,  did  not 
think  herself  past  a  mask ;  and  it  was  with 
many  complaints  of  the  niggardly  allow* 
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ance  assigned  thotn,  that  they  assumed 
the  characters  of  a  monk  and  a  nun,  as 
the  least  costly ;  they  went  in  a  hired  car- 
riage, and  mixed,  unnoticed,  with  the 
motley  throng.  Nobody  knew  them,  and 
ihey  knew  nobody.  The  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  embassy  were  all  present ; 
but  the  count  and  his  mother  had  come 
from  court  under  a  cloud,  and  they  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  acknowledge 
their  existence  any  where,  much  less  at  a 
masked  ball.  The  count  was  an  agreeable 
man,  and  his  mother  could  talk  cleverly ; 
but  that  night  the  damp  of  their  fortunes 
fell  on  them.  In  spite  of  masks  and  the 
best  intentions,  they  failed  to  interest  any- 
body in  the  gay  crowd,  were  pronouncing 
it  a  very  dull  evening,  and  talking  of  go- 
ing home  a  little  afler  midnight,  when  a 
vailed  sultana,  whose  magnificent  Eastern 
costume  and  matchless  eyes,  flashing 
through  two  slits  in  her  vail,  had  been  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  assembly,  came 
up  to  the  corner  where  they  stood,  enter- 
ed at  once  into  conversation  atler  the 
manner  of  masks,  and,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, addressed  herself  especially  to  the 
count.  It  was  a  lady's  voice,  and  a  fine- 
toned  one.  A  small  and  beautiful  hand, 
evidently  displayed  for  the  purpose,  gave 
further  assurance  of  a  true  sultana.  Per- 
haps her  son  had  made  an  impression  on 
some  German  princess ;  at  all  events,  he 
could  take  care  of  himself,  and  Madame 
d^Ambois  discreetly  retired  into  a  quiet 
chat  with  an  old  miner,  who,  she  had  rea- 
son to  think,  was  a  Hungarian  nobleman, 
very  tired  of  the  masquerade,  and  waiting 
for  his  carriage ;  but  she  kept  her  eye,  and 
her  ear  also,  on  the  pair ;  heard  the  sul- 
tana offer  to  confess  to  the  monk,  and  saw 
him  follow  her  through  the  suite  of  salons, 
till  she  lost  sight  of  them  at  a  small  side- 
door,  covered  with  rich  drapery,  and  lead- 
ing to  a  private  cabinet,  where  Frederick 
had  given  audience  to  his  &vorite  uphol- 
sterers, and  debated  questions  of  dress  and 
decoration  for  those  crowning  days.  Mad- 
ame watched  and  waited  long,  but  they 
did  not  reappear.  The  miner  lefl  her,  and 
went  his  way.  She  got  into  other  chats, 
and  did  some  small  flirtation  with  the  help 
of  her  court-training  and  some  talent  for 
the  work,  in  spite  of  years  and  adverse 
fortune.    But  hours  passed,  the  company 


began  to  grow  thinner,  and  still  there  was 
no  return  of  her  son.  She  explored  the 
rooms  in  search  of  him  and  the  sultana ; 
no  trace  of  either  could  she  find.  There 
might  be  modes  of  egress  from  that 
cabinet  with  which  she  was  not  acquaint- 
ed. Out  of  the  side-door  they  had  not 
come.  There  might  be  snares  laid  for  the 
count,  though  he  was  poor  and  prudent. 
It  was  six  in  the  morning,  and  madame 
would  wait  no  longer.  She  made  her  way 
boldly  to  the  cabinet;  the  rich  drapery 
covered  the  doorway ;  it  was  but  a  step 
from  the  great  salon,  yet  nobody  had 
thought  of  turning  in  there.  A  single 
lamp  lighted  the  small  but  elegant  apart- 
ment; It  was  hung  with  green  damask, 
and  festooned  with  flowers,  and  there  was 
her  son,  alone,  reclining  on  a  sofa,  with  his 
monk's  frock  drawn  closely  round  him. 
He  seemed  asleep ;  but  as  madame  step- 
ped up  to  wake  him,  her  feet  splashed  in 
something  on  the  floor :  it  was  blood ! 
The  mother's  shrieks  brought  company, 
seiTants,  and  police  into  the  private  cabi- 
net, and  tlie  count  was  found  reclining  in 
an  easy  attitude,  but  siifl*  and  cold,  with 
a  dagger  driven  deep  into  his  left  side. 
Its  hilt  was  a  crucifix  nchly  wrought  in 
gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  bearing 
on  its  reverse  the  arms  andquartcringsof 
D'Ambois.  It  was  the  very  gifl  with 
which  madame  had  propitiated  the  pow- 
ers of  the  court,  and  the  nuns  of  St.  Rosa- 
lie. The  unfortunate  woman  knew  it  at 
first  sight,  and  the  circumstance  was  be- 
lieved to  have  upset  her  brain,  for  she  lost 
her  reason  from  that  hour,  and  would 
never  talk  of  any  thing  but  the  burned 
convent  and  Sister  Rosalie.  No  research 
or  inquiry  afler  the  vailed  sultana  was 
spared,  but  trace  or  tidings  of  her  were 
never  gained  by  the  police  in  Prussia  or 
elsewhere.  One  curious  fact,  however, 
came  to  light,  which  only  involved  the 
afi|iir  in  deeper  mystery — ^it  was  dL-^cover- 
ed  that  sundry  jewelers  and  goldsmiths 
in  the  large  German  towns  had  purchased 
from  passing  travelers,  supposed  to  be 
foreign  noblemen,  valuable  plate  and  oth- 
er costly  articles,  known  to  have  been 
presented  to  the  convent  in  Provence, 
which,  though  nobody  could  tell  how, 
must  have  escaped  tne  burning  of  St. 
Rosalie. 
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By  the  thousands  of  hands  which  will 
open  this  volume,  it  will  be  opened  ac- 
companied by  very  mournful  feelings ; 
this  is  the  last  portion  we  can  possibly  re- 
ceive now  from  that  gifted  and  glowing 
pen  which  has  so  often  enchanted  us.  It 
can  lay  no  additional  escutcheon  of  glory 
or  brilliancy  upon  the  hearse  of  its  illus- 
trious author,  but  it  sustains,  of  course, 
all  the  fame  won  by  the  previous  volumes 
of  the  history.  The  reader  will  not  find 
here  any  pictures  so  brilliant  as  those 
which  startled  and  charmed  the  imagina- 
tion in  former  volumes ;  there  is  no  such 
painting  as  we  had  in  the  trial  of  the 
bishops,  or  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  or 
the  marvellously-delightful  panorama  of 
the  state  of  England  during  the  periods 
of  the  later  Stuarts  and  William ;  but  it 
is  all  in  the  well-known  style.  The  stately 
tramp  and  clang  of  the  rapid  sentences, 
the  bright  and  vivid  presentation  of  por- 
traits and  of  scenes;  and  now  that  the 
work  is  done,  it  must  be  said,  great  as  our 
regret  may  be,  that  we  shall  read  of  this 
delightftil  history  no  more.  It  has  a  per- 
fect unity.  Commencing  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  precipitated  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  it  closes  in  this  volume  with 
the  death  of  William  in  1702.  No  other 
hand  has  touched  any  of  these  lines,  the 
great  historian  had  himself  given  his  final 
touches  and  corrections  to  all  the  pages 
within  six  of  the  close  of  the  volume  ;  and 
the  remaining  six,  devoted  to  the  death 
of  the  powerful  prince,  the  statesman 
whose  memory  he  has  so  embalmed,  are 
here  as  he  left  them,  nor  do  they  need 
any  words  of  apology;  with  a  somber, 
but  most  appropriate  grace,  the  curtain 
fills  behind  the  silver-shielded  coffin  of 
the  author's  most  beloved  hero  William ; 
and  the  death-scene — ^the  last  hours  of  the 
kini^  who  served  our  nation  in  our  need 
so  well — are  portrayed  with  all  the  histo- 
nan's  vigor  and  tenderness. 


•  77u  History  of  England^  from  the  Accession  of 
James  the  Second.  Bj  Lord  Macaulay.  Vol.  V. 
Longman  &  Co. 


[  We  shall  not  attempt  any  condensed 
analysis  of  this  volume.  The  reader  will 
perhaps  find  that  the  events  which  pass 
before  the  eye  in  the  perusal  of  it  are  as 
important  as  most  of  those  recorded  in 
the  narrative  of  preceding  years.  A 
mournful  interest  gathers  round  the 
prince,  who,  still  encompassed  with  em- 
barrassments, is  preparing  now  to  quit 
the  scene.  With  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
the  historian  has  brought  out  the  question 
of  standing  armies,  then  beheld  naturally 
by  patriotic  men  with  great  jealousy  and 
fear.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  mori» 
interested  in  those  little  episodes — with 
which  of  course,  as  usual,  the  history 
abounds — ^in  which  a  domestic  incident  is 
made  to  give  a  color  and  light  to  a  stream 
of  political  events.  True  to  himself.  Lord 
Macaulay,  in  this  volume,  finds  some  work 
for  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
— the  first  volume  contained  the  attack  on 
William  Penn;  the  second  on  George 
Fox  ;  this  last  volume  contains  the  story 
of  Spencer  Cowper,  and  the  handsome 
Quaker,  which,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to 
notice,  does  not  lack  the  narrator's  usual 
bitterness  against  his  old  associates  and 
relations.  We  have  referred  to  the  story 
some  few  pages  back.  We  believe,  too, 
that  it  is  capable  of  quite  another  render- 
ing ;  but  here,  as  a  specimen  of  onr  au- 
thor's effective  power,  we  give  it,  as  he 
gives  it,  in  detail : 

"At  Hertford  resided  an  opulent  Quaker 
family  named  Stout  A  pretty  young  woman 
of  this  family  had  lately  sunk  into  a  melancho- 
ly of  a  kind  not  very  unusual  in  girls  of  strong 
sensibility  and  lively  imagination  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  restraints  of  austere  religious  socie- 
ties. Her  dress,  her  look,  her  gestures,  indi- 
cated the  disturbance  of  her  mind.  She  some- 
times hinted  her  dislike  of  the  sect  to  which  she 
belonged.  She  complained  that  a  canting  watch- 
man, who  was  one  of  the  brotherhood,  luul  held 
forth  against  her  at  a  meeting.  She  threatened 
to  go  beyond  sea,  to  throw  herself  out  of  win- 
dow, to  drown  herselfl  To  two  or  three  of  her 
associates  she  owned  that  she  was  in  love,  and 
on  one  occasion  she  plainly  sflid  that  the  man 
whom  she  loved  was  one  whom  she  never  could 
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many.    In  fiu^  the  object  of  her  fondness  was 
Speocer  Gowper,  who  was  akeady  married. 
She  at  length  wrote  to  him  in  lanp;uaffe  which 
she  nerer  would  have  used  if  her  mtellect  had 
not  been  disordered.    He,  like  an  honest  nian. 
took  no  advantage  of  her  unhappj  state  of 
mind,  and  did  his  best  to  avoid  her.     His  pru- 
dence mortified  her  to  such  a  degree  that  on  one 
occasion  she  went  into  fits.    It  was  necessary, 
however,  that  he  should  see  her,  when  he  came 
to  Hertford  at  the  spring  assizes  of  1699  ;  for  he 
had  been  intrusted  with  some  money  wiiich 
was  due  to  her  on  mortgage.    He  called  on  her 
for  this  purpose  late  one  evening,  and  delivered 
a  bag  of  gold  to  her.    She  pressed  him  to  be  the 
guest  of  her  family,  but  he  excused  himself  and 
retired.    The  next  morning  she  was  found  dead 
among  the  stakes  of  a  mill-dam  on  the  stream 
called  the  Priory  River.      That  she  had  de- 
stroyed herself  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
doubt    The  coroner's  inquest  found  that  she 
bad  drowned  herself  while  in  a  state  of  mental 
derangement    But  her  family  was  unwilling  to 
admit  that  she  had  shortened  her  own  life,  and 
looked  about  for  somebody  who  might  be  ac- 
cused of  murdering  her.    The  last  person  who 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  in  her  company 
was  Spencer  Gowper.     It  chanced  that  two  at- 
tomejs  and  a  scrivener,  who  had  come  down 
from  town  to  the  Hertford  assizes,  had  been 
overheard,  on  the  unhappy  night,  talking  over 
their  wine  about  the  charms  and  flirtations  of 
.the  handsome  Quaker  girl,  in  the  light  way  in 
which  such  subjects  are  sometimes  discussed 
even  at  the  circuit  tables  and  mess  tables  of  our 
more  refined  generation.      Some  wild  words, 
susceptible  of  a  double  meaning,  were  used 
about  the  way  in  which  she  had  jilted  one 
lover,  and  the  way  in  which  another  lover  would 
ponish  her  for  her  coquetry.     On  no  better 
grounds  than  these  her  relations  imagined  that 
Spencer  Cowper  had,  with  the  assistance  of  these 
three  retainers  of  the  law,  strangled  her,  and 
thrown  her  corpse  into  the  water.    There  was 
absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  crime.    There  was 
no  evidence  that  any  one  of  the  accused  had  any 
motive  to  commit  such  a  crime ;  there  was  no 
evidence  that  Spencer  Cowper  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  persons  who  were  said  to  be  his 
accomplicea     One  of  those  persons,  indeed,  he 
had  never  seen.    But  no  story  is  too  absurd  to 
be  imposed  on  minds  blinded  by  religious  and 
political  fitnattcism.    The  Quakers  and  the  To- 
ries joined  to  raise  a  formidable  clamor.    The 
Quakers  had,  in  those  days,  no  scruples  about 
capital  punishments.    They  would,  indeed,  as 
Spencer  Cowper  said  bitterly,  but  too  truly,  ra- 
ther send  four  innocent  men  to  the  gallows  than 
let  it  be  believed  that  one  who  had  their  light 
within  her  had  conunitted  suicide.    The  Tories 
exulted  in  the  prospect  of  winning  two  seats 
from  the  Whigs.    The  whole  kingdom  was  di- 
vided between  Stouts  and  Cowpers.     At  the 
summer  assises,  Hertford  was  crowded  with  anx- 
ious faces  from  London,  and  from  parts  of  Eng- 
land more  distant  than  London.     The  prosecu- 
tion was  conducted  with  a  malignity  and  unfair- 
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ness  which  to  us  seem  almost  incredible ;  and, 
unfortunately,  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant 
judge  of  the  twelve  was  on  the  bench.     Cow- 
per defended  himself,  and  those  who  were  said 
to  be  his  accomplices,  with  admirable  ability 
and  self-possession.     His  brother,  much  more 
distressed  than  himself,  sate  near  him  through 
the  long  agony  of  that  day.     The  case  against 
the  prisoners  rested  chiefly  on  the  vulgar  error 
that  a  human  body,  found,  as  this  poor  girl's 
body  had  been  found,  floating  in  water,  must 
have  been  thrown  into  tho  water  while  still  alire. 
To  proye  this  doctrine  the  council  for  the  crown 
called  medical  practitioners,  of  whom  nothine 
is  now  known  except  that  some  of  them  had 
been  active  against  the  Whigs  at  Hertford  elec- 
tions.   To  confirm  the  evidence  of  these  gentle- 
men two  or  three  sailors  were  put  into  the  wit- 
ness-box.    On  the  other  side  appeared  an  array 
of  men  of  science  whose  names  are  still  remem- 
bered.   Among  them  was  William  Cowper,  not 
a  kinsman  of  the  defendant,  but  the  most  cele- 
brated anatomist  that  England  had  then  pro- 
duced.   Ho  was,  indeed,  the  founder  of  a  dy- 
nasty illustrious  in  the  history  of  science ;  for 
he  was  the  teacher  of  William  Cheselden,  and 
William  Cheselden  was  the  teacher  of  John 
Hunter.    On  the  same  side  appeared  Samud 
Garth,  who,  among  the  physicians  of  the  capi- 
tal, had  no  rival  except  Kadclifie,  and  Hans 
Sloane,  the  founder  of  tne  magnificent  museum 
which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  country.     The 
attempt  of  the  prosecutors  to  make  the  super- 
stitions of  the  forecastle  evidence  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  away  the  lives  of  men,  was  treated  by 
these  philosophers  with  just  disdain.    The  stu- 
pid judge  asked  Garth  what  he  could  say  in  an- 
swer to  tho  testimony  of  the  seamen.     ^My 
lord,'  replied  Garth,  *  I  say  that  they  are  mis- 
taken.    I  will  find  seamen  in  abundance  to 
swear  that  they  have  known  whistling  raise  the 
wind.* 

"  The  jury  found  the  prisoners  not  guilty, 
and  the  report  carried  back  to  London  by  per- 
sons who  had  been  present  at  the  trial  was  that 
every  body  applauded  the  verdict,  and  that  even 
the  Stouts  seemed  to  be  convinced  of  their  error. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  malevolence  of 
the  defeated  party  soon  revived  in  all  its  energy. 
The  lives  of  the  four  men  who  had  just  been  ab- 
solved were  again  attacked  by  means  of  the 
most  absurd  and  odious  proceeding  known  to 
our  old  law,  the  appeal  of  murder.  This  attack, 
too,  fiiiled.  Every  artifice  of  chicane  was  at 
length  exhausted ;  and  nothing  was  left  to  the 
disappointed  sect  and  the  disappointed  faction 
except  to  calumniate  those  whom  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  murder.  In  a  succession 
of  libels  Spencer  Cowper  was  held  up  to  the  ex- 
ecration of  the  public  But  the  public  did  him 
justice.  He  rose  to  high  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  he  at  length  took  his  seat,  with  general 
applause,  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  there  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  humanity  which  he 
never  failed  to  show  to  unhappy  men  who 
stood,  as  he  had  once  stood,  at  the  bar.  Many 
who  seldom  trouble  tliemselves  about  pedigrees 
14 
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may  be  interested  by  learning  that  he  was  the 
grandfather  of  that  excellent  man  and  excellent 
poet  William  Cowpcr,  whose  writings  have  long 
been  peculiarly  loved  and  prized  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  community  which,  undqr 
a  strong  delusion,  sought  to  slay  his  innocent 
progenitor.^* 

All  readers  of  Macaulay  expect  to  be 
eondactcd  to  some  of  those  brilliant  por- 
traits wliich  adorn  the  stately  edifice  he 
rears.  This  volame  is  not  wanting  in 
such.  With  great  power  he  has  drawn 
the  minister  of  Spain,  Cardinal  Portocar- 
rero ;  and  we  should  like  the  dark,  and 
dreadful,  and  forbidding  features  to  be 
well  studied  by  our  readers.  They  are 
the  indications  of  a  subtlety  from  which, 
in  our  own  country,  in  our  own  age,  we 
are  not  yet  by  any  means  safe : 

"  Portocarrero  was  one  of  a  race  of  men  of 
whom  we,  happily  for  us»  have  seen  very  little, 
but  whose  influence  has  been  the  curse  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries.  He  was,  like  Sixtus 
the  Fourth  and  Alexander  the  Sixth,  a  politician 
made  out  of  an  impious  priest  Such  politicians 
are  generally  worse  than  the  worst  of  the  laity 
— ^more  merciless  than  any  ruffian  that  can  be 
found  in  camps,  more  dishonest  than  any  petti- 
fogger who  haunts  the  tribunals.  The  sanctity 
of  their  profession  has  an  unsanctifying  influ- 
ence on  them.  The  lessons  of  the  nursery,  the 
habits  of  boyhood  and  of  early  youth,  leave  in 
the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  avowed  infi- 
dels some  traces  of  religion,  which,  in  seasons 
of  mourning  and  of  sickness,  became  plainly 
discernible.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
any  such  trace  should  remain  in  the  mind  of  the 
hypocrite  who,  during  many  years,  is  constant- 
ly going  through  what  he  considers  ns  the  mum- 
mery of  preaching,  saying  mass,  baptizing,  shriv- 
ing. When  an  ecclesiastic  of  this  sort  mixes 
in  the  contests  of  men  of  the  world,  he  is  indeed 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  but  still  more 
to  be  dreaded  as  an  ally.  From  the  pulpit 
where  he  daily  employs  his  eloquence  to  em- 
bellish what  he  regards  as  fables,  from  the  altar 
whence  he  daily  looks  down  with  secret  scorn 
on  the  prostrate  dupes  who  believe  that  he  can 
turn  a  drop  of  wine  into  btood,  from  the  confes- 
sional where  he  daily  studies  with  cold  and 
scientific  attention  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
guilty  consciences,  he  brings  to  courts  some  tal- 
ents which  may  move  the  envy  of  the  more 
cunning  and  unscrupulous  of  lay  courtiers :  a 
rare  skill  in  reading  characters  and  in  managing 
tempers,  a  rare  art  of  dissimulation,  a  rare  dex- 
terity in  insinuating  what  it  is  not  safe  to  affirm 
or  to  propose  in  explicit  tcrm&  There  are  two 
feelings  which  often  prevent  an  unprincipled 
layman  from  becoming  utterly  depraved  and 
da-^pieable — domestic  feeling,  and  chivalrotis 
feeling.  His  heart  may  be  softened  by  the  en- 
dearments of  a  family,  tils  pride  may  revolt  fVom 


the  thought  of  doing  what  does  not  become  a 
gentleman.  But  neither  with  the  domestic  feel- 
ing, nor  with  the  chivalrous  feeling,  has  the  wick- 
ed priest  any  sympathy.  His  gown  excludes  him 
from  the  closest  and  most  tender  of  human  rela- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  dispenses  him  from 
the  observation  of  the  fashionable  code  of  honor. 
"Such  a  priest  was  Portocarrero;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  consummate  master  of  his 
craft  To  the  name  of  statesman  he  had  no 
pretensions.  The  lofty  part  of  his  predecessor 
Ximenes  was  out  of  the  range,  not  more  of  his 
intellectual,  than  his  moral  capacity.  To  re- 
animate a  paralysed  and  torpid  monarchy,  to 
introduce  order  and  economy  into  a  bankrupt 
treasury,  to  restore  the  discipline  of  an  army 
which  had  become  a  mob,  to  refit  a  navy  whi<^ 
was  perishing  from  mere  rottenness — ^these  were 
achievements  beyond  the  power,  beyond  even 
the  ambition,  of  that  ignoble  nature.  But  there 
was  one  task  for  which  the  new  minister  was 
admirably  qualified — ^that  of  establishing,  by 
means  of  superstitious  terror,  an  absolute  do- 
minion over  a  feeble  mind ;  and  the  feeblest  of 
all  minds  was  that  of  his  unhappy  sovereign.** 

The  historian  sketches,  with  his  bril- 
liancy of  coloring,  the  effect  of  this  priestly 
doniinaney  over  the  mind  of  Charles  of 
Spain — especially  pointing  to  the  morbid 
tastes  of  the  king  and  his  ancestors : 

"Meanwhile,  in  the  distempered  mind  of 
Charles  one  mania  succeeded  another.  A  long, 
ing  to  pry  into  those  my^terics  of  the  grave 
from  which  human  beings  avert  their  thoughts 
had  long  been  hereditary  in  his  house.  Juana, 
from  whom  the  mental  constitution  of  her  pos- 
terity seems  to  have  derived  a  morbid  taint, 
had  sat,  year  after  year,  by  the  bed  on  which 
lay  the  ghastly  remains  of  her  husband,  ap- 
pareled in  the  rich  embroidery  and  jewels  which 
he  had  been  wont  to  wear  while  living.  Bw 
son  Charles  found  an  eccentric  pleosure  in  cele- 
brating his  own  obsequies — ^in  putting  on  his 
shroud,  placing  himself  in  the  coffin,  covering 
himself  with  the  pull  and  lying  as  one  dead  till 
the  requiem  had  been  sung,  and  tho  mourners 
hnd  departed,  leaving  him  alone  in  the  tomb. 
Philip  the  Second  found  a  similar  pleasure  in 
gazing  on  the  huge  chest  of  bronxe  in  which 
his  remains  were  to  be  laid,  and  especially  on 
the  skull  which,  encircled  with  the  crown  of 
Spain,  grinned  at  him  from  the  cover.  Philip 
the  Fourth,  too,  hankered  after  burials  and 
burial- places,  gratified  his  curiosity  by  gaaing 
on  the  remains  of  his  great^grandfiitfaen  tho 
Emperor,  and  sometimes  stretdbed  himsidf  out 
at  full  length  like  a  corpse  in  tho  niche  which 
he  had  selected  for  himself  in  the  royal  ceme- 
tery. To  that  cemetery  his  son  was  now 
attracted  by  a  strange  fascination.  Earope 
could  show  no  more  magnificent  place  of  mpol- 
tura  A  stair-case  incrusted  with  jasper  led 
down  from  the  stately  church  of  the  fiMMirial 
into  an  octagon  aitoated  just  beneath  the  high 
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altar.  The  Tault^  impeirious  to  the  sun,  was 
rich  with  gold  and  precioas  marbles,  which  re- 
flected the  blaze  from  a  huge  chandelier  of  sil- 
ver. On  the  right  and  on  the  left  reposed,  each 
in  a  massy  sarcophagus,  the  departed  kings  and 
queens  of  Spain.  Into  this  mausoleum  the 
king  descended  with  a  long  train  of  courtiers, 
and  ordered  the  coffins  to  be  unclosed.  His 
mother  had  been  embalmed  with  such  consum- 
mate skill  that  she  appeared  as  she  had  appeared 
on  her  death-bed.  The  body  of  his  grandfather, 
too,  seemed  entire,  but  crumbled  into  dust  at 
the  first  touch.  From  Charles  neither  the  re- 
mains of  his  mother  nor  those  of  his  grandfather 
could  draw  any  sign  of  sensibility,  fiut  when 
the  gentle  and  graceful  Louisa  of  Orleans,  the 
miserable  man's  Brst  wife,  she  who  had  lighted 
up  his  dark  existence  with  one  short  and  pale 
gleam  of  happiness,  presented  herself,  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years,  to  his  eyes,  his  sullen  apathy 
gave  way.  ^  She  is  in  heaven,*  he  cried ;  *  and 
I  shall  soon  be  there  with  her;'  and,  with  all 
the  speed  of  which  his  limbs  were  capable^  he 
tottered  back  to  the  upper  air." 

But  we  must  reserve  a  space  for  a  fare- 
well glance  at  the  illustrious  man  who,  in 
a  period  of  much  difficulty,  served  our 
nation  so  bravely.  Lord  Macaulay  brings 
oat  in  this  volume  William's  determina- 
tion to  resign  a  throne  which  brought  him 
only  ingratitude,  irritation,  and  annoy- 
ance. Somers,  with  difficulty,  and  only 
by  the  threat  of  his  own  resignation,  in- 
duced the  king  to  reconsider  his.  The 
death  of  James,  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Pretender  by  Louis  XIV.  as  King 
of  England,  was  no  doubt  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  William ;  but  it  called  forth, 
in  our  own  country,  a  splendid  burst  of 
enthusiastic  loyalty — it  was  a  gleam  of 
Baiisfaclion  round  a  dying  man.  Thus 
Lord  Macaulav  describes  the  last  scene  in 
the  life  of  his  hero,  and  with  these  words 
concludes  his  own  history : 

"  The  king  meanwhile  was  sinking  hst 
Albemarle  had  arrived  at  Kensington  from 
ti^e  Hague  exhausted  by  rapid  traveling.  His 
niaster  kindly  bade  him  go  and  rest  for 
some  hours,  and  then  summoned  him  to 
make  his  report  That  report  was  in  all  re- 
Epecto  satisfiictory.  The  States-General  were 
in  the  best  temper;  the  troops,  the  provi- 
sions, and  the  magazines  were  in  the  best 
order.  Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  an 
«arly  campaign.  William  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  the  calmness  of  a  man  whose  work 
^TOB  done.  He  was  under  no  illusion  as  te  his 
danger.  *  I  am  fast  drawing,'  he  said,  '  to  my 
fi^d.  His  end  was  worthy  of  his  life.  His 
intellect  was  not  for  a  moment  clouded.  His 
fortitude  was  the  more  admirable  because  he 
was  not  willing  to  die.    He  had  very  lately 


said  to  one  of  those  whom  he  most  loved :  *  You 
know  that  I  never  feared  death ;  there  have  been 
times  when  I  should  have  wished  it ;  but  now 
that  this  great  new  prospect  is  opening  before 
me,  I  do  wish  to  stay  here  a  little  longer.'  Tet 
no  weakness,  no  querulousness,  disgraced  the 
noble  close  of  that  noble  career.  To  the  physi- 
cians the  king  returned  his  thanks  graciously 
and  gently.  '  I  know  that  you  have  done  all 
that  skill  and  learning  could  do  for  me:  but  the 
case  is  beyond  vour  art ;  and  I  submit'  From 
the  words  which  escaped  him  he  seemed  to  be 
frequently  engaged  in  mental  prayer.  Burnet 
and  Tenison  remained  many  hours  in  the  sick 
room.  He  professed  to  them  his  firm  belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  received 
the  sacrament  from  their  hands  with  great  se- 
riousncHS.  The  ante-chambers  were  crowded  all 
night  with  lords  and  privy-councillors.  He  or 
dered  several  of  them  to  be  called  in,  and  exerted 
himself  to  take  leave  of  them  with  a  few  kind 
and  cheerful  words.  Among  the  English  who 
were  admitted  to  his  bedside  were  Devonshire 
and  Ormond.  But  there  were  in  the  crowd 
those  who  felt  as  no  Englishman  could  feel, 
friends  of  his  youth  who  had  been  true  to  him, 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  true,  through  all  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune ;  who  had  served  him  with 
unalterable  fidelity  when  his  Secretaries  of 
State,  his  Treasury,  and  his  Admiralty  had  b»- 
tray^  him ;  who  had  never  on  any  field  of  bat- 
tle, or  in  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  loathsome 
and  deadly  disease,  shrunk  from  placing  their 
own  lives  in  jeopardy  to  save  his,  and  whose 
truth  he  had  at  the  cost  of  his  own  popularity 
rewarded  with  bounteous  munificence.  Efe 
strained  his  feeble  voice  to  thank  Auverquerque 
for  the  affectionate  and  loyal  services  of  thirty 
years.  To  Albemarle  he  gave  the  keys  of  his 
closet,  and  of  his  private  drawers.  '  Tou  know,' 
he  said,  *  what  to  do  with  them.'  By  this  time 
he  could  scarcely  respire.  *  Can  this,'  he  said 
to  the  physicians,  Mast  long?'  He  was  told 
that  the  end  was  approaching.  He  swallowed  a 
cordial,  and  asked  for  Bentinck.  Those  were 
his  last  articulate  words.  Bentinck  instantly 
came  to  the  bed- side,  bent  down,  and  placed  his 
ear  close  to  the  king's  mouth.  The  lips  of  the 
dying  man  moved,  but  nothing  could  be  heard. 
The  king  took  the  hand  of  his  earliest  friend, 
and  pressed  it  tenderly  to  his  heart  In  that 
moment,  no  doubt,  all  that  had  cast  a  slight 
passing  cloud  over  their  long  and  pure  friend  • 
ship  was  forgotten.  It  was  now  between  seven 
and  eight  in  the  morning.  He  closed  his  eyes, 
and  gasped  for  breath.  The  bishops  knelt 
down  and  read  the  commendatory  prayer.  When 
it  ended,  William  was  no  more. 

"When  his  remains  were  laid  out,  it  was 
found  that  he  wore  next  to  his  skin  a  small  piece 
of  black-silk  ribbon.  The  lordsin-waiting  or- 
dered it  to  be  taken  off.  It  contained  a  gold 
ring  and  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Mary." 

Now  surely,  among  eminent  writers, 
not  one  of  our  own  day  has  attained  to 
greater  right  to  the  homage  of  respectful 
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and  oritical  regard  than  Macaulay.  The 
qaalities  of  his  mind  are  of  extraordinary 
brillianoj.  His  style  at  once  heaves — ^like 
an  ooean  burning  beneath  the  rising  sun — 
with  a  massive  magnificence,  with  a  pomp 
and  swell  of  diction,  rolling  and  surging 
like  an  advancing  tide ;  while  its  separate 
waves  flash  with  a  luster  broken  into  ten 
thousand  sparkling  points.  Refusing  to 
be  included  among  this  great  writer's 
greatest  admirers,  we,  in  common  with 
millions,  must  admire  the  rare  combination 
of  two  great  powers,  pomp  and  dignity, 
which  reminds  us  of  Milton,  Hooker,  or 
Sir  Thomas  Brown ;  and  pertinency  and 
sparkling  point,  which  reminds  us  of 
Thomas  Fuller.  Never,  in  this  department 
of  literature,  has  popular  power  been  unit- 
ed to  so  much  brilHancy  and  to  so  much 
strength.  There  is  doubtless  a  profusion 
of  mental  wealth  of  very  varied  orders — 
the  discussions  of  a  philosopher,  the  de- 
scriptions of  a  poet,  the  disquisitions  of  a 
statesman.  The  words,  aiming  at  no  es- 
pecial purity  of  Saxon  simplicity,  are  yet 
like  the  mind  of  England,  and  speak  that 
mind  ;  they  fly  fiist  and  bright  from  the 
anvil  of  thought ;  they  are  strong,  they 
are  tender.  You  would  not  call  them  fe- 
licitous words ;  they  are  too  mighty,  too 
daring ;  but  words,  ideas,  and  images,  all 
reflect  a  mind  not  only  alive,  but  alert, 
intense  in  its  determination,  collected  in 
all  its  powers ;  in  short,  a  healthy  giant, 
working. 

A  question  has  been  debated  with  a 
great  deal  of  intensity  from  time  to  time 
by  literary  men  in  various  literary  circles, 
as  to  the  place  to  bo  assigned  to  Lord 
Macanlay  in  the  kingdom  of  letters  ;  this 
leads  to  another,  namely,  the  distinctions 
to  be  drawn  as  separating  the  ministry  of 
taste  from  the  ministry  of  genius.  We 
confess  the  subject  has  not  appeared  to  us 
to  be  invested  by  so  many  difficulties  as 
have  been  associated  with  it  in  the  minds 
of  disputants.  Genius  seems  to  us  the 
originating  power,  the  force  whence 
sprmgs  the  work  of  exalted  mental  ex- 
cellence—  Taste,  the  perceiving  power, 
whonce  proceeds  the  work  of  discriminat- 
ing the  error,  and  developing  the  harmony 
of  the  greatness  it  could  not  produce. 
Genius  is  awed  by  its  own  volitions  and 
creations.  The  magnificence  of  its  own 
conceptions  is  enough  for  it ;  it  does  not 
need  books ;  it  does  not  need  any  auxili- 
aries ;  it  will  use  them,  but  if  it  does,  it 
uses  them  as  a  giant  may  use  a  stafi*,  not 


for  rest,  or  as  a  neoessity,  but  for  its  own 
satisfaction  and  amusement.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  this  with  taste — the  books,  pic- 
tures, statues,  and  scenes,  shoot  volitions 
and  thoughts  into  it ;  or  they  are  reflect- 
ing mirrors,  and  it  lights  its  torch  at  their 
focal  fires.  It  has  power,  but  it  is  derived 
power.  Genius  usually  needs  a  middle 
man,  a  translator.  But  the  ofiice  of  taste 
is  itself  to  translate ;  it  reads  with  avidity 
and  readiness  the  works  of  genius ;  it  is  a 
great  linguist,  but  it  can  not  construct  a 
language.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  taste 
lies  nearer  to  the  region  of  talent  than  ge- 
nius. Genius  can  not  so  well  tell  you  the 
laws  by  which  it  acts  as  talent  and 
taste.  We  do  not  believe  that  even 
Shakspeare  would  have  made  a  flrst-rate 
critic,  any  more  than  a  planet  could  dis- 
course of  centrifugal  or  centripetal,  or 
gravitation  could  define  a  law.  Genius  is 
a  law-giver — sometimes  it  is  an  iconoclast. 
Taste  points  its  finger  constantly  to  the 
canon  and  the  code ;  it  detects  what  is  fit- 
ting in  arrangement ;  it  has  a  fine  eye  for 
color  and  eflfect ;  it  carries  a  vigorous  con- 
sciousness into  all  its  performances.  Ge- 
nius Ls  on  the  contrary  unconscious.  It 
works  frequently  on  principles  it  can  not 
comprehend.  The  aim  of  taste  is  correct- 
ness. The  aim  of  genius  is  the  emancipa* 
tion  of  the  soul  from  its  funiace  of  fire. 
Genius  pours  the  color  over  the  canvas, 
lives  before  the  easel,  and  in  the  studio. 
Taste  collects  the  canvases  of  genius, 
frames  them,  hangs  them  in  the  gallery, 
and  reverently  delights  to  be  the  cicerone 
to  lead  from  painting  to  painting,  pointing 
to  the  beauties,  sometimes  suggesting  an 
improvement,  but  ever  rousing  the  spec- 
tator  by  the  tones  and  the  colors  which 
might  otherwise  have  escaped  the  eye. 
Thus  we  feel  that  we  must  assign  to  Lord 
Macaulay  a  foremost  place  among  great 
artists.  We  give  him  a  most  distinguish- 
ed niche  among  the  monarcha  and  masters 
of  Taste. 

We  have  refeiTed  to  the  logical  acute' 
ness  of  this  writer.  It  is  logic  which 
sets  the  scaling-ladders  of  thought;  it  is 
logic  which  arranges,  gives  purpose  to  the 
ideas  and  the  language  with  which  a 
great  writer  may  be  charged ;  rhetoric  i& 
only  another  name  for  logical  sequence; 
we  almost  expect  the  master  of  toe  one 
to  be  the  master  of  the  other ;  they  both 
concern  themselves  with  the  arrangement 
and  orderintf  of  mental  material.  Logic 
is  the  rhetoric  of  thought;  rhetoric  is  tne 
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logic  of  expression.  It  is  true  the  world 
has  Dot  been  wanting  in  great  and  accom- 
plished teachers,  who  have  disdained  the 
more  obvious  formularies  both  of  the  one 
and  the  other  of  these  arts,  but  they  were 
only  able  to  do  so  in  propoi*tiou  as  nature 
had  endowed  them  with  the  real  power 
without  the  artificial  form. 

Thus  in  his  essays  Macaulay  shows 
himself  to  be  a  most  admirable  logician. 
Not,  indeed,  that  we  have  any  illustrations 
of  scholastic  dialectics — ^some  kinds  of 
logic  resemble  the  tortuous  process  of 
grinding ;  the  work  is  done  surely  enough, 
bat  it  is  a  long  task  ;  you  have  to  put  your 
argument  into  the  mill,  and  turn  and  turn, 
until  yon  find  the  result  in  the  deposit 
hehw ;  but  other  kinds  of  logic  resemble 
a  hammer,  which  breaks  at  once  the  rock, 
the  stone,  the  fossil,  and  lays  bare  the 
Bccret  within  ;  Lord  Macaulay's  logic  is  of 
the  latter  order,  and  ah,  with  what  spiteful 
spleen  he  brings  down  his  hammer  on  the 
head  of  the  unfortunate  antagonist ;  he 
never  thinks  apparently  of  answeiing  what 
he  does  not  mean  to  crush.  We  might 
refer  to  many  papers  as  illustrations  of 
this,  the  combination  of  logic,  imagina- 
tion, and  wit,  but  will  especially  notice 
that  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  relations  of 
Church  and  State.  With  what  admirable 
energy  does  he  denounce  that  disposition, 
too  common  in  many  of  us,  to  treat  an 
abstract  question  as  a  settled  truism : 

'*  There  is  no  harm  at  all  in  inquiring  what 
course  a  stone  thrown  into  the  air  would  take  if 
the  law  of  gravitation  did  not  operate.  But  the 
consequences  would  be  unpleasant,  if  the  in- 
quirer, as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  calculation, 
were  to  begin  to  throw  stones  about  in  all  direc- 
tioDs,  without  considering  that  his  conclusion 
rests  on  a  &lse  hypothesis,  and  that  his  projec- 
tiles, instead  of  flying  away  through  infinite 
space,  will  speedily  return  in  parabolas,  and 
break  the  windows  and  heads  of  his  neighbors." 

You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  wit  which  is  of  the  highest 
orrler  of  logic  in  scientific  dialectics  ;  we 
advance,  as  it  were,  through  a  series  of 
concentric  rings,  until  we  find  the  central 
heart  of  the  question,  but  wit  will  often 
cut  down  through  the  heart  of  the 
question  at  once.  The  comparison  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modern  philosophy 
in  our  author's  Analyses  of  tne  Genius 
of  Bacon  is  full  of  those  which  may  be 
called  logical  intuitions.  No  writer  so 
reminds  us  of  Hobbes'  Theory  of  Laugh- 


ter— that  it  is  a  kind  of  glory.  Every  de- 
molishing blow  from  the  hammer  of  our 
dialectician  seems  to  ring  and  reecho 
back  a  kind  of  triumphant  and  defiant 
note;  his  sentences  on  those  occasions 
stand  like  giants  over  the  foe  they  have 
thrown  to  the  earth,  uttering  a  triumph- 
ant roar  of  laughter. 

In  our  readings  of  any  author,  we  must 
not  expect  from  him  what  he  has  not  to 
give ;  thank  him  for  his  literary  wares, 
and  let  him  go.  In  Macaulay,  what  we 
shall  find  will  be  strong  common-sense, 
defended  by  philosophy,  and  illuminated 
and  adorned  by  poetry,  or  rather  by 
eloquence.  More  than  this  we  shall  not 
find,  more  than  this  we  must  not  expect. 
Our  writer  would  seem  to  know  this ; 
hence  he  never  criticises  those  men  and 
those  works  which  demand  for  their 
knowledge  and  appreciation  a  fine  spir 
itual  insij^ht  and  instinct.  The  bodies  of 
the  imagmation  on  which  he  will  lovingly 
dwell  must  be  near  to  the  region  of  the 
understanding.  His  literary  heroes  are 
only  the  men  whose  names  are  obviously 
identified  with  the  sufiTrages  of  men.  For 
suchpersous  as  Wordsworth,  or  Coleridge, 
or  Keats ;  for  Schiller,  or  Jean  Paul,  or 
even  Goethe,  he  seems  to  have  nothing 
to  say.  He  has  no  taste  for  the  abstract 
either  in  philosophy  or  poetry.  He  would 
not  sit  down  to  analyze  the  great  work  of 
Berkley  with  the  pleasure  he  devoted  to 
Bacon.  Nor  would  he  feel  the  delight  in 
estimating  the  genius  of  Herder,  or  of 
Mendelssohn,  which  he  felt  in  analysing 
the  character  and  doctrines  of  Macchia- 
velli.  If  he  ever  listens  to  those  voices 
which  fall  from  the  highest  wonders  of 
our  world,  or  of  other  worlds,  he  only 
listens ;  they  do  not  lead  him  away  to  any 
fields  of  indefinite  speculation.  His  im- 
agination is  logic.  He  wears  his  orna- 
ments like  golden  fetters.  The  most 
shining  points  of  his  discourse  are  always 
linked  to  the  chief  matters  of  it.  And 
every  movement  of  that  eloquent  pen 
adds  something  to  the  fact,  and  notmng 
to  the  fancy  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

In  his  richest  descriptions,  Macaulay 
derives  his  strength  from  his  power  of 
grouping  all  the  parts  and  persons  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  interest  of  a  picture 
together.  He  sketches  a  magnificent 
tableau ;  he  omits  nothing  calculated  to 
thrill  or  arrest  the  attention.  The  match- 
less portrait  of  the  Puritans,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  the 
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analysis  of  the  genius  of  Burke  are  illus- 
trations of  this.  We  constantly  see  how 
much  he  is  indebted  to  his  memory ;  he  is 
a  fine  illustration  for  those  philosophers 
who  hold  the  intimate  relation  and  family 
dependency  of  memory  and  the  imagina- 
tion. As  in  the  case  of  our  friend,  Cap- 
tain Cuttle,  "  When  found  make  a  note 
on,"  seems  to  be  his  invariable  principle. 
He  transfers  the  simplest  incident  in  a 
poor  biography  to  his  memory,  and  by- 
and-b^  centralizes  it  on  some  broad  and 
magnificent  canvas,  compelling  it  to  give 
life  to  a  great  historical  event.  His  essays 
and  portrayals  are  like  great  historical 
paintmgs,  in  which  every  living  character 
IS  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  artist, 
and  made  to  contribute  his  portrait.  No 
event  is  so  mean  but  he  will  make  it 
the  minister  to  some  event  of  real  im- 
portance. His  curiosity  is  insatiable; 
and  it  must  be  said  it  is  oflen  con- 
cerned in  very  little  things.  It  is  fright- 
ful to  think  what  tons  of  rubbish  the 
man  must  have  read ;  he  must  have 
threshed  immense  quarters  of  chaff,  to  be 
rewarded,  one  thinks,  at  the  rate  of  one 
ear  of  wheat  for  every  quarter.  lie 
watches  dates,  too,  as  a  gryphon  was  wont 
to  watch  gold.  His  accuracy  seems  to  be 
equal  to  his  curiosity,  so  far  as  its  verbal 
significance  is  regarded  as  accuracy.  He 
has  the  power  to  plod  like  the  most  pro- 
saic Dryasdust,  and  to  paint  with  colors 
as  vivid  and  with  delineations  more  truth- 
ful than  Walter  Scott. 

The  reader  will  not  have  read  so  little 
of  our  author  as  to  need  to  be  told  that 
his  bitterness  is  intense ;  this  gives  the 
charm  to  his  essavs  and  to  his  history. 
One  would  sav  he  kept  always  by  him,  on 
his  study-table,  a  bottle  of  acetic  acid, 
and  a  drop  or  two  on  a  reputation  or 
a  character  displeasing  to  him  effectually 
blisters  and  bums.  This  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  his  wit ;  it  is  sharp,  even  to 
malevolence ;  it  is  oflen  false,  too,  because 
he  sacrifices  to  force  and  point,  and  epi- 
grammatic brilliancy,  every  other  consid- 
eration ;  hence,  all  his  verdicts  must  be 
received  with  modification.  We  may  cite 
a  few  illustrative  and  pointed  sayings  from 
the  Essay  on  the  Works  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole: 

'*  His  writings,  it  is  true,  rank  as  high  among 
the  delicacies  of  intellectoal  epicures  as  the 
Strasburg  pie;^  (among  the  dishes  described  in 
the  Almanaek  de$  Churmandi.)  But  as  that 
(the  pate-de/oidHfrai)  owes  its  excellences  to 


the  diseases  of  that  wretched  animal  which  fltr- 
nishes  it,  and  would  be  good  for  nothing  if  it 
were  not  made  of  livers  pretematurally  swollen, 
80  none  but  an  unhealthy  and  disorganized 
mind  could  have  produced  such  literary  luxu- 
ries as  the  works  of  Walpole.  .  .  .  His 
mind  was  a  bundle  of  inconsistent  whims  and 
affectations.  His  features  were  covered  by 
mask  within  mask.  When  the  outer  disguise 
of  obvious  affectation  was  removed,  you  were 
still  as  &r  as  ever  from  seeing  the  real  man. 
He  played  innumerable  parts,  and  overacted 
them  all.  When  he  talked  misanthropy,  be 
out-Timoned  Timon.  When  he  talked  philan- 
thropy, he  left  Howard  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance. He  wished  to  be  a  celebrated  author, 
and  yet  a  mere  idle  gentleman — one  of  those 
epicurean  gods  of  the  earth  who  do  nothing  at 
all,  and  who  pass  their  existence  in  the  contem- 
plation of  their  own  perfections.  Every  page 
of  Walpole*s  works  bewrays  him.  This  Diogenes, 
who  would  be  thought  to  prefer  his  tub  to  a 
palace,  and  who  has  nothing  to  ask  of  the  mas- 
ters of  Windsor  and  Versailles,  but  that  they 
will  stand  out  of  his  light,  is  a  gentleman- 
usher  at  heart  Serious  business  was  a  trifle  to 
him ;  and  trifles  were  his  serious  business.  To 
chat  with  blue-stockings — to  write  little  copies 
of  complimentary  verses  on  little  occasions— -to 
superintend  a  pnvate  press — to  preserve  iVom 
natural  decay  the  perishable  topics  of  Ranelagh 
and  Whites — to  record  divorces  and  bets — Miss 
Ghudlegh^s  absurdities,  and  George  Selwyn^s 
good  sayings — to  decorate  a  grotesque  house 
with  pie-crust  battlements,  to  procure  rare 
engravmgs  and  antique  chimney- boards — to 
match  old  gauntlets-— to  lay  out  a  maze  of  walks 
within  five  acres  of  ground — ^these  were  the 
grave  employments  of  his  long  life.  From  these 
he  turned  to  politics,  as  to  an  amusement 
After  the  labors  of  the  print-shop  and  the 
auction-room,  he  unbent  his  mind  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  And,  having  indulged  in  the 
recreation  of  making  laws  and  voting  millions, 
he  returned  to  more  important  pursuits — ^to 
researches  after  Queen  Mary's  comb,  Wolsey's 
red  hat,  the  pipe  which  Van  Tromp  smoked 
during  his  last  sea  fight,  and  the  spur  which 
King  William  struck  into  the  flank  of  SofreU.** 

This  brilliant  passage  will  convey  to 
the  reader's  mind  the  idea  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Lord  Macaulay's  style — alike  in 
its  strength,  and  its  pertinency,  and  its 
vice. 

Here  is  an  epigram  on  the  men  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688 : 

^'  The  men  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  we  have 
a  House  of  Commons,  are  sneered  at  because 
they  did  not  suffer  the  debates  of  the  House 
to  be  published.  The  authors  of  the  Toleration 
Act  are  treated  as  bigots,  because  they  did  not 
go  the  length  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act 
Just  so  we  have  heard  a  baby,  mounted  on  the 
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ghouldere  of  its  father,  cry  out:  *How  much 
taller  I  am  than  papa  I'  " 

Some  of  his  epigrams  will  be  well 
known  to  you.  For  instance,  his  charac- 
terization of  Dr.  Southey : 

^'  Dr.  Southey  brings  to  his  task  two  faculties 
which  were  never,  we  belieye,  vouchsafed,  in 
measures  so  copious,  to  any  human  being — the 
faculty  of  believing  without  a  reason,  and  the 
fiusulty  of  hating  without  a  provocation." 

Every  body  remembers  his  onslaught 
on  Kobert  Montgomery's  poems.  Far 
too  severe,  we  think,  but  very  character- 
btic: 


'*  His  writing  bears  the  same  relation  to  poe- 
try which  a  Turkey  carpet  does  to  a  picture. 
There  are  colors  in  the  Turkey  carpet,  out  of 
which  a  picture  might  be  made ;  there  are 
words  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  writing  which, 
when  disposed  in  certain  orders  and  combina- 
tions, have  made,  and  will  again  make,  good  po- 
etry. But,  as  they  now  stand,  they  seem  to  be 
put  together  on  principle,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  us  an  image  of  any  thing — *  in  the  hea- 
vens above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
imder  the  earth.' " 

And  that  kind  of  poetrv  has  been  bap- 
tized the  Turkey-carpet  school  ever  since. 
Again : 

"  From  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron  you  may 
draw  a  system  of  ethics  compounded  of  misan- 
thropy and  voluptuousness ;  a  system  in  which 
the  two  great  commandments  are,  to  hate  your 
neighbor,  and  to  love  your  neighbor's  wife." 

But  if  the  reader  would  see  all  Macau- 
lay's  power  of  contempt,  scorn,  and  bit- 
terness, he  must  turn  to  the  article  on 
Barere.  Truly  he  was  a  good  hater. 
We  must  select  two  or  three  sentences 
from  this  fierce  invective  : 

**  We  can  not  conclude  without  saying  some- 
thing about  two  parts  of  his  character,  which 


his  biographer  appears  to  consider  as  deserving 
of  high  admiration.  Bardre,  it  is  admitted,  was 
somewhat  fickle ;  but  in  two  things  he  was  con- 
sistent, in  his  love  of  Christianity,  and  in  bis 
hatred  to  England.  If  this  were  so,  we  must 
say  that  England  is  much  more  beholden  to  him 
than  Christianity.  .  .  .  Mix  together  This- 
tlewood  and  Bubb  Dodington,  and  you  are  stUl 
far  from  having  Bardre. 

^'  We  therefore  like  his  invectives  against  us 
much  better  than  any  thing  else  he  has  written ; 
and  dwell  on  them,  not  merely  with  complacency, 
but  with  a  feeling  akin  to  gratitude.  It  was 
but  little  that  he  could  do  to  promote  the  honor 
of  our  country ;  but  that  little  he  did  strenuous- 
ly and  constantly.  Renegade,  traitor,  slave, 
coward,  liar,  slanderer,  murderer,  hack- writer, 
polioe-gpy — the  one  small  service  which  he  could 
render  to  England  was  to  hate  her :  and  such  as 
he  was  may  all  who  hate  her  be  I 

"  We  can  not  say  that  we  contemplate  with 
equal  satisfaction  that  fervent  and  constant  zeal 
for  religion  which,  according  to  M.  Hippolyte 
Camot,  distinguished  Bardre ;  for,  as  we  thmk 
that  whatever  brings  dishonor  on  religion  is  a 
serious  evil,  we  had,  we  own,  indulged  a  hope 
that  Barere  was  an  atheist  We  now  learn, 
however,  that  he  was  at  no  time  even  a  skeptic, 
that  he  adhered  to  his  faith  through  the  whole 
revolution,  and  that  he  has  left  several  man- 
uscript works  on  divinity.  One  of  these  is  a 
pious  treatise,  entitled  *  Of  Christianity,  and  ot 
its  Influence.'  Another  consists  of  meditations 
on  the  Psalms,  which  will  doubtless  greatly 
console  the  Church. 

**  This  makes  the  character  complete.  What- 
soever things  are  false,  whatsoever  things  are 
dishonest,  whatsoever  things  are  unjust,  what- 
soever things  are  impure,  whatsoever  things  are 
hateful,  whatsoever  things  are  of  evil  report,  if 
there  be  any  vice,  and  if  there  be  any  infamy, 
all  these  things,  we  knew,  were  blended  m 
Bard  re.  But  one  thing  was  still  wanting*  and 
that  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  supplied.  When 
to  such  an  assemblage  of  qualities  a  high  pro- 
fession of  piety  is  added,  the  effect  becomes 
overpowering.  We  sink  under  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  exquisite  and  manifold  perfection ; 
and  feel,  with  deep  humility,  how  presumptuous 
it  is  in  us  to  think  of  composing  the  legend  of 
this  beautified  athlete  of  the  faith,  St  Bertrand 
of  the  Carmagnoles." 

[to  BI  COHOLUDID.] 
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ICELAND    AND    ITS    PHYSICAL    CURIOSITIES.* 


There  is  an  island  on  the  borders  of 
the  Polar  Circle,  where  the  Frost  Giants 
and  the  Fire  King  are  engaged  in  perpe- 
tual conflict.  Which  shall  have  the  mas- 
tery is  a  question  still  tmsolyed,  thongh 
oentories  have  been  consumed  in  the  strife. 
So  equally  matched  are  the  rival  powers, 
that  neither  of  them  can  acquire  any  per- 
manent ascendency.  From  its  proximity 
to  the  North,  we  might  expect  that  the 
foraiture  of  this  island  would  be  of  the 
wintriest  description,  and  that  its  moan- 
tains  would  be  covered  with  snow,  its 
gorges  filled  with  glaciers,  and  its  streams 
congealed  into  ^^  motionless  torrents." 
But  we  find  that  some  of  its  hills  are 
smoking  volcanoes,  that  others  are  faming 
with  sulphur,  that  many  of  its  plains  were 
recently  flooded  with  molten  lava,  and 
that  the  soil  is  pierced  in  all  directions 
with  pools  of  boiling  mad  and  foantains 
of  scalding  water. 

If  St.  !^lena  has  been  styled  a  volcanic 
cinder,  Iceland  may  be  called  a  great  vol- 
canic block.  Its  whole  substance  has 
been  poured  out  of  the  earth's  glowing 
entrails.  There  was  a  time  when  the  sea 
hung  over  its  site ;  but  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  was  ruptured,  and  a  huge  mass  of 
matter  forcea  its  way  upwards,  spite  of 
the  enormous  resistance  it  had  to  encoun- 
ter, until  its  steaming  head  was  lifted 
high  above  the  waters.  What  a  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  this  must  have  been,  had 

*Ieeland:  iU  VoUanoei,  Ghyters^  and  Glaciert. 
Bjr  Cbarles  S.  Forbes,  Commander  R.  N.  Lon- 
don: John  Munay.     I860. 

Northufari:  cr  Ramblea  in  leehauL  By  Plikt 
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Iceland :  or  the  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  that 
Island  during  the  Years  1814  and  1816.  Bj  Dr  .Eb- 
nrxzKR  HxNDiBSOM.  2  Tola.  Edinbui^h:  Olipfaant 
1818. 

Travels  in  Iceland,  By  Sir  Gboroi  Strwart 
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mortal  eye  existed  to  trace  the  grand  acts 
of  upheaval.  In  modern  times  we  have 
known  rocks  iise  from  the  womb  of  the 
deep,  but  who  has  ever  witnessed  any 
gigantic  feats  of  parturition  like  those 
which  gave  birth  to  Iceland?  In  the 
year  1757  an  islet,  measuring  a  mile  across, 
was  thrown  up  about  three  miles  from 
Pondicherry.  In  1811  Sabrina  was  simi- 
larly formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  St 
Michael's,  (Azores,)  amidst  terrible  con- 
vulsions of  land  and  ocean.  Ferdinandca, 
(or  Graham's  Island,)  near  the  Sicilian 
coast,  Joanna  Bogosslowa,  in  the  sea  of 
Kamschatka,  and  several  others,  children 
of  the  submarine  volcano,  have  also  sprung 
up  in  the  waters ;  but  these  have  all  been 
comparatively  puny  in  their  dimensions, 
and  after  a  short  sojourn  at  the  surface, 
down  they  sunk  into  the  depths  from 
which  they  were  so  strangely  protruded. 

At  what  period  the  foundation-stone  of 
Iceland  was  laid,  and  how  many  successive 
eruptions  occurred  before  the  whole  forty 
thousand  square  miles  were  upreared,  are 
matters  which  belong  to  the  unrecorded 
past.  But  at  no  time  could  this  vomit  of 
the  volcano  be  regarded  as  a  tempting 
territory.  Even  at  the  present  day 
not  more  than  one  third  of  the  island 
is  available  for  agriculture,  another  third 
is  fit  only  for  the  growth  of  heather, 
whilst  the  remaining  portion  is  filled  up 
with  mountains,  deserts,  and  lifeless  tracts 
of  lava.  Looking  at  the  interior,  with  its 
sur&ce  pimpled  over  with  ragged  hills 
and  volcanic  cones,  its  sandy  solitudes 
where  scarcely  a  blade  of  vegetation  can 
be  discovered,  its  horrible  plains  where 
the  molten  eflusions  of  neighboring  craters 
have  congealed  in  the  wildest  forms,  like 
a  raging  sea  suddenly  struck  dumb,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  say  that,  of  all  i^ 
gions  on  the  globe,  this  had  been  selected 
as  the  great  battle-ground  between  Frost 
and  Fire. 

Now,  that  man  should  ever  dream  of 
settling  in  sach  an  inhospitable  place  may 
well  excite  surprise.    As  a  penal  colony — 
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an  insular  jail  —  good.  It  is  just  the 
grimmer  regions  of  the  globe  which 
ought  to  be  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
rogues,  instead  of  spoiling  some  of  the 
fairer  spots  by  copious  impoitations  of 
felonry.  If  the  governments  of  Europe 
had  been  in  want  of  a  nice  little  convict 
isle,  a  cesspool  for  the  overflowings  of 
their  scoundrelism,  we  fancy  that  Iceland 
might  have  struck  them  as  an  extremely 
eligible  quarter  for  the  purpose. 

&ut  its  destiny  has  been  more  fortunate. 
On  this  forbidding  soil  men  sprung  up  as 
if  by  magic,  and,  instead  of  contenting 
themselves  with  a  shivering  sort  of  civili- 
zation, they  laid  it  out  as  a  Kind  of  literary 
garden,  and  stocked  it  with  such  flowers 
of  fancy  that  it  became  almost  as  gay  and 
verdant  as  an  academic  grove.    Not  that 
its  first  visitors  were  the  most  promising 
of  personages.    The  discoverer  of  Iceland 
was  a  freebooter  of  the  name  of  Nadoddr, 
one  of  those  vikings  who  thought  that 
plunder  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  man, 
and  that  a  descent  upon  an  unprotect- 
ed   town  was  an  honorable  feat  which 
would  prove  a  sure  passport  to  Valhalla. 
Sailing  towards  the  Faroe  Islands  in  the 
year  860,  this  marauder  missed  his  mark, 
but  came  in  sight  of  the  land  of  Geysers, 
which,  from  its  wintry  look,  he  christened 
Snow   Land.      There  being  nothing  to 
steal  and  nobody  to  slay,  Nadoddr  re- 
turned to  richer  seas,  and  four  years  after- 
wards was  followed  by  a  brother  of  the 
same  craft,  Gardar  by  name,  who  explored 
the  whole  coast,  and  repaid  himself  for 
his  trouble  by  putting  his  door-plate  (so 
to  speak)  upon  the  island — ^from  thence- 
forth it  was  to  be  known  as  Gardar's- 
holm.      Pirate    the    second    was,    how- 
ever, speedily  supplanted  by  pirate  the 
third  —  Floki    of    the    Ravens,    as    he 
was  afterwards  called ;  for,  having  taken 
three    of  these  birds  on  board,  he  sent 
them  out  at  different  times  to  guide  him 
on  his  courae,  and  at   length,   reaching 
the  isle,  he  gave  it  the  title  it  has  ever 
since  carried,  and  spent  ten  years  in  inves- 
tigating its  shores.    Was  not  this  qb  rare 
an  act  of  abstemiousness  in  a  man  who 
lived  by  picking  and  stealing,  as  it  would 
be  for  an  Algerine  corsair  to  devote  him- 
self to  a  course  of  quiet  geographical  re- 
search? 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  Iceland  was 
no  place  for  men  of  buccaneering  mold. 
Ck)lonist6  of  a  higher  quality  speedily  fol- 
lowed.   Just  about  a  thousand  years  ago, 


certain  Norwegians  found  themselves  un- 
comfortable in  their  native  country.  Their 
king,  Harold  the  Fair,  had  made  himself 
so  troublesome  to  his  subjects  by  his 
tyranny  and  extortionate  acts  that  many 
of  them  resolved  to  seek  an  asylum  be- 
yond the  seas.  Whither?  was  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  rumored  that  far  away 
in  the  ocean  there  lay  a  peaceful  little 
island  where  they  might  hope  to  escape 
the  attentions  of  his  troublesome  majesty, 
and  to  live  free,  though  self-banished. 
Under  the  leadership  of  a  nobleman  named 
Ingolf,  but  doubtless  with  heavy  hearts, 
the  exiles  set  sail  in  the  year  874,  and 
after  a  rambling  voyage  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miles,  pei*foi*med  in  slender  skiffs, 
they  reached  what  Amgrim  Jonas,  one 
of  their  chroniclers,  styles  **  the  Canaan 
of  the  North."  A  strange  title  to  give  to 
a  country  whose  plains  were  scorched 
with  fire,  and  whose  mountain  peaks  were 
wrapped  in  snow.  But  an  early  visitor 
had  told  them  in  language  worthy  of 
a  Scandinavian  George  Robins,  that  the 
streams  were  full  of  delicate  fish,  and  that 
the  very  "  plants  dropped  butter."  Sal- 
mon and  cod,  indeed,  they  found  in 
abundance,  but  the  pastures  which  were 
to  serve  as  natural  dairies — the  vegeta- 
bles which  were  to  churn  them  butter  for 
the  asking — were  not  to  be  discovered 
in  any  quarter  of  the  island.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  charm  of  independence, 
that  the  Norwegians  flocked  thither  in 
troops,  and  at  length  his  troublesome 
majesty  Harold  forbade  any  further  emi- 
gration, being  determined,  like  Louis 
XlV.  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  that  his  discontented  subjects 
should  neither  enjoy  peace  at  home  nor  be 
permitted  to  seek  it  abroad. 

It  was  in  the  year  874,  (a.d.,)  then,  that 
the  history  of  Iceland  commenced.  "  His- 
tory, indeed,"  the  reader  will  exclaim,  "  if 
such  a  functionary  as  a  state  annalist 
exists  on  that  volcanic  mound,  will  not  his 
story  be  as  brief  as  Canning's  Knife- 
grinder's,  and  his  chapters  as  summary  as 
Pontoppidan's  on  the  snakes?  What 
material  could  a  Tacitus,  a  Gibbon,  or  an 
Alison  find  for  his  pen  in  a  country  which 
has  had  no  kings  with  a  host  of  vices 
to  portray,  and  no  warriors  with  a  host 
of  victories  to  record?  What  can  a 
chronicler  make  of  a  region  which  even  at 
the  present  hour  has  no  fortresses  to 
be  taken  by  storm,  and  can  not  boast  of  a 
single    civilized  park  of  artillery?      A 
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pretty  place  to  thiuk  of  having  any  his- 
tonrataUl" 

Let  us,  however,  overlook  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  natives  in  this  particular, 
and  simply  say,  that  for  about  half  acentury 
after  Iiigol^a  settlement  the  colony  sub- 
sisted under  a  species  of  patriarchal  rule ; 
but  about  the  year  028  changes  ensued, 
and  the  island  was  declared  a  republic. 
The  new  arrangements  were  admirable. 
Laws  were  carefully  compiled ;  literature 
began  to  flourish;  maritime  discoveries 
(America  included)  were  effected,  and 
Christianity  was  established  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country.  This  was  the 
Golden  Age  of  Iceland.  But,  somehow 
or  other,  a  golden  age  never  lasts.  In 
our  weary  world  a  lease  of  happiness, 
personal  or  political,  never  runs  long.  In 
the  present  case  it  was  out  in  little  more 
than  three  hundred  years.  Perhaps  this 
might  be  a  fair  spell  of  national  bliss,  all 
things  considered,  but,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
year  1201,  King  Hacon  of  Norway,  who 
had  frequently  cast  a  longing  eye  upon 
the  island,  contnved  to  corrupt  a  number 
of  its  influential  people,  and  to  bribe  them 
into  a  transfer  of  their  allegiance.  What 
won't  men  do  to  acquire  a  little  gold  or  a 
little  land  ?  Verily,  we  believe  there  is 
scarcely  an  acre  of  enviable  ground  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  which  has  not  cost 
a  soul  or  two  at  some  period  of  its  his- 
tory. Handed  over  to  Hacon  in  1261, 
however,  the  island  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Norwegian  sovereigns  until 
1380,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Denmark,  and  to  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark it  has  ever  since  belonged. 

But  it  is  with  the  physical  curiosities 
of  the  country,  rather  than  with  its  his- 
tory or  its  inhabitants,  that  we  are  now 
concerned.  No  sooner  does  an  inquisitive 
traveler  approach  its  shores  than  he  feels 
an  intense  longing  to  visit  its  wondeiful 
Geysers.  Landing  at  Reykjavik,  he  finds 
himself  in  one  of  the  funniest  little  capitals 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Iceland  must 
of  course  have  a  metropolis.  Why  should 
it  not,  we  should  like  to  know  ?  If  it  can 
not  exactly  indulge  in  a  London,  Paris, 
or  a  Teddo,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
shonld  not  have  a  small  chief  town  con- 
sisting mainly  of  two  streets — ^with  a 
small  cathedral,  capable  of  holding  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons — a  small 
governor's  palace,  originally  intended 
for  a  prison — a  small  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  ample  caliber  for  nearly  thirty 


senators — a  small  hotel,  without  either 
sign-board  or  name ;  and  besides  a  few 
other  public  edifices,  of  a  small  nnmber 
of  private  residences  which  look  like 
warehouses,  and  of  warehouses  which 
look  exceedingly  like  themselves.  Near^ 
1y  all  of  these  tenements  are  made  of 
wood  covered  with  a  dense  coating  of 
tar,  so  that  the  capital  of  Iceberg  appears 
to  be  in  deep  mourning.  Internally  some 
of  them  are  handsomely  furnished,  and 
Madam  Pfeifler  discovered  no  less  than 
six  square  piano-fortes  in  the  place,  but 
she  maliciously  surmises  that  Liszt  and 
Thalberg  would  never  have  recognized 
their  own  music  when  executed  by  Ice- 
landic hands.  Many  of  the  houses  pos- 
sess small  gardens,  where  small  vegetar 
bles  are  cultivated ;  but  the  botany  of  the 
island  is  so  wretched,  that  good  turnips, 
according  to  Sir  W.  Hooker,  are  about 
the  size  of  an  apple  ;  and  the  largest  tree 
in  the  country,  according  to  Mr.  Miles, 
was  one  on  the  governor's  premises,  which 
did  not  exceed  five  feet  in  height.  No 
monster  gooseberries  of  course  are  ever 
produced,  (or  rapturously  reported),  and 
it  has  been  sarcastically  affirmed  that  the 
gardens  are  kept  clean  simply  because  the 
weeds  won't  trouble  themselves  to  grow. 
This  small  metropolis,  too,  has  its  small 
gayeties,  for  we  hear  of  balls  where  the 
orchestra  consisted  of  a  violin,  a  rusty  tri- 
anorle,  and  a  "  half  rotten"  drum ;  where 
ladies  of  fragile  virtue  appeared  qnite  at 
home  with  the  bishop  of  the  island  ;  where 
men  walked  about  with  tobacco-pipes  in 
their  months,  and  indulging  in  what  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  politely  terms  the  un- 
restrained evacuation  of  their  saliva  on 
the  floor ;  and  where  waltzes  were  per- 
formed in  such  a  funereal  way  that  the 
spectator  was  reminded  of  soldiers  stepping 
along  to  the  music  of  the  Dead  March  in 
Saul.  Need  we  say  further,  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  Reykjavik  scarcely  exceeds 
that  of  many  a  British  village — consisting 
as  it  does  of  about  six  hundred  native 
residents,  but  increased  by  Danish  trad- 
ers and  summer  visitors  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  about  twelve  hundred. 
Having  thus  taken  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  capital,  let  us  start  for  those  glorious 
steam-fountains  which,  were  they  trans- 
ferred to  British  ground,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  head  of  the  best  English 
county.  In  Iceland  you  can  not  hir^  a 
cab,  coach,  cart,  or  other  vehicle,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  are  none  to  be 
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had.  Nor  can  you  travel  on  foot,  for 
that  would  be  considered  almost  as  foolish 
as  to  proceed  on  all  fours.  Your  plan  is 
to  purchase  horses — some  for  yourself, 
some  for  the  guides,  and  others  for  the 
baggage.  There  being  no  Golden  Lions 
or  Koyal  Hotels  in  the  country,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  carry  a  teot,  and  to  look  after 
the  commissariat  as  narrowly  as  if  you 
were  about  to  traverse  the  Great  Desert. 
Milk  may  be  procured ;  but,  as  you  may 
have  to  proceed  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
without  seeing  a  cottage,  the  best  policy 
is  to  victual  the  expedition  at  the  outset, 
thoagh  it  involves  you  in  the  expense  of 
a  complete  caravan.  The  difficulties  of 
travel,  indeed,  are  great.  The  country  is 
sach,  that  neither  Seneral  Wade  nor  Mr. 
Macadam  could  have  tamed  its  rugged 
paths  into  easy  turnpike.  In  some  places 
the  road  is  like  the  bed  of  a  Highland 
water-course,  in  others  your  route  might 
as  well  run  through  a  stone-qaarry.  Too 
frequently,  the  traveler  picks  his  way 
over  a  sheet  of  lava,  stretcning  for  miles, 
unrelieved  by  trees  or  vegetables,  except 
a  few  sickly  bushes,  which  have  found 
a  nest  in  some  hollow  where  the  wind  has 
deposited  a  handful  of  soil.  He  finds 
that  this  lava  is  broken  up  into  sharp 
blocks,  or  gashed  with  fissures  which  are 
80  teasing  that  constant  attention  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  accidents.  Or  he  may 
have  to  cross  swamps  and  marshes,  where 
the  yielding  nature  of  the  ground  is 
scarcely  less  trying  to  the  temper ;  and  if 
encumbered  with  much  baggage,  the 
beasts  of  burden  need  constant  supervi* 
sion  as  well  as  their  apathetic  guides. 

Approaching  Thing  valla,  on  his  way  to 
the  Geysers,  the  visitor  is  startled  by  arriv- 
ing at  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  A  deep  but 
narrow  chasm,  extending  to  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile,  suddenly  yawns  before 
him,  as  if  the  ground  had  been  torn  open 
by  an  earthquake.  No  warning  is  given 
him  of  its  vicinity  until  he  finds  himself 
standing  and  shuddering  upon  the  verge 
of  the  ab3'ss.  This  is  the  famous  ravine 
of  Almannagi&,  which  is  justly  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  in 
Iceland.  Its  depth  is  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  its  width  may  be  the 
same  in  some  parts,  but  in  others  it  di- 
piinishes  to  a  few  fathoms.  How  to  cross 
it  is  the  question  for  the  traveler  ?  Told 
he  must  descend  to  the  bottom,  and, 
somehow  or  other,  contrive  to  reach  the 
opposing  bank,  he  shakes  hb  head,  and 


thinks  it  is  a  feat  for  a  goat  but  not  for  a 
man.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  however. 
Dismount,  and  you  will  find  a  sort  of  na- 
ture staircase,  which  conducts  you  giddily 
to  the  bed  of  the  rift. 

"Colossal  blocks  of  stone,  threatening  the 
unhappy  wanderer  with  death  and  dcstructioo, 
hang  loosely,  in  the  form  of  pyramids  and  of 
broken  columns,  from  the  lofty  walls  of  lava 
^which  encircle  the  whole  long  ravine  in  the 
form  of  aj^allery.  Speechless,  and  in  anxious 
suspense,  we  descend  a  part  of  this  chasm, 
hardly  daring  to  look  up,  much  less  to  give  ut- 
terance to  single  sound,  lest  the  vibration 
should  bring  down  one  of  these  avalanches  of 
stone,  to  the  terrific  force  of  which  the  rocky 
fragments  scattered  around  bear  ample  testimo- 
ny. The  distinctness  with  which  echo  repeats 
the  softest  sound  and  the  lightest  footfall,  is 
truly  wonderful.  The  appearance  presented  by 
the  horses,  which  are  allowed  to  come  down  the 
ravine  after  their  masters  have  descended,  is 
most  peculiar.  One  could  fancy  they  were 
clinging  to  the  wall  of  rock." 

Not  far  from  the  village  of  Thingvalla, 
the  vale  of  which  is  unrivaled  in  Iceland 
for  its  beauty,  lies  the  most  sacred  spot 
in  the  whole  country.  This  is  the  plain 
where  the  Althing,  or  General  Parlia- 
ment, held  its  annual  sittings  for  nearly 
nine  centuries.  Here  national  afiairs 
were  discussed,  public  justice  was  admin- 
istered, strangers  met  from  all  parts  of  the 
island,  friendships  were  formed,  marriages 
were  contracted,  quarrels  were  settled  or 
originated,  females  convicted  of  child- 
murder  were  drowned  in  a  neighboring 
pool,  and  culprits  sentenced  to  be  decapi- 
tated lost  their  heads  on  a  little  isle  in  the 
midst  of  the  river.  But  in  1800  the  Al- 
thing was  abolished,  or  rather  transferred 
to  Keykjavik,  and  now  this  venerated 
seat  of  law  consists  of  "  a  mere  farm,  and 
contains  two  huts  and  a  very  small 
church." 

Two  or  three  days  are  occupied  in  your 
jaunt  to  the  Geysers.  The  scenery  is 
singularly  diversified,  for  there  are  charm- 
ing meadows,  and  pleasant  shrubberies, 
and  beautiful  lakes  on  the  route,  as  well 
as  frightful  fissures  and  rugged  tracts  of 
lava. 

At  last,  turning  the  flank  of  a  moun- 
tain, you  observe  big  clouds  of  steam  curl- 
ing into  the  air  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles;  and  if  your  pulse  breaks  into 
a  transient  gallop,  how  can  you  help  it, 
when  told  that  you  are  now  within  sight 
of  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the 
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world?  Scampering  across  bog  and 
stream,  you  arnve  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
about  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
find  yourself  amongst  a  colony  of  boiling 
springs  and  vapor  fountains.  Upwards 
of  one  hundred  of  these  are  collected  with- 
in a  space  of  little  more  than  fifty  acres. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
chieftain  of  the  group.  Upon  a  mound 
seven  feet  in  height  there  rests  a  basin 
which  at  first  appears  to  bo  tolerably  cir- 
cular, its  diameter  being  fifly-six  feet  in 
one  direction  and  forty-six  in  another. 
The  interior,  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
depth,  is  smooth  and  polished,  and  at  the 
moment  of  your  approach  may  be  par- 
tially filled  with  water  in  a  highly-heated 
condition.  Through  the  clear  crystaline 
fluid  a  funnel  in  the  center  of  this  gigantic 
saucer  may  be  perceived.  Its  breadth  at 
the  top  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  eight  to  sixteen  feet,  but  as  it  de- 
scends it  narrows  its  bore,  and  when 
sounded — your  time  for  this  ticklish  oper- 
ation being  just  after  an  explosion — the 
pipe  may  be  traced  to  a  depth  of  sixty- 
three  feet. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  wait 
some  time  before  the  Gusher  or  Rager — 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Geyser — 
will  do  you  the  honor  to  play.  His 
movements  are  very  fitful,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  hours  frequently  pass,  nay,  as  many 
as  three  days  have  been  known  to  expire, 
without  any  hearty  and  emphatic  eruption. 
Upon  the  curious  traveler  this  interval 
of  suspense  has  quite  an  exciting  efiect. 
When  Sir  George  Mackenzie  lay  down 
for  the  night  he  could  not  sleep  for  more 
than  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time,  his  anx- 
iety compelling  him  to  raise  his  head  re- 
peatedly to  listen,  and  when  the  joyful 
notice  was  given,  up  he  started  with  a 
shout,  and  boundea  across  the  space 
which  separated  him  from  the  Geyser. 
And  what  a  spectacle  it  is  when  the  explo- 
sion does  commence  I  With  a  roar  and  a 
rush  which  are  deafening  —  the  earth 
trembling  beneath  you  as  if  it  were  about 
to  open  and  give  birth  to  some  strange 
monster — the  boiling  water  is  driven  aloft 
in  a  huge  column,  which  breaks  into  dif- 
ferent ramifications,  and  then  drooping  as 
its  impetus  is  lost,  each  separate  jet  falls 
back  in  graceful  curves  to  the  ground. 
At  the  lower  part  the  ascending  stream 
may  appear  to  some  eyes  to  be  blue  or 
green,  but  at  the  summit  it  is  torn  into 
the  finest,  snowiest  spray,    yolnmcs  of 


steam  accompany  the  discharge,  and  roU 
away  in  great  clouds,  which  add  to  the 
somberness  and  majesty  of  the  scene. 
After  raging  thus  grandly  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  Geyser  relaxes  his  fury,  and 
then  ceases  to  eject  either  water  or  vapor. 
The  fluid  in  the  basin  rushes  down  the 
well  in  the  center,  and  slowly  but  surely 
this  magnificent  hydraulic  machine  begins 
to  prepare  for  another  eruption.  Very 
different  heights  have  been  assigned  to 
the  jets.  Olafson  and  Paulson,  for  exam- 
ple, estimated  them  at  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet.  Lieutenant  Ohisen  took  the 
measure  of  one  by  the  quadrant,  and 
found  it  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet ; 
whilst  Henderson  sa%v  some  which  he 
computed  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ; 
but  other  travelers  have  cut  them  down 
to  one  hundred  feet  at  the  utmost,  and 
Forbes  averages  them  at  seventy  or 
eighty. 

So  much  for  the  Great  Geyser.  About 
one  hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and 
forty  yards  to  the  south  you  will  meet 
with,  and  might  possibly  walk  into, 
another  of  the  principal  fountains.  This 
is  the  famous  Strokr,  or  Chum,  as  that 
native  name  implies.  Unlike  the  former, 
it  has  neither  mound  nor  basin,  and  might, 
easily  be  mistaken  for  an  ordinary  well, 
were  it  not  for  the  furious  bubbling 
of  the  water  in  its  shaft.  This  shaft  is 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  according  to 
Forbes,  with  a  depth  of  about  forty-eight 
feet;  but  it  is  very  irregular  in  its  bore, 
and  contracts  considerably  ;  it  is  also  bout 
in  its  course,  and  therefore,  as  Mr.  Miles 
suggests,  resembles  the  Irishman's  gun, 
which  had  the  faculty  of  *'  shooting  round 
a  corner."  The  ejections  of  the  Churn 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
Rager,  occurring  at  least  once  or  twice  a 
day,  and  though  its  jets  are  less  volumi- 
nous, they  last  for  a  longer  period,  and 
radiate  in  a  still  more  tasteful  manner. 

Now  Strokr  possesses  one  interesting 
property.  He  can  be  made  to  discharge 
almost  at  pleasure ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
you  may  force  him  to  extra  activity,  and 
extort  an  eruption  of  a  much  fiercer 
character  than  is  his  natural  practice.  The 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  very  simple. 
Collect  a  quantity  of  stones  or  sods,  and 
shovel  them  into  the  pipe  of  the  Geyser. 
Down  they  go,  splashing  Into  the  fluid, 
which  instantly  ceases  to  boil,  as  if  Strokr 
were  astonished  at  your  impudence.  And 
well  ho  may,  for  stones  and  sods  are 
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things  he  abominates  to  such  a  degree 
that,  colIectiDg  all  his  strength,  he  soon 
vomits  them  forth,  and  hurries  them  aloft 
in  a  pillar  of  water,  which  sometimes 
appears  to  reach  to  twice  the  ordinary 
elevation.  Henderson,  who  stumbled  upon 
this  discovery,  states  that  some  of  the 
jets  rose  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet, 
and  that  fragments  of  stone  were  pro- 
pelled to  a   still    greater    altitude,   the 
colnnm  of  water  being  succeeded  by  a 
column  of  steam,  which  lasted  for  nearly 
an  hour.    This  experimentalist  narrowly 
escaped  punishment  for  his  temerity ;  for, 
whilst  examining  the  pipe,  the  insulted 
Spouter,  boiling  with  rage,  shot  up  into  the 
air  a  hissing  torrent,  which  swept  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  his  tormentor's  face. 
Need  we  be  surprised  if  prankish  visitors 
can  hardly  resist  the  temptation  to  tease  the 
Geyser  ?  Spite  of  the  grandeur  of  the  spec 
tacle,  you  feel  a  strong  propensity  to  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  rousing  Strokr^  and  throw- 
ins;  him  into  a  profound  passion.    Mr. 
Miles  literally  "  made  game"  of  the  spring, 
and  when  the  exasperated  phenomenon 
sought  to  relieve  himself,  was  quite  de- 
lighted to  see  his  waters — ^stained  and 
hlnckened  with  the  clods — rising  wrath- 
fully  to   a  height  of  one  hundred   and 
thirty  feet.   Commander  Forbes  subjected 
poor  Strokr  to  a  still  greater  Indignity,  for 
he  compelled  the  Geyser  to    cook    his 
dinner.     Having  invited  the  neighboring 
cure  and  farmer  to  a  meal,  he  packed  up 
a  piece  of  mutton  in  the  body  of  a  flannel 
shirt,  and  a  ptarmigan  in  each  sleeve,  and 
then  flung  the  garment  into  the  Churn, 
which  was  previously  primed  with  a  quan- 
tity of  turf.     For  some  time  Strokr  took 
the  transaction  in  such  high  dudgeon  that 
he  refused  to  eject;    but  findmg    that 
preparations  were  making  for  another  dose 
of  sods,  he  launched  his  waters  into  the 
air  with  unwonted  fury,  and  the  traveler 
soon  beheld  his   shirt    flying    upwards, 
"  with  the  arms  extended  like  a  head  and 
tailless  trunk."     On  its  descent  to  the 
ground  it  proved  to  be  in  such  a  scalding 
state  that  it  was  necessary  to  wait  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner  could 
be  served,  and  then  it  appeared   that 
though  the  mutton  was  done  to  a  nicety, 
the  birds  were    torn    to   shreds.      The 
Churn,  in  fact,  was  a  sort  of  Papin's 
digester,  where  the  very  twigs  of  turf 
received  such  a  soaking  of  caloric  that 
they  came  out  in  a  sodden  condition.    A 
drunken  man  once  fell  into  the  spnng — so ' 


the  legend  runs — and  after  seething  for  a 
short  time,  was  thrown  up  in  a  spray  of 
human  fragments. 

Still  further  to  the  south — about  one 
hundred  and  six  yards  from  the  Strokr — 
you  arrive  at  the  Little  Geyser.  It  has  a 
shallow  basin  like  its  bi^  brother,  but  its 
pipe,  thirty-eight  feet  m  depth,  is  any 
thing  but  uniform  in  its  shape.  In  the 
days  of  Mackenzie  this  fountain  was  not 
accustomed  to  cast  up  its  contents  to 
a  greater  altitude  than  four  or  five  feet, 
but  it  made  amends  for  its  poverty  of 
flight  by  s}X)uting  for  an  hour  without 
intermission.  When  visited  by  Hender- 
son the  little  fellow  had  raised  his  leaps  to 
ten  or  twenty  feet,  and  went  through  his 
gymnastics  about  twelve  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Mr.  Miles  (in  1852) 
found  that  he  had  shortened  the  intervals 
between  his  perfonnances,  and  was  then 
in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  every  half  hour, 
though  the  spectacle  was  limited  to  ^ve 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  the  column  did 
not  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height. 

These  are  the  principal  springs  at 
Ilaukadal,  but  the  ground  is  piercedin  all 
directions,  and  puffs  of  steam,  jets  of 
water,  and  pools  of  seething  fluid  tell  the 
visitor  that  he  is  standing  on  a  great 
caldron,  the  crust  of  which  might  be  torn 
to  fragments  in  a  moment,  were  the 
riotous  vapors  denied  the  means  of  escape. 
He  feels  that  hundreds  of  safety-valves 
are  at  work  around  him,  and  naturally 
wonders  whether  Iceland  would  not  burst 
like  a  boiler  if  these  should  happen  to  be 
clogged  or  destroyed. 

The  larger  fountains  generally  give 
notice  of  their  intention  to  play.  This 
is  only  reasonable,  for  otherwise  a  curious 
traveler,  venturing  too  near  the  basin, 
might  be  drenched  with  scalding  water 
by  a  sudden  eruption ;  or,  worse  still, 
whilst  peering  down  a  tube,  might  receive 
the  jet  in  his  face,  and  recoil  parboiled  at 
a  blow.  The  New  Geyser,  however,  de- 
clines to  give  any  intimation  of  his  move- 
ments, and  therefore,  as  Sir  George  Mack- 
enzie remarks,  it  is  necessary  to  deal 
cautiously  with  him,  unless  assured  from  a 
recent  outbreak  that  his  hour  is  not  yet 
come.  The  notice  served  upon  the  pub- 
lic, in  cases  where  due  warning  is  given, 
consists  of  a  series  of  detonations,  which 
break  on  the  ear  like  the  report  of  distant 
artillery.  The  Head  Geyser  makes  the 
ground  quiver  under  your  feot,  as  if  an 
infant  earthquake  were  gamboling  below. 
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Gun  after  gnn  is  thus  fired  at  varying  inter- 
vals, as  much  as  to  say  that  a  grand  per- 
formance is  just  about  to  commence,  and 
then  the  water  begins  to  bubble  in  the 
pipe  or  to  heave  in  the  basin.  Very 
iroqnenlly,  however,  the  visitor,  who 
rushes  up,  panting  and  agitated,  on  hear- 
ing the  subterranean  signals,  is  doomed 
to  disappointment,  for  after  rising  a  few 
feet  in  a  column,  the  liquid  retires  into 
the  well,  and  leaves  the  spectator  to 
ascertain  (if  the  point  is  not  already 
settled)  whether  patience  is  one  of  the 
virtues  he  really  enjoys. 

In  other  respects,  too,  as  well  as  in  the 
hours  of  display,  these  thermal  fountains 
are  somewhat  capricious  in  their  proceed- 
ings. The  quantity  of  water  ejected,  the 
height  to  which  it  is  propelled,  the  mode 
of  evacuation  adopted,  differ  according  to 
circumstances  which  can  not  be  accurately 
explained.  The  Geysers,  in  fact,  are  rath- 
er whimmy  phenomena.  Gradual  changes 
must  necessarily  ensue  from  the  violent 
wear  and  tear  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
as  well  as  from  the  deposit  of  silicions 
matter,  and  since  earthquakes  are  inci- 
dents of  common  occurrence  in  Iceland, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  their  under- 
ground mechanism  will  frequently  be  dis- 
ordered. Prior  to  1789,  there  existed  a 
lively  rattling  fountain,  known  as  the 
Roaring  Geyser,  which  flung  out  its  con- 
tents every  four  or  five  minutes  with  un- 
speakable fury ;  but  several  shocks  being 
experienced  in  that  year,  the  Roarer  was 
disabled,  and  in  course  of  time  subsided 
into  a  mild,  tranquil  pool,  from  which  no 
noisy  jet  ever  presumes  to  ascend.  Some- 
times, too,  a  concussion  will  open  out  new 
vents,  as  was  the  case  in  1785,  when  thir- 
ty-five fresh  springs  were  established  at 
Haukadal,  and  the  three  leading  perform- 
ers began  to  play  with  augmented  energy. 

But  how  shall  we  account  for  the  action 
of  these  intermittent  fountains?  For- 
merly it  was  supposed  that  steam  was 
produced  in  certain  subterranean  cavities, 
and  that  it  accumulated  there  until  it 
became  sufficiently  powerful  to  expel  all 
the  liquid  in  the  tube,  and  in  the  reservoir 
with  which  it  was  connected.  But  this 
theory,  which  might  have  suited  a  Geyser 
of  regular  habits,  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suavity  in  its  manners,  would 
not  account  for  the  spasmodic  proceedings 
BO  frequently  observed  in  the  tribe.  The 
underground  boilers  were  therefore  aban- 
doned.   Professor  Bunsen  in  Germany, 


and  Professor  Tyndall  in  England,  have 
advocated  a  more  probable  solution. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  water  flies 
off  in  steam  at  212®  F.,  because  its  clastic 
force  is  then  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere.  But  let  the 
pressure  upon  it  be  increased,  and  its 
passage  into  the  gaseous  state  is  propor- 
tionately resisted — in  fact,  if  a  quantity 
of  liquid  were  inclosed  in  a  vessel  of  ad- 
equate strength,  it  might  be  heated,  un- 
der compulsion  of  its  own  steam,  until  it 
became  red-hot.  The  moment,  however, 
that  the  fluid  is  freed  from  this  pressure, 
it  will  burst  into  vapor,  and  as  steam 
occupies  seventeen  hundred  times  the 
space  required  by  water,  it  will  explode 
with  a  degree  of  violence  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  unnatural  constraint  it  has 
endured — the  same  law  prevailing  in 
mechanics  or  pneumatics  which  obtains  in 
morals  and  politics.  Now,  remembering 
that  a  Geyser  is  furnished  with  a  long 
shaft  which  gradually  fills  with  water,  and 
that  the  pressure  on  the  fluid  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  tube  must  therefore  become 
very  considerable,  we  have  only  to  sup- 
pose that  a  large  amount  of  heat  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  lower  portion 
of  the  pipe,  when  the  following  conse- 
quences may  be  expected  to  ensue.  A 
quantity  of  liquid  will  receive  a  much 
higher  charge  of  caloric  than  it  ought  to 
carry.  Some  of  this  liquid,  rising  in  the 
shafl,  must  flash  into  steam  when  it  reach- 
es a  point  where  the  pressure  is  sufficient- 
ly relaxed,  and  hence  the  excitement  in 
the  basin,  and  the  abortive  eruptions  which 
so  frequently  tantalize  the  traveler.  But 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
the  temperature — the  tube  being  now  full 
— the  fluid  below  can  no  longer  restrain 
its  gaseous  propensities,  it  explodes  vio- 
lently, and  drives  the  superincumbent 
water  before  it  with  resistless  impetuosity. 
And  as  the  declining  pressure  releases 
more  liquid  from  its  bondage,  jet  after  jet 
is  produced  until  the  apparatus  is  emptied 
for  the  time,  or  until  the  falling  floods  are 
so  cooled  in  their  rush  through  the  air 
that  they  check  the  further  development 
of  vapor  for  the  time.  The  Geyser,  in 
fact,  is  a  species  of  steam-cannon,  which 
fires  round  after  round  of  liquid  missiles, 
just  as  Mr.  Perkins's  steam  gnn  did  leaden 
pellets.  "  Der  Geyser  (says  Gotta)  gleicht 
dann  also  einer  grossen  Dampf-Kanone 
wclche  statt  mit  Kugein  mit  Wasser 
Bcbiesst.^'    Professor  Mtlller,  of  Freiburg, 
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contrived  a  little  instrument  which  may 
serve  as  an  artificial  "  Rager."  Procure  a 
metallic  tube  at  least  six  feet  in  height, 
and  surround  it  at  the  foot,  and  again  at 
fiome  little  distance  up  the  shaft,  with 
wire  cages  capable  of  holding  burning 
charcoal.  The  lowest  cage  should  be  the 
largest.  Then  fill  the  tube  with  water, 
light  your  fires,  and  in  due  time  you  will 
Lave  a  pretty  little  eruption  from  your 
miniature  "  Gusher."  A  basin  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  instrument  to  receive  the 
liquid  and  return  it  to  the  pipe,  will  in- 
sure a  succession  of  discharges,  and  save 
you  the  trouble  of  a  voyage  to  Iceland. 
So  a  cork  lightly  fastened  into  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  and  afterwards  blown  out  by 
the  steam,  will  qualify  you  to  talk  of 
Strokr  as  if  you  had  dosed  him  with  sods 
and  stones  in  person. 

All  modern  accounts  seem  to  agree 
that  the  reputation  of  these  fountains  has 
not  been  overrated.  Travelers  of  every 
temperament  are  astonished  at  the  giant 
gambols  of  the  Geysers,*  and  some  resign 
themselves  at  once  to  literary  despair,  as 
if  conscious  that  no  language,  however 
vivid,  could  adequately  represent  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  scene.  Even  Mr.  PJiny 
Miles  declares  that  the  first  view  of  the 
Great  Gusher  excited  him  so  much,  al- 
though then  in  a  quiescent  st«ate,  that  he 
shall  never  forget  its  appearance  "  whilst 
memory  holds  her  seat,"  and  that  when 
in  action,  the  spectacle  was  such  as  no 
words  can  describe,  adding,  that  it  even 
surpassed  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  grand- 
eur. But,  alas!  speedily  relapsing  into 
the  dollar  state  of  mind  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  some  Americans,  he  begins  to 
speculate  upon  the  uses  to  which  all  this 
native  steam-power  might  be  put,  and 
wishes  that  Barnum  "  could  collect  the 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Keiitucky,  the  Niaga- 
ra Falls,  the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia, 
Fingal's  Cave,  and  the  Icelandic  fonntains 
within  one  fence,"  and  "fury I  what  a 
show-shop  he  would  open  I" 

Upon  one  race  of  people,  however,  the 
Geysers  seem  to  make  little  impression. 
These  are  the  natives  themselves.    Few 

*  At  the  British  Aasodation  (1855)  Dr.  SteTenson 
Hacfldam  proposed  to  explain  the  operatioDS  of  a 
Geyser  oa  the  principle  that  liquids,  on  encountering 
a  highly-hoated  snrfac*?,  assume  a  spheroidal  form,  and 
afterwards  hlow  up  when  the  temperature  reaches  a 
certain  level  Bat  his  theory  required  a  double  ca- 
vity in  the  ground,  and  a  more  complicated  madii- 
Dcry  than  Bunscn*^,  which  is  at  once  simple  and 
coij»petcnt. 


of  the  inhabitants  ever  visit  the  spot,  and 
those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  treat  them 
with  a  nonchalance  which  is  quite  disgust- 
ing. Reversing  the  well-known  Miller- 
ism,  the  miserable  creatures  refuse  to  ex- 
hibit any  feeling  because  they  do  belong 
to  the  parish  of  the  phenomenon.  The 
Great  Geyser  is  no  hero  to  his  Icelanders. 
He  has  not  even  a  staff  of  showmen,  a  troop 
of  parasites,  to  fatten  upon  his  glories.  It 
is  singular,  too,  that  all  the  early  annal- 
ists of  the  island  are  silent  on  the  subject, 
though  the  first  historian  of  the  north, 
Ari  Frodi,  was  educated  almost  within 
reach  of  their  spray,  (1076,)  The  most 
ancient  notice  of  them  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Saxo-Grammaticus  in  his  History 
of  Denmark  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  curt  re- 
cognition of  their  existence,  such  as  an 
English  topographer  might  vouchsafe  to 
the  hot  springs  at  Bath,  or  the  dropping 
well  at  Knaresborough.  Great  altera- 
tions will,  of  course,  have  occurred  in  the 
course  of  centuries ;  but  as  in  Iceland  the 
"  pot"  is  always  "  kept  boiling,"  spouting 
springs  in  different  localities  must  have 
long  been  amongst  the  prominent  marvels 
of  the  region. 

In  other  parts  of  the  island  as  well  as 
Haukadal,  boiling  springs  abound.  In 
the  valley  of  Reykum,  or  Reykir,  about 
forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  metropolis  of 
the  Geyser  system — vaUia /ojUibus  fervi 
di8  ahundans — upwards  of  a  hundred 
may  easily  be  counted  within  a  circumfer- 
ence of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Some  of  these 
are,  of  course,  mere  Lilliputian  pools,  but 
many  are  caldrons  of  considerable  bulk, 
from  which  the  traveler  may  at  any  mo- 
ment receive  a  scalding  shower-bath,  the 
water  being  occasionally  spirted  up  with- 
out the  least  notice  of  coming  hostilities. 
One  of  the  head  fountains  in  this  region, 
the  Little  Geyser,  was  accustomed  to 
erupt  nearly  every  minute  in  Sir  John 
Stanley's  time ;  but  having  grown  weary 
of  this  feverish  work,  it  now  contents  it- 
self with  a  blow-up  every  three  hours,  or 
according  to  Madam  Pfeiffer,  only  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  day.  Another,  the  Bad- 
stofa,  plays  every  five  or  six  minutes,  the 
jets  lasting  for  about  a  minute;  but  as 
they  issue  from  beneath  a  shelving  rock 
they  assume  an  oblique  direction,  like  an 
arched  fan,  and  produce  a  magnificent  ef- 
fect. 

Again — ^Iceland  has  its  springs  of  mud 
as  well  as  of  water.  The  fiuid  which 
darts  from  the  Geysers  is  generally  Urn- 
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pid,  and  has  frequently  excited  astonish- 
ment from  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  silica  in  solution.  How  such 
a  refractory  substance  as  flint  could  be 
dissolved,  and  then  precipitated  on  the 
simple  cooling  of  the  liquid,  was  con- 
sidered a  kind  of  chemical  puzzle.  It  is, 
however,  well  ascertained  from  the  exper- 
iments of  Dr.  Fuchs,  M.  Kuhlman,  and 
Mr.  Ransome,  on  the  production  of  water- 
glass,  that  if  silica  is  fused  with  potash  or 
soda,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  will 
readily  dissolve  in  boiling  water,  or  if  flint 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  either  alkali  in  a  boiler,  under 
high  pressure,  it  foregoes  its  right  to  be 
regarded  as  the  emblem  of  obduracy. 

From  Dr.  Black's  analysis  of  the  water 
of  the  Great  Geyser,*  it  will  be  seen  that 
silica  is  the  largest  mineral  ingredient, 
and  that  soda  exists  in  abundance  both  in 
a  free  and  a  wedded  condition.  When, 
however,  the  fluid  cools,  the  flinty  matter 
is  deposited  in  the  basins  and  channels, 
where  it  forms  incrustations  which  are 
generally  compared  to  cauliflower -heads 
of  exquisite  beauty.  Not  only  stones,  but 
twigs,  grass,  mosses,  and  other  delicate 
objects  receive  such  a  coating  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  perfectly  fossilized. 

In  some  cases  the  fluid  of  these  wells  is 
still  more  singularly  charged.  What  does 
the  reader  say  to  springs  of  soda-water  ? 
Such  there  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
island,  but  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is 
at  a  spot  about  two  miles  to  the  north 
of  Rouderaelr.  The  liquid  there  occupies 
two  cavities  in  the  ground,  and  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  constant  excitement  by  the 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  which  are  al- 
ways ascending.  Frisky  and  pungent,  it 
is  tolerably  agreeable,  and  from  the  stim- 
ulant powers  of  the  gas,  the  place  is  known 
as  the  01  Eilda,  or  the  Ale  Well.  How 
many  a  thirsty  Englishman  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  a  spring  of  this  descrip- 
tion, or,  still  better,  a  genuine  well  of 
Bass  or  Allsopp  on  his  own  premises ! 

Frequently,  however,  as  already  stated, 
mud  is  the  only  liquor  in  which  a  spring 
will  deal.  And  some  of  these  mud 
springs  profess  to  a  little  business  as 
ueysers.  Very  clumsily  and  uncouthly, 
without  doubt ;  for  how  can  we  expect  a 
thick  pasty  fluid  to  shoot  aloft  in  gracefhl 
columns,  or  to  fall  in  light  elegant  spray  ? 

*  He  found  tbaft  a  gallon  contained  31.5S  grainB  of 
tilica,  5.66  of  soda,  14.42  of  muriate  of  soda,  S.5? 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  2.80  of  alumina. 


Near  the  sulphur  banks  of  Krisuvik,  for 
example,  thei'e  is  a  pretentious  spring 
of  this  description,  which  Mr.  Miles  de- 
scribes as  '^  an  enormous  kettle,  ten  feet 
across,  sunk  down  into  the  eai'th,  aud 
filled  within  six  feet  of  the  top  with 
hot  boiling  liquid.  There  it  kept  helling 
and  spoutmg,  jets  rising  from  its  pudding- 
like  surface  ten  and  flfleen  feet,  and  is 
kept  constantlv  going.''  It  was  into  a 
vile  caldron  like  this  that  a  horse  once 
fell,  and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of 
again.  Still  more  striking  are  the  mud 
springs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Krabia,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
island.  Dr.  Henderson  suddenly  came 
upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  where  he 
perceived  below  him  a  row  of  large  cal- 
drons, twelve  in  number,  which  were 
splashing,  fuming,  and  thundering  in  such 
a  hideous  manner  that  he  stood  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  as  if  petrified.  The 
boldest  strokes  of  fiction,  the  strongest 
flights  of  imagination,  could  not,  in  his 
opmion,  describe  half  the  horrors  of  that 
feai-ful  spot. 

There  are  places,  too,  where  pure  steam 
is  emitted  instead  of  water  or  mud. 
Amongst  other  curiosities  of  this  kind, 
near  Krisuvik  a  torrent  of  vapor,  twenty 
feet  in  length,  gushes  out  of  the  rock  in 
a  slanting  direction,  with  a  roar  which 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  some  mon- 
ster locomotive  when  retiring  from  the 
toils  of  the  day.  Seen  by  Mr.  Miles  in 
1852,  and  collated  with  the  description 
given  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  in  1810,  this 
jet  did  not  appear  to  have  changed  ita 
physiognomy  in  the  least,  though  for  two- 
and-forty  years  it  had  probably  been 
playing  without  intermission.  At  Ilver- 
avellir  (famous  for  its  thermal  springs) 
there  is  a  circular  mound  about  four  feet 
in  height,  from  which  a  current  of  steam 
*'  escapes  with  a  noise  louder  than  that  of 
the  most  tremendous  cataract,"  and  with 
a  force  so  great  that  stones  thrown  into 
the  aperture  are  shot  out  to  a  considera- 
ble height,  as  if  fired  from  a  morur. 
The  natives  call  it  with  justice  the  Roar- 
ing Mount. 

Scarcely  less  striking  than  the  boiliug 
springs  are  the  sulphur  mines  of  Icelaod. 
There  are  places  where  you  seem  to  have 
literally  strayed  into  a  region  of  fire  and 
brimstone.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
spots  is  a  mountain  about  two  or  three 
miles  from  Krisuvik.  The  ascent  has  its 
own  troubles.    Toilmg  up  a  slippery  bank 
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of  clay  and  sulphur,  almost  stifled  by  the 
exhalations  which  the  wind  probably 
sweeps  full  in  your  face,  you  arrive  at 
a  great  hollow,  where  the  banks  are 
covered  with  a  fine  yellow  crust  or  pow- 
der. The  ground  is  pierced  with  holes 
throagh  which  steam  and  smoke  are  con- 
Htantly  ascending.  To  walk  over  this 
treacherous  surface  is  a  task  of  considera- 
ble peril,  for  if  the  coating  gives  way, 
the  traveler's  feet  may  sink  deep  into  the 
hot  clay  or  scalding  mud.  Mr.  Bright 
suffered  much  pain  from  an  accident  of 
this  description,  and  Dr.  Hooker  plunged 
up  to  his  knees  in  a  half-liquid  mass 
of  salphur  and  clay,  and  was  only  saved 
from  further  immersion  by  thi'owing  him- . 
self  upon  the  ground,  and  stretching  out 
his  arms  over  firmer  soil.  In  the  basin 
of  this  valley  lies  the  great  caldron 
already  mentioned,  which  is  filled  with 
blue  mud  always  on  the  boil,  and  always 
emitting  a  thick  noisome  vapor.  Hot 
springs  and  steam  jets  abound  in  the 
moaotain.  The  place,  indeed,  is  prolific 
in  horrors.  "  What  bet>Veen  the  roaring 
of  this  caldron,"  says  Commander  Forbes, 
though  not  in  the  choicest  language,  ^^  the 
hissing  of  the  steam  jets,  the  stinK  of  the 
sulphur,  the  clouds  of  vapor,  the  lurid- 
ness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  wildness 
of  the  glen,  the  heat  of  the  soil  increas- 
ing tangibly  at  every  inch,  I  could  not 
help  occasionally  glancing  around  to  as- 
sure myself  that  his  Satanic  Majesty  was 
not  present,  and  nestled  up  to  my  com- 
panions to  be  ready  in  case  of  any  such 
emergency  as  *  Pull  devil,  pull  governor,' 
arising." 

Extending  over  a  space  of  twenty-five 
miles  in  length,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
soufrieres  and  solfaterras  at  Namufiall, 
Mount  Krabla,  and  in  other  northern 
parts  of  the  country,)  it  will  be  seen  that 
Iceland  possesses  in  this  region  one  treas- 
ure of  very  salable  importance.  Living  as 
we  do  in  a  world  where  a  mixture  of 
saltpeter,  charcoal,  and  brimstone  is  the 
grand  specific  for  all  political  diseases, 
(coupled  with  copious  bleeding,)  sulphur 
must  of  course  take  hitrh  rank  amon<TSt 
the  necessaries  of  human  existence.  Talk 
of  dispensing  with  it  altogether?  Cer- 
tainly not  I  How  could  we  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  globe  for  a  single  year 
without  the  help  of  Schwartz's  potent 
and  persuasive  compound  ?  Surely,  then, 
there  is  no  probability  that  our  stock  of 
these  ingredients  will  ever  run  out  ?  Many 
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a  good  Briton,  moved  by  patiiotism  and 
fine  grandfatherly  feeling,  becomes  quite 
uneasy  when  he  asks  himself  whether  our 
coal  may  not  possibly  be  exhausted  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations,  and  whether 
the  day  may  not  arrives  in  which  no  steam- 
engine  can  be  kept  in  fuel  except  at  a 
ruinous  price.  But  imagine  the  horror  of 
a  man  Hko  the  first  Napoleon,  or  of  any 
other  owner  of  a  fire-eating  army,  were 
he  told  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  supply  of 
niter  or  brimstone  might  wholly  cease. 
What  groans  that  individual  would  utter ! 
— what  wailing  there  would  be  amongst 
his  troops !  Would  not  the  poor  planet, 
in  their  opinion,  become  quite  bankrupt 
in  glory  ?  With  our  rifles  all  unloaded, 
and  our  cannon  virtually  spiked,  should 
we  have  any  more  history  worth  narrat- 
ing ?  It  is  difilcult  to  believe.  But  let 
no  hero  despair.  The  military  mind  would 
make  itself  quite  comfortable  on  this  point 
could  it  survey  the  vast  deposits  at  Kris- 
uvik,  and  observe  how  the  precious  ex- 
halations stream  from  the  ground,  as  if 
there  were  a  boundless  magazine  beneath. 
There  is  enough  brimstone  at  this  spot 
alone  to  fight  fifty  thousand  battles.  Such, 
indeed,  are  the  sulphurous  resources  of 
Iceland,  that  it  could  supply  all  the  armies 
of  Europe,  and  enable  them  to  take  every 
town  in  the  world  if  they  liked. 

Now,  considering  the  commercial  value 
of  this  mineral,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
mines  have  been  so  languidly  worked. 
The  difiiculty  of  transport,  and  the  want 
of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
may,  indeed,  explain  their  indifference ; 
but  the  Danes,  who  know  more  of  the 
merits  of  gunpowder,  might  have  been 
expected  to  turn  the  substance  to  lucra- 
tive account.  A  French  traveler,  M. 
Robert,  not  long  ago  called  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  subject,  and 
hinted  that  it  would  be  well  to  keep  these 
valuable  localities  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
British,  lest  they  should  furnish  us  with 
one  of  the  great  munitions  of  war — 
^*  Aussi  doit  il  bien  se  garder  de  jamais 
accorder  aux  Anglais,  qui  I'ont  sollicitee, 
la  faculte  d'exploiter  ces  soufrieres."  But, 
alas  for  poor  M.  Robert,  Commander 
Forbes  informs  us  that  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  Bushby,  has  already  purchased  the 
sulphurous  sublimations  of  the  southern 
district,  and  obtained  the  refusal  of  those 
in  the  north. 


[to  be  oonoludkd.] 
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SALT,     ITS     SOURCES     AND     SUPPLIES. 


Thsre  are  few  things,  setting  aside  the 
pare  elements  of  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water, 
that  are  of  more  essential  importance  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  house- 
hold economy,  than  the  simple  substance 
salt.  By  this  term  I  do  not  mean  to  speak 
of  those  chemical  salts,  such  as  potassium, 
sodium,  etc.,  with  which,  in  a  tangible  or 
appreciable  form,  we  have  most  of  us  so 
little  to  do ;  but  of  that  most  valuable  and 
important  article  which  wc  call  common 
salt,  and  without  a  supply  of  which  the 
household  of  the  poorest  man  in  our  land^ 
would  be  as  much  inconvenienced  as* 
would  that  of  the  queen  herself — a  gift 
from  God  to  all  so  abundant,  and  so  easily 
obtained,  that  none  need  ever  be  with- 
out it. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  common  salt, 
namely,  sea-salt,  rock-salt,  and  salt  drawn 
from  briny  springs.  Or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  »cdt  may  be 
obtained  in  three  manners :  first,  by  eva- 
poration from  sea-water;  second,  from 
briny  aprings;  third,  it  is  found,  nearly 
crystalized,  in  mines,  and  thence  dug  in  a 
solid  form.  It  is  also  found  in  wide  plains 
already  solidified ;  but  its  existence  under 
such  circumstances  must  be  referred  to 
the  second  head — evaporation  from  briny 
springs. 

The  mode  of  procuring  salt  from  sea- 
water  is  by  retaining  the  water  in  pits, 
prepared  with  much  care,  on  low,  marshy 
lands,  which  are  oveilflowed  by  the  tides. 
The  best  sea-salt  is  made  in  France. 
^^  The  salt-marshes  of  Saintongc  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  traveler,"  says 
M.  Quatrefages.  "Having  been  estab- 
lished in  a  district  which  is  not  so  warm 
as  those  parts  of  the  South  of  France  in 
which  the  other  salt-works  are  situated, 
they  have  been  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  compensate  for  a  deficient  inten- 
sity in  the  sun's  rays.  For  this  purpose 
the  extent  of  surface  has  been  greatly 
multiplied,  whilst  the  arrangement  of  the 
t.inks  in  which  the  water  is  collected  for 
evaporation,  is  much  more  complicated 


than  at  Gaud  or  Herault.  Here  each 
marsh  is  composed  of  seven  distinct  kinds 
of  compartments,  which  are  arranged  at 
different  levels,  so  that  the  liquid  may 
easily  pass  onwards  from  the  first  to  the 
last  in  the  series.  The  marsh  is  a  lar^ 
square,  inclosing  on  the  side  nearest  the 
water  the  first  basin  or  tank,  which  is 
about  one  yard  deep,  and  called  jard,  in 
which  the  sea-water  is  allowed  to  deposit 
its  sediment,  by  remaining  at  rest  before 
it  enters  the  couches^  in  which  begins  the 
work  of  evaporation.  These  couches  are 
three  very  narrow  basins,  from  six  to 
eight  inches  deep,  and  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that,  in  passing  from  one  to  an* 
other,  the  water  is  obliged  to  traverse  the 
whole  widths  of  the  marsh  in  a  zigzag 
direction.  The  mans  and  the  tabks,'m 
which  the  sea-water  is  subjected  to  a  sec- 
ond and  third  evaporation,  are  of  very 
nearlv  the  same  dimensions,  and  surround 
an  oolong  space  occupying  about  the 
third  of  the  marsh.  This  inclosure  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  a  broad  basin 
about  two  inches  in  depth,  called  the 
mttant.  To  the  right  and  lefb  of  the  lat- 
ter are  arranged  the  compartments  known 
as  the  nourriceSj  which  are  only  an  inch 
deep.  Here  the  solution,  which  has  be- 
come more  and  more  concentrated  by  its 
sojourn  in  the  preceding  compartment^ 
undergoes  its  fourth  and  last  prepantion 
before  it  enters  the  inclosures  m  which  it 
is  supposed  to  crystalize." 

The  salt  season  is  from  the  middle  of 
May  until  the  end  of  August,  as,  during 
that  period,  the  sun  pours  forth  its  strong- 
est rays^  and  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
and  consequently  the  crystalization  of  the 
salt,  is  more  rapidly  effected.  The  salt, 
when  first  taken  from  the  pits,  is  brown ; 
and  for  purposes  of  manure,  as  also  for 
many  other  uses,  it  is  sold  in  that  state ; 
but  the  white  salt  which  we  see  at  table, 
and  in  common  use,  is  made  by  a  process 
of  refining,  by  boiling  in  large  flat  cal- 
drons, which  not  only  whitens  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  takes  away  its  acrimonji 
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and  also  increases  the  quantity.  That 
collected  in  Normandy  is,  however,  not 
brown  when  first  obtained,  but  white,  and 
needs  no  refining.  To  make  it,  they  ga- 
ther a  muddy  sand  from  the  fiats,  of  the 
shore  which  the  rising  tides  hare  covered, 
and  impregnated  with  salt  for  seven  or 
eight  days.  This  sand  is  thrown  into  pits, 
the  bottoms  of  which  are  lined  with  straw, 
and  through  this  straw  the  briny  water 
contained  in  the  sand  filtrates,  and  trickles 
into  vessels  set  to  receive  it.  This  water 
is  then  boiled  in  lead  boilers,  and  the 
scum,  which  rises  in  abundance,  is  taken . 
0^  and  more  water  thrown  in,  which 
again  causes  scum  to  rise.  The  salt  thus 
procured,  after  it  has  granulated,  is  thrown 
into  osier-baskQts,  where  it  lies  until  all 
hamidity  is  drained  off,  when  it  is  laid  up 
in  their  magazines. 

Very  little  sea-salt  is  made  in  England, 
there  beinff  such  abundant  brine-springs 
and  salt-mmes,  in  Cheshire,  Worcester- 
shire, and  other  counties,  as  not  only  to 
supply  our  own  land,  but  also  to  afibrd 
considerable  quantities  for  exportation. 

The  method  of  drawing  salt  from  these 
springs  is  as  follows :  Near  the  spring  is. 
bailt  a  saUeni^  or  boiling-house,  which 
contains  several  fiat  pans,  or  boilers, 
each  furnished  with  its  grate  and  furnace. 
The  brine  being  placed  in  the  pan,  and  a 
fire  kindled,  the  heat  soon  induces  a  rising 
of  scum,  which  indicates  that  the  liquor  is 
ready  to  granulate.  The  scum  is  then 
t'lken  off  and  placed  in  brine-tubs,  that 
the  brine  which  accompanies  it  may  not 
be  wasted  ;  then,  in  order  that  the  salt  re- 
maining in  the  water  may  precipitate, 
they  shut  up  the  vent-holes  and  door,  and 
let  the  fire  go  out.  In  about  twelve 
hours  the  salt  falls  to  the  bottom,  and 
grows  hard.  The  liquor  left  above  it  is 
again  boiled  after  the  salt  has  been  re- 
moved, and  yields  yet  a  further  supply. 
The  salt  fi'om  the  pans  is  then  raked  up, 
and  put  into  vessels,  where  it  soon  be- 
comes hard,  granulated  salt.  Some  bake 
the  loaves  two  or  three  times  in  an  oven. 
Near  Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  is  a  spring 
which  yields  six  ounces  of  salt  from  six- 
teen of  water ;  and  some  in  Staffordshire 
yield  about  a  ninth  part  of  very  pure  salt. 

There  is  more  or  less  of  common  salt  to 
be  found  in  most  soils,  and  some  plants 
absorb  it  more  than  others;  but  plants 
that  have  their  habitats  specially  by  the 
sea-shore,  and  still  more  those  which  grow 
beneath  the  water  of  the  sea,  absolutely 


require  it,  and  will  not  grow  if  removed 
from  its  infiuences.  Saline  plants  will, 
however,  grow  in  the  neighborhood  of 
salt-works,  even  at  the  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  Liebig  says : 
"  When  we  find  sea  plants  near  our  salt- 
works, several  hundreds  of  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  we  know  that  their  seeds 
have  been  carried  there  in  a  very  natural 
manner,  namely,  by  wind,  or  by  birds, 
which  have  spread  them  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  although  they  grow 
only  in  those  places  in  which  they  find  the 
conditions  essential  to  their  life."  The 
same  author  adds :  "  Numerous  small  fish, 
of  not  more  than  two  inches  in  length, 
{Gasterosteus  aculeatus^)  are  found  in  the 
salt-pans  of  the  granulating  house  at  Nid- 
da,  a  village  in  Hesse  Darmstadt.  No 
living  animal  is  found  in  the  salt-pans  of 
Neuheim,  situated  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Nidda ;  but  the  water  there  contains 
so  much  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  that  the 
walls  of  the  granulating-house  are  covered 
with  stalactites ;  hence  the  eggs  conveyed 
to  this  place,  by  whatever  cause,  do  not 
find  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  de- 
velopment." 

In  the  desert  wilds  of  the  Sahara,  in 
North  AfricJi,  there  is  a  vast  salt-lake,  or 
rather  salt-plain,  called  El  Sibhah,  proba- 
bly originating  from  brine-springs,  inas- 
much as  it  is  in  the  very  center  of  the  hot 
and  arid  wastes  of  the  aesert,  far,  far  from 
the  sea.  This,  literally  the  "  salt-plain," 
(as  its  name  indicates,)  is  thus  described  : 
''•The  lake  measures,  from  N.E.  to  S.W,, 
about  seventy  English  miles,  with  a  third 
of  the  breadth ;  but  it  is  not  one  collection 
of  water,  there  being  several  dry  places, 
like  so  many  islands,  interspersed  over  its 
surface,  depending,  however,  as  to  their 
number  and  extent,  upon  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  on  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
particular  season.  At  first,  on  crossing 
It,  the  grass  and  bushes  become  gradually 
scarcer ;  then  follows  a  tract  of  sand, 
which  some  way  beyond  becomes  in  parts 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  salt.  This, 
as  you  advance,  is  thicker,  and  more  unit- 
ed :  then  we  find  it  a  compact  and  unbro- 
ken mass  or  sheet,  which  can,  however, 
be  penetrated  by  a  sword  or  other  sharp 
instrument ;  and  here  it  was  found  to  be 
eleven  inches  in  depth.  And  finally,  in 
the  center,  it  became  so  hard,  deep,  and 
concentrated,  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  at 
breaking  its  surface,  except  with  a  pick- 
ax— the  horse^s  shoe,  in  fact,  makes  no 
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impression  on  its  stone-like  surface."  (The 
above  extract  is  taken  from  RichardsorVs 
Travels  in  Morocco.) 

Amidst  this  wild  country,  half  sand, 
half  salt,  spring  up,  by  the  thousand,  mag- 
nificent trees,  rising  to  the  height  of  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet,  their  stalks 
branchless,  their  heads  a  canopy  of  ver- 
dure and  beauty.  The  salt  used  by  the 
ancients  must  of  necessity  have  been  one 
or  other  of  the  kinds  I  have  already  de- 
scribed :  probably,  in  countries  where  salt- 
springs  were  found,  they  would  have 
availed  themselves  of  them ;  but  the 
greater  part  that  was  consumed  in  the 
olden  time,  was  probably  drawn  from  the 
sea.  Rock-salt  was  not  known  to  them, 
the  Polish  mines,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
more  at  length  hereafter,  not  having  been 
discovered  until  the  thirteenth  century. 

Salt  is  mentioned  early  in  the  Bible.  It 
seems  to  have  been  considered  a  most 
important  and  valuable  commodity,  and  is 
used  figuratively  as  the  symbol  of  uncor- 
ruptncss  and  integrity,  as  also  of  friend- 
ship ;  for  God  commands  that  all  the 
sacrifices  should  be  salted  with  salt. 
"Every  oblation  of  thy  meat-offering 
shalt  thou  season  with  salt ;  neither  shalt 
thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy 
God  to  be  lacking  from  thy  meat-offering ; 
with  all  thine  offerings  thou  shalt  offer 
salt."  (Lev.  2 :  13.)  And  in  Ezra  we  find, 
amongst  the  gifts  which  Artaxerxes  com- 
manded should  be  bestowed  on  Ezra  and 
his  companions  who  were  engaged  in  re- 
building Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of 
God,  we  find  a  certain,  but  very  largo 
allowance  of  wine  and  wheat,  and  oil  and 
saU^  "  without  prescribing  how  much." 
From  their  use  of  salt  in  sacrifices,  and  in 
cementing  a  covenant,  probably  arose  the 
well-known  custom  amongst  the  Arabs 
and  other  Eastern  nations  of  considering 
the  person  of  him  who  had  eaten  salt  with 
them  as  sacred — a  custom  which  exists  in 
tlie  present  day.  It  may  also  have  been  con- 
sidered as  emblematic  of  healing,  at  least 
as  such  it  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
Eiisha  when  he  healed  the  waters.  "And 
the  men  of  the  city  said  unto  Eiisha,  Be- 
hold, I  pray  thee,  the  situation  of  this  city 
is  pleasant,  as  my  lord  seeth:  but  the 
water  is  naught,  and  the  ground  barren. 
And  he  said.  Bring  me  a  new  cruse,  and 
put  salt  therein.  And  they  brought  it  to 
him.  And  he  went  forth  unto  the  spring 
of  the  waters,  and  cast  the  salt  in  there, 
and  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have 


healed  these  waters ;  there  shaU  not  be 
from  thence  any  more  death  or  barren 
land.  So  the  waters  were  healed  unto 
this  day."  (2  Kings  2 :  1 9-22.)  The  salt 
was  here  obviously  used,  not  as  a  means 
of  healing  the  waters,  but  as  a  symbol  ot' 
purification.  May  it  not  be  to  us  a  sym- 
^bol  of  the  purifying  effect  of  the  "salt  of 
the  covenant "  on  the  coiTupted  spring  of 
man's  heai-t  and  life  ? — of  Christ  the  puri- 
fier? True  believers  in  Christ  arc  sai«l 
to  be  "  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  and  exhort- 
ed to  consistency  of  faith  and  conduct  by 
our  Lord,  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
under  that  symbol :  "  If  the  salt  have  lost 
its  savor,  wherewith  shs^U  it  be  salted  ?'^ 
And  again :  "  Let  your  speech  be  alway 
with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt."  (C'oi. 
4:6.) 

The  salt  so  abundantly  used  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  sanctuary  was  probably  found 
in  the  land  where  it  was  required  ;  for  we 
read  in  Zephaniah  of  "salt-pits;"  and 
"the  valley  of  salt"  is  named  several 
times  in  the  Scriptures.  In  hot  countries 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  8ui*facc  of 
the  earth  covered  with  a  crust  of  salt. 
In  Persia  and  Arabia  this  is  constantly 
the  case,  extensive  plains  being  found 
covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence.  Sonu* 
suppose  this  to  be  a  result  of  atmospheric 
causes ;  but  this  seems  doubtful.  A  salt 
lake  in  the  north  of  Africa  has  been  al- 
ready described,  but  I  can  not  refrain 
from  transcribing  the  description  of  one 
in  the  South,  near  CafiSrland,  as  given  by 
Barrow :  "  On  the  evening  of  the  17th, 
we  encamped  on  the  verdant  bank  of  a 
beautiful  lake,  in  the  midst  of  a  wood  of 
frutescent  plants.  It  was  of  an  oval  form, 
about  three  miles  in  circumference.  On 
the  western  side  was  a  shelving  bank  of 
green  turf,  and  round  the  other  part5 
of  the  basin  the  ground — rising  there  aV 
ruptly,  and  to  a  greater  height — was  cov- 
ered thickly  with  the  same  kind  of  arbore- 
ous and  succulent  plants  as  had  been  ol* 
served  to  grow  most  commonly  In  ibc 
thickets  of  the  adjoining  country.  Tbe 
water  was  perfectly  clear,  but  salt  a^ 
brine.  It  was  one  of  those  salt-water 
lakes  which  abound  in  Southern  Africti, 
where  they  are  called  zouUpcms  by  the 
colonists.  The  one  in  question,  it  seems 
is  the  most  famous  in  the  colony,  and  is 
resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  from  very 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  salt  for  their  own  con- 
sumption or  for  sale.     It  is  situated  on  a 
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plain  at  considerable  elevation  above  the 
Icrel  of  the  sea.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  was  covered  with 
one  continued  body  of  salt,  like  a  sheet 
of  ice,  the  crystals  of  which  were  so 
united  that  it  formed  a  solid  mass,  as  hard 
as  rock.  The  margin,  or  shore  of  the 
basin,  was  like  the  sandy  shore  of  the 
searcoast,  with  sandstone  and  quartz  peb- 
bles thickly  scattered  over  it,  some  red, 
some  purple,  and  others  gray.  Beyond 
the  narrow  belt  of  sand  round  the  mar- 
gin, the  sheet  of  salt  commenced  with  a 
thin  porous  crust,  increasing  in  thickness 
and  solidity  as  it  advanced  towards  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  The  thickness  in  the 
middle  is  not  known,  a  quantity  of  water 
generally  remaining  in  that  part.  The 
dry  south-easterly  winds  of  summer  agi- 
tating the  water  of  the  lake  produce  on 
the  margin  a  fine,  light,  powdery  salt, 
like  flakes  of  snow.  This  is  equally  beau- 
tiiul  with  the  refined  salt  of  England,  and 
is  much  sought  after  by  the  women,  who 
always  commission  their  husbands  to  bring 
liome  a  quantity  of  snowy  salt  for  the  ta- 
ble. We  happened  to  visit  the  lake  at  a 
very  unfavorable  season,  when  it  was  full 
of  water.  About  the  middle  it  was  three 
feet  deep,  but  snfiiciently  clear  to  perceive 
several  veins,  of  a  dark  ferniginous  color, 
intersecting  in  various  directions  the  sheet 
of  salt.  These  were,  in  all  probability, 
springs  whose  action  had  impeded  crystal- 
ization,  and  brought  up  a  quantity  of 
ocraceous  matter.  I  caused  a  hole,  four 
feet  in  depth,  to  be  dug  in  the  sand.  The 
fii'st  two  feet  were  through  sand,  like  that 
of  the  sea-shore,  in  which  were  mingled 
mnW  shining  crystals  of  salt.  The  third 
foot  was  considerably  harder  and  more 
compact,  and  came  up  in  flakes  that  re- 
quired some  degree  of  force  to  break ;  and 
the  last  foot  was  so  solid  that  the  spade 
would  scarcely  pierce  it,  and  one  fifth 
part  of  the  mass  at  least  was  pure  salt  in 
crystals.  The  water  now  gushed  in,  per- 
fectly clear,  and  as  salt  as  brine." 

The  varieties  of  salt  that  I  have  named 
have  all  exactly  the  same  properties  and 
characteristics,  whether  extracted  from 
the  waters  of  the  sea  or  from  brine-springs, 
or  gathered  on  the  salt-plains  or  in  the 
mine. 

The  crystalization  is  also  the  same,  the 
form  of  the  crystal  being  that  of  a  cube ; 
which,  when  split  or  broken,  divides  into 
thin  plates.  The  color,  however,  varies ; 
some  being  in  its  original  state  brown, 


some  gray,  and  some  of  the  purest  white. 
Shaw  also  speaks  of  a  kind  found  chiefly 
near  Astracan,  where  the  salt  is  red,  and 
which  emits  an  odor  like  that  of  violets. 
The  Calmucks  call  it  "  The  Golden  Lake," 
from  the  color  which  its  surface  assumes 
when  the  sun  shines  on  it. 

The  salt  produced  from  mines  (or,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  ^^  rock-salt ;"  and,  scien- 
tifically,  Sal  gemmi)  is  found  in  many 
countries :  its  name  (Sal  gem  or  gemmi) 
is  given  to  this  salt  on  account  of  its  ex- 
ceeding hardness,  and  also  because  it 
sometimes  assumes  the  colors  and  almost 
the  transparency  of  precious  stones. 
Mines  of  it  are  found  in  the  Tyrol,  in 
Spain,  or  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes, 
more  than  two  thousand  fathoms  above 
the  sea-level ;  and  last,  though  not  least 
in  importance  to  us  in  England,  near 
Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  where  a  mine 
was  discovered  in  1670,  and  has  been 
extensively  worked  since  that  time. 

We  are  told  that ''  the  first  stratum,  or 
mine,  is  from  fifteen  to  twentv-one  yards 
in  thickness,  and  the  color  of  brown  su- 
gar-candy. These  mines  lie  from  sixty  to 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earti),  in  an  undulating  and 
wavy  direction,  and  varying  in  thickness. 
This  first  brown  stratum  is  so  hard  as  to 
be  with  difficulty  broken  with  pick-axes 
and  hammers;  so  that  the  miners  are 
obliged  to  have  recoui'se  to  gunpowder  to 
break  it  up.  Beneath  this  is  a  layer  of 
hard  stone,  mixed  with  rock-salt,  the 
whole  fi'om  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  yards 
in  thickness.  Then  comes  a  second  mine 
of  salt,  from  five  to  six  yards  thick ;  many 
parts  of  it  perfectly  white,  and  clear  as 
crystal ;  others  brown ;  but  all  more  pure 
than  that  of  the  upper  stratum.  In  form- 
ing a  pit,  a  shaft  is  sunk  much  like  that  of 
a  coal-pit,  only  more  extensive. 

''  When  the  salt  is  reached,  a  cavity  is 
made,  and  a  roof  of  solid  rock,  perhaps 
some  twenty  feet  or  more  in  thickness, 
is  left ;  and  as  the  workmen  proceed,  they 
hew  pillars  out  of  the  rock,  to  suppon 
the  roof,  and  then,  with  gunpowder, 
break  up  the  part  they  intend  to  raise,  and 
this  is  drawn  up  in  large  craggy  lumps  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

^^The  wonders  of  the  Cracow  mines  must 
now  occupy  our  attention.  Truly,  they 
must  be  most  wonderful,  in  many  respects ; 
but  scarcely  less  from  their  immense 
depth  and  capacity  than  for  the  glories  of 
their  jeweled  halls  and  galleries. 
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"  Grand  as  were  tlie  dimensions  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  and  grander 
still  as  are  those  of  its  more  beautiful  sis- 
ter on  Sydenham  Hill,  they  dwindle  into 
utter  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  extent  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Wieliczka,  with  its  suites  of  vast  and  lofty 
halls,  its  vaulted  chapels,  its  long  range 
of  spacious  galleries,  the  quiet  lakes 
spread  like  mirrors  within  its  walls,  and 
its  deep,  dark,  and  mysterious  museums 
of  natural  wonders." 

The  salt-mines  of  Wieliczka,  or  Wielit- 
ska  as  it  is  more  frequently  spelt,  are  situ- 
ated at  about  two  leagues  south-west  of 
Cracow,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  and  when  Poland  was  divided 
between  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria,  this 
rich  portion  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  last- 
named  power.  The  descent  of  this  "  laby- 
rinth ot  crystal  halls"  is  by  broad  flights 
of  steps  cut  in  the  superincumbent  masses 
of  marl,  clay,  etc.,  which  run  far  down 
into  the  salt.  There  are  many  hundreds 
of  difTercnt  halls,  passages,  galleries,  etc. 
One  hundred  of  these  halls  measure  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  height,  and  are  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  breadth  ;  each 
of  them  has  its  own  peculiar  name — usu- 
ally that  of  some  saint,  or  of  some  king 
or  emperor  who  may  have  visited  the 
mines.  The  grandest  of  these  chambers 
is  the  ball  room,  which  is  "  adorned  with 
slender  columns,  with  ornamental  capitals, 
with  pieces  of  sculptured  foliage,  and  a 
chandelier  formed  of  rock  crystals  sixty 
feet  in  circumference."  It  is  in  this  mag- 
nificent hall  that  fUen  are  given,  when 
the  mines  are  honored  by  the  visit  of  any 
very  august  personage.  One  of  these 
fHes^  given  to  Augustus  the  Second  of  Po- 
land, is  described  as  having  exceeded  any 
thing  ever  done  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  splendor  and  magnificence.  The 
thousands  of  lights  with  their  rays  reflect- 
ed on  the  glittering  crystals  which  stud 
the  walls  and  pillars  and  roof  and  ground 
of  the  hall)  together  with  the  brilliancy 
of  the  saline  gems  in  themselves,  must 
indeed  be  ^'  exceeding  magnifical." 

There  are  chapels  as  well  as  a  ball-room 
amidst  these  subterranean  labyrinths — 
one  a  large  excavation,  of  Gothic  stmo: 
ture,  in  which  not  only  the  altar,  the  cru- 
cifixes, the  statues  of  saints,  and  all  the 
other  garniture  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
place  of  worship  are  hewn  out  of  the  glit- 
tering salty  bat  the  very  doors,  walls,  and 


niches,  the  roof  and  the  floor  are  formed 
of  the  same  beautiful  mineral.  This  chap- 
el is  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony,  and  in 
former  years  mass  was  said  there  for  tlie 
miners  every  morning;  now,  however,  it 
is  only  celebrated  once  a  year,  on  the  third 
of  July,  which  is  a  great  festival  amongst 
the  miners,  and  all  appear  in  their  holiday 
garb,  and,  after  the  service,  dine  together 
in  some  of  the  halls. 

Many  of  the  chambers  as  well  as  the 
chapels  are  adorned  with  ornaments  sculp- 
tured in  crystals  of  salt ;  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  is  a  trophy  formed  of  all 
the  instruments  and  tools  which  are  used 
by  the  miners ;  but  another,  which  far  ex- 
ceeds it  in  intrinsic  value,  is  a  statue  of 
King  Charles  Sigismnnd  of  Poland,  sculp- 
tured out  of  one  single  block  of  crystal, 
the  largest  ever  hewn  out  of  these  mines. 
The  blocks  are,  in  general,  not  much  more 
than  about  a  cubic  foot  in  size.  These 
blocks  of  crystal  salt,  or  boL  gemnti,  arc 
found  intermixed  with  the  common  kind« 
and  are  considered  so  precious  as  to  be 
reserved  for  the  disposal  of  kings  and  em- 
perors. Sometimes  plates,  of  such  faalt- 
less  purity  that  they  are  almost  eonal  to 
plate-glass,  are  found.  The  works  arc 
said  now  to  extend  over  an  area  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  square  fathoms,  the  length 
of  galleries,  passages,  etc.,  altogether 
being  about  thirty-seven  English  miles. 
They  consist  of  three  divbions,  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  epochs  in  their  history. 
These  ^^  fields,"  as  they  are  called,  consist 
of  five  stories  one  above  another,  ^'  com- 
prising vast  ranges  of  chambera  commu- 
nicating with  each  other  by  numeron* 
horizontal  galleries."  The  lowest  level  is 
three  hundred  feet  below  that  of  the  sea, 
and  five  hundred  and  eighty  below  that 
of  the  Vistula. 

When  the  salt  occurs  in  large  masses, 
the  miners  prepare  with  chisel  and  pick, 
a  perpendicular  chamber,  or  wall  in  the 
chamber  in  which  they  are  working,  ren- 
dering it  smooth  and  uniform  to  a  height 
of  about  twenty  feet ;  such  a  surface  is 
called  a  mirror^  and  along  the  whole  face 
of  these  mirrora  are  uken  cat  narrow 
grooves  or  fuiTows,  of  twenty  or  thirty 
mohes  in  depth,  and  at  intervsds  of  three 
feet  from  each  other.  By  means  of  these 
grooves  a  number  of  small  iron  wedges 
are  then  introduced  on  each  side  of  the 
strips  marked  off;  and  the  wedges  being 
all  raised  at  once,  the  huge  m;a88  of  8»h 
is  thus  loosened  from  the  wall,  bat  re- 
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mains  standing  until  thrown  down  by 
main  force.  In  the  fall  the  salt  pillars  of 
coarse  break  into  fragments,  and  these 
are  subseqaently  cut  on  the  spot  into  dif- 
ferent forms,  according  to  their  size.  It 
is  calculated  that  four  hundred  cubic 
fathoms  of  rock  give  one  hundred  thous- 
and cwts.  of  salt,  and  the  annual  yield  of 
the  Wieliczka  mines  being,  on  an  average, 
seven  hundred  thousand  cwts.,  an  addi- 
tional space  of  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred cubic  fathoms,  or  a  chamber  meas- 
uring eighty  feet  in  height,  length,  and 
breadth,  is  added  every  year  to  the  mines. 
The  horses  which  work  in  these  mines  are 
stabled  and  kept  in  them,  extensive  sta- 
bling being  set  aside  for  their  use;  but 
the  miners  return,  when  their  work  is 
over,  to  the  regions  of  pure  air  and  light 
above  ground.  The  noted  and  eccentric 
General  Suwarrow,  however,  chose  on 
one  occasion  to  establish  his  head-quarters 
here  for  three  days,  signing  papers  and 
writing  dispatches  on  blocks  of  salt  The 
clean  and  dry  state  of  the  mines  must 
make  a  visit  to  them  more  pleasant 
than  one  to  those  of  other  minerals ;  for, 
although  they  hold  in  their  depths  about 
twenty  small  lakes,  each  several  hundred 
feet  long,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four 
deep,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  that  mois- 
ture and  slnshiness  which  renders  mines 
in  general  so  disagreeable.  No  water  here 
trickles  from  the  walls,  gathering  in  pools 
round  the  workmen's  reet;  the  greatest 
cleanliness  and  neatness    reign  through- 


out the  subterraneous  chambei's,  and 
though  pools  of  water  are  sometimes  dis- 
covered in  some  little  cavity,  they  are 
speedily  drained  off  so  as  to  create  no  dis- 
comfoit.  The  air  in  the  mines  is  remark- 
ably dry,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  works  of  art  sculptured  in 
salt,  which  have  stood  there  for  centuries, 
are  not  perceptibly  injured.  The  effect  of 
the  air  in  salt-mines  acts  on  dead  bodies 
as  a  preservative,  carcases  of  horses  that 
have  died  and  been  left  in  the  mines  for 
many  ^ears  having  been  found  in  a  state 
of  entire  preservation. 

The  exact  time  of  the  discovery  of 
these  most  valuable  mines  is  unknown, 
the  first  mention  of  them  being  found  in 
history  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
For  ages  the  inhabitants  of  the.Carpathian 
Mountains  and  their  neighborhood  drew 
their  supplies  of  salt  in  small  qtiantities 
from  foreign  lands,  ignorant  of  the  wealth 
which  lay  below  their  very  feet.  It  is, 
however,  believed  that,  although  compar- 
atively few  mines  have  been  opened,  yet 
the  whole  district  of  the  Carpathians,  of 
Transylvania  and  Moldavia,  is  underlaid 
with  salt-fields.  Many  articles  6f  interest 
are  found  in  these  mines,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  found  to  lead  to  much  geological 
discovery  when  duly  investigated— I  mean 
such  as  sea-shells  of  different  kinds,  and 
charred  and  petrified  trunks  of  trees,  etc. 
For  much  of  this  account  of  the  Wiel- 
iczka mines  I  am  indebted  to  a  writer  in 
Chambers'* 9  Journal  for  1854. 


Thr  Metaenger  of  Nice  mentions  a  melancholy  ca- 
tastrophe which  has  occurred  in  the  commune  of 
Liensolo.  An  avalanche  of  immense  extent  sudden- 
ly fell  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  called  the  Mer- 
tier,  carrying  every  thine  before  it  Fourteen  cot- 
tages were  swept  away,  u>ur  hundred  head  of  cattle 
perished,  and  twenty  fiimilies  were  reduced  to  misery. 
Three  persons  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins ;  when 
got  out,  one  was  still  alive,  though  dreadfully  injured, 
and  the  other  two  were  dead. 


Extravagance. — Since  the  rage  for  dress  and 
finery  set  in ;  since  extravagance  l^came  a  womanly 
beauty,  and  to  Hve  beyond  one^s  means  a  social  re- 
quirement ;  since  the  loom  and  the  workshop  have 
l^en  die  place  of  birth  and  refinement,  and  the 
moneyed  vulgarian  is  counted  higher  than  the  penni- 
less aristocrat ;  since  women  have  been  ranked  by 
irfaat  they  wear  and  not  by  what  they  are,  and  a  be- 


coming toilette  18  accounted  equal  to  a  personal 
grace ;  since  none  but  a  chosen  few  dare  to  be  sim- 
ple, none  but  a  remnant  of  the  faithful  dare  to  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  luxury  and  fashion — ^more  fa- 
milies have  been  ruined  than  has  ever  been  known 
before,  and  the  boasted  happiness  of  the  English 
home  is  fast  becoming  a  fable  and  a  myth. — Ixmdon 


A  PKBncT  Man. — ^The  man  deserving  the  name 
is  one  whose  thoughts  and  exertions  are  for  others, 
rather  than  for  himself;  whose  high  purpose  is 
adopted  on  Just  principles,  and  never  abandoned 
while  heaven  or  earth  affords  means  of  accomplish- 
ing it.  He  is  one  who  will  neither  seek  an  indirect 
advantage  by  a  specious  word,  nor  take  an  evil  path 
to  secure  a  real  good  purpose.  Such  a  man  were 
one  for  whom  a  woman's  heart  should  beat  constant- 
ly while  he  breathes,  and  break  when  he  dies. 
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Prom    8harpe*f    llagailne. 


PARTED     BY     A     IIAIR'S-BREADTH. 


"  A  SIGN  and  a  trophy,  he  holds  it  up,  a  single  hair,  long,  white,  and  shining.  It  is  not  the  hair  of  his 
mother,  nor  of  bis  father ;  neither  is  it  a  memento  from  the  venerable  head  of  the  Gamaliel  at  whoee  feet 
he  was  wont  to  sit    Whero  did  he  get  it,  and  why  V* 


My  lady  Patterdaile  sits  in  the  large  draw 
ing-room  of  her  place  down  in  Blankshire, 
and  listens  to  the  rain  which  Mis  di-ip, 
drip,  upon  the  stone  terrace  without. 
My  lady  is  not  there  from  choice,  but  by 
reason  of  her  medical  tyrants.  In  her 
listless  hand  is  a  novel,  which  she  does 
not  read.  Now  and  then  she  glances 
at  the  fire,  which  is  there  not  because 
it  is  cold,  but  because  the  place  in  Blank- 
shire is  dreary ;  a  dampness  hangs  about 
it,  and  a  chill ;  a  aueer  sort  of  creeping, 
as  though  the  dead  Sir  Oliver  still  lay  in 
state  on  the  hearse-Iiko  bed  of  crimson 
velvet  in  the  western  chamber. 

My  lady's  own  companion  sits  behind 
her,  occupied  in  a  mysterious  fancy-work 
called  tatting ;  but  it  is  not  upon  her  that 
those  wandering  glances  fall  as  they  leave 
the  fire;  it  is  upon  two  figures  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room — so  &r  away,  that 
in  the  dim  light  they  can  rather  be 
imagined  than  seen,  and  their  voices  are 
inaudible.  These  are  the  daughter  and 
the  nephew  of  my  lady  Patterdiule. 

By-and-by  their  conversation  is  finished, 
and  they  come  up  and  stand  together 
opposite  my  lady's  great  chair  on  the 
hearth. 

"  George  Haughton,"  said  her  ladyship, 
"  why  are  you  looking  like  a  caged  lion  r" 

"  Twelve  months  ago,"  replied  the 
young  man,  ^'my  cousin  bade  me  wait 
patiently  a  year,  a  whole,  long  year.  It 
expires  to-day,  and  I  am  here  to  know  my 
fate.'» 

'^  Speak  lower,  George  Haughton." 

"  She  tells  me,"  he  went  on,  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience,  ^^  that  she  can  not 
letter  herself  yet ;  that  I  am  still  a  boy, 
and  must  serve  yet  another  year  for 
her." 

"To  which  you  have  agreed,"  inter- 

Eosed  a  softer  voice,  while  a  little  white 
and  touched  his  arm. 


"To  which  I  have  agreed.  It  is  no 
boy's  love  I  have  given  you,  Catherine, 
but  ray  whole  life.  Yon  must  not  think 
I  do  not  know  you ;  it  is  because  yoa 
love  admiration,  because  you  would  be 
accounted  free  to  exercise  your  fiiscinalion 
over  others,  that  yon  hold  back  from 
keeping  your  promise.  I  can  wait ;  but 
do  not  try  me  too  long.  You  are  mine 
and  I  am  yours  for  happiness  or  misery, 
and  the  one  shall  not  sufier  without  the 
other." 

My  lad^  Patterdaile  bent  her  false 
eyebrows  into  a  frown  as  he  finished. 

"  These  are  strange  words  for  a  lover, 
young  Haughton."  Then  the  haughty 
face  softened  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  ten- 
derness, and  he  took  both  the  hands  of 
his  betrothed  in  hb  own  strong,  earnest 
grasp. 

"  Catherine  knows,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
love  her  as  my  own  soul." 

He  was  gone.  My  lady's  book  slipped 
slowlv  down  to  the  stool  at  her  feet, 
for  sne  was  watching  her  daughter.  A 
strange  look  came  into  the  eyes  of  the 
voung  girl  as  she  pressed  her  clasped 
hands  together,  and  felt  the  touch  of 
George  Haughton's  ring. 

"  You  are  wise,  Catherine,"  said  her 
ladyship.  "  When  we  go  back  to  town 
you  will  have  many  a  hetter  parti  at  your 
feet.'* 

"  That  is  not  it,"  exclaimed  Catherine, 
scornfully.  "  And  the  man  does  not  live 
whom  I  should  think  worthy  to  compare 
with  him." 

My  lady  bent  her  uncertain  old  eyes  to 
look  into  her  daughter's  face. 

"  You  are  endowed  with  a  singular 
power  of  fascination,"  she  said.  "  You 
would  flirt,  my  daughter,  in  your  shroud." 

A  shudder  passed  over  the  beautiful 
crouching  figure,  and  the  poor  companion 
made  a  false  move  in  her  tatting. 
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"  But  do  not  trust  to  it,  Kate ;  with 
youth  and  beaaty  it  passes  away — ah,  so 
quickly !" 

Then  my  lady  rang  for  lights,  and 
began  to  reckon  up  the  days  and  weeks 
which  must  elapse  before  she  would  dare 
to  go  back  to  town  and  gayety,  from  the 
dreary  place  in  Blankshire. 

So  that  year  also  went  by,  and  then 
another,  and  another,  leaving  tlie  promise 
uufulfilled ;  and  still  George  Haughton 
repeated  as  firmly  as  ever,  '^  I  can  wait ;" 
while  the  hope  that  had  ripened  youth, 
was  withering  away  his  manhood. 

Four  years  more  had  he  served  for  her, 
this  was  the  fifth.  And  my  lady  was  back 
again  at  her  place  in  Blankshire,  but 
no  longer  alone  with  her  unread  novel. 

She  had  filled  the  house  with  fashion 
and  youth  and  beauty.  There  were 
daughter  and  sons  to  be  merry,  and  ma- 
trons to  gather  round  the  card-table  of 
Lady  Patterdaile,  and  to  squabble  over 
the  cards  which  she  touched  lovingly  with 
her  trembling  old  fingers,  while  the  danc* 
ing  went  on  around  her. 

On  such  an  evening  it  was  that  George 
Haughton  again  entered  the  large  draw- 
ing-room of  the  place  in  Blankshire.  Ho 
stood  in  the  door- way  watching  the  light 
clouds  of  gauzy  blue  and  pink  and  white, 
with  the  black  coats  that  relieved  them. 
George  Haughton's  head  was  higher  than 
any  there  ;  ho  leaned  in  his  lazy  strength 
against  the  wall,  watching,  with  a  smile 
to  which  years  of  disappointed  hope  had 
given  a  sort  of  despairing  bitterness,  while 
his  cousin  drew  near,  and  stopped  with  a 
gesture  of  surprise. 

George  made  her  a  low  bow,  and  then 
offered  his  ungloved  hand. 

^^  Have  you  forgotten  the  day  of  the 
month  ?" 

''Let  me  speak  to  you  a  moment," 
he  said,  taking  her  apart  from  the  rest. 

When  they  came  back  she  was  looking 
up  at  him,  laughingly. 

"  When  will  you  give  me  up,  Greorge 
Haughton  ?» 

''When  that  beautiful  black  head  is 
streaked  with  silver,"  retorted  George. 

She  heard  a  new  sound  in  his  voice, 
and  shrank  from  it ;  but  the  next  nK)ment 
all  her  gayety  came  back,  for  she  said 
to  herself  imperiously :  "  He  knows  not 
my  power ;  he  can  not  forsake  me." 

"  One  word  more,"  said  George.  *'  You 
call  that  young  lady  who  left  you  just  now 
your  friend,  do  you  not  ?" 


"  Oh,  yea — ^my  dearest  friend." 

"  Well,  and  the  fair-haired  young  fellow 
leaning  over  the  prie-dieu  is  a  stranger  to 
you  ?" 

"  He  was  till  this  evening." 

"  But  not  to  mo.  When  I  came  in,  you 
were  flirting  with  him.  When  I  tell  you 
that  he  is  engaged  to  your  'dearest  friend,' 
will  you  spare  him  ?" 

With  a  laugh  she  broke  from  the  li^ht 
restraint  of  his  hand.  He  looked  after 
her,  and  smiled  at  the  folly  of  asking  such 
a  question.  He  drew  himself  up,  and 
pressed  his  knuckles  together;  and  he 
muttered  to  himself  fiercely,  "  I  will :  I 
swear  it." 

Sq  this  year  George  Haughton  did  not 
take  himself  and  his  answer  away  as  usual, 
but  he  stayed  on  day  after  day,  patient 
and  watchful,  amongst  the  other  guests 
of  his  aunt. 

One  evening  the  poor  companion 
knocked,  with  her  tatting  in  her  hand, 
at  the  door  of  Catherine's  dressing-room, 
and  entered,  trembling  at  her  own  bold- 
ness. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  poor  lady,  and  all 
the  rows  of  curls  on  her  forehead  quivered 
with  asitation,  "  forgive  me,  but  I  could 
not  help  it." 

"  Help  what?"  asked  Catherine,  gently, 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,  an  old  maid's  life 
is  not  always  a  happy  one.  I  do  not  say 
that  mine  is  unhappy,  but  others  are  dit- 
ferently  constituted  ;  yourself  for  instance 
— if  such  a  thing  were  to  happen." 

A  laugh  interupted  her ;  but  clasping 
her  hands,  with  one  point  of  the  tatting 
needle  running  into  them,  she  went  on 
more  earnestly: 

"  Alas,  alas  I  you  would  be  so  misera- 
ble !  Smile  at  me  if  you  will,  for  taking 
such  a  theme  upon  my  old  lips;  but 
I  know  what  it  is  to  trifle  with  a  man's 
heart,  and — ^Heaven  help  me !  to  lose  it." 

The  last  words  were  but  a  faint  murmur, 
and  the  old  lady  was  gone. 

'^  An  old  maid  I"  Catherine  laughed 
again ;  she  sprang  up  lightly,  and  stood 
before  the  glass,  radiant  and  beautiful, 
repeating  the  words  scornfully. 

I  look  once  more.  The  laugh  of  the 
fair  cousin  has  ended  in  a  little  cry  of 
amazement ;  a  look  of  horror  has  chased 
away  the  radiant  smile.  What  is  it? 
Onlv  that  she  has  seen  reflected  there  a 
white  hair,  only  one,  but  startlingly  white, 
gleaming  like  a  silver  trail  down  the  black 
locks. 
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She  turned  away ;  but  still  she  saw  it ) 
every  where  she  saw  it — down  the  walls, 
on  the  gilt  frames  of  the  pictures,  on  the 
door,  eveiy  where.  It  lay  along  the  dark- 
green  of  the  Venetian  blind ;  and  when 
she  raised  that  impatiently,  it  cut  in  two 
the  prospect  fi-om  the  window. 

Then  she  threw  hei*self  on  a  couch,  and 
covered  her  face.  There  seemed  to  be 
before  her  then  herself,  yet  not  herself; 
bearing  a  shadowy  resemblance,  but  hor- 
rible to  behold ;  a  gaunt  figure,  a  lonely 
desolate  woman,  unlovely  and  unloving ; 
with  nothing  but  the  bitter  remembrance 
of  past  pleasures  to  fill  up  the  yearning  in 
her  heart ;  with  none  to  live  for,  no  voice 
to  answer  hers,  no  lips  to  smile  for  her ; 
alone  with  the  phantoms  of  the  past, 
which  mocked  her  wretchedness. 

Then  the  picture  changed.  Earnest 
eyes  were  looking  into  her  own ;  a  loving 
hand  clasped  hers ;  whispeins  of  tender- 
ness filled  the  air  around  her,  and  the 
tears  came  stealing  through  the  hands 
clasped  over  her  face. 

That  evening  George  Haughton  saw 
that  his  cousin  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever ;  that  there  was  a  new  grace  about 
her,  a  something  almost  akin  to  humility ; 
that  she  was  strangely  quiet  and  reserved. 
But  he  only  smiled  bitterly  as  he  saw  it, 
and  thought  of  his  vow. 

Once  only  she  addressed  him — when  he 
was  passing  her,  to  leave  the  room.  Nev- 
er looking  at  him,  or  even  turning  to- 
wards him,  she  ventured  to  a^k  why  he 
was  going  away  so  soon.  He  had  letters 
to  write,  he  said ;  he  was  going  to  the 
library. 

But  he  did  not  write  them.  He  stood 
on  the  rug,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  man- 
tle-piece; he  seemed  to  bo  weaving  pic- 
tures out  of  the  dull  glimmer  of  the  fire ; 
but  they  could  not  have  been  pleasant 
ones,  his  face  was  so  stern  and  bitter. 

He  looked  up  impatiently  as  the  door 
opened,  but  it  was  the  figure  of  his  cous- 
in which  stood  there  to  interrupt  him. 

For  a  moment  the  old,  long-cherished 
love  clamored  at  the  door  of  George's 
heart,  and  cried  out  with  piteous  pleading 
to  be  taken  in ;  but  the  keeper  of  that 
door  answered  sorrowfully :  "  Too  late." 

She  was  near  him  now-downcast,  but 
resolute. 

*'  The  time  has  arrived,  George  Haugh- 


ton.   I  come  to  give  you  back  your  bond : 
to  set  you  free." 

George  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

^'  Is  this  all  your  pride  can  say  to  me, 
Catherine  ?" 

All !  Oh  no,  it  needed  but  a  word  from 
him  to  call  forth  the  whisper  of  a  better 
and  a  happier  love  than  she  had  ever 
known  before,  but  that  word  would  never 
come.  Looking  into  his  face  she  choked 
back  the  half-uttered  '^  Forgive  me." 

*'''  I  remind  you  of  your  own  declaration, 
whether  it  was  jest  or  earnest.  The  silver 
streak  has  come ;  look  here,  Gkorge 
Haughton." 

He  saw  it  at  once  as  she  bent  her  head 
before  him — the  one  white  hair,  glistening 
on  the  black  locks. 

He  said  to  her,  as  calmly  as  he  could, 
always  looking  down  upon  her,  as  she 
stood  there :  ^*  This,  then,  has  gained  a 
victory  which  seven  years  of  devotion 
could  not  gain !  Give  it  to  me.  Cathe- 
rine, I  told  you  once  that  it  was  not  my 
love  I  ofiered  you,  but  my  own  life.  You 
accepted  it ;  yon  took,  and  offered  it  up 
to  vanity  and  frivolity.  Think  what  it  is 
to  have  withered  a  man's  life  up." 

*'  Forgive  me,"  murmured  Catherine. 

*'  I  do.  I  accept  my  release  at  your 
hands.  Catherine,  when  I  came  here  four 
days  ago,  my  heart  was  full  of  the  old 
love.  Again  you  put  me  off  as  though  I 
were  indeed  no  better  than  a  play-thing. 
Than  I  swore  that  I  would  free  myself; 
but  no  effort  was  needed,  I  wiMs  free; 
your  voice  had  no  power  to  move  me,  nor 
your  touch:  you  had  withered  up  all  I 
gave  to  you,  and  nothing  remained  but 
bitterness — ^nothing. 

*'  The  past  is  like  a  dream,  which  I  can 
remember  without  being  able  to  bring 
back  the  emotions  which  filled  it.  They 
will  never  come  to  me  again.  Those  two, 
the  saddest  words  a  man's  tongue  can  ut- 
ter, are  all  that  come  to  me  as  I  look  at 
you,  and  think  what  might  have  been — 
'  Too  late.' " 

He  paused,  but  there  was  no  reply. 
Then  a  sign  and  a  trophy,  he  holds  it  up 
— the  long  white  hair. 

*' This,  then,  brought  yon  to  me,  too 
late.  Catherine,  good-by ;  for  if  ever  we 
meet  again  it  will  rise  up  as  a  ghost  be- 
tween us,  and  we  shall  be  strangers  I** 

LoiriB  Sand. 
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SPORTING    ADVENTURES    AT    SPITZBERGEN.* 


Mb.  JjAUOWTj  of  Enockdow,  Argyle- 
shtrc,  satisfied  himself  on  the  occasion  of 
an  incidental  trip  made  to  Spitzbergen,  in 
his  yacht  Ginevra,  in  August,  1858,  that 
there  was  wonderful  sport,  and  that  of  a 
most  original  description,  to  be  obtained 
there  by  any  one  who  wonld  go  at  the 
proper  season^  with  a  suitably  equipped 
vessel  and  proper  boats,  manned  by  a 
crew  of  men  accustomed  to  the  ice  and 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  walrus  and  seal. 

Full  of  these  impressions,  to  which  he 
adds  dignity  by  saying  that  there  were 
some  geological  evidences  of  gradual  up- 
heaval in  these  remote  and  wintry  islands 
to  lend  support  to  his  fi*iend  Sir  Charles 
LyeU's  theories,  Mr.  Lament  proceeded 
Id  the  spring  of  1859  to  make  those 
preparations  which  will  show  us  what 
was  a  properly  equipped  vessel,  where 
a  crew  accustomed  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
walms  was  to  be  found,  what  was  the 
proper  season,  and  what  the  wondei*ful 
sport  to  be  obtained. 

The  vessel  was  a  Hammerfest  ^' jagt," 
which,  he  tells  us,  is  a  small  sloop  without 
a  topmast,  a  rig  very  general  amongst 
the  Scandinavian  coasters,  and  which  was 
manifestly  the  original  of  the  modem 
family  of  "  yachts."  The  "  jagt "  was  to 
be  suitably  planked,  and  provided  with  a 
square  topsail  and  every  thing  requisite 
for  a  summer's  campaign  against  the 
*'  fer»  naturaa  "  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
to  include  casks  to  stow  their  blubber  in, 
for  Mr.  Lamont  expected  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  at  least  a  part  of  the  heavy 
outlay  these  preparations  entailed  by  the 
proceeds  of  skins  and  oil.  Two  suitable 
walnis  boats  were  also  to  be  constructed 
at  Hammeiiest,  of  a  size  slightly  larger 
than  those  commonly  used,  and  finally 
two  skillful  harpooners,  and  men  enough 
to  man  the  boats  and  navigate  the  '' jagt," 
English  sailors  being,  we  are  told,  almost 
as  useless  as  their  boats  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  work. 

*  Seasons  with  the  Sea  Horses:  or  Sporting  Adven- 
tures in  the  Norihem  Seas,  By  Jauea  Lamont, 
Esq.,  F.G.a 


Lord  David  Kennedy,  ^'renowned  as 
a  sportsman  with  the  rifle  and  the  spear 
on  the  plains  of  India,"  agreed  to  join  in 
the  excursion,  and  entered  ^^  with  heart 
and  purse"  into  the  arrangements.  It 
is  needless  to  follow  our  yachtsmen  from 
Leith  to  the  salmon-renowned  Namsen, 
and  from  the  Namsen  to  Hammerfest. 
Arrived  at  that  most  northerly  of  Euro- 
pean towns,  the  ^'jagt"  Anna  Louisa 
was  found  to  smell  so  strongly  of  putrid 
walrus  oil  that  they  sent  her  off  first,  and 
determined  to  stick  to  the  Ginevra  as 
long  as  possible.  They  must  indeed  have 
had  almost  enough  of  walrus  at  the  onset, 
but  the  odor  was  diversified  by  acres  of 
cod,  ling,  and  seythe,  or  coal-fish,  and 
boileries  of  seal  and  blubber  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  "  cod-liver  oil."  A  short  w*ay 
out  at  sea,  too,  on  leaving  for  Spitzber* 
gen,  they  found  a  small  vessel  fishing 
with  seal's  blubber  for  bait  for  the  Arctic 
shark,  which  affords  more  "  cod-liver  oil  " 
than  any  other  fish  ;  nearly,  indeed,  its 
own  bulk  of  fine  oil.  To  what  strange 
lines  of  business  does  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  new  modes  of  treating 
disease  give  rise ! 

On  the  second  of  July  they  sighted 
Spitzbergen,  and  they  sailed  up  the  great 

fulf  or  sound  called  Stour  Fiord,  or  Wybe 
an's  Water,  which,  at  a  short  distance, 
they  found  to  be  covered  with  drift  ice. 
Two  small  vessels  were  in  the  gulf  "  fish- 
ing," as  they  term  killing  walruses,  seals, 
bears,  or  any  thing  almost  that  presents 
itself.  They  also  got  a  boat  out  and 
rowed  amongst  the  ice  for  six  hours,  but 
they  only  saw  three  seals,  all  of  which 
managed  to  save  their  blubber.  They 
were  soon  after  joined  by  the  Anna 
Louisa,  and  her  people  being  of  opinion 
that  their  best  chance  of  sport  lay  to  the 
north-east  of  the  so-called  ^'Thousand 
Islands,"  (there  are,  in  reality,  only  some 
hundred  groups  of  trap  rocks,)  where 
there  are  extensive  submarine  banks  much 
affected  by  the  walinis,  they  sailed  from 
the  ice-bound  gulf  in  that  direction.  On 
getting  into  the  open  sea  the  ice  was 
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found,  however,  a  great  deal  too  thick  for 
the  Ginevra,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
shift  their  quarters  into  the  Anna  Louisa. 

Shortly  after  parting  with  the  yacht, 
the  look-out  man  reported  wah'uses  on  the 
ice,  but  they  were  all  old  bulls  in  small 
troops  of  two  to  four,  and  so  extremely 
shy  that  they  could  not  get  near  enough 
to  harpoon  them.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever. Lord  David  shot  a  cow -walrus 
through  the  head  as  she  was  shuffling 
off  the  ice.  She  immediately  sank,  but 
floated  up  again  in  a  few  seconds,  when 
she  was  harpooned  and  secured.  This 
was  the  first  of  forty-six.  The  outer  edge 
of  the  ice-pack  was  so  closely  weds- 
ed  together  at  this  point  that  they  had, 
when  going  in  pursuit  of  the  walruses, 
to  drag  the  boats  with  great  labor  for 
fifty  or  sixty  yards,  until  they  got  into 
opener  water  inside  the  pack.  The  same 
day  Mr.  Lamont  shot  his  first  cow,  after 
it  had  rolled  two  young  ones  one  after 
the  other  like  barrels  into  the  water,  and 
thus  saved  their  juvenile  blubber.  This 
walrus  sank  to  rise  no  more,  but  the  two 
youn^  ones  came  up  again  and  again,  as 
if  looking  for  their  dam,  but  they  were 
precocious  enough  not  to  allow  their  ene- 
mies to  approadi  too  closely.  Nothing, 
it  may  be  observed,  was  visible  ashore 
but  snow,  with  desolate  patches  of  bare 
brown  earth  peeping  through  it  here  and 
there,  or  the  bare  rooks  on  some  ^^  wind- 
loved  peak,''  from  which  the  snow  had 
been  blown.  The  greater  part  of  the  east- 
ern const  of  Spitzbergen  was  found  to 
be  covered  with  a  succession  of  enormous 
glaciers,  which  descended  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  even  protruded  far  into 
it.  These  prodigious  masses  of  ice  gen- 
erate fogs,  which  are  more  prevalent  on 
the  cast  than  on  the  west  side  of  the 
country. 

On  the  ninth  they  spoke  a  Norwegian 
sloop,  with  six  men  on  board,  picked  up 
in  a  boat  the  day  before,  after  being  three 
weeks  drifting  about  (their  sloop  had  been 
lost  in  the  ice)  with  nothing  to  eat  but  the 
dry  seal-skin  mufflin^s  of  their  oars!  The 
captain  had  both  his  feet  badly  frost-bitten, 
and  the  Anna  Louisa  could  not  receive 
him;  but  lackily  a  small  schooner  that 
had  her  cargo  nearlv  completed  did,  and 
took  hun  over  to  Uammerfest,  where  his 
life  was  saved  by  the  amputation  of  the 
greater  part  of  both  his  feet.  '^  It  is  a 
terribly  hard  and  dangerous  Hfe,*^  says 
Mr.  Lamont,   **  these  Spitzbergen  walrus- 


hunters  live,  and  I  observe  that  they  have 
all  a  restless,  weary  look  about  the  eyes — 
a  look  as  if  contracted  by  being  perpetu- 
ally in  the  presence  of  danger.  They  are 
a  wild,  rough,  reckless  lot  of  fellows ;  bold, 
hardy,  and  enduring  of  cold,  hunger,  and 
fatigue ;  active  and  energetic  while  at  sea, 
and  nearly  always  drunk  while  at  home. 
So  many  bad  accidents  have  been  caused 
by  their  having  brandy  on  board,  that  of 
late  the  owners  have  supplied  them  with 
tea  and  coffee  instead,  and  it  is  found  that 
men  work  quite  as  well,  and  stand  the 
climate  quite  as  well,  upon  these  as  upon 
spirits;  but  this  enforced  temperance 
seems  to  cause  a  sort  of  re&ction  when* 
ever  they  get  the  oppoitunity  of  indulging 
to  excess." 

Nor  did  ^' sport,"  as  our  outremanche 
friends  have  it,  appear  to  be  all  ^^  pleasure" 
with  our  own  counti7nien.  Whenever  a 
single  animal  was  observed  from  the  ship, 
they  took  it  by  turns  to  go  after  it,  and 
they  always  slept  in  their  clothes,  as  they 
were  obliged  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
to  start  whenever  the  watch  on  deck  re- 
ported any  thing  in  sight.  By  this  mode 
of  proceeding  a  day  seldom  passed  with- 
out their  bagging  at  least  a  seal. 

^^  The  pursuit  of  the  great  Spitzbergen 
seal,"  says  Mr.  Lamont,  ^'although  it 
lacks  the  wild  excitement  of  the  chase  of 
the  sea-horse,  is  a  very  delightful  amuse- 
ment. The  great  seal  will  never  allow 
himself  to  be  ^caught  napping.'  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  a  sleepmg  seal  which 
did  not,  about  once  in  every  three  or  four 
minutes,  raise  his  head  from  the  ice,  and 
look  uneasily  around,  so  that  he  can  not 
be  harpooned  in  his  sleep,  like  his  more 
lethargic  congener  the  walrus.  I  imag^ 
ine  this  greater  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  seals  to  arise  from  the  greater 
cause  they  have  to  apprehend  being 
^  stalked'  by  the  bears,  while  taking  thdr 
siesta ;  however  this  may  be,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  rifle  before  the  har- 
poon comes  into  play,  in  the  case  of  the 
Phoca  barhata^  and  to  make  good  work 
with  them  requires  the  perfection  of  rifle 
practice,  for  if  a  seal  be  not  shot  stooe 
dead  on  the  ice,  he  is  almost  certain  to 
roll  or  jerk  himself  into  the  water,  and 
sink  or  escape,  and  as  a  seal  never  lies 
more  than  twelve  inches  from  the  edge  of 
the  ice,  the  most  trifling  spark  of  life  is 
enough.  The  only  part  of  the  huge  car- 
cass m  which  a  bullet  will  cause  the  re- 
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qnlsite  amount  of  *  sudden  death'  is*  the 
brain,  and  this,  in  the  biggest  seal,  is  not 
larger  than  an  orange." 

A  seal,  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  ^411 
seldom  let  a  boat  approach  nearer  than 
fifty  yai'ds,  aqd  the  shot  must  be  made, 
the  boat  heaving  and  the  slab  of  ice  on 
which  the  orange  is  lying  heaving  also. 
A  full-sized  Spitzbergen  seal  is  about  nine 
and  a  half  or  ten  feet  long,  by  six  or  six 
and  a  half  feet  in  circumference,  and 
weighs  six  hundred  pounds  or  upwards. 
The  skin  and  fat  amount  to  about  one 
half  of  the  total  weight,  and  the  fat  yields 
about  one  half  of  its  own  weight  of  fine 
oil.  In  the  water  the  seals  come  up  bold- 
ly to  the  boat,  but  then  it  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult thing  to  shoot  and  secure  them,  and 
from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  seals 
that  are  shot  in  the  water  are  lost.  The 
head  harpooner,  Christian,  indeed,  ac- 
knowledged he  had  one  day  shot  dead 
eighteen  immense  seals,  and  lost  every 
one  of  them ! 

On  the  twelfth  of  July,  the  fog  being 
very  thick,  they  were  tantalized  by  hear- 
ing the  snorting  and  bellowing  of  a  great 
many  walruses  in  the  immediate  vicmity, 
although  thev  could  not  find  them  in  the 
fog ;  but  it  fortunately  cleared  up  for  a 
little  in  the  forenoon,  and  enabled  them 
to  «ee  a  great  herd  reposing  on  several 
large  fiat  slabs  of  ice. 


ti 


We  instantly  (Mr.  Lament  relates)  went 
after  them  in  both  boats,  and  although  they 
were  very  shy  we  each  succeeded  in  killing  a 
cow  and  a  ctit  The  cow  killed  from  my  boat 
had  a  good  harpoon  and  line  stickiDg  in  her 
back ;  it  had  not  been  long  in  the  widrus,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  lost  by  the  slipping  of 
the  knot  at  the  inner  end  of  the  line.  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  ice,  both  walrus  and 
tackle — even  if  the  former  had  been  dead — 
were  a  fair  prize  of  the  captors,  although  Christ- 
ian said  he  knew  very  well  to  whom  the  har- 
poon bad  belonged. 

'*  I  never  in  my  life  witnessed  any  thing  more 
interesting  and  more  affecting  than  the  won- 
derful maternal  affection  then  displayed  by 
this  poor  walrus.  After  she  was  fast  to  the 
harpoon  and  was  dragging  the  boat  furiously 
amongst  the  icebergs,  I  was  going  to  shoot 
her  through  the  head,  that  we  might  have 
time  to  follow  the  others ;  but  Christian  called 
to  me  not  to  shoot,  as  she  had  a  * junger*  with 
her.  Although  I  did  not  understand  his  object, 
1  reserved  mv  fire,  and  upon  looking  closely  at 
the  walrus  when  she  came  up  to  breathe,  I  then 
perceived  that  she  held  a  very  young  calf  under 
her  right  arm,  and  I  saw  tiiat  be  wanted  to 
harpoon  it ;  but  whenever  he  poised  the  weapon 


to  throw,  the  old  cow  seemed  to  watch  the  di- 
rection of  it,  and  interposed  her  own  body,  and 
she  seemed  to  receiye  with  pleasure  several  har- 
poons which  were  intended  for  the  young  one. 
At  last  a  well-aimed  dart  struck  the  calf,  and 
we  then  shortened  up  the  lines  attached  to  the 
cow,  and  finished  her  with  the  lances.  Christ- 
ian now  had  time  and  breath  to  explain  to  me 
why  he  was  so  anxious  to  secure  the  calf,  and 
he  proceeded  to  give  me  a  practical  illustration 
of  his  meaning  by  gently  '  stirring  np*  the  un- 
fortunate junger  with  the  hut-end  of  a  harpoon 
shaft.  This  caused  the  poor  little  animal  to  emit 
a  peculiar,  plaintive,  grunting  cry,  eminently  ex- 
pressive of  alarm  and  a  desire  for  assistance,  an 
Christian  said  it  would  bring  all  the  herd  round 
about  the  boat  immediately.  Unfortunatel}', 
however,  we  had  been  so  long  in  getting  hold  of 
our  poor  little  decoy-duck,  that  the  others  had 
all  gone  out  of  hearing,  and  they  abandoned 
their  young  relative  to  his  &te,  which  quickly 
overtook  him  in  the  shape  of  a  lanc&*thru&t  from 
the  remorseless  Christian. 

"  I  donH  think  I  shall  ever  forget  the  faces  of 
the  old  walrus  and  her  calf  as  they  looked  back 
at  the  boat  The  countenance  of  the  young 
one,  so  expressive  of  abject  terror,  and  yet  of 
confidence  in  its  mother's  power  of  protecting 
it,  as  it  swam  along  under  her  wing ;  and  the 
old  cow's  fiice  showing  such  reckless  deOancc 
for  all  that  we  could  do  to  herself,  ani  yet  such 
terrible  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  her  calf  I" 

The  plan  of  getting  hold  of  a  "junger" 
and  making  him  grunt  to  attract  the  oth- 
ers, is,  it  appears,  a  well-known  "  dodge" 
amongst  the  hunters ;  and  although  it  was 
not  rewarded  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  La- 
mont  says  he  has  several  times  seen  it 
meet  with  "the  fuU  measure  of  success 
due  to  its  humanity  and  ingenuity." 

The  wondrous  productiveness  of  the 
Arctic  Seas — ^the  great  receptacles  of  ma- 
rine life — and  which  for  that  reason  have 
so  much  attracted  the  attention  of  writers 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  sea,  as  with 
Mignet  and  his  predecessors,  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  followmg : 

"  I  opened  the  stomach  of  a  seal  of  aider 
manic  proportions,  who  looked  as  if  he  had 
lately  been  attending  a  civic  feast,  and  found  in 
it,  not  a  turtle,  but  about  a  bushel  of  beautiful 
prawns,  evidently  just  swallowed,  and  so  fresh 
that  we  might  have  reeaten  them  ourselves,  but 
for  an  unworthy  prejudice.  How  animal  life 
must  swarm  in  these  cold  seas  to  maintain  such 
a  multitude  of  voracious  animals  I  The  keeper 
of  the  '  Talking  Seal'  in  London  told  me  that 
they  '  gave  her  fifty  pounds  of  fish  a  day,  and 
that  she  toould  eat  one  hundred  pounds  if  she 
could  get  it ;'  so  we  can  form  some  idea  of  what 
the  thousands  of  seals  here  must  devour.  The 
basis  of  all  this  gormandizing  is  undoubtedly 
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the  Hedosflo,  or  jolly-llah,  which  in  places  are 
80  numerous  as  actuAlIj  to  thicken  and  discolor 
the  sea  I  Conspicuous  amongst  these  are  the 
small  black  animalcula,  popularly  known  to  the 
Norwegian  frequenters  of  these  regions  as 
•Hvalspise'  or  'Whales*  food'  {Glio  harecUu):' 

The  little  animal  here  alluded  to  has  a 
body  like  a  tadpole,  but  it  is  provided 
with  a  pair  of  wings  like  those  of  a  bird, 
with  wnich  it  propels  itself  through  the 
water  by  a  soit  of  flying  motion.  The 
sea  is  literally  blackened  in  some  places 
by  the  swarms  of  th«se  molluscs;  and 
they  need  be  numerous,  if,  as  we  are  as* 
sured,  they  constitute  the  chief  food  of 
whales. 

At  three  in  the  morning,  of  the  thirteenth 
of  July,  they  were  aroused  by  the  cheering 
cry  of  "Hvalruus  paa  Ysen!"  (walruses 
on  the  ice.^  Both  got  up  immediately, 
and  from  tne  deck  a  curious  and  exciting 
spectacle  met  their  admiring  gaze: 

**  Four  large  flat  icebergs  were  so  densely  pack- 
ed with  walruses,  that  they  were  sunk  almost 
awash  with  the  water,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  being  solid  islands  of  walrus  / 

''  The  monsters  lay  with  their  heads  reclining 
on  one  another's  backs  and  sterns,  just  as  I  have 
seen  rhinoceroses  lying  asleep  in  the  African 
forests ;  or,  to  use  a  more  familiar  simile,  like  a 
lot  of  fat  hogs  in  a  British  straw-yard.  I  should 
think  there  were  about  eighty  or  one  hundred 
on  the  ice,  and  many  more  swam  grunting  and 
spouting  around,  and  tried  to  clamber  up 
amongst  their  friends,  who,  like  surly  people  in 
a  full  omnibus,  grunted  at  them  angrily,  as  if  to 
say,  *  Confound  you!  don't  you  see  that  we  are 
full  V  There  were  plenty  more  good  flat  ice- 
bergs about,  but  they  always  seem  to  like  being 
packed  as  closely  as  possible  for  mutual  warmth. 
These  four  islands  were  several  yards  apart,  and 
after  feasting  our  eyes  for  a  little  on  the  glorious 
sight,  we  resolved  to  take  them  in  succession, 
and  not  to  fire  at  first ;  but  the  walruses  had  not 
been  long  enough  on  the  ice  to  have  got  properly 
sleepy,  and  the  discontented  individuals  in  the 
water  gave  the  rest  the  alarm,  so  that  we  only 
managed  to  secure  four  altogether. 

**  Solomon,  our  untried  harpooner,  acquitted 
himself  pretty  tolerably  on  this  his  first  fair 
trial,  for  he  killed  one  out  of  the  first  herd,  and 
two  at  a  time  out  of  the  second ;  but  on  the  lat- 
ter occasion  he  as  nearly  as  possible  upset  the 
boat,  by  allowing  one  of  the  lines  to  run  over 
the  gunwale  aft  of  the  notches,  at  the  bow ;  the 
boat  most  certainly  would  have  been  upset,  had 
it  not  been  that  it  was  ballasted  with  the  blub- 
ber of  the  one  already  killed;  as  it  was,  she 
WAS  half  filled  with  water,  and  Lord  David  and 
the  crew  were  on  the  point  of  jumping  out, 
when  fortunately  she  righted  again. 

''This  herd  consisted  chiefly  of  cows  and 
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yonng  bulls,  and  they  then  dispersed  or  got  out 
of  reach  amongst  the  ice." 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of 
game,  they  soon  began  to  find  these  long, 
dreary,  foggy  days  intolerably  irksome, 
the  more  especially  as  their  cabin  was  sin- 
gularly  ill  adapted  for  passing  mnch  idle 
time  in,  not  to  mention  tne  awful  efiluvium 
caused  by  the  commingling  of  putrid  wal- 
rus oil  and  bilge  water.  Add  to  these 
little  agremens  that  the  thermometer 
averaged  forty  degrees  in  the  cabin,  and 
it  will  be  conceded  that  they  were  paying 
pretty  dear  for  the  pleasure  of  hunting 
walruses  in  the  Arctic  Seas. 

Still  the  number  of  these  gregarions 
algiversB  or  fuciverie*  appears  to  have 
been  very  groat.  On  the  fifteenth  they 
again  came  in  sight  of  a  lone  line  of  low, 
flat  icebergs,  crowded,  Mr.  Lament  says, 
" with  seahorses."  We  might  object  to 
the  epithet  that  Mr.  Lamont  himself  ooii- 
stantly  speaks  of  the  males  as  bulls,  of  the 
females  as  cows,  and  of  the  ^' jnngers"  as 
calves ;  that  they  are  to  the  sea  what  the 
manati  are  to  the  river  there  is,  however, 
no  question,  and  if  the  one  is  a  river-cow, 
the  other  is  a  sea-cow.  But  as  certain 
pachyderms  are  called  hippopotami,  or 
river-horses,  so  the  tricheonas,  walrus,  or 
seal,  for  such  it  really  is,  may  be  dignified, 
from  his  style  of  bearing,  as  a  ^'  sea-horse.'' 
Neptune's  car  might  not  be  a  very  pic- 
turesque object  in  the  eyes  of  the  preju- 
diced, drawn  by  walruses,  yet  they  woold 
be  more  appropriate  than  land-horses  at 
sea.  Mr.  Lamont,  however,  says  that  it 
onght  to  be  called  sea-elephant  instead  of 
sea-horse.  The  Norwegians,  wo  have 
seen,  called  them  whale-horses. 

"There  were  at  least,"  says  Mr.  La- 
mont, ''ten  of  these  bergs,  so  packed 
with  walruses  that  in  some  places  they 
lay  two-deep  on  the  ice."  There  can  not 
have  been  less  than  three  hnndred  in  sight 
at  once,  but  they  were  very  shy  and  rest- 
less ;  and  although  they  tried  every  troop 
in  Buccesfflon,  as  carefully  as  possible,  they 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  within  harpoon* 
ing^distance  of  a  single  walrus. 

The  walrns  is  an  inoffensive  creature  if 
let  alone,  but  hunting  them  is  far  from 
being  child's  play,  as  the  following  sad 
story  will  show; 

*  We  80  designate  them ;  but  the  whale  hone,  or 
hTal-roB,  as  Octher,  tlie  Norwegian,  called  tboni 
before  Alfred,  appear  to  eat  fish,  cnistaces,  tad 
moUttsca,  u  well  m  alg»  and  fact 
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"About  tea  days  after  the  exciting  ehMse 
which  I  haye  just  described,  the  skyppar  of  a 
small  schooner,  which  was  in  sight,  came  on 
board  to  ask  us  for  the  loan  of  a  gun,  as  he  had 
broken  all  his,  and  he  told  us  tluit  a  boat  be- 
longing to  a  sloop  from  Tromsde  had  been  upset 
two  or  three  days  before  in  our  immediate  yicin- 
ity,  and  one  of  the  crew  killed  by  a  walrus.  It 
seemed  that  the  walrus,  a  Urge  old  bull,  charged 
the  boat,  and  the  harpooner  as  usual  received 
him  with  his  lance  full  in  the  chest,  but  the 
shaft  of  the  lance  broke  all  to  shiyers,  and  the 
walrus,  getting  inside  of  it,  threw  himself  on  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat  and  overset  it  in  an  instant 
While  the  men  were  floundering  in  the  water 
amongst  their  oars  and  tackle,  the  infuriated 
animal  rushed  in  amongst  them,  and  selecting 
the  unlucky  harpooner,  who,  I  fiuicy  had  fallen 
next  him,  he  tore  him  nearly  into  two  halves 
with  his  tusks.  The  rest  of  the  men  saved  them- 
selves by  clambering  on  to  the  ice  untU  the  other 
boat  came  to  their  assistance. 

**  Upon  another  occasion,  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  skyppar  of  a  sloop,  who  had  been 
seized  by  a  bereaved  cow-walrus,  and  by  her 
dragged  twice  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  but 
without  receiving  any  injury  beyond  being 
nearly  drowned  and  having  a  deep  scar  plowed 
in  each  side  of  his  forehead  by  the  tusks  of  the 
animal,  which  he  thought  did  not  wish  to  hurt 
him,  but  mistook  him  for  her  calf,  as  he  floun- 
dered in  the  water. 

**  Owing  to  the  great  coolness  and  expertness 
of  the  men  following  this  pursuit,  such  mishaps 
are  not  of  very  fluent  occurrence,  but  still  a 
season  seldom  passes  without  two  or  three  lives 
being  lost  one  way  or  another.' 

Oa  the  sixteenth  they  beat  back  to  the 
^^  Thousand  Islands,"  as  the  Norsemen 
thought  that  the  great  herds  of  walruses 
had  gone  that  way.  They  dined  that  day, 
for  the  first  time,  npon  stewed  walrus 
veal,  and  describe  it  as  very  good  meat, 
without  the  disagreeable  fishy  flavor  of 
seal,  bat  slightly  msipid. 

One  Monday  morning  (they  did  not 
shoot  on  Sundays)  they  saw  their  first 
bear — ^'Gamle  feric,"  as  the  Norsemen 
said ;  they  never  speak  of  a  bear  as  Biorn, 
but  as  old  Eric,  ^^  the  party  in  the  brown 
jacket,"  *'  the  old  gentleman  in  the  far 
cloak,"  etc. ;  they  have  far  too  mnch  re- 
spect for  him.  Landing  amidst  crowds 
of  galls,  fulmars,  eider-ducks,  and  other 
palmigrades,  oar  sportsmen  soon  drove 
I^rain  oat  to  sea,  then  overtook  him  and 
shot  him.  As  to  the  eider-dacks  and  ful- 
mars, they  allowed  themselves  to  be  killed 
by  being  knocked  off  their  nests  with 
sticks  and  stones !  Mr.  Lament  also  says 
he  saw  the  singular  appearance  called 
*^red  snow,"  and  he  declares  it  to  be 


caused  by  the  coloring  matter  contained 
in  the  droppings  of  mil  lions  of  little  awks ; 
these  birds,  he  says,  feed  almost  entirely 
on  shrimps,  and,  consequently,  void  a 
substance  bes^ring  a  strong  resemblance 
to  anchovy  saace.  Unluckily  for  this 
theory,  the  so-called  "  red  snow"  has  been 
found  in  spots  where  awks  have  no  exist- 
ence, as  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and, 
examined  by  competent  persons,  has  been 
stated  to  be  a  vegetable  growth :  the  first 
germ  of  life,  as  it  were,  not  on  inanimate 
rock,  but  on  inanimate  and  yet  enduring 
snow.  Bauer  called  it  XJredo  nivalis ; 
Wrangel  and  Agardh,  Leprasiakermesina; 
Fries,  Chlorococcus ;  and  Greville,  Proto- 
coccus  nivalis.  Ross  found  it  covering 
mountains  eight  miles  in  length,  and  six 
hundred  feet  in  elevation. 

Mr.  Lament,  who  will  not  believe  in 
snow  fungi,  is  yet  weak  enough  to  give 
credit  to  the  superstition  that  Polar  bear's 
grease  turns  the  hair  white ! 

High  np  Deeva  Bay  our  yachtsmen 
found  fast  ice,  of  last  winter's  growth, 
covered  with  snow  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
showing  off  to  great  advantage  some 
hundreds  of  minute  black  dots,  which  the 
telescope  detected  to  be  so  many  seals. 

'*  There  were  seven  or  eight  huge  fellows  all 
lying  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  ice,  and 
we  first  opened  approaches  in  form  against 
them.  They  were  very  shy,  and  would  not 
allow  the  boat  to  come  within  shot;  but  no 
sooner  had  they  dived  into  the  sea  than  their 
unfortunate  habit  of  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
them,  and  every  one  of  them  came  close  around 
the  boat,  popping  up  their  heads  like  'Jacks- 
in-the  box,^  and  flourishing  their  heels  in  the 
air  contemptuously  as  they  dived  again.  I 
never  enjoyed  more  exciting  sport  than  I  had 
for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so,  for  as  fast  as  I 
could  load  and  fire  there  was  a  great  round 
bullet-head  standing  like  a  target  in  the  water 
ready  for  me,  and  as  the  sea  was  calm  nearly 
every  shot  was  successful.     Without  the  boat 

Soing  a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot,  I  shot 
ead  fifteen  seals  of  the  very  largest  size ;  but 
although  I  took  the  utmost  pains  not  to  fire 
until  the  boat^s  head  was  directed  straight 
towards  the  seal  and  within  thirty  yards  of  him, 
still  I  had  the  perverse  bad  luck  to  lose  twelve 
out  of  the  fifteen,  and  generally  had  the  ad- 
ditional vexation  of  seeing  them  sinking  out  of 
reach  of  the  harpoon,  just  a  second  of  time  too 
late.  We  managed  to  get  hold  of  three  immense 
fellows." 

Afler  this,  Mr.  Lament  took  to  har- 
pooning his  own  seals,  and  with,  he  says, 
great  success.  It  certainly  did  seem 
useless  butchery  to  slay  tlicse  huge  ani- 
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mals,  and  strew  the  muddy  bottom  of 
Deeva  Bay  with  their  carcasses,  for  no 
purpose  whatsoever.  A  bushel  or  so 
apiece  of  small  fish,  about  five  or  six 
inches  long,  were  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
these  seals.  Excepting  cetacea  there  are 
no  fish  of  any  size  found  in  the  Spitzbergen 
seas.  Polar  bears  live  on  seals,  seals  on 
small  fish,  and  cetacea  on  molluscs.  Mr. 
Lament  does  not  give  credit  to  the  first- 
named  animal— which  he  declares  to  be  the 
largest  and  strongest  cai-nivoroas  animal  in 
the  world,  that  is,  stronger  than  a  lion  ! — 
for  nmch  courage.  Like  all  other  wild 
animals  (with  the  exception  of  rare  occa- 
sions, and  in  this  view  of  the  matter  we 
quite  agree  with  him^  he  will  never  face  a 
man  if  lie  can  help  it.  Scoresby  relates 
a  very  amusing  instance  of  the  inoflfensive 
character  of  a  Polar  bear,  that  climbed 
into  a  boat  and  took  its  seat  coolly  inside, 
without  offering  to  hurt  the  crew  that 
hung  on  outside  the  boat,  which  they  had 
vacated  for  Bruin.  If  they  are  not  very 
courageous,  they  are,  like  the  morse, 
affectionate  to  one  another,  and  especially 
to  the  "  jungers."  This  our  yachtsmen 
had  an  opportunity  of  testifying  to. 

Besides  bear,  walrus,  and  great  Arctic 
seal,  (Phoca  barbata,)  two  other  seals  are 
met  with  at  Spitzbergen,  (literally  "  sharp- 
topped  mountains,")  one  the  small  seal 
(Phoca  vitulina)  which  lies  on  rocks — ^a 
thing  the  great  Spitzbergen  seal  never 
does — and  drops  in  the  water ;  the  great 
seal  tumbles  m,  whale  fashion,  like  the 
walrus ;  and  the  springer,  (Phoca  hispida,) 
also  called  Jan  Mayen  seal,  from  its  abun- 
dance in  that  island,  a  gregaiioiis  animal, 
so  mild  that  four  hundred  have  been 
killed  in  a  single  afternoon  by  the  simple 
process  of  knocking  them  on  the  head. 
Poor  things !  what  were  they  born  for  ? 
Yet  has  the  likeness  of  seals  to  human 
beings  given  origin  to  the  fabulous  mer- 
maid— the  mermaids  of  poets,  not  those  of 
Mr.  Laraont,  who  most  ungallantly  likens 
mermaids  to  demons : 

'^The  upper  lip  of  the  walrus  is  thickly  set 
with  strong,  transparent,  bristly  hairs,  about 
six  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  crow-quill ; 
and  this  terrific  mustache,  together  with  his 
long  white  tusks,  and  fierce-looking,  blood-shot 
^y^  gives  B&»mani9  trieheetu  altogether  a 
most  unearthly  and  demoniacal  appearance  as  he 
rears  his  head  above  the  waves.  I  think  it  not 
unlikely  that  the  old  fable  of  the  mermaid  may 
have  been  originated  by  their  grim  resem- 
blance to  the  head  of  a  human  being  when  in 
this  position.^' 


The  walrus,  it  appears,  is  being  grad- 
ually exterminated : 

**  From  all  the  information  which  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  on  the  subject^  I  calculate  that 
about  one  thousand  walruses  and  twice  that 
number  of  bearded  seals  are  annually  captured 
in  the  seas  about  Spitzbergen,  exclusive  of  those 
which  sink  or  may  die  of  their  wounds ;  so 
that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  numbers 
of  these  curious  and  useful  amphibious  monsters 
still  existing  in  that  country ;  but  It  is  quite 
clear  that  they  are  undergoing  a  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  numbers,  and  also  that  they  are  grad* 
ually  receding  into  more  and  more  inaccessible 
regions  further  to  the  north." 

The  reindeer  still  abounds  in  most  parts 
of  Spitzbergen,  and  in  every  valley  which 
affords  vegetation  a  troop  of  from  three 
to  twenty  is  generally  to  be  met  with. 
They  do  not  grow  to  such  a  large  size  as 
the  tame  reindeer  of  Lapland,  nor  are 
their  horns  quite  so  fine,  but  they  attain 
to  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  con- 
dition. The  flesh  is  delicious,  second  only 
to  that  of  a  fat  eland,  but  third  to  the* 
Lapp  (Cavia  paca)  of  the  West  Indies, 
which  Mr.  Lamont  declares  to  be  the  best 
"  culinary  animal  in  the  world."  There 
are  no  wolves  in  Spitzbergen,  so  the  rein- 
deer have  a  tolerably  happy  life  of  it,  and 
they  are  so  tame  that  on  one  occasion 
when  one  was  shot,  be  turned  round  and 
butted  a  companion,  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  the  bullet-wound  was  the 
result  of  a  treacherous  prod  from  the 
horns  of  a  friend  !  In  conclusion,  after 
chronicling,  as  oar  yachtsmen  did  on  one 
of  the  cabin  beams  of  the  Anna  Louisa, 
that  they  had  slain  on  this  trip  forty-six 
walruses,  eighty-eight  seals,  eight  Polar 
bears,  one  white  whale,  and  sixty-one 
reindeer,  we  must  say  that  the  narrative  is 
not  only  most  amusing  reading,  but  it  adds 
a  very  great  deal  to  what  was  previously 
known  of  the  habits  of  the  animals  in 
question,  especially  of  the  walrus.  Mr. 
Lament,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a  decided 
advocate  of  the  progressive  development 
theory,  but  while  he  believes  that  a  com- 
mon l^ear  may  by  force  of  oircurostances 
become  a  Polar  bear,  and  that  a  Polar 
bear  may  for  want  of  other  food  swim 
with  its  mouth  open  devouring  molluscs, 
he  is  not  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
bears  may  be  rendered  *^  by  natural  selec- 
tion more  and  more  aquatic  in  their  struc> 
ture  and  habits,  with  larger  and  larger 
mouths,  till  a  creature  was  produced  as 
monstrous  as  a  whale !" 
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THE     WOMEN     OF     INDIA     AND     CEYLON.* 


To  the  sympathies  of  English  people 
India  is  the  most  popalar  of  foreign  lands. 
This  age  maj  be  said,  by  a  very  painfbl 
process,  to  have  re-discovered  that  coun- 
try ;  and  carious  inquiry  is  now  dfving 
into  every  nook  and  corner  of  its  sooi^ 
life.  Soldiers,  statesmen,  and  savans  have 
furnished  a  plentiful  supply  of  books  for 
the  purpose ;  and  the  manifold  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  and  the  literature 
and  philosophies  of  India,  have  been  free- 
ly discussed ;  sometimes  in  a  partial,  but 
oflen  in  a  masterly  manner.  '^  Our  Cor- 
respondent" has  contributed  his  share. 
His  opinions  have  won  respect  in  high 
places,  and  his  acknowledged  influence 
has  extoited,  in  behalf  of  the  estate  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  courtesies  which 
are  a  new  thing  in  India.  But,  excepting 
only  ancient  travelers,  the  missionary  is 
our  oldest  friend.  To  him  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  almost  all  we  know  of  the  popular 
superstitions,  the  social  and  domestic  life, 
of  our  Indian  empire.  It  was  the  mis- 
sionary whose  letters  interested  or  whose 
speeches  thrilled  us ;  whose  graphic  nar- 
ratives, of  tongue  or  pen,  filled  our  young 

*The  Daughtert  of  India:  (heir  Social  ConditUm, 
RfUgion^  Literature,  ObligoHoru^  and  Prospects,  By 
the  Rev.  Edwabd  Jcwrrr  Robxnbom.  Glasgow: 
Murray  and  Son. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Ihmak  EduccUUm  in 
(he  East    JRqtorL    1860. 

The  Scottish  Ladies'  Associaiion  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Ftmaie  Education  in  India,    Report,    1860. 

The  Femais  Society  of  the  FVee  Church  of  Scotland 
for  Promoting  the  Christian  Education  of  the  Ihmales 
of  India,    Beport,    1860. 

The  Ladies*  Committee  for  Ameliorating  the  Con- 
dition of  Women  in  Heathen  Countries,  FemaU  Edu- 
oaUon,  etc.     Occasional  Papers. 

Education  Dispatch  of  Juiy  19(A,  1854.  By  Sir 
Gharubs  Wood. 

Education  Dispatch  of  Jvly  7^  1869.      By  Lord 

BtJJtLKt, 

Correspondence  relating  io  the  Education  Dispatch 
€f  1854.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  io  he 
printed,  Esbruary  12i^  1858. 

Ditto,  Ditto,  ordered  ditto,  Augttsi  Uih,  1859. 

The  Central  School  Commission  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  PopuUdvmof  Ceylon,    Report,     1866-7. 

Reports  of  several  Protestant  Missionary  Societies, 
1S60. 
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I  minds  with  information  as  to  how  the 
Hindus  lived,  and  what  they  worshiped. 
His  interesting  tales,  of  pity  or  of  hor- 
ror, are  an  ineffaceable  remembrance,  en* 
graven  in  our  minds  as  "  with  an  iron  pen 
and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever.''  We  re- 
tain much  of  our  early  relish  for  all  this, 
and  still  turn  to  the  missionaries  as  our 
oldest  and  most  competent  caterers  of 
Eastern  information. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  an  accomplished  au- 
thor, in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  he  possesses 
special  qualifications  for  producing  a  good 
book  on  Indian  topics.  Me  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship among  the  Hindus  of  North 
and  East  Ceylon ;  and  bein^  at  that  time 
"  a  reverend  bachelor,"  witn  a  thoughtful 
turn  of  mind,  he  improved  his  opportuni- 
ties by  taking  notes  for  the  goodly  vol- 
unae  which  now  lies  before  us.  This  kind 
of  ^literature  would  be  greatly  enriched 
if  the  missionaries  generally  followed  the 
example  of  our  author ;  jotting  down  at 
the  time,  and  before  familiarity  had  made 
them  common,  those  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Asiatics  which  strike  by  their 
I  novelty.  Mr.  Robinson  has  brought  to 
his  subject  a  keen  observation,  considera- 
ble research,  and  what  is  less  common  in 
such  books,  an  attractive  style.  Reading 
and  observation  have  made  him  a  fuU  man, 
and  much  practice  in  writing  has  made 
him  exact.  As  to  completo  and  trust- 
worthy information,  ana  attractions  of 
style,  there  is  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  equal  of  this  book  in  our  langua^. 
It  is  unique  in  its  subject,  excellent  in  its 
execution,  and  most  seasonable  in  its  ap- 
pearance. If  the  work  has  any  fault,  it  is 
that  of  excessive  condensation;  but  a 
fault  which  authors,  with  all  their  faults, 
so  seldom  commit,  may  be  forgiven. 
Here  is  compressed  an  amount  of  matter 
which  would  have  respectably  furnished 
a^  volume  twice  its  size ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  important  information  is  given  in 
a  graceful  allusion,  implying,  on  behalf  of 
readers,  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
which  may  possibly  be  found  in  India,  but 
Id 
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which  English  people  generally  do  not 
possess. 

Mr.  Robinson  must,  however,  forgive 
ns  one  other  word.  He  Avields  a  keen 
weapon,  and  sometimes  needs  to  restr^n 
the  sharpness  of  criticism.  With  refer- 
ence to  pages  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty«six — and  we 
designedly  select  an  extreme  passage — 
we  might  ask,  Is  there  a  sufficient  cause  ? 
Candor  compels  the  confession  that  we 
know  of  none ;  and  we  have  lived  in  In- 
dia, and  taken  practical  interest  in  female 
education  in  that  country.  Our  author 
gives  his  ^'  hints^*  with  a  vengeance.  But 
he  loves  this  cauf^e  too  much  to  pen  a  line 
or  a  letter  to  its  ])rejudice ;  he  is  the  last 
man  who  would  discourage  the  noble  wo- 
men who  are  about  to  embark,  or  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  it ;  and  we  trust  that,  in 
a  second  edition,  (which  we  hope  the 
work  will  soon  reach — ^with  pictorial  il* 
lustrations,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest,)  he 
will  rid  the  text  ot  some  of  those  obnox- 
ious adjectives  which  bristle  like  the  por- 
cupine, and  pierce  like  its  quills.  But, 
having  dealt  candidly  with  its  faults, 
which  are  but  trifling  spots  in  the  &ir 
disk  of  this  attractive  volume,  we  give 
The  Daughters  of  India  the  strongest 
recommendation  in  our  power. 

There  are  from  seventy  to  eighty  mil- 
lions of  women  in  our  Indian  empire. 
What  is  their  social  and  religious  condi- 
tion, and  what  are  their  prospects  with 
regard  to  Christian  education?  These 
important  questions  are  very  fullv  answer- 
ed by  our  author,  frompersonabie^observ- 
ation,  or  the  credible  testimony  of  oth- 
ers. In  five-and-twenty  interesting  chap- 
ters, of  which  we  shall  not  attempt  any 
analysis,  he  traces  the  fate  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  India,  from  her  unweloomed  biith 
to  her  unwept  exit  from  the  world,  by  in- 
fanticide, suttee,  or  miserable  age.  Not 
of  her  were  sung  those  touching  lines : 

^  On  parent  knees,  a  naked,  new-born  child. 
Weeping  thou  sat^st,  whilst  all  around  thee 

So  live  that,  sinking  on  thy  last  long  sleep, 
Thou  then  may^st  smile,  whilst  all  around  thee 
weep.** 

A  child  is  born.   "Giriorbojr?"   "Noth 
ing,"  the  Rajput  would  sav,  if  the  infant 
was  a  daughter.    The  author  relates  the 
following  about  bis  own  native  servants. 
**  Why  is  Pedru  pulling  such  a  long  foce 


to-day ?"  "His  child  is  bom,  Sir." 
"  Then  congratulate  him,  and  tell  him  to 
make  himself  merrv."  "  It  is  a  daughter. 
Sir."  We  know  the  parties,  and  vividly 
picture  to  ourselves  poor  Pedru's  elongat- 
ed face.  It  is  a  girl.  The  bewildered 
father  begins  to  speculate  about  her  fu* 
ture  mari'iage.  He  sees,  looming  in  tbe 
distance,  the  extortions  of  match-makers, 
and  the  dowry  he  must  perforce  provide. 
The  dowry  system  which  prevails  among 
the  Hindus  of  North  Ceylon,  is  one  oi" 
the  greatest  social  evils  of  the  oonotrj. 
In  compassing  the  settlement  of  hts 
daughter,  the  Hindu  must  see  to  it  that 
she  is  married  early  and  suitably;  mar- 
ried at  thirteen,  say — ^for  that  touches  his 
honor ;  and  maiiied  to  a  man  of  his  own 
or  of  a  higher  status — that  concerns  his 
caste.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  parents 
with  eligible  sons  put  on  the  bride's  &ther 
every  species  of  pressure,  and  alternate- 
ly hang  back  and  come  forward,  until  they 
have  extorted  the  uttermost  &rthinji^  of 
dowry  the  wretched  man  can  pay.  The 
notary  is  called  in  to  close  the  contract. 
If  a  Hindu  be  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
several  daughters,  by  the  time  the  last  is 
married  the  dowry  necessity  has  stripped 
him  of  every  thing,  and  left  him  a  beggar. 
In  marriage  the  girl  has  virtually  no 
choice,  nor  is  the  case  much  better  with 
the  bridegroom.  But  the  young  couple 
manage,  except  in  rare  instances,  to  get 
at  least  a  sight  of  each  other,  before  the 
Brahmin  or  the  Missionary  joins  theoi 
in  wedlock.  Facilities  for  this  are  more 
numerous  among  the  Christians  than 
among  the  heathen,  though  there  is  not^ 
even  in  the  most  advanced  Christian  com- 
munities, any  usage  approaching  the 
courtship  of  the  West.  There  are  the 
convenient  opportunities  which  public 
worship  affords,  when  the  dark  eye  of  a 
comely  youth  may  be  seen  seeking  a 
glimpse  of  a  particular  face,  as  the  girls 
are  marched  to  or  from  the  mission  chap- 
el ;  and  when,  from  beneath  the  folds  of 
snowy  muslin  that  fairly  hide  her  charms, 
the  Hindu  maiden  shoots  a  timid  glance, 
quick  as  a  flash  of  light.  Not  unfrequcnt- 
ly  a  grave  young  man  calls  on  the  mis- 
sionary's wife,  and  requests  permission  to 
see — literally  to  look  at — a  certain  gurl 
who  is  a  pupil  in  the  boarding-schooL 
The  girl  is  sent  for,  detained  in  conversa- 
tion by  the  lady  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  dismissed,  the  young  Ccelcbs  not 
having  spoken  to  her.    Of  course,  this 
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episode  is  among  the  preliminaries;  bni 
the  candidate  is  generally  prepared  to 
commit  himself  to  marriage  on  the  further 
testimony  of  the  missionary.  He  judges 
for  himself  of  her  person ;  he  accepts  a 
certificate  of  character ;  and  hence  have 
sprang  some  of  the  very  happiest  mar- 
riages. It  should,  however,  be  stated, 
that  first  of  all  the  youth  and  his  friends 
satisfy  themselves  that  an  alliance  with  the 
girl's  family  would  be  a  desirable  connec- 
tion. The  following  is  a  Tamil  proverb : 
"  Knowing  the  mother,  marry  the  daugh- 
ter ;"  a  maxim  not  unworthy  of  regard  in 
the  lands  of  the  West. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  East,  the 
men  entertain  no  flattering  opinion  of  the 
other  sex.  Every  morning  the  proud 
Jew  thanks  God  that  he  "  did  not  make 
him  a  woman;'*  and  his  humble  spouse 
thanks  God  that  he  did  not  make  her 
any  thing  worse.  The  Caliph  Abu  Bekr 
used  to  say,  "  The  women  are  all  an  evil ; 
but  the  greatest  evil  of  all  is,  that  they 
are  necessary."  Omar  oflTers  this  counsel : 
**  Consult  women,  and  do  the  contrary  of 
what  they  advise."  By  Hindu  writers 
women  are  declared  to  be  "  the  cause  of 
all  the  evil  in  the  world;"  and,  instead 
of  being  graced  with  those  celestial  epi- 
thets which  we  apply  to  them,  are  com- 
pared to  "fiends."  "  One  may  trust 
poison,  a  river,  a  hurricane,  the  fierce 
elephant,  the  tiger,  the  angel  of  death ; 
but  if  one  trust  a  woman,  he  will  become 
a  beggar."  The  Skanda  Puran  says  : 
'*  Falsehood,  cruelty,  bewitchery,  folly, 
covetousness,  impurity,  and  unmerciful- 
ness,  are  woman's  inseparable  fiiults." 
"  Woman  is  on  no  account  to  be  trusted, 
though,  for  th^  ddight  of  her  lord^  she 
may  be  clothed  with  ornaments."  Then 
follows  this  very  superfluous  precept : 
"  Let  not  women  be  much  loved !"  The 
poet  disposes  of  the  whole  case  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary  manner : 

'*  Bat  why  expect  what  Nature  has  withheld? 
The  lotus  blooms  not  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Nor  bears  the  mule  the  burden  of  the  horse ; 
The  grain  of  barley  buds  not  into  rice, 
Nor  dwells  one  virtue  in  the  breast  of  woman.''* 

Unfortunately  for  the  women  of  India, 
this  theory  is  remorselessly  applied  in 
daily  life.  Dr.  Caldwell  intbrms  us  that 
in  the  Telugu  language — the  language  of 
fourteen  millions  of  people — there  is  no 

•  Dartgktert  of  Indict,  p.  20. 


feminine  pronoun ;  no  word  in  the  ordi- 
naxy  spoken  dialect  signifying  '^  she  1"  The 
only  pronouns  of  the  third  person  com- 
monly used  are  vddu^  "  he,"  and  adi^  "  it." 
^^  He "  denotes  the  lords  of  creation,  of 
conrse;  and  ^Mt,"  women,  cattle,  and 
irrational  things  in  general !  There  is 
a  similar  iisage  m  the  spoken  Tamil.  Such 
are  the  opinions  of  the  men.  Now  for 
'^a  woman's  thoughts  about  women." 
Avveyar,  or  Ouvvay,  as  our  author  writes 
the  name,  the  renowned  female  sage  of 
Tamil  literature,  says :  '^  Never  listen  to 
the  advice  of  your  wife."  And  yet, 
when  it  was  desirable  to  turn  the  tables 
on  the  men  for  libeling  her  sex,  she  could 
utter  the  following  impromptu : 

'^  AU  women  were  good,  if  left  alone — 

They  were  spoilt  by  those  who  rule  them ; 
And  by  men  might  a  httle  sense  be  shown, 
But  the  women  so  befool  them.*' — P.  168. 

Generally  speakin?,  the  Hindu  women 
think  humbly  enough  of  themselves,  and 
accept  without  remonstrance  the  degraded 
position  assigned  them  by  the  ancient 
Shasters  and  the  customs  of  the  land. 
The  equality  of  the  sexes  is  a  doctrine 
utteriy  repugnant  to  native  ideas.  The 
women  recoil  from  it  even  more  than  the 
men ;  and  any  attempt  to  show  the  Hindu 
female  that  respectful  preference  which  is 
accorded  to  the  sex  in  this  country,  is 
deemed  a  violation  of  decorum  which  fills 
her  with  confusion  or  with  resentment. 
Mr.  Robinson  mentions  the  singular  tact 
that  the  Jews  refuse  the  evidence  of 
women,  on  the  ground  that  the  word 
"  witnesses,"  in  Deut.  19 :  15,  is  in  the 
masculine  gender  I  In  our  Indian  courts, 
however,  the  evidence  of  women  is  ad- 
missible ;  but  whenever  a  woman  is  inter- 
rogated there,  she  gives  her  testimony 
with  the  most  abject  self-depreciation, 
"  What  can  I  know  ?  I,  who  was  born  a 
woman !"  *  No  Hindu  woman  ever  dreamt 
of  the  "  rights  "  of  her  sex — ever  dreamt 
that  there  was  for  her  a  higher  and  a. 
happier  lot. 

We  have  adverted  to  mandage,  an 
affair  which  Manu  has  guarded  by  mani- 
fold restrictions.  Not  only  must  a  man 
marry  in  his  own  caste,  but  he  must  also 

•  The  women  of  Bengal  woreliip  Krishna  in  the 
following  strsuns:  "0  that  I  were  the  water  in 
which  thou  washest  thine  hands !  or  the  sandal-wood 
which  anoints  thy  feet !  or  a  garland  of  red  flowers 
to  adorn  thy  neck  for  ever  I  But,  alas !  instead  of 
all  this,  I  am  only  a  woman  and  a  wife  !** 
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mate  with  a  girl  '^  whose  form  has  no 
defect,  who  has  a  graceful  gait  like  that 
of  a  flamingo,  or  a  young  elephant."  How 
the  daughters  of  India  are  to  acquire  this 
approved  carriage  without  dancing,  calis- 
thenics, or  drill,  becomes  a  curious  ques- 
tion. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  above,  a 
virtuous  wife  is  extolled  as  the  highest 
blessing.  The  Hindu  moralist  says :  "A 
house  without  a  wife  is  like  the  Sudu- 
Kadu" — the  place  of  cremation.  The 
Hindu  drama  has  the  following  passage : 

"  A  virtuous  wife  and  a  respected  lord, 
Are  each  to  either  all — ^kindred  and  Ariendf, 
Wealth,  love,  and  life,  and  all  the  heart  could 
covet" 

The  following  from  Manu  would  adorn 
any  code :  "  She  must  always  live  with  a 
cheerful  temper,  with  good  management 
in  the  affairs  of  the  house,  with  ereat  care 
of  the  household  furniture,  and  with  a 
frugal  hand  in  all  her  expenses."  But 
the  one  dutv  of  her  life  is  to  take  cSare  of 
her  husband,  whom  she  must  revere  as  a 
god ;  and  this  duty  is  enforced  by  the 
certain  knowledge  that,  in  case  of  his 
death,  nothing  remains  for  her  but  a  life 
of  misery,  or  infamy,  or  both.  Once  thev 
would  have  burnt  her  alive.  "Here  is 
the  moral!  The  law  makes  woman  the 
property  of  man ;  her  fate  is  slavish  drudg- 
ery whilst  he  lives,  and  death  upon  his 
funeral  pyre  when  he  dies.'*  ♦ 

The  prince  of  Tamil  poets  is  unques- 
tionably Tiruvalluver.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  model  husband,  and  possessed  in  Vasugi 
a  model  wife.  It  is  said  of  her  that  she 
"never  disputed  her  lord's  will."  Of 
course  she  was  an  exception  to  something 
like  a  rule ;  for  Manu  provides  for  the  ap- 
plication of  a  rope's-end,  or  a  switch — the 
old  lawgiver  is  thus  specific — to  a  re- 
fractory "  wife,"  as  well  aa  to  "  a  son, 
a  servant,  a  pupil,  or  a  younger  brother ;" 
only  the  stripes  must  be  laid  on  "  the 
back  part  of  their  bodies,  and  not  on 
a  noble  part  by  any  means."  Such  is  the 
law.  Practically,  the  women  of  India 
are  treated  like  pets ;  well  fed,  well  cloth- 
ed, well  hung  out  with  jewels,  and  "  rare- 
ly beaten  when  they  don't  desei*ve  it." 

The  religion  of  India  has  deteriorated 

*  Xi/e  in  Ancient  India,  by  Mrs.  Spiers.  It  hw, 
however,  been  proved  that  the  practice  of  widow 
burning  haa  no  authority  from  **  the  law,"  but  is 
founded  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  it  See 
Buflhbj  on  Widow  Burning. 


with  the  lapse  of  ages.  Between  th« 
poi)ular  superstitions  of  modern  times, 
which  are  founded  on  the  Purans,  and  the 
worship  of  ancient  India,  which  is  re- 
corded in  the  Yedas,  the  distance  is 
immense.  Those  deities  which  hold  the 
first  rank  in  the  Yedas,  such  as  Agni  and 
Indra,  take  the  lowest  place  in  the  Pu- 
rans ;  and  the  Dianas  of  modem  Hindu- 
ism are  either  never  mentioned  at  all  in 
those  ancient  records,  or,  if  mentioned, 
are  invariably  thrust  into  the  humblest 
niches  of  the  great  pantheon.  So  with 
the  social  position  oi  woman.  There  is 
evidence  enough  to  show  that  she  has 
been  degraded  from  that  status  of  some- 
thing like  equality  with  man,  which  she 
held  in  Vedic  times.  "  A  thousand  years 
B.C.,  Hindu  women  appear  to  have  been 
as  free  as  Trojan  dames,  or  the  daughters 
of  Judea."  The  wife  of  the  chief  accom- 
panied her  lord  on  the  midnight  forav. 
The  wives  of  men  of  rank  were  "  splendid- 
ly attired."  The  following  figure  implies 
an  amplitude  in  the  costume  of  the  ladies 
of  ancient  India  which  may  suggest  to 
Western  husbands  the  reconciling  thought 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  : 
"  The  bushes  toave  to  and  fro  like  a  wo- 
man in  a  chariot." 

Three  thousand  years  ago,  women  sat 
in  the  assemblies  of  learned  Brahmins, 
and  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
knottiest  points  of  theology  and  meta- 
physics.* \ 

But  those  were  the  olden  times.  Such 
is  the  present  state  of  feeling,  that  Hindu 
women  have  been  known  to  perish  rather 
than  violate  the  custom  which  requires 
strict  seclusion.  In  1841  Major  Broad- 
toot  escorted  seven  hundred  native  ladies 
from  Loodiana  to  Cabul,  and  during  the 
journey  one  of  the  poor  creatures  fell  a 
victim  to  this  prejudice.  Her  camel  came 
to  the  ground ;  she  was  entangled  among 
the  furniture,  and  crushed  to  death  by 
the  struggles  of  the  beast,  rejecting  with 
shrieks  of  horror  the  assistance  which 
British  officers  hastened  to  afford.f 

*  Mrs.  Spien  produeea  from  Colebrooke  tlie  fol- 
lowing oonyersation  between  a  aage  and  bis  wife: 

Maitreya  entreats  her  husband  to  communicate  to 
her  the  Icnowledge  which  leads  to  immortality. 

**  Dear  art  thou  to  me,"  replies  her  spouse,  "  tad 
a  pleasing  sentiment  dost  thou  make  known ;  oome, 
sit  down,  I  will  eipound ;  do  you  endeavor  to  com* 
prebend.** 

f  The  Rajah  of  Mysore  was  in  great  tribulatioo 
for  one  of  the  widows  of  his  father,  whom  he  loved 
as  his  own  mother.    She  was  aiBicted  with  a  cancer 
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Our  medical  inisaonaries  in  India  save 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  women  every 
year ;  but  the  number  they  save  by  skillful 
aid  rendered  at  a  critical  period  bears 
hardly  any  proportion  to  the  number  of 
those  who  mil  victims  to  prejudice  and 
the  treatment  of  native  empirics.  The 
following  case  occurred  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  our  own  residence:  The  wife 
of  an  influential  Sivite  was  &st  sinking 
under  the  exhaustion  conseijuent  on  pro- 
tracted parturition.  Two  ot  her  brothers 
were  educated  Chiistian  men.  Without 
naming  it  to  any  member  of  the  liouse- 
hold,  tney  ventured  to  introduce  the  med- 
ical missionary,  as  the  only  chance  of 
saving  their  sister^s  life.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  scene  which  followed. 
The  midwives  were  almost  beside  them- 
selves with  rage  ;  the  women  of  the  fami- 
ly screamed  aloud  ;  and  the  wretched 
husband  looked  like  one  stupefied.  The 
missionary  was  compelled  to  beat  a  re- 
treat. The  next  day  a  funeral  procession 
stai'ted  from  that  house.  Both  mother 
and  child  had  perished. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose 
that  the  women  of  India,  depreciated  by 
the  Shasters,  and  depressed  by  custom, 
have  little  or  no  influence  in  their  families. 
The  wives  and  mothers  of  India  have 
probably  as  much  influence  in  their  own 
uomes  as  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Eng- 
land have  in  theirs.  The  children  are 
committed  entirely  to  their  care ;  they 
bring  them  up  with  every  fond  indulgence, 
and  form  their  morals.  Mr.  Robinson, 
speaking  of  the  Hindu  mother's  love  of 
her  offspring,  says :  *'^  She  never  corrects 
her  child,  but  humors  it  to  the  utmost. 
Its  little  mouth  is  now  at  her  breast,  now 
at  her  cheroot."* 


in  the  breast,  for  which  the  Rajah  entreated  the  ud 
of  the  resident  sur^^eon.  He  himself  accompanied 
this  gentleman  to  me  Ranee*8  apartment,  and  bow- 
ing witli  much  veneration  before  the  purdah,  or 
screen,  behind  which  the  lady  was  concealed,  en- 
treated her  to  admit  the  sui^eon  to  her  presence. 
But  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  her,  was  per- 
mission to  feel  her  pulse,  for  which  purpose  a  hand 
was  put  out  from  behind  the  screen.  In  vain  the 
surgeon  represented  the  impossibiUty  of  affording 
aid  without  inspection,  and  in  vain  the  Rajah  re- 
newed his  entreaties.  The  princess  was  inflexible ; 
and  her  life  actually  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this  unreasona- 
ble etiquette,  "Which,  after  all,"  observed  the 
Rajah,  '^  is  no  custom  of  ours,  but  purely  a  Mussul- 
man usage.*' — Canon  TVevor. 

*  This  b  literally  true.  All  India  smokes— men, 
women,  and  children.  Hindu  mothers  nurse  their 
children  until  they  are  three  years  old,  or  more. 
We  have  often  seen  one  of  those  infants  lolling  on 


The  home  influence  of  the  women  of 
India  is  directed  by  a  firm  faith  in  certain 
popular  delusions — the  evil  eye,  omens, 
spells,  sorceries,  pilgrimages,  and  festi- 
vals. The  unlettered  wife  and  mother, 
sincerely  attached  to  the  prevalent  super- 
stitions, is  often  strong  enough  to  impose 
her  authority  on  her  husband  and  sons, 
whom  education  has  taught  to  renounce 
Hinduism,  without  embracing  any  thing 
better ;  and  the  Brahmin  still  finds  gener- 
ous entertainment  in  the  house  of  the 
man  who  laughs  his  pretensions  to  scorn. 
The  wife  often  restrains  her  husband 
from  an  open  avowal  of  religious  convic- 
tion. A  respectable  fanner  in  Tinnevelly, 
who  had  long  desired  to  attend  church, 
but  was  opposed  by  his  wife,  at  last  made 
a  strong  attempt  at  decision,  and  actually 
went  to  the  service.  The  following  Sun- 
day he  did  not  make  his  appearance ;  and 
when  the  catechist  inquired  the  reason,  he 
said  he  could  not  come  any  more,  for  his 
"  wife  cried  all  night  I'' 

We  may  repeat,  however,  that  those 
of  our  readers  who  desire  the  amplest  in- 
formation on  the  social  and  religious  con- 
dition of  the  daughters  of  India  must  ob- 
tain Mr.  Robinson's  book.  We  confident- 
ly reckon  on  their  thanks  for  our  recom- 
mendation. 

What  is  the  future  of  Hindu  women  to 
be?  What  are  theii*  prospects?  the 
prospects  of  the  women  of  a  country 
which  numbers  a  population  of  nearly  two 
hundred  millions  of  souls  ?  That  female 
education  is  essential  to  the  improvement 
of  any  country,  and  that,  until  we  have 
raised  up  a  race  of  instructed  Christian 
wives  and  mothers  in  India,  it  is  vain  to 
imagine  that  its  teeming  millions  will  be 
leavened  by  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
are  points  which  no  one  controverts.  Mrs. 
Mason's  words,  '^  Burmah  will  never  be 
converted  until  the  women  are,"  are  true  of 
India,  and  of  every  country  under  heaven. 
The  Hmdus  themselves  entertain  strong 
objections  to  the  education  of  their  daugh- 


the  side  of  its  nursbg  mother,  and  taking  alternate- 
ly with  its  mother^s  milk,  a  whiff  or  two  from  the 
cigar  which  &he  holds  in  her  mouth.  The  habit  then 
formed  is  retained  through  life. 

Smoking  is  not  the  worst  habit  which  Eiistem 
mothers  teach  their  oflbpring.  Among  the  Afree- 
dees,  a  wild  tribe  in  the  Peshawur  valley,  the  women 
are  accustomed  to  pass  their  infants  three  times 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  house,  repeating 
each  time,  *'  Be  a  thief  !**  The  smiles  of  the  young- 
er women  are  always  reserved  fur  the  most  despe- 
rate robbers  of  the  tribe. 
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ters.  Some  of  their  prejudices  are  amus- 
ingly absurd,  and  all  of  them  are  destitute 
ofany j ust  foundation.  When  Mrs.  Cald- 
well commenced  her  girls'  school  in  Tin* 
nevelly,  some  of  the  heathen  asked  sar* 
castically :  "  Are  you  going  to  teach  the 
cows  next?"  The  question  was  more 
pertinent  than  at  first  appears ;  for  even 
Manu  ranks  slave-girls  with  '*  cows,  mares, 
and  hens." 

The  popular  belief  of  India  is,  that  the 
rigid  seclusion  of  their  women,  and  the  re- 
fusal to  them  of  all  education,  are  imposed 
not  less  by  their  ancient  Shasters  than  by 
universal  custom.  As  we  have  seen,  this 
notion  is' completely  refuted  by  authentic 
Hindu  history.  Professor  Wilson  has 
clearly  shown  that,  in  the  times  of  the 
Veda,  women  frequented  public  assem- 
blies, and  went  abroad  without  reproach ; 
and  a  later  age  boasts  of  Hindu  ladies 
learned  in  art  and  science,  and  skilled  in 
sweet  song.  In  fact,  women  are  directed 
to  read  the  Purans  and  books  of  law, 
though,  like  the  Sudras,  they  are  inter- 
dicted from  reading  the  Vedas.  Yyasa 
composed  the  Bharata  for  women.  The 
Tamil  language  is  rich  in  ethical  composi- 
tions— richer,  in  this  lore,  than  even  the 
Sanscrit,  the  work  of  female  authors.  Av- 
veyar,  the  sweet  moral  teacher  of  South 
India,  whose  expressive  aphorisms  are 
prattled  by  the  mfant  offspring  of  ten 
millions  of  people,  was  a  woman.  Her 
writings,  and  those  of  her  distinguished 
sisters,  are  extensively  read,  and  much  ad- 
mired. The  learned  Jesuit  missionary, 
Beschi,  the  peerless  master  of  idiomatic 
Tamil,  pronounces  Aweyar's  "  moral  sen- 
tences to  be  worthy  of  Seneca  himself." 
Another  critic  says  :  "  She  sung  like  Sap- 
pho, not  of  love,  but  virtue."  Besides 
composing  several  works  on  morals  and 
religion,  she  wrote  treatises  on  medicine 
and  metaphysics.  Of  three  of  her  works, 
Mr.  Robinson  has  given  us  translations, 
elegantly  and  accuratelv  done.  Hence  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  the  prac- 
tice of  strict  seclusion  and  non-education 
of  women  is  an  innovation  on  the  ancient 
system.  Perhaps  it  dates  from  the  Mus- 
sulman period,  and  sprang  from  a  just 
fear  of  the  violence  of  their  Mohammedan 
masters,  or  from  a  desire  to  imitate  their 
manners. 

The  Governments  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
the  Protestant  missionary  societies  of  Eng- 
land, America,  and  Germany,  and  a  few 
private  individuals  amongst  the  natives 


themselves,  share  the  cre£t  of  whatever 
has  been  attempted  for  the  education  of 
the  rising  population  of  our  Eastern  do* 
minions.  iBut,  ^^as  a  nation,  we  have  done 
little — nay,  less  than  little — to  enlighten 
the  darkness  of  India."  This  utterance 
of  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury will  pass  unchallenged  by  the  Christ- 
ian conscience  of  England.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany attempted  nothing  for  the  education 
of  its  subjects.  As  early  as  1 78 1 ,  Warren 
Hastings  founded  the  Mohammedan  Col- 
lege at  Calcutta ;  eleven  years  later.  Lord 
Comwallis  established  the  Sanscrit  College 
at  Benares ;  and  the  faithful  who  believe 
in  the  Koran,  and  the  disciples  who  fblloir 
the  Shaster,  were  carefully  taught  by  a 
costly  staff  of  moulvies  and  pundits.  The 
last  acts  of  the  Company  were  perfectly- 
consistent  with  this  early  care  of  the  an- 
cient faiths  and  languages  of  India.  When 
Dr.  Max  Mtiller  submitted  his  proposals 
to  bring  out  an  edition  of  the  JRig  Veda^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  be 
received  the  following  encouraging  reply : 
"  The  Court  consider  that  the  publicatioa 
of  so  important  and  interesting  a  work  as 
that  to  which  your  proposals  refer,  is,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  deserving  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  East  India  Company,  connected 
as  it  is  with  the  early  religion,  history, 
and  language  of  the  great  body  of  their 
Indian  subjects."  The  East  India  Company 
have  received  the  cordial  thanks  of  many 
Western  scholars  for  their  munificence  in 
this  matter;  but  the  work  is  intended 
chiefly  "  for  those,  amongst  the  natives  of 
India^  who  are  still  able  to  read  their 
own  sacred  books  in  the  language  of  In- 
dia." In  fact,  the  old  Company  was  setting 
up  a  little  Bible  Society  or  its  own,  for  put- 
ting into  the  hands  of  such  of  the  natives 
of  India  as  understood  Sanscrit  *^  their 
own  sacred  books."  These  efforts  at  edu- 
cation in  the  sacred  tongues  of  India  were 
continued  until  1835,  when  the  empire 
was  ruled  by  Lord  William  Bentinck— as 
benevolent,  upright,  and  courageous  a 
statesman  as  ever  occupied  that  high  po- 
sition.*   Some    years  before,  a  general 

•  We  have  said  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  was 
one  of  the  best  rulers  that  ever  governed  India,  bat 
he  was  a  stem  maintuner  of  "  strict  neutrality  ;^  and 
the  advocates  of  that  policy  might  claim  him  as  their 
model  man.  He  was  more  than  scmpuloua— ^e  was 
even  punctilious.  In  reply  to  an  address  which  the 
Bengal  missionaries  presented  to  him  on  his  departing 
from  India,  he  says :  ^^  I  have  the  more  reason  to  fe^l 
flattered  by  your  liindness  on  this  occasion,  inasmod 
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oommittee  of  public  instruction  had  been 
ooDfltitated,  ^'  with  a  view  to  the  better 
instruction  of  the  people — ^tothe  introduc- 
tion among  them  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  their  moral  chcerao- 
ter,^  In  1835  Macanlay  was  President 
of  the  Educational  Committee.  In  a  very 
able  minute,  he  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  Oriental  system,  which  wasted  the 
public  moneys  in  teaching  and  printing 
Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  which  are  but 
showy  sepulchers,  containing  nothing  bet- 
ter than  dead  men's  bones.  **  I  believe,'^ 
says  the  eloquent  reviewer,  "that  the 
present  system  tends,  not  to  accelerate 
the  nrogress  of  truth,  but  to  delay  the  na- 
tural death  of  expiring  errors.  I  consider 
that  we  have  at  present  no  right  to  the 
respectable  name  of  a  Board  of  Public 
Instruction^  We  are  a  board  for  wasting 
public  money ;  for  printing  books  which 
are  of  less  value  than  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  printed  was  while  it  was  blank ; 
for  giving  artifidal  encouragement  to  ab- 
sura  histOTy,  absurd  metaphysics,  absurd 
physics,  and  absurd  theology." 

The  reformation  inaugurated  by  the 
Governor-General  in  council,  in  1635,  and 
which  his  successors  have  since  miaintain- 
ed,  was  restricted  to  "  the  promotion  of 
European  literature  and  science  among 
the  natives  of  India,  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  language." 

The  clas8*books  of  the  government  col- 
leges and  schools  comprise  some  of  the 
best  works  in  our  language.  Bacon,  Mil- 
ton, Addison,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Hal- 
lam,  and  other  names  represent  literature. 

Indophilus  says :  "  The  law  is  a  school- 
master to  lead  us  to  Christ,  and  the  study 
of  the  writings  of  Bacon,  Milton,  and 
others,  establishes  this  law  in  their  minds." 
We  must  say  this  is  a  roundabout  way  to 
school,  a  very  indirect  method  for  the 
school-master  to  take  with  his  pupils  when 
he  aims  to  "  improve  their  moral  charac- 
ter." But  we  readily  allow  that  it  is 
an  immense  improvement  on  the  former 
practice.  Most  of  the  authors  above 
named  assume  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
reli^on,  and  many  of  the  works  specified 
are  largely  pervaaed  by  a  sound  Christian 
morality ;  and  for  these  reasons  the  pres- 

as  it  proceeds  from  thove  with  whom,  in  their  public 
capadtT,  /  have  carefully  abstained  from  holding 
any  eommunieation.  The  professed  objeet  of  jour 
IiTes  is  conversion.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
British  rale~-the  compact  to  which  Goyemment 
Stands  solemnly  pledged— is  strict  neutrality." 


ent  system  of  education,  very  defective 
and  an  "altogether  secular"  education 
though  it  is,  has  been  gratefully  accepted 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  country.  It  is 
well,  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  serves  admira- 
bly well  for  the  refutation  of  the  Shasters ; 
for  the  work  of  demolition,  which  may 
be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  the 
Bible.  To  use  the  expressive  phrase  of 
Dr.  Duff:  "It  tears  up  Hinduism  by  the 
roots.''  Unfortunately  it  ends  there — it 
is  simply  destructive.  But  whilst  the 
system  stops  short,  many  of  the  pupils 
have  pressed  forward  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, until  they  have  confidently  rested  in 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  highest 
truth.  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  m  his  evidence 
before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1853,  makes 
this  striking  statement :  "  Before  leaving 
Calcutta,  I  caused  a  list  to  be  prepared 
of  Christian  convei*ts  from  the  educated 
class,  and  I  found  that  the  majority  were 
from  the  Hindu  college."  He  further 
states  his  belief,  that  the  conversion  of 
India  will  be  effected  by  "  direct  mission- 
ary instruction,  and,  indirectly,  through 
books  of  various  kinds."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  Christianized  literature, 
like  a  Christian  community,  is  an  evan- 
gelistic agency  of  great  power. 

The  celebrated  Education  DtspcOch  of 
1854  is  a  document  abounding  in  liberal 
sentiments.  It  contains  a  handsome  re- 
cognition of  "the  noble  exertions  of 
Chiistians  of  all  denominations  to  guide 
the  natives  of  India  in  a  way  of  religious 
truth;"  and  directs  that  the  Bible  be 
placed  in  the  libraries  of  the  colleges  and 
schools,  that  the  pupils  may  freely  consult 
it,  and  "  ask  explanations  from  their  mas- 
ters on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  re- 
limon ;  provided  that  such  information  be 
given  out  of  school  hours?^ 

K  the  subject  were  less  serious^  the 
wording  of  this  dispatch  might  provoke 
a  smile.  Having  placed  the  Bible  on  the 
shelf,  and  given  the  pupils  permission  to 
read  it  just  where  he  has  no  power  to 
prevent  their  doing  so.  Sir  Charles  "Wood 
naively,  adds :  "  Tnis  is  as  it  should  be !" 

India  now  has  its  universities,  consti- 
tuted on  the  model  of  the  Universitv  of 
London ;  a  large  number  of  afiSliated  col- 
leges, including  several  missionary  institu- 
tions; besides  provincial  schools,  high 
sdiools,  normal  schools,  etc.  The  dispatch 
of  1854  provided  for  the  introduction  of 
the  grant-in-aid  system  throughout  India ; 
and  last  year  Sir  C.  Wood  informed  the 
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deputation  of  the  Bible  Edacation  Com- 
mittee, Uiat  "  all  the  schools  maj  benefit 
by  the  grants  if  they  please  ;  and  that, 
practically,  the  missionary  societies  do 
get  by  far  the  larger  portion." 

The  dispatch  of  1854  did  not  omit  the 
subject  of  female  education;  and  the 
references  to  it  in  the  correspondence 
relating  to  that  dispatch  show  that  it  has 
not  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  IndSa.  The  last  education 
dispatch  to  India  is  dated  April  7th, 
1859,  and  was  written  by  Lord  Stanley. 
His  lordship  had  before  him  the  '^  most 
recent  reports ; "  but  that  from  the  North- 
West  Provinces  was  for  1854-5;  that  from 
Bombay  for  1855-6 ;  and  those  from  Ben- 
gal and  Madras  for  1856-7  only.  Then 
follows  a  statement  of  the  number  attend- 
ing the  government  colleges  and  schools, 
'^  a  statement  which,  from  the  want  of 
adequate  information,  and  from  defective 
classification  and  arrangement,  is  extreme- 
ly unsatisfiictory."  Nor  is  this  all :  the 
&3cretary  for  India  adds:  '^The  state- 
ment is,  in  fact,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
useless/'  This  condemnation  of  it  by 
such  authority,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  it  ^'  excludes  female  schools,"  renders 
it  unnecessary  for  us  to  produce  it.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  dispatch  of  1854,  which 
declared  that  grants  would  be  made  to 
all  schools,  whether  male  or  female,  the 
managers  of  which  complied  with  certain 
conditions,  the  Court  of  Directors  save 
their  cordial  sanction  to  ''  an  order  otthe 
government  of  India  that  female  educa- 
tion should  be  considered  to  be  as  much 
within  the  province  of  the  Council  of 
Education  as  any  other  branch  of  educa- 
tion." But  in  1850  Lord  Stanley  could 
say,  with  but  too  much  truth,  that,  '^  even 
including  the  results  of  missionary  exer- 
tions, little  progress  has  as  yet  been  made 
with  female  education  in  India." 

In  1850  Mr.  Drinkwater  Bethune  estab- 
lished in  Calcutta  a  school  for  Hindu 
female  children.  After  his  death  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie  adopted  the  school ; 
and  when  that  great  pro-consul  lefl  India, 
it  was  taken  up  by  tae  government,  and 
is  now  supported  from  the  public  funds. 
It  never  accomplished  much.  Since  1856 
it  has  been  managed  by  a  committee  of 
Hindu  gentlemen,  but  with  what  result 
we  are  not  informed.  Grants  in  aid  were 
sanctioned  for  female  schools  established 
by  the  local  community  at  Dacca  and 
Howrah.    Mr.  Woodrow,  an  inspector,  re- 


ported the  attendance  of  nineteen  Brah- 
min girls  at  a  school  in  the  eastern  educa- 
tional division  of  Bengal. 

In  1855  Pundit  Gopal  Sing,  a  deputy 
inspector,  initiated  a  remarkable  move- 
ment in  furtherance  of  female  education 
in  the  Agra  district.  The  pundit  estab- 
lished a  small  school,  to  which  his  own 
daughters  and  those  of  his  immediate 
friends  were  sent.  The  example  acted 
like  a  charm,  and  female  schools  sprang 
up  as  under  the  wand  of  a  talisman.  Girls 
*'*'  of  all  classes  of  Hindus,"  including  a 
considerable  number  of  Brahmins,  and  of 
all  ages,  from  six  to  twenty  years  old  and 
upwards,  flocked  to  these  schools ;  until, 
in  January,  1857,  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  schools  in  full  operation, 
with  an  attendance  of  five  thousand  girls. 
This  movement  extended  to  the  Muttra 
and  Mynpoorie  districts.  So  mudi  for 
the  influence  which  one  enUghtened  na- 
tive of  high  social  position  may  exert  over 
his  countrymen.  The  strongest  things  in 
India  are  ccute  and  custoniy  and  yet  both 
have  been  made  to  give  way.  A  few 
girls*  schools  have  been  opened  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  At  Ahmedabad,  a 
native  gentleman  founded  two  girls^ 
schools  on  a  munificent  scale. 

This  movement  in  the  Agra  district 
could  notfiiil  to  attract  Lord  Stanley's  at> 
tention ;  and  ho  says,  (par,  30,)  ^^  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  officers  of  the 
department  have  availed  themselves  of 
such  opportunities  as  oflered  to  promote 
the  object ;"  and,  by  implication,  ex* 
presses  his  regret  that,  except  in  the  case 
of  Agra,  ^'active  measures"  have  not 
been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  fe- 
male schools,  in  which  the  home  authori- 
ties and  the  several  governments  of  India 
take  such  "  special  interest."  And  yet 
(par.  46)  "Iler  majesty's  government'' 
are  desu-ous  of  information  ''as  to  the 
genuineness  ojT  the  change  of  feeling 
which  appears  in  some  localities  to  have 
taken  place  regarding  it,  and  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  the  influence  which 
may  safely  and  properly  bo  exerted  by 
the  oflicers  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion, to  promote  the  extension  of  schools 
for  females."  That  a  ''  change  of  feeling" 
has  taken  place  among  the  natives,  with 
reference  to  the  education  of  their  daugh- 
ters, can  not  be  doubted. 

Sir  H.  Edwardes  observes, ''  that  the 
educated  natives  in  all  the  capitals  of  the 
presidencies  have  become  sensible  of  the 
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error  of  keeping  their  women  at  so  low  a 
level ;  and  in  many  homes  fathers  and 
brothers  are  secretly  teaching  the  females 
of  their  families."  Captain  Lister,  inspec- 
tor of  the  Deccan  division,  says :  '^  The 
prejudices  against  female  education  are 
tast  disappearing,  and  there  will  soon  be 
no  more  difficulty  found  in  establishing 
female  schools  than  in  those  for  boys." 
Bat  Mr.  Woodrow  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  encouragement  of  government 
will  be  necessary,  ^'  as  the  people  are  op- 
posed to  the  deration  of  females  from 
their  present  degraded  position."  Our 
impressions  coincide  with  the  testimony 
of  the  last  witness ;  and  we  fear  that  na- 
tive prejudices  are  not  vanishing  quite  so 
fast  as  Captain  Lister's  language  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  In  certain  schools, 
established  by  the  natives  themselves, 
there  have  been  difficulties  regarding  in- 
spection, etc.  The  founders  of  one  school 
at  A^a  had,  from  the  first,  '^  a  strong 
aversion  to  any  male  person,  even  though 
he  be  a  Brahmin,  inspecting  "  their  insti- 
tution. At  a  later  period  the^  refused  to 
admit  *'  any  female  "  who  might  be  de- 
puted for  that  purpose;  and  although 
they  furnished  the  pundit  with  a  list  of 
the  pupils,  they  expressly  stipulated  that 
it  should  not  be  submitted  to  govern- 
ment. 

The  countenance  and  aid,  and,  we  will 
add,  thefarbearance  of  government,  "  act- 
ive measures "  by  the  department,  and 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  other  officials, 
will  long  be  necessary  to  foster  this  cause. 
Gopal  Sing  expresses  his  sense  of  great 
obligation  to  the  Collector  of  Agra,  Mr. 
Drummond  ;  and  justly  observes,  that  it 
^^  can  not  but  be  evident  to  every  one 
that  the  assistance  of  such  persons  is  in- 
valuable." 

As  to  Ceylon,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  one  fact.  *^  India's  utmost  isle  "  has 
always  been  under  the  rule  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  This  fact  is  the  key  to  the  pre- 
sent prosperous  condition  of  that  magnifi- 
cent dependency.  Its  institutions,  the 
comparatively  enlightened  condition  of 
its  population,  and  its  material  prosperity, 
are  all  rendered  intelligible  by  this  one 
fact.  Ceylon  has  enjoyed  an  advantage 
which  India  never  possessed — the  direct 
and  continnous  influence  of  the  Christian 
opinion  of  England;  and  this  difference 
between  the  two  countries  affords  the 
true  explanation  of  almost  every  other. 
When  the  Central   School  Commission 


was  organized  in  1841,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  island  contained  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  children,  two 
thousand  of  whom  were  found  in  existing 
government  schools.  The  Commission 
consisted  of  nine  members.  Five  were 
government  officials,  and  the  rest  were 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  a  Romish  pnest,  and  a  mission- 
ary from  one  of  the  five  Protestant  Socie- 
ties having  establishments  in  the  colony. 
Of  this  body,  the  Bishop  of  Colombo, 
Dr.  Chapman,  was  for  some  time  presi- 
dent; an  office  which  he  suddenly  re- 
signed, because  the  governor  appointed  a 
Wesleyan  missionary  to  the  post  of  Head 
Master  of  the  Colombo  Central  School. 
The  Commission  had  to  grope  its  way,  for 
this  painful  reason,  that  it  was  blind  to 
the  real  wants  of  the  country.  The  fifth 
clause  of  its  constitution  restricts  its  la- 
bors to  '^  the  education  in  the  .English 
language  of  their  fellow-subjects  of  all  re- 
ligious opinions  in  the  colony ;"  and  in 
the  seventh  clause  it  is  declared,  that 
^'  the  general  education  of  the  loholepcpu- 
lation  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission." 
Strange  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  neverthe- 
less literally  true,  that  the  Governor  of 
Ceylon  proposed,  and  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  approved,  a  scheme  by 
which  the  soft  and  mellifluous  vernaculars 
were  to  be  virtually  suppressed,  and  the 
whole  population  to  be  educated,  if  edu- 
cated by  the  government  at  all,  in  the 
English  language  !  We  have  given  dates, 
which  obviates  the  necessity  of  giving 
names.  After  the  experience  ot  four 
years,  the  Commission  discovered  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  arrangements  to 
supply  the  elementary  schools  with  the 
means  of  giving  instruction  in  the  vernac- 
ular, "  so  as  to  afford  the  necessary  pre- 
paration for  English  education."  Then 
arose  a  Normal  Training  School,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  one  of  the 
most  industrious,  tenacious,  and  successful 
teachers  that  ever  graced  the  Commis- 
sion's staff*.  Dr.  Andrew  Kessen.  In  this 
institution  were  to  be  trained  vernacular 
teachers,  "  for  those  villages  where  there 
is,  as  yet,  no  demand  for  English."  Faith- 
ful to  the  constitution,  the  Commission  re- 
solved to  make  these  vernacular  schools 
"  essentially  subsidiary  to  the  English 
schools."  Before  the  present  School 
Commission  was  constituted,  the  Bible 
was  in  regular  use  in  all  the  government 
schools,  and  in  1841  the  governor  was  in 
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a  position  to  say :  "  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  defects  of  the  late  Commission, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  their  schools  the 
Scriptures  are  read  without  objection  by 
all  .*"  and  the  all  included  Buddhists,  Hin- 
dus,  and  Mohammedans. 

The  schools  of  the  Commission  entirely 
failed  in  Jaffna.  The  teachers  could  not 
hold  their  ground  against  the  missionary 
establishments  of  the  American,  We&- 
ley  an,  and  Church  of  England  societies. 
In  1843  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
sought  the  counsel  of  the  missionaries, 
and,  after  some  correspondence,  the  gov- 
ernment schools  were  abandoned,  and  the 
Slim  of  five  hundred  pounds  voted  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  three  missions  above 
named.  The  education  of  the  population 
of  the  peninsula  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  missionaries :  no  restrictions  of  any 
kind  were  imposed.  Subsequently,  the 
Romanists  received  a  grant.  In  1855  the 
deputation  from  the  American  Board 
visited  Ceylon.  "  Our  Prudential  Com- 
mittee," said  they,  "  have  a  decided  ob- 
jection to  receiving  government  grants 
for  mission  schools,  whether  from  our 
own  or  from  foreign  governments  ;*'  and 
the  grants,  which  had  been  received  for 
t<^n  years,  were  thenceforward  declined.* 
Tiie  Wesleyans,  who  are  troubled  by  no 
such  scruples,  have  had  their  grant  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum. 

It  may  strike  our  readers  that  less  than 
seven  hundred  girls,  out  of  a  population 
of  a  million  and  three  quarters,  are  not  a 
large  number  to  have  in  the  public 
schools.  But  the  explanation  to  oe  of- 
fered is,  that  the  operations  of  the  Cora- 
mission  have  been  very  feebly  conducted 
as  a  whole ;  for  its  female  schools  have 
been  quite  as  successful  as  any  of  its  in- 
stitutions. 

The  several  Protestant  Missionary  So- 
cieties, both  in  India  and  Ceylon,  have 
long  directed  their  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter of  female  education  ;  and  the  wives  of 
many  missionaries  have  labored  in  the 
cause  with  singular  devotion,  satisfied 
with  the  approval  of  Him  "  who  seeth  in 
secret."  Boarding  -  schools  have  been 
much  more  successful  than  day-schools; 
and,  under  the  present  circnmstances  of 
India,  and  probably  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  experienced  missionaries  will  con- 

*  The  Baptists,  though  diligent  cdacifors,  have 
erer  refused  gorernment  asaistanoe. 


tinue  to  prefer  those  schools  into  which 
girls  are  received  at  a  tender  age,  where 
they  have  the  advantage  of  a  thorough 
Christian  training,  and  from  which  they 
are  not  generally  dismissed  until  their 
marriage.  As  far  as  possible  all  such 
schools  should  be  of  an  industrial  charac- 
ter. Mrs.  Caldwell  taught  the  first  pu- 
pils of  her  boarding-school  at  Edeyen- 
koody  to  make  lace ;  lace-making  has 
now  become  a  flourishing  branch  of  man- 
ufacture, and  a  source  of  considerable  pro- 
fit to  the  school.  TheTinnevelly  lace  has 
an  excellent  sale ;  the  girls  in  the  »chool 
and  the  Christian  women  who  have  mar- 
ried from  it  can  not  make  it  fast  enough 
to  supply  the  demand.  This,  therefore, 
is  a  becoming  and  romunemtive  employ- 
ment, exactly  suited  to  the  habits  and  ca- 
pabilities of  Hindu  women.  In  Madras 
and  Ceylon,  Mrs.  Roberts,  Miss  Agnew, 
and  other  ladies,  have  successfully  intro- 
duced crochet  work,  shirt-making,  etc., 
into  the  boarding-schools  under  their 
care.  For  the  pieces  of  crochet  work,  in 
particular,  there  is  a  great  demand ;  and 
many  of  them  are  equal  in  point  of  execu- 
tion to  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have 
ever  seen.  We  remember  a  visit  which 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Ward,  then  Governor 
of  Ceylon,  paid  to  the  American  boarding- 
school  at  Jaffna.  Two  large  antimacas- 
sars, in  which  were  delicately  worked 
figures  of  her  majesty  and  the  prince  con- 
sort caught  the  eye  of  the  governor. 
Sir  Heni-y  Ward  was  the  most  loyal  of 
men.  *'Let  me  have  them,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  will  send  them  to  the  queen  !'* 
His  excellency  paid  the  price,  and  carried 
them  off.  Such  an  incident  would  touch 
the  queen's  womanly  heart.  And  we  are 
certain  that  it  can  not  be  otherwise  than 

f  ratifying  to  our  transatlantic  cousins  to 
now  that  there  hangs  on  some  royal 
couch  or  chair  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
Windsor,  or  Balmoral,  a  graceful  fabric 
wrought  by  the  fingers  of  Hindu  girls 
trained  in  a  school  of  the  American 
Board* 

This  cause  of  female  education  took  root 
in  a  most  unpromising  soil,  and  has  pros- 

*  Whilst  engaged  in  writing  these  lines,  we  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Sir  Hcnrj 
Ward.  He  was  a  very  eminent  man.  His  snocc^- 
fttl  administration  in  Ceylon  was  fitly  recoenixed  by 
his  promotion  to  the  wider  sphere  of  UadraSL  HU 
talents  were  equal  to  any  posllion.  He  wrote  and 
spoke  like  a  statesman,  and,  in  developing  the  m- 
sources  of  Ceylon,  worked  like  a  horu — to  tl)u  ut> 
most  of  liifl  strength. 
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pered  io  spite  of  mac))  discouragement. 
At  first  the  parents  objected  that  it  was 
*'not  the  custom^'  to  teach  the  girls  to 
read ;  that  it  was  not  respectable ;  (^*  Do 
you  want  onr  daughters  to  be  like  dancing 
girls?'*)  and  that  it  was  unnecessary. 
^^  Can  not  a  woman  cook  rice'' — the  whole 
duty  of  woman  in  their  estimation — 
** without  learning  to  read  and  write?'' 
These  stereotyped  olQections  were  urged 
by  the  early  converts  as  well  as  by  hea- 
thens; and  both  paities  were  surprised 
that  reasons  so  entirely  satisfactory  to 
themselves  did  not  satisfy  the  missionaries. 
The  first  girls  that  were  received  into  the 
Jafiba  schools  were  bribed  by  presents, 
and  retained  under  instruction  by  the 
promise  of  a  dowry.  This  dowry,  about 
four  pounds  sterling,  the  Americans  gave 
for  years  to  every  girl  who  married  from 
the  school  with  their  approbation.  In  the 
day-schools  it  was  long  the  custom  to  give 
lunch  daily — ^rice  cakes  or  fruit — and  a 
few  yards  of  calico  at  Christmas.  But  the 
three  missions  in  North  Ceylon  have  en- 
tirely discontinued  presents  of  every  kind 
in  the  boarding-schools ;  and  in  the  day- 
schools,  where  lunch  is  given  at  all,  it  is 
restricted  to  those  children  who  come 
fi'om  a  distance,  and  who,  if  allowed  to  go 
home  at  mid-day,  would  not  return  for 
needlework  in  the  afternoon.  Not  only 
are  those  boarding-schools  full  of  girls, 
but  the  girls  come  from  a  much  higher 
grade  than  that  from  which  the  first  nnpils 
were  drawn ;  and  the  kutcherry  cleric,  the 
well  to-do  &rmer,  the  thriving  tradesman, 
and,  of  course,  the  educated  native  preach- 
er, each  in  his  turn,  comes  to  the  lady  in 
charge  in  search  of  a  wife.  And  Hindu 
parents,  quick  enough  in  appreciating  the 
social  advantages  of  a  respectable  mar- 
riage, now  earnestly  seek  education  for 
their  daughters,  ana  are  well  content  to 
commit  them  to  the  absolute  guardianship 
of  the  missionary  and  his  wile.  "I  give 
this  child  to  you,  she  is  no  longer  mine, 
you  are  her  fiither  and  mother."  More 
than  this :  those  parents  are  now  paying 
a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  educa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  their  girls.  The 
Americans,  since  the  visit  of  their  depu- 
tation in  1865,  have  discontinued  the 
practice  of  requiring  payment ;  but  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  Wesley  an  schools 
the  practice  is  still  maintained. 

The  efforts  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Female  Education  in  the  East  are  entitled 
to   grateful    recognition.     This  society. 


founded  on  broadly  catholic  principles, 
has  nobly  fulfilled  its  mission,  having  sent 
out  ninety  female  teachers  since  1834. 

The  Established  and  Free  Churches  of 
Scotland,  too,  have  their  ladies'  societies, 
their  orphanages  and  day-schools  for  fe- 
males ;  and  their  agents  in  the  East  have 
been  a  race  of  singulai'ly  zealous  and  able 
men — we  might  add,  and  of  women ;  for 
Mrs.  Wilson  of  Bombay  was  worthy  of 
association  with  John  Anderson  of  Madras 
and  Dr.  Duff  of  Calcutta. 

To  the  "Ladies'  Conunittee"  we  give  a 
cordial  and  respectful  welcome.  This 
youngest  sister  of  the  societies  was  organ- 
ized about  two  years  ago,  and  is  connected 
with  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
The  ladies  who  led  the  movement  which 
issued  in  the  formation  of  this  committee, 
have  long  been  engaged  in  promoting  fe- 
male education  in  the  East;  and  they 
bring  to  the  new  society  the  experience 
of  man^  years,  and  the  obvious  advantage 
of  a  wide  range  of  missionary  friendships 
and  correspondence.  The  name  of  ono 
lady,  the  wife  of  the  Senior  Secretary  of 
Wesleyan  Missions,  is  held  in  warmest  re- 
membrance in  India;  and  in  the  palm 
groves  of  Ceylon  nestle  beautiful  scnool- 
houses  erected  by  contributions  called 
forth  by  her  ever-active  pen.  This  "  La- 
dies' Committee,"  having  for  its  object 
the  systematic  direction  of  the  power  of  a 

freat  community  like  the  Methodists,  will 
oubtless  secure  for  itself  the  cordial  sjtu- 
pathy  of  all  ladies  within  the  pale  or  its 
own  Church,  and  the  best  wishes  of  all  the 
friends  of  Lidia  beyond. 

There  is  one  fact  which  we  venture  to 
put  before  that  committee,  because  of  its 
bearing  on  the  future  prospects  of  the 
women  of  India,  It  is  of  startling  import ; 
but  it  indicates  a  want  which  it  lies  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  to 
supply  to  the  extent  of  its  means.  Female 
teachers  who  devote  their  attention  to 
boarding  and  day-schools  meet  the  case 
in  pait  only.  What  is  to  become  of  those 
very  few  girls  who  pass  through  the  day- 
schools?  Before  they  reach  a  certain  age, 
say  ten  or  eleven,  they  are  removed  from 
the  school,  and  secluded,  by  inexorable 
custom,  for  life.  Unless  Christian  women 
can  be  found  to  follow  them  into  their 
forced  retirement,  they  will  never  receive 
another  Christian  lesson.  Preaching  never 
reaches  them ;  no  woman  is  ever  seen  lis- 
tening to  a  sermon  in  the  bazaar,  or  under 
the  shade  of  the  village  tree ;  no  heathen 
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woman  ever  appears  within  the  walls  of  a 
Christian  temple ;  and  they  are  virtually 
inaccessible  to  missionary  teaching  in  their 
own  homes.  We  boldly  assert — and  let 
the  statement  be  pondered  by  those  whom 
it  may  concern — that  heathen  girls  who 
have  lefl  the  day-schools,  and  girls  who 
have  never  been  to  any  school  whatever, 
in  short,  the  adult  female  population  of 
India,  do  not,  under  the  present  system, 
ever  hear  the  Gospel  at  all  1  We  hear 
much,  now-a-days,  of  woman's  mission ; 
and  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  we 
have  here  stumbled  upon  a  most  important 
part  of  it.  Let  English  ladies  ^^  haste 
to  the  rescue."  Let  English  ladies  of  so- 
cial position  and  education  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  teaching,  from  house 
to  house,  their  adult  Hindu  sisters,  who 
are  literally  perishing  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge, none  caring  for  their  souls.* 


*  The  ZeoaDa  Schools  of  Bengal  haye  yielded  en- 
couraging results.  Intelligent  Baboos  have  admitted 
govcmeasefl  to  teach  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
also  paid  for  their  serrlces.  That  renerable  mission- 
ary, Lacroiz,  just  before  his  death,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Duff:  **  For  a  long  time  to  come,  I  feel  assured,  the 
best  way  (because  most  in  accordance  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people)  to  promote  female  education  in 
India,  will  be  through  means  of  domestic  instruc- 
tion." The  Rev.  John  Fordyce,  speaking  of  these 
Zenana  Schools,  obsenres :  *^  If  the  Lord  be  pleased 
to  raise  up  agents  to  carry  out  this  plan  on  a  lai^^ 
scale,  it  will  go  far  to  unlock  many  a  prison  home, 
and  to  solve  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  mission- 
ary problems." 


In  some  quarters  this  suggestion  will 
be  denounced  as  Utopian :  we  do  not  care 
to  reply  to  such  an  objection.  Where, 
out  of  a  female  population  of  upwards  of 
seventy  millions,*  there  are  but  twenty 
thousand  under  instruction,  and  most  of 
those  are  withdrawn  from  school  before 
they  have  reached  their  teens,  we  are  not 
to  be  told  that  the  only  earthly  means  by 
which  the  case  of  those  women  can  bo 
met  are  impracticable  and  Utopian.  We 
would  ask  Miss  Marsh,  Mrs.  Wightman, 
and  Mrs.  Bayley,  to  show  as  their  opinion. 

Free  from  the  anxious  cares  of  domestic 
life — "the  unmarried  woman  careth  for 
the  things  of  the  Lord  *' — a  female  mem- 
ber of  the  mission  family  on  each  central 
station  would  have  the  protection  and 
comforts  of  a  home ;  as  the  colleague  of 
the  missionary's  wife,  she  would  have  a 
ready  passport  to  the  homes  or  harems  of 
the  daughters  of  India ;  welcomed  as  an 
angel  visitor,  she  would  sit  among  her 
darker  sisters,  and  teach  them  the  story 
of  the  cross. 

We  can  not  doubt  that  many  a  Christ- 
ian woman  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
these  pages  with  a  very  thoughtful  heart, 
and  we  venture  to  hope  that  at  no  distant 
day  some  sister  of  mercy,  "  fired  with  a 
zeal  peculiar,"  will  inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  the  evangelization  of  the  East. 

*  If  the  population  be  taken  at  two  hundred  mil- 
lions, of  course  the  number  of  women  would  be  con- 
siderably more  than  we  have  stated. 


Rathib  Too  Mcrca  or  a  Good  Thing. — ^M.  de 
Seyastianoff,  who  has  passed  three  years  at  Mount 
Athos,  engaged  in  photographing  the  curiosities  of 
art  preserved  there,  has  just  returned  with  no  less 
than  four  thousand  five  hundred  designs,  represent- 
ing views  of  all  the  convents,  with  their  curious  and 
interesting  architectural  features;  manuscripts  of 
the  greatest  antiquity,  paintings  produced  many  cen- 
turies ago,  all  have  been  copied  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous fidelity.  Ho  has  reproduced  entire  MS.  Bi- 
bles, page  by  page,  with  lUl  their  naive  illumina- 
tions ;  complete  plans  of  churches,  from  original  de- 
signs by  unknown  artists ;  geographical  maps,  which 
date  from  the  earliest  Christian  times.    There  are 


also  collections  of  splendid  initial  letters  taken  from 
antique  manuscripts,  church  ornaments  of  various 
epochs. 

The  London  Dispatch  says  there  are  more  Brit- 
ish admirals  than  ships,  more  generals  than  retn- 
mcnts,  more  captains  of  artillery  and  engineers  than 
guns.  Louis  Napoleon  is  chained  by  the  same  autho- 
rity with  an  increasing  annual  expenditure  of  scveo- 
ty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  aa  annual  in- 
crease of  the  public  de.bt  of  fifty  millions  of  dollarai 

KoTniHG  is  really  troublesome  that  we  do  will- 
ingly. 
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PORTRAIT  AND  SKETCH  OF  HENRY  CLAY. 


[Many  readers  of  the  Eglectic,  we 
are  quite  snre,  will  welcome  the  tri-por- 
trait  engraving  of  the  three  erament  men 
whose  hfe-likc  lineaments  adorn  our  pre- 
sent number.  We  are  aware  that  many 
other  portraits  of  these  distinguished  men 
Iiave  been  published  and  are  extant.  But 
as  they  were  cotemporaries  and  prominent 
actors  together  on  the  great  theater  of 
public  life  in  our  national  affairs,  it  seems 
quite  fitting  to  place  their  portraits  to- 
gether in  one  view  on  the  plate.  The 
resemblance  to  their  originals  will  be 
found  very  accurate.  We  had  the  honor 
of  knowing  them  pci*sonally,  and  have  so 
often  seen  them  that  their  portraits  seem 
almost  life-like.  The  figure  of  the  chair 
in  which  Mr.  Clay  appears  to  be  sitting  is 
a  photograph  of  the  one  in  which  he  sat 
when  his  portrait  was  taken.  Mr.  Sar- 
tain,  the  Eclectic  artist,  was  familiar  with 
the  faces  of  the  originals,  and  his  engrav- 
ing of  the  portraits  can  hardly  fitil,  we 
tliink,  of  proving  highly  satisfactory  to 
all  their  numerous  friends  and  survivors. 
A  brief  biographical  sketch  will  add  in- 
terest  to  the  portraits.] 

Henby  Clay  was  bom  in  Hanover 
County,  Virginia,  April  12, 1777.  He  was 
the  seventh  son  of  a  clergyman  who  died 
when  Henry  was  very  young,  leaving  his 
widow  and  &mily  but  scantily  provided 
for.  Having  received  a  common-school 
education,  Henry  obtained  a  situation  as 
copying  clerk  in  the  chancery  court  of 
Richmond.  Here  he  probably  received  a 
certain  amount  of  initiation  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings, so  that,  although  he  was  nine- 
teen years  of  age  when  he  formally  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  he  was  when 
only  twenty  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
bar.  The  tide  of  migration  was  then 
setting  strongly  westward,  and  the  young 
advocate  thought  that  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  West  onered  for  him  also  a  promis- 
ing field  of  labor.  He  accordingly  re- 
|iioved  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  there, 
jn  October,  1799,  he  fairly  commenced  his 
le^l  career.  As  an  advocate  he  quickly 
achieved  a  marked  success.    Young  Clay, 


it  was  soon  seen,  not  only  possessed  greal 
natural  ability,  and  doubled  its  value  by 
constant  diligence,  but  had  the  more 
marketable  talent  of  knowing  how  to 
manage  a  jury.  Yet  though  he  found 
himself  on  the  road  to  fortune,  his  am- 
bition was  directed  rather  towards  politi- 
cal than  professional  success.  The  con- 
vention for  framing  a  constitution  for  the 
State  of  Kentucky  soon  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  he  desired  of  taking  a  promi- 
nent  part  in  political  movements. 

His  political  career  was  now  fairly  be- 
gun, and  for  nearly  fifty  years  his  life 
may  be  said  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  country.  His  first  election 
to  Congress  was  in  1806,  but  it  was  only 
for  the  remaining  portion  of  a  term ;  ana 
in  1807  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Kentucky,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  speaker ;  an  office  he  held  till 
ho  was  in  1809  elected  for  an  unexpired 
term  of  two  years  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  In  1811  he  was  sent  as 
a  Representative  to  Congress,  and  on  the 
meetmg  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  received  the  very  remarkable  honor  of 
being  elected  speaker,  though  he  was  now 
for  the  first  time  a  member  of  the  house. 
But  his  speeches  in  the  senate,  and  his 
conduct  as  speaker  of  the  Kentucky  As- 
sembly, had  established  his  reputation  ; 
and  so  well  satisfied  were  the  members 
with  their  choice,  that  he  was  five  times 
reelected  speaker.  .  During  this  period 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  but  especially  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  earnest  denunci- 
ation  of  the  English  claims  to  right  of* 
search  and  other  maritime  prerogatives ; 
and  as  he  was  one  of  the  prime  instigatora 
to  the  war  with  England,  so  during  its 
continuance  he  remained  one  of  its  strong- 
est advocates.  He  was  in  1814  appointed, 
avowedly  in  consequence  of  the  leading 
pait  he  had  taken  in  the  discussion  on  the 
war,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  for  him  is 
claimed  the  credit  of  having  by  his  adroit- 
ness obtained  for  America  some  advan- 
tageous concessions.    In  France  he  was 
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treated  with  much  distinction,  and  on  his 
return  to  America  he  was  at  once  re- 
elected to  Congress. 

He  now  directed  his  energies  to  home 
legislation;  but  when  the  question  of 
South  American  independence  was  moot- 
ed, Mr.  Clay  eagerly  urged  its  immediate 
recognition ;  he  was  already  promulgat- 
ing his  favorite  idea  of  the  eraaioation  of 
every  species  of  European  authority  from 
the  American  continent.  While  engaged 
in  a  decided  coarse  of  opposition  to  the 
general  policy  of  President  Monroe,  there 
were  two  ^eat  measures  which  specially 
occupied  his  mind.  One  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  system  of  internal  im- 
pt*ovements,  which  the  president  opposed 
as  unconstitutional,  but  which  Mr.  Clay 
successfully  vindicated  from  that  objec- 
tion ;  the  other  was  the  return  to  a  modi- 
fied protective  system.  Both  of  these 
measures  were  earned,  and  the  successful 
issue  of  his  exertions  placed  Mr.  Clay,  in 
the  estimation  of  a^  large  portion  of  his 
countrymen,  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
American  statesmen.  He  was  now  looked 
to  by  many  as  the  probable  successor  to 
the  presidential  chair,  and  it  was  well 
understood  that  he  himself  coveted  that 
elevated  post.  That  he  might  be  in  a 
better  position  to  bear  the  increased  ex- 
penditure its  acceptance  would  necessarily 
entail,  he  resigned  in  1819  his  seat  in 
Congress  and  returned  to  the  active  pur- 
suit of  his  profession,  in  which  he  prompt- 
ly regained  a  highly  lucrative  practice. 
But  when  the  conventions  began  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  the  candidates  for  the 
presidency,  it  was  apparent  that  Clay 
would  not  be  chosen  ;  his  name  was  there- 
fore withdrawn,  and  he  returned  in  1823 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  bv  whom 
he  was  immediately  restored  to  his  place 
as  speaker.  Three  candidates  went  to  the 
vote  for  the  presidency,  but  as  neither 
could  obtain  the  absolute  majority  re- 
quired by  law,  the  election  lay  ultimately 
in  Congress,  and  there  Mr.  Clay  exerted 
all  his  influence  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams, 
who  was  chosen,  and  he  in  return  ap- 
pointed the  secretary  of  state.  This  office 
he  held  until  1827,  and  durine  his  occu- 
pancy of  it  discharged  its  duties  with 
marked  diligence  and  vigor.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  repnblics  of  Central  as 
well  as  South  America  was  promptly  re- 
cognized by  him,  and  he  exerted  every 
nerve  to  further  the  dogma  of  the  anm- 
hilation  of  European  influence  in  Ameri- 


can aflairs.  His  conduct  as  secretary  was 
the  subject  of  virulent  attacks  by  his 
political  opponents ;  and  on  one  occasion 
he  was  provoked  to  challenge  Mr.  'Ram- 
dolph  on  account  of  some  strong  remarks 
in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  happily 
neither  of  the  combatants  was  injured. 
Clay  had,  many  years  before,  when  speak- 
er of  the  Kentucky  House  of  Assembly, 
challenged  and  fought  apolitical  opponent 
who  had  expressed  himself  with  too  much 
freedom  in  a  debate. 

On  the  election  of  General  Jackson  in 
1829,  he  retired  for  awhile  into  private  life, 
but  in  1831  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  senate.  In  1833  he  was  again  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
He  had  now  to  renew  the  struggle  for  his 
protective  tariff.  The  entire  subject  was 
reopened,  and  the  country  was  agitated 
from  end  to  end.  South  and  North  were 
almost  in  open  conflict.  At  length  Clay 
brought  forth  his  ^'  Comprombe  bill  ;'^  it 
was  accepted  by  both  parties,  and  modi- 
fied protection  to  national  interests  became 
the  established  law  of  the  United  States. 
His  subsequent  tour  through  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States  was  a  continued  tri- 
umph. Passed  over  at  the  pi-esidential 
election  of  1836,  at  that  of  1839  his  claims 
were  again  put  forward ;  but  though  his 
party  was  now  in  the  ascendency,  at  their 
convention  he  was  set  aside  by  them  for 
General  Harrison,  who  was  accordingly 
elected.  He  remained  a  member  of  the 
senate  till  1842,  when,  finding  that  his 
strength  was  insufficient  to  sustain  him  in 
his  arduous  course  of  self  imposed  labor, 
and  vexed  at  President  Tyler  saocessively 
vetoing  measures  which  he  bad  succeeded 
in  persuading  Congress  to  adopt,  he  took 
a  formal  leave  of  the  scene  of  his  pro- 
longed labors  and  triumphs  in  a  speech 
which  produced  a  powerful  impression  on 
the  senate  and  on  the  country.  It  was 
generally  felt  that  the  veteran  statesman 
had  scarcely  been  treated  by  his  country- 
men as  his  long  and  on  the  whole  unqnos- 
tionably  popular  course  of  public  service 
deserved.  It  was  acknowledged  by  his 
partv  that  in  their  presidential  conventions 
the  honorable  claims  of  their  really  great 
man  had  been  set  aside,  and  the  ooveted 
honor  bestowed  on  obscure  mediocrity. 
^^  Justice  to  Clay  ^^  was  adopted  as  a  ral- 
lying cry,  and  in  the  election  of  1844  he 
was  put  in  nomination  and  supported  hj 
the  full  strength  of  his  party.  But  this 
time  the  miyority  was  on  the  other  tide^ 
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and  Polk  was  elected.  Clay  remained  ia 
retirement  till  1849,  when  be  again  re- 
turned to  the  senate.  To  him  was  due 
the  famons  slavery  '^Compromise  Act^'  of 
1850,  which  for  a  brief  space  quieted  the 
bitter  strife  which  the  Question  of  slavery 
nad  enkindled  in  the  Union.  But  it  only 
for  the  moment  allayed  the  storm;  and  Mr. 
Clay  lived  long  enough  to  perceive  that 
as  a  permanent  measure  his  project  was 
ji  failure.  He  had  labored  beyond  his 
strength  in  endearoring  to  reconcile  the 
irreconcilable,  and  now  he  longed  only  for 


rest.  But  his  was  not  to  be  a  rest  on 
earth.  He  resigned  his  office  as  senator, 
but  before  the  day  named  for  his  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect,  he  had  ceased  to  live. 
He  died  June  29,  1852,  aged  seventy-five. 
He  was  buried  with  unusual  pomp.  In 
the  chief  towns  of  Kentucky  every  exter- 
nal honor  was  paid  to  his  memory.  At 
New-York  business  was  suspended  in  the 
city,  the  shops  were  closed,  and  the  ship- 
ping carried  their  flags  half-mast  high 
daring  the  day. 
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BY  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 


She  comes,  she  comes  I  your  sunny  portals 

Unclose,  ye  chambers  of  the  South  I 
Green  life  for  Nature,  loy  for  mortals, 

She  lau^heth  from  her  rosy  mouth ; 
Northward  she  trayels,  deftly  twining 

A  rich-hued  rainbow  o*er  her  head. 
The  very  air  around  her  shining. 

Beams  from  her  limbs  of  beauty  shed ; 
Before  her  white  doves  wheel  and  glance. 
Behind  her  light-heeled  fairies  dance. 

She  comes,  she  comes  I  hoar  Winter  seeing, 

Gives  a  last  groan,  and  seeks  his  tomb ; 
Away  the  King  of  Frost  is  fleeing. 

The  Tempest  spreads  his  wings  of  gloom: 
Before  her  sunshme  softly  breaketh, 

And  genial  airs  are  wafting  balm ; 
No  more  the  famished  bittern  shrieketh, 

The  thrush  soft  piping  ^mid  the  calm ; 
She  makes  a  mirror  of  each  stream, 
On  walking,  an  incarnate  beam. 

She  comes,  she  comes  1  ne'er  bowed  or  hoary, 

Her  form  enduring  as  the  sun, 
Which  gives  her  &ce  a  softened  glory ; 

And  light  as  she  had  just  begun 
To  tread  the  vales,  and  skim  the  mountains, 


Her  silver-sandalM  feet  are  seen ; 
Her  eyes,  like  stars  beheld  in  fountains, 

Are  mildly  brilliant  and  serene ; 
Her  hair,  in  ripply  waves  outroUed, 
Is  floating  wide  in  living  gold. 

She  comes,  she  comes  I  and  earth  is  showing 

A  resurrection  *neath  her  eyes ; 
Where  her  white  foot  is  fallins,  glowing, 

Flowers  from  the  dead,  dark  soil  arise : 
Where  her  hand  waves,  the  forest  quickly 

Puts  on  its  doak  of  leaves  and  bloom, 
And  the  wide  heath,  bte  dun  and  sickly, 

Is  gay  with  celandine  and  broom ; 
And  stul,  as  glides  fair  Spring  along,  . 
Heaven  is  all  fragrance,  earth  all  song. 

She  comes,  she  comes  t  sweet  angel  shining 

All  fircsh  from  Eden  ;  round  her  brow, 
With  rose-tipped  fingers,  garlands  twining. 

The  only  angel  left  us  now ; 
Oh  yes,  a  paradise  she  bringeth. 

Glad  earth  again  seems  young  and  new ; 
And  as  the  heart  of  Nature  singeth, 

The  soul  of  man  is  lightsome  too  ; 
Away  dark  thoughts  our  spirits  fling, 
Rejoicing  with  rejoicing  Spring. 
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CONCERNING      DOCTORS. 


On  entei-ing  the  chamber  of  a  French 
marquis  one  morning,  whom  he  had  atr 
tended  through  a  very  dangerous  illness, 
Dr.  Boavart  was  thus  accosted :  " '  Good- 
day  to  you,  Mr.  Bouvart ;  I  feel  quite  in 
spirits,  and  think  my  fever  has  left  me.' 

** '  I  am  sure  it  has,'  replied  Bouvart, 
dryly.  'The  very  first  expression  you 
used  convinces  me  of  it.' 

"  '  Pray  explain  yourself.' 

'' '  Nothing  is  easier.  In  the  first  days 
of  your  illness,  when  your  life  was  in  dan- 
ger, I  was  your  dearest  friend;  as  you 
began  to  get  better,  I  was  your  good 
Bouvart;  and  now  I  am  Mr.  Bouvart : 
depend  upon  it,  you  are  quite  recov- 
ered,' " 

It  is  but  too  certain  that  the  behavior 
of  a  large  class  of  society  towards  their 
doctors  affords  a  parallel  to  that  of  this 
French  nobleman.  Our  "county  fami- 
lies "  can  not  make  up  their  minds  even 
to  visit  their  doctor  in  the  country, 
through  which  neglect  he  is  often  thrown 
upon  the  compamonship  of  fiirmers  and 
other  persons  of  no  education,  to  whose 
condition  he  sooner  or  later  assimilates 
himself,  and  is  thereby,  with  reason, 
placed  out  of  the  "  gilded  pale  "  of  soci- 
ety. But  when  sickness  comes  to  the 
**  tark,"  and  the  doctor  visits  them^  there 
are  no  bounds  to  the  friendly  demonstra- 
tions of  the  county  families.  The  "  best 
circles*'  exhibit  their  want  of  good  sense 
as  well  as  of  good  taste  in  indulging  in 
this  haughtiness.  Even  if  the  doctor  be  a 
dull  fellow,  skilled  in  nothing  but  his  pro- 
fession, he  has  an  advantage  over  the  sol- 
dier, sailor,  clergyman,  and  lawyer  in  the 
same  melancholy  position.  What  he 
does  know  must  needs  be  interesting  to 
his  hearers,  not  only  since  they^  may 
Uiemselves  be  victims  to  the  very  miseries 
he  describes,  but  because  his  experience 
of  life,  however  prosaically  narrated,  must 
needs  awaken  interest  in  any  heart  that 
can  feel  for  others.  The  professor  of 
Healing  has  a  claim  to  the  respect  and 
honor  of  every  man.  Ilis  object,  unlike 
that  of  every  body  else,  with  the  excep- 


tion of  the  minister  of  religion,  is  unmixed 
benevolence ;  and  even  the  minister  does 
not  spread,  as  he  does,  his  benefits  broad- 
cast over  Christian  and  heathen*  It  is 
true  that  there  are  quacks,  and  pompous 
fools,  and  bears,  and  flatterers  of  the 
great  to  be  found  among  medicine-mes, 
as  elsewhere ;  but  if  we  would  know  how 
gentle,  and  kind,  and  generous  the  major- 
ity of  them  are,  we  must  ask  the  poor. 
However  unjustly,  though  not  unnatural- 
ly jealous  of  the  rich  the  poor  man  may 
be  in  his  hour  of  deepest  want,  his  wrath 
excepts  the  doctor,  wlio  has  been  his 
friend  when  all  the  world  deserted  him. 
A  stingy  or  grasping  doctor  is  exceeding- 
ly rare,  although  there  is  no  obvious  rea- 
son why  such  should  not  hug  his  money 
as  closely  as  the  attorney  or  the  Ebrev 
Jew ;  he  certainly  works  as  hard  for  it  as 
any  man. 

The  famous  Dr.  John  Lettsom  began 
life  in  the  West  Indies  by  liberating  all 
his  slaves,  who  formed  his  sole  fortune ; 
he  was  the  founder  of  more  than  twelve 
of  the  principal  philanthropic  institutions 
of  London ;  and  in  spite  of  the  immense 
income  derived  from  his  profession,  he 
had  to  part,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  with 
his  beloved  country-seat,  because  he  had 
impoverished  himself  by  lavish  generosity 
to  the  unfortunate.  ^'As  Lettsom  was 
traveling  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loodoo, 
a  highwayman  stopped  his  carriage,  and 
puttmg  a  pistol  into  the  window,  de- 
manded him  to  surrender  his  money. 
The  fiiltering  voice  and  hesitation  of  the 
robber  showed  that  l\.e  had  only  recently 
taken  to  his  perilous  vocation,  and  his  ap 
pearance  showed  him  to  be  a  youn^  man 
who  had  moved  in  the  gentle  ranks  of 
life.  Lettsom  quickly  responded  that  he 
was  sorry  to  see  such  a  weU-looking  young 
man  puraiung  a  courae  which  would  inev- 
itably bring  mm  to  ruin;  that  he  would 
give  him  freely  all  the  money  he  had 
about  him,  and  would  try  to  put  him  in  a 
better  way  of  life,  if  he  likea  to  call  on 
him  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  As  tbc 
doctor  said  this,  he  gave  his  card  to  the 
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yonog  man,  who  turned  out  to  be  another 
Tictim  of  the  American  war.  He  had 
ouly  made  one  similar  attempt  on  the 
road  before,  and  had  been  driven  to  law- 
less action  by  unezpeoted  pennilessness. 
Lettsom  endeavored  in  vain  to  procure 
aid  for  his  protege  from  the  commission- 
ers for  relieving  the  American  sufferers ; 
bat  eventually  the  queen,  interested  in 
the  young  man's  case,  presented  him  with 
a  commission  in  the  army ;  and  in  a  brief 
militaiy  career,  that  was  cut  short  by  yel- 
low fever  in  the  West  Indies,  he  ^tin- 
goished  himself  so  much  that  his  name 
appeared  twice  in  the  Oazette^ 

iSo  great  a  success  as  Lettsom%  al- 
though combined  with  such  benevolence, 
was  not  to  be  forgiven  by  the  rest  of  the 
Faculty — who  form,  by-the-by,  by  far  the 
most  quarrelsome  and  scandalous  frater- 
nity extant — and  the  good  doctor  was,  of 
oourso,  accused  of  copious  manslaughter ; 
to  this  charge  he  good-humoredly  replied 
in  the  well-known  lines  : 

^  When  patients  comes  to  I, 

I  physics,  bleeds,  and  meats  'em ; 
Then — ^if  they  choose  to  die, 
What's  that  to  I  ?--I  lete  'em.** 

L  Lettsom. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Radcliffe  outdid  his 
brethren  in  the  manufacture  of  scandal, 
by  uttering  a  libel  upon  Dr.  Gibbons 
(whom  he  always  called  Nurse  Gibbons) 
not  only  in  words  and  printer's  ink,  but  in 
enduring  monumental  stone.  ^'  John  Ban- 
crofl,  the  eminent  surgeon,  who  resided 
in  Rnssell-atreet,  Covent  Garden,  had  a 
son  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the 
luDgB.  Gibbons  was  called  in,  and  pre- 
scribed the  most  violent  remedies,  or 
rather  the  most  virulent  irritants.  The 
child  became  rapidly  worse,  and  Radcliffe 
was  sent  for.  ^  I  can  do  nothing,  Sir,'  ob- 
served the  doctor,  after  visiting  his  pa- 
tient, '  for  the  poor  little  boy's  preserva- 
tion. He  is  killed  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. But  if  you  have  any  thoughts  of 
putting  a  stone  over  him,  I'll  help  you  to 
an  inscription.'  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  over  the  child's  grave,  in  Covent 
Garden  church-yard,  was  placed  a  stone 
sculptured  with  the  figure  of  a  child  lay- 
iiiff  one  hdnd  on  his  side,  and  saying, 

*  Hie  dolor,'  and  pointing  with  the  other 
to  a  death's  head,  on  which  was  engraved 

*  Ibi  medicus.'  " 

There  is  a  long  period,  however,  in  the 
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early  career  of  all  medical  practitioners, 
when  no  man  takes  the  trouble  to  libel 
them,  and  success  seems  far  off  indeed. 
It  is,  however,  above  all  things  necessaiy 
to  appear  to  have  success,  and  to  be  in 
brilliant  circumstances.  ^^Who  has  not 
heard,"  says  Mr.  Jeaffreson  in  the  amusing 
volumes  now  before  us,*  "  of  the  darling 
doctor  who  taught  singing  under  the 
moustachioed  and  bearded  guise  of  an 
Italian  count,  at  a  young  ladies'  school  at 
Glapham,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
his  daily  west-end  calls  between  three 
P.H.  and  six  p.m.  in  a  well-built  brougham 
drawn  by  a  fiery  steed  from  a  livery-sta- 
ble? There  was  one  noted  case  of  a 
young  physician  who  provided  himself 
with  the  means  of  figuring  in  a  brougham 
during  the  May-fair  morning,  by  occupy- 
ing the  box,  and  condescending  to  the 
farb  and  duties  of  a  flyman  during  the 
ours  of  darkness.  It  was  the  same  car^ 
riage  at  both  periods  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  He  lolled  in  it  by  day- 
light, and  sat  on  it  by  easlight.  The 
poor  fellow's  secret  was  discovered  by 
forgetting  himself  on  one  occasion,  and 
jumping  in  when  he  ought  to  have 
jumped  ofty  or  jumping  an  when  he 
ought  to  have  jumped  in." 

The  doctors  who  made  the  greatest 
fortunes  in  old  times  were  mostly  fashion- 
able quacks,  such  as  St.  John  £ong,  but 
now  and  then  some  very  vulgar  practi- 
tioners indeed  came  in  for  a  share.  Mi*s. 
Mapp,  the  bone-setter,  was  enabled  to 
pay  her  professional  visits  with  four  horses 
and  outriders ;  and  Joanna  Stephens,  the 
"wise  woman,"  actually  obtained  five  thous- 
and pounds  from  Parliament  for  divulging 
the  secret  of  her  famous  powder — ^made 
of  calcdned  egg-shells  ana  snail-shells — 
although  the  time  was  ooming  when  it 
grudged  a  reward  to  Jenner,  and  haggled 
about  the  purchase  of  Hunter's  Museum. 
The  Elizabethan  surgeon,  BuUeyn,  must 
have  been  as  great  a  quack  as  either  of 
these,  although  he  may  not  have  been  so 
well  aware  of  it,  since  he  believed  in  pearl 
electuaries,  and  even  had  a  fiimons  recipe 
of  his  own  for  the  concocting  of  them. 
^^  JEleettMrium  de  Gemmis,  —  Take  two 
drachms  of  white  perles ;  two  little  peeces 
of  saphyre ;  jacinth,  oorneline,  emerauldes, 
granettes,  of  each  an  ounce ;  setwal,  the 
sweate  roote  doronike,  the  rind  of  pom^ 
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citron,  mace,  basel  seede,  of  each  two 
drachms;  of  redde  corall,  amber,  shaving 
of  ivory,  of  each  two  drachms;  rootes 
both  of  white  and  red  behen,  ginger,  long 
peper,  spicknard,  folinm  indicam,  saffron, 
cardaraon,  of  each  one  drachm ;  of  troch. 
diarodon,  lignum  aloes,  of  each  half  a 
small  handful;  cinnamon,  galinga,  zuru- 
beth,  which  is  a  kind  of  setwal,  of  each 
one  drachm  and  a  half;  thin  pieces  of 
gold  and  sylver,  of  each  half  a  scruple ; 
of  musk,  half  a  drachm.  Make  your 
electuary  with  honey  emblici,  which  is 
the  fourth  kind  of  rairobalans  with  roses, 
strained  in  equall  partes,  as  much  as  will 
suffice.  This  healeth  cold  diseases  of  ye 
braine,  harte,  stomack.    It  is  a  medicine 

E roved  against  the  tremblynge  of  the 
arte,  faynting  and  souning,  the  weaknes 
of  the  Btomacke,  pensivenes,  solitarines. 
Kings  and  noble  men  have  used  this  for 
their  corafoii;.  It  causeth  them  to  be 
bold-sprited,  the  bodv  to  smell  wel,  and 
ingendreth  to  the  face  good  coloure." 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  justly  remarks,  that  Dr. 
Bulleyn  was  quite  as  worthy  of  being  sus- 
pended from  practice  as  that  unfortunate 
physician  of  modem  times,  who,  during 
the  railway  panic  in  '46,  thus  prescribed 
for  a  nervous  lady :  "  -R.  Great  Western, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  shares ;  Eastern 
Counties,  North  Middlesex,  a — ^a  ten  hun- 
dred and  fifty ;  Mft.  Haust.  one.  Om. 
noc.  cap.** 

The  ladies  have  been  always  great  ad- 
mirers of  the  doctors,  and  have  married 
two  or  three  of  the  more  fashionable  ones 
in  spite  of  themselves.  St.  John  Long 
scarcely  saved  himself  upon  the  plea  of 
having  a  wife  already;  Sir  John  Eliot 
painted  a  death's  head  upon  the  panels  of 
his  carriage  to  scare  away  his  patronesses, 
in  vain ;  and  Dr.  Gadogan  was  espoused 
to  a  lady  he  did  not  luce.  She  was  very 
jealous,  of  course,  and  entertained  besides 
the  agreeable  idea  that  her  husband  would 
one  day  poison  her.  ^'  On  one  occasion, 
when  surrounded  by  her  friends,  and  in 
the  presence  of  her  lord  and  master,  she 
fell  on  her  back  in  a  state  of  hysterical 
spasms,  exclaiming:  ^Ah!  he  has  killed 
me  at  last.    I  am  poisoned  I' 

**  *  Poisoned  !'  cried  the  lady-friends, 
turning  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes. 
^  Oh !  gracious  goodness ! — ^you  have  done 
it,  doctor !» 

*•*•  ^  What  do  yon  accuse  me  of?'  asked 
the  doctor  with  surprise. 

'*  *  I  accuse  you — of— killing  me— ee !' 


responded  the  wife,  doing  her  best  to  im- 
itate a  death-struggle. 

'^ '  Ladies,'  answered  the  doctor  with 
admirable  nonchalance,  bowing  to  Mrs. 
Cadogan's  bosom  associates,  'it  is  per- 
fectly false.  You  are  quite  welcome  to 
open  her  at  once,  and  then  you'll  disoover 
the  calumny.' " 

This  adoration  of  the  fair  sex  was  ney- 
er  paid,  however,  until  the  object  of  it 
had  achieved  eminence  and  popularity, 
and  there  were  many  humiliations  to  be 
undergone  before  that  pinnacle  was  to  be 
attained  :  not  the  least  of  these  (and  they 
occur  unto  this  day)  were  those  encoun- 
tered in  the  canvassing  for  medical  ap- 
pointments. ''  While  a  candidate  for  a 
place  on  the  staff  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  Dr.  Barrowby  entered  the  shop 
of  one  of  the  governors,  a  grocer  on 
Snow-Hiil,  to  solicit  his  influence  and 
vote.  The  tradesman,  bursting  with  im- 
portance, and  anticipating  the  pleasure 
of  getting  a  very  low  bow  from  a  gentle- 
man, strutted  up  the  shop,  and,  with  a 
mixture  of  insolent  patronage  and  insult- 
ing familiarity,  cried  :  '  Well,  friend,  and 
what  is  your  business  ?'  Barrowby  paused 
for  a  minute,  cut  him  right  through  with 
the  glance  of  his  eye,  and  then  said,  quiet 
ly  and  slowly :  '  I  want  a  pound  of  plums. 
Confused  and  blushing,  the  grocer  did  up 
the  plums.  Barrowby  put  them  in  his 
pocket,  and  went  away  without  asking 
the  fellow  for  his  vote."  This  same  doctor 
is  the  hero  of  another  electioneering  story. 
Loi-d  Trenthara  and  Sir  George  Vandeput 
were  contesting  Westminster.  "  Barrow- 
by, a  vehement  supporter  of  the  latter, 
was  then  in  attendance  on  the  notorious 
Joe  Weatherbv,  master  of  the  'Ben 
Jonson's  Head,'  in  Russell-street,  who  lay 
in  a  perilous  state,  emaciated  by  nervous 
fever.  Mrs.  Weatlierby  was  deeply  af- 
flicted at  her  husband's  condition,  because 
it  rendered  him  unable  to  vote  for  Lord 
Trentham.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
polling-days,  the  doctor,  calling  one  day 
on  his  patient,  to  his  great  astonishment 
found  him  up,  and  almost  dressed  by  tbe 
nurse  and  her  assistants. 

"  *  Heyday!  what's  the  cause  of  this?* 
exclaims  Barrowby.  'Why  are  you  up 
without  my  leave  ?' 

" '  Dear  doctor,'  says  Joe  in  a  broken 
voice, '  I  am  going  to  poll.'  , 

*'  'To  poll  I'  roars  Barrowby,  supposing 
the  man  to  hold  his  wife's  political  o|^n- 
ions;  'yon  mean  —  going  to  the  devil! 
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Get  to  bed,  man ;  the  cold  air  will  kill  yon. 
If  70a  don't  get  into  bed  instantly,  yoa'U 
be  dead  before  the  day  is  out.' 

*"ril  do  as  you  bid  me,  doctor,'  was 
the  reluctant  answer.  ^  But  as  my  wife 
was  away  for  the  morning,  I  thought  I 
could  get  as  far  as  Covent  Garden 
Church,  and  vote  for  Sir  George  Yande- 
put.'    ■ 

"  *  How,  Joo  I  for  Sir  George  ?» 

" '  O  yes,  sir ;  I  don't  go  with  my  wife. 
I  am  a  Sir  George's  man.' 

"Barrowby  was  struck  by  a  sudden 
change  for  the  better  in  the  man's  appear- 
ance, and  said :  ^  Wait  a  minute,  nurse. 
Don't  pull  off  his  stockings.  Let  me  feel 
his  pulse.  Humf)h — a  good  firm  stroke  I 
You  took  the  pills  I  ordered  you  ?' 

" '  Yes,  sir ;  out  they  made  me  feel  very 
iTl.' 

"'Ay,  so  much  the  better;  that's  what 
I  wished.    Nurse,  how  did  he  sleep  ?' 

"  *  Charmin'ly,  sir.» 

"  *  Well,  Joe,'  said  Barrowby  afker  a 
few  seconds'  consideration,  *  if  you  are 
bent  on  going  to  this  election,  your  mind 
ought  to  be  set  at  rest.  It's  a  fine  sunny 
day,  and  a  ride  will  very  likely  do  you 
good.  So,  bedad,  I'll  take  you  with  me 
in  my  chariot  I' 

"  Delighted  with  his  doctor's  urbanity, 
Weatherby  was  taken  off  in  the  carriage 
to  Covent  Garden,  recorded  his  vot€  for 
Sir  George  Vandeput,  was  brought  back 
in  the  same  vehicle,  and  died  two  hours 
afterwards,  amidst  the  reproaches  of  his 
wife  and  her  friends  of  the  court  party." 

A  vote  was  once  gained  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  even  a  still  more  sinmilar  flish- 
ion.  The  practice  of  plilebotomy  was 
very  general  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  Lord  Radnor  of  that 
time  had  an  exceeding  fondness  for  letting 
blood  from  his  friends  with  his  amateur 
lancet.  Far  from  accept! ni^  a  fee,  of 
course  he  was  willing  to  reniuncraic  such 
38  were  courageous  enough  to  submit 
themselves  to  his  treatmi'nt.  Lord  (^lios- 
terfield  actually  suffered  this  nobloman  to 
bleed  him — ^there  bein^r  nothinvj  whaiuver 
the  matter  with  him — for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  his  vote  as  a  penr  on  the  same 
evening,  and  his  self-sacrifice  was  reward- 
ed as  it  deserved.  '^  I  have  shed  my  blood 
for  the  good  of  my  country,"  said  he, 
with  literal  truth. 

Of  the  slow  promotion  in  medical 
^nks,  even  in  the  case  of  the  mo^t  skillful 
and  deserving,  the  eaniinj'S  of  Sir  Astley 


Cooper  afford  a  striking  example.  ^^  In 
the  first  year  he  netted  five  guineas;  in 
the  second,  twenty-six  pounds;  in  the 
third,  sixty-four  pounds ;  in  the  fourth, 
ninety-six  pounds ;  in  the  fifth,  a  hundred 
pounds ;  in  the  sixth,  two  hundred  pounds; 
m  the  seventh,  four  hundred  pounds ;  in 
the  eighth,  six  hundred  and  ten  pounds ; 
and  in  the  ninth,  the  year  in  which  he  se- 
cured his  hospital  appointment,  eleven 
hundred  pounds."  The  highest  amount 
he  ever  received  in  any  one  year  was 
twenty-one  thousand  pounds,  but  for 
many  years  his  average  income  was  over 
fifteen  thousand  pounds.  For  going  over 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  inoculating  the  Em- 

Eress  Catharine  and  her  son,  in  1768,  Dr. 
^imsdale  received  twelve  thousand  pounds 
down,  a  pension  for  life  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  had  the  rank  of  a  baron  of 
the  empire  conferred  upon  him.  A  more 
recent  emperor,  of  Austria,  put  down  an 
equally  royal  fee  in  payment  for  his  death- 
warrant.  When  a-dying,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  asked  Quarin  his  opinion  of  his 
case  ;  the  physician  told  the  monarch  that 
he  could  not  possibly  live  forty-eight 
hours.  In  acknowledgment  of  this  frank 
declaration  of  the  truth,  the  emperor 
created  Quarin  a  baron,  and  gave  him 
a  pension  of  more  than  two  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  to  support  the  rank 
with. 

It  is  probable  that  none  of  our  success* 
fttl  surgeons  have  been  in  reality  so  rude 
and  discourteous  as  they  are  represented 
to  have  been,  and  that  the  impression  was 
rather  produced  by  the  contrast  of  their 
independent  and  confident  manners  with 
the  insinuating  address  of  their  less  for- 
tunate brethren ;  but  certainly  Abernethy 
must  have  had  a  terrible  reputation  to 
have  reduced  a  patient — and  a  female  one 
— to  such  a  state  of  taciturnity  aJisr  tliis : 

^^  A  lady  on  one  occasion  entered  his 
consulting-room,  and  put  before  him  an 
injured  finger,  without  saying  a  word. 
In  silence  Abernethy  dressed  the  wound, 
when  instantly  and  silently  the  lady  put 
the  usual  fee  on  the  table,  and  retired. 
In  a  few  days  she  called  again,  and  of- 
fered the  finger  for  inspection.  '  Better  ?' 
asked  the  surgeon.  ^Better!'  answered 
the  lady,  speaking  to  him  for  the  first 
time.  Not  another  word  followed  during 
the  rest  of  the  interview.  Three  or  four 
similar  visits  were  made,  at  the  last 
of  which  the  patient  held  out  her  finger 
free  from  bandages  and  perfectly  healed. 
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*Well?»  was  Abernethy's  monosyllabio 
Inquiry.  *  Well  !*  was  the  lady*s  equally 
brief  answer.  *  Upon  my  soul,  madam,' 
exclaimed  the  delighted  surgeon,  *yow 
are  the  most  rational  woman  I  ever  met 
with  /' " 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  Aberaethy, 
as  well  as  certain  other  stars  of  the 
Faculty— both  alive  and  dead — have  giv- 
en  themselves  most  unnecessary  airs,  and 
especially  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
junior  branches  of  their  own  profession. 
A  medical  student,  naturally  audacious, 
or  arfned  perhaps  with  the  resolution  of 
despair,  did,  however,  under  examination, 
once  get  the  better  of  the  great  surgeon 
in  atoumament  of  words.  "  *  What  would 
you  do,'  bluntly  inquired  the  surgeon, 


*  if  a  man  was  brought  to  you  with  a  bro- 
ken leg  ?' 

" '  Set  it,  sir.' 

"*Good — very  good  —  you're  a  very 
pleasant,  witty  young  man ;  and  doubt- 
less you  can  tell  me  what  muscles  of  my 
body  I  should  set  in  motion  if  I  kicked 
you,  as  you  deserve  to  be  kicked,  for 
your  impertinence.' 

^^ '  You  would  set  in  motion,'  responded 
the  youth  with  perfect  coolness,  *•  tne  flex- 
ors and  extensors  of  my  right  arm ;  for  I 
should  immediately  knock  yon  down.' " 

To  Abemeth  v's  credit  as  an  appreciator 
of  humor  as  well  as  courage,  be  it  record- 
ed, he  passed  the  candidate  triumphantly, 
when  a  baser  man  would  probably  have 
plucked  him  for  his  impudence. 


ON     THE     ART     OF     ENGRAVING. 


[Teb  EoLBono,  in  its  onward  progress 
for  the  past  seventeen  years,  has  been  en- 
riched and  beautifully  embellished  with 
numerous  works  of  art,  in  great  varietv 
of  portrait  and  historic  engravings,  which 
have  added  interest  and  value  to  the  Mag- 
asine.  Nearly  all  these  engravings  are 
the  works  of  Mr.  John  Sabtain,  whose 
talents  and  genius  have  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  advancement  of  works  of  art. 
He  may  be  justly  called  the  father  of 
Mezzotinto  Engraving  in  this  country. 
EQs  works,  as  tnev  have  appeared  in  the 
EcLBcnc,  have  been  greatly  admired. 
Thev  have  often  been  the  subject  of  re- 
mark and  discussion  among  our  patrons. 
It  is  due  to  Mr.  Sartain,  and  due  to  the' 
subject  of  mezzotinto  engraving,  to  record 
its  history  on  our  pages  as  a  matter  of  in- 
terest ana  instruction.] 

The  invention  of  the  art  of  type-print- 
ing has  been  productive  of  such  striking- 
ly important  results,  that  it  is  continually 
kept  present  to  the  mind  through  frequent 
mention  by  multitudes  of  writers  in  evei^ 
variety  of  connection.  It  has  been  term* 
ed,  not  inaptly,  '^  the  art  preservative  of 
all  arts ;"  but  to  this  conservative  power 


there  is  another  invention  which  may 
justly  claim  an  equal  share,  and  yet  the 
mention  of  which  is  seldom  or  never  met 
with:  we  refer  to  the  art  of  pkUe-print- 
ing. 

Let  us  suppose  that  some  complicated 
and  unique  machine  has  been  destroyed 
or  lost,  and  that  the  reproduction  of  one 
like  it  depends  on  an  existing  record  of 
the  general  structure  and  constituent 
parts  of  the  wonderful  combination.  Cer- 
tainly the  description  piinted  from  words 
in  type  would  lumish  less  assistance  to 
the  mechanician  in  refashioning  the  ex- 
tinct &bric,  than  would  a  pictorial  de- 
scription printed  from  an  engraved  pUte, 
representing  all  the  parts  in  their  rela- 
tive place  and  proportions,  one  to  the 
other.  This  is  only  one  of  many  cases 
that  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader  in 
which  the  art  of  pkte-printing  may  fairly 
challenge  her  proud  rival^s  assumption  as 
"  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts,"  and  de- 
mand, in  the  words  of  Dryden,  that  she 

"  yield  the  prize. 
Or  else  divide  the  crown. 

Many  celebrated  original  works  of  tine 
art,  which  have  in  various  ways  perished, 
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would  have  been  totally  loet  bat  for  the 
art  of  engraving,  rendered  serviceable 
through  the  art  which  is  termed  Chalco- 
grcmhy. 

The  discovery  of  Photography  in  these 
later  years,  does  not,  as  might  at  first  ap- 
pear, supply  the  requirements ;  for  in  the 
copy  of  a  picture  by  this  process,  all  the 
colors  that  approach  violet  or  pale  blue 
are  rendered  fighter  than  they  ought  to 
be,  while  the  yellow,  the  red,  or  the  warm 
brown  tints,  are  too  black  or  obscure; 
thus  changing  very  materially  the  artist's 
scheme  of  light  and  dark  masses.  A 
mere  view  of  a  completed  machine  taken 
from  any  direction  photographically,  is 
not  near  so  intelligible  for  mecnanical  uses 
as  the  representations  prepared  for  this 
pai-pose  by  the  engraver.  But  until  the 
heliograph ic  processes  were  developed, 
without  plate-printi/ig,  the  ai'chitectural, 
sculptural,  and  pictoi^  works  existing  in 
remote  places  would  have  been  as  much 
a  sealed  book  to  the  untraveled  millions, 
as  are  now  the  thousands  of  curious  old 
imprinted  manuscripts  stored  away  in  dif 
ferent  libraries  of  the  Old  World. 

The  art  of  printing  on  paper  from  en- 
graved plates  was  invented  in  the  city  of 
Florence,  Italy,  in  or  about  the  year  1460, 
by  Tommaso  Finegnera,  an  eminent  gold- 
Bmiih.  One  branch  of  the  business  of 
this  ingenious  artist  consisted  in  engraving 
pictorial  representations  of  reli^ous  sub- 
jects on  silver  paxes,  for  the  churches. 
These  were  finished  in  niello  /  that  is,  the 
lines  engraved  into  the  silver  were  filled 
with  a  dark  composition,  partly  metallic, 
(which  melted  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  that  required  for  silver,)  and  being 
afterwards  ground  off  and  polished,  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  picture  made 
with  inlaid  metals.  Fineguera  was  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  and  the  works  he 
produced  were  many  of  them  engraved 
with  wonderful  minuteness  and  elabora^ 
tion.  It  was  therefore  quite  natural  that 
he  should  feel  desirous  of  obtaining  a  tran- 
Kcript  of  his  plate  before  it  passed  finally 
fi'om  his  hands.  He  accomplished  this 
by  means  of  a  cast  in  melted  sulphur,  and 
the  black  lines  were  made  with  soot  mixed 
with  drying-oil,  which  was  of  course  done 
before  the  last  completion  with  niello. 
Tills  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  taking 
impressions  from  the  plate  on  paper  by 
means  of  a  roller  passed  over  it  under 
very  severe  pressure.  The  engraving  of 
pictures  in  a  cheaper  metal  than  silver. 


for  the  express  purpose  of  printing,  fol- 
lowed as  a  natural  consequence. 

The  engravings  done  on  copper  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  still  oontmued  to  be 
executed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had 
been  before ;  that  is,  by  the  rude  and  ob- 
vious means  of  grooves  or  furrows  plowed 
into  the  face  of  the  plate  with  an  instru- 
ment termed  a  burin  or  graver.  These 
lines  were  repeated  in  parallel  courses  to 
represent  the  shadows  of  objects,  while 
the  blending  of  the  lights  into  the  shades 
was  effected  by  a  number  of  stabs  or  digs 
with  the  graver. 

The  next  step  in  advance  was  made  by 
the  great  painter  Parmegiano,  who,  dab- 
bling  in  Alchemy,  stumbled  on  the  art  of 
etching  on  copper.  If  be  was  not  really 
the  inventor,  he  was  at  all  events  the  first 
who  practiced  it  in  Italy,  and  it  imparted 
to  engravine  all  the  freedom  and  playful- 
ness of  handling  that  belongs  to  a  draw- 
ing on  paper  with  pen  and  ink.  In  this 
method  the  palate  is  covered  with  a  bitu- 
minous varnish,  called  etching  ground, 
and  the  lines  composing  the  picture  being 
drawn  through  this  with  a  sharp  steel 
point,  aqua  fortis  (nitrous  acid  and  water) 
was  poured  over  the  work,  and  thus  the 
copper  was  dissolved  away  except  where 
protected  by  the  varnish  from  the  corro- 
sive action.  The  printed  result  resembled 
a  pen-drawing,  but  some  delicacy  was  ob- 
tained by  cutting  additional  lines  with  the 
graver  in  the  strong  parts,  and  by  scratch- 
ing lines  with  the  etching-point  in  the 
lights.  This  latter  was  termed  dry  point- 
ing. 

Through  all  this  early  period  it  was 
not  attempted  to  do  more  than  present 
the  composition,  drawing,  and  simple 
light  and  shadow  of  the  objects  in  a 
picture.  That  is,  the  chiarO'Scuro  and 
local  tints  were  deemed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  engraver's  art,  and  all  objects  were 
shown  as  being  of  one  color,  varied  only 
by  natural  and  direct  light  and  shade. 

But  that  powerful  and  original  genius, 
Rembrandt,  burst  through  these  restrict- 
ed limits,  and  by  newly-invented  methods 
of  his  own,  dazzled  the  world  with  en- 
gravings after  his  own  paintings,  in  which 
broad  masses  of  obscurity  covered  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface,  while  the  light 
was  confined,  but  vivid,  faintly  echoea  in 
mufBed  repetitions,  and  dying  off  into  the 
dark  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  style  of  engrav- 
ing termed  IVfezzotinto  had  i^t  been  invent- 
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ed  during  his  life,  for  what  he  did  accora- ' 
plish  with  the  aid  of  skillful  and  artistic 

Erinting,  notwithstanding  the  most  dis- 
eartening  difiBcnlties  of  execution,  indi- 
cates what  wonders  ho  would  have 
achieved.  Or  rather,  considering  his 
prints,  and  regarding  his  processes,  it 
seems  wonderful  that  he  escaped  invent- 
ing it  himself. 

Mezzotinto  engraving  being  thus  fore- 
shadowed as  it  were  by  the  prints  of  the 
great  Hollander,  the  actual  invention 
speedily  followed.  It  is  reasonable,  too, 
to  infer,  that  the  capabilities  of  engraving 
to  convey  the  rich  breadth  of  effect  of  a 
picture,  as  seen  in  Rembrandt,  being  es- 
tablished, some  simpler  and  easier  me- 
chanical operation  would  bo  sought,  than 
the  bundle  of  etching  -  points  tied  to- 
gether with  which  that  artist  scratched 
and  scored  his  plates  to  produce  the  dark 
masses.  The  philosophic  and  ingenious 
architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  of  Eng- 
land, was  no  doubt  the  inventor,  but  with 
the  habitual  indifference  to  personal  credit 
which  characterized  that  great  and  good 
man,  he  freely  communicated  this,  as 
he  did  so  many  other  things,  to  his 
friends.  Thus,  it  is  thought,  Prince  Ru- 
pert came  to  know  it,  and  mtentionall^  or 
not,  had  the  invention  attributed  to  hira. 
A  book  published  about  seven  years 
ago,  entitled  Leading  Pursuits  and  Lead- 
ing Men^  contains  an  account  of  the  pro- 
eess  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  and  clear- 
est to  be  found,  and  therefore  we  can  not 
do  better  than  extract  it. 

**  Mbszotdtto  ENOBAvnva — The  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  method  pursued  in  ezecutiog  this 
manner  of  engraviog,  are  so  clearly  exhibited  in 
the  anecdote  related  in  connection  with  the  in- 
vention, that  we  can  not  do  better  than  relate  it 
here.    The  origin  of  the  art  is  attributed  to 
Prince  Rupert,  and  the  locality  of  its  concep- 
tion, no  other  than  a  military  camp.    The  gene- 
ral is  said  to  have  one  day,  m  a  moment  of  list- 
lessness,  observed  a  soldier  polishing  an  old 
rusty  sword    The  corroding  rust  had  been,  on 
some  parts  of  the  blade,  entirely  removed,  while 
On  others  it  remained  in  all  its  roughness; 
other    portions  had    been    partially  polished. 
This  accident  suggested  to  the  reflective  mind 
of  the  prince,  (who  bad  a  natural  taste  for  the 
fine  arts,  and  was  curious  about  the  processes,) 
that  a  rapid  and  effective  style  of  engraving 
might  result  from  roughening;  the  surface  of  a 
metal  plate  so  that  it  snould  be  capable  of  hold- 
ing pnnters'  ink,  and  then  removing  the  rough- 
ness again  in  places,  by  scraping  and  burnish- 
ing for  the  half-tones  and  lights  of  the  pictu]*e. 


The  expectation  was,  that  when  thus  finished 
and  the  plate  covered  with  printing-ink,  the  ink 
could  readily  be  wiped  away  from  the  smooth 
lights,  while  it  would  cling  to  the  rough  darks ; 
thus  furnishing  a  pictorial  impression  on  paper 
placed  over  i^  and  passed  through  a  copper- 
plate press.  Accordingly,  he  procured  a  roller, 
covered  with  multitudes  of  small  steel  points  in- 
serted all  round  it,  points  outward,  and  by 
means  of  a  handle  at  each  end,  passed  it  back- 
ward and  forward  over  a  plate  of  co[^)er,  rolling 
it  in  every  direction  with  moderate  pressure, 
until  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  was 
punctured  with  small  dots.  The  matted  surface 
thus  obtained  acquired  the  name  of  the  ground. 
The  outiine  of  the  picture  being  next  sketched 
with  delicacy  upon  this  ground,  by  means  of 
the  blunt  pomt  of  a  burnisher,  the  middle  tints 
were  then  produced  by  rubbing  down^  and 
scraping,  and  the  pure  whites  and  high  lights 
by  burnishing,  till  the  picture  ^as  completed. 
The  experiment  was  successful,  and  the  new 
method  at  once  took  a  permanent  place  among 
the  arts,  under  the  titie  of  Mesaotinto  engrav- 
ing— a  compound  term,  signifying  in  English 
half-tint^  and  was  so  called  from  the  subdued 
softness  of  the  effect 

*^  For  laying  mezzotinto  grounds,  the  use  of 
the  roller  was  speedily  abandoned,  because  no 
way  could  be  contrived  for  sharpening  the 
points  when  once  dulled  or  broken  out  The 
cradle  -  tool  or  rocker  was  then  substituted, 
which  has  continued  in  use  for  this  purpose 
ever  since.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  steel 
formed  like  a  chisel,  two  inches  wide,  set  in  a 
handle,  grooved  all  over  one  side  with  lines 
parallel  to  its  length,  close  along  side  of  each 
other,  and  of  equal  depth.  These  form  a  saw- 
like edge  of  teeth  when  the  tool  is  sharpened 
off  at  the  end  to  a  bevel,  and  being  ground  to  a 
curve,  can  be  rocked  on  the  plate  without  dig- 
ging in  the  corners,  when  held  nearly  upright, 
which  is  the  right  position  for  use. 

'*To  lay  the  ground,  guide-lines  are  drawn 
with  a  pencil  of  charcoal  across  the  plate,  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  not  quite  as  wide  apart  as 
the  breadth  of  the  tool.  The  cradle-tool  is  then 
rocked  across  the  polished  plate,  advancing 
slowly,  and  by  the  swing  of  the  hand  stopping 
as  near  as  practicable  to  the  line  right  and  left. 
When  all  the  spaces  in  one  direction  have  been 
thus  gone  through,  draw  fresh  parallel  lines  in 
another  direction  in  like  manner,  and  thus  pro- 
ceed till  the  plate  is  fully  dotted  black,  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible  to  repeat  exactly  the  same 
direction. 

**  Having  got  your  outline  on  this  ground, 
either  by  sketching  it  with  a  burnisher,  aided 
by  division  squares,  or  by  transferring  an  out- 
line drawing  to  the  plato  by  means  of  a  roller 
press,  then  scrape  away  the  ground  throughout 
the  lights  and  middle  tints,  more  or  less,  ao> 
cording  to  the  degree  of  light  required,  and  af- 
terwards burnish  where  pure  white  Ls  wanted 
The  scraper  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  simple 
baud  of  steel,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  wide, 
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and  Dot  quite  thin  enough  to  spring  or  bend  in 
nsingy  sharpened  lancet-like  towards  the  end 
where  it  is  applied  to  the  plate,  both  edges  being 
used.  Thej  hare  no  handles,  and  are  four  or 
fiye  inches  long.  A  correct  judgment  can  be 
fonoaed  of  the  plate  by  occasionally  obtaining 
proofii  during  progress. 

**  Formerly,  when  copper  was  the  only  metal 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  engravers*  plates, 
this  style  was  employed  chiefly  on  large  and 
important  compositions,  the  impressions  from 
which  would  bear  a  high  price,  the  limitation  to 
the  number  of  prints  from  such  soft  metal  ren- 
dering this  necessary  to  cover  the  cost.  But  the 
introduction  of  decarbonized  steel  plates  as  a 
material  for  engravers*  use  opened  a  wider  field 
to  this  branch  of  art,  and  the  attainment  of  its 
perfection  in  the  hands  of  Samuel  Gousens.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  mezzotint  is  executed  now 
without  an  admixture  of  both  stipple  and  line- 
engraving,  which  add  to  its  force  and  durability. 
The  practice  of  this  style  in  Europe  has  been 
mainly  confined  to  IVsnce  and  Engknd,  but 
chiefly  to  the  latter.  Many  of  the  large  French 
plates,  attributed  to  that  style,  are  done  in 
aqtiatintct,  a  totally  different  method.  In 
America,  the  early  history  of  the  art  is  insepa- 
rably associated  with  the  name  of  John  Sartain 
of  Philadelphia,  who  first  introduced  it  here  in 
the  year  1880,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  after 
was  the  only  one  in  this  country  who  practiced 
it  In  his  hands  it  underwent  a  change  in  its 
application,  and  consequently  in  its  methods,  in 
adapting  it  to  the  production  of  small  book  em- 
bellishments, for  which  it  had  not  been  used 
before.  From  the  broad  effects  of  Urge  fram- 
ing prints,  it  was  forced  down  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  most  minute  details,  on  the  diminu- 
tive scale  of  pictorial  books;  and  we  count  by 
hundreds  the  steel  plates  engraved  in  this  style 
since  that  time,  all  the  product  of  one  prolific 
hand.  The  facility  of  its  execution,  its  inex- 
pensiveness,  the  richness  and  soilness  of  its  ef- 
fects, all  tended  to  extend  its  popularity ;  and 
its  use,  doubtless,  hastened  the  diffusion  of  that 
rapidly-growing  taste  for  prints  in  this  country, 
every  where  oteervable.** 

The  other  styles  of  engraving  remain- 
ing to  bo  mentioned,  are  agiuxtinta  B>nd 
stipple.  The  latter  is  the  same  in  its  pro- 
cess as  line-engraving,  only  that  dots  arc 
used  instead  of  lines.  The  commence- 
ment is  by  an  etching  with  the  steel  point 
through  a  bituminous  coating,  which  is 
eaten  into  the  metal  with  aquafortis,  and 
finished  up  with  the  graver  and  point, 
aided  by  occasional  partial  rebitings  with 
acid.  Aquatinta  is  done  entirely  with 
acid.  The  plate  is  covered  with  a  granu- 
lated coating  of  rosin,  and  the  aquafortis 
corrodes  the  metal  between  these  particles, 
the  rosin  being  of  a  nature  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  acid  and  protect  the  smrfaco 


where  these  granules  adhere.  The  several 
gradations  ot  tint,  from  clear  light  to  deep 
shade,  are  produced  by  painting  over  the 
liehts  (technically  termed  stopping  out) 
with  varnish,  as  soon  as  the  biting  with 
acid  has  proceeded  but  a  short  time,  and 
b^  repeating  this  between  each  successive 
biting,  as  the  shades,  one  after  another, 
are  found  to  have  reached  a  sufficient 
depth.  There  are  two  distinct  methods 
of  granulating  the  rosin  on  the  plate. 
One  is,  to  dissolve  the  rosin  in  alcohol, 
and  pour  this  fluid  over  the  plate:  the 
spirit  rapidly  evaporates  and  leaves  the 
varnish  of  rosin  with  minute  cracks  per- 
vading every  part,  and  through  these  the 
acid  reaches  the  plate  and  corrodes  it. 
In  the  other  metnod,  a  shower  of  fine 
rosin  dust  is  caused  to  fall  on  the  plate, 
which  is  made  to  adhere  by  the  applica- 
tion  of  heat  from  beneath.  Prints  in  this 
st^le  closely  resemble  drawings  made 
with  washes  of  Indian-ink. 

There  are  other  modes  of  engraving, 
as  soil  ground  etchings — engraving  d  la 
rozi^^te-^chalk-engraving,  etc.,  but  these 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
attention  in  a  notice  of  the  art  so  brief 
as  this  must  necessarily  be.  The  later  in- 
ventions of  Lithography  in  its  various 
branches  are  also  passed  over. 

The  style  of  engraving  most  practiced 
at  this  time,  especially  in  England  for 
large  framing  prints,  is  what  people  con- 
tinue to  call  Mezzotiato,  (although  the 
name  is  inappropriate,)  because  the  meth- 
ods of  that  style  form  a  part  of  the  mixed 
manner  of  proceeding,  and  for  the  reason, 
also,  that  no  suitable  appellation  has  yet 
been  adopted  by  which  to  designate  it. 
It  mi^ht  with  propriety  be  called  the 
Eclectic  style,  for  it  is  composed  largely  of 
line-engraving,  partly  of  stipple,  and  in 
part  (but  not  mostly)  of  mczzotinto.  It 
IS  invariably  done  on  steel:  and  yet,  with 
singular  perversitv,  tbe  ignorant  in  art 
matters,  when  designating  what  the  intel- 
ligent correctly  term  a  Une- engraving^ 
and  which  is  still  frequently  executed  on 
copper,  call  it  a  steel-engraving.  Now,  the 
fact  is,  the  term  expresses  exactly  no- 
thing, for  any  of  the  styles  that  have  been 
mentioned  may  be  done  on  steel  or  on 
copper,  and  no  differeoce  results ;  except 
that  a  larger  number  of  impressions  can 
be  obtain^  from  the  harder  of  the  two 
metals,  before  it  is  worn  out  by  the  ne- 
cessary friction  in  the  process  of  printing. 
But  it  is  amusingly  and  ingeniously  ab- 
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surd  to  exclude  that  style  from  the  title  of 
being  a  steel-engraving  which  is  never  any 
thing  else,  and  at  the  same  time  apply  it 
exclusively  to  that  which  sometimes  is  not. 

Mezzotinto  proper,  as  practiced  origin- 
ally, and  in  its  peculiar  mode  of  deaUng 
with  the  art  of  chiaro-scuro  according  to 
the  system  of  those  masters  in  the  art, 
George  Earlom,  Samuel  Reynolds,  Henry 
Meyer,  and  John  Bromley,  mav  be  said  to 
have  ceased  between  forty  and  fifty  ^ears 
ago,  and  about  the  period  of  the  intro- 
duction into  use  of  steel  in  place  of  cop- 
per. Prior  to  that,  Rembrandtish  con- 
trasts of  light  and  dark  were  regarded 
as  a  necessity  of  the  style,  breaking  out 
occasionally  into  the  richness  of  Rubens 
as  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  in  the 
direction  of  clearness.  But  with  Samuel 
Cousens,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Samuel  Rey- 
nolds,  commenced  the  era  of  purity  of  tints 
in  the  lights,  clear,  open  daylight  effects, 
and  the  most  exquisite  finish.  The  paint- 
er. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  produced  broad, 
deep,  and  powerful  effects  in  his  pictures, 
combined  with  strongly  marked  character. 
His  successor  to  the  scepter  of  ^hion  in 
England,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  was  all 
elegance,  brilliancy,  and  refined  delicacy. 
The  first  was  copied  by  Samuel  Reynolas 
with  such  wonderful  spirit  and  truthful- 
ness, that,  excepting  the  want  of  color,  his 
prints  are  perfect  transcripts  of  the  style 
of  the  great  master  of  effect ;  while  the  pu- 
pil was  equally  successful  in  copying  Law- 
rence. They' are  fidr  representatives  of 
the  old  and  the  new  in  Mezzotinto,  and 
each  IS  also  the  head  of  his  class  in  point 
ot  talent. 

The  works  of  Cousens  are  too  well 
Saiown  to  need  particular  mention  ;  they 
^ave  excited  universal  admiration  equally 
with  the  fisuBtidious  connoisseur  and  the 
oeople  generally,  and  even  with  that  most 
difficult  body  of  men,  the  Royal  Academy 
of  England.  That  powerful  and  influential 
corporation,  composed  of  the  forty  best 
irtists  in  the  kingdom,  selected  him  as 
the  representative  of  the  entire  engraving 
profession,  when  they  lately  elected  him  as 
Academician,  the  first  engraver  admitted 
to  the  honors  since  the  original  founda« 
tion  of  the  institution  nearly  a  centuiy 
ago.  This  action  is  also  indicative  of  the 
preference  of  that  body  for  the  capabili- 
ties of  mezzotinto  as  a  means  of  copying  a 
picture  more  faithfully  than  by  the  other 
modes  of  engraving.  Moreover,  Cousens 
does  not  mingle  the  modes  after  the  pre- 


vailing manner  of  the  present  day,  but 
preserves  the  style  pure ;  for  his  way  of 
introducing  etching  is  only  in  the  shadows 
and  parts  of  strong  emphasis,  and  then  of 
a  character  peifectlv  homogeneous  with 
the  rest  of  the  work,  avoiding  carefully 
the  inseition  of  lines  in  regular  courses. 

A  wide  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  propriety  of  uniting  the  various  styles 
in  one  plate ;  one  party  contending  that 
each  should  be  preserved  pure  and — what 
they  call — ^legitimate,  while  the  others  as- 
sert that  all  means  are  legitimate  that  are 
most  readily  available  for  representing 
with  the  nearest  resemblance  to  naturau 
surfaces,  the  picture  to  be  copied.  The 
lyre,  say  they,  with  its  original  five  strings, 
is  a  less  comprehensive  instrument  than 
the  harp,  and  the  harp  than  a  full  orches- 
tra including  every  possible  variety.  The 
colors  used  oy  the  ancient  Egyptians  ex- 
press a  severe  and  appropriate  grandeur, 
but  nevertheless  the  full  pallet  of  the 
Venetian  painters  possessed  wider  range, 
as  well  as  greater  delicacy  and  truth. 
Pre-Raphael£m  in  modem  art  finds  nu- 
merous admirers,  but  a  still  larger  num- 
ber will  continue  to  expect  and  demand 
the  employment  of  principles  developed 
since  Raphael,  as  well  as  those  known  be- 
fore him. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  enormous  expensiveness  of  the 
finer  qualities  of  line-engraving  has  not  a 
little  to  do  with  its  disuse  in  very  many 
instances.  Frith's  picture  of  *'Life  by 
the  Sea-side  "  cost  the  Art  Union  of  Lon- 
don twenty  thousand  dollars :  that  is  the 
sum  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the  plate 
for  it.  "John  Knox  Preaching  before 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  at  St.  Andrew^ 
Church,  Glasgow,"  engraved  by  Doo, 
after  Wilkie,  cost  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  Burnetts  engraving  of  the 
'^  Chelsea  Pensioners  reading  the  Gazette 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  after  the  pic- 
ture by  Wilkie,  cost  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  two  last  named  were  on  copper. 
These  are  not,  however,  the  best  that  can 
be  done  in  their  way.  Probably  the  per- 
fection of  execution  in  the  art  of  line-en- 
graving may  be  said  to  be  reached  in  the 
plate  by  J.  H.  Watt  after  Leslie's  picture 
of  "May-D«y  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth," but  to  enjoy  its  beauties,  it  must 
be  seen  in  a  good  impression. 

Thus  in  a  rapid  and  cursory  manner 
we  have  said  as  much  on  the  subject  of 
engraving  generally,  and  its  claim  to  be 
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regarded  not  only  as  an  art  estimable  in 
itself,  bat  as  "preservative  of  other  arts," 
as  the  brief  space  allotted  to  it  will  per- 
mit.   However  onsatis&ctory,  it  may  at 


least  indicate  to  the  carious,  but  uninitiat- 
ed in  sach  matters,  the  direction  in  which 
to  look  for  fuller  and  more  detailed  inform- 
ation. 


^  ^* 


Vrom   Sharpe'i   Magftiloe. 


WAKING'S 


COURTSHIP. 


BY  W.  E.  W. 


At  one  of  the  large  packet  stations  on 
the  soath  coast  of  England,  there  is  an 
uncomfortable  looking  room,  where  in- 
tending travelers  may  wait  for  the  time 
of  sailing,  and  meditate  on  the  forth- 
coming miseries  of  the  voyage.  It  is  just 
one  of  those  rooms  where  one  knows 
from  intuition  that  the  Xondon  Directory 
will  be  lying  on  the  table,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  framed  Insurance  Company's 
almanac  above  the  mantle-piece ;  a  bad, 
uncompromising  apartment,  which  plainly 
declares,  in  the  stiffness  of  its  furniture 
and  the  severity  of  its  paper  pattern, 
that  comfort  is  not  guaranteed  by  a  pub- 
lic company  to  the  public,  and  is  therefore 
only  to  be  expected  by  utterly  unreason- 
ing and  unreasonable  persons.  Round  a 
tolerably  good  fire  in  this  room  there 
were  assembled,  one  bleak  and  wintry  af- 
ternoon towards  the  end  of  November, 
a  number  of  people,  whom  business  or 
some  other  necessity  had  obliged  to  leave 
their  homes  and  cross  the  channel  that 
divides  us  from  our  friendly  enemies. 
They  were  of  the  ordinary  character  of 
individuals  that  are  usually  to  be  met 
with  under  such  circumstances — generally 
speaking  middle-aged;  decidedly  on  the 
average  not  agreeable  -  looking ;  much 
wrapped  up  in  themselves  and  railway 
rugs ;  men  who  feel  that  hope  is  an  ab- 
surd chimera,  and  ^*  making  the  best  of 
it"  a  false  and  ridiculous  delusion.  And 
can  thev  be  blamed  for  not  at  that  time 
presenting  a  more  fascinating  exterior? 
for  are  they  not,  most  of  them,  turning 
over  in  their  minds  the  many  infallible  re- 


ceipts that  they  have  read  or  been  told  of, 
for  averting  that  calamity  which  respects 
none,  from  the  Prince  -  Consort  down- 
wards ?  Iihere  was  the  man  who  imagined 
that  a  recumbent  position  with  his  eyes 
shut  would  save  him  from  the  enemy; 
and  there^  too,  was  the  man  who,  on  the 
advice  of  some  false  friend,  had  just  fin- 
ished an  extensive  dinner,  which  he  fondly 
hoped  would  take  his  part,  and  save  him ; 
but  which,  it  is  to  be  ieared,  would  prove 
tr^tor,  and  go  over  to  the  enemy,  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  a  party 
composed  of  such  elements  as  these  would 
be  neither  inclined  to  be  particularly 
pleasant  or  unusually  communicative,  and 
this  was  very  much  the  case ;  for,  with 
the  exception,  now  and  then,  of  a  remark 
on  the  prospects  of  the  weather,  and  the 
voyage,  the  time  was  either  spent  in  gat- 
ing gloomily  into  the  fire,  or  studying 
the  advantages  of  insurance,  before  un- 
dertaking a  journey,  from  the  almanac 
above  the  fire,  or  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, where  the  clouds,  torn  to  pieces, 
and  racing  one  after  the  other,  the  white- 
tipped,  waves,  and  the  steamboat  in  the 
harbor  rolling  to  and  fro,  did  not  ofier 
subjects  from  which  either  comfort  or 
satisfaction  could  be  drawn,  and  conse- 
quently melancholy  reigned  with  undis^ 
puted  sway  over  all. 

The  papers  of  that  day  had  brought 
before  the  public  a  more  than  usually 
brutal  case  of  wife-beating,  where  the  un- 
fortunate victim  had  sm-vived  but  a  few 
days  the  treatment  she  had  met  with  from 
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the  man  who  once  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
love,  honor,  and  protect  her.  The  gronp 
round  the  ^re  had  gradually  unthawed  a 
little,  and  got  into  convei*8ation  on  tliis 
case,  which  diverged  into  a  discussion  on 
the  numerous  cases  of  the  sort  that  were 
constantly  coming  before  the  magistrates, 
and  their  particularly  heartless  character. 
As  this  was  going  on,  a  gentleman,  one 
of  the  circle,  who  had  not  before  joined 
in  the  conversation,  asked  whether  there 
were  any  circumstances  under  which  a 
man  would  be  justified  in  striking  a  wo- 
man. The  answer  was  a  decided  nega- 
tive, and  the  faces  of  his  hearers  express- 
ed some  Burpi-ise  at  his  having  any  doubt 
on  the  subject. 

"  Nevertheless,"  was  his  reply,  ",I  have 
heard  of  a  man  who  once  struck  the  wo- 
man he  was  engaged  to,  between  the 
eyes,  with  his  clenched  fist ;  yet  his  con- 
duct met  with  universal  approval,  and  her 
father,  who  had  until  then  withheld  his  full 
consent  to  their  marriage,  was  induced  to 
give  in,  and  thev  were  actually  married, 
through  this  affair,  much  sooner  than  they 
would  have  been  had  it  not  occurred." 

This  announcement  produced  so  mnch 
astonishment  that  the  gentleman  laughed ; 
and  on  being  asked  for  an  explanation,  he 
said  that  it  certainly  had  a  strange  ap- 
pearance ;  but  he  thought  that  he  could 
soon  brin^  all  to  agree  with  him  in  heartily 
commending  this  curious  application  of 
the  art  of  self-defense. 

^'  It  was  customary,"  said  he,  '^  in  olden 
times,  for  story-tellers  to  beguile  with 
their  romances  the  tedionsness  of  those 
hours  which  could  not  be  devoted  to  the 
activity  of  out-door  sports  and  occupa- 
tions, nor,  from  the  rudeness  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  times,  be  spent  in  any  of  the 
refined  accomplishments  of  the  present 
day.  We  are  now,  for  an  hour  or  so, 
like  our  ancestors ;  in  this  most  uncom- 
fortable apartment  we  have  no  means  of 
employing  oar  minds ;  and  I  will,  there- 
fore, with  your  permission,  take  the  office 
of  story-teller,  and  read  to  you,  from  a 
manuscript  I  have  in  my  pocket,  the  his- 
tory  of  this  blow,  its  giver,  and  its  vic- 
tim: it  is  called  ^Waring's  Courtship,' 
and  is  in  two  chapters." 

The  party  were  only  too  glad  to  have 
their  thoughts  turned  from  the  English, 
into  a  more  attractive  channel,  and  accept- 
ed the  offer  with  thanks.  He  accordingly 
drew  a  roll  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  and 
read  as  follows: 


CHAP.  L — ^WABINO  IS  8TBUCK. 

There  is  on  the  east  coast  of  England 
a  little  town,  which  I  shall  call  Sandbor- 
ough,  and  which  was  once  a  place  of  some 
importance,  and  canied  on  a  brisk  coast- 
ing-trade before  railways  were  invented, 
but  which  could  not  stand  competition 
with  them,  and  has  degenerated  into  a 
place  where  fishing  and  oyster-catching 
are  the  chief  employments  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
entirely  of  the  lower  orders.  This  town  lies 
on  the  north  bank  of  a  river,  which,  in  its 
palmy  days,  was  navigable  up  to  the  stone 
bridge  which  joined  the  town  to  the  op- 
posite bank,  and  which  was  perhaps  half 
a  mile  from  the  sea.  This  harbor  had, 
however,  from  want  of  care,  been  long 
choked  up,  and  was  only  deep  enough  for 
the  fishing-boats  which,  small  as  they 
were,  were  often  left  high  and  dry  on  the 
mud.  The  two  piers  which  formed  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  still  remained  in 
very  good  condition,  and  formed  a  pleas- 
ant promenade  for  the  few  visitors  that  its 
extensive  sands  and  its  quiet  retirement 
brought  down  every  summer  to  this  hum- 
ble little  watering-place.  For  these  indi- 
viduals' accommodation  there  were  a  few 
lodging-houses,  built  at  the  top  of  the 
cliff  to  the  north  of  the  town ;  but  at 
that  time  there  were  none  of  the  usual 
attractions  for  sea-side  visitors,  and  libra- 
ries, concerts,  and  donkeys  were  not  to 
be  had  for  love  or  money. 

The  gentleman  who  provided  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  this  place  was  a  widow- 
er of  about  seventy,  of  kind  and  court- 
eous mannei-s  and  benevolent  appearance, 
and  much  liked  by  his  parishioners.  Ho 
had  one  daughter,  who  was,  at  the  time  I 
am  speaking  of,  about  eighteen,  a  fidr  and 
very  pretty  girl,  almost  equal  to  a  curate 
in  the  help  she  gave  to  her  father  among 
the  poor  and  in  the  village  school,  and 
equally  beloved  with  him  by  all  the  popu- 
lation* Having  spent  her  life  in  this  vil- 
lage with  scarcely  any  society,  and  away 
from  the  usual  attractions  that  are  so 
much  thought  of  amon^  girls  of  her  age, 
she  had  grown  up  entirely  simple,  natu- 
ral, and  unaffected,  was  scarcely  conscious 
that  she  was  extremely  pretty,  and  was 
totally  ignorant  that,  from  her  tunvetS  and 
innocence,  she  would  prove  a  dangerous 
companion  to  any  youth  of  the  opposite 
sex  with  whom  i^e  might  be  muoh  asso- 
ciated. 
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Among  the  visitors  to  this  place,  one 
autumn,  there  arrived  a  party  of  young 
men,  with  their  tutor,  who  had  deter- 
mined to  put  themselves  out  of  all  tempt- 
ation to  desert  their  reading,  by  locating 
themselves  at  a  place  which  they  knew  to 
he  distinguished  only  for  its  unmitigated 
dullness.  One  of  these  young  gentlemen, 
Arthur  Waring  by  name,  brought  with 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  rector ; 
and  the  day  after  their  arrival  he  walked 
down  with  it  to  the  rectory,  imagining 
that  the  result  would  possibly  be  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner,  where  he  would  meet 
the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  of  the  place, 
and  be  more  bored  than  ever.  The  rec- 
tory was  nearer  the  town  than  the  houses 
on  the  cliff;  not  within  its  limits,  but  just 
sufficiently  out  of  them  to  command  a 
country  view — which,  by  the  way,  was 
like  that  of  most  searside  places,  not  par- 
ticularly interesting — ^and  surrounded  by 
a  large  garden  and  shrubbery,  which 
shut  out  the  town  and  its  chimneys  from 
view,  and  gave  the  place  a  pleasant, 
country  appearance. 

When  W  aring  opened  the  garden-gate, 
a  girl  of  slight  figure,  and  in  a  gardening 
costume,  which  was  picturesque  as  weU 
as  useful,  drew  herself  up  from  the  stoop- 
ing position  which  the  proper  doctoring 
of  some  pet  plant  requirea,  and  looked 
with  some  curiosity  to  see  who  the  intru- 
der might  be.  No,  Miss  Yere :  it  is  not 
the  butcher's  boy ;  nor  is  it  the  doctor's 
assistant,  in  whose  bosom  rumor  has 
enshrined  your  fa\r  self;  nor  is  it  your 
father ;  no,  it  is  a  stranger,  young,  not 
unhandsome,  well-dressed,  and,  above  all, 
from  ^^  wide-awiJce"  to  ^'balmorals,"  a  thor- 
ough gentleman. 

When  Waring  rung  the  house-door 
bell,  an  old  servant  appeared,  who  told 
him  that  ^Hhe  rector  was  out,  but  that 
Miss  Margaret  was  in  the  garden ;  would 
he  go  and  speak  to  her." 

Waring  thought  he  would,  and  out  he 
went.  Margaret  came  forward  to  meet 
him,  a  figure  very  unlike  the  young  ladies 
he  had  lately  been  accustomed  to :  a  not 
very  new  brown  straw  hat — ^a  fashion  or 
two  behind  the  day  in  shape — was  half  on 
and  half  off  a  small,  well-shaped  head,  the 
brown  hair  of  which  formed  a  curling 
and  rather — ^no,  not  untidy,  but  charming- 
ly disarranged  frame  for  a  very  lovely 
portrait;  and  yet  it  was  by  no  means 
a  pretty  face — ^the  nose  was  a  little  too 
much  inclined  to  rise,  the  mouth  was  the 


merest  trifle  too  small,  the  eyebrows 
might  have  stood  a  shade  more  penciling. 
It  was  just  the  more  charming  for  its 
imperfections,  which  proved  that  it  was 
the  face  of  one  who  was  '^  no  angel,  but  a 
dearer  being." 

Waring  had  sufficient  of  the  poet  and 
the  artist  in  his  composition  to  thoroughly 
appreciate  her,  as  she  came  to  meet  him 
in  all  the  picturesqueness  of  her  half  in- 
door, half  out-door  costume,  and  altogeth- 
er, to  his  eyes,  as  charming  looking  a  girl 
as  he  had  ever  seen.  Lifting  his  hat,  he 
explained  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  in- 
formed her  who  he  was. 

"  I  am  sure  my  father  will  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  see  you,"  said  she.  ''  I  have 
often  heard  him  speak  of  his  old  college 
friend  Waring,  and  the  pleasant  hours 
they  spent  together  in  Chnst  Church." 

'^  I,  also,"  said  Waring,  ''  have  heard 
lively  recollections  of  Mr.  Vere.  They 
have  met,  I  think,  since  ?" 

"  Tes,  once  in  the  Strand,  and  another 
time  on  Kmg's  Gross  Station." 

"  Oh^"  exclaimed  Waring,  "  &ncy  the 
reviving  of  old  reminiscences  of  youthful 
days,  with  the  ^move  on'  of  policemen, 
and  the  'take  your  seats'  of  railway 
guards  dinning  in  your  ears !  But,  Miss 
y ere,  I  am  afraid  that  your  protegee  yon- 
der wiU  suffer  from  your  absence,  and  I 
could  not  really  have  the  death  of  that 
small  vegetable  on  my  conscience ;  so  I 
will  wish  you  good-by  for  the  present, 
and  shall  hope  to  meet  Mr.  Yere  another 
time." 

As  he  spoke,  the  garden-gate  opened, 
and  the  rector  himself  appeared — a  tall, 
clerical-looking  old  gentleman,  who,  seven- 
ty though  he  was,  walked  as  straight  and 
strong  as  a  lifeguardsman.  He  was  evi- 
dently somewhat  puzzled  as  to  who  was, 
or  what  chance  had  brought  there,  the 
gentleman  who  was  talking  to  his  daugh- 
ter ;  and,  as  Waring  came  to  meet  him, 
he  was  about  to  bow  in  a  formal  manner, 
when  a  gleam  of  intelligence  came  over 
his  expression,  and  he  said,  "  If  you  are 
not  a  W  aring  I  am  very  much  mistaken  I" 

"  You  are  right,  Sir,"  said  Waring ;  "  I 
am  your  old  c<3lege  friend's  eldest  son." 

"And  you're  like  your  father — very  like, 
with  just  his  eyes  and  smile.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  Sir:  come  in  and  lunch  with 
us,  and  tell  me  how  my  old  chum  is  get- 
ting  on." 

£i  they  went,  and  Margaret  did  not  at 
all  fisdl  in  Waring's  estimation  when  she 
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appeared,  the  picture  of  neatness  and  sim- 
plicity, at  her  father's  table,  and  did  the 
honors  of  the  frugal  meal  which  they  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  luncheon. 

If  Waring's  friends,  who  by  this  time 
had  half-found  out  the  dullness  of  Sand- 
borough,  and  were  contemplating  with 
anything  but  satisfied  feelings  the  pale 
ale,  which,  after  much  difficulty,  had  been 
procured  for  them  from  the  one  inn  on 
the  hill,  had  seen  him  eating  bread-and- 
butter,  and  drinking  water,  m  a  manner 
not  merely  indicating  content,  but  even 
considerable  pleasure,  they  would  have 
been  tolerably  astonished.  Waring,  how- 
ever, forgot  every  thing  but  that  he  was 
in  the  company  of  two  educated  and  refin- 
ed people,  who,  in  every  thing  they  said, 
and  all  around  them,  evinced  the  fact  that 
the  general  rustiness  of  Sandborongh  had 
not  penetrated  into  the  rectory ;  but  that^ 
retired  as  it  was,  somehow  or  other  its  in- 
mates were  as  well  qualified  to  talk  on  all 
the  topics  of  the  day  as  if  they  had  lived  in 
the  heart  of  Belgravia. 

While  we  leave  Waring  in  this  pleasant 
society,  let  us  describe  his  friends.  They 
were  three  in  number :  first  Brown,  the 
coach,  a  doable  first,  and,  notwithstanding, 
a  good  fellow;  then  young  Martindale, 
who  cared  much  more  for  Tennyson  than 
for  Euclid,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  lying 
about  in  the  sun  with  his  hat  over  his 
eyes ;  and  lastly,  there  was  Johnson,  the 
sporting-man  of  the  party,  who  was  always 
going  out  with  his  gun  and  a  cheerful 
smile,  and  generally — ^from  the  poor  sport- 
supplying  character  of  the  place — coming 
back  much  depressed,  and  half-inclined 
never  to  go  out  again.  Waring  was  the 
Crichton  of  the  quartett :  he  could,  when 
he  liked,  beat  Brown  at  Greek,  and  Mar- 
tindale at  English  verse,  and  wipe  John- 
son's eye  in  a  way  that  almost  brought 
tears  to  that  ill-used  member.  Just  as 
the  little  party  at  the  rectory  sat  down 
to  luncheon,  the  one  up  at  the  lodging  did 
the  same ;  but  the  views  of  that  meal  taken 
by  each  were  very  different. 

"  I  say,"  said  Martindale,  as  he  extract- 
ed an  only  too  willing  cork  from  a  bottle 
of  beer,  which  did  not  at  all  assist  the 
parting  between  them,  **^  look  here,  yon 
fellows,  here's  the  secret  of  the  time  it  has 
been  in  coming — this  stuff  was  in  the  cask 
five  minutes  a^o,  notwithstanding  that  it 
comes  to  us  with  this  certificate  of  char- 
acter." 

**  It's  too  bad,"  cried  Johnson ;  "  but 


it's  just  on  a  par  with  every  thing  else  in 
this  hole  of  a  place.  I  have  been  all 
round,  and  there's  not  a  shop  where  yoo 
can  buy  a  cigar,  except  at  the  linen-drap- 
ers, and  he  sells  cheese  too !" 

^'Johnson,"  said  the  tutor,  most  empha- 
tically, looking  up  from  his  book,  ^'  if  you 
attempt  to  smoke  a  cigar,  bought  under 
the  circumstances  you  describe,  in  this 
room,  I'll  leave  the  place  at  once !" 

^^Now,  Brown,"  said  Johnson,  in  a 
soothing  manner,  ''don't  be  a^tated: 
take  something  to  calm  yoursdf.  I  would 
advise  a  little  differential  calculus,  or  a 
conic  section  or  two.  But,  bv-the-by. 
Waring  has  been  an  unconscionable  time 
paying  that  visit !  What  can  have  kept 
him?" 

''  Perhaps,"  suggested.  Martindale, 
''  there  may  be  a  daughter  in  the  case : 
we  all  know  our  friend's  weakness  on  such 
points !" 

.  ''Ten  to  one  that's  the  thing,"  said 
Johnson.  "Let's  have  the  landlady  up, 
and  worm  it  out  of  her.  My  dear,"  he 
began  to  the  girl  who  answered  the  bell, 
"  tell  Mrs.  Robinson  to  step  up." 

The  lady  referred  to  accordingly  ap- 
peared— a  widow  of  course  —  in  black 
satin  —  also  of  course — ^and  curtsied  to 
Johnson,  who,  from  a  certain  old-looking 
appearance,  Ae  fancied  was  officer  in 
command. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Robinson,"  he  began,  "  who 
is  the  clei^man  of  this  place?" 

"  Mr.  Vere,  Sir :  he  is  a  very  nice  gen- 
tleman. Sir ;  and  so  is  Miss  Margaret  his 
daughter !" 

"Unprecedented  fact  in  natural  histo- 
ry !"  observed  Johnson  {sotto  voce)  to  bis 
friends.  "  But  Mrs.  Robinson,"  continued 
he,  "  is  there  no  Mrs.  Vere  ?" 

"No,  Sir,  she  died  many  years  ago, 
when  Miss  Margaret  was  quite  a  little 
girl."  ' 

"And  she  takes  care  of  her  father's 
house,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  and  she  does  a  deal  of  good 
among  the  poor  besides." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Johnson.  "  Well,  Mrs. 
Robinson,  we  wont  detain  yon  further. 
There,"  said  he,  triumphantly,  "  didu't  I 
say  so  ?  You  wont  get  much  grind  out  of 
him  now.  Brown :  he's  done  for.  But  per- 
haps the  opening  ofhis  young  affections  may 
prove  an  interesting  study,  unless  it  should 
only  happen  to  be '  an  embassy  of  love 
to—'  what's  that  your  friend  Tenuys<m 
says,  Martmdale?" 
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*'  For  hearen^s  sake,''  said  Martindale, 
*^  don't  add  the  crime  of  murder  to  your 
many  sins  I  Keep  your  sacrilegious  hands 
off  Tennyson,  whatever  you  do !" 

If  there  was  one  thing  that  Brown  en- 
joyed more  than  another,  it  was  the  get- 
ting what  he  called  a  **  poetical  rise"  out 
of  Martindale,  and  he  therefore  grinned 
with  delight  at  that  youth's  indignation. 

The  party  had  comd  down  with  the 
strongest  and  firmest  of  resolutions  as  to 
reading,  and  this  being  the  first  day, 
they  were  carried  out  tolerably  well. 
Accordingly,  luncheon  over,  tbey  began 
the  two  hours  which  they  had  previously 
determined  to  devote  during  the  after- 
noon to  study,  and  this  was  half-over  be- 
fore Waring  appeared,  with  all  the  air  of 
a  man  very  well  satisfied  with  his  mom- 
iog^s  work.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to 
be  very  reserved  as  to  the  details  of  his 
visit,  but  his  companions  were  no  novices 
in  the  art  of  '^  pumping,"  and  soon  found 
out  all  thev  wanted ;  and,  as  he  warmed 
with  his  suDJect,  and  expatiated  on  the 
general  charmingness  and  beauty  of  the 
rector's  daughter,  his  tutor  listened  with 
mixed  contempt  and  despair — contempt 
at  the  weakness  of  nlan's  nature,  and  de- 
spair when  he  thought  of  the  poor  chance 
there  would  now  be  of  knocking  sufficient 
into  his  amorous  pupil  for  him  to  *'pass" 
next  term. 


CHAP,   n. — WABIKG  STBIKSS. 

Soke  one  once  said,  that,  put  a  man  in 
a  country-house,  away  from  the  excite- 
ment and  temptation  of  society,  with  a 
young  woman  staying  in  the  same  house 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  young  woman, 
whether  she  were  the  plainest  of  the  plain 
or  not,  would,  if  she  liked,  in  a  fortnight's 
time  have  that  man  at  her  feet.  Was  it, 
therefore,  extraordinary,  or  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  Wanng  was  very  soon 
Miss  Vere's  devoted  slave  ?  And  was  it 
not  within  the  boundary  of  chance  that 
liis  feelings  were  reciprocated?  Such 
was  the  case,  and,  to  the  rector's  utter 
astonishment,  he  was  informed  of  the  fact 
one  morning  by  the  principals  themselves. 
Such  a  thing  had  never  entered  his  head 
AS  that  his  Margaret  should  leave  him ; 
and  he  could  not  endure  the  thought 
when  it  did  come :  besides.  Waring  was 
Bo  very  young,  and  all  young  men  are  so 
very  fimciful;    and,  on   the   whole,  he 


thought  that  it  would  be  better  that  there 
should  be  no  settled  engagement,  but  that 
Waring  should  finish  his  Oxford  education, 
and  then,  if  he  felt  in  the  same  mind,  he 
could  come  down  to  Sandborough,  and 
they  might  talk  more  about  it.  Although 
not  satisfactory,  it  was  better  than  a  reg- 
ular refusal;  and  notwithstanding  the 
rector's  advice,  they  were,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  engaged — ^if  constant  read- 
ing, talking,  and  wdking  together  consti- 
tutes it.  Among  the  places  which  they 
most  frequented  was  the  pier  on  the  north 
side  of  the  harbor  mouth ;  for,  owing  to 
the  cliff  above,  it  was  hidden  from  the  in< 
quisitive  gaze  of  the  telescopes  on  the  ter- 
race, and  was  very  little  n'equented  by 
any  except  a  few  old  pilots,  who  were 
generally  on  the  look-out  for  vessels  in 
the  ofi^g.  One  very  lovely  afternoon, 
towards  the  end  of  August,  they  were, 
as  usual,  slowly  walking  up  ana  down 
this  pier,  the  only  occupant  of  which,  be- 
sides themselves,  was  a  very  weather- 
beaten  and  aged  pilot,  who  was  sleepily 
leaning  over  the  pier-head  and  smoking  a 
short  black  pipe.  This  individual  had 
about  as  much  idea  of  love-making  as 
Barkis  of  happy  memory,  who,  by  the 
way,  in  his  constant  inquiries  as  to  whe- 
ther the  object  of  his  affections  was  *'  com* 
fable"  or  not,  showed  the  aim  and  object 
of  marriage  in  that  class  of  life,  namely, 
the  giving  and  receiving,  not  so  much  of 
love  as  oi  comfort.  It  may  be  ima^ned, 
then,  that  this  ancient  mariner  did  not 
take  the  smallest  interest  in  the  couple 
near  him,  and  therefore  did  not  at  all  dis- 
turb their  privacy  by  over^inquisitiveness. 
The  sea  was  almost  perfectly  calm,  and 
the  stillness  of  the  day  was  only  broken 
by  the  soft  sound  of  the  water  lapping 
gently  against  the  piles  of  the  pier,  the  oc- 
casional crowing  of  a  distant  cock,  and  the 
boat-buildei^'s  hammer  in  the  town.  They 
were  thus  walking  quietly  to  and  fro, 
when,  too  much  absorbed  in  each  other 
to  notice  where  they  were  going,  they 
gradually  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
edge  of  the  pier,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
Waring  felt  Margaret's  arm  slip  suddenly 
out  of  his,  and  before  he  could  catch  her 
she  had  fallen  into  the  water  below.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  immediately  jump  in 
after  her,  but  the  imminence  of  the  dan- 
ger brought  with  it  a  calmness  that  would 
have  been,  if  he  could  have  thought  about 
it,  astonishing  to  himself.  Running  up  to 
the  pilot,  he  pointed  to  Margaret  strug- 
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gling  in  the  water,  and  said,  ^'A  boat  as 
quickly  as  possible  I*'  The  old  man, 
aroused  from  all  his  lethargy  by  the  urg- 
ency of  the  case,  immediately  ran  oUy 
and  Waring,  throwing  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  sprung  into  the  water.  When 
he  came  to  the  surface  he  found  himself 
three  or  four  yards  from  Margaret,  who 
was  throwing  her  arms  about  and  shriek- 
ing for  help.  In  vain  he  called  to  her  to 
be  calm :  all  preseDce  of  mind  seemed, 
fi-om  the  suddenness  of  the  accident,  to 
have  left  her ;  and  Waring  was  in  utter 
despair  as  to  what  he  should  do.  He  did 
■ot  dare  to  go  near  her,  for  he  was  only  a 
very  indifferent  swimmer ;  and  he  knew, 
if  she  once  got  her  arms  around  him,  they 
would  both  go  to  the  bottom  without  a 
chance  of  being  saved.  He  looked  at  the 
pier  near  him  to  see  if  there  was  any  thing 
be  could  ding  to  for  support ;  but  there 
was  no  hope  of  any  thing  of  the  sort  from 
the  long  row  of  eaunt,  black  piles,  slippery 
to  an  extreme  degree  with  green,  slimy 
seaweed.  He  at  once  saw  that  it  was 
useless  to  think  of  that  side.  And  could 
he  swim  across  to  the  Other?  that  was 
the  question.  The  sight,  howeyer,  of  a 
large  iron  ring,  used  for  mooring  boats, 
made  him  resolve  to  attempt  it ;  and  he 
immediately  began  to  consider  how  it 
should  be  accomplished.  Margaret  still 
continued  the  throwing  of  her  arms  about 
with  apparently  unabated  vigor;  and 
Waring  knew  that,  unless  she  were  per- 
fectly calm,  it  would  be  quite  oat  of  the 
question  to  attempt  the  passage  across. 
He  shouted  again  and  again ;  but  it  was 
of  no  use,  and  he  began  to  think  that 
they  were  then  and  there  to  end  their  too 
short  courtship.  All  of  a  sudden  an  idea 
came  into  his  head,  which  he  at  first  in- 
dignantly repelled,  but  which,  from  its 
evidently  being  the  only  thing  to  be  done, 
returned  again  and  again.  What  if  she 
were  to  be  rendered  temporarily  insensi- 
ble? He  could  then  carry  her  across 
without  danger^  and  they  would  be  saved. 


Waring  was  a  very  strong  man,  much 

given  to  athletic  sports,  among  which 
ozing  was  a  very  favorite  one.  Gather- 
ing all  his  sti*en^h  together,  then,  he 
drew  back  his  right  arm,  and,  waiting 
his  opportunity,  he  struck  the  being  he 
loved  best  in  the  world  right  between  her 
eyes  with  his  clenched  &t  I  ^e  imme- 
diately fell,  perfectly  calm  and  still,  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  In  mental 
agony  not  to  be  described,  he  seized  her 
with  his  right  arm,  and  began  his  passage 
across ;  but  it  was  only  by  an  almost  su- 
perhnman  effort  that  he  accomplished  it ; 
and  when,  at  last,  he  had  hia  arm  through 
the  welcome  rine,  he  had  scaroel  v  strei^th 
left  to  support  bimself.  Luckily  he  had 
not  to  wait  long :  the  sound  of  the  sharp 
stroke  of  oars  came  on  his  ear,  and  in  a 
little  while  he  was  pulled  into  a  boat, 
with  his  insensible  burthen,  when  be  im- 
mediately fainted  away. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  have  to  relate,  that 
no  more  barm  came  from  this  adventnre 
tho  a  few  days'  care  and  quiet  could  cure. 
Margaret  certainly  went  about  for  some 
time  with  a  very  decided  pair  of  black 
eyes,  the  sight  of  which  invariably  made 
Waring  so  miserable,  that  the  doctor  in- 
sisted on  liis  going  home  for  a  fortnight, 
and  on  his  return  he  found  his  fiancee  as 
lovely  as  ever.  The  rector,  after  this  in- 
cident, could  no  longer  refuse  his  consent 
to  a  regular  engagement;  and  Waring 
went  back  to  college,  determined  to  work 
for  honor  and  Margaret  1 

^^  Such,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  lit- 
tle tale  that  has  been  confided  to  me :  I 
hope  that  it  has  proved  to  yoa  that  there 
is  a  case  where  a  man  may  strike  even  his 
wife,  and  be  commended  for  the  blow  1" 

There  was  no  denying  this ;  and  the 
boat  being  announced  as  ready  to  start, 
the  gentleman  was  thanked  for  his  pleasant 
beguilement  of  the  time,  and  the  whole 
party  prepared  for  their  prospective 
miseiicB. 
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(The  name,  character,  and  history  of 
this  eminent  statesman  are  almost  too 
well  known  over  this  land  and  the  polit- 
ical world  to  need  any  personal  sketch  to 
accompany  his  portrait  which  embellishes 
onr  present  number.  Yet  his  public  life 
forms  a  part  of  our  current  history  in  this 
age,  and  a  brief  sketch  can  not  fail  to  in- 
terest as  a  matter  of  reference.  We  have 
only  room  for  a  brief  outline  of  this  great 
American  statesman.] 

Daniel  Websteb  was  bom  in  the  town 
of  Salisbury,  New-Hampshire,  January 
18th,  1782.  His  father,  Major  Ebenezer 
"Webster,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  set- 
tlement in  that  quarter.  He  served  with 
credit  in  the  old  French  war,  and  also  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  especially  under 
Stark,  at  Bennington.  Major  Webster 
established  himself  in  a  newly  -  granted 
township  at  the  confluence  of  the  Winnipis- 
iogee  and  Pemigewasset,  after  the  peace 
of  1 763.  In  this  region,  then  lying  almost 
ID  a  state  of  nature,  the  great  orator  and 
statesman  was  bom,  and  passed  the  first 
years  of  his  life.  His  opportunities  of  edu- 
cation were  very  deficient,  and  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  earliest  instruction  to  his 
mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  character  and 
intelligence.  For  a  few  months  only,  in 
1796,  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Phil- 
lips's Exeter  Academy.  Here  his  education 
for  college  commenced ;  it  was  completed 
under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  of  Boscawen. 
He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1797, 
and  during  the  four  years  ot  his  study 
there  gave  plain  indications  of  future  emi- 
nence. Soon  after  his  graduation  he  en- 
gaged in  proiessional  studies,  first  in  his  na- 
tive village,  and  afterward  at  Fryeburg,  in 
Maine,  where  at  the  same  time  he  had  the 
charge  of  an  academy.  He  eked  out  his 
frugal  salary  by  acting  as  a  copyist  in  the 
office  of  register  of  deeds.  He  was  moved 
to  these  strenuous  exertions  by  the  wish 
to  aid  his  brother  to  obtain  a  college  edu- 
cation. Having  completed  his  law-studies 
in  the  office  of  Governor  Gore,  of  Boston, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Suffolk, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1805.  He  im- 
mediately commenced  the  practice  of  the 


law  in  his  native  State  and  county.  His 
father,  a  man  of  sterling  sense  and  charac- 
ter, who  for  the .  last  twelve  years  of  his 
life  had  been  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  died  in  1806,  but  not  with- 
out enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his 
son's  first  speeches  at  the  bar.  In  1 807  Mr. 
Webster  removed  to  Portsmouth  in  his 
native  State,  and  soon  became  engaged  in 
a  most  respectable  and  extensive  but  not 
very  lucrative  practice.  In  1812  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  members  of  Congress 
from  New-Hampshire,  and  in  due  lime 
was  reelected.  Although  among  the 
youngest  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  entirely  without  legis- 
lative experience,  he  rose  at  once  to  the 
front  rank,  both  in  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness and  in  debate .  Among  his  associates  in 
the  House  were  Clay,  Cheves,  Lowndes, 
Calhoun,  Forsyth,  ^nd  other  members  of 
great  ability.  It  was  soon  felt  and  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  worthy  to  be  named 
with  the  ablest  of  them.  It  was  the  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Lowndes  that  "  the  South 
had  not  his  superior,  nor  the  North  his 
equal."  Finding  the  professional  fields  at 
Portsmouth  inaaequate  to  the  support  of 
a  growing  family,  Mr.  Webster  removed 
to  Boston  in  1816.  His  professional  rep- 
utation had  grown  as  rapidly  as  his  fame 
as  a  statesman.  He  placed  himself  at 
once  by  the  side  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar.  He  had  already  ap- 
peared before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
TJnited  States  in  Washington.  By  his 
brilliant  argument  in  the  Dartmonth  Col- 
lege case,  carried  by  appeal  to  Washing, 
ton  in  1817,  he  took  rank  among  the  most 
distinguished  jurists  in  this  country.  In 
1820  Mr.  Webster  was  chosen  a  member 
of  a  convention  called  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts. 
No  one  exercised  a  more  powerful  influ- 
ence over  its  deliberations.  He  was  offered 
about  this  time  a  nomination  as  a  senator 
of  the  United  States,  but  declined.  In 
1822  he  yielded  to  the  most  pressing 
solicitations  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
place  of  representative  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton in  the  eighteenth  Congress,  and  was 
I  chosen  by  a  very  large  majority.    This 
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step  involved  a  great  sacrifice  of  profes- 
sional interest.  He  took  bis  seat  in  Con- 
gress in  December,  1823,  and  early  in  the 
session  made  bis  celebrated  speecb  on  the 
Greek  Revolution,  an  effort  which  at  once 
established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
first  statesmen  of  the  age.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  was  reelected  by  a 
vote  of  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety,  out  of  five  thousand  cast.  In 
1826  he  was  again  a  candidate,  and  not 
a  hundred  votes  were  thrown  against 
him.  Under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Adams 
(1825-29)  he  was  the  leader  of  the  friends 
of  the  aaministration,  first  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  afterward  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  June,  1827.  His  great 
speech  on  the  Panama  mission  was  made 
in  the  first  session  of  the  nineteenth  Con- 
gress. When  the  tariff  law  of  1824  was 
brought  forward,  Mr.  Webster  spoke  with 
great  ability  against  it  on  the  ground  of 
expediency.  He  represented  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  constituencies  in  the 
Union  ;  and  his  colleagues,  with  a  single 
exception,  voted  with  him  against  the 
bill.  This  law,  however,  forced  a  large 
amount  of  the  capit^  of  New-England 
into  manufactures ;  and  in  1828  Mr.  Web- 
ster smstained  the  law  of  that  year  for 
a  more  equal  adjustment  of  the  benefits 
of  protection.  The  change  which  took 
place  in  his  course  in  this  respect  was  the 
result  of  the  circumstances  alluded  to, 
and  was  approved  by  his  constituents. 
Mr. Webster  remained  in  the  Senate  under 
the  administrations  of  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  a  period  of  twelve 
years.  During  this  time  the  most  im- 
portant questions  were  discussed,  meas- 
ures of  the  highest  moment  to  the  coun- 
try were  brought  forward,  and  political 
events  and  combinations  of  the  most  novel 
and  extraordinary  character  succeeded 
each  other.  Under  all  changes  of  men 
and  measures,  Mr.  Webster  maintained 
the  position  of  a  constitutional  and  patri- 
ot statesman,  second  to  none  who  had 
ever  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  In  1830  he  made  what  is  gener- 
ally regarded  the  ablest  of  his  parliament- 
ary efforts,  his  second  speech  in  reply 
to  Colonel  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina. 
This  gentleman,  in  a  speech  on  a  resolu- 
tion moved  by  Mr.  Foote,  of  Connecticut, 
relative  to  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands, 
had  indulged  in  some  personalities  against 
Mr.  Webster,  had  commented  with  se- 


verity on  the  political  course  of  the  New- 
England  States,  and  had  laid  down  in 
rather  an  authoritative  manner  those  views 
of  the  constitution  usually  known  as  the 
doctrines  of  "  Nullification."  Mr.  Webn 
ster  was  accordingly  called  upon  to  defend 
himself  from  the  insinuations  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senator  from  South  Carolina, 
to  vindicate  New-England,  and  to  point  out 
the  fallacies  of  Nullification.  To  accom- 
plish these  objects,  he  employed  all  the 
resources  of  the  most  skillful  rhetoric,  pol- 
ished sarcasm,  and  acute  argument.  The 
records  of  modern  eloquence  contain  no- 
thing of  superior  force  and  beauty.  The 
second  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  in  this 
debate  may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
effort  of  this  consummate  orator.  Shap- 
ing his  public  course  by  principle,  and 
not  by  the  blind  impulse  of  party,  Mr. 
Webster,  though  opposed  to  tne  admin- 
istration of  General  Jackson,  gave  it  a 
cordial  support  in  its  measures  for  the 
defense  of^the  Union  in  1832~S3.  The 
doctrines  of  the  President's  proclamation 
against  the  theories  of  South  Carolina 
were  mainly  adopted  from  Mr.  Webster's 
speeches,  and  he  was  the  chief  depend- 
ence of  the  administration  upon  the  floor 
of  Congress.  When,  however,  the  finan- 
cial system  of  General  Jackson  was 
brought  forward  and  fully  developed,  it 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Webster. 
He  foretold  with  accuracy  the  explosion 
which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1837, 
and  contributed  materially  to  rally  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  alike  against 
the  first  phase  of  the  new  financial  system, 
which  was  that  of  an  almost  boundless  ex« 
pansion  of  paper  currency,  issuing  from 
the  State  banks,  and  against  the  opposite 
extreme,  which  was  adopted  as  a  substi- 
tute, that  of  an  exclusive  use  of  specie 
in  all  payments  to  or  by  the  government. 
Mr.  Webster  maintained  with  great  force 
of  argument  and  variety  of  illustration, 
the  superior  convenience  of  the  financial 
system  which  had  been  adopted  in  the 
infancv  of  the  government,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  every  administration,  from  that 
of  Washington  down,  namelv,  that  of  a 
mixed  currency  of  specie  and  convertible 
paper,  kept  within  safe  bounds  by  the  law 
requiring  all  payments  to  be  made  in 
specie  or  its  equivalent,  and  regulated  by 
a  national  institution  acting  as  a  check 
upon  the  State  banks.  The  clear  and  forc- 
ible manner  in  which  these  priuciples 
were  inculcated  by  Mr.  Webster  contrib- 
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uted  materially  to  the  down&U  of  Mr. 
Van  Bureo's  administration.  In  1 839  Mr. 
Webster  made  a  short  visit  to  Earope. 
His  time  was  principally  passed  in  England, 
but  he  devoted  a  few  weeks  to  the  con- 
tinent. His  fame  had  preceded  him  to 
the  Old  World,  and  he  was  received  with 
the  attention  due  to  his  character  and 
talents  at  the  French  and  English  courts, 
and  in  the  highest  circles  of  both  coun- 
tries. On  the  acession  of  General  Har- 
rison to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Webster 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  cabinet, 
as  Secretary  of  State.  His  administra- 
tion of  the  department  during  the  two 
years  he  remained  in  it  was  signalized 
by  the  most  distinguished  success.  The 
United  States  was  at  that  time  involved 
in  a  lon^  -  standing  controversy  with 
Great  Britain,  on  the  subject  of  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  Maine.  To 
this  had  been  added  the  difficult  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  detention  of  Amer- 
ican vessels  by  British  cruisers  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Still  more  recently,  the 
affair  of  M'Leod,  in  New -York,  had 
threatened  an  immediate  rupture  between 
the  two  governments.  The  coiTespond- 
CDce  between  the  United  States  Minis- 
ter, in  London,  in  1841,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
and  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
foreign  affairs.  Lord  Palmerston,  was  of 
an  uncompromising  character.  Other 
causes  of  mutual  irritation  existed,  which 
the  limits  of  this  sketch  do  not  permit  us 
to  enumerate.  Shortly  afler  the  acces- 
sion of  General  Harrison,  the  Melbourne 
administration  was  overturned  in  England, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  returned  to  power. 
This  conteraporaiy  change  of  government 
in  the  two  countries  was  favorable  to  a 
settlement  of  the  long-standing  difficul- 
ties. Mr.  Webster,  after  coming  into  the 
department  of  state,  intimated  to  the 
British  Minister  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  was  convinced  of  the 
impossibilitv  of  settling  the  boundary- 
line  by  adhering  to  the  course  hitherto 
pursued — ^that  of  topographical  explora- 
tions, with  a  view  to  the  literal  exertion 
of  the  treaty  of  1783 — ^but  was  prepared  to 
adopt  a  conventional  line,  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  gain  and  concession,  if  such  a  line 
could  be  agreed  upon.  The  new  ministry, 
taking  advantage  of  this  overture,  immo- 
diately  determined  to  send  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton  as  a  special  envoy  to  the  United 
States,  to  negotiate  upon  this  and  the 
other  subjects  in  controversy.  Massachu- 
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I  setts  and  Maine  were  invited  to  take  part 
by  their  commissioners  in  the  negotiation ; 
and  on  August  9th,  1842,  the  treaty  of 
Washington  was  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
By  this  treaty  the  boundary  dispute, 
which  had  lasted  fifty  years,  was  happily 
adjusted.  An  amicable  and  efficient  ar- 
rangement was  made  for  joint  action  in 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  an 
agreement  entered  into  for  a  mutual  ex- 
tradition of  fugitives  from  justice.  The 
other  subjects  of  discussion  at  that  period, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oregon 
boundary,  were  happily  disposed  of  in 
the  correspondence  accompanying  the 
treaty.  The  terms  of  this  important 
treaty  were  equally  honorable  and  satis- 
factory to  both  parties.  Mr.  Tyler's  cabi- 
net was  broken  up  in  1842,  but  Mr.  Web- 
ster remained  in  office  till  the  spring  of 
1843,  being  desirous  of  putting  some 
other  matters  connected  with  our  foreign 
relations  in  a  prosperous  train.  Steps 
were  taken  by  him  in  the  winter  of  1842-3 
which  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Sandwich  islands  by 
the  principal  maritime  powers.  His  last 
official  act  was  the  preparation  of  the  in- 
structions of  General  C.  Gushing,  as  com- 
missioner for  negotiating  a  treaty  with 
Ghina.  With  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Polk's  administration,  Mr.  Webster  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  remained  a  member  of  that  body 
during  the  whole  of  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Polk,  and  till  the  death  of  General 
Taylor.  Though  unconnected  with  the 
executive  government,  he  rendered  the 
most  material  service  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Oregon  dispute.  It  has  been  publicly 
stated  by  Mr.  M'Gregor,  the  distinguished 
member  of  parliament  for  Glasgow,  that 
a  letter  written  to  him  by  Mr.  Webster, 
and  shown  to  the  British  Ministers,  led 
them  to  agree  to  the  adoption  of  the  line 
of  boundary  which  was  established  in 
1846.  Mr.  Webster  opposed  the  Mexi- 
can war  on  principle,  and  in  the  full  per- 
suasion, which  events  have  confirmed, 
that  acquisitions  of  territory  would  dis- 
turb the  balance  of  the  Union,  and  en- 
danger its  stabiiity.  He,  however,  con- 
curred in  granting  the  supplies  which 
were  required  for  tne  efficient  conduct  of 
the  war.  His  second  son.  Major  Eidward 
Webster,  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
his  father,  accepted  a  commission  in  the 
Massachusetts    regiment    of    volunteers, 
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and  sunk  under  the  exposures  of  the  serr- 
ice  in  Mexico.    He  was  a  young  man  of 
great  promise.    In  conformity  with  Mr. 
Webster's  anticipations,  the  acquisition 
of  Mexican  territory  led  to  agitations  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  which,  during  the 
years  of  1849-50,   seriously  threatened 
the  Union.    The  question  whether  slavery 
should  exist  in  California  seemed  likely 
to  lead  to  the  renewal  of  the  Missouri 
controversy,  aggravated  by  all  the  bitter- 
ness which  has  grown  out  of  the  struggles 
of  the  last  fifteen  years.    Mr.  Webster 
entertained  the  most  serioas  apprehen- 
sions of  an  inauspicious  result.    The  con- 
vention of  the  people  of  California  having 
unanimously  adopted  a  constitution  by 
which  that  question  was  disposed  of,  with- 
out the  interference  of   Congress,  Mr. 
Webster  conceived  the  hope    that,  by 
mutual  concession  on  other  and  less  im- 
portant points,  the  harmony  of  the  South 
and  North  could  be  restored,  and  a  sever- 
ance of  the  Union  averted.     With  a  view 
to  this  consummation  he  made  his  great 
speech  of  March    7th,   1860.      A  very 
powerful  influence  was  exerted  by  this 
speech  on  the  public  mind.    While  the 
debates  on  what  have  been  called  the 
'^  compromise  measures  "  were  in  progress 
in  the  Senate,  General  Taylor  died.    The 
chair  of  state  was  assumed  by  President 
Fillmore,   who  immediately    called    Mr. 
Webster  to  the  department  of  state.    His 
administration  of  the  office  was  marked 
with  characteristic  ability  and  success.  In 
a  series  of  public  addresses  of  unsurpassed 
ability,  made  in  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
he  enforced  the  great  duty  of  mutual  con- 
cession, in  reference  to  the  sectional  con- 
troversy which  so  seriously  alarmed  the 
country.    In  December,  1 850,  the  famous 
H&lsemann  letter  was  written,  to  which 
Kossuth  has  applied  the  epithet  of  ^'  im- 
mortal."   In  the  course  of  the  next  year, 
Mr.  Webster,  by  his  firm  and  judicious 
manner  of  treating  the  Cuba  question, 
obtained  of  the  Spanish  government  the 
pardon  of  the  followers  of  Lopez,  who 
had  been  deported  to  Spain.    About  the 
same  time  he  received  from  the  English 
government  an  apology  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  a  British  cruiser  with  an  Ameri- 
can steamer  in  the  waters  of  Nicaragua. 
This  was  the  second  time  that  the  British 
government  made  a   similar   concession 
at  the  instance  of  Mr,  Webster.    The 
first  was  in  reference  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Caroline,  at  Schlosser.    It  has  been 


affirmed  that  these  are  the  only  occasions 
on  which  the  British  government  ever 
apologized  for  the  conduct  of  its  affiurs. 
Mr.  Webster's  intellectual  efforts  were 
not  confined  to  politics.  He  filled  a  place 
second  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  at 
the  American  bar,  and  his  discourses  upon 
various  historical  and  patriotic  anniver- 
saries are  among  the  brightest  gems  of 
modern  eloquence.  Mr.  Webster  paid 
much  attention  to  agriculture.  His  resi- 
dence, when  not  engaged  in  the  public 
business,  at  Washington,  was  either  at 
Marshfield,  in  Massachusetts,  or  at  the 
place  of  his  birth,  in  New- Hampshire. 

[His  funeral  obsequies  were  attended  at 
Marshfield,  October  20,  by  an  immense 
assemblage  of  citizens  and  friends  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  numbering  from  six 
to  eight  thousand  persons.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  on  the  scene  as  vast  crowds  pass- 
ed to  take  a  last  look  of  the  face  of  the 
great  statesman  whose  embalmed  remains 
lay  in  the  coffin  on  the  lawn  in  firont  of 
his  house,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  nlver- 
leaved  poplar.  A  long  procession  formed 
and  followed  the  funeral  car  along  the 
quiet  avenue  on  his  farm  to  the  mausoleum 
a  half  mile  distant  from  the  house.  The 
vaulted  tomb  is  built  of  massive  granite, 
and  had  already  received  the  deceased 
members  of  his  family.  The  hearts  and 
sympathies  of  the  whole  country  seemed 
to  be  there,  and  formed  the  most  impres* 
sive  and  imposing  funeral  we  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  attended. 

The  closing  scenes  of  Mr.  Webster's 
life  were  full  of  memorable  interests.  He 
had  left  Washington  in  the  summer  in  im- 
paired health  from  his  long  and  arduous 
labors,  and  retired  to  his  favorite  and 
chosen  home  at  Marshfield.  But  his 
health  and  strength  were  not  restored.  He 
continued  to  walk  and  ride  about  on  his 
extensive  farm  without  material  change 
till  the  autumn.  Early  in  October  his 
health  suffisred  still  more,  but  without 
exciting  anxiety  or  alarm  till  the  middle 
of  October,  when  he  became  mauilcstlj 
worse,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  whole 
land  were  awakened  by  the  almost  daily 
bulletins  of  his  decline.  He  continued  to 
sink  till  the  morning  of  October  24, 
1852,  at  twenty-two  minutes  before  three 
o'clock,  when  he  ceased  to  Hvo.  He  ood- 
tinued  in  the  full  possession  of  his  reason 
and  consciousness  till  the  last,  when  bii 
spirit  quietly  passed  away. — Ed.] 
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[The  portrait  of  this  renowned  man, 
which  will  be  found  at  the  head  of  this 
number,  was  engraved  fiom  a  painting 
from  life  during  the  second  term  of  his 
presidential  administration  of  t))e  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  This  is  an 
accurate  likeness  at  the  time,  though  later 
porti'aits  present  the  lineaments  of  more 
advanced  age.  We  only  make  room  for 
a  brief  outline  sketch,  ot  course  very  im- 
peifect,  of  a  man  whose  liistory  forms  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  country.  "We 
copy  from  the  English  Cyclopedia.'] 

Andrew  Jackson,  the  American  Gen- 
eral and  President,  was  himself  a  native 
of  the  United  States ;  although  his  father, 
of  the  same  name,  was  an  Irishman,  the 
youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  Hugh  Jack- 
son, a  linen-draper  near  Carrickfergus ; 
and  cither  the  linen-draper  himself,  or  one 
of  his  recent  progenitors,  had  come  over 
from  Scotland.  Andrew  Jackson  went 
over  to  America  in  1765,  taking  with  him 
a  wife  and  two  sons.  With  them  he  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  Waxhaw  settle- 
ment in  South  Carolina;  and  here  his  third 
and  youngest  son,  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent notice,  was  born  on  the  fifteenth  of 
March,  1767.  Andrew  Jackson  died  ^we 
days  after  the  birth  of  his  son ;  and  his 
widow  found  herself  left  with  a  half-clear- 
ed farm,  without  slaves,  whereupon  to 
bring  up  her  three  sons. 

Andrew,  her  latest  bom,  appears  to 
have  been  his  mother's  favorite ;  and  the 
original  destination  of  the  future  General 
and  President  of  the  United  States  was  to 
be  a  clergyman.  Witli  this  view,  after 
having  finished  his  school  education,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Waxliaw  Academy ;  and 
here  he  seems  to  have  studied  theology 
for  some  years.  When  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, however,  made  all  Americans 
soldiers,  the  young  Jacksons  did  not  hold 
back.  His  eldest  brother  was  killed  at 
Stons.  Andrew  is  recorded  to  have 
fought,  along  with  his  next  eldest  brother 
Robert,  under  Sumter  in  his  attack  on 
the  British  garrison  at  Rocky  Mount,  on 
the  sixth  of  August,  1 780  ;  at  which  date 
ho  would   be   little  more  than  thirteen. 


And  from  this  time  he  is  stated  to  have 
taken  a  part  in  the  campaigns  as  long  as 
the  war  lasted.  Nor  did  he  escape  the 
usual  dissipated  habits  of  a  military  life ; 
but,  with  the  decision  of  character  which 
was  his  most  remarkable  characteristic,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  course  before  it  was 
too  late,  and,  collecting  what  remained  of 
his  means,  put  himself,  in  the  winter  of 
1784,  into  the  hands  of  Spruce  M'Cay, 
Esq.,  an  eminent  advocate,  and  afler wards 
a  judge,  to  be  instructed  in  the  practice 
of  the  law.  This  new  study  he  prosecuted 
with  so  much  success,  that  in  1787  he  was 
appointed  solicitor  for  what  was  then 
called  the  Western  District  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, and  is  now  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
The  circumstances  of  the  time,  however, 
did  not  suffer  him,  even  if  he  had  been  so 
inclined,  to  throw  off  his  military  charac- 
ter, or  to  let  the  experience  he  had  gained 
in  camps  and  campaigns  go  to  rust.  Al- 
though the  war  with  the  mother  country 
was  over,  the  borders  of  the  republican 
territory  were  still  infested  with  another 
most  troublesome  enemy  in  the  original 
occupants  of  the  soil ;  and  Jackson,  al- 
though he  would  only  serve  as  a  private,  is 
said  to  have  so  much  distinguisned  him- 
self in  the  contest  with  these  natural  rivals 
of  his  race,  that  he  was  honored  among 
them  with  the  titles,  or  descriptive  appel- 
lations, of  Sharp  Knife  and  Pointed 
Arrow. 

He  continued  to  be  thus  employed  till 
the  year  1796,  when,  afler  having  first 
acted  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention for  establishing  a  constitution  for 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  he  was,  under 
that  new  arrangement,  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  next 
year  he  was  chosen  a  senator ;  but  he  re- 
signed his  seat  afler  holding  it  for  one 
session.  He  was  then  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  that  State ;  having  also 
been  shortly  before  chosen  a  Major-General 
of  the  State  forces.  But  he  soon  resigned 
his  judicial  office;  and,  settling  himself  on 
a  farm,  a  few  miles  from  Nashville,  on  the 
Cumberland  River,  he  resided  there  in 
retirement  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
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wa/with  England  in  1812.  With  that 
event  commences  the  most  memorable 
portion  of  Jackson's  career. 

His  first  command  was  that  of  a  body 
of  between  two  and  three  thousand  volun- 
teers, who  had  assembled  on  his  invitation, 
and  with  whom  he  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed down  the  Mississippi  for  the  defense 
of  the  lower  country.  This  was  in  No- 
vember, 1812.  The  next  year  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  a  campaign 
against  the  Creek  tribes,  who  were  re- 
peatedly afterwards  defeated  by  him.  The 
war  was  terminated  in  August,  1814,  by 
a  treaty,  by  which  they  agreed  to  lay 
down  their  arms. 

In  1814  Jackson  was  appointed  aMajor- 
General  in  the  service  of  the  United  States; 
and,  among  other  operations,  he  succeed- 
ed in  taking  Pensacola  on  the  seventh  of 
November,  and  raised  himself  to  the  high- 
est point  of  reputation  and  popularity 
among  his  countrymen  by  the  repulse  of 
the  British  forces  in  their  attack  on  New- 
Orleans,  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1815. 
The  next  military  command  which  he  held 
was  tliat  of  the  war  against  the  Seminole 
Indians  of  Florida  in  1818. 

General  Jackson  acted  as  commissioner 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the 
negotiation  with  Spain  for  the  transfer- 
ence of  Florida ;  and  after  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  treaty  to  that  effect  he  was, 
in  1821,  appointed  the  first  governor  of 
the  province.  He  held  this  post  for  a 
year,  and  was  again  elected  a  member  of 
the  Senate  for  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

When  the  election  of  a  new  President 
came  on  at  the  end  end  of  1824,  General 
Jackson  wa3  a  candidate,  along  with  Mr. 


Adams,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Crawford ;  and 
on  the  first  vote  he  had  a  large  majority 
over  the  nearest  of  his  competitors.  No 
candidate,  however,  having  the  majority 
required  by  the  constitution,  the  election 
devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  Adams  was  elected.  Jackson, 
however,  was  elected  in  1828,  and  asain 
in  1832 ;  so  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  his  native  country  for 
the  eight  years  from  1829  to  1837.  His 
presidency  was  distinguished  by  the  rapid 

frowth  and  extension  of  democratic  ten- 
encies  of  all  kinds ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  both  the  spirit  of  territorial  extension 
and  of  the  infiuence  of  the  Southern  States ; 
but  the  subject  in  regard  to  which  the  Pre- 
sident personally  came  forward  in  the  most 
conspicuous  manner,  was  in  the  afikir  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  This  bank,  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  which  was  the  os- 
tensible matter  in  dispute,  was  a  powerful 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
government ;  and  hence  the  renewal  of 
its  charter,  though  supported  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  was  resisted,  and 
successfully,  both  by  the  popular  voice 
and  by  the  President  w^hom  that  voice 
had  placed  in  ofiice,  and  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  hardened  and  resolute 
of  the  Democratic  leadera  throughout 
his  life. 

General  Jackson  survived  his  presidency 
about  eight  years,  and  died  at  his  seat 
called  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  in 
Tennessee,  on  Sunday,  the  eighth  of  Juno, 
1845.  He  was  married,  buthad  no  issue. 
A  colossal  statue  has  been  erect cil  to 
his  memory  in  Presidents  Square,  Wash- 
ington. 


Tri  Oomixo  Ckhsus. — ^In  1751  the  population 
of  Chreat  Britain  was  estimated  at  7,892,000.  In 
ISOl,  when  the  first  British  census  was  taken, 
it  was  proTed  to  be  ncariy  11,000  000,  and  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  more  than  16,000,000.  Up  to  1841,  notwith- 
standing the  raTageii  of  war  and  sicltnesfl^  it  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  some  two  or  three  millions 
every  ten  years.  Mauger  Irish  famine,  pestilence, 
and  wholesale  emigration,  and  cholera  on  this  side 
of  St  George's  Channel,  during  the  next  ten  ycare, 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  al- 
most 28,000,000  in  the  "  Exhibition  Year.'*  In  the 
same  balmy  month  in  which  the  first  Crystal  PaUice 
was  opened,  news  arrived  in  England  of  Mr.  Har- 


greayes^s  discorery ;  and  during  1851  and  the  next 
two  years  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  young  blood  of 
Britain  would  be  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  the  Yieto^ 
rian  gold-scramble.  Since  1861,  moreover,  we  havo 
again  had  cholera,  and  thoui^nds  of  British  corpses 
have  crumbled  in  Crimean  soil.  Nevertheless,  tlio 
Registrar-General's  reports  have  gone  on  idiowii  g  an 
increase  of  births  over  deaths,  and  a  large  tncwaie 
in  the  population  during  the  lost  ten  years  may  br 
expected  The  enumerators*  labors  on  the  8tb  of 
April  will,  we  hope,  enable  us  to  ascertain,  with 
very  close  approximation,  its  exact  amount,  and 
(nniongst  other  raluable  information)  indicate  the 
classes  which  have  contributed  to  the  increment — 
Edinlntrgh  ScoUman. 
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Thb  approach  of  Spring,  as  usnal,  wakes 
up  the  artists  ;  and  photographers  as  well 
as  painters  are  making,  or  preparing  to 
make,  the  best  use  of  the  days  of  sunshine, 
or  course,  some  of  the  ofl-mooted  ques- 
tions are  again  revived  ;  and  in  the  fact 
that  more  than  twelve  hundred  pictures 
were  sent  in  for  exhibition  to  the  British 
Institution,  and  that  one  half  were  reject- 
ed for  "  other  reasons"  than  want  of  wall- 
space,  some  see  a  motive  for  increasing 
the  number  of  exhibitions,  and  th(M*eby 
giving  a  chance  to  every  picture.  There 
are  some  people  who  like  bad  pictures, 
and  why  should  they  not  have  opportunity 
to  see  a  collection  all  at  once  ?  The 
Bcheine  might  be  worth  trying,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  convincing  a  considerable 
number  of  *' artists"  that  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  succeed  as  house-painters 
or  furniture-decorators,  than  as  rivals  of 
Rubens  or  Claude.  It  may  be  said  that 
we  do  not  want  more  painters  of  pic- 
tures, but  we  do  want  more  artists  with  a 
knowledge  of  those  principles  by  which 
house-painting  may  be  made  harmonious 
in  its  details  and  effects  ;  aspiring  archi- 
tects, too,  may  remember  with  advantage 
that  they  have  ample  scope  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  real  ability  in  the  building  of 
bouses,  in  contradistinction  to  what  is  call- 
ed running  them  up. 

Of  noticeable  facts  in  Photography,  one 
is  that  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  is  remai*kably  good,  and  that  a 
fac-simile  copy  of  JDomesday  Book  is 
about  to  bo  taken  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Sir  H.  James,  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Office  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment at  Southampton  We  mentioned 
some  time  ago  the  process  by  which  these 
copies  could  be  taken  and  multiplied,  and 
would  take  leave  to  suggest  that  it  should 
be  applied  to  any  of  our  national  archives 
that  nhow  signs  of  decay.  We  have 
seen  copies  of  ancient  documents  which 
are  under  the  care  of  the  Master  of  the 
RolI}<,  diffeiing  in  no  respect  from  the 
originals,  except  that  they  are  sound  and 
frosh ;  and  we  may  believe  that  English- 
men of  the  future,  who  will  look  back  on 


our  times  through  as  long  a  vista  as  we 
look  back  on  the  Conquest,  will  thank  us 
for  handing  down  to  them  a  perfect  image 
of  William  the  Norman's  wonderful  book. 

In  a  small  work  published  at  Paris,  M. 
Testelin  shows,  while  discussing  the  theo- 
ry of  the  formation  of  the  photographic 
image,  that  it  is  a  physical,  not  a  chemical 
effect,  dependent  on  well-known  physical 
laws  which  are  recognizable  in  other  phe- 
nomena. He  considers  ^^  electric  polari- 
ty" to  be  the  exciting  cause,  and  thus 
puts  forth  the  question  to  undergo  dis- 
cussion by  those  photographers  who  have 
most  studied  the  effects  produced  on  their 
interesting  operations  by  cosmical  or  me* 
teorological  causes. 

A  subject  which  seems  likely  to  have 
an  important  bearing  in  investigations  of 
atmospheric  phenomena,  has  been  treat- 
ed of  by  Dr.  Tyndall  in  lectures  before 
the  Koyal  Institution  and  Royal  Society. 
Starting  with  some  of  the  experiments 
made  by  the  late  Professor  Melloni  of 
Naples,  he  has  examined  the  effects  of 
heat-radiation,  and  obtained  remarkable 
results  demonstrative  of  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  certain  transparent  and  impal- 
pable media  of  absorbing  or  intercepting 
rays  of  heat.  For  instance,  if  olefiant 
gas  be  placed  between  the  source  of  heat 
and  the  galvanometer  by  which  the 
amount  of  heat  is  measured,  an  immedi- 
ate check  is  observable,  and  scarcely  a 
trace  of  heat  passes.  This  result  is  the 
more  surprising,  because  of  the  extreme 
transparencv  of  the  gas ;  and  at  first  sight 
it  appears  hardly  credible  that  the  pas- 
sage of  heat  should  be  stopped  by  some- 
thmg  which  is  invisible.  Similar  results 
are  obtained  with  sulphurie  ether,  and 
other  kinds  of  gas,  and  Dr.  Tyndall  has 
tabulated  them  as  a  basis  for  further  ex- 
periment. It  should  be  explained  that 
the  heat-rays  here  in  question  are  derived 
from  an  obscure,  not  an  illuminated 
source — ^from,  in  fact,  a  small  cistern  of 
water  kept  at  a  boiling  temperature.  It 
is  thought  that  meteorologists  and  astron- 
omers will  be  able  to  turn  these  results  to 
account   when  studying  the  phenomena 
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of  onr  own  atmosphere,  or  that  of  remote 
planets. 

The  discassion  on  the  Origin  of  Species 
shows  but  little  signs  of  abatement,  for 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  Mr.  Dar 
win's  theory,  his  book  has,  to  nse  a  popu- 
lar phrase,  supplied  ''a  want,"  and  set 
many  intelligent  minds  thinking  on  a 
profoundly  interesting  subject.  The  dis- 
cussion has  extended  to  the  continent, 
and  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  New-England, 
>^here  it  has  been  earnestly  taken  up,  as 
may  be  read  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Sciences.  According 
to  Professor  Gray,  unity  of  origin  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  demonstrated  in 
the  case  of  plants  than  of  animals,  seeing 
that  the  former  have  such  immense  pow- 
ers of  multiplication  to  start  with ;  but 
to  insure  a  fair  solution  of  the  question,  a 
wider  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
palffiontolorical  botany  than  at  present 
prevails  is  absolutely  essential.  ''  it  could 
be  shown,"  said  Agassiz,  taking  part  in 
the  discussion,  "  that  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  animals  was  linked  with  that  of 
earlier  periods  in  a  manner  which  exclud- 
ed the  assumption  of  extensive  migra- 
tions, or  of  a  shilling  of  the  florss  and 
faunas  from  one  area  to  another."  The 
fact  is  now  well  established,  that  many 
plants  of  the  present  era  were  in  exist- 
ence before  the  **  glacial  period ;"  and  the 
Vaudoise  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  at 
Lausanne,  having  had  an  unusually  large 
reindeer  horn  brought  before  them, 
which  was  found  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
&ce  in  excavating  for  a  railway,  argue, 
that  when  ice  prevailed  from  Lapland  to 
Switzerland,  the  reindeer  then  existed 
contemporaneously  with  the  cavern-bear 
and  the  mammoth ;  but  when,  by  the 
change  of  climate,  the  plants  needful  for 
sustenance  of  the  reindeer  perished  from 
the  lowlands,  the  animal  also  perished, 
and  left  its  bones  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  geology. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Geo- 
^aphical  Softiety  contain  interesting  par- 
ticulars concernmg  the  arctic  expeditions 
which  sailed  last  year  from  New-London 
and  Boston.  Dr.  Hayes,  whose  object 
was  to  search  for  the  open  Polar  Sea 
which  has  long  been  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  highest  oircumpolar  latitudes,  and 
which  was  seen  by  the  Russian  explorer. 
Admiral  von  Wrangell,  in  one  of  his  ad- 
venturous journeys,  had  written  from 
Upcrnavik  that  his  prospects  were  en- 


couraging, that  he  hoped  to  winter  at 
Cape  Frazer,  Grinnell  Land,  latitude  79^ 
42',  and  then  carry  forward  his  equip- 
ments and  provisions  as  far  towards  the 
Pole  as  possible,  and  there  leave  them,  in 
readiness  for  traveling  -  parties  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  who  are  to 
push  northwards,  and,  if  ))ossible,  discov- 
er the  mysterious  sea.  Possibly,  they 
may  have  a  chance  of  getting  to  the  Pole. 

The  other  expedition  is  still  more  strik- 
ing. Mr.  C.  F.  Hall,  a  printer  of  Cin- 
cinnati, a  man  of  dauntless  spirit,  who 
has  taken  especial  interest  in  recent  arctic 
voyages,  impressed  by  the  notion  Uiat 
Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  has  not  exhaust- 
ed the  search  for  relics  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's unhappy  party,  sailed  last  June  in  a 
whaleship  for  jOavis'  Strait,  where  be  in- 
tended to  pass  the  w^inter  at  Cumberland 
Inlet,  in  acclimatizing  himself,  and  acquir- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  the  habits  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Esquimaux.  This  accom- 
plished, he  purposed  starting  in  the  spring 
with  a  boat,  convertible  at  pleasure  into 
a  sledge,  accompanied  by  a  few  picked 
natives  and  a  good  pack  of  dogs,  for 
King  William  Land;  dhd  having  made 
certain  explorations  on  the  way,  he  will 
then  devote  himself  to  a  careful  and  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  route  taken  by 
the  crews  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  in- 
cluding the  mainland  about  the  mouth  of 
Great  Fish  River.  By  this  means,  em- 
ploying two  or  three  years  if  desirable, 
and  sojourning,  from  time  to  time,  among 
the  natives,  Mr.  Hall  hopes  to  hear  of  or 
discover  every  trace  and  relic  which  may 
yet  remain  of  the  Franklin  expedition; 
and  we  heartily  wish  him  success.  If,  as 
we  hope,  he  be  alive  and  well,  he  is  now 
probably  thinking  of  his  start,  and  mak- 
ing preparations.  Excepting  natives,  he 
anticipated  being  quite  alone,  and  be  will 
need  courage  and  endurance  to  carry  him 
through  his  self-imposed  task  in  so  deso- 
late a  region,  and  to  sustain  him  until  he 
shall  return  to  the  shore  of  Davis'  Strait, 
to  watch  for  some  whaler  that  will  give 
him  a  voyage  home.  Should  Mr.  Parker 
Snow  persist  in  his  intention  of  exploring 
the  same  country,  he  may  now  calonlato 
on  meeting  with  a  companion. 

The  culture  of  the  Vine  is  becomiDg 
more  and  more  an  object  of  attention  in 
North  America.  The  Academy  of  Science 
a^  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  published  an 
able  paper  thereupon,  in  which  it  ia  abown 
thai  there  are,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
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that  State,  along  the  banks  of  the  Osag  , 
the  Niangna,  and  in  lands  bordering  on 
the  Missouri  River,  five  million  acres  of 
soil  excellent  for  vineyards.  It  is  a  lime- 
stone region,  and  bears  wild-grapes  of 
good  quality,  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
a  lithographic  drawing,  has  a  stiiking  re- 
semblance to  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine. 
The  author  of  the  paper  shows  that  this 
extent  of  acres  equals  that  of  the  grape- 
bearing  districts  of  France,  and  that  if 
planted  with  vines,  it  would  employ  two 
million  people,  and  yield  one  thousand 
million  gallons  of  wine  annually,  woilh  five 
himdred  million  dollars.  Besides  the  money 
value,  there  might  be  a  promotion  of  so- 
briety, by  the  substitution  of  pure  grape- 
juice  for  the  villanous  compounds  so  large- 
ly sold  in  the  States  as  wine  and  brandy. 
Some  of  our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  learning  that  a^icultural  improvement 
is  not  neglected  m  the  United  States,  as 
appears  irom  an  official  report,  which  is 
published  in  the  form  of  a  stout  octavo ; 
the  results  are  given  of  the  operations 
carried  on  in  the  government  experiment- 
al and  propagating  garden  at  Washing- 
ton ;  fertilizers  are  treated  of,  breeds  of 
sheep,  plants  used  for  food  by  man,  the 
culture  of  vegetable  fiber,  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  population, 
there  is  a  well-written  chapter  on  the  best 
way  of  building  fiirm-houses,  and  how  to 
inhabit  them  without  the  slovenliness  that 
too  often  appears  in  backwoods'  dwell- 
ings. Acclimatization  of  animals  and 
breeding  of  fish  are  largely  noticed ;  and 
we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  new- 
ly formed  Acclimatization  Society,  a  pas- 
sage concerning  the  Golden  -  Breasted 
Agami  of  South  America.  ^^  It  is  a  bird," 
says  St.  Ililaire,  '^  that  has  the  instinct  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  dog ;  it  will  lead  a  flock 
of  poultry,  or  even  a  flock  of  sheep,  by 
which  it  will  make  itself  obeyed,  al- 
though it  is  not  larger  than  a  chicken. 
It  is  not  less  useful  in  the  poultry-yard 
than  in  the  field  ;  it  maintains  order  there, 
protects  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
stands  by  young  chickens  and  ducks,  and 
divides  among  them  their  food,  from 
which  it  keeps  away  others,  and  which  it- 
self will  not  even  touch.  No  animal,  per- 
haps, is  more  easily  taught,  or  naturally 
more  attached  to  man."  The  Society 
might,  moreover,  inquire  for  that  Siamese 
bean,  named  ao-fao,  which  contains  so 
much  caseine  that  it  can  be  made  into 
cheese. 


A  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  by  a  brother  of  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  Ledger,  to  whom  Australia  is  indebt- 
ed for  the  Alpaca,  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  habits  of  that  animal,  its 
breeding,  and  trade  derived  therefrom  in 
Peru,  and  briefly,  of  Mr.  Ledger's  toils 
and  privations  during  the  nine  years  that 
he  was  occupied  in  gathering  a  flock  to- 
gether, and  driving  them  by  tedious  and 
round-about  ways,  to  evade  the  Peruvian 
authorities,  until  he  at  length  arrived  at 
Copiapo,  and  there  shipped  three  hundred 
ana  twenty-two  of  the  valuable  animals  for 
Melbourne.  We  trust  that  no  colonial 
jealousies  will  prevent  his  receiving  his 
well-earned  reward.  At  present,  the 
flock  is  taken  in  charge  by  the  govern- 
ment authorities  of  Victoria ;  and  by  a 
moderate  calculation,  it  is  shown,  that  in 
fifty  years  hence  the  number  of  alpacas 
will  be  five  million  and  a  half,  producing 
forty  million  pounds  of  wool  every  year, 
worth  two  shillings  a  pound. 

Among  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  one  by  the  Rev.  A.  D'Orsey 
of  Cambridge,  '^  On  the  Study  of  the 
English  Language  as  an  Essential  Part  of 
a  University  Course,"  has  been  much 
talked  of  in  literary  and  scholastic  circles, 
because  of  the  oovious  truths  which  it 
enunciates.  Many  a  graduate  who  can 
tell  you  to  a  fold  what  was  the  disposition 
of  a  Roman  toga,  is  unable  to  write  gram- 
matical English,  or  even  to  spell  correct- 
ly. It  is  a  scandal  that  those  who  have 
to  write,  teach,  or  speak  a  languase  so 
rich  and  forcible  as  ours,  should  take  so 
little  pains  to  cultivate  it.  English  ora- 
tory, to  quote  the  lecturer's  words,  pre- 
sents us  with  "  nominatives  in  vain  search 
of  missing  verbs — ^verbs  pursuing  nomina- 
tives without  success ;  plurals  and  singu- 
lars joined  in  ungrammatical  wedlock ; 
premises  laid  down  from  which  no  conclu- 
sions are  drawn;  and  with  conclusions 
with  most  vehement '  therefores'  drawn 
from  imaginary  premises  I"  Mr.  Faraday 
has  given  a  lecture  on  Platinum  at  the 
same  place,  exemplify^ing  St.  Claire  De- 
ville's  method  of  fusmg  that  intractable 
metal  in  a  lime-furnace,  an  important  dis- 
covery which  we  noticed  some  months 
ago.  Apart  from  its  scientific  details, 
this  lecture  was  remarkable  for  the  burst 
of  emotion  with  which  the  audience  re- 
ceived Mr.  Faraday's  affecting  intimation 
that  his  career  as  a  lecturer  was  well-nigh 
ended. 
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It  18  a  curioas  fact,  that  while  the  Rus- 
Bians  are  so  touchy  if  any  outer  harbariaa 
dare  to  express  his  doubts  as  to  the  correct 
worldng  of  their  governmental  system, 
whenever  a  Russian  takes  the  pen  in  hand 
himself  he  proves  the  severest  critic  his 
country  can  have.  GogoPs  satires  went 
home,  and  were  bitterly  felt ;  Alexandre 
Hensen  has  also  inflicted  terrible  wounds 
on  the  pride  of  the  Russ ;  while  last,  but 
not  least,  Saliikow,  in  his  descriptions  of 
provincial  life  in  Russia,  has  laid  bare  the 
ulcers  which  prey  on  the  vitals  of  the  na- 
tion. It  is  to  the  last-named  work  that  we 
shall  confine  our  attention  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  we  think  that  it  contains 
much  matter  which  must  pi*ove  novel  to 
the  English  reader  at  a  period  when  Rus- 
sian social  progress  is  so  loudly  vaunted.* 

The  plot  on  which  these  SKetches  are 
based  is  simple  enough :  the  author  is 
supposed  to  be  a  government  official  in 
the  small  provincial  town  of  Krntogorsk, 
where  he  has  opportunity  to  survey  every 
class  of  society  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  his  volumes  is  that 
devoted  to  the  police,  and  we  will,  there- 
fore, direct  our  attention  more  particular- 
ly to  this,  as  Mr.  Sala,  in  his  Journey 
due  Norths  analvzed  every  class  of  socio* 
ty  with  which  he  came  in  contact,  but 
was  fortunate  enough  to  keep  out  of  the 
dutches  of  the  police. 

At  the  outset,  the  author  allows  that  he 
took  money;  and  why  should  he  not? 
Surely  it  is  better  to  have  an  encourage- 
ment which  greases  the  wheels  of  justice. 
Now-a-days  all  this  has  been  altered  :  the 
police  are  bountiful  in  promises,  but,  some- 
how or  another,  business  does  not  pro- 
gress so  satisfactorily.  In  those  times,  if 
you  had  lost  all  your  money  at  cards  you 

*  SkUxen  aiM  dtm  RnuiBchen  I^rovitieialkben 
99n  SalUhno,    DduUcfa  von  A.  Hocklenbmg,  Xai- 
Bums:  Oberlehrer.    Berlin:  Springer. 


went  to  the  captain  of  the  district  to  help 
you,  and,  after  scolding  yon,  he  would 
order  you  to  go  into  some  county  and 
collect  the  taxes.  Perhaps  the  czar  came 
off  rather  short,  but,  at  any  rate,  your 
children  did  not  starve.  The  way  in 
which  it  was  arranged  would  be  this :  the 
peasants,  after  scratching  their  heads  for 
a  while,  would  depute  one  to  ask  the  gov- 
ernment official  whether  he  could  not 
make  it  convenient  to  wait  till  harvest 
time — of  course  they  made  it  worth  his 
while — and  he  would  go  home,  say,  with 
four  hundred  rubles,  a  very  agreeable 
morning's  work,  and  mnoh  more  humane 
than  locking  the  poor  fellows  up  as  de- 
faulters. 

Another  excellent  source  of  revenue 
was  to  institute  an  inquiry,  suppose  about 
a  horse  theft :  the  rascal  was  plucked,  and 
then  allowed  to  go.  In  a  month  or  two 
ho  was  sure  to  be  back ;  then  he  was 
plucked  again,  and,  at  last,  when  he  had 
not  a  feather  left,  why,  he  was  sent  to 
prison.  Some  moralists  might  consider 
this  tampering  with  justice,  but  the  real 
fact  is,  that  it  is  the  purest  humanity,  for 
as  the  policemen  are  sure  to  nail  their  man 
when  tney  want  him,  it  would  be  hard  to 
deny  him  a  little  pleasure  for  his  money. 
Here,  again,  is  a  very  clever  mode  of  rais- 
ing the  wind,  worthy  of  Vidocq : 

'*In  our  circle  there  was  a  great  merchant,  a 
millionnaire,  who  had  a  cotton  fiu^tory,  nnd  car- 
ried on  a  roaring  trade.  We  might  try  what 
we  liked,  but  we  could  make  nothing  out  of 
him.  He  kept  his  ears  sharpened,  if  ever  man 
did.  At  times  he  asked  us  to  tea,  or  cmdced  a 
bottle;  but  that  was  the  whole  profit  Wo 
thought  for  months  how  we  should  get  this 
rogue  of  a  merchant  in  the  trap;  but  it  was  of 
no  use,  although  every  thing  was  tried,  even  to 
cunning.  Our  man  saw  this,  never  moved  a 
feature,  and  kept  as  calm  as  if  he  noticed 
nothing. 

'*  Now,  can  you  believe  it  ?  One  day  I  went 
with  Iwan  Petrowitch  to  an  examination:  a 
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corpse  bad  been  found  not  far  from  the  factory. 
So  we  droTe  past  it ;  talking  on  the  way  of  the 
difficulty  in  trapping  the  scamp.  All  at  once 
Iwan  became  yery  thoughtful,  and,  as  I  placed 
great  confidence  in  him,  I  thought,  *  He's  got 
something  in  his  head ;'  and,  in  fact,  he  had  in- 
Tented  a  grand  scheme.  The  next  morning  we 
were  sitting  together,  and  trying  to  recoTer 
from  our  last  night's  drunk. 

"  *  What  do  you  say  ?  Will  you  give  me 
halyes  if  the  merchant  pays  up  to  you  two 
thousand  V 

"  ^  What  do  you  mean,  Iwan  ?  Tou  can't 
be  in  your  senses !    Two  thousand  V 

** '  Well,  you  shall  see.  Sit  down  and 
write :   ■ 

*' '  To  the  Merchant  of  the  First  Guild,  Ste- 
panow  Tropkurow,  at  Iswienowogersk,  charge : 
According  to  the  evidence  of  such  and  such 
peasants,  the  above  described  body  was  sunk  in 
your  pond  last  night,  after  being  murderously 
dealt  with.  Hence  you  will  allow  us  to  inspect 
the  poud  for  the  purpose  of  verification.' 

***But,  good  gracious,  Iwan  Petrowitch, 
the  body  lies  there  in  a  cabin  near  the  high 
roadl' 

'' '  Only  do  what  I  tell  you.' 

*^  Then  he  hummed  his  favorite  air,  and  as  he 
was  sensitive,  and  this  song  always  affected  him, 
he  began  crying  ^little.  Afterwards  I  learned 
that  he  had  bid^i  the  hundred-man  conceal 
the  body  temporarily  in  a  ravine.  The  obsti- 
nate man  read  our  document  and  almost  fell  in  a 
fainting-fit.  In  the  mean  while  we  followed  it 
up,  and  entered  his  court-yard.  He  came  to 
meet  us,  quite  pale. 

'*  *  Would  you  take  a  glass  of  tea  ?' 

"*What  tea,  brother?'  Iwan  said.  *  We 
have  naught  to  say  about  tea,  but  do  you  let  the 
pond  oflT.' 

**  *  Have  mercy,  little  fiither !  Why  do  you 
wish  to  ruin  me  ?' 

** '  Ruin  you?  Look  ye  1  we  have  only  oome 
to  make  an  investigation.    We  have  orders.' 

**  One  word  brought  on  another :  the  mer- 
chant saw  it  was  no  jesting  matter.  ^  Will  you 
have  it  so  ?  Good.  Then  let  the  water  off  at 
once !'  Well  I  he  paid  up  three  thousand,  and 
the  matter  was  settled.  After  that  we  drove 
round  the  pond,  thrust  hooks  into  the  water, 
and  naturally  found  no  corpse.  At  dinner, 
though,  when  we  were  all  drunk,  what  did  Iwan 
Petrowitch  ?  He  told  the  merchant  the  whole 
story  1  and  the  miser,  I  assure  you,  grew  so  an- 
gry that  he  was  unable  to  move.  Yes,  vcs,  sin 
and  ingratitude  are  to  be  found  in  man.'' 

^  This  Iwan  Petrowitch  was  a  cariosity  in 
his  way,  and  surgeon  of  the  circle :  bo,  of 
coarse,  he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  gain 
an  honest  penny.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful was  to  order  a  general  vaccination 
of  the  children,  which  has  a  horror  to  the 
sapeistitious  peasant  women;  so  they 
paid  up  a  rouble  apiece  to  be  let  off.  Of 
course  many  schemes  were  employed  to 


catch  him  in  the  f!ict,  but  he  managed  to 
escape  by  his  cleverness.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  recruit  was  planted  on  him,  who 
offered  a  bribe  to  escape,  while  witnesses 
were  placed  to  overhear  the  transaction  ; 
but  Iwan,  assuming  a  stern  tone,  ordered 
him  off  at  once  to  the  army,  bad  his  head 
shaved,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  pro- 
testations of  his  parents.  The  only  sin 
this  excellent  man  had  on  his  conscience 
was,  that  he  hnrled  a  stranger  into  ruin. 
The  matter  was  so  characteristic  that  we 
must  quote  it : 

"  As  you  ore  aware,  gentlemen,  our  district  is 
well  covered  with  wood  and  a  great  many  peo- 
ple from  other  parts,  chiefly  Finns  and  Mongols, 
reside  in  it,  a  well-to-do  and  honest  race.  The 
only  thing  is,  they  are  so  uncleanlv,  whence 
so  many  foreign  diseases  are  rife  among 
them,  that  they  are  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  They  kill  a  hare,  for  in- 
stance; they  merely  take  the  skin  ofl^  and 
thrust  it  in  a  pot  just  as  it  is ;  the  kettle,  too,  is 
never  cleaned ;  in  short,  the  stench  is  unendur- 
able ;  but  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  a  bit 
about  it,  but  eat  with  the  best  possible  appetite. 
Such  a  race  is  hardly  deserving  of  any  polite 
attention,  for  it  is  stupid,  ignorant,  and  dirty — a 
sort  of  hogs.  Now,  one  of  these  foreigners  went 
to  shoot  a  squirrel,  and  was  so  clumsy  at  it  that 
he  wounded  himself  in  the  shoulder.  An  inves- 
tigation was,  of  course,  necessary,  and  the  court 
decided  in  the  case  that  it  must  be  left  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  the  peasant  be  handed  over  to 
the  physician  to  be  cured.  Iwan  Petrowitch 
received  orders  to  proceed  slowly — terribly 
slowly.  All  at  once  he  remembered  that  the 
peasant  was  rich  ;  so,  after  waiting  three  weeks, 
as  some  other  business  took  him  to  those  parts, 
he  visited  him  on  this  occasion.  In  the  mean 
while  his  shoulder  had  grown  quite  cured.  He 
walked  in  and  road  him  the  authority. 
**  *  Take  off  your  coat,'  he  said. 
« « Why,  papa,  my  slioulder  is  Quite  well,'  the 
peasant  replied — *  five  weeks  ago. 

**  *But,  do  you  see  this  here?  Pagan,  do  you 
see  this  ukose?  Don't  you  see  the  order  to 
cure  you  ?' 

**  There  was  nothing  to  be  done :  the  peasant 
stripped,  and  the  other  probed  his  shoulder 
heartily.  The  fool  yelled  for  mercy,  but  the 
doctor  only  laughed  and  pointed  to  the  paper. 
It  was  not  till  the  peasant  handed  him  three 
gold  pieces  that  he  left  off. 

"  *  Now,'  he  said,  *  Qod  be  with  thee. 
**So  soon  as  Iwan  Petrowitch  wanted  money 
again,  he  went  to  the  stranger's  to  cure  him,  and 
in  this  way  he  tortured  him  for  more  than  a 
year,  till  he  had  quite  cleaned  him  out.  The 
peasant  grew  thin,  ate  nothing,  drank  nothing; 
the  doctor  sat  on  his  soul.  When  the  latter, 
however,  remarked  that  the  source  was  dried 
up,  ho  no  longer  went  out  The  peasant  recov- 
ered, and  began  to  be  jolly  again.    One  day, 
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however,  a  perfectly  strange  official  drove 
through  the  village,  and  happened  to  ask  how 
thb  little  fellow  was,  ( for  he  was  known  to  many 
officers  on  account  of  his  hospitality.)  This 
was  told  the  peasant,  and  what  do  you  think  he 
did  ?  He  fancied  that  the  doctor  wanted  to  cure 
him  again,  ran  home,  said  nothing  to  any  hody, 
and  hanged  himself  in  the  night' 

Well  may  the  author  complain  of  these 
good  old  times  being  past !  The  police 
were  no  common  cutpurses  or  thieves: 
no !  they  were  the  real  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  present,  they  are  forbidden  to 
take  bribes;  it  is  just  like  finding  a  heap 
of  money  on  the  high  road,  and  not  pick- 
ing it  up.  Ah,  it  all  comes  from  the 
spread  of  enlightenment. 

The  town-captain  at  Krutogorsk  was  a 
terrible  man — a  goose  with  claws.  His 
name  was  Feucr,  and  he  was  descended 
from  a  German  stock.  He  had  no  per- 
ception for  a  joke,  and  when  he  ordered  a 
thing  it  had  to  be  done.  He  was  the 
man  to  make  a  rope  of  sand,  and  strangle 
the  culprit  with  it.  This  is  the  practical 
way  in  which  he  managed  affairs  when 
appointed  to  the  town,  and  it  certainly 
did  him  credit : 

"  So  soon  as  ho  was  appointed,  Feuer  sum- 
moned all  the  manufacturers,  and  we  had  about 
fifty  of  them  in  the  town. 

'*  *  You  used  to  pay  the  old  man,'  he  said  to 
them,  '  ten  rabies  apiece,  but  that  is  too  little. 
I  would  spit  on  ten  rubles.  I  must  have  seven- 
ty-five from  each  proprietor.' 

**  They  wouldn't  hear  a  word  of  it  *  We  have 
seen  hundreds  of  such  quill-drivers,'  they  said. 

"  He  was  iust  on  the  point  of  bursting  out 

"  *  Well,'  he  said,  *  so  you  wont  pay  seventy- 
five  apiece?' 

**  *  Five,'  they  shouted,  '  not  a  kopek  more.' 

•*  *  Very  good,'  he  said. 

"A  week  later  he  went  to  inspect  the  shop  of 
one  of  them,  a  tanner  by  trade. 

**  *  The  hides  you  have  here,  friend,  are  stolen 
property.' 

**  Stolen  or  not,  the  present  owner  would  not 
tell  whom  he  had  them  firom. 

**  *  Well,'  he  said,  'you  wouldn't  pay  seventy- 
five,  so  now  hand  over  five  hundred.' 

**  The  man  almost  fell  on  his  knees,  but  a  small- 
er sum  would  not  do:  the  other  would  not  hear  of 
i  t  He  sent  him  home  with  a  hundred-man,  and 
he  fetched  money  under  the  idea  that  Feuer 
would  be  merciful,  and  take  two  hundred.  But 
he  only  counted  the  money,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket 

** '  Now  go  and  fetch  the  other  three  hundred.' 

"  Once  more  the  trader  began  to  bow  humbly, 
but  in  vain.  Feur  did  not  swerve.  And  be  did 
not  let  him  go  till  he  had  paid  every  doit 

*' The  other  fellows  saw  that  matters  were  going 


queerly.  They  threw  stones  into  his  windows, 
poisoned  his  watch-dogs,  smeared  his  doors  with 
tar,  but  all  of  no  use.  Then  they  began  to  fed 
sorry,  and  came  with  excuses,  and  each  with 
seventy-five  roubles  in  his  hand.  But  it  was 
no  go. 

**  *  No,'  he  said,  *you  did  not  give  the  money 
when  I  asked  for  it,  and,  as  matters  stand,  I  de- 
mand nothing.' 

**And  he  r^ly  did  not  take  it  He  openly  de- 
clared that  he  should  settle  afiairs  more  com- 
fortably with  each  in  detail" 

The  most  interesting  idea  of  the  Russian 
official  system  will  be  found  in  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  life  and  adventures  of  one  Por- 
phyrins Petro witch.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  gained  golden  opinions  from  the 
whole  population  of  Krutogorsk,  and  they 
lauded  their  good  fortune  m  possessing  so 
inestimable  an  official  amid  them.  And 
yet  he  did  not  attain  this  enviable  position 
without  trouble.  But  his  greatest  merit 
was  that  he  had  never  spotted  his  charac- 
ter by  one  queer  action,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  few  incidents  we  are  enabled  to 
string  together. 

His  papa  was  a  village  |gxton,  his  mam- 
ma— well,  sextoness,  of  ^irse.  Porphy- 
rius  was  decidedly  fortunate  in  possessing 
the  latter  parent,  for  through  her  he  ob- 
tained the  favor  of  a  great  man .  He  grew 
apace,  and  displayed  remarkable  qaidities 
at  school.  .  His  protector  he  kissed,  and 
called  pappy,  but  he  could  not  endure  the 
sight  of  his  drunken  old  father.  Indeed, 
he  used  to  play  him  all  sorts  of  tricks, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  his  mother. 
They  lived,  not  exactly  poorly,  but  untidily 
and  dirtily.  Parashka  (the  mother)  had 
any  number  of  silk  gowns,  but  haraly  a 
decent  chemise.  She  would  go  to  the 
market  and  buy  a  rouble's  worth  of  pastry 
when  there  was  not  a  loaf  in  the  house. 
In  consequence  of  this.  Porphyrins  was 
often  hungry  enough,  and  generally  went 
about,  winter  and  summer,  barefooted  aod 
in  a  torn  sheepskin. 

One  day  he  found  in  Jthe  steet  a  gri- 
wennick  (ten  kopeks) ;  he  picked  it  up  and 
hid  it.  Another  time  his  protector  gave 
him  one,  which  he  also  concealed.  He 
took  a  pleasure  in  money,  for  at  home  no- 
thing else  was  talked  about.  When  lufl 
drunken  father  had  slept  ofiT  his  vodki,  be 
incessantly  complained  because  he  bad  no 
money ;  if  the  mother  paid  a  visit  to  the 
benefactor,  she  also  ever  complained  of 
want  of  monejr. 

^'A  fine  tlung  must  money  be  I"  For* 
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phyrias  thonght ;  "  and  I  only  possess  two 
griwennicks  I  Ah  !  if  I  had  a  whole  chest 
full,  I  would  build  a  hut  and  sell  lollypops. 
When  the  schoolboys  went  past,  I  would 
say,  ^  Do  not  despise  our  goods,  honored 
gentlemen.  Of  coarse,  as  a  stick  of  bar- 
ley-sugar costs  ten  kopeks,  you  will  pay 
me  thirty  kopeks  for  it.' " 

Soon  after  he  began  to  indulge  in  little 
thefts.  When  his  father,  for  instance,  re- 
ceived his  wages,  he  went  straight  to  the 
public  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  landlord. 
Thence  he  came  home  more  drunk  than 
vodki  itself,  fell  on  the  bench  and  snored ; 
whereupon  Porphyrins  crept  up,  emptied 
all  bis  pockets,  and  hid  the  proceeds  in  the 
lofb,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  rag.  Soon  after, 
Parashka  inspected  her  husband's  pockets 
in  her  turn  :  "  Where  have  you  left  your 
money  ?"  But  he  could  only  twinkle  his 
eyelids.  Of  course,  a  drunken  man,  what 
can  yon  get  out  of  him  ?  He  has  either 
drunk  it  or  lost  it. 

In  his  thirteenth  year  Porphyrins  was 
sent  into  an  office,  not  so  much  to  write 
as  to  run  to  the  nearest  pot-house  for  Tod- 
ki  for  the  cleAs.  In  this  he  was  princi- 
pally engaged,  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  his  life  was  not  very  jolly  at  that  pe- 
riod ;  one  pulled  his  hair,  another  poked 
him  in  the  ribs ;  for  any  mistake  blows 
rained  on  him  directly  ;  in  such  a  place  a 
fellow  would  sooner  be  dead.  And  for  all 
this  tyranny  he  received  a  rouble  and  a 
half  in  paper  as  wa^es. 

Through  his  readmess  and  skill  he  gain- 
ed the  confidence  of  the  captain  to  such 
an  extent,  that  he  took  him  with  him  to 
criminal  inquiries.  On  such  occasions  he 
displayed  extraordinary  qualities :  the 
captain,  for  instance,  could  sleep  the  sleep 
of  the  righteous  while  Porphyrins  settled 
the  people  off,  received  the  thanks,  and 
an*anged  every  thing  properly.  When  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty,  the  captain 
himself  began  to  call  him  Porphyrius  Pe- 
trowitch.*  The  clerks,  too,  had  long  ago 
left  off  thrashing  him,  and,  indeed,  hardly 
dared  to  look  him  in  the  face.  At  the 
same  time  he  established  such  regulations 
in  the  court,  that  even  the  governor,  on 
inspecting  the  books,  could  not  find  a  sin- 
gle defect,  but  drove  off  again. 

One  morning  the  captam  of  the  circle 
was  sitting  at  Home  drinking  his  tea,  and 
feeling  as  jolly  as  possible.  Ho  was  en- 
gaged with   pleasant  dreams — ^how  the 

*  In  the  addition  of  the  father's  name,  "  Peter*8 
fOD,**  reapect  is  indicated. 


governor  pressed  his  hand  for  his  distin- 
guished services,  and  promised  to  secure 
him  promotion.  But  the  dreams  are  dis- 
pelled by  the  entrance  of  Porphyrius  Pe- 
trowitch : 

'*' Welcome,  welcome  I'  Demian  Ivanowitch 
exclaims.  ^  '  I  was  almost  asleep,  my  dear  firiend, 
over  delicious  dreams.  Have  you  any  request 
to  make  ? — ^if  so,  speak.' 

" '  Yes,  I  have,'  Porphyrins  Petrowitch  re- 
plies, in  some  embarrassment 

"  *  What  is  it?' 

"  '  Well,  it  is  that  it  no  longer  suits  me  to  re- 
main with  you.  The  pay  is  small,  and  I  shall 
soon  reach  the  first  class.  Such  a  position  is 
not  fitted  to  my  talents.' 

'*  *  I  am  sorry  to  part  with  thee — ^really  sorry. 
Little  can  be  done,  as  thou  knowest,  without 
thy  assistance.  Well,  if  thou  hast  ambitious 
views,  I  am  not  angry  with  thee.' 

"  *  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  Demian  Ivanowitch 
— ^for  vour  sake,  I  feel  sorry :  but  that  is  not  the 
point' 

"  *  What  dost  thou  desire?' 

"  *  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  hand  me 
two  thousand  roubles ;  not  as  a  loan,  but  merely 
as  a  reward  for  my  exertions  ?' 

** '  I  am  curious  to  know  why  I  owe  thee  this 
money.' 

"  'Various  documents  are  in  our  hands ' 

** Demian  Ivanowitch  opened  wide  his  mouth. 

^' '  Documents  I  What  documents  ?'  he  yells. 
'  What  nonsense  art  thou  talking  to  me,  impu- 
dent fellow?  Thou  hast  invented  some  swin- 
dle.' 

"  *  There  are  several  documents  in  existence, 
all  of  your  handwriting.  You  granted  me  your 
confidence,  and  of  course  I  could  not  destroy 
your  notes,  for  that  would  have  been  indelicate, 
for  you  were  my  superior.  Now,  be^  kind 
enough  to  rememner  how  a  merchant  killed  a 
workman  by  misadventure ;  you  wrote  me  a 
note,  bidding  me  to  settle  matters.  Do  you 
fiincy,  Demian  Ivanowitch,  that  a  man  would 
give  up  such  documents  under  two  thousand  ? 
It  is  of  no  use,  I  tell  you  at  once.  I  only  do  it . 
out  of  respect  for  you,  because  you  are  my  su- 

Kerior,  and  treated  me  kindly.  Well,  I  have  a 
eart  too.' 

**  The  captain  all  but  had  a  paralytic  stroke. 
He  sank  back  on  the  sofi,  and  did  not  rise 
again.  Water  was  poured  on  his  fiMse,  however, 
and  he  gradually  recovered. 

"  *  QcM  has  punished  me  for  my  sins,'  he 
sighed ;  *  that  was  the  reason  I  nurtured  such  a 
viper.' 

**  ^  Really  and  truly,  Demian  Ivanowitch,  a 
viper;  but  be  good  enough  to  remember  that 
your  sins  are  not  trivial  On  that  occasion  you 
let  a  murderer  free,  and  brought  an  innocent 
man  to  the  lash;  and  you  have  compromised 
me,  a  very  lamb,  in  these  matters.  You  see, 
then,  that  looking  rightly  at  it,  two  thousand 
are  not  dear,  especially  as  all  the  documents  arc 
in  evidence,  as  well  as  witnesses.    I  must  tell 
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you,  though,  that  I  require  the  tiro  thousand 
ahsohitely.  Judge  for  yourself :  I  am  goin^  to 
the  governmental  toirn ;  I  wish  to  obtain  a  situ- 
ation worthy  of  my  talents ;  without  recommend- 
ations nothing  can  be  done,  and  these  will  have 
to  be  bought" 

"  What  wa<3  the  result  ?  Demian  Jyanowitch 
gave  him  the  money,  and  his  curse  in  the  bar- 
gain" 

Armed  with  two  thousand  solid  rccom- 
inendations,  Porphyrins  dressed  himself 
decently  and  went  to  the  chief  town. 
Here  the  governor  deigned  to  remember 
his  extraordinary  attention  in  his  old  situ- 
ation, and  gave  him  an  appointment,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
miraculons  honesty,  and  was  a  curse  to  all 
the  office.  Still,  he  fancied  that  be  did 
not  advance  with  sufficient  rapidity,  so  be 
hit  on  a  new  plan.  The  governor  had 
the  fault  of  being  terribly  jealous  of  his 
cara  spona^  and,  of  course.  Porphyrins 
worked  himself  into  her  confidence.  She 
soon  revealed  to  him  that  she  indulged 
in  a  sentimental  attachment  for  the  tutor 
of  her  children,  and  by  degrees  he  in- 
daced  her  to  intrust  him  with  the  letters 
that  passed,  in  perfect  innocence,  between 
them.  Armed  with  these,  Porphyrins  re- 
vealed all  to  the  governor,  who  gave  his 
wife  a  most  tremendous  thrashing,  and 
placed  unbounded  confidence  thenceforth 
m  Porphyrius.  Thus  secured,  the  confi- 
dential clerk  began  to  grow  more  indulg- 
ent, and  the  result  was  that,  within  ten 
years,  Porphyrins  was  regarded  as  a  man 
M'orth  two  hundred  thousand  roubles. 
But  he  never  made  the  mistake  of  lower- 
ing himself;  if  a  man  wanted  to  bribe 
him,  it  always  began  with  fresh  caviare ; 
and  what  followed  was  a  mystery  between 
himself  and  his  host.  But  no  one  had  to 
complain  of  breach  of  confidence  ;  if  Por 
phy rius  took  any  thing,  he  always  kept  his 
word,  and  was  naturally  on  velvet.  It 
might  be  an  expensive  luxury,  still,  the 
result  was  ai-rived  at  much  more  rapidly. 
No  wonder  that  Porphyrius  lived  respect- 
ed and  respectable ;  married  a  rich  wid- 
ow, and  is  in  strong  hopes  of  being  raised 
to  the  "  Tchin"  ere  long. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  dealt  with  the 
satirical  portion  of  our  author's  work, 
and  indeed,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find 
any  thing  else  in  it.  Still,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  qnote  the  following  touching 
episode  from  his  acconnt  of  the  Russian 
prisons,  as  proving  that  he  bas  a  heart 
susceptible  of  better  feelings : 


"  In  the  village  of  Berisino  a  fire  broke  out 
There  was  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  act  of  an 
incendiary,  and  all  that  wad  led  was  to  discover 
the  culprit  During  my  inquiries,  a  peasant 
and  a  woman,  both  quite  young,  came  to  mo 
and  accused  themselves  of  the  act  At  the 
same  time  they  told  me  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it  fully  and  clearly. 

** '  What  induced  you  to  cause  this  fire  ?*  I 
asked. 

*♦  Silence. 

"  *  Are  you  man  and  wife  f 

''It  was  proved  that  they  were  strange  to 
each  other,  but  both  no  longer  free,  for  either 
was  married. 

"  *  Do  you  know  the  punishment  you  may 
expect?* 

** '  We  know  it,  pappy — ^we  know  it  I'  they 
both  said :  and  appeared  rather  pleased. 

"  One  tning  was  curious  to  me.  From  what 
cause  could  a  peasant  and  a  woman,  hitherto 
strangers  to  each  other,  a^r^e  to  commit  such  a 
crime  as  arson  ?  Had  this  doubt  not  existed, 
all  that  would  have  been  left  me  to  do  was  to 
verify  their  statements,  and  hand  over  the 
affiiir  to  the  courts.  But  I  can  never  satisfy 
mvself  till  I  have  examined  a  matter  from 
Alpha  to  Omega.  In  fact,  it  was  proved  that 
the  affair  had  happened  exactly  as  they  had 
stated,  but  I  learned  more  on  inquiry :  the  two 
culprits  had  long  lived  on  inttnUtte  terms. 

"'Why,  then,  the  arson f  I  asked  them, 
after  detecting  this  fact 

*'It  was  a  long  time  ere  they  would  speak, 
tUl  I  told  them  that  an  explanation  of  the  mo- 
tives might,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  sentence  being 
mitigated. 

'*'And  what  punbhment  shall  we  receive?* 
the  peasant  asked. 

"  I  told  him,  and  both  seemed  veiy  miserable. 
After  much  persuasion,  I  made  them  say  that 
they  loved  each  other  passionately,  and  had 
committed  the  crime  in  the  sole  hope  that  they 
would  be  transported  to  Siberia,  where  they 
could  be  married. 

"  You  ought  to  have  seen  their  despair,  and 
heard  their  groans,  when  they  learned  that  the 
crime  would  not  avail  them.  I  was,  myself, 
dispirited  at  my  discovery,  for,  instead  of  find- 
ing a  reason  to  mitigate  the  sentence,  it  might 
be  easily  doubled  in  severity.  I  confess  that 
the  struggle  with  my  conscience  was  a  heavy 
one.  On  one  side,  1  said  to  myself  that  the 
arson  was  purely  an  interlude,  and  that  the 
crime,  however  heavy,  aroused  a  sympathetic 
feeling ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  voice  spoke 
loudly  to  me — the  voice  of  duty  and  service — 
which  proved  to  me  that  I,  as  inquisitor,  had  no 
right  to  judge,  much  less  to  display  sympathy."* 

The  author  is  very  careful  ever  to 
insist  on  the  fact  that  his  sketches  refer  to 
the  past  alone ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  last 
chapter  the  past  is  buried.  It  is  note* 
nous,  however,  that  the  Emperor  Nieho- 
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laa,  even  with  his  iron  will,  was  unable  to 
suppress  the  official  corruption  among  his 
people ;  then,  can  the  present  czar,  in  live 


short  years,  have  so  entirely  eradicated 
it  that  it  may  bo  reckoned  among  the 
things  that  have  passed  away  ? 
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D1S00URSS8  ON  Sacramkntal  Occasions.  By  Icha- 
BOD  S.  SrsircsR,  D.D.,  author  of  A  Pastor'% 
Skelchea,  etc.  With  an  Introduction  by  Gardner 
Spring,  D.D.  New-York:  Published  by  M.  W. 
Dodd.     1861.    Pp.  468. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-nx  discourses  from 
the  pen  of  this  able  divine  and  minister  of  religion. 
Those  who  knew  the  man  and  the  Christian  minister 
in  bis  earnest  fidelity  to  the  great  cardinal  doctrines 
of  the  QoBpel — the  power  of  his  intellect,  the  vigor 
and  strength  of  language  in  which  he  robed  his  ideas, 
the  fullness  and  ri<£ness  of  the  themes,  and  the  sol- 
emn appeals  which  he  was  wont  to  send  forth  in  his 
public  ministrations,  will  need  no  persuasion  prompt- 
i.T  to  obtain  a  copy  of  these  discourses,  and  treasure 
them  up  as  soarccs  of  instruction  and  profit  in  time 
to  come. 

CCRREMTS  AND   CoUNTKR-GURRZim  IK  MXOICAL  Sci- 

mcE,  WITH  Otuer  Addresses  and  Essays.  By 
Olivkr  Wendell  Holmes,  Parkman  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Harvard  University, 
etc.,  etc.  Boston:  Ticknor  ft  Fields.  1861. 
Pp.4U6. 

This  is  a  volume  of  seven  addresses  relating  to 
the  various  opinions  and  views  which  are  entertained 
of  medical  science  and  kindred  topics  by  medical 
men.  The  second  address  is  entitled  IlomteopcUhy 
and  its  Kindred  Dciuiiont.  This  application  of  the 
word  **  delusions ''  to  a  department  of  medical  sci- 
ence, a  practice  or  treatment  which  so  many  physi- 
clins  of  character  and  talent  have  adopted,  seems  to 
smack  somewhat  of  arrogance,  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thor. It  may  be  a  delusion  or  it  may  not  be ;  we 
shall  not  sit  in  judgment  in  the  case;  but  men  of 
learning  and  science  are  hardly  thus  deserving  of  a 
place  in  the  category  of  deluded  men.  Dr.  Holmes 
is  a  man  of  eminent  and  acknowledged  talents,  and 
fills  a  post  of  high  honor  in  a  leading  university. 
This  volume  of  i^dresscs  sparkles  with  many  bril- 
liant thoughts  in  a  style  quite  characteristic  of  their 
author.  Tlie  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Holmes 
will  hardly  fail  to  purchase  and  read  his  book.  We 
have  come  to  the  opinion  from  long  observation, 
that  books  published  by  Ticknor  <k  Fields  must  be, 
of  course,  worthy  of  purchase  and  perusal. 

"  The  Old  Woman." — ^Look  into  yonder  window : 
what  do  you  see  ?  Nothing  t'eir,  surely  ;  nothing 
but  what  the  angels  have  looked  smilingly  down 
upon  since  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together ; 
notliing  but  a  loving  mother  hushing  upon  her  faith- 


ful breast  a  willing  babe,  whose  little  life  hangs  by  a 
slender  thread.  Mortal  lips  have  said,  '*The  boy 
must  die."  A  mother^s  hope  never  dies.  She 
clasps  him  closer  to  her  breast,  and  gazes  upwards ; 
food  and  sleep  and  rest  are  foi^otten,  so  that  the 
little  flickering  taper  die  not  out.  Gently  upon  her 
soft,  warm  breast  she  wooe  for  it  baby  slumbers ; 
long,  weai7  nights,  up  and  down  the  cottage  floor 
she  paces,  soo&ing  its  restless  moaning.  Suns  rise 
and  set — stars  paJe — seasons  come  and  go;  she 
heeds  them  not,  so  that  those  languid  eyes  but  beam 
brightness  Down  the  meadow — ^by  the  brook— on 
the  hill-side— ehe  seeks  with  him  the  health-restor- 
ing breese.  God  be  praised  t  health  comes  at  last ! 
What  joy  to  see  the  rosy  flush  mantle  on  the  pallid 
cheek  I  what  joy  to  see  the  shrunken  limbs  grow 
round  with  health!  what  joy  to  see  the  damp,  thin 
locks  grow  crisp  and  glossy  !  What  matter  though 
the  knitting  lie  neglected,  or  the  spinning-wheel  be 
dumb,  BO  that  the  kite  or  ball  but  please  his  boyish 
fancy,  and  prompt  the  gleeful  shout  ?  What  matter 
that  the  coarser  fare  be  hert^  so  that  the  daintier 
morsels  pass  hin  rosy  lips  ?  What  matter  that  her 
robe  be  threadbare,  so  that  hie  graceful  limbs  be 
clad  in  Joseph's  rainbow  coat  ?  What  matt(;r  that 
her  couch  be  hard,  so  that  hie  sunny  head  rests  on  a 
downy  pillow  ?  What  matter  that  her  slender  purse 
be  empty,  so  that  hie  childish  heart  may  never  know 
denial?  Tears  roll  on.  'Sihe  mother's  eye  grows 
dim,  her  glossy  locks  are  silvered,  her  limbs  are 
sharp  and  shrunken,  her  footsteps  slow  and  totter- 
ing. And  the  boy  ?  the  cherisbed  Joseph  ?  he  of 
the  bold,  bright  eye,  and  sinewy  limb,  and  bounding 
step?  Surely  from  his  kind  hand  shall  flowers  be 
strewn  on  the  dim,  downward  path  to  the  dark  val- 
ley ;  surely  will  her  son's  strong  arm  be  hers  to  lean 
on ;  his  voice  of  music  sweeter  to  her  dull  ear  than 
seraphs*  singing.  No,  no !  the  hum  of  busy  life  has 
struck  upon  his  ear,  drowning  the  voice  of  love.  He 
has  become  a  Man!  refined,  fastidious;  and  to  his 
forgetful,  unfilial  heart  (God  foi^ivo  him)  the  mother 
who  bore  him  is  only—**  Ths  Old  Woman  r^Fern 
Leavee. 

A  Traveler's  Tale:  Ptrahid  of  SERPEUTa — 
A  traveler  in  South  America  writes :  "  In  the  sav- 
annas of  Izacubo,  in  Guiana,  I  saw  the  most  terri- 
ble spectacle  that  can  be  seen ;  and  alUiough  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  the  inhabitants,  no  traveler  has  ever 
mentioned  it.  We  were  ten  men  on  horseback,  two 
of  whom  took  the  lend,  in  order  to  sound  the  pas- 
sage, while  I  preferred  to  skirt  the  great  forest.  One 
of  the  blacks  who  formed  the  vanguard  returned  at 
full  gallop,  and  called  to  me :  *  Here,  Sir,  come  and 
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ace  the  serpents  in  a  pile  V  He  pointed  out  to  me 
something  elevated  in  the  middle  of  the  savanna, 
or  swamp,  which  looked  like  a  bundle  of  arms.  One 
of  the  company  then  said  :  *  This  is  certainly  one  of 
tlie  assemblages  of  serpents  which  heap  themselves 
on  each  other  after  a  violent  tempest ;  I  have  heard 
of  these,  but  have  never  seen  any ;  let  us  proceed 
cautiously,  and  not  go  too  near.*  We  were  within 
twenty  paces  of  it ;  the  terror  of  our  horses  pre- 
Tented  our  nearer  approach,  to  which  none  of  us 
were  inclined.  On  a  sudden,  the  pyramid  mass  be- 
came agitated;  horrible  hissings  issued  from  it. 
Thousands  of  serpents,  rolled  spirally  on  each  other, 
shot  forth  out  of  their  circle  their  hideous  heads, 
and  presented  their  enormous  darts  and  fiery  eyes  to 
us.  I  own  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  draw  back ;  but 
when  I  saw  this  formidable  phalanx  remaining  at 
its  post,  appearing  to  be  more  disposed  to  derend 
itself  than  to  attack  us,  I  rode  around  in  order  to 
view  its  order  of  battle,  which  faced  the  enemy  on 
every  side.  I  then  sought  what  could  be  the  design 
of  this  numerous  assemblage,  and  I  concluded  that 
this  species  of  serpents  dreaded  some  enemy,  which 
might  be  the  great  serpent,  or  cayman ;  and  that 
they  reiiuited  themselves  after  seeing  this  enemy,  in 
order  to  resist  in  a  mass.*^ — Londoii  paper. 

The  Oaicpana  Museum  at  Roue. — The  celebrat- 
ed museum  which  was  collected  by  the  Marchcse 
Campana  with  so  much  artistic  and  scientific  intelli- 
gence, aud  with  a  passion  which  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded, has  been  divided,  lotted  out,  and  sold.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  splendid  mu- 
seum was  that  it  was  a  continuous  monumental  hi^ 
tory  of  art — a  history  at  the  same  time  through 
thirty  centuries  of  the  civilization  of  Italy  and  the 
world.  It  has  been,  therefore  the  special  object  of 
Campana  to  preserve  it  in  all  its  entirety,  and  seve- 
ral advantageous  offers  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  portions  of  the  collection,  which  were, 
however,  refused.  Thus,  the  British  government 
made  au  offer,  I  am  informed,  of  £80,000  for  a  part, 
and  thd  French  government  offered  3,000,000  francs 
for  a  selection  of  the  articles  of  the  museum,  both 
of  which  were  declined  when  the  museum  was 
the  property  of  Campana.  At  this  political  crisis, 
however,  when  money  is  wanted  for  oppression,  the 
Pap;d  government,  into  whose  hands  the  collection 
has  passed,  from  circumstances  well  known  to  the 
world,  has  permitted  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  make 
a  selection  of  the  gems  of  the  museum,  for  150,000 
Roma*t  scudi.  At  the  moment  the  contract  was  being 
drawn  up,  an  offer  arrived  from  another  government, 
I  believe  the  French,  for  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
museum  at  the  price  of  7,000,00u  francs ;  but  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  carried  the  day,  and  has  been 
permitted  to  rifle  the  collection  of  its  gems,  giving 
150,000  scudi  as  hush-money— for  to  speak  of  such 
a  sum  as  the  value  of  the  articles  would  be  absurd. 
The  Pa[)al  government,  by  such  an  act,  has  not  only 
done  an  injury  to  Italy  by  thus  destroying  its  monu- 
mental story — has  not  only  consulted  badly  for  its 
pecuniary  interests  by  selling  articles  of  inapprecia- 
ble value  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  but  has  broken 
faith  with  Campana.  When  the  Marchese  Campana 
gave  up  the  collection,  under  the  unhappy  circum* 
stances  so  well  known,  a  verbal  notice  was  given  to 
him,  I  am  assured,  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the 
Cardinal-Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Pope,  that  the 
ooHection  should  be  preserved  entire  aud  kept  in 
the  country.  He  has,  therefore,  made  a  protest 
■gainst  the  sale  both  to  the  Papal  government  and 


to  the  Minister  of  Russia,  though,  as  you  may  be- 
lieve, without  producing  any  results.  The  Emperor 
makes  no  account  of  it,  and  the  Pope  king  is  not 
bound  by  his  word.  The  objects  sold  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  are  as  follows :  21  primitive  vases, 
14  with  black  varnish;  138  Etruscan  rasea  of  the 
primitive  style ;  10  Rithon ;  86  Aretini ;  aS  Kola 
vases ;  24  Cume  vases ;  85  vases  of  Rome  and  Mag- 
na GrsBcia;  23  candlesticks — bronzes;  4  trophies; 
7  pieces  of  arms ;  S  ditto  ;  6  candelabra ;  20  look- 
ing-glasses; 14  different  objects;  22  vases;  14 
pieces  of  sculpture.  Statues,  busts,  sarcophagi,  an 
object  in  gold,  79.  All  this  for  the  precise  sum  of 
15(*,000  scudi;  734  pieces,  which,  as  eadi  oonsd- 
tutes  a  portion  of  a  complete  collection,  destroys 
the  peculiar  value  of  the  entire  museum.  Amongst 
the  statues,  it  is  asserted,  are  the  Nine  Muses,  which 
are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  Vatican. — Letter 
/torn  Rome. 

Will  of  tbx  Latk  Duchess  or  Kejct^ — ^llie 
will  of  her  royal  highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was 
proved  in  the  principal  registry  on  the  third  of  this 
month  by  the  Prince-Consort,  the  sole  cxecntw. 
This  will,  emanating  from  so  diistinguished  a  person- 
age as  the  mother  of  her  Mijesty,  will,  we  {lUusirat' 
ed  Newt)  are  assured,  be  read  with  great  interest  by 
all  classes.  Under  this  conviction  we  give  the  doc- 
ument entire :  **  This  is  tiie  last  will  and  testament 
of  me,  Victoria  Marie  Louise,  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
Strathern.  I  hereby  revoke  all  other  wills  and  co- 
dicils made  by  me  at  any  time  heretofore.  I  give, 
devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  dearly-beloved  daugh- 
ter, her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  all  my  real  and  per^ 
sonal  estate  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  whereof  I 
may  be  seized,  possessed,  interested  in,  or  entitled 
un'o  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  to  hold  the  same 
unto  my  said  daughter,  her  successors,  and  assigns 
absolutely.  I  appoint  my  dearly-beloved  son-in-law 
and  nephew,  his  royal  highness  Albert  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg  and  Gotha,  Prince-Consort,  sole  executor.  In 
witness  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  this  2(th 
day  of  March,  1860. — ^Victoria.'*  "  Signed  and  de- 
clared by  her  royal  highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
and  Strathern  as  and  for  her  Ust  will  and  testament 
in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  her  presence,  (all  being 
present  at  the  same,)  at  her  request,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  each  other,  have  subscribed  our  names  as 
witnesses. — G.  Couper,  principal  equerry  to  her 
royal  highness  tiie  Duchess  of  Kent,  Frogmore; 
Ramsay  H.  Couper,  clerk  in  the  War-office,  residing 
in  Frogmore.*'  The  will  of  her  late  royal  highneas 
exhibits  a  perfect  specimen  of  beautiful  penmanship. 
It  is  written  in  a  style  of  remarkable  neatness  and 
perspicuity,  and  is  so  exceedingly  brief  as  merely  to 
occupy  a  portion  only  of  one  side  of  foolscap  paper. 
The  personalty  was  sworn  under  £30,000. 

TiME-ouN  AT  Edinburgh  CASTLR.-^It  is  expect* 
ed  that  before  the  close  of  the  present  month  the  au- 
dible time  signal  at  Edinburgh  CasUe  wiU  be  brought 
into  daily  operation.  The  time-gtm  is  established  in 
connection  with  the  time-ball  on  the  Calton-hill,  which 
was  set  up  some  years  ago  as  a  time  signal  fur  the 
benefit  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  also  for  tho 
port  of  Leith.  It  was  found,  howeTor,  that  fre- 
quently the  signal  was  invisible  through  fog  or  haze, 
and  Mr.  Howat,  a  merchant  in  Edinbuigh,  some  time 
ago  suggested  that  the  signal,  which  Is  worked  from 
the  Observatory  on  the  Ca!ton-hilI,  should  be  con- 
nected by  means  of  an  electric  wire  with  a  gun  en 
the  Castle  battery,  which  should  be  disohaiged  SBinnl- 
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luieoiuly  with  the  fall  of  the  time-ball.  The  tug. 
gestion  is  now  being  carried  into  execution.  A  gun 
has  been  granted  by  government  for  the  purpose, 
but  otherwise  the  expense  of  putting  up  and  main- 
taioing  the  signal  haja  been  undertaken  by  the  citi- 
xena,  ind  a  subscription  has  been  commenced  in  or- 
der to  constitute  aftind  for  the  purpose.  The  appa- 
ratus is  in  course  of  construction  by  Messrs.  Ritchie, 
Edinburgh,  and  one  part  of  it  is  to  consist  of  a  single 
strand  of  electric  wire  suspended  from  the  Calton- 
hill  to  the  Castle  in  one  stretch  of  1400  yards,  and 
which,  being  elevated  about  100  to  120  feet  above 
the  level  of  Princes-street,  will  be  quite  invisible  to 
the  eve.  The  directory  map  of  Edmburgh  and 
Leith,'about  to  be  published  for  1861-62,  will  be 
marked  with  a  series  of  drdea  showing  the  exact 
time  that  will  elapse  between  the  discharge  and  the 
sound  of  the  gun  reaching  any  point  upon  the  map. 
The  institution  of  this  ordnance  signal  in  connec- 
tion with  the  time  ball  at  the  Calton-hill  Observa- 
tory is  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest,  and 
should  the  experiment  prove  successful  it  wlU  prob- 
ably lead  to  its  adoption  elsewhere. — London  Star. 

Thi  Chapel  Royix  in  thi  Savot. — The  an- 
cient Chapel  Royal  in  the  Savoy,  which  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  Buchy  of  Lancaster,  has  been 
opened  by  two  services,  at  the  first  of  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  preached.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  church  is  in  every  way  complete.  The 
beautiful  heraldic  devices  on  the  ceiling  have  been 
brought  out  with  great  effect,  and  are  perhaps  the 
finest  specimen  of  such  works  of  art  in  the  king- 
dom. For  a  long  series  of  years  they  were  hidden 
under  repeated  coats  of  white wa^hf  but  in  1848  Mr. 
John  Cochrane,  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  having 
been  appointed  chapel  warden,  brought  his  antiqua- 
rian knowledge  to  bear  on  the  neglected  ceiling. 
His  exertions  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
those  exquisite  devices  which,  from  the  south  to  the 
center,  are  those  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, while  those  from  the  center  to  the  north  repre- 
Eeot  various  incidents  connected  with  the  cross  and 
passion  of  the  Saviour.  Two  new  panels  and  sever- 
al pipes  have  been  added  to  the  organ.  One  or  two 
modem  monuments  at  the  south  end,  which  were 
injured  by  the  fire,  have  been  restored.  All  the  an- 
cient monuments  at  the  north  end  were  uninjured. 

TiiK  Kkw  Rhike  Brxdox. — The  inauguration  of 
the  bridge  of  Kehl,  connecting  the  Strosburg  and 
Baden  railways,  took  place  on  the  6th  inst.,  as  an- 
nounced. A  train  arrived  at  Strasburg  from  Paris 
the  preceding  evening  with  the  persons  invited,  and 
the  next  rooming,  at  nine,  another  train  proceeded 
tothe  bridge  with  the  guests.  After  crossing  the 
bridge  tli£  train  stopped,  and  the  company  alighting 
examined  the  works  in  every  part  The  train  after- 
wards returned  to  Strasburg,  where  a  grand  banquet 
was  given  in  the  evening,  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris. 
The  dinner  lasted  neariy  three  hours,  and  at  the  des- 
sert toasts  were  proposed  to  the  health  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Baden,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  to  the 
intimate  alliance  of  Franoe  and  Germany.  Speeches 
were  delivered  by  M.  Perdonnet,  on  the  side  of 
France,  and  by  the  Minister  of  Baden  on  the  side  of 
Germany.  Next  day  a  grand /ite  was  to  be  given 
at  Baden. 

Thikx  is  no  such  thing  as  an  easy-chair  for  a  dis- 
contented man. 


A  French  Yitxran. — ^The  oldest  General  in 
France  is  Just  dead — ^namely,  the  Baron  de  Bruno, 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  ninety-five.  He  was 
bom  at  Pondicherry,  and  brought  to  France  by  his 
uncle,  M.  Law,  of  Lauriston,  and  placed  in  the  Artil- 
lery School  at  Douai.  When  the  Revolution  broke 
out  he  was  suspected  of  Royalism,  and  only  escaped 
the  scaffold  by  entering  the  Legion  of  La  Nievro. 
He  made  the  campaigns  of  1798-5;  served  in  the 
army  of  the  Alps  in  1796 ;  in  Italy  and  Switzerland 
in  1797-8;  in  1806  he  became  aid-de-camp  to 
Louis,  King  of  Holland,  who  in  1608  made  him  a 
General  of  Division,  and  Master  of  the  Horse.  After 
the  fall  of  Louis,  the  Baron  returned  to  France,  atjd 
served  in  the  campaigns  of  1 81 1-1 2.  He  was  of  the 
avant-garde  of  the  King  of  Naples  during  the  fatal 
retreat,  when  the  latter  had  five  horses  killed  under 
him;  and  he  was  one  of  the  Sacred  Battalion 
charged  to  watch  over  the  life  of  the  emperor.  He 
was  a  prisoner  in  Hungary  in  1813-14.  He  com- 
manded a  brigade  of  light  cavalry  at  Waterloo,  and, 
says  the  Moniteur  de  VArmie^  *'  it  was  this  brigade 
which  destroyed  the  famous  column  of  English  dra- 
goons that  had  traversed  like  a  whirlwind  a  portion 
of  the  French  army."  Baron  de  Bruno  retired  in 
1888.  He  leaves  one  son  a  General  in  the  army,  and 
another  Inspector-General  of  Finance. 

A  New  Tunnxl  throuoh  th«  Alps — A  Pied- 
montese  commission  has  just  been  charged  to  exam- 
ine the  question  of  a  tunnel  through  the  Alps  which 
separate  Italy  from  Switzerland.  Different  plans 
have  been  laid  before  it,  passing  by  the  Saint  Goth- 
ard,  the  Lukmanier,  the  Splugen,  the  Bernardino,  and 
the  Septimer.  The  commission  will  have  to  de- 
cide through  which  of  the  above  mountains  the  tun- 
nel can  be  most  easily  and  most  advantageously  cut. 
The  Lukmanier  appears  to  promise  the  greatest  fa- 
cilities, as  it  is  lower  than  any  of  the  others,  but  as 
a  set-off,  the  line  of  railway  to  be  connected  with 
the  tunnel  through  that  mountain  would  be  154  ki- 
lometres (five  eighths  of  a  mile  each)  in  length,  while 
if  it  were  to  pass  through  the  Saint  Gothard  it  would 
only  be  133,  and  through  the  Splugen  120.  The 
two  lines  by  the  Saint  Gothard  and  the  Lukmanier 
are  each  estinutted  at  a  cost  of  ninety  millions  of 
francs,  and  that  by  the  Splugen  at  one  hundred  mil- 
lions. If,  in  the  examination  of  the  question,  the 
only  object  were  to  put  Italy  simply  in  communica- 
tion witii  Central  Switzerland  and  Basle,  the  Saint 
Gothard  would  certainly  have  the  preference,  but  if 
this  line  is  to  open  an  easy  road  to  Germany  and 
Belgium,  Genoa  and  Turin  will  advocate  the  line  of 
Lukmanier,  and  Milan  that  of  the  Saint  Gothard. 

Ykrt  interesting  and  important  discoveries  in 
Egyptian  antiquities  have  rccentiy  been  made  at 
Memphis,  imder  the  direction  of  M.  Manette.  Upon 
a  limestone  slab  were  found  the  names  of  sixty-three 
kings  anterior  to  the  constraction  of  the  Pyramids. 
The  temple  of  Edfon,  the  oldest  and  best  prrserved 
in  the  whole  world,  has  been  exhumed,  and  it  is  so 
magnificent  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
have  seen  it. 

Obstixact  07  rax  Sea-Horsx. — ^The  walrus  is  an 
obstinate  animal,  and  does  not  fly  on  the  approach 
of  man ;  on  the  contrary,  forming  themselves  into  a 
body,  they  go  and  meet  him,  and  resist  any  attempt 
on  hb  part  to  proceed.  When  a  company  of  travel- 
en  meet  these  animals  on  the  shore,  they  are  (breed 
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to  fight  their  way  through  them  ;  and  if  the  walruses 
are  pelted  with  stones,  they  gnaw  them  with  their 
teeth,  but  afterwards  attack  the  men  with  redoubled 
fury,  rending  the  air  with  the  most  tremendous 
growling.  These  animals  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  effect  of  united  resistance  and  attack,  and  also 
of  the  utility  of  keeping  in  masses  and  ranks ;  for 
should  any  one  of  tlicm  attempt  to  retreat,  those  in 
his  rear  fall  upon  and  compel  him  to  keep  in  the 
ranks,  or  kill  him.  Sometimes  it  happens  that,  when 
one  walrus  attempts  to  stop  another,  who  is  retreat- 
ing, they  all  begin  to  suspect  each  other  of  being  in- 
clined to  fly,  and,  in  that  case,  the  contest  oflen  be- 
comes universal.  When  two  are  fighting  with  one, 
the  others  come  to  the  aid  of  the  weaker  side. 
While  they  are  thus  fighting  on  the  laud,  others  that 
are  in  the  water  raise  their  heads,  and  look  on  for  a 
time,  till  they  also  become  enraged,  swim  to  shore, 
and  join  in  the  combats — Cattseirs  Iliwtrated  Nat- 
ural History. 

ReOOTSBT  of  AV  AnoIENT  GvS  from  TDB  TflLiMBS. 

— ^While  an  anchor  was  being  dragged  recently,  near 
the  Blythe  Sand,  in  the  Thames,  a  rerj  old  cannon 
of  antique  form,  and  greatly  exceeding  in  length 
those  used  at  the  present  day,  was  picked  up.  It  is 
said  that  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  fishermen 
on  the  river  have  been  sufferers  by  losing  their  nets 
on  the  spot  where  the  gun  was  picked  up,  it  having 
presented  an  obstructiun  which,  from  generation  to 
generation  of  fishermen,  has  always  been  called 
*'  The  Wreck."  It  was  found  in  nine  fathoms  of 
water,  in  a  part  much  frequented  by  trawlers,  and 
was  much  corroded  and  partly  covered  with  old 
nets. 

Glass  Casks. — ^A  new  kind  of  cask  has  just  been 
invented  which  is  replacing,  it  is  said,  in  the  South 
of  Franoe,  those  now  made  of  wood.  They  are  made 
of  gla.<«,  and  of  different  sizes  to  contain  from  five  to 
one  hundred  litres.  Among  the  advantagis  they 
possess  may  be  mentioned  that  they  are  proof 
against  all  leakage  and  evaporation,  and  keep  the  li- 
quid placed  in  them  fresh  and  pure  to  the  last. 
They  are  stronger,  when  kept  stattunary,  than  the 
wooden  casks,  havmg  in  the  experiments  made  with- 
stood a  pressure  which  shattered  the  ordinary  casks 
to  pieces. 

Woma^'b  Wit.— There  is  a  quality  infinitely  more 
intoxicating  to  the  female  mind  than  knowledge— 
this  is  wit,  the  most  captivating,  but  the  most  dread- 
ed of  all  talents  ;  the  most  dangerous  to  those  who 
have  it,  and  the  most  feared  by  those  who  have  it  not. 
A  woman  who  possesses  this  quality  has  received  a 
most  dangerous  present,  perhaps  not  less  so  than 
beauty  itself;  especially  U'  it  be  not  sheathed  in  a 
temper  peculiarly  inoffensive,  cha.sti.sed  by  a  m  jst 
correct  Judgment,  and  restrained  by  more  prudence 
than  falls  to  the  common  lot  Tho^ie  who  actually 
possess  this  rare  talent  can  not  be  too  abstinent  in 
the  use  of  it.  It  often  makes  admirers,  but  it  never 
makes  fr»ends. — Hannah  More, 

PHOTOOBAPns    OF    DXFAOSD    WbITINO. A    fsC- 

limile  of  a  xa.  has  been  reproduced  photographical- 
ly by  M.  Silvy.  It  was  the  "  Sfonsa  Mauuscripf* 
Not  only  is  the  copy  more  legible  than  the  original, 
but  certain  poraages  which  could  not  be  deciphered 
on  the  old  parchment  have  been  actually  revived ; 
and  ibis  is  particularly  visible  on  the  last  page, 


where  a  note,  written  in  German  under  the  signa* 
ture,  has  become  both  visible  and  legible,  while 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  left  on  the  original  M.  Th 
guier,  who  mentions  this  circumstance  in  the  Preut^ 
explains  it  as  follows:  '* During  the  photographic 
process,  the  brilliant  and  polished  parts  of  the  fmrch- 
ment  reflect  light  much  better  than  those  where  the 
ink  has  been  deposited.  However  colorless  it  may 
appear,  the  ink  has  not  lost  its  anti-photographio 
qualities,  opposed  to  the  photogenic  ones  of  the 
parchment;  and,  thanks  to  this  opposition,  black 
characters  may  be  obtained  on  the  sensitive  surface, 
in  return  for  much  paler  ones  on  the  originaL** — 
Oalignani, 

Humboldt  as  ▲  GouBTnB.*-Hi8  connection  with 
the  Court  was  the  snare,  the  vexation,  and  humllia* 
tion  of  Humboldt's  life.  The  wise  always  knew  it 
miut  be  so ;  the  world  now  knows  that  it  was  so. 
The  King  and  Court  were  not  to  blame  for  thi&  It 
was  honorable  to  the  King  to  honor  intcllectuil 
achievement  in  Humboldt ;  and  he  paid  his  homage 
as  well  as  he  could.  If  the  philosopher  did  not  as- 
sert the  value  of  his  own  leisure  and  quiet,  how  was 
any  body  in  a  different  position  in  life  to  understand 
it?  Savans  and  philosophers  understand  it;  but 
princes  can  not.  I  know  that  when  Humboldt  came 
over  in  tlie  King's  train,  to  the  baptism  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  scientific  and  literary  men  who 
met  him  were  concerned  and  humbled  at  the  specta- 
cle. That  grand  and  noble  head  was  out  of  place  in 
a  courtier  train ;  the  philosopher's  time  was  not  his 
own,  nor  his  freedom  to  go  and  come .  He  who  wis 
at  tlie  head  of  the  realm  of  knowledge  was  dis- 
crowned in  the  presence  of  political  royaltv ;  his 
thoughts  were  subject  to  the  beck  and  call  of  sn- 
other ;  bis  will  was  not  his  own ;  and  his  ribbons 
and  stars  were  but  counterfeit  decorations  in  his 
case. — Once  a  Week, 

Spots  on  the  Bvv. — ^Thero  are  now  five  distinct 
clusters  of  spots  traveling  the  disk  of  the  sun,  visible 
through  an  ordinary  and  slightly-smoked  telescope. 
During  the  hot  summer  of  1807  it  is  recorded  that 
there  were  many  of  great  magnitude ;  and  during 
the  cold  and  wet  summer  of  1823  there  were  none; 
Hbt  then  in  the  cold  and  badcward  seaso  .8  of  1836 
and  1837  these  spoU  appeared  frequently,  as  they 
have  done  throughout  die  present  cold  and  stormy 
weather.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  these  remaik- 
able  excavations  exercise  any  influence  on  our  at- 
mosphere is  a  popular  fallacyi  or  at  any  rate  prcaa* 
ture. 

A  Day  too  Latb. — ^La  Fontaine  was  so  absent  as 
to  call  and  visit  a  friend  whose  (Mineral  he  had  al* 
tended.  He  was  much  surprised  at  first ;  bnt  rocol- 
lecting  himself,  said:  **  It  is  true  enough,  for  I  wat 
there." 

A  Si  MI  LB. — ^The  old  Duke  of  Cumberland  wis 
one  night  playing  at  hazard  at  Beaufort  House,  with 
a  great  heap  of  gold  before  him,  when  somebody 
said  *'  he  looked  like  the  prodigal  son  and  the  fiitied 
calf,  both.*' 

How  TO  RisB  Eablt  nr  thb  Hobbixo. — **  I  do 
wish  I  could  be  cured  of  lying  in  bed  so  late  in  the 
morning,'*  said  a  lazy  husband,  lounging  upon  bis 
pillow.  *'  Well,  I  will  try  the  water  cure,'*  said  his 
wife,  pouring  a  piteherfull  on  him. 
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To  ufl  haughty  islanders  the  sea  is  so 
much  of  a  home  that  when  foreigners 
write  books  upon  it,  and  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  publish  them  in  our  eea-girt 
England,  our  m-st  emotion  is  one  of  as- 
tonishment at  their  audacity.  On  finding, 
howevei-,  that  one  of  them  is  of  that  stal- 
wart young  nation  which  inherits  our  own 
maritime  predilections,  imd  even  contests 
our  oivn  maritime  supremacy,  we  are  not 
disinclined  to  listen  to  \n<. 


•  The  Phvieal  Otograj,k}i  of  tht  Sea.  By  M.  F. 
Hauet.  LL!d,.  Lieut.  lL8.!f.,  Superintemlcot  of 
Iho  NtUonol  Obaervilorj,  WMhingtoQ.  Bvo.  Lon- 
don :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.     1859. 

Tht  Sea  anJ  ill  Lining  Wondert.  Translatoi) 
from  the  Fourt))  Germaa  Edition,  and  partly  re- 
written by  the  author,  Dr.  O.  HiSiwio.  Witli  nu- 
merous woodcuts  and  tTrclve  olironiaiylogri^ihic 
plates.  Ry  IIknrt  Noel  HuKrHBETS.  Sto.  Lon- 
>laa :  IiODgmans  &  Co.  1860. 
TOk  LK— No.  8. 


bnt  what  can  a  German  tell  ns  about  tha- 
lassine  nSairs  that  we  did  not  know  be- 
fore F  Truth  to  Hay,  nothing:  nothing 
but  what  he  has  gathered  from  other  au- 
thorities, that  were  as  patent  to  ua  as  to 

Lieutenant  Mattry's  book,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  production  nf  a  master.  The 
grand  field  of  oceanic  physics  is  one  in 
which  he  has  no  rival  and  no  second;  he 
is  the  Humboldt  of  the  Sea.  Hia  obser^■a- 
tions  come  to  us  loaded  with  facts  ;  grand 
facta  of  his  own  accumulating,  and  many 
of  them  of  his  own  discovering;  while  hia 
eminence  and  zeal  in  this  research  consti- 
tute him  the  acknowledged  and  legitimate 
center  to  which  the  ever  -  augmenting 
streams  of  new  fact  flow.  As  Linnseus 
from  his  chair  at  Upsal  sent  forth  a  host 
of  young,  ardent,  and  enterprising  pupils 
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to  scour  the  world  for  specimens  and 
facts,  which  he  used  as  raw  material  for 
his  Syslema  NcUurm^  so  Maury  has  his 
scholars  in  all  the  navies  of  the  civilized 
world,  who  perpetually  collect  in  every 
sea,  and  pour  at  his  feet,  the  observations 
out  of  which  he  is  continually  weaving 
the  great  web  of  a  Systema  Maris. 

Oh !  it  is  a  glorious  subject,  that  mighty 
Sea!  When  we  stand  alone  on  some 
lofly  cliff,  some  bold  headland  that  juts 
out  into  the  waste  of  water  which  roars 
and  boils  in  hoarse  rage  far  below,  and 
gaze  out  to  the  vanishing  horizon  on  three 
sides,  with  no  land  to  break  the  continu- 
ity  but  the  narrow  strip  beneath  our  feet, 
that  fades  to  a  blue  line  behind,  an  awful 
sense  of  its  grandeur  steals  over  the  mind. 
But  still  more  is  this  impression  height- 
ened to  him  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  At- 
lantic, climbs  to  the  main-topmast  cross- 
trees  of  some  goodly  ship  at  day-break, 
and  watches  the  bureting  of  the  sun  from 
out  of  the  sparkling  waves.  A  sense  of 
majestic  loneliness  in  the  vast  unbroken 
waste  is  felt :  the  deck  is  so  far  below 
that  it  is  reduced  to  a  small  area,  and  its 
sounds  scarcely  reach  so  high ;  the  hori- 
zon is  immensely  expanded  ;  perhaps  the 
winds  are  hushed,  and  the  boundless 
w&ste  is  sleeping  in  glittering  stillness; 
not  a  speck  interrupts  the  glorious  circle  : 
a  solemn  awe  pervades  the  devout  gazer's 
mind,  as  he  recalls  the  words,  "  This  great 
and  wide  sea !" 

Wo  have  sometimes  pleased  our  fancy 
as  we  have  stood  on  the  beach  of  one  of 
our  south-western  bays,  with  the  thought, 
that  if  we  couhl  send  forth  a  little  bird, 
with  the  power  of  unflagsjing  flight, 
straight  out  to  seaward,  strictly  forbid- 
ding the  pinion  to  be  closed  until  land 
was  beneath  her,  we  might  welcome  her 
ag.iin  to  England,  without  her  course  of 
twenty-five  thousand  miles  having  deviat- 
ed sensibly  from  her  original  departure. 
Right  away  would  she  stretch,  on  some- 
thing like  a  south  quarter  west  course, 
keeping  between  the  meridians  of  ten  and 
thirty  degrees  west,  across  the  line  on 
twenty  degrees,  away  through  the  South 
Atlantic,  crossing  the  horrid  pole,  and 
then  up,  up,  through  the  Pacific,  leaving 
New-Zealand  on  the  right  and  Australia 
on  the  left— over  that  coral  sea,  where  the 
Isles,  though  they  look  thickly  studded  on 
our  maps,  are  widely  enough  separated 
by  vast  horizons — over  the  still  more  des- 
ert North  Pacific,  in  the  meridian  of  one 


hundred  and  seventy  degrees  west — across 
the  scattered  Aleutian  chain  —  through 
Behring's  Sti*ait,  and  over  the  Arctic 
pole,  giving  as  wide  a  berth  to  Spitsber- 
gen on  the  one  hand  as  to  Iceland  on  the 
other — till  she  folded  her  wings  on  our 
own  fair  land  once  more,  having  per- 
formed her  weary  stretch  of  ocean  almost 
in  a  straight  line. 

But  even  this  uninterrupted  lenglh, 
vast  as  it  is,  will  give  us  but  an  inade- 
quate notion  of  the  world  of  watei-s,  un- 
less we  consider  its  area  also.  By  what 
compansons  shall  we  grasp  an  idea  of 
this?  It  will  take  a  diligent  traveler 
several  years  of  almost  constant  railway 
journeying  to  form  a  tolerably  adequate 
notion  of  the  extent  of  England.  Then 
let  him  essay  to  cover  the  expanse  of 
ocean  with  Englands,  and  ho  will  have 
to  lay  down  two  thousand  five  hundred 
side  by  side,  and  end  to  end,  before  the 
watery  plain  is  covered.  Or  let  a  vigor- 
ous pedestrian  set  out  on  a  journey  to  fol- 
low the  windings  of  the  const  line,  whith- 
ersoever its  indentations  may  lend  him; 
he  may  omit  the  shores  of  the  smaller 
islands,  and  yet  a  quarter  of  a  century 
will  have  elapsed  before  he  liave  finished 
his  task,  allowing  him  fifleen  miles  every 
dav. 

But  "  the  depths  of  the  sea !"  ^Vhat  is 
in  that  quiet  bosom,  that  placid,  nnfiith- 
omable  heart,  far  below  the  8upei*ficial 
rufflings  of  the  storm  ?  We  have  often 
looked  down  from  the  tflfi*rail  of  a  ship  be- 
calmed in  the  midst  of  the  ocean — down, 
down,  into  the  clear,  pellucid  blue — and 
wondered  how  fur  it  was  to  the  solid  bot- 
tom, and  what  sort  of  a  floor  it  wn^s  and 
what  was  going  on  in  those  solitudes. 
The  world  beneath  the  waters  has  beau- 
ties of  its  own,  and  not  a  few  observers 
have  remarked  the  high  gratifi(!ation  with 
which  they  have  gazed  into  iis  recesses, 
when  these  have  not  been  so  profound  as 
to  be  beyond  the  exploring  power  of  the 
eye.  In  the  quiet  lagoons  of  the  coi-al 
isles  of  the  South  Sea,  as  a  canne  glides 
over  the  smooth  sin-face,  scarcely  dim- 
pling it  with  its  progression,  so  transpai^ 
ent  is  the  water  that  every  feature  of  ihc 
bottom,  though  many  fathoms  deep,  is 
distinctly  traced.  The  groves  of  living 
coral,  branching  in  fimtastic  imitations  of 
the  8hrul>s  and  trees  of  the  land,  and 
bearing  in  their  thousands  of  expanded 
polypes,  crimson,  green,  orango,  and  yel- 
low, what  seem  to  be  brilliant  conijio.'nle 
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flowers  in  profusion,  form  a  strange  sub- 
marine shrubbeiy  of  the  /jayest  colors. 
The  gorgeous  shells — ^those  fine  cones,  and 
cowries,  and  olives,  that  form  the  pride  of 
many  an  European  cabinet — are  crawling 
idly  over  the  brainstones  and  madrepores, 
each  partially  covered  with  its  fleshy 
mantle,  and  expanding  its  broad  undulat- 
ing foot,  which  are  glittering  in  still 
richer  painting  than  even  the  porcelain 
shells.  Long  ribbon  fishes,  that  gleam 
like  burnished  silver,  dart  by ;  and  parrot- 
fishes,  colored  with  the  bright  hues  of  the 
birds  whose  names  they  bear,  peacefully 
browse  and  nibble  the  young  tips  of  the 
growing  coral.  Fantastically-formed  lit- 
tle shrimp-like  beings,  almost  as  transpar- 
ent as  the  water  itself,  and  invisible  but 
for  the  crimson  and  violet  marks  that  be- 
deck their  bodies,  are  sailing  or  shooting 
through  the  weedy  groves;  and  tiny 
squadrons  of  pellucid  jelly-fishes,  and  in- 
numerable other  strange  creatures,  now 
reflect  the  beam  of  the  vertical  sun,  and 
flash  into  radiance,  then  relapse  into  invis- 
ibility and  secrecy  again.  Then,  like  the 
demon  of  the  paradise,  comes  stealing 
along  the  grim  and  hateful  shark,  turning 
up  liis  little  green  eye  of  concentrated 
malignity,  as  he  passes  under  your  boat, 
and  making  your  very  soul  shudder  at 
that  qhzg. 

So,  again,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  whose 
crvstaline  clearness  attracted  the  admir- 
ing  notice  of  Columbus,  we  have  stood 
M'ith  delight  on  the  bowsprit  of  a  ship,  as 
she  thriddcd  her  perilous  way  through  a 
channel  of  the  coral  reef,  so  narrow  as 
scarcely  to  allow  her  sides  to  pass  •with- 
out nibbing,  and  marked  the  sea  life  that 
studded  those  stony  walls.  Then,  emerg- 
ing upon  a  deep  bay,  where  the  distant 
bottom  of  yellow  sand  seemed  only  a  few 
yards  beneath  the  eye,  we  marked  the 
dark-purple,  long  spined  Echini^  and  vast, 
sluggish,  red  Urasters^  and  huge  Stromhi 
and  (7a«^tc?e^,  go  straggling  along;  while 
here  and  there  some  enormous  tree  of 
coral,  or  shapeless  mass  of  brown  sponge, 
rose  from  the  sandy  waste,  like  solitary 
bushes  in  the  desert,  and  flexible  coral- 
lines waved  their  long  arms  to  and  fro,  in 
the  gentle  swell  of  the  ocean. 

The  Sicilian  seas,  according  to  Quatre- 
fages,  from  their  habitual  stillness  and 
transparency,  afford  peculiar  facilities  for 
exploring  the  submarine  world.  As  he 
loans  over  the  side  of  his  boat,  the  philos- 
op!ior  glides  over  plains,  dales,  and  hil- 


locks, which — ^in  some  places  naked,  and 
in  others  carpeted  with  green  or  brownish 
shrubbery — remind  him  of  the  prospects 
of  the  shore.  The  eye  distinguishes  the 
smallest  inequalities  of  the  piled-up  rocks, 
plunges  a  hundred  feet  deep  into  their 
cavernous  recesses,  and  clearly  discerns 
the  undulations  of  the  sand,  the  worm- 
holes  of  the  rugged  stone,  and  the  feath- 
ery tufts  of  sea-weed,  defining  all  with  a 
sharpness  that  seems  to  reduce  to  nothing 
the  intervening  stratum  of  fluid,  and 
makes  the  observer  forget  the  unearthly 
character  of  his  picture.  He  seems  to  be 
hanging  in  mid-space,  or  looking  down, 
like  a  bird  from  the  air,  upon  the  land- 
scape below.  Strangely-formed  animals 
people  these  submarine  regions,  and  give 
animation  to  them.  Fishes,  sometimes 
singly,  like  the  sparrows  of  our  streets, 
or  the  warblers  of  our  hedges,  sometimes 
uniting  in  flocks  like  starlings  or  pigeons, 
roam  among  the  crags,  wander  through 
the  thickets  of  the  cUyoB^  or  disperse  and 
shoot  away  in  all  directions,  as  the  shad- 
ow of  the  boat  passes  over  them.  Cary- 
ophyUioB^  GorgonicBy  Sea-anemones,  and 
thousands  of  other  zoophytes,  with  flow- 
er-like petals,  blossom  beneath  the  tem- 
pered rays  of  the  sun,  enjoying  his  un- 
diinmed  brightness,  without  his  raging 
heat.  The  long  and  feathery  kinds  stream 
out  from  the  hollows  of  the  rock,  in  a 
homely  gray  garb  by  day,  but  all  lustrous 
with  sparks  of  living  flame  by  night. 
Enormous  dark-blue  JBblothurioB  creep 
slowly  along  on  the  bottom,  or  mount  the 
perpendicular  rocks  by  means  of  their 
thousand  vesicular  feet ;  and  crhnson  and 
purple  star-fishes  stretch  out  their  long 
radiating  arms,  or  curl  them  hither  and 
thither,  as  they  sit  on  the  projecting  an- 
gles. 

The  MoUuscOy  some  encased  in  stony 
shells,  others  whose  unprotected  naked- 
ness is  compensated  by  their  gorgeous 
colors  or  elegant  forms,  go  gliding  along ; 
while  awkward,  long-legged  sea-spidei*s 
run  over  them  in  their  oblique  courses, 
or  pinch  them  with  their  far-reaching 
claws.  Other  shapes,  resembling  our  lob- 
sters and  prawns,  gambol  among  the 
weeds,  seek  for  an  instant  the  surface,  to 
touch  the  thin  air,  and  then,  with  one 
mighty  stroke  of  their  broad  tail-plates, 
instantly  disappear,  with  the  rapidity  of 
birds,  under  some  friendly  arch  or  over- 
hanging tuft.  And  strange  beings  are 
there,  unknown  to  our  colder  seas :  the 
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SalpcB^  cnrious  raollusk'',  of  glassy  trans- 
parency, which,  linked  together,  form 
long  swimming  chains ;  l^eroes^  like  globes 
of  pure  crystal,  marked  with  meridian 
lines ;  Diphyes^  so  transparent  as  only  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  water  in  which 
they  float  when  the  eye  catbhes  the  re- 
flection of  light  from  their  sides;  and 
StephanomicB,  long  wreaths  or  strings  of 
glassy  flowers,  adorned  with  bright  tints, 
but  so  evanescent  that,  when  transfeiTcd 
to  a  vase,  they  presently  wither  away, 
and  leave  no  trace,  no  cloud,  no  sediment 
behind,  to  tell  that  a  living  form  had  re- 
cently tenanted  that  vacuity  of  clear  water. 
Not  as  on  the  land,  where  the  charm 
of  variety  is  chiefly  given  to  the  land- 
scape by  the  vegetation,  the  luxuriant  ap- 
parel of  the  submarine  prospect  is  mainly 
dependent  on  the  profusion,  the  gayety, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  animal  life ;  and 
this  particularly  in  the  wai'mer  seas. 
Characteristic  as  is  the  luxuriant  develop- 
ment of  vegetable  life  of  the  sea-floor  in 
the  temperate  zones,  the  fullness  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  marine  JFhuna  is  just  as 
prominent  in  the  intertropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions.  Whatever  is  beautiful, 
wondrous,  or  strange  in  the  great  and 
populous  tribes  of  fishes,  molluscs,  crus- 
taceans, stars,  jellies,  and  polvpes,  is 
crowded  into  the  tepid  and  glowing  seas 
of  the  tropics,  rests  on  the  smooth  white 
sands,  clothes  the  rough  cliffs,  clings,  even 
when  the  space  is  before  occupied,  para- 
sitically  to  the  tenants  already  in  occupa- 
tion, or  swims  through  the  free  depths 
and  warm  shallows — while  the  vegeta- 
tion holds  a  very  subordinate  rank,  both 
as  to  variety  of  form  and  species,  ami 
also  as  to  abundance  of  individuals.  It 
has  been  recognized  as  a  law  in  the  upper 
world,  that  animal  life,  being  better 
adapted  to  accommodate  itself  to  out- 
ward circumstances,  is  more  universally 
diffused  than  vegetable  life,  or  at  least 
can  survive  the  privation  of  conditions  or- 
dinarily essential  to  vitality,  longer  than 
vegetation;  and  hence  we  find  the  sub- 
polar seas  swarming  with  whales,  seals, 
birds,  fishes,  and  immense  multitudes  of 
invertebrate  animals,  when  every  trace  of 
vegetation  has  disappeared  in  the  rigor- 
•ous  climate,  and  the  frosty  sea  nourishes 
no  sea-weed  in  its  bosom.  The  same  law 
appears  to  prevail  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  ;  for,  as  we  descend  into  its  pro- 
found recesses,  vegetable  life  ceases  at  a 
moderate  depth ;  while  from  the   recesses 


to  which  no  ray  of  light  has  ever  strug- 
gled, JFbraminiferay  Jmfusoriay  and  other 
classes  of  animal  existences,  are  bronght 
up  by  the  sounding-line  in  vast  profusion. 
Sir  Arthur  de  Capell  Broke  has  drawn 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  singularly 
transparent  sea  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 
"As  we  passed  slowly,'*  he  observes, 
"  over  the  surface,  the  bottom,  which 
here  was  in  general  a  white  sand,  was 
clearly  visible,  with  its  minutest  objects, 
where  the  depth  was  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  fathoms.  During  the  whole 
course  of  the  tour  I  made,  nothing  ap- 
peared to  me  so  extraordinary  as  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  deep,  unvailed  to 
the  eye.  The  surface  of  the  ocean  was 
un raffled  by  the  slightest  breeze,  and  the 
gentle  splashing  of  the  oars  scarcely  dis- 
turbed it.  Hanging  over  the  gnnwale  of 
the  boat,  with  wonder  and  delight  I  ^azed 
on  the  slowly-moving  scene  below.  Where 
the  bottom  was  sandy,  the  different  kinds 
of  AsteriaSj  JSohinuSj  and  even  the  small- 
est shells,  appeared  at  that  great  depth 
conspicuous  to  the  eye ;  and  the  water 
seemed,  in  some  measure,  to  have  the 
effect  of  a  magnifier,  by  enlarging  the 
objects  like  a  telescope,  and  bringing 
them  seemingly  nearer.  Now,  creeping 
along,  we  saw,  far  beneath,  the  rugged 
sides  of  a  mountain  rising  towards  our 
boat,  the  base  of  which,  perhaps,  was 
hidden  some  miles  in  the  great  deep  below. 
Though  moving  on  a  level  surface,  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  we  were  ascending 
the  height  under  us ;  and,  when  we  passed 
over  its  summit,  which  rose  in  appearance 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  our  boat,  and 
came  again  to  the  descent,  which  on  this 
side  was  suddenly  perpendicular,  and 
overlooking  a  watery  gulf,  as  we  pushed 
ourselves  gently  over  tlie  last  point  of  it, 
it  seemed  as  if  we  had  thrown  ourselves 
down  this  precipice;  the  illusion, from  the 
crystal  clearness  of  the  deep,  actually 
producing  a  start.  Now  we  came  again  to 
a  plain,  and  passed  slowly  over  the  subma- 
nne  forests  and  meadows,  which  appeared 
in  the  expanse  below ;  inhabited,  doubt- 
less, by  thousands  of  animals,  to  which 
they  afford  both  food  and  shelter — ani- 
mals unknown  to  man ;  and  I  could  some- 
times observe  large  fishes  of  singular 
shapes  gliding  soilly  through  the  watery 
thickets,  unconscious  of  what  was  moving 
above  them.  As  we  proceeded,  the  bot- 
tom became  no  longer  visible ;  its  fairy 
scenes  gi'adually  faded  to  the  view,  tad 
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were  lost  in  the  dark  green  depths  of  the 
ocean.*' 

But  none  of  these  peeps  beneath  the  sur- 
face give  ns  the  sHghtest  idea  of  the  depths 
of  the  ocean.  Where  and  what  is  the 
ocean  floor  in  "  bhie  water  ?"  Until  with- 
in a  very  few  yeai*s  this  question  remained 
without  an  answer,  and  deep-sea  sound- 
ings were  only  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Many  enterprising  officers  in  the  navies 
of  Europe  had  made  essays  to  get  bottom 
in  the  open  ocean ;  some  with  the  com- 
mon ^^  deep-sea  line,"  some  with  spun- 
yarn,  and  some  with  a  slender  thread  of 
silk  ;  but  all  had  proceeded  upon  the  as- 
sumption that,  as  soon  as  the  weight 
tonched  the  bottom,  either  the  shock 
would  be  perceptible  to  the  hand,  or  the 
line  would  instantly  slacken,  and  cease  to 
run  off  the  reel. 

These  assumptions  were,  however,  fal- 
lacious. It  is  found  that  the  diminution 
of  weight,  caused  by  the  resting  of  the 
lead,  when  vast  lengths  of  line  are  out,  is 
not  perceptible  to  the  human  hand ;  and, 
moreover,  that  there  are  currents  in  the 
profundities  of  the  sea  which  belly-out 
and  carry  away  the  line  long  after  the 
plummet  is  at  rest ;  and  this  even  when, 
owing  to  the  freedom  from  the  current 
of  the  superficial  strata,  the  line  appears 
to  be  perpendicular.  Thus  immense 
lengths  of  line  were  nin  out,  but  no  satis- 
factory soundings  were  obtained. 

Then  other  devices  were  projected. 
One  thought  that  a  charge  of  powder,  in 
a  sort  of  shell,  might  be  exploded  by  the 
shock  of  striking  the  bottom,  and  that 
the  reverberation  being  heard  at  the  sur- 
fjice,  a  judgment  might  be  formed  of  the 
depth,  from  the  rate  at  which  sound  is 
known  to  travel  through  water.  But  the 
experiment  did  not  answer  expectation. 
The  shell  exploded,  but  the  suiiace  gave 
no  sign.  Sounding-plummets  were  con- 
structed, having  a  column  of  air  within 
them,  which  would  indicate  the  amount 
of  pressure  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 
In  moderate  depths  these  answered  well ; 
but  in  gi'eat  deeps,  just  when  their  aid 
was  wanted,  they  failed ;  for  the  instrument 
could  not  be  constructed  of  sufficient 
strength  to  withstand  the  enormous  pres- 
sure of  a  weight  equal  to  some  hundred 
atmospheres. 

It  was  proposed  by  one  mechanician  to 
adapt  the  principle  of  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph to  deep-sea  soundings.  The  wire, 
properly  coated,  was  to  be  laid  up  in  the 


sounding  line,  and  to  the  plummet  was 
attached  machinery,  so  contrived  that  at 
the  increase  of  every  hundred  fathoms, 
and  b^  means  of  the  additional  pressure, 
the  circuit  would  be  restored,  and  a 
message  would  come  up  to  tell  how  many 
hundred  fathoms  the  plummet  had  travel- 
ed down.  This  brilliant  idea  could  not, 
however,  be  made  sufficiently  simple  for 
practical  avail. 

Lieutenant  Maury  had  a  curious  con- 
trivance executed  under  his  own  direction. 
To  the  lead  was  attached,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  screw-propeller,  a  small  piece 
of  clock-work  for  registering  the  number  of 
revolutions  made  by  the  little  screw  during 
the  descent ;  and  it  having  been  ascertain- 
ed, by  experiment  in  shallow  water,  that 
the  apparatus  in  descending  would  cause 
the  propeller  to  make  one  revolution  for 
every  fathom  of  perpendicular  descent, 
hands,  provided  with  the  power  of  self- 
registration,  were  attached  to  a  dial,  and 
the  instrument  was  complete.  Mr.  Mauiy 
says  that  it  worked  beautifully  in  mode- 
rate depths,  but  failed  in  blue  water,  from 
the  difficulty  of  hauling  it  up  if  the  line 
used  were  small,  and  of  getting  it  down  if 
it  were  lar^e.  But  we  do  not  see,  from 
his  description,  how  it  was  to  be  known 
when  the  plummet  was  at  the  bottom. 

As  in  all  such  cases,  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments only  stimulated  invention. 
Somebody  suggested  that  a  quantity  of 
common  wrapping-twine,  marked  off  into 
lengths  of  a  hundred  fathoms,  and  rolled 
on  a  reel  in  a  definite  quantity,  would 
make  a  good  deep-sea  line,  with  a  cannon- 
ball  for  a  plummet.  It  was  thought  that 
ns  soon  as  the  ball  was  on  the  bottom,  the 
reel  would  stop ;  then  the  twine  being  cut 
away,  and  the  remainder  measured,  the 
length  run  off  would  be  known,  and  the 
depth  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  cannon- 
ball  and  a  few  pounds  of  shop-twine.  The 
simple  suggestion  was  presently  adopted, 
and  some  very  deep  casts  were  reported ; 
thirty-four  thousand,  thirty-nine  thousand, 
forty-six  thousand,  and  fifty  thousand  feet 
of  line  were  run  off,  but  no  bottom  found, 
except  in  the  third  of  these  cases,  up- 
on which  circumstances  afterward  threw 
doubt.  It  was  only  now  discovered  that 
in  great  depths  the  lino  would  never  cease 
to  run  out  of  its  own  accord ;  so  that  there 
were  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
shot  had  reached  the  bottom. 

These  experiments  were  not,  however, 
lost  labor.    For  by  invariably  using  a  ball 
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of  the  same  form  and  weiglit,  and  twine 
of  the  same  make,  it  was  found  that  the 
rate  of  descent  was  according  to  a  regu- 
larly diminishing  scale.  This  having  been 
well  ascertained,  it  could  be  determined 
with  approximate  accuracy  when  the  shot 
ceast;d  to  carry  out  the  twine,  and  when 
it  bc^an  to  run  in  obedience  to  the  current 
alone ;  for  this  latter  power  was  uniform, 
while  the  former  was  regularly  retardating. 

Though  the  depth  of  the  profound  sea 
was  thus  ascertainable,  no  tidings  as  yet 
had  come  up  from  it.  The  ball  and  twine 
were  sacrificed,  as  it  was  impracticable  to 
weigh  the  ball  with  so  slight  a  thread,  from 
80  vast  a  depth.  But  a  beautiful  contriv- 
ance was  now  invented  by  Lieutenant 
Brooke,  U.S.N.,  by  which  the  long  desir- 
ed object  was  at  length  achieved,  and 
specimens  were  brought  up  from  the  very 
floor  of  the  ocean.  It  is  a  most  simple 
affair.  The  ball  (a  64  lb.  shot)  is  perforat- 
ed perpendicularly,  to  admit  a  rod,  which 
is  hollow  at  the  end,  and  armed  with 
grease,  to  slide  freely  through  it.  The 
rod  at  its  upper  end  bears  two  arms  work- 
ing on  hinges,  to  which  the  sounding-line 
is  attached,  and  which,  while  the  line  is 
strained,  are  kept  projecting  obliquely  up- 
ward&  A  tape  suspends  the  ball,  fastened 
by  two  rings,  which  are  slipped  over  the 
ends  of  the  arms.  The  moment  the  end 
of  the  rod  touches  the  bottom,  the  line 
slackens,  the  arms  drop,  the  rings  slip  off, 
and  the  ball  is  loose.  Then  the  rod  alone 
is  drawn  up,  with  a  specimen  of  the  sand 
or  mud,  or  whatever  else  may  be  at  the 
bottom,  adhering  to  the  '^  arming,"  as  the 
grease  is  called. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  ?  That  in  no 
case  in  which  reliable  soundings  have  been 
obtained,  do€»  the  depth  exceed  twenty- 
iive  thousand  feet,  or  something  less  than 
five  miles.  This  is  in  the  North  Atlantic ; 
but  experiments  are  yet  far  too  few  to 
allow  it  to  be  predicated  with  certainty 
that  much  greater  depressions  do  not 
exist  in  other  oceans. 

Across  this  ocean  it  is  found  that  a  re- 
markable causeway  or  elevated  rid^e  of 
table-ground  runs,  connecting  the  shores 
of  the  British  Isles  with  Newfoundland. 
The  availability  of  this  causeway  for  a  sub- 
marine telegraph  was  instantly  seen,  and 
it  has  received  the  name  of  the  Telegraphic 
Plateau.  The  bold  attempt  to  connect 
the  two  sides  of  the  ocean  with  an  electric 
wire,  its  transient  success,  and  its  subse- 
quent failure,  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our 


readers ;  and  we  need  not  further  allude 
to  these  facts,  except  to  say  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  men  best  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  scheme,  when  certain  ele- 
ments of  failure,  already  recognized,  are 
eliminated. 

According  to  Maury,  the  coating  of  iron 
wire  coiled  around  the  conductor  should 
be  omitted,  as  serving  no  good  purpose, 
as  immensely  increasing  the  size  and 
weiglit,  and  therefore  the  difficulty  of  ma- 
nipulation, as  well  as  the  cost,  and  as 
throwing  a  needless  strain  upon  the  straight 
conducting  lineof  copper  wires.  He  would 
adopt  the  "  Rogers  cord,"  which  consists 
of  a  conducting  wire  braided,  whip-cord 
fashion,  with  bobbin  or  twine,  after  insu- 
lation, and  then  protected  with  a  cement, 
which  shields  the  gutta-percha  from  in- 
jury ;  the  whole  cord  being  so  slender  and 
easily  handled  that  a  single  ship  may  carry 
the  whole,  and  "  pay"  it  out  as  sho  pro- 
ceeds. The  weight  of  the  Rogers  cord  is 
so  slight  as  to  carry  it  down  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  or  two  per  hour ;  it  is  not  stouter 
than  the  ordinary  log-line,  so  that  it  can 
be  readily  paid  out.  The  amount  of 
"  slack "  required  to  feed  the  currents  is 
not  nearly  so  great  as  is  generally  suppos- 
ed, because  the  set  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
lies  so  nearly  parallel  with  the  course  of 
the  wire,  that  for  a  great  part  of  the  way 
the  current  would  scarcely  throw  the  cable 
out  of  its  proper  line.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, a  current  of  two  knots  an  honr,  for 
ihu  entire  distance,  and  its  course  to  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  cable,  the  cord,  being 
paid  out  with  ten  per  cent,  of  slack,  will 
sink  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour ;  the 
current  may  be  granted  to  extend  to  the 
maximum  depth  of  half  a  mile ;  any  given 
part  of  the  cord,  therefore,  as  it  goes  out, 
occupies  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  sinking 
through  this  distance.  During  this  inter- 
val alone  is  it  subject  to  the  current,  which 
sweeps  it  half  a  mile  to  the  lefl  of  the 
ship^s  course,  going  eastward  ;  after  which 
it  sinks  perpendicularly  through  the  still 
water,  till  it  reaches  the  bottom. 

The  result  would  be,  not  a  sinuous  but 
nearly  a  straight  course,  only  running  uni- 
formly half  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  track 
of  the  ship. 

But  what  proof  is  there  of  the  eidst- 
ence  of  such  a  stratum  of  still  water  at 
the  bottom?  A  beautiful  and  convinc- 
ing proof,  derived  from  the  organisms 
that  have  l>een  brought  up  from  tnk  very 
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plateau  by  Brooke's  sounding  apparatus — 
its  first  trophies.  The  naval  officer  who 
made  the  casts  removed  from  the  cup  of 
the  rod  a  little  column  of  what  he  judged 
to  be  a  smooth  unctuous  day.  This,  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions,  he  oarefully 
labeled  and  preserved,  and  on  his  return 
to  poit  trausmilted  the  specimens  to  the 
proper  board.  They  were  immediately 
sent  for  examination  to  eminent  miorosco- 
pists  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States, 
and  proved  to  be  of  great  interest.  The 
whole  of  the  little  packets  of  supposed 
day  were  found  to  be  actually  composed 
of  minute  shells  of  microscopic  animals, 
not  a  pai-ticle  of  sand  or  gravel  or  mud 
being  discoverable  among  them.  The 
great  majority  of  these  shells  were  of  a 
calcareous  nature,  and  belonged  to  that 
group  of  lowly  animals  known  as  Faram- 
inifera.  There  were,  however,  among 
them  a  few  silicious  shells  of  those  dis- 
puted organisms  which  are  so  keenly  oo- 
capying  the  attention  of  microscopic  sa- 
vans— the  Diatomdcem.  These  exquisitely- 
formed  shells  consist  of  films  of  lime  and 
flint,  so  delicate  tliatavery  little  abi*aaion, 
a  very  slight  degree  of  violence,  is  suf- 
ficient to  break  them  up  into  minute  frag- 
ments; yet  the  specimens  ijoere  aJmost 
unifcrmly  perfect.  The  inference  is  then 
irresistible,  that  on  that  quiet  iloor  the 
countless  generations  of  little  shells  lie  as 
they  fall,  gently  dropping,  like  the  sofl 
flakes  of  snow  on  a  calm  winter's  day, 
through  an  atmosphere  of  water  whose 
density  no  motion  agitates,  where  there 
is  not  current  enous^h  to  rub  their  tender 
forms  one  against  the  other,  nor  to  sweep 
among  their  millions  a  grain  of  the  finest 
sand,  or  the  least  atom  of  gravel  from 
the  steep  sides  of  the  Grand  Bank,  that 
rises  like  a  vast  mountain  of  rock  from  the 
very  edge  of  the  plateau. 

Professor  Bailey,  who  examined  these 
deposits,  assumes  that  these  countless  hosts 
of  animalcules  did  not  die,  much  less  live, 
on  the  spot  where  they  are  found.  It  is 
probable  that  at  that  vast  depth  total 
darkness  reigns  perpetually,  no  ray  of 
light  from  the  sun  having  power  to  strug- 
gle through  a  layer  of  water  two  miles  in 
thickness.  Could  they  bear  this  priva- 
tion ?  It  is  scarcely  supposable  that  their 
tender  tissues  could  sustain  the  pressure 
of  so  great  a  column  of  water,  equal  to 
the  weight  of  four  hundred  atmospheres. 
In  all  probability  they  lived  near  the  sur- 
face, perhaps  finding  their  range  of  motion 


and  their  support  in  the  immense  fields 
of  floating  weed — the  Sargassum — that 
cover  the  area  of  the  Gulf  Stream — that 
wondrous  mighty  river  of  warm  water 
that  pursues  its  unerring  track  throu^d 
the  broad  Atlantic,  as  steadily,  and  with- 
in as  well-defined  bounds,  as  the  Thames 
through  the  plains  oi  Middlesex,  or  the 
Amazon  through  the  forests  of  Brazil. 
Here,  on  the  countless  stems  and  leaves 
and  vesicles  of  the  yellow  weed,  amidst  a 
vast  profusion  of  other  animal  life,  they 
probably  sported,  enjoying  the  ffenial  in- 
fluences of  tropical  light  and  neat,  and 
carrying  with  them,  in  the  warm  surface- 
waters  of  the  Gulf,  the  same  favorable 
conditions  of  existence,  long  afler  the 
swiftly-speeding  stream  had  carried  them 
beyond  the  tropical  latitudes. 

But,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  of  the  tiny 
population — populous  beyond  all  parallels 
drawn  from  the  dense  crowds  of  London 
or  the  teeming  millions  of  China — were 
dying  ;  and  as  they  died,  they  slowly  fell 
from  the  floating  weed,  and  partially  sus- 
tained awhile  by  the  gases  formed  in  their 
decomposing  tissues,  during  which  the 
superficial  currents  might  softly  wafl  them 
many  a  league,  they  at  length  reached 
the  distant  bottom.  Then  gently  drop- 
ping, perhaps  on  some  huge  anchor,  or 
water-logged  hull,  their  never-ceasing  ac- 
cumulations would  gradually  hide  the 
mass  under  a  fleecy  covering,  ^^  presenting 
the  rounded  appearance  which  is  seen 
over  the  body  of  the  traveler  who  has 
perished  in  the  snow-storm."  * 

Other  specimens  have  since  then  been 
obtained  from  other  seas.  From  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  vicin- 
ity of  Kamtchatka,  Behring's  Straits,  and 
the  region  south-cast  of  Papua,  the  ocean- 
bottom  has  yielded  samples.  From  this 
last  locality,  at  a  depth  of  thirteen  thous- 
and teet,  the  remains  of  abundant  animal- 
cules come ;  but  they  are  of  a  different 
class  from  those  which  occupy  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  calcareous  J^cmiinifera  be- 
ing almost  wanting.  Instead  of  these 
there  occur  the  strange  shells  of  Pofyey^ 
tinOj  and  some  Diatamacecs^  but  princi- 
pally the  flinty  spioula  of  sponges.  Vari- 
ous forms  of  these  occur,  but  mostly  of 
the  types  which  we  are  familiar  with  in 
our  native  species ;  long  straight  needles, 
fine-drawn  spindles,  glass -headed  pine, 
and  three-rayed  stars. 

♦  Maurjr. 
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This  result  is  interesting.  These  seas 
are  full  of  coral-reefs ;  they  are  the  very 
metropolis  of  the  corals  and  madrepores. 
To  these  is  allotted  the  duty  of  separat- 
ing the  lime  held  in  solution  by  the  sea 
water,  and  to  the  mollusks,  whose  mass- 
ive shells  swarm  on  every  bank,  and  form 
a  broad  white  band  or  long  high-water 
mark  on  every  beach.  These  artisans  al- 
most monopolize  the  lime-works  of  the 
South  Pacific,  and  leave  comparatively 
little  calcareous  matter  for  the  chambered 
and  perforated  dwellings  of  the  tiny 
Foraminifera,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
flint-glass  workers  find  a  fair  field  for  their 
delicate  chemistry,  and  spin  their  brilliant 
structures  unimpeded.  But  there  seems 
less  of  the  silicions  than  of  the  calcareous 
element  in  the  warmer  seas,  and  these  op- 
erations are  there  comparatively  few. 

Here,  again,  the  microscope  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  perfectly  uninjured  condition 
of  the  most  part  of  these  very  fragile  or- 
ganisms. Some  of  the  shells  even  retained 
their  soft  fleshy  parts  when  subjected  to 
examination.  It  does  not  follow  as  abso- 
lutely certain,  however,  that  they  were 
alive  when  collected  at  such  vast  depths. 
The  enormous  pressure  qf  the  superin- 
cumbent water  may  have  a  tendency  to 
prevent,  or  at  least  to  retard,  decomposi- 
tion ;  and  the  bodies,  if  they,  in  any  cases, 
sink  so  rapidly  as  to  reach  the  great  pro- 
fundities before  the  soft  parts  are  dissipat- 
ed, may  possibly  retain  them  for  an  in- 
definite period.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  interesting  to  find  the  same  testimony 
to  the  uninterrupted  stillness  of  the  depths 
of  ocean  in  these  antipodean  regions,  as 
was  recorded  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
Atlantic ;  and  especially  when,  as  was  the 
case,  results  exactly  similar  were  yielded 
by  the  casts  obtained  from  the  icy  seas  of 
Kamtchatka  and  Behring^s  Straits.  Here, 
too,  the  deposits  are  wholly  silicions,  and 
are  principally  rich  in  the  remains  of  the 
DicUomaceoe, 

While  these  resnlts  were  being  obtained 
with  the  newly-invented  sounding  appara- 
tus of  Brooke,  H.M.S.  Herald  was  en- 
gaged ou  a  surveying  cruise  in  the  Pacific ; 
and  her  surgeon,  Mr.  Macdonald,  an  ac- 
complished naturalist,  was  pursuing  simi- 
lar investigations  of  the  deep-sea  bottom. 
He  found  the  Foraminifera  in  very  con- 
siderable abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Fiji  Islands,  at  a  depth  of  upwards  of  six 
thousand  feet ;  and,  what  is  a  fact  of  great  j 
interest  in  connection  with  these  vast  buri- ' 


al  grounds,  he  observed  considerable  num- 
bers of  the  living  animalcules  adhering  to 
the  fronds  of  the  smaller  marine  Algae, 
either  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
or  growing  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Islands ;  so  that  the  abundant  appearance 
of  the  dead  shells  of  these  tiny  animals 
in  the  sand  of  every  beach,  and  in  every 
sea-bottom  fathomed  by  the  armed  lead, 
was  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  How 
inconceivably  numerous  these  remains  of 
animal  life  really  are  in  the  sands  of  the 
shore,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  in 
addition  to  that  already  mentioned,  that 
in  some  beach-sands  upwards  of  half  of 
the  entire  bulk  is  composed  of  the  micro- 
scopic shells.  Plancus  counted  six  thous- 
and in  an  ounce  of  sand  from  the  Adiiatic, 
and  D'Orbigny  estimated  the  number 
in  a  pound  of  sand  from  the  Caiibbean 
Sea  at  no  less  than  three  million  eight 
hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand — nearly 
four  millions  of  individual  animals  I 

Macdonald  observes,  that  the  spicula  of 
Sponges  and  Asteroid  Polypes,  and  the 
minute  embryonic  shells  of  Gastropoda^ 
PteropodOy  and  Conchiferc^  are  usually 
found  with  the  Foraminifera  in  the 
soundings  which  he  has  examined.  The 
pelagic  shells,  or  those  which  through 
life  rove  freely  through  the  sea,  descend 
into  the  profound  recesses  after  death  by 
their  own  gravitation  ;  but  the  others  are 
washed  off  from  everv  coast  and  reef; 
millions  of  organic  and  almost  indestruc- 
tible forms  thus  combining  every  day  and 
hour  to  enrich  the  dark  and  solitary  bed 
of  the  ocean,  and  to  smoothen  its  rugge<l 
surface.  The  muddy  bottom  of  the  sea 
outside  the  Capes  of  Port  Jackson  is  near- 
ly altogether  composed  of  such  materials, 
as  is  that  which  fringes  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  coast  of  North  America, 
and  other  vast  regions. 

A  few  particulars  of  the  life-history  of 
these  atoms,  which  play  a  part  so  import- 
ant in  the  physical  economy  of  the  earth, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 
The  older  conchologists  were  acquiunted 
with  a  iew  shells  of  microscopic  minnte- 
ness,  some  of  which  closely  resembled  in 
form  that  of  the  Nautilus,  and,  like  it, 
were  found  to  be  divided  into  sucoessivc 
chambers.  For  a  long  time  these  tiny 
forms  were  considered  as  Mollnsca,  and 
belonging  to  that  highest  typo  of  stmc- 
tnre  which  includes  the  Nautilus  and  oth- 
er Cuttles,  instead  of  taking  their  rank, 
as  they  are  now  known  to  do,  among  th<> 
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very  simplest  deyelopraents  of  animal  ex- 
istence. The  chambers  communicating 
by  several  apertures,  they  were  named 
Fordminifera ;  and  that  appellation  is 
now^  found  to  have  a  further  appropriate- 
ness, from  the  cunous  fact  that  their 
shells,  which  are  exclusively  formed  of 
lime,  are  perforated  with  minute  orifices, 
often  so  numerous  and  approximate  as  to 
impart  a  sieve-like  character  to  the  struc- 
ture. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  how- 
ever, M.  Dujardin  announced  the  true 
condition  of  these  little  creatures.  Their 
soft  parts  consist  of  a  homogeneous  jelly 
or  glaire,  without  any  distinction  of  or- 
gans, which  fills  the  chambers  with  its 
clear  transparent  colorless  pulp,  and  is  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  pushing  out  ir- 
regular prolongations  of  its  own  substance 
in  every  direction,  and  from  every  part  of 
its  surface.  These  prolongations  take  the 
forms  of  expanded  films  of  excessive  tenu- 
ity, or  lengthened  threads  of  a  viscid 
semi-fiuid,  which  coalesce  and  unite  with 
contact,  or  are  separated  and  drawn  out 
iu  so  great  an  irregularity  as  to  show  that 
tbey  are  not  inclosed  in  any  skin  or  mem- 
brane. The  extensions  often  reach  to  a 
length  thrice  or  four  times  that  of  the 
shell,  and  may  be  seen  and  watched  in  an 
interesting  manner,  when  the  living  i^oram* 
inifer  is  placed  in  a  drop  of  water  with- 
in the  glasses  of  an  animalcule-cell  of  the 
microscope,  and  allowed  to  remain  a  few 
hours  perfectly  undisturbed.  We  see  the 
pseudopodiaj  as  these  projections  are  call- 
ed, protruding  their  tips  from  various 
sarfacc- apertures  of  the  shell,  and  then 
gradually — so  gradually  that  the  eye  can 
not  recognize  the  process — stretching  and 
expanding  their  threads  and  films  of  deli- 
cate sarcode,  till  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  these  will  be  found  to  reach  almost 
from  side  to  side  of  the  glass  cell.  The 
extension  is  generally  in  two  opposite  di 
rections,  corresponding  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  shell ;  though  the  branched  and  va- 
riously connected  films  often  diverge  con- 
siderably to  either  side  of  this  line,  giving 
to  the  whole  a  more  or  less  fan-like  figure. 
This  array,  so  very  deliberately  put  forth, 
is  very  rapidly  withdrawn  on  any  disturb- 
ance being  given  to  the  little  operator ;  as 
when  the  water  in  the  cell  is  agitated  by 
a  sudden  jar  on  the  table,  and  especially 
by  slightly  moving  or  turning  the  glass 
cell-cover. 

It  is  manifest  from  distinct,  though  small, 


changes  of  position  in  the  shell,  whilo 
these  elongations  arc  going  on  under  ob- 
servation, that  it  is  by  means  of  the  adhe- 
sion to  extraneous  objects,  and  the  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  pseudopodiUj 
that  the  animal  drags  its  shell  along  a  fix- 
ed body.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
Mr.  Macdonald  finds  the  Foraminifera  in 
the  Pacific,  in  general,  attached  to  sea- 
weeds, and  other  foreign  bodies,  by  a 
short,  thick  footstalk,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Zepas^  and  so  precluded 
from  the  possibility  of  locomotion.  With 
his  very  extensive  opportunities  of  observ- 
ation on  the  living  forms  in  the  South  Sea, 
he  professes  to  have  "  never  been  able  to 
discover  their  branched  paeudopodia^  or 
the  slightest  evidence  of  the  crawling 
movement  which  they  are  reputed  to  ex- 
hibit." In  those  of  the  European  seas, 
however,  these  powers  have  been  seen  by 
too  many  accurate  observers  to  leave  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  facts.  Wo  have 
kept  some  of  the  more  familiar  British 
forms  iu  aquaria  for  months,  and  have 
seen  them  crawling  every  day  (especially 
by  night)  over  all  parts  of  the  vessel  and 
its  contained  seaweeds.  It  may  bo  that 
Mr.  Macdonald,  pursuing  his  researches 
on  ship-board,  was  not  able  to  afiford  his 
specimens  the  continuance  of  absolute 
stillness  which  is  essentially  indispensable 
to  their  activity. 

The  sustenance  of  these  simple  bodies  is 
secured  by  the  enveloping  and  adhering 
powers  of  the  sarcode.  The  pseudopodia 
are  food-gatherers  as  well  as  instruments 
of  locomotion.  They  explore  the  vicinity 
of  the  animal,  feeling  about  in  all  direc- 
tions; any  animalcule,  or  simple  plant, 
more  minute  than  themselves — any  stray 
Diatom,  or  Desmid,or  Alga,  or  Infusorium, 
or  embryo  Mollusk,  or  Sponge-gemmule, 
or  any  particle  of  decomposing  organic 
matter,  touched,  is  instantly  entangled 
and  laid  hold  of  by  these  viscous  hands : 
the  sarcode  envelops  and  covers  it,  and 
then,  contracting,  draws  it  into  the  in- 
terior, where  it  may  sometimes  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  eye,  through  the  transpar- 
ency of  the  shell.  There  is  no  mouth,  no 
stomach,  no  digestive  canal ;  but  the  ho- 
mogeneous jelly  appears  to  have  power 
of  assimilating  the  nutrient  juices  of  the 
food  in  any  and  every  part  alike;  and 
hence  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  part  of 
the  surface  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  food — it  is  there  embraced,  and,  as  one 
may  say,  swallowed,  and  there  digested  ; 
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80  tlmt  any  part  of  the  simple  glairy  body 
may  become  a  temporary  mouth  or  an  im- 
provised stomach.  Generally,  the  residu- 
ary portion  of  the  food-pellet  is  slowly 
pushed  out  and  rejected  at  the  nearest 
point  of  the  sm-fuce,  but  not  always; 
for  these  exuvisB  sometimes  accumulate 
in  considerable  numbers,  so  as  even  to 
choke  up  a  large  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
shell. 

Nearly  two  thousand  species  of  these 
little  creatures  have  been  distinguished, 
and  they  are  doubtless  much  more  numer- 
ous than  this ;  aU  are  not  microscopic, 
some  of  the  oceanic  species  being  of  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  and  some  even  as  large 
as  a  crown-piece.  There  is  great  diversity 
of  form  in  the  shells;  some  are  straight 
or  curved  rods ;  some  conical ;  some  have 
the  shape  of  elegant  vases  or  bottles  ; 
some  are  orbicular,  many  discoid,  and 
the  majority  spiral.  The  shell  appears 
to  be  invariably  simple  in  its  first  stage, 
being  deposited  around  a  primal  nodule 
of  sarcode ;  this  is  the  first  chamber : 
buds  develop  themselves  in  succession 
from  this,  each  of  which  deposits  its  cal- 
careous chanaber:  thus  successive  cham- 
bers are  formed.  If  these  buddings  take 
place  in  a  right  Hue,  the  mature  shell  will 
be  rod-like,  or  necklace  Tike ;  but  if  the 
axis  of  development  incline  slightly  to  one 
sido,  a  curved  rod,  or  row  of  beads,  will 
result ;  if  this  inclination  be  in  excess,  a 
spiral  growth  will  be  formed,  the  charac- 
ter of  which  will  be  modified  by  the  ratio 
of  increase  of  the  successive  chambers,  and 
by  their  ventricose  or  parallel-sided  form. 
A  very  prevalent  type  in  the  Pacific  is 
that  of  the  Orbitiilites^  which  very  much 
resembles  a  coin  in  its  circularity,  flatness, 
and  comparative  thickness ;  and  a  species 
from  the  Australian  coast  equals  a  six- 
pence in  size.  This  pretty  shell  is  made 
up  of  a  number  of  thin  concentric  circles, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  many  flat- 
tened chambers,  communicating  by  minute 


orifices  with  those  of  its  own  range,  and 
also  of  the  ranges  within  and  without  it. 
In  this  type,  the  central  or  primal  cell 
is  comparatively  large,  of  pear-like  form, 
and  is  almost  surrounded  by  a  secondary 
chamber,  which  is  far  larger  than  any  of 
the  rest. 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  fbramini/era^ 
are  the  Polycystina  —  shell-bearing  ani* 
raals,  of  even  more  extreme  minuteness — 
which  have  been  only  recently  made 
known,  but  which  are  found  to  exist,  in 
considerable  abundance,  in  the  oceanic  de- 
posits, and  to  be  still  more  numerous  in 
certain  geological  formations.  They  have 
been  recognized  by  Ehrenberg  in  the 
chalks  and  marls  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts — as  Sicily,  Greece,  and  North  Afri- 
ca— and  in  the  diatomaceous  deposits  of 
Bermuda  and  Virginia ;  and  in  the  island 
of  Barbadoes,  the  rock  of  a  very  extensive 
district  has  been  found  by  the  great  Prus- 
sian microscopist  to  be  almost  entirely 
composed  of  Polycystine  shells,  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  Foraminifera  and 
DiatomaceoBy  and  with  calcareous  earth, 
which  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  corals — all  oceanic 
organisms.  Some  three  hundred  species 
of  Polycyatina  have  been  detected  in  the 
Barbadoes  strata,  chiefly  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Sir  R.  Schomburgk.  The  class 
differs  from  the  Foraminiferay  in  the  ci^ 
cumstance  that  the  shells  are  siticious  in- 
stead of  calcareous ;  their  foi*ms  are  even 
more  bizarre^  and  often  possess  remarkable 
elegance  and  beauty.  A  prevailing  type 
of  form  is  a  sort  of  dome  or  cupola,  with 
an  apical  prolongation  of  spine,  and  ter- 
minating in  three  equidistant  spines  be- 
low ;  their  walls  beautifully  fenestrated 
with  large  angular  or  circular  perforations, 
and,  both  externally  and  internally,  exqui- 
sitely sculptured,  so  that  they  have  been 
compared  with  "  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  hollow  ivory  balls  carved  by  the 
Chinese." 
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ROMANCE      IN      JAPAN.* 


"Man  must  live,'*  and  he  lives  even  in 
Japan.  The  Japanese  is  cradled  amid 
earthquakes  and  hurricanes.  A  conflagra- 
tion of  some  of  the  slight  wooden  houses 
which  he  inhabits  is  of  nightly  occurrence 
He  feeds  mainly  on  rice,  and  his  only 
liquor  is  rice-beer  of  a  very  fiery  and  un- 
wholesome quality.  His  highest  sartorial 
effort  has  only  achieved  a  dressing-gown 
without  pockets,  and  he  has  no  shoes  for 
himself  or  his  horses,  except  such  as  are 
made  of  straw !  But  as  Pinto  found  that 
the  Japanese,  who  had  never  seen  a  musket 
before  his  arrival,  had  made  a  considera- 
ble number  of  such  fire-arms  before  his 
departure,  so,  in  later  times,  they  have 
fabricated  first-rate  horse-shoes  of  iron  for 
Europeans.  Wo  are  told  that  seven 
eighths  of  the  entire  surface  of  his  native 
islauds  are  naturally  barren  and  mountain- 
ous. Until  yesterday,  and  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  to  leave  his  country 
was  a  capital  crime,  and  to  prevent  his 
escape  all  ships  must  be  left  open  at  the 
stern.  Then  he  is  subject  to  an  omnipres- 
ent espionage.  Nobody  knows  who  may 
not  be  "  wanted,"  and  nobody  is  free. 
For  example,  the  Nemesis  of  absolutism 
seems  to  have  won  its  greatest  success  in 
the  person  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  He 
is  styled  Mikaddo,  or  Sublime  Porte.  He 
is  the  fountain  whence  flow  all  Japanese 
honors  and  titles,  both  lay  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal. He  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  a 
chief  who  founded  the  insular  monarchy 
nearly  seven  centuries  before  Christ ! 
Nay  more,  while  all  the  Japanese  claim 
kindred  with  the  gods  who  once  ruled  in 
visible  presence  in  Japonia,  the  "  Great 
Door"  is  the  direct  representative  and 
heir  of  the  supreme  sun-goddess  herself. 
While  he  lives,  all  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful are  supposed  to  enter  the  unseen 
through  the  Sublime  Door;  and,  at  his 

*Steh»  Wandschimte  in  (?€$talten  der  Veradn' 
glichen  Welt  Ein  japanischer  Roman  im  Original* 
tcxbe,  Munmt  den  Facsimiles  von  57  japanischen 
Holzschnitten,  ftbersetzt  und  herauagegeben  Toa 
I>r.  August  Pfitzmaier.  Wien.  Aus  der  kaiserl- 
kdnigl.    Uof- uod  StaatsDnickerei,  1847. 


death,  he  receives  honorable  apotheosis. 
Nevertheless,  so  long  as  he  occupies  the 
mortal  body,  the  Mikaddo  dwells  in  a 
charmed  circle,  environed  by  inexorable 
ceremonials — as  idle  as  a  painted  Jupiter 
in  painted  clouds,  and  launching  only 
painted  thunderbolts.  In  traversmg  his 
palace  courtyard  he  is  not  allowed  to 
touch  the  profane  earth  with  his  sacred 
foot,  but  is  borne  shoulder-high  in  a  pal- 
anquin. To  remind  him  continually  of 
the  sanctity  of  his  person,  every  dish  out 
of  which  he  eats  is  broken  immediately, 
lest  any  one  less  holy  should  make  use  of 
it;  and  the  subtle  spirit  of  control  aflects 
to  be  so  reverent  that  it  will  not  cut  the 
august  fjither's  nails  or  shave  his  head 
unless  he  is  asleep.  Poor  imperial  Gulli- 
ver is  pinned  down  through  excess  of 
worship,  and  may  not  stir  hand  or  foot 
except  as  the  worshipora  please.  When 
will  Italy  have  done  as  much  for  the  Ro- 
man Mikaddo  ? 

Nor  has  the  so-called  secular  emperor 
— the  Taycoon — in  reality  any  autocratic 
power.  At  highest  he  is  the  mere  organ 
of  the  supreme  council,  and  at  the  meet- 
ings of  that  council  two  super-vigilant 
spies,  who  are  ready  to  swoop  down  upon 
any  innovation,  always  "  assist."  For  it 
appears  that  the  decisions  of  even  this 
privy  council  are  not  final.  Wo  have  read 
that  the  ultimate  authority  in  the  coun- 
try is  lodged  with  a  committee  of  three. 
This  triumvirate — the  heir-apparent  being 
always  one  of  the  three — when  a  disputed 
case  is  handed  up  to  it,  can  set  aside  even 
the  finding  of  a  majority ;  but  wo  to  the 
councilor  who  mooted  the  proposal  re- 
jected by  the  committee !  He  is  ordered 
immediately  to  become  his  own  execution- 
er ;  and  should  the  unhappy  Taycoon  have 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  reprobated 
measure,  he  too  must  die,  or  at  least,  for- 
feits his  throne.  The  sixty-eight  great 
feudal  barons  are  no  less  strictly  looked 
after.  They  must  reside  in  Jedo  every 
alternate  six  months.  Their  wives  and 
families  are  never  allowed  to  leave  the 
metropolis,  but  are  detained  there  as  host- 
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ages  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  lords 
when  the  latter  have  gone  down  to  their 
provincial  estates.  Then,  ns  we  de- 
scend lower  in  the  social  scale,  we  find 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  most 
thorough-going  inquisition.  Not  only  is 
registry  made  of  the  usual  domesticities, 
but  the  movements  of  each  humblest  per- 
son are  honored  with  the  publicity  which, 
in  this  country,  is  reserved  for  the  migra- 
tions of  Belgravia,  or  the  frequenters  of 
our  watering-places.  The  agents  of  the 
demon  of  suspicion  are  every  where,  and 
assume  all  kinds  of  disguises.  For  aught 
that  you  can  tell,  that  meek-looking  gen- 
tleman who  is  presiding  over  the  institu- 
tion in  which  you  can  regale  yourself  on  a 
slice  of  whale  {sic  I)  is  a  functionary  who 
is  duly  and  daily  sending  his  reports  to 
head  -  quarters  ;  and  that  stolid  -  looking 
palanquin-bearer,  who  is  sitting  on  his 
heels  opposite  the  whale  cook-shop,  is  very 
possibly  taking  diligent  notes  as  to  how 
the  mammal-fishmonger  is  managing  his 
trust.  In  fact,  there  is  around  every  man 
in  Japan  a  thread  of  the  one  vast  spider- 
web. 

Poor  flies  1  we  exclaim,  and  certainly 
not  without  reason,  for  Japan  is  not  quite 
the  paradise,  cither  physically  or  morally, 
which  it  was  represented  to  be  some  two 
years  ago  in  the  newspapers.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  not  a  ^q^  contrast- 
ing and  compensatory  elements  in  Japan- 
ese existence.  In  the  first  place,  in  the 
matter  of  the  espionage  itself,  the  reader 
will  have  remarked  that  there  reigns  a 
grand  equality — an  impartiality  of  press- 
ure, like  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  eai*thquakes  and  deluging 
rains,  there  is  a  glorious  sunlight  shed 
over  the  majestic  mountains — wooded 
most  of  them  to  their  summits — over  the 
deep  blue  lakes,  the  noble  rivers,  the 
green  rice-fields  or  slopes  of  purple  bar- 
ley, and  gardens  exquisitely  cultivated 
and  replete  with  growths  both  rich  and 
rare.  And  notwithstanding  his  "heavy 
laws,"  the  Japanese  himself  is  wondrously 
gay  and  good-humored— jolly,  we  might 
say,  if  the  expression  be  allowable.  In 
industry  he  is  surpassed  by  no  member  of 
the  human  family.  There  are  some  thirty 
millions  to  maintain  in  Japan,  yet  Japan 
is  quite  independent  of  the  harvests  of 
other  countries.  Nor  in  other  respects  is 
the  empire  less  sufficient  imto  itself.  In- 
deed, Japan  is  so  rich  in  mineral  and  vege- 
table possessions,  and  so  ingenious  and 


dextrous  in  working  these  up  into  both 
the  useful  and  ornamental,  as  to  stand  in 
less  need  of  foreign  supplies  than  almost 
any  other  country  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

Since  the  extirpation  of  Christianity, 
Buddhism  has  been  increasingly  leaveniug 
all  Japanese  thought  and  feeling.  Bat 
side  by  side  with  the  grossest  superstition 
the  highest  science  takes  a  place  of  its 
own.  The  more  abstruse  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  geography,  have  their 
diligent  and  successful  cultivators.  It  is, 
for  example,  to  a  Japanese  geographer 
that  we  owe  the  discovery  that  Sagalin  is 
an  island,  and  not  a  peninsula.  Again, 
every  body  in  Japan  is  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  the  literature  of  the  coun- 
try is  at  once  abundant  and  various. 
There  are  encyclopedias,  scientific  treat- 
ises, translations  of  European  works  ou 
science,  histories,  almanacs  in  thousands, 
poetry,  and  prose  fiction. 

What  the  Japanese  really  thinks  con- 
cerning God,  the  universe,  and  tlie  humnn 
soul,  we  can  but  vaguely  guess.  We  sus- 
pect that  not  a  few  are  haunted  occasion- 
ally bv  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Christianity 
and  Japan  have  finally  closed  accounts 
with  each  other ;  and  judging  from  tlie 
quality  of  the  objections  urged  by  the 
pi'iesthood  against  the  Christianity  of 
Xavier,  we  can  not  but  believe  that  a  more 
comprehensive  Gospel  than  that  proclaim- 
ed by  "  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies*'  would 
be  cordially  embraced  in  Japan.  Bi  t  on 
this  subject  we  need  not  enlarge  here. 

In  the  absence  of  information  as  to  tltc 
deeper  Japanese  convictions  or  aspirations, 
there  is  lyitig  beside  us  a  Japanese  ro- 
mance by  a  native  author,  from  which 
we  seem  to  have  gained  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  every-day  life  in  "  the  land  of 
the  rising  sun"  than  from  all  the  books  of 
travelers — and  these  are  not  few — which 
we  have  read. 

The  romance  in  question  bears  the  title, 
Six  Folding- Screens^  with  Figures  of  tia 
jMissing  Worlds  and  the  following  is  the 
quaint  preface  of  the  novelist : 

"In  this  book  the  writer  makes  no  mention 
of  heroic  services  against  the  enemy,  nor  does  be 
handle  such  matters  as  tho  arts  of  the  magician, 
faery  •  discourses,  jackals,  wolves,  and  toadjs. 
Family  pedigrees,  jewels,  and  other  such  losablc 
property,  will  not  be  found  here.  Here  is  no 
*  Comedy  of  Errors,*  arising  from  the  identitT 
of  the  names  of  father  and  Kon,  or  of  an  elder 
and  younger  brother ;  nor  will  the  reader  dut- 
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oorer  any  reference  to  sealed  chests  or  hair-pins, 
to  rerelations  granted  by  the  gods  or  Buddha  in 
dretms,  or  to  die  clash  of  death-doing  swords — 
things  which  make  the  blood  run  cold.  Per- 
suaded of  the  falseness  of  the  proyerb,  *  Men  and 
folding-screens  can  not  stand  straight/  we  have 
here  put  together,  and  adorned  with  new 
figures  of  this  passing  world,  these  six  foldinjr- 
screens,  which  will  resent  being  bent — we  mean 
these  perishable  paper  pages,  provided  with  il- 
lustrations. On  the  margin  of  each  screen  we 
hare  hastily  written  these  few  words  of  good 
counsel,  and  now  publish  them  to  the  world. 

"The  manuscript  was  finished  during  har- 
vest, in  the  seventh  month  of  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Monsei.  In  the  spring  of  the  eighteenth 
year,  (1821,)  and  in  the  first  month,  the  work 
appeared  in  the  book-shop. — ^Ridtsi  Taksfiko." 

From  this  preface  it  will  have  been 
jjatliered  that  the  author  is  witty  in  the 
choice  of  his  title,  seeing  that  the  story 
does  not  relate  to  the  common  folding- 
screen;  and,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
point  of  Mr.  Rlutei's  wit,  the  reader 
must  be  informed  that  the  original  work 
consists  of  six  divisions,  each  division  con- 
taining five  double  leaves,*  or  ten  pages, 
while  each  page,  excepting  the  two  last, 
is  illustrated  with  a  very  characteristic 
wood-cut.  These  illustrations,  though  by 
no  means  samples  of  the  highest  Japanese 
art,  are  very  spirited  and  life-like ;  but  if 
we  are  to  derive  due  edification  from 
what  is  represented  on  a  given  page,  we 
must  call  in  the  help  of  the  opposite  one, 
and,  ignoring  the  iriTier  margin  of  each, 
lay  the  contents  of  the  two  closely  to- 
gether ;  otherwise  we  shall  find  a  one- 
armed  man  on  one  side,  and  a  solitary 
firm  flying  through  space  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Riutei  clearly  malces  out  a  v^ry  good 
c:ise  for  his  "screens."  True,  we  can 
only  see  two  compartments  of  one  of  his 
screens  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but 
then  these  two,  to  be  of  any  service,  must 
be  kept  in  a  straight  line  /  and  this  was 
our  author's  Q.  E.  D. 

In  the  management  of  the  story  itself 
the  writer  shows  a  great  deal  of  genuine 
human-heartedness,  and  very  decided  lit- 
erary skill.  He  does  not  try  to  make 
"  the  blood  run  cold  :"  but  his  quiet  prose 
idyl  from  the  first  awakens  our  interest, 
and  sustains  that  interest  to  the  close.  A 
touching  tale  of  faithful  love  and  womanly 

*Tbe  Japanese  priat  only  on  one  side  of  the 
paper,  and  the  Icarea  of  their  books  are  not  intend- 
ed to  be  cut,  as  those  of  our  Western  books  niust  be. 
Ucuce  it  is,  that  in  a  Japanese  book  a  double  leaf 
(or  four  pages)  of  paper  contains  only  two  pages  of 
printed  matter. 


self-sacrifice,  this  romance  has  the  fuithcr 
merit  of  being  popular  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  We  hear  in  it  but  little  of 
the  ^^  upper  ten  thousand  "  in  Japan ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  reveals  to  us  tlie  affec- 
tions and  mutual  helpfiilness  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  humbler  levels  of  society. 
We  think  that  **  the  figures  of  the  passing 
world,"  here  introduced  to  our  notice,  do, 
on  the  whole,  ''  stand  straight ;"  and  Mr. 
Riutei's  "  words  of  good  advice  "  might 
be  read  aloud  in  our  family  circles  with 
fewer  omissions  than  a  pater '  familicis 
would  deem  desirable  in  the  majority  of 
our  Enprlish  novels.  We  shall  onlv  add 
further,  by  way  of  preface,  that  Buddh- 
ism is  the  creed  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
story,  and  that  the  scene  lies  mainly  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  largest  of  the  Jap* 
anese  islands,  Niphon.  We  shall  now 
give  the  reader  an  abridged  version  of  the 
Marginalia  of  the  "  Six  Screens  " — avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  German  translation 
by  the  distinguished  Japanese  scholar, 
Dr.  Pfitzmaier. 

It  fell  on  a  day,  that  Abosi  Tamontara 
Kadzujosi,  a  scion  of  the  great  house 
from  which  the  eight  provinces  around 
the  capital  receive  their  hereditary  lord, 
having  resolved  to  undertake  a  shooting 
expedition,  ii«ued  from  his  stately  palace 
at  Kamakura,  which  overlooks,  from  the 
west,  the  entrance  of  the  glorious  bay  of 
Jedo,  and  led  the  way  to  one  of  his  hunt- 
ing-castles down  by  the  great  sea-shore. 
Contrary  to  his  expectations,  our  chief 
had  not  reaebed  his  destination  by  the 
close  of  the  day,  but  found  himself,  sur- 
rounded by  his  followers,  in  tlio  most 
lonely  and  desolate  of  regions.  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  discern,  in  the  twilight  of  a 
late  harvest  evening,  no  human  dwelling 
was  visible,  save  an  old  cross-road  inn, 
which  bore  for  its  "sign,"  in  Chinese 
characters,  "  The  Swamp  of  the  JRising 
Snipe."^^  The  distinguished  poet  Saigio 
had  sung  the  wonders  of  tliis  snipe-haunt ; 
and,  in  apparent  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  its  name,  a  veritable  snipe  was  beheld 
by  one  of  Tamontara'a  retainers,  who  im- 
immediatcly  ])roc]aimcd  Iiis  discovery. 
"  Snipe !"  exclaimed  tlie  chief,  with  a 
smile ;  ^^  there  are  no  such  birds  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  sign-painter  has  made 
a  great  blunder.  He  has  used  the  sym- 
bol for  '  snipe,^  (^igiO  whereas  he  ought 
to  have  employed  that  which  represents 
the  death  tree  (sikij."  Tamontara's  words 
were  not  convincmg;  but  at  the  same 
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time,  wlietlier  the  swamp  was  that  of  the 
snipe  or  the  death-tree,  it  was  not  quite 
clear  tliat  the  bird  just  seen  was  not  a  par- 
tridge. On  this  point  a  discussion  arose 
between  two  of  the  attendants,  which 
might  have  lasted  till  the  famous  horse 
came  back  again  which  ran  a  thousand 
miles  a  day,  had  not  an  audacious  boy, 
who  had  barely  attained  his  fourteenth 
year,  presumed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
troversy. The  rash  arbiter  was  the  son 
of  one  of  Tamontara's  truest  followers, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Midzuma  Simano 
Snke.  Approaching  the  disputants,  Sima- 
no begged  them  to  suspend  the  debate 
until  they  should  see  what  results  might 
come  from  shooting  an  arrow  across  the 
fen.  Silence  having  been  obtained,  oiir 
youthful  hero  fitted  an  arrow  ou  the 
string,  and  off  sped  the  shaft,  grazing,  ere 
ir  dropped  among  the  reeds,  the  back  of  a 
wild  fowl,  which  shrieked  and  flew  away. 
Simano^s  lord  grew  wrotlu  It  was  uu- 
heard-of  irreverence,  that  one  who  had 
not  yet  reached  the  years  when  a  man  is 
privik»ged  to  shave  off  his  front -locks 
should  dare  to  meddle  in  a  matter  about 
which  he  was  not  consulted,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  presence  of  his  chief!  It  mat- 
tered not,  that  when  the  arrow  was 
fetched  back  by  a  swift  henchman,  it  bore 
on  its  ti[>  an  unmistakable  snipe-feather. 
There  would  be  an  end  of  order  in  Japan, 
and  no  end  of  reproach  would  be  heaped 
on  the  head  of  Taniontara,  if  forwardness 
so  flagrant  were  not  visited  with  due  chas- 
tiseniLMit.  Poor  Simano  was  dismissed 
— his  cliief,  the  while,  looking  unuttera- 
ble sterimcss ;  and  the  sense  of  his  dis- 
grace burnt  in  him  so  deeply,  that  lie  fled 
from  tlio  presence  of  all  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. He  >vent  and  dwelled  among 
strangers ;  but  whither  ho  had  gone,  no 
man  could  tell. 

Eight  years  pass  away;  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  ill-starred  expedition,  and 
the  reader  is  now  carried  to  UtsinoSinia.* 
In  UlsinoSima  lived  a  rice-merchant,  by 
name  Kadzijomon.  Having  no  heirs  of 
his  own  name,  Kadzijemon,  in  his  declin- 
ing years,  adopted  as  his  son  a  certain  man, 
called  Sakitsi,  whose  character  greatly 
pleased  him.  The  old  man  died  in  his 
eigtitiuth  year.    His  widow  became  a  nun ; 

*  This  place,  called  also  Simano-Utsi,  is  a  suburb 
or  section  of  the  town  of  Naniwa,  and  is  situated 
on  the  coast  soath-irost  of  0*usakar--U]e  last  called 
the  *^  Paris  of  Japan."  Very  recently  O-dsoka  was 
all  but  toLilly  destroyed  by  an  cartliquake. 


took  the  "  spiritual "  name  of  Miosan ; 
spent  her  days  in  the  temple ;  meddled 
no  more  with  secular  affairs;  and  loft  the 
entire  charge  of  the  house  to  SakitsL 
Sakitsi,  however,  had  not  a  very  robust 
constitution,  and  his  health  broke  down 
under  his  pains-taking  and  conscientions 
endeavors  to  order  the  business  of  the 
household  in  such  ways  as  might  best 
gratify  the  widow-nun,  whom  he  honored 
8s  if  she  had  been  indeed  his  mother. 
Medicine  and  pleasant  companionship  were 
provided,  but  proved  comparatively  una- 
vailing. The  spring  had  already  touched 
the  cypress-hill,  and  had  set  free  the  ice- 
bound rivers;  but  Sakitsi  still  remained 
a  prisoner  at  home.  Ere  long,  the  good 
mother  urged  him  to  try  the  effects  of 
travel.  Her  counsel  was  listened  to,  and 
as  Sakitsi  had  a  commission  to  execute  in 
the  province  of  Jamato,  he  resolved  to  go 
thither,  and  visit  its  remarkable  places, 
famed  from  of  old.  Accordingly,  having 
secured  a  substitute  to  wait  in  the  rice- 
8hop,  the  adopted  son  *^  took  his  walks 
abroad"— and  kept  htmself  quite  ^^straigbl*^ 
until  his  retnrn  ?    We  shall  see. 

By  the  temple  of  Nanjen,  in  the  city 
of  Nara,  stood  a  certain  tea-house,  where- 
in was  daily  to  be  found  a  beautiful  and 
amiable  young  woman,  some  seventeen 
years  of  age.  Attendant  upon  her  was  a 
little  maiden  only  in  her  fifth  year.  The 
beautiful  one,  by  nan^e  Misawo,  played 
the  guitar,  and  her  little  follower  held 
out  the  "  fan  "  to  receive  the  contriba- 
tions  of  the  guests.  As  Misawo  was 
possessed  of  great  talent,  not  few  were 
the  listeners  who  gathered  round  her, 
charmed  by  the  muMic  of  her  voice  and 
lute.  Ob,  world  I  what  wondrons  things 
were  uttered  by  men  who  fell  passionate- 
ly in  love  with  her;  and  Sakitsi,  too, 
when  he  arrived  in  Nara,  must  needs  bo 
taken  to  hear  the  gifted  musician.  He 
saw,  he  heard,  and  was  conquered.  It 
was  not,  however,  Misawo's  beauty  and 
music  only  which  attracted  him,  and  led 
him  daily  to  the  tea-house,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  remarkable  '^  sights "  and  autiqoi- 
ties  of  the  place.  He  fonnd  out  some 
particulars  of  the  lady's  history  which 
showed  him  that  she  was  fighting  the 
battle  of  li'c  right  nobly,  {brachte  skh 
atif  dieae  edU  Ifandltmffsweite  dnroh  da$ 
bedrangte  Leben^)  and  that  both  by  her 
birth  and  her  behavior  she  was  distio* 
gnished  from  the  class  of  •'  giftprecdvers** 
to  which  she  apparently  belonged.    Mji* 
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awo,  on  her  part,  ^'  was  not  disinclined  to 
an  inner  relationship ;"  but  how  could  she 
daro  to  think  of  one  in  rank  so  raised 
above  her  present  estate  ?  She  could  not 
utter  her  feelings,  nor  did  Sakitsi  speak 
definitely;  but,  under  the  inspiration  of 
their  mutual  love,  the  days  rolled  away 
for  the  happy  pair.  But  in  Japan,  as 
elsewhere,  a  certain  condition  is  not  al- 
ways granted  to  the  "  course  of  true 
love,"  for  one  evening,  after  the  sunset- 
bell  had  scattered  to  their  several  homes 
the  groups  of  men  assembled  here  and 
there,  and  when  all  was  still,  the  well- 
known  host  of  the  harbor-tavern,  at  Ut- 
sino-Siraa,  came  to  Misawo,  and  in  the 
rfttirement  of  a  leafy  arbor  whispered  in 
her  ear :" Did  you  fully  understand  the 
terras  I  proposed  to  you  yesterday  ?  and 
are  you  now  prepared  to  become  ray 
bond-servant,  on  condition  of  your  receiv- 
ing an  hundred  taels?"  "Yes,  I  per- 
fectly understand.  I  part  with  my  free- 
dom, and  no  one  can  hinder  me  from 
doing  so,  while  the  gold  with  which  you 
purchase  my  services  will  help  to  repair 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  my  aunt  —  my 
mother's  sister." 

By  a  little  artifice  of  her  own,  Misawo 
had  obtained  her  aunt's  signature  for  the 
"  agreement "  by  which  she  sold  herself 
into  slavery.  Saizo,  her  future  master, 
was  much  impressed  by  her  adroitness  in 
the  matter ;  and  it  was  finally  arranged 
that,  early  next  morning,  a  palanquin 
should  be  waiting  at  her  door  to  carry  her 
thence  to  her  new  home.  Good  night, 
brave  Misawo  ;  but  with  thy  heart  so  full 
of  conflicting  feelings,  we  may  not  dream 
of  rest  for  thee. 

The  aunt  alluded  to,  Fanajo  by  name, 
had  her  own  share  of  troubles.  She  had 
raatle  a  runaway  marriage  with  Tofei,  a 
foot-soldier  in  the  service  of  her  brother- 
in-law  ;  and  Tofei,  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
had  become  a  palanquin-bearer  in  his  na- 
tive village,  Nara.  But  the  times  were 
hard,  and,  with  all  his  industry,  Tofei  could 
scarcely  keep  hunger  from  his  door,  for, 
besides  Fanajo,  he  had  a  little  daughter 
and  a  blind  old  mother  to  provide  for. 

To  add  to  the  household  difficulties,  Mi- 
sawo came  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt.  Since 
her  flight,  four  years  ago,  the  latter  had 
secretly  corresponded  with  her  sister. 
She  had,  however,  been  careful  to  say  no- 
thing of  her  poverty,  but  had  on  the  con- 
trary reported  a  rather  prosperous  home 
exchequer*    So  little,  indeed,  was  the  real 


state  of  the  Tofei  finances  suspected,  that, 
when  Misawo's  father  forfeited  his  lord's 
favor,  and  with  that  the  main  portion  of 
his  income,  it  seemed  as  if  the  oest  thing 
that  could  be  done  for  the  comfort  of  our 
heroine  was  to  send  her  to  Aunt  Fanajo. 
No  murmur  was  uttered  by  either  aunt 
or  uncle  on  the  arrival  of  the  niece.  Tofei 
bore  up  stoutly.  He  was  daily,  and  all 
day,  at  his  post ;  but  the  earnings  did  not 
suffice  for  the  home-wants,  and  he  had 
even  to  sell  the  house  furniture.  This 
was  even  more  than  Misawo  could  bear. 
She  must  try  and  help  the  struggling; 
and  so,  under  the  pretext  of  having  made 
a  vow  to  visit  daily,  for  a  hundred  ^ays, 
the  Temple  of  Naojen,  and  there  read  the 
Prayer-book  of  a  hundred  chapters,  she 
became  the  musician  at  the  tea  house,  car- 
rying with  her,  as  collector  and  purse- 
bearer,  her  small  cousin  Koiosi.  KojosL 
was,  of  course,  charged  to  Keep  silence. 
The  small  copper  coins  gathered  in  the 
garden  were  duly  exchanged  for  gold 
pieces,  and  the-e,  represented  to  be  remit- 
tances which  Misawo  was  receiving  from 
home,  were  all  handed  over  to  Aunt 
Fanajo. 

The  morning  came.  It  was  the  day 
specially  devoted  to  the  amusement  of  lit- 
tle girls — the  Feast  of  Peaches  ;  and  Ko- 
josi  (qu.  small  tub  f)  was  up  betimes,  busy, 
notwithstanding  the  home-poveity,  with 
her  small  piclurc-book,  and  her  Utile  dolls, 
for  whose  benefit  she  read  nloud,  and  ^^  ex- 
pounded." Tofei  went  early  otf  to  the 
cross-road,  palanquin  on  shoulder  ;  but  ho 
had  no  sooner  gone  than  Misawo  address- 
ed to  her  aunt  the  following  request :  '^As 
the  unusually  cold  weather  has  made  me 
feel  rather  unwell  to-day,  would  you  do 
me  the  kindness  of  going  in  my  stead  to 
Uie  temple,  where  I  have  daily  offered  up 
prayers  for  yon  all,  especially  for  your 
restoration  to  the  home  of  your  fatliers, 
and  for  the  removal  of  the  grandmother's 
blindness?"  Fanajo  at  once  complied 
with  the  petition,  and  leaving  instructions 
with  her  niece  about  the  grandmother's 
medicine,  set  out  in  all  simplicity  for  the 
temple.  She  had  scarcely  left  the  houso 
when  Saizo  (Misawo's  future  master)  ar- 
rived. Putting  his  head  in  at  the  door, 
ho  learned  in  answer  to  his  dumb-show 
inquiries  that  all  was  right  and  read^. 
But  he  must  devise  such  a  story  as  will 
quiet  any  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the 
blind  grandmother.  Accordingly  he  gave 
her  to  understand  that  Misawo  was  going 
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to  be  lady  in-waiting  in  a  hall  of  great  es- 
tate, while  Misawo,  to  complete  the  fic- 
tion, drew  across  her  knees  an  old-fashion- 
ed table-cover  that  was  hanging  before 
the  domestic  shrine  of  Buddha,  and  caused 
the  grandmother  to  pass  her  hand  over 
the  texture  in  order  that  she  might  be 
fully  assured  that  the  daughter  of  Kadzu- 
mui'a  would  euter  on  her  high  office  in  fit- 
ting raiment.  Kojosi,  who  happened  to 
come  in  at  this  juncture,  shouted  out  in 
her  childish  way,  "  Oh,  mother,  what  a 
funny  apron !''  But  her  further  comments 
were  checked,  and  the  grandmother  was 
none  the  wiser. 

At  last  Saizo  intimated  that  it  was  time 
to  begin  their  journey.  Hiding  her  te^rs 
as  best  she  could,  Misawo  said  farewell. 
Kojosi  accompanied  her  to  the  "four- 
handed  "  palanquin,  and  before  finally 
taking  leave  of  her  cousin,  the  latter  said 
10  her :  "  When  your  parents  return  and 
miss  me,  tell  them  they  will  find  out  where 
I  am  if  you  read  and  explain  that  passage 
in  the  picture-book  out  of  which  I  have 
given  yon  your  evening  lesson.  Re- 
member I" 

Tofei,  utterly  ignorant  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, came  home  to  look  for  his  tobacco- 
pipe,  which  he  had  either  lost  or  forgot- 
ten. He  found  his  pipe;  "but,  alas! 
somebody,  in  lack  of  tooacco,  had  smoked 
away  his  green  plant  in  his  absence."  So 
he  exclaimed,  "And  the  grandmother,  too, 
was  vnde  awake :  how  could  it  have  come 
about?"  The  blind  Kutsiwa  repeated 
what  had  been  said  to  her.  But  Tofei 
was  incredulous.  J9e  had  never  given 
his  consent.  "And  now,"  he  added,  **  I 
understand  why  the  curtain  of  that  palan- 
quin was  so  closely  drawn."  He  was 
about  to  rush  out  of  doors,  when  Kojosi 
stopped  him  and  said  :  "  I  know  where 
Misawo  is."  "  Well,  then,  where  is  she  ?" 
Kojosi  at  once  began  to  read  :  "  Once 
upon  a  time — "  "  Nonsense,  child,"  her 
father  called  out.  "  Tell  me  where  is 
Misawo?"  "The  book,  father,  will  tell 
you.  Do  let  me  read."  Tofei  at  length 
consenting,  his  daughter  read  aloud  these 
words ;  "  There  was  a  man  who  saved  the 
life  of  a  little  puppy-dog,  and  brought  it 
up  very  tenderly.  When  the  dog  was  full 
grown,  it  said  one  day  to  its  master, '  If  you 
will  go  out  with  me  to-morrow  morning, 
and  dig  in  the  place  where  I  shall  fiill 
down' — upon  this  the  master  awoke  from 
his  dream,  followed  the  dog,  and  found  a 
number  of  gold  pieces."    The  father  lis- 


tened very  patiently  as  Kojosi  read,  in  a 
slow,  sing-song  way,  the  above  passage. 
He  vehemently  protested  against  it  as  ut- 
terly without  meaning  for  him,  and  was 
again  in  the  act  of  dashing  into  the  street 
to  commence  his  search  for  Misawo,  when 
he  stumbled  against  the  dog-chest,*  and 
upset  it.  As  the  chest  fell  a  pack  of  gold 
rolled  out  on  the  floor.  Whereupon  Tofei 
said :  "  I  now  understand  the  liddle  of 
the  dog  and  the  money."  Beside  the 
gold  lay  a  letter,  which  turned  out  to  be 
written  by  Misawo.  While  Tofei  was 
breaking  the  seal,  the  grandmother  called 
out:  "Did  you  say  this  is  a  letter  left  he- 
hind  by  Misawo?  Do  read  it  to  me." 
Tofei,  however,  extemporized  a  version 
of  his  own,  such  as  he  thought  would 
please  his  mother,  and  then,  leading  her 
to  her  sleeping  apaitment,  drew  out  the 
folding-screen,  lest  the  cold  from  the  ante- 
room should  prove  hurtful. 

When  Fanajo  returned  from  the  temple, 
she  overheard  her  husband  making  sad 
moan  over  the  fate  and  flight  of  Misawo, 
"  as  he  sat  alone  and  wept,"  and  called 
out  in  her  amazement:  "Has  3Iisawo 
left  us  then  ?"  "  That  question  needs  hut 
a  short  answer,"  replied  Tofei ;  "  hut 
here  is  her  letter,  which  you  can  read." 
In  the  letter,  Fanajo  found  simply  stated 
what  the  reader  already  knows.  Tofei 
listened  while  his  wife  read  aloud :  hut, 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  he  snatched 
up  the  packet  of  gold,  and  was  about  to 
carry  it  straight  to  Misawo,  when  Fanajo 
held  him  back  by  his  coat,  and  gradually 
convinced  him  that  it  was  no  good  trying 
to  break  her  engagement  at  present,  add- 
ing that  the  tar  better  course  was  to 
make  the  most  of  the  money  which  had 
so  unexpectedly  come  into  their  posses- 
sion. Above  all,  they  must  not  lose  heait 
in  the  matter.  By  good  management 
could  they  not  save  as  much  as  wonld 
redeem  their  niece  from  bondage  ?  Tbo 
impulsive  Tofei  grew  calm,  and  in  course 
of  time  the  bequest  of  Misawo  had  been 
applied  to  snch  good  purpose  that  tlie 
gi*andmothcr's  blindness  was  cured,  and 
the  entire  household,  with  fairly  ample 
funds  at  their  disposal,  removed  to  Nan- 
iwa. 

In  the  Naniwa  suburb  of  Simano-Utsi* 
Misawo  became  established  as  virtuosin; 

•  That  is,  a  piece  of  furoHurc  rcsembliog  a  r^ 
cumbcnt  dog.  Both  in  tbe  illustrations  and  to  tb« 
text  the  Hundtkaitchai  occnpiee  ft  Tcry  proniineut 
place. 
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and,  ere  long,  Sakitsi,  nnable  to  ascertain 
whither  she  had  gone,  returned  in  despair 
to  Naniwa.  Afler  his  home-coming,  our 
rice-merchant  found  that  his  health  neces^ 
sitated  his  making  sundry  excursions  into 
different  parts  of  the  country.  But  no- 
where could  he  gain  tidings  of  his  lady- 
love, and  fully  five  years  passed  away 
before  he  discovered  that  she  was  living 
in  tlie  same  town  with  himself. 

One  evening,  at  the  end  of  these  five 
years,  as  Misawo,  with  many  other  wor- 
shipers, was  returning  from  the  temple  of 
Aizen,  she  met  her  aunt,  and  accompanied 
her  home  to  the  "  Flowery  House."  As 
they  crossed  the  threshold,  a  little  maid 
was  singing  the  touching  words  of  a 
school-song  which  called  up  the  memory 
of  by-gone  days.  On  hearing  the  lines, 
MLsawo  sighed,  and  almost  mechanically 
said  to  herself:  "  After  the  sorrow  will 
come  the  joy."  Scarcely  had  her  hope 
been  thus  uttered,  when  Tofei  and  three 
guests  were  seen  getting  out  of  a  river- 
boat.  One  of  these  was  the  far-famed 
physician  Tsikusai,  who  lived  in  the  hall 
of  "Tongue-volubility,"  close  by  "the 
Teaspoon  ;"  the  second  was  the  upsetting 
fine  gentleman  Fukazen,  with  bare  feet 
and  silk  robe;  and  the  third  was  none 
other  than  our  rice  -  merchant  Sakitsi. 
Little  suspecting  who  was  listening  behind 
a  screen,  the  guests  exchanged  a  good 
deal  of  banter  and  small  talk,  while 
Sakitsi  expressed  a  yery  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  character  of  the  virtuosin  in 

feneral,  including  in  his  estimate  a  certain 
'utatsugusi  Komatsu,  whose  name  was 
mentioned  by  the  physician,  and  who 
happened  just  at  that  time  to  be  in  the 
"Flowery  House."  "For  my  part,"  said 
Sakitsi,  "  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
such  marketable  commodities.  Money  is 
all  they  care  about.  Of  that  I  am  thor- 
oughly persuaded."  This  persuasion, 
however,  had  veiy  soon  to  undergo  con- 
siderable modification,  for  this  Futatsugusi 
proved  to  be  Misawo  herself;  she,  like 
every  body  else  in  Japan,  having  assumed 
a  new  name*  on  attaining  her  twen- 
tieth year.  And,  indeed,  the  words  had 
scarcely  been  uttered  by  Sakitsi,  when 
his  eye  fell  suddenly  on  Misawo ;  while  in 

*  A  symbol  of  the  new  name  is  generally  worn 
for  some  time  after  |ts  assumption.  Ko  Matsu 
means,  **  small  fir-trees,"  and  in  token  thereof 
Uiawo  adorned  herself  with  two  combs,  probably 
tnade  of  fir.  The  neighbors,  however,  called  her 
in  addition  Futatau-gtm,  that  is,  "  the  two-combed." 
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his  confusion  of  astonishment  and  delight 
he  spilt  his  cup  of  saki,  and  then  dashed 
the  vessel  on  the  floor.  Somewhat  recov- 
ering his  self-possession,  Sakitsi  thus  solil- 
oquized :  "  Hearts,  like  the  heavens, 
change,  and  the  flower  that  was  lately 
blooming  in  the  still  retreat  may  be  found 
draggled  in  the  dust;  but  Misawo  may  still 
be  true."  On  her  part,  Misawo  fancied 
she  could  read  Sakitsi's  secret  thought, 
and,  rather  abruptly,  invited  him  to  ac- 
company her  to  her  "  lowly  home." 

Notwithstanding  the  invitation,  one 
heart  seemed  to  have  "  changed  "  in  the 
lapse  of  days,  for,  on  their  arrival  at  the 
inn  Misawo  spoke  no  word  of  welcome, 
but  sat  down  in  silence  on  a  resting-seat 
in  the  porch,  and  turned  her  back  on  the 
bewildered  man.  Sakitsi  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  smoked  his  pipe ;  but  at  last 
he  said :  "  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
think  it  necessary  I  should  recall  the  past 
to  your  remembrance.  During  my  so- 
journ in  Jamato,  I  listened  daily  for  a 
season  to  your  music ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  my  rapture  you  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  no  one  could  inform  me  whither  you 
had  gone.  I  heard  only  a  vague  rumor 
that  you  had  sold  yourself;  but  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  seek  for  you  in  this  my 
own  immediate  neighborhood.  To-day, 
for  the  first  time,  we  have  met  again ; 
but  I  am  too  little  skilled  in  such  matters 
to  be  able  to  conjecture  whether  your 
former  interest  in  me  has  quite  died  out. 
To  free  me  from  my  uncertainty,  would 
you  do  me  the  favor  of  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  me  ?"  Having  thus  spoken, 
he  gracefully  handed  her  a  paper  contain- 
ing ten  taels,  requesting  her  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  a  part  of  the  money  to  her 
aunt,  and  purchase  with  the  surplus  some 
article  of  dress  for  herself.  In  reply, 
Misawo  merely  laid  aside  the  tobacco- 
pipe,  and,  with  averted  face,  made  him  a 
profound  bow.* 

"  But  why  don't  you  speak  to  me  ?" 
Quite  unexpectedly,  she  at  last  deigned 
to  take  Sakitsi's  hand ;  but  with  true 
womanly  pride,  and  in  a  very  emphatic 
tone,  she  quoted  some  of  the  woras  she 
had  overheard,  and,  added  :  ^^  Misawo 
scoi-ns  the  imputation  of  such  behavior  as 
your  language  insinuated  against  her." 
"You  can  not  believe  I  ever  meant  to 

*  It  seems  that,  unlike  our  court-etiquette,  one 
of  the  highest  forms  of  showing  respect  is  that  of 
knocking  the  ground  with  the  forehead,  and  then 
turning  the  back  upon  the  honored  person. 
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apply  such  language  to  you  ?"  Sakitsi  made 
answer ;  "  and,  indeed,  supposing  that  you 
were  still  the  maiden  Misawo,  with  name 
unchanged,  I  foreswore  woman's  society, 
and  my  one  anxiety  was  to  find  out  your 
new  abode.''  Still  affecting  incredulity, 
Misawo  adverted  again  to  the  unfortunate 
words,  begged  him  to  give  her  a  few  cop- 
per pieces,  as,  of  course,  "  she  only  cared 
about  money  ;^'  and  then  said,  ^'  If  this  is 
the  height  to  which  you  would  raise  me, 
it  were  far  better  that  you  gave  up  all 
thought  of  converse  with  me.  Little 
suspecting  that  your  heart  was  so  cor- 
rupted, I  went  to-day,  as  I  had  gone  a 
hundred  times  before,  to  the  temple  of 
Aizen — but  look  at  this."  She  hurriedly 
gave  him  as  she  spoke  a  piece  of  her  own 
writing;  and  Salcitsi  read  as  follows: 
"  My  prayer  is  that  I  may  learn  if  there 
is  one  who  loves  me.  Six-and  thirty  times 
the  response  was,  Kitsi^  (that  is,  fortunate 
or  propitious.)  Is  there  one  who  will 
abide  with  me  to  my  latest  day  ?"  etc. 
Whatever  might  be  Sakitsi's  private  opin- 
ion of  the  value  of  the  paper  of  questions 
and  oracular  answer,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  Misawo  had  in  her  own  heart  the 
best  testimony  as  to  whether  or  not  she 
was  really  dear  to  some  one  else,  and 
under  this  conviction  he  tore  the  manu- 
script in  pieces. 

Misawo  did  not  seem  to  heed,  but, 
while  the  thunder  was  pealing  loudly,  she 
suddenly  turned  her  face  to  Sakitsi,  and 
looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  "  If  it  is 
really  thus  now,"  said  Sakitsi,  "  what  am 
I  to  expect?"  "I  am  wholly  yours." 
"  But  tell  me,  will  you  share  this  life  with 
me,  and  never  part  from  me  more?" 
"Yea,"  she  answered  softly.  That  an- 
swer was  the  dawn  of  an  inner  relation- 
ship, and,  our  author  adds,  when  a  bond 
is  once  knit  between  kindred  souls,  no 
power  can  ever  sever  it.  The  covenant 
exists  toithin. 

A  dream-time  of  delight  was  all  the 
following  year — the  beautiful  spring  had 
come  bacK  with  Misawo.  But  with  his 
palanquins  and  pio-nics,  his  endless  goings 
hither  and  thither,  hand  in  hand  with 
Misawo,  and  he  at*  times  more  like  a  de- 
mon than  a  mortal  man,  Sakitsi  made 
himself  the  talk  of  the  world.  At  last, 
however,  the  careful  mother  heard  ru- 
mors of  the  doings  of  her  adopted  son, 
and,  being  sorely  af&icted  thereby,  would 
not  suffer  him  to  2,0  out  of  her  sight,  and 
"  shut  him  up."    Sakitsi's  firat  comfoit  in 


his  imprisonment  was  the  letters  of  Misa- 
wo, which  the  physician  cleverly  secreted 
in  a  flower-vase ;  but,  in  addition  to  the 
letters,  he  contrived  to  secure  a  visit  from 
Misawo's  annt,  who  came  to  him  in  the 
character  of  a  sorceress  to  lend  her  coun- 
sel, and  specially  to  burn  some  bamboo- 
leaves  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  was  not 
bewitched  I  While  the  widow-nun  retir- 
ed to  her  devotions  before  the  domestic 
Buddha  chapel,  the  feigned  sorceress  nn- 
folded  to  Sakitsi  the  story  of  Misawo's 
life.  She  further  informed  him  that  Misa- 
wo's father  had  regained  the  favor  of  his 
chief,  that  prosperous  days  had  returned, 
and  that  in  consequence  her  foster-brother 
had  just  arrived  in  order  to  effect  her 
emancipation,  and  carry  her  back  with 
him  to  Kamakura.  To  his  no  small  dis- 
may, Sakitsi  learned  besides  that  I^iisavo 
had  been  betrothed — a  circumstance  which 
would  quite  suffice  to  free  her  from  her 
present  ser\'itude  on  repayment  of  the 
sum  for  which  she  had  sold  herself 
"  But,"  added  aunt  Fanajo,  "  when  I  told 
her  why  her  foster-brother  had  come,  she 
threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  amid 
falling  tears  exclaimed,  ^  I  would  fain  go 
home  and  behold  again  the  loved  and 
long-unseen  faces  there ;  yet  would  I  fsr 
sooner  die  than  break  my  engagement 
with  Sakitsi,  and  be  wedded  to  another."" 
In  spite  of  the  maternal  interdict,  it 
was  arranged  that  that  evening  the  lovers 
twain  were  to  meet ;  and  this  an*an?ement 
having  been  effected,  Fanajo  took  her  de- 
parture. Immediately  after  she  left,  the 
mother  came  into  the  room,  and  be^^ 
to  know  what  the  enchantress  had  said: 
"At  the  same  time,"  she  continued,  "I 
do  not  need  the  information.  I  know  all 
without  being  told.  I  have  found  oat  the 
secret  of  all  your  ailments.  There  it  a 
fa^ry  in  the  matter — one  Komatsu  (Misa- 
wo) by  name.  It  is  she  who  has  caused 
you  to  forget  yourself,  to  forego  yonr 
former  archery  practice,  and  to  dreain 
away  your  time  on  a  cushion  formed  of 
the  two-branched  bamboo — ^pleasure  and 
wine.  Tour  very  name  is  a  theme  of 
laughter  at  the  ^palanquin-stands.'  Yoa 
have  given  her  gold  and  silver  by  the 
shovelful.  I  hoped  that  a  short  period  of 
seclusion  would  be  enough  to  take  the 
thorn  out  of  your  eye  ;  but,  alaa !  I  might 
as  well  believe  that  I  could  convert  the 
shadow  of  my  fan  into  sunshine.  All  is 
topsy-turvy,  the  wagon  is  in  the  sea,  the 
ship  is  on  the  mountain.    Amid  a  millioD 
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pfajers  and  bodily  mortifications,  do 
think  seriously  of  your  position." 

The  above  screen  •  lecture  must,  no 
doubt,  have  made  a  lasting  impression,  at 
least,  on  the  nun  herself,  as  she  followed 
up  the  delivery  of  it  by  taking  from  her 
sleeve  a  packet  containing  one  hundred 
taels,*  and  throwing  it  to  BakitsL  Sakitsi 
fancied  he  must  be  dreaming,  nnd  could 
scarcely  trust  his  own  ears  when  Miosan 
said :  "  For  this  one  night  I  will  allow  you 
to  go."  **  The  motherly  tree  spared  no 
paius  in  order  to  impart  to  the  young 
plum-tree,  with  its  opening  buds,  a  color 
and  fragrance  such  as  might  not  be  sur- 
passed by  any  clusters  of  fairest  flowers,  or 
any  swift-blooming  shoot." 

Without  making  any  further  inquiry  of 
the  aunt,  S.akitsi,  when  nightfall  came, 
went  directly  to  the  house  where  Misawo 
was  that  evening  to  be  in  attendance. 
For  some  time  he  walked  up  and  down  on 
the  path  between  the  house  and  the 
river,  when,  to  his  joy,  he  caught  sight  of 
Misawo,  who  was  apparently  m  a  restless 
moo<l.  Straightway  Sakitsi  smote  his 
hands  together,  to  apprise  her  that  some 
one  had  come  to  speak  with  her.  Even 
in  the  darkness  she  knew  the  iace  of  the 
heloved  man,  and  gave  him  to  understand 
that  they  could  now  meet  without  inter- 
ruption. Her  reviving  spirit,  as  on  self- 
oreated  wings,  seemed  to  fly  through  the 
sundering  space,  while  Sakitsi,  in  his  eager 
anxiety,  called  out  to  her  to  direct  him, 
otherwise  he  should  not  be  able  to  And 
his  way  into  the  house.  But,  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  a  dog  began  to  bark 
angrily.  Our  hero  threw  a  stone  at  him. 
He  throw  a  second  time;  but  now,  alas  I 
it  was  not  a  stone,  but  the  very  packet  of 
money  which  had  fallen  from  his  dress 
while  he  was  stooping.  The  packet 
missed  the  dog,  but  smashed  the  lantern 
of  a  boat  that  was  moored  by  the  river- 
bank.  "  He,"  (that  is,  hallo,)  "  woman," 
called  out  a  sleepy  voice,  "  what  are  you 
throwing  in  here?"  Whereupon  the  dis- 
turbed boatman  withdrew  to  a  safer  posi- 
tion. 

Without  any  further  adventure,  Sakitsi 
at  last  reached  the  apartment  where 
Misawo  was.  The  latter  approached 
him,  and  said,  while  her  tears  fell  fast : 
"The  day  of  our  companionship  is  over. 
Already,"  indeed,  I  am  half  dead.  My 
fate  is  to  be  severed  from  you.     I  beseech 

^  The  tael  seema  to  be  about  equal  in  Talue  to  a 
dollar. 


you  to  kill  me  outright  and  at  once."  Sa- 
kitsi prayed  her  to  speak  less  distractedly. 
Their  union  could  be  speedily  consum- 
mated; and  why  should  she  return  to 
her  parents  in  bitterness  of  soul  ?  *'  Ah 
me!"  the  fair  one  replied;  "you  cause 
my  teara  to  flow  afresh  when  you  remind 
me  of  my  balf-forgotten  home.  The  very 
^  rod '  I  can  now  recall  \y\ih  pleasure,  and 
ever  must  I  cherish  the  memory  of  those 
parents  who  always  showed  somnch  com- 
passion if  their  hand  had  to  inflict  chas- 
tisement.'*' Then  my  foster-brother,  al- 
though he  docs  not  remember  my  fea- 
tures, will  be  sure  to  discover  the  sad- 
hcartedness  with  which  I  discharge  the 
duties  of  this  position  of  servitude."  That 
discovery  w^ould  inevitably  lead  bim  to 
others  quite  fatal  to  their  hopes.  But 
here  her  strengtli  failed  her,  and  she  sank 
down  in  the  depth  of  despair.  Sakitsi 
did  what  he  could  to  comfort  her — told 
her  of  his  motlier's  liberality — and  was 
about  to  produce  the  one  hundred  taels 
for  her  to  cany  to  her  aunt  as  an  anony- 
mous contribution,  when  to  his  utter  con- 
fusion he  found  they  were  gone.  Misawo, 
perceiving  his  consteniation,  exclaimed: 
"  Our  misfortunes  do  not  come  singly, 
and  I  can  do  no  otherwise  than  die.  If 
my  freedom  id  procured  by  any  one  else 
than  you,  then,  if  I  i-emain  .alive,  I  must 
go  home  ;  but,  rather  than  that,  will  I  die 
by  your  hand.  I  am  the  daughter  of  a 
soldier.  I  have  a  sword  for  the  hour  of 
need  ;  and  by  that  sword  you  can  let  mo 
go  to  the  gods  of  death  :  there  our  union 
will  be  perfected."  On  his  part,  too,  Sa- 
kitsi resolves  to  die,  that  immediltely 
their  joy  may  be  one.f 

The  arrival  of  an  expected  guest  neces- 
sitated the  breaking  on  of  the  conference 
at  this  crisis,  and  Sakitsi  was  led  to  a 
place  of  concealment.  The  guest  proved 
to  be  none  other  than  Misawo's  foster- 

*  The  '*  rod  ^'  is  very  sparingly  used  in  Japan. 
AH  travelers  speak  in  commendation  of  the  kindly 
manner  in  which  the  Japanese  treat  their  children. 

f  The  suicidal  mania  crops  up  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  our  tale,  very  unmistakably,  and  it  might  bo 
inferred  that  human  life  is  held  very  cheap  in  Japan. 
As  far,  however,  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
that  inference  is  not  justified  by  fact ;  and  though, 
as  we  have  seen.  Buddhism  has  gradually  been  gain^ 
ing  the  ascendant,  still,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  virtue  of  the  elder  faith  of  the 
country,  there  is  no  such  mocking  indifference  to  be 
found  as  is  met  with  in  Buddhist  Burmah,  where  a 
multitude  will  stand  convulsed  with  laughter  in  pres- 
ence of  a  falling  edifice,  which  is  about  to  bury  hun- 
dreds beneath  its  ruins. 
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brother,  Riusuke.  Amid  her  confusion, 
consequent  on  learning  who  the  visitor 
was,  and  on  being  found  by  him  in  her 
present  position,  she  exclaimed :  '^  Oh,  I 
am  dreadfully  ashamed ;  but  surely  you 
will  never  let  it  be  known  that  I  have 
come  to  this  I"  Riusuke  assured  her  that 
she  need  have  no  misgivings  on  that 
score.  But,  at  any  rate,  her  servitude 
was  over  now.  He  had  paid  her  ransom 
to  her  master^  and,  in  fact,  had  the 
^'  agreement "  in  his  possession.  Misawo 
was  not  to  be  moved  from  her  determina- 
tion. **  The  world,"  she  said,  "  must 
know  what  the  spirit  is  which  belongs  to 
a  soldier^s  daughter.  Full  of  longing  all 
day  to  behold  again  the  home  of  my 
youth,  I  must  remain,  in  the  body,  here. 
You  can  eay,  ^  I  am  sick ;  I  am  dead.' 
Only  leave  me  in  Naniwa."  Wringing 
her  hands,  and  sighing  painfully,  Misawo 
uttered  these  words.  The  fostei'-brother 
wept  in  return,  and  after  other  appeals  to 
her  heart,  employed  this  one :  '^  Listen  to 
what  your  noble  mother  said  to  me : 
^  Being  far  advanced  in  years,  I  was 
minded  to  shave  off  my  hair,  and  become 
a  nun ;  but  as  Misawo  is  about  to  return 
it  is  fortunate  I  did  not  follow  my  inclina- 
tion ;  she  would  have  been  so  saddened 
by  my  changed  appearance.  Bring  her 
quickly  to  me.  I  rely  wholly  on  you, 
Kiusuke  Sama.'  Your  father  spoke  in 
similar  terms.  How,  then,  can  I  possibly 
return  without  you?  The  disappoint- 
ment might  tempt  him  to  take  his  own 
life,  especially  as  your  non-appearance 
would  thwart  his  purpose  in  the  matter 
of  your  betrothal,  and  cause  his  statement 
as  to  that  betrothal  having  been  effected 
to  appear  a  falsehood.  Your  father  has 
arranged  that  his  daughter  shall  be  giv- 
en to  a  wealthy  rice-merchant,  who  pos- 
sesses ten  thousand  taels;  but  your  mo- 
ther knows  nothing  of  this  transaction, 
and  (only  for  other  reasons)  counts  the 
days  on  her  fingers,  wondenng  if  to  day, 
or  to-moiTow,  you  will  come  back.  Thus 
she  waits.  But  here  is  a  letter  from  her- 
self !" 

Misawo  took  the  letter  from  Riusuke, 
and  looked  wistfully  at  the  address :  ^'To 
the  Maiden  Misawo,  from  her  mother." 
'The  sight  of  her  mother's  handwriting 
quite  overcame  her.  She  pressed  the  let- 
ter to  her  heart,  and  burst  into  tears.  It 
seemed,  too,  as  if  her  resolution  not  to  re- 
turn was  shaken  ;  for  nAer  apparent  ma- 
ture consideration,  she  said  to  her  foster- 


brother:  "I  shall  go  back  to-morrow.'' 
Riusuke  with  joy  heard  the  words.  At 
daybreak  the  next  morning  the  palananin 
was  to  be  ready,  and,  nothing  douhtmg, 
he  withdrew. 

No  sooner  had  the  foster-brother  left 
than  Sakitsi  came  from  his  concealmeDt, 
and  without  loss  of  time,  he  and  Misawo 
betook  themselves  to  flight.  As  they 
passed  through  the  pines  which  border 
the  liver,  from  the  balcony  of  a  neighbor- 
ing house  were  heard  the  following  words 
of  the  monthly  song : 

^  The  world  has  departed, 
To  darkness  departed, 

Downwards  to  death. 
What  is  our  life  in  this  body  ? 
It  fades  like  the  hoar-frost 

That  melts  from  the  field  paths : 
Alt  is  but  dream  upon  dream. 
Coming  in  sequence, 
Swifl  as  at  dawn  of  the  morning, 
When  the  dock  is  striking  ^  seven,' 
The  seventh  stroke  falls  on  the  ear, 
Drowning  the  ring  of  the  sixth." 

Without  comment  on  the  words,  which 
seemed  to  echo  their  own  feelings,  the 
faithful  pair  journeyed  onwards.  Bat,  by 
the  timely  appearance  of  a  lantern,  they 
were  saved  from  fruitless  wandering,  and 
discovered  that  they  were  still  close  to 
the  "  Flowery  House  "  of  Aunt  Faoajo. 
Here  there  was  no  one  at  home,  save  our 
old  small  friend,  Kojosi,  her  father  and 
mother  having  gone  out  to  search  for  the 
fugitives.  Rctinng  to  an  inner  apart- 
ment, and  drawing  out  a  folding-scr^n 
afler  them,  Sakitsi  and  Misawo  begsn  to 
prepare  for  departure  from  this  world, 
i^evertheless,  Mifawo  wept  over  the  inev- 
itable destiny  before  her ;  while  Sakit«:i, 
on  seeing  the  "  dog-chest "  in  Jhe  room, 
was  reminded  of  his  recent  misfortune, 
and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  exclaimed: 
"  With  my  fist  I  shall  hurl  this  dog-chcsl 
into  the  realm  of  Buddha  I"  Suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  overthrew  the 
chest,  when,  behold,  out  rolled  the  packet 
containing  the  one  hundred  taels  !  ^  ^ 
ei,"  cried  the  astonished  man,  "here  i* 
my  lost  money ;  and  having  found  it 
again,  I  do  not  now  so  mtt(£  fear  that 
vour  betrothal  will  involve  our  death, 
but  read  your  mother's  letter,  and  see 
what  it  says."  "I  lay  it  on  my  heart 
now,  and  shall  read  it  in  the  next  worlds 
she  replied.  ''  There^  should  I  find  that  it 
contains  any  reproach,  the  eye  will  b<,* 
closed,  and  the  syllables  will   melt  into 
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mist.  I  Rhall  read,  as  though  I  read  not, 
(vergebenSy)  and  this  world  will  have  gone 
lor  ever." 

However,  she  at  last  broke  the  seal,  as 
if  severing  the  bond  between  the  daughter 
and  her  parents,  and  unfolded  the  letter. 
It  was  an  unusually  long  one  for  her 
mother  to  write,  and  this  was  one  of  its 
more  urgent  sentences:  *'In  the  hope 
that  you  will  have  safely  arrived,  I  mean 
to  celebrate  the  *  festival  of  the  dead.' 
Your  father  is  now  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
all  his  associates  are  invited.  As  soon  as 
I  have  finished  these  lines,  I  shall  begin  to 
prepare  the  cakes.''  * 

'^  If  I  am  present  at  this  feast,"  said 
Misawo,  *'  it  will  be  as  a  spirit.  O  my 
loving  father,  O  my  never-to-be-forgotten 
mother !"  Again  she  utterly  broke  down. 
Sakitsi,  however,  took  the  letter  from  her 
hand,  and  read  as  follows :  "  Further,  Si- 
manosuke,  the  son  of  Ugenda,  to  whom  I 
betrothed  you  in  your  third  year,  has  ob- 
tained the  forgiveness  of  his  offense — 
'  shooting  the  arrow,'  as  our  readers  will 
remember — and  if  he  should  return,  I 
shall  certainly  bring  about  his  union  with 
you.    Meanwhile — " 

"What I"  abruptly  exclaimed  Sakitsi, 
"are  you  the  daughter  of  Eadzumura 
Teidafu,  and  have  never  told  me  your 
name  ?"  "  But  how  do  you  know  who 
my  father  is  ?"  And  while  she  was  look- 
ing inquiringly  at  him,  her  uncle  Tofei 
drew  aside  the  screen  and  walked  in! 
Tofei  had  followed  them  in  their  flight, 
had  come  home  after  them,  had  over- 
heard their  talk,  and  was  in  a  very  bad 
way  indeed.  Sakitsi,  however,  begged 
him  not  to  take  matters  so  much  to  heart, 
for,  in  fact,  aU  had  ended  weU — Sakitsi 
himself,  the  adopted  son  of  the  rice-mer- 
chant, having  been  the  youth  who  in- 
curred his  lord's  displeasure  by  firing  the 
arrow,  and  being  in  very  truth  now  the 
betrothed  of  Misawo ! 

On  hearing  this  wonderful  disclosure 
Misawo  leapt  for  joy,  and  Tofei  became 
quite  another  man.  He,  in  his  turn,  had 
^  tell  how  the  hundred  taels    thrown 

*  The  remmrkable  fevtiyal  in  honor  of  the  dead,  at 
which,  indeed,  the  departed  are  held  to  be  preaent, 
^  celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
Rionth.  The  lanterns  used  on  this  oocasion  are 
ineaiit  to  direct  the  invisible  guests,  while,  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremonial,  the  rooms  devoted  to  the 
^tertainment  are  beaten  with  rods,  and  stones  are 
Promiscuously  thrown  about  in  order  to  drive  away 
^7  spirit  who  may  have  lagged  behind. 


at  the  dog  fell  into  his  boat ;  ^  and  while 
he  was,  with  delighted  heart,  recounting 
his  share  in  the  events  of  the  evening, 
his  wife  and  the  foster-brother  returned 
from  their  vain  search,  but  only  to  be  over- 
joyed on  learning  how  the  crooked  had 
been  made  straight.  Tlie  betrothal 
song  from  the  neighboring  balcony  pro- 
claimed the  hope  that  happiness  might 
reign  through  the  lapse  of  ages ;  and  ere 
long,  Sakitsi,  Misawo,  and  the  foster- 
brother  reached  Misawo^s  home,  in  which 
the  rapture  of  the  long  -  sundered  was 
more  than  could  be  measured.  Nay 
more,  the  great  feudal  lord  shared  in  the 
gladness.  He  himself  took  care  to  give 
all  possible  prestige  to  the  nuptials  of  the 
pair  so  true  and  so  tried.  Tofei  and  Wo- 
fana  (another  form  of  Fanajo)  undertook 
the  rice  business  in  the  place  of  Sakitsi ; 
while  all,  distinguished  by  their  filial 
piety,  were  blessed  with  both  sons  and 
daughters,  and  henceforward  knew  only 
happy  days.    Joyful !  joyful  I 

Our  readers  can  now  judge  for  them- 
selves as  to  the  uprightness  of  the  *^  fig- 
ures "  on  the  screens.  By  some  of  them 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  Japanese  author 
does  not  reckon  a  tolerable  amount  of 
equivocation  inconsistent  with  integrity. 
Others  may  think  that  appearances,  at 
times,  tell  against  the  hero,  and  heroine 
too.  But  all  may  note,  for  we  have 
omitted  only  complementary  sentences, 
and  nothing  that  can  fairly  be  called  a 
"  scene  "  or  "  situation,"  that  there  is  no 
falsehood  uttered  with  a  sting  in  it,  and 
that  Misawo  herself,  the  high-hearted 
daughter  of  a  soldier,  emerges  from  her 
sei'vitude,  in  which  she  was  surrounded 
by  manifold  temptations,  with  unsullied 
name  and  spotless  honor.  And  here  we 
may  add  that,  in  ascribing  to  an  attend- 
ant in  a  house  of  public  resort  the  self- 
respect  and  propriety  of  conduct  which 
are  exhibited  in  Misawo,  the  writer  was 
not  merely  drawing  a  fency  picture.  In 
Japan  it  is,  we  believe,  wholly  exceptional, 
if  one  finds  an  instance  of  departure  in 
wife  or  young  woman  from  the  highest 
standard  of  womanly  pure-mindedness. 
The  '^  fallen  "  class  among  the  Japanese 

*  The  reader  will  note  that  by  means  of  this  inci- 
dent the  passage  in  the  Picture  Book  about  the  dog 
and  the  treasure  had  its  complete  fulfillment — con- 
cerning which  passage  Tofei  in  his  narrative  re- 
marked :  '*  The  *■  flowery  house,'  which  was  once  so 
saddened  by  that  bit  of  the  story,  will  now  bloom 
again  r 
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may  be  called  "  unfortunate '»  with  more 
truth  than  when  the  term  is  employed  in 
England,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  degrade 
themselves,  but,  while  yet  quite  children, 
are  actually  sold  for  a  given  period  to  the 
landlords  of  the  infamous  tea-houses.*  It 
would,  consequently,  have  been  a  wholly 
unwarranted  asperaion  of  the  characters 
of  the  quiet,  respectable  young  women 
who  are  to  be  found  in  the  capacity  of 
domestic  servants  in  these  taveins,  had  the 
author  repi'esented  one  of  their  number 
as  being  indeed  sans  peur^  but  not  sans 
reproche.  Moreover,  it  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  Riutei  Taneiiko  that,  in  the 
household,  struggling  with  hunger,  there 
is  no  whisper  of  making  devil's  money 
by  means  of  Misawo's  juvenile  attend 
ant;  and  it  might  almost  seem  that  it 
was  to  ward  otf  the  very  possibility  of 
temptation  coming  through  that  channel 
that  the  niece  sacrificed  herself 

To  ourselves,  the  most  amusing  charac- 
teristic of  the  tale  is  its  silence :  for  the 
writer  would,  apparently,  have  us  believe 
that  a  game  of  ^^  hide  and  seek " — and 
his  romance  is  very  much  such  a  game — 
may  be  played  for  years,  but  that,  in  the 
land  of  ubiquitous  espionage^  the  chief 
hider  can  not  be  found,  and  has  to  make 
himself  known  after  hope  of  his  discov- 
ery had  quite  died  out.  We  trust  the 
inquisitor*m-chief  did  not  visit  Mr.  Riutei 
with  very  severe  penalties  for  thus  ignor 
ing  the  function  of  his  provincial  subor- 
dinates. 

Afler  all,  they  are  but  ^^  figures  of  this 
passing  world,"  and  not  individual  men 
and  women,  that  are  introduced  to  us 
here.  In  this  assertion,  we  intend  no 
special  depreciation  of  the  writer  of  this 
story.  As  yet,  there  are  only  classes  of 
society  in  Japan.  Individualism,  with  its 
endless  shades  of  development,  has  yet  to 
come.  No  doubt,  as  indicated  above,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  distinct  personal 
endowment  in  men  who  betake  themselves 
to  di£ferent  intellectual  pursuits.  But  on 
the  whole,  in  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  despot- 

*  The  existcDce  of  these  tea-houses  is  the  great 
moral  blot  in  Japanese  life.  It  would  seem,  more- 
OTer,  that  GoTernment  derives  a  revenue  from  the 
scandalous  *^  institution."  On  the  other  hand,  so 
curiously  does  the  sense  of  justice  operate,  no  stain 
attaches  in  afler-Ufe  to  the  unhappy  victims ;  but 
the  landlords,  who  made  merchandise  by  their  deg- 
radation, are  treated  as  the  very  oflbcourings  of  so- 
ciety. \Ve  have  read  that  even  tanners — ^the  lowest 
class  in  the  social  scale — will  refuse  to  bury  their 
dead  bodies  I 


ism  has  effected  a  dead  level  of  unifor- 
mity. When  liberty  comes,  equality 
ceases ;  the  dull  formality  of  winter  passes 
away  into  the  freshness,  beauty,  and  vari- 
ousness  of  spring. 

Where  man  is  so  '^  cribbed  and  cabin- 
ed," that  there  is  no  scope  left  for  the 
revelation  of  individual  character,  you 
will  have  instead  the  manifestation  of 
strange  caprice,  as  the  translator.  Dr. 
Pfitzmaier,  found  to  his  cost  when  prepar- 
ing this  volume  for  the  public.  Only  a 
first-rate  student  would  have  undertaken 
the  task.  The  editor  must  first  of  all  be 
master  of  the  Japanese  Syllabarium,  con- 
sisting of  forty-seven  distinct  symbols. 
He  must  also  be  acquainted  with  the  ideo- 
graphic signs  of  the  Chinese,*  for  these 
occur  frequently  in  the  tale.  Then  he 
must  be  prepared  to  find  his  way  through 
Chinese  words  and  expressions,  wiitten 
in  the  Japanese  character,  but  changed  in 
sound  according  to  the  peculiar  Japanese 
pronunciation.  Further,  he  must  often 
be  content  to  guess  the  meaning  of  a 
given  word  from  -the  surrounding  sense, 
instead  of  discovering  additional  sense 
from  the  word — pronouns  standing  indis* 
criminately  for  "  V  "  thou,"  or  "  he" — 
there  heing  no  distinction  of  gender,  num- 
ber, or  person  amid  the  endless  forms  of 
the  language.  These  qualifications  Dr. 
Pfitzmaier  possessed.  To  these  condi- 
tions he  submitted  with  the  characteristic 
^^  Sit2>fieiss"  (student-industry)  of  his  coun* 
try.  But  what  perplexed  him  most  of  all 
was  the  caprice  of  the  author's  mode  of 
writing  Japanese — the  simple  forms  of 
the  Syllabarium  being  so  varied  as  to 
necessitate  the  casting  of  upwards  of  four 
hundred  separate  types,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce faC'Similes  of  tne  cursive  characters 
in  the  original.  Dr.  Pfitzmaier,  with  true 
modesty,  makes  mention  of  several  of  the 
foregoing  difficulties  in  his  prefaoe.f  He 
adds,  ingenuously,  that  in  some  places  be 
is  still  doubtful  of  the  author's  meaning, 
and  has  not  quite  succeeded  in  imitating, 


*  These  signs  are  familiar  to  all  the  literary  Jtpao- 
ese,  and  moreorer  are  used  indiflTerently  to  repre* 
sent  either  a  Chinese  or  a  Japanese  vocaUe,  just  as 
the  Arabic  namerals  serve  equally  well  for  *^  zweT" 
or  "rohn/'  as  for  **  two"  or  "ten." 

f  There  are,  we  hope,  at  least  a  few  English  ata- 
dents  who  are  looking  forward  with  iBterest  to  the 
appearance  of  the  long  promised  second  part  of  the 
Japanese  Chre*tomaihie,  as  also  to  the  publieation 
of  the  Japanese  Dic^onary,  on  which  Dr.  I'fitxmaier 
has  been  engaged  for  yean. 
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in  partioalar  instances,  the  characters  of 
the  block-printing — ^for  the  Japanese  as 
yet  have  no  movable  types ;  but  as  the 
volume  stands,  it  at  once  is  a  testimony 


to  the  munificenoe  of  the  Viennese  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  indomitable  persever- 
ance and  profound  scholarship  of  the 
translator. 


From   Shftrpe*8    Magailoe. 


THE       KING       OF       ITALY. 


BY  MB&  NEWTON  CROSLAND. 


"  II  bel  paese  ch'  Apennin  parte 
n  mar  circonda  e  I'Alpe.** 

PRBABOH. 

The  King  of  countless  Palaces !    He  yet  must  bare  two  more 

Ere  he  can  hold  the  war-horse  id,  and  rule  from  shore  to  shore  t 

What  matter  that  his  &ir  Turin  has  pleasant  regal  state, 

Where  freemen  with  their  mien  erect  round  throne  and  altar  wait ; 

Or  that  white  Florence  smiling  sues,  and  opens  wide  her  doors, 

Where  **  Pitti*'  asks  a  monarc&s  tread  upon  its  marble  floors ; 

Or  that  at  red  Vesuyius*  foot,  and  by  the  sapphire  bay, 

The  brightest  city  Europe  boasts  her  beauty  yields  to-day? 

A  nation  bids  to  Bourbon  halls  its  king — ^*  the  honest  man*'-^ 

But  he  must  keep  his  saddle-seat  with  soldiers  in  the  van ; 

What  matter  Genoa  the  Superb  has  merchant  homes  so  wide, 

They'd  hive  his  royalest  retinue  iu  all  its  martial  pride  ? 

What  matters  that  a  score  of  towns  have  palaces  to  spare. 

And  crowned  kings  might  be  enthroned  in  pomp  and  splendor  there  ? 

The  King  of  countless  Palaces  demandeth  just  two  more 

Ere  he  can  lay  his  sword  aside,  and  rule  from  shore  to  shore  I 

We  know  that  loud  Te  Deums  rise  in  Milan's  beauteous  fane 

From  grateful  hearts  surcharged  with  joy,  and  tried  by  recent  pain — 

But  prayer  is  mingled  with  the  praise,  and  there's  an  ear  can  hear. 

And  in  St  Mark's  such  strains  must  rise  in  accents  loud  and  clear. 

King  Victor  claims,  and  he  must  have,  those  princelv  ducal  halls. 

Where  portraits  of  the  Doges  dead  are  hanging  on  we  walls  I 

Ah !  how  they  seem  to  watch  and  wait  for  brothers  bravo  to  come, 

Italia's  sons,  with  masters'  mien,  to  hold  their  ancient  home — 

For  glad  bright  eyes  to  break  the  gloom,  and  quick  free  steps  to  sound 

Where  now  the  sullen  stranger  treads,  and  scatters  victims  round  I 

'Twould  be  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  that  poor  white-coated  thing 

March  out  the  while  from  every  tower  the  clanging  joy-bells  ring — 

To  see  the  three  pure  colors  placed  by  hands  unstained  with  gore 

Upon  those  ancient  masts  that  rise  before  St  Mark's  great  door — 

To  see  some  summer  holiday  King  Victor,  true  and  bold, 

Ascend  the  giant-guarded  stairs,  his  ceded  rights  to  hold : 

New  ritual  then  for  'spousals  with  the  Adriatic  Sea, 

But  oh,  what  ring  were  rich  enough  to  wed  fitir  Venice  free  ? 

Only  the  gem  of  Truth,  set  into  self-adjusting  law. 

Could  be  the  fit  espousal  ring,  without  a  speck  or  flaw, 

To  s;irdle  all  the  jutting  isles  that  rise  from  out  the  wave, 

And  point  like  fingers  to  the  sky  from  which  they  justice  crave. 
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What  pleasant  sights  I    Well  they  may  be,  for  dose  beside  the  throne 
A  statesman  holds  the  mystic  reins,  whose  one  great  mind  alone 
Is  match  for  all  the  shallower  brains  he  readeth  o'er  and  o'er — 
And  walls  may  fall  by  wisdom's  words  as  well  as  cannon's  roar 
But  if  the  foe  can  not  be  taught  what  is  a  nation's  right, 
He'll  have  to  learn — some  happy  day — ^what  is  a  nation^s  might : 
If  belching  guns  must  rake  and  tear,  and  shake  the  still  lagoon, 
And  make  a  midnight  of  the  air  in  bright  and  sunny  noon — 
If  foes  must  starve,  and  soldiers  die,  and  women  weep  and  wail, 
And  war's  red  horrors  measure  out  their  very  utmost  tale. 
So  be  it — ^in  God's  chosen  time — ^much  rather  than  the  peace— 
Which  is  not  peace,  but  only  wrong's  extended  shameful  lease. 
If  Venice,  **  emerald-paved,''  must  see  her  waves  half-ruby  dyed. 
Thus  dashed  against  her  marble  white,  tiie  foe  would  be  defied ; 
Death-blent  her  colors  thus  she'd  flaunt — ^and  better  this  should  be 
Than  that  the  black  and  yellow  flag  she  should  triumphant  see ! 

Somehow  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  must  wake  an  echo  of  the  note 
Which  only  cleaves  the  lightened  air  from  out  a  freeman's  throat ; 
Somehow  the  quaint  Rialto  mart  must  throng  with  happy  faces. 
And  childhood  grow  to  youth  and  see  but  dimly  sorrow  s  traces ; 
Somehow  with  white,  green,  red  at  prow  the  gondolas  must  dart 
On  busy  errands  'mong  the  homes  of  commerce  and  of  art ; 
Somehow  the  captive  State  must  have  her  (air  limbs  all  set  free 
To  join  her  hands  with  sister  States  beside  the  ancient  sea ! 

And  then— or  first  ? — another  spot  must  own  King  Victor  lord 
Ere  he  can  mount  a  steadfast  throne  and  lay  aside  the  sword ! 
Believe,  0  Nations  of  the  North,  that  'neath  its  modem  masks. 
The  Roman  nature  still  bounds  high,  and  sighs  for  noble  tasks ; 
Its  wron^  have  all  been  double-edged  to  slay  both  flesh  and  spirit, 
And  yet  it  still  has  strength  to  be,  and  the  great  name  inherit 
0  Rome  I  the  heart,  the  aching  heart,  until  its  pulse  beats  true, 
The  nation  is  not  hale  and  strong  its  earnest  work  to  do  !— 
0  Rome  I  all  Italy  declares  among  its  seven  hills 
Must  rise  the  throne  for  him  who  well  the  kingly  office  fills ! 

The  Cffisars'  ruined  palace-walls  are  bared  to  every  eye. 

And  bats  and  owls  keep  lonely  rule  beneath  the  midnight  sky; 

But  there  are  fouler  things  than  these  that  rule  in  pride  of  place. 

And  need  the  scourge  of  right  and  law  their  being  to  efface. 

Between  St  Peter's  priestly  chair  and  capitol  of  old, 

The  ycdlow  Tiber's  parting  stream  by  God's  own  hand  is  rolled  ; 

Let  mis  be  type  of  what  shall  be  when  dawn  has  grown  to  day, 

When  foreign  swords  no  longer  gleam,  and  fi^eedom's  progress  stay  : 

Let  thunders  of  the  Vatican  still  hurl  ifrom  Papal  seat, 

To  pierce  the  hearts  which  deem  that  there  great  powers  and  mysteries  meet ; 

But  let  the  other  shore  behold  a  simple  human  king, 

To  rule  by  law,  and  shower  the  good  that  must  from  justice  spring  : 

As  haughty  flowers  that  bow  their  heads  to  where  the  sun  is  shining, 

Would  rival  cities  bow  content  without  a  moments  pining — 

Content  that  Rome,  their  queen  of  old,  should  have  chief  honor  still, 

Without  the  blast  of  envy's  breath  her  bounding  heart  to  chill. 

Not  till  within  the  capitol  he  signs  himself  a  king — 

Not  till  Venetian  voices  shall  their  loud  Te  Deums  sing^— 

Will  Victcv  doff  the  warrior's  helm,  and  wield  his  sword  no  more, 

The  King  of  countless  Palaces  must  rule  firom  shore  to  shore ! 
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Vrom   the   Wettmimter   Berlev. 


MOTLEY'S   HISTORY   OF   THE   UNITED   NETHERLANDS. 


[In  addition  to  previous  articles  on  Dr. 
Motley's  work  we  print  the  following 
from  the  Weatminater  ,Review,^ 

We  give  a  cordial  and  admiring  wel- 
come to  an  eminent  American  author,  the 
saccessfal  historian  of  the  Hise  of  the 
Butch  R^uhlic^  whose  work  on  the  U  uited 
Netherlands,  of  which  two  volumes  are 
DOW  issued,  is  destined,  we  think,  to  ac- 
quire a  perennial  reputation.*  The  subject 
of  Dr.  Motley's  new  publication  is  the 
deep-laid  conspiracy  of  Spain  and  Rome 
against  human  rights,  and  its  frustration 
by  the  united  resistance  of  the  Kingdom 
of  England  and  the  Republic  of  Holland, 
whose  history  and  fortunes,  by  tho  in- 
timate connection  formed  between  those 
two  commonwealths,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  William  the  Silent,  became 
for  a  season  Almost  identical.  The  period 
comprised  in  the  present  installment  of 
this  historical  epic  extends  over  less  than 
six  years,  beginning  with  the  middle  of 
1584,  and  ending  with  the  commence- 
ment of  1590.  Two  additional  volumes, 
carrying  the  history  of  the  Republic 
down  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  will  hereafter 
complete  Dr.  Motley's  projected  work. 

The  subject  which  our  author  has  se- 
lected for  his  new  history  is  one  of  deep 
and,  we  may  say,  world-wide  interest. 
The  Papal  supremacy  had  become  "  an 
antiquated  delusion  "  m  the  judgment  of 
a  considerable  part  of  Europe.  Freedom 
of  conscience,  mstead  of  ecclesiastical  dic- 
tation, was  ere  long  to  be  the  presiding 
principle  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
world  of  emancipated  Europe.  Each 
principle,  with  its  practical  consequences, 
had  its  champions  and  its  antagonists.  On 
the  one  hand  were  Rome  and  Spain ;  on 
the  other, England  and  Holland.  "Philip," 
in  Dr.  Motley's  forcible  summary,  "  stood 
enfeoffed,  by  divine  decree,  of  all  Amer- 

*  Hiatary  of  the  United  Netherlandt^  from  the 
Death  of  WiUiam  the  Silent  to  the  Sunoi  of  Dort, 
etc  By  John  Lothrop  Motlkt,  D.G.L.,  etc  Vols. 
I.,  IL    London:  John  Harraj.     1860. 


ica,  the  East  Indies,  the  whole  Spanish 
Peninsula,  the  better  portion  of  Italy,  the 
seventeen  Netherlands,  and  many  other 
possessions,  far  and  near ;  and  he  contem- 
plated annexing  to  this  extensive  property 
the  kingdoms  of  France,  of  England,  and 
Ireland.  The  Holy  League,  maintained 
by  the  sword  of  Guise,  the  Pope's  ban, 
Spanish  ducats,  Italian  condottieri,  and 
German  mercenaries,  was  to  exterminate 
heresy,  and  establish  the  Spanish  dominion 
in  France.  The  same  machinery,  aided 
by  the  pistol  or  poniard  of  the  assassin, 
was  to  substitute  for  English  Protestant- 
ism and  England's  queen  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  a  foreign  sovereign." 
To  oppose  this  formidable  array  against 
the  lioerties  of  Europe,  says  Dr.  Motley, 
in  another  part  of  his  first  volume,  stood 
Elizabeth  Tudor  and  the  Dutch  Republic. 
This  impending  contest  is  rightly  de- 
scribed by  our  author  as  a  death-grapple ; 
the  belligerents  did  show  and  could  show 
no  quarter.  The  first  part  of  this  great 
epic  begins  with  the  murder  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  ends  with  the  siege  of 
Antwerp,  "  one  of  the  most  brilliant  mil- 
itary operations  of  the  age,  and  one  of 
the  most  memorable  in  its  results." 

In  the  five  chapters  which  relate  the 
events  falling  within  this  period.  Dr.  Mot- 
ley sketches  the  position  and  attitude  of 
the  combatant  Powers  and  their  principal 
representatives  with  a  masterlv  hand. 
He  describes  the  colossal  sovereignty  of 
Spain  ;  the  religious  origin  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Netherlands ;  the  relations  of  the 
Republic  to  France,  and  of  France  to 
England ;  the  apathy  of  Protestant  Ger- 
many ;  the  court  and  character  of  Henry 
ni. ;  the  affection  of  Holland  for  England ; 
England's  policy,  and  Elizabeth's  treat- 
ment of  both  Catholics  and  Calvinists ; 
the  diplomatic  negotiations ;  the  projects 
of  the  League ;  and,  finally,  the  stirring 
transactions  of  that  memorable  siege. 

Woven  into  the  tissue  of  this  spirited 
and  luminous  narrative  are  glowing  delin- 
eations of  the  personal  and  moral  charao- 
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teristics  of  the  prominent  actors  in  these 
events.  These  historical  portraits  are  ex- 
ecated  with  consummate  art,  and  with  a 
Rubens  like  splendor  of  color  and  present- 
ment, that  make  the  figures  take  shape, 
and  breathe  and  move  before  us.  Among 
them  are  Henry  HI.,  attired  like  a  woman 
and  a  harlot  with  silken  flounces,  jeweled 
stomacher,  and  painted  &.ce,  with  pearls 
of  great  price  adorning  his  bared  neck 
and  breast,  and  satin-slippered  feet,  '^  dart- 
ing viperous  epigrams  at  court-ladies,  whom 
he  was  only  capable  of  dishonoring  by 
calumny ;"  Henry  with  the  Scar,  Duke 
of  Guise,  tall  and  stately,  with  dark 
martial  face  and  dangerous  eyes,  and 
cheek  damaged  with  the  arquebuss  shot 
at  Chateau-Thierry,  defender  of  the  good 
old  religion  under  which  Paris  had  thriven, 
the  idol  of  grocers  and  god  of  fish-women ; 
Henry  of  Navarre,  the  chieftain  of  the 
Gascon  chivalry,  the  king-eri*ant,  the  hope 
and  darling  of  oppressed  Protestants,  "  a 
figure  that  leaps  forth  from  the  mist  of 
three  centuries,  instinct  with  ruddy,  vig- 
orous life,"  with  brown  face,  commanding 
blue  eyes,  and  hawk's  nose,  with  mien 
of  frank  authoiity  and  magnificent  good- 
hnmor,  setting  all  hearts  around  him  on 
fire  when  the  trumpet  sounds  to  battle ; 
Philip  de  Marnix,  lord  of  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde,  with  crisp,  curly  hair  surmounting 
a  tall,  expansive  forehead ;  broad,  brown, 
melancholy  eyes,  overflowing  with  tender- 
ness ;  a  scholar,  theologian,  diplomatist, 
swordsman,  poet,  pamphleteer ;  the  bosom 
friend  of  William  the  Silent ;  an  illustri- 
ous rebel  for  twenty  years,  and  then, 
whether  from  treachery  or  political  mis- 
take, the  sudden  negotiator  of  an  unpar 
triotic  capitulation. 

The  second  division  of  Dr.  Motley's 
history,  not  as  laid  down  by  him,  but  as 
conceived  by  us,  includes  the  direct  action 
of  England  on  the  common  enemy,  the 
triumphal  entrance  of  Leicester  into  the 
Netherlands,  and  his  administration  and 
its  results.  In  the  twelve  chaptera  of 
which  it  is  made  up  are  comprised  many 
passages  of  peculiar  interest.  We  have 
among  them  contemporary  notices  of  the 
English  people ;  a  sketch  of  London ; 
portraits  of  Elizabeth,  Burleigh,  Leices- 
ter, Sir  Philip  Sidney,  admirably  done. 
Parma,  Barn e veld,  Walsingham,  Davison, 
young  Prince  Maurice,  Martin  Schciik, 
llohenlo,  all  in  greater  or  less  degree  take 
part  in  the  splendid  procession  which 
moves  across  the  historical  canvas.    Lame 


diplomacy,  fruitless  negotiation,  alternate 
with  heroic  action  ana  glorious  daring. 
There  are  battles,  sieges,  victories,  and 
defeats ;  there  are  intrigues,  quarrels, 
squalid  wretchedness,  and  glittering  pro- 
digality, all  paralleled  or  contrasted  in 
Dr.  Motley's  pictorial  yet  reflective  pages. 
In  estimating  the  policy  of  England 
towards  Holland,  our  historian  describei 
it  as  from  the  first  hesitating,  but  not  di»- 
loyal.  Elizabeth  was  in  favor  of  com- 
bined action  by  the  French  and  English 
governments — a  joint  provisional  protec- 
torate of  the  Netherlands.  Holland  had 
rebelled,  and  there  was  no  help  for  her  but 
to  fight  her  way  out  of  her  rebellion  into 
success,  or  return  to  slavery.  But  Eng- 
land, then  perhaps  but  a  third-rate  power, 
might  well  pause  before  she  plunged  "  into 
the  peril  and  expense  of  a  war  with  the 
strongest  power  in  the  world."  Eliza- 
beth, too,  had  her  own  reasons  for  hesita- 
tion. She  was  loth  to  encourage  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  against  kings ;  she 
was  vulnerable  in  Scotland,  vulnerable  in 
Ireland;  and  a  war  with  Spain  would 
give  opportunities  to  rebellion  and  con- 
spiracy. Hence  the  seemingly  coquettish 
policy  of  the  imperiotis  and  parsimoni' 
ous  queen.  Holland  was  willing  to  be- 
come a  subject  province  of  £^ngland ;  but 
Elizabeth  wanted  money,  not  sovereignty ; 
and  some  time  elapsed  before  she  had  the 
courage  to  emancipate  herself  from  the 
delusions  of  diplomacy  and  the  seductioos 
of  thrift.  The  Queen,  however,  "em- 
bodied much  of  the  nobler  elements  of 
the  expanding  English  character,"  and 
while  rcfusin<r  the  sovereigntv,  pi'omised 
the  States  to  protect,  and  never  to  for- 
sake them.  The  expedition  under  Leices- 
ter; his  administration;  Elizabeth's  ex- 
plosions of  anger  consequent  on  bis  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
the  States  —  in  fact,  the  characteristic 
incidents  of  the  period  during  which  the 
Netherlands  "acquired  consistency  and 
permanent  form,"  arc  reviewed  and  illus- 
trated in  the  twelve  chapters  which  we 
have  specified.  We  must  refer  to  Dr. 
Motley's  own  eloquent  pages  for  his  char- 
acterization of  the  brave  and  magnificent 
grandee,  and,  on  the  whole,  true-hearted 
but  capricious  Queen.  We  can  not  for- 
bear, however,  to  invite  attention  to 
the  portrait  which  Dr.  Motley  sketches 
of  Robert  Dudley,  undoubtedly  the  best 
abused  man  of  his  day  in  England— oor 
author  says  in  Europe.    In  addition  to 
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compassing  the  death  of  Amy  Kobsart, 
(one  of  those  picturesque  lies  that  wont 
die,)  he  is  said  to  have  poisoned  Alice 
Drayton,  Lady  Lennox,  Lord  Sussex,  Sir 
Nicholas  Tlirogmorton,  Lord  Sheffield, 
Lord  Essex,  and  to  have  achieved  or  con- 
trived numerous  other  murders ;  many  of 
which,  however,  were  proved  to  be  false. 
A  word,  too,  we  may  say  here  of  our  his- 
torian's portrait  of  Elizabeth  Tudor.  Dr. 
Motley  may  not  draw  a  flattering  likeness, 
bat  he  makes  on  the  whole,  we  think,  a 
sure  one  of  that  great  and  victorious 
sovereign,  with  her  despotic  appetencies, 
and  her  genuine  great-heartedness  and 
national  sympathies.  We  are  bound  to 
say,  however,  that  we  are  by  no  means 
convinced  of  Elizabeth's  "  hypocrisy,"  or 
her  suggestions  of  assassination  in  the 
sad  tragedy  of  the  ill-starred  Mary  Stuart ; 
nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  the  long  im- 
pinsonroent  in  England  of  that  ^'  daughter 
of  debate"-  was  such  a  violation  of  just- 
ice and  humanity  as  Dr.  Motley  believes 
it  to  have  been. 

In  the  winter  of  1687-8  Leicester  ter- 
minated his  career  in  the  Netherlands, 
after  a  second  attempt  at  administration, 
by  his  abrupt  departure  for  England. 
Lord  Willoughby,  a  soldierly,  conscien- 
tious man,  ancceeded  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  English  forces,  a  quick-witted 
and  even  brilliant-minded  man,  but  who, 
valuing  highly  his  knightly  word,  was 
quite  incompetent  'Ho  deal  with  the 
thronging  Spanish  deceits  sent  northward 
by  the  great  father  of  lies  who  sat  in  the 
&cariaT."  Elizabeth,  acting  in  defiance 
of  grave  counsel  and  earnest  remonstrance, 
now  sent  her  peace  commissioners  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma.  The  story  of  the  secret 
negotiations  which  followed  is  told  with, 
perhaps,  unnecessary  detail  by  Dr.  Mot- 
ley, in  what  we  regard  as  the  third  devel- 
opment of  the  great  epical  transaction 
which  he  celebrates.  We  can  not  follow 
him  here,  nor  show  how  the  kingdom  of 
England  was  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin  in  this  unequ£d-matched  diplomatic 
contest,  when  the  Queen  meant  to  keep 


her  promise  and  to  be  true  to  her  word, 
and  the  Spanish  monarch  deliberately  put 
his  name  to  a  lie,  and  chuckled  in  secret 
over  the  credulity  of  his  English  sister. 
At  last*  the  protracted  diplomacy  at 
Ostend  terminated.  Quill  •  driving  and 
speech-making  were  replaced  by  "  the  de- 
fiance of  England  to  foreign  insolence;" 
with  Elizabeth  Tudor  to  give  efiect  to 
the  challenge.  Dr.  Motley  in  his  great 
prose  war-song  now  describes  the  gather- 
mg  of  the  ships  of  the  Invincible  Armada, 
the  preparation  of  the  Spanish-Roman 
machinery  "  for  dethroning  Elizabeth  and 
establishing  the  Inquisition  in  England." 
The  pomp  and  circumstance  of  this  arro- 
gant invasion,  the  fiery  impatience  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  steady  enthusiasm  of  the 
English,  the  engagement,  the  chase,  and 
final  catastrophe,  are  delineated  with  a 
firm  hand  and  in  glowing  colors  in  our 
historian's  picture.  But  we  must  leave 
him  to  tell  how  "  the  little  nation  of  four 
millions,  the  merry  England  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  went  forward  to  the  death- 
grapple  with  its  gigantic  antagonist  as 
cheerfully  as  to  a  long-expected  holid.ay." 
We  lay  down  the  hrst  two  volumes  of 
this  noble  work  with  a  high  appreciation 
of  Dr.  Motley's  great  and  varied  abilities. 
For  diligence  in  research,  for  sound  and 
extensive  knowledge,  for  vigorous  lan- 
guage, but  rarely  disfigured  by  vulgarism 
or  grandiloquence,  and  for  living  dramatic 
representation,  he  is  entitled  to  hold  a 
foremost  place  among  the  first  historians 
of  our  age.  We  trust  that  he  will  enjoy 
the  physical  health  and  intellectual  energy 
requisite  to  the  completion  not  only  of 
the  present  work,  but  of  that  apparently 
more  comprehensive  literary  enterprise 
which  he  intimates  a  desire  to  accomplish 
— a  history  of  the  terrific  struggle  which 
broke  out  in  Germany  after  the  period 
marked  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  including 
^^  the  civil  and  military  events  in  Holland, 
down  to  the  epoch  when  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  the  eight  years'  war  of  the  Ne- 
therlands were  both  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia." 
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It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  world 
will  soon,  if  ever,  again  witness  so  sin- 
gular a  combination  of  hereditary  pecu- 
liarities as  that  Avhich  dlstingnished  the 
five  sons  of  Colonel  the  Honorable  George 
Napier  of  Celbridge,  in  the  county  of 
Duolin.  Their  ancestry  seems,  in  truth, 
like  a  famous  parliamentary  majority  re- 
corded in  one  of  the  later  volumes  of 
Ilansardy  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  '^  for- 
tuitous concurrence."  And  in  its  result 
it  certainly  goes  far  to  prove  that  a 
mixture  of  races  tends  directly  to  the 
elevation  of  the  individual  character,  hard- 
ly less  than  it  unquestionably  docs  to  the 
advancement  and  invigoration  of  the 
genius  of  distinct  nationalities.  Of  the 
latter  remarkable  and  wholly  incontesta- 
ble truth,  the  annals  and  exploits  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  family  afford  of  themselves 
adequate,  or  rather  it  may  be  said  at 
once,  conclusive  attestation.  Employing 
yet  again,  for  the  nonce,  a  sufficiently 
familiar  illustration,  it  is  like  the  imper- 
ceptible growth  of  a  running  stream — "  a 
rivulet,  now  a  river  " — ^widening  and  deep- 
ening in  its  progress  with  the  influx  of 
many  important  tributaries.  Into  the 
main  current  of  the  historic  lineage  of  the 
Napiers,  it  is  curious  to  note  how  many 
and  how  important  were  those  tributaries. 
They  secured  to  it  whatever  ambidexter- 
ous advantages  might  be  supposed  to  result 
from  the  infusion  into  the  blood  of  the  Na- 
piers of  the  "  divine  ichor  "  of  two  royal 
iiouses — those  of  Henry  IV.  of  Fi'ance,and 
of  Charles  II.  of  England.  They  rendered 
kindred  to  that  same  heroic  blood,  the 
blood  of  two  chivalrous  but  attainted 
traitors  to  the  Crown — the  great  Montrose 
and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Through 
the  maternal  line  they  enabled  these  five 
brothers,  already  mentioned,  collectively, 
to  claim  the  sympathies  of  relationship 
with  Charles  Fox,  the  orator  of  the  Lib- 
eral Opposition  ;  and  through  the  pater- 
nal line,  farther  back  by  one  or  two  gen- 
erations, and  higher  in  the  intellectual  at- 
mosphere, in  the  very  empyrean  of  ab- 


stract philosophy,  to  trace  their  descent 
directly  from  the  renowned  inventor  of 
logarithms,  the  immortal  John  Napier  of 
Merchistoun. 

There  are  assuredly  but  very  few,  in* 
deed,  among  those  who  may  examine 
these  records  of  purely  personal  recollec- 
tion who  will  require  any  explicit  intro- 
duction whatever  to  three,  at  least,  among 
that  cluster  of  five  brothers  —  English 
most  of  them  by  birth,  Scottish  originally 
by  ancestry,  Irish  by  education  and  resi- 
dence— who  passed  the  early  days  of  their 
boyhood  together  in  their  little  home 
retreat  at  Celbridge.  It  is  M'ith  the  ceii* 
tral  figure,  however,  in  this  notable 
group  that  I  have  to  do  now  exclusively. 
Another  time  I  may  take  occasion  to  re- 
late briefly  what  I  knew,  through  personal 
intercourse,  of  the  eldest  born  among  this 
quintette  of  ripe  scholars  and  valiant 
soldiers ;  the  great  Pro-consul  who  added 
the  province  of  Scinde  to  our  vast  empire 
by  the  sheer  force  of  liis  andacity  as  a 
military  conqueror,  permanently  incor- 
porating it  afterwards  with  onr  dominion 
by  hid  prudential  sagacity  as  an  adminis- 
trator. Of  the  second,  or  intermediate 
brother,  between  the  two  most  illustri- 
ous in  this  little  domestic  concourse  of 
heroes  and  authors,  I  shall  have  in  this 
place  to  say  a  few  words,  later  on,  inci- 
dentally. It  is  sufiScient  to  remark  now 
of  these,  the  three  eldest  of  the  frater- 
nity, that  they  all  suffered  grievonsiy 
during  the  chief  part  of  their  long  lives 
from  formidable  wounds  received  upon 
the  battle  field ;  that  all  of  them  gained 
at  the  point  of  their  keen  swords  his^h 
military  distinction ;  that  each  wore  for 
himself  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Bath  with  its 
knightly  insignia;  that  all  three  were 
simultaneously  the  Governors  of  impor- 
tant dependencies  —  Charles  of  Scinde, 
George  of  the  Cape,  William  of  Guernsey. 
Enough  as  to  the  two  youngest  of  the 
brothers  not  yet  specified,  if  it  is  here 
added  that  Henry,  the  penultimate  amoni; 
\  them,  though  he  adopted  the  Royal  Nary 
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as  his  profession,  will  be  better  borne  in 
membrance  in  a  purely  literary  capacity 
as  the  author  of  a  luminons  as  well  as 
volaminous  HUtory  of  Florence;  and 
that  Richard,  the  last  and  now  the  sole 
sarvivor  of  them  all,  though  himself  a 
member  of  the  bar,  is  understood  also  to 
have  dedicated  his  intellectnal  energies 
exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ^^  fresh 
iields  and  pastures  (ever)  new  "  of  litera- 
ture. 

And  now  of  that  one  central  figure — 
as  I  knew  and  honored  it — I  may  speak 
here,  as  I  have  proposed,  exclusively. 
Our  English  Tacitus,  I  love  to  call  him — 
and,  as  such  without  doubt,  as  the  great- 
est of  all  our  military  historians,  his  brave 
bright  name  will  survive  perennially  in 
the  national  remembrance.  One  engraved 
portrait  there  is  of  him — it  may  be  found 
as  the  frontispiece  to  the  second  volume 
of  his  elaborate  biography  of  his  brother 
Sir  Charles,  the  Scindian  Conqueror  —  a 
mezzotinto  by  Egleton,  from  a  classic 
bust  by  Adam,  which  may  afford  some 
notion  to  those  who  never  actually  saw 
the  soldier-annalist  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
some  faint  proximate  idea  of  his  eminently 
noble  and  chivalric  appearance  at  the  age 
of  seventy.  He  was  yet  more  advanced 
in  years  when  I  saw  him  last,  whep  I  sat 
conversing  with  him  not  very  long  before 
his  eventual  demise  at  seventy-four,  his 
eyes  flashing  brightly  to  the  last,  an  inex 
tingnishable  animation  it  almost  seemed, 
while  we  talked  together,  in  every  outline 
of  those  loily  and  reverent  lineaments. 
It  only  needed  the  casual  gusts  of  a  thun- 
der-shower blowing  through  the  open 
window  of  his  long-years'  residence  at 
Scinde  House,  in  that  green  little  London 
suburb  of  Clapbani,  to  render  him  the 
very  incarnation  of  the  well  -  known 
couplet  in  Gray's  ode  on  **  The  Bard :" — 

^*  Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air  ;*' 

only,  that  for  hoary  it  should  be  read 
silvery — silvery  as  the  thrice-driven  snow. 
And  under  the  crowning  grace  of  that 
white  hair,  above  the  rippled  torrent  of 
that  venerable  beard — one  that  looked,  in 
lis  dishevelled  flow,  like  the  beard  of  the 
'^  Shipman  "  in  Chaucer,  as  though  it 
had  been  "  shaken  by  many  a  tempest " — 
there  remained,  unmarred  by  age  to  the 
moment  of  his  decease,  that  handsome 
^uiliue  visage,  the  marble  effigy  of  which 


any  sculptor  might  well  rejoice  to  have 
chiseled.  It  was  a  noble  presence,  not 
very  easily  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  the 
weird  age  of  Merlin  descended  upon  the 
knightly  form  and  features  of  Sir  Lance- 
lot. Every  individual  peculiarity  of  the 
man  bore  evidence  that  General  Sir 
William  Francis  Patrick  Napier  was  veri- 
tably the  oflsprins  of  that  Colonel  Napier 
who  is  described  by  him  (Sir  William)  as 
not  &ijnply  tall  and  strong,  but  actuallv 
*'  gigantic ;"  and  of  the  Lady  Sarah  nee 
Lennox,  the  eminently  beautiful  daughter 
of  a  mother  herself  eminently  beautiful — 
that  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  (the  celebrated 
toast  and  boast  of  her  day  for  her  loveli- 
ness) who,  at  eighteen,  had  been  for  a 
while  the  affianced  bride,  as  she  was  ever 
afterwards  the  tender  regret,  of  King 
George  the  Third !  There  were  still  visi- 
ble the  graces  of  the  young  mother's 
countenance  reflected  in  the  nobler  out- 
lines of  the  son,  when  that  son  had  lived 
to  be  a  veteran  of  more  than  seventy 
winters.  There,  too,  in  the  stature  of  the 
latter,  were  the  lofty  proportions  of  the 
sire,  modified  by  years,  and,  alas  1  also  by 
prolonged  suflering. 

Those  who  were  the  loudest  and  the  most 
reiterated  in  their  reprehension  of  what  was 
extravagantly  mistaken  for  the  constitu- 
tional acerbity  of  Sir  William  Napier,  when- 
ever he  took  pen  in  hand,  of  late  years, 
with  a  view  to  publication,  were  of  all, 
doubtless,  the  least  aware  of  the  physical  an- 
guish with  which  that  pen  was  often — was 
almost  always,  grasped ;  anguish  bom  of 
the  battle-wounds  already  alluded  to,  and 
of  consequent  tortures  from  a  protracted 
neuralgic  aflection.  If,  while  agonized 
under  these  combined  afflictions,  that 
dauntless  and  ever-outspoken  nature  un- 
dertook the  vindication,  for  example,  of 
one  of  his  loved  and  honored  brothers  iu 
terms  of  unmeasured  scorn  against  those 
by  whom,  certainly,  Sir  Charles  Napier 
for  one  was  very  frequently  and  most  un- 
generously misrepresented,  there  are  none, 
surely,  but  may  now  forget  the  bitterness 
of  the  written  words  in  the  remembered 
bitterness  of  all  that  hidden  suflering. 
During  many  years,  indeed,  before  the 
soldier-historian  breathed  his  last,  his  life 
was  one  protracted  martyrdom,  sustained 
with  heroic  fortitude.  Insomuch  was  this 
the  case,  that  latterly  his  only  practicable 
exercise  was  an  occasional  drive  in  a  little 
pony  phaeton.  To  move  across  a  room 
was  an  eflbrt  testing  his  powers  of  endur- 
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ance.  To  touch  the  hand  of  a  friend  was, 
at  intervals,  nothing  less  than  an  act  of 
courage.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  could 
write  to  me  under  date  "  Seven  o'clock, 
A.M."  I  have  now  lying  before  me  a  long 
letter,  of  the  twenty-first  of  April,  1867, 
literally  so  headed — an  epistle  in  the 
course  of  which  Sir  William  Napier  ob- 
serves :  "  I  write,  as  you  see,  befere  post 
comes  in,»*  etc. ;  adding,  "  I  am  an  early 
riser,  though  past  seventy-one,  and  a  very 
complete  wreck  in  body ;  but  the  fresn 
air  of  the  morning  revives  me  for  work." 
And  it  is  characteristic  of  the  indomitable 
energy  with  which  he  threw  himself  into 
this  work,  latterly,  in  his  brother's  behalf, 
a  chivalrous,  self-imposed  work  of  vindi- 
cation, and  often,  it  may  be  said  against 
their  traducers,  of  pitiless  reprobation — ^it 
is  characteristic  of  the  man  himself  and  of 
his  later  labors,  of  his  resolution  and  of 
his  sufferings,  that  in  this  very  com- 
munication to  me  (taken,  hap-hazard,  from 
among  a  pile  of  others  extending  over 
many  years)  he  writes  under  the  above- 
mentioned  date,  at  seven  o'clock,  a.m.,  in 
a  rush  of  burning  words — ^words  thus  elo- 
quent and  impassioned : 

**  The  most  offensive  portion  [he  is  speaking 
of  an  onslaught  upon  his  brother,  Sir  Qeorge,  an 
onslaught  which  he  terms  whiaislcally  enough 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  letter  fVom  which  I  am 
quoting,  *a  mixture  of  snowballs  and  sweet- 
meats'] is  the  attack  on  my  honest,  gallant, 
true-hearted  brother  George.  To  hint  at  cow- 
ardice in  the  man  who  passed  the  night  follow- 
ing Corunna  with  a  torch,  turning  over  the 
corpses  of  the  slain  in  search  of  his  brother,  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  plunderers,  of  enemies 
patrolling,  and  the  chance  of  being  lefl  behind 
a  prisoner.  To  bint  at  cowardice  in  the  man 
who  carried  off  Gifford*s  body  in  the  midst  of 
enemies  at  Cordova.  To  hint  at  cowardice  in 
the  man  who  stormed  Ciudad  Rodriga  To  do 
tliis  merely  for  the  gratidcatton  of  vulgar  spite 
against  me,  is  surely  a  sign  of  baseness  deeply 
ingrained.  And  the  proof  I  He,  an  English- 
man, refused  the  command  of  the  foolish  though 
gallant,  King  of  Sardinians  army.  And  again, 
he,  like  a  true  Englishman,  refused  to  step  into 
the  place  of  a  better  man  than  himself  in  the 
command  of  the  Indian  armies ;  and  tliat  man, 
his  brother.  Patriotism  and  honor,  and  self- 
negation,  would  have  been  the  terms  in  an 
honorable  mouth ;  but  with it  is  cow- 
ardice I" 

Enough,  however,  (through  this  one 
solitary  and  fragmentary  quotation,)  in 
the  way  of  a  momentary  glimpse  into  our 
written  correspondence.  Of  our  real  or 
personal  intercourse  I  would  £»in  speak,  if 


possible  (space  permitting)  more  in  de- 
tail, as  to  some  of  ray  most  vivid  recollec- 
tions. While  talking  with  Sir  Williani 
Napier  upon  the  occasion  already  paiti- 
cularizcd  as  not  being  long  anterior  to 
the  date  of  his  demise,  I  bear  distinctly 
in  remembrance  how,  in  the  midst  of  an 
animated  conversation  upon  tlie  origin, 
development,  and  eventual  subjugation 
of  the  Indian  revolt,  he  strongly  repro- 
bated the  undue  severity  on  our  part,  to 
which  he  attributed  so  much  of  the  sob 
sequent  bloodshed,  and  so  many  of  the 
later  disasters.  With  a  nature  thrilling 
in  its  every  fiber  with '  sensibility,  and  a 
temperament  singularly  impulsive  and 
impassioned,  he  combined  in  a  wonderful 
degree,  a  judgment  preeminently  judicial 
and  dispassionate.  In  testimony  of  thi^ 
it  is  only  requisite  to  glance  tor  a  moment 
at  that  majestic  Flutarchian  contrast  or 
comparison  with  which  he  doses  the  last 
chapter  of  the  twenty-fourth  book,  com- 
pleting his  great  historic  master-piece. 
The  celebrated  peroration  of  that  oratori- 
cal history,  in  which  Napier  contrasts 
Napoleon,  (whom  the  English  annalist 
hero  designates  magnanimonsiy  and  mag 
nificently  ^^the  greatest  man  of  whom 
history  makes  mention,  the  most  wonder- 
ful  commander,  the  most  sagacious  politi- 
cian, the  most  profound  statesman,")  con- 
trasts the  great  Napoleon  and  Welling- 
ton. Comparing  the  battle  of  Wellington 
to  the  stroke  of  the  battering-ram — 
'^  down  went  the  w*ail  in  ruins  I"  The 
battle  of  Napoleon  to  ^^  the  swell  and  dash 
of  the  mighty  wave,  before  which  the 
barrier  yielded  and  the  roaring  flood 
poured  onwards,  covering  all  I"  As  thus, 
in  these  profoundly  deliberated  and 
crowning  passages,  in  his  record  of  the 
wars  of  the  Peninsula,  so  equally  jadicitd 
and  dispassionate  shone  the  judgment  of 
Sir  William  Napier  in  the  heat  and  viva- 
city of  conversation.  It  was  significant 
of  the  English  soldier's  impartiality,  and 
of  the  Encrlish  historian^s  mao^nanimous 
regard  of  the  arch  foe,  that  in  his  princi- 
pal room  at  Scinde  House  (the  dining^ 
room)  the  only  picture  visible  upon  its 
walls,  a  picture  hung  too  in  the  place  of 
honor  over  the  mantle-piece,  was  a  por- 
trait, not  of  Wellington,  bnt  of  Welling- 
ton's glorious  antagonist — ^an  engraving 
from  Paul  de  la  Roche's  exquisite  sidelon? 
portraiture  of  Na|K)leon,  the  king  ana 
emperor.  As  ^^  the  other ''  principal  de- 
coration of  the  soldier-author's  saOe^ 
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man^^r^  there  was  displayed  a  noble  tro- 
phy of  arms  upon  the  waste  of  wall  oppo- 
site the  windows  of  the  apartment — sa- 
bers and  muskets  disposed  in  grim  geo- 
metric arrangement,  having  as  its  central 
feature  (a  eracious  and  graceful  gift  from 
the  sovereign,  to  be  wenceforth  treas- 


ured in  the  family  of  its  recipient  as  a 
priceless  heir-loom)  the  lieraldic  banner 
borne  by  the  hand  of  General  Sir  Wil- 
liam Francis  Patrick  Napier  in  the  ever- 
memorable  pageant  of  the  great  duke's 
funeral,  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral. 


»^  ■ 


Vrom   the   North   British    Berieir. 


DR.    JOHN    BROWN'S    UORjE    SUBSECIVil.* 


This  book  must  be  a  great  consolation 
to  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  That  great 
writer  and  thinker  has  lately  told  us,  in  an 
essay  full  of  gloomy  forebodings,  that 
every  fresh  originality  of  character  is  dis- 
appearing so  rapidly  from  our  society, 
that  any  deviation  from  one  uniform 
type  will  soon  become  so  rare  as  al- 
most to  be  monstrous.  This  melancholy 
conviction  gives  rise  to  vaticinations 
Btill  more  dismal.  And  if  it  be  true  that 
the  once  rich  and  various  life  of  Great 
Britain  is  now  fused  into  one  homogeneous 
social  system,  no  wonder  that  thoughtful 
men  should  look  to  the  future  with  more 
anxiety  than  hope.  But  to  us  the  case 
does  not  appear  so  desperate  as  to  Mr. 
Mill,  for  we  do  not  thmk  the  world  so 
monotonous.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  re- 
motest districts  have  now  been  brought 
so  much  nearer  one  another  than  they  used 
to  be,  that  the  modes  of  thought  of  town 
and  country  have  been  assimilated  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  We  are  all  interest- 
ed and  excited  by  the  same  things,  and 
very  much  in  the  same  way.  In  every 
corner  of  the  three  kingdoms  people  are 
engaged  at  the  same  moment  in  abusing 
Major  Yelverton  or  in  deifying  Gari- 
baldi. Every  pulse  of  the  great  nation 
beats  with  its  mighty  heart ;  and  though 
it  is  not  impossible  that  Edinburgh  should 

*  HcrcB  SubseeioiB.  By  JoHX  Brown,  M.D.,  F.R. 
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be  in  a  ferment  and  London  apathetic, 
London  can  hardly  be  moved  very  deeply 
without  Edinburgh  or  without  Kirkwall 
being  almost  equally  agitated.  It  is  true 
also,  that  this  closer  contact  of  remote 
districts  has  produced  some  bad  effects, 
as  well  as  effects  that  are  unquestionably 
beneficial ;  and  of  these,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
the  least  formidable  that  "the  circum- 
stances which  surround  different  classes 
and  individuals,  and  shape  their  characters, 
are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  assimi- 
lated." But  though  this  may  in  some 
respects  be  an  evil,  we  do  not  think  it 
quite  so  serious  an  evil  as  Mr.  Mill  does, 
simply  because  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
characters  of  individuals  are  shaped  en- 
tirely by  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round them.  We  do  not  believe,  there- 
fore, that  by  this  assimilation  of  circum- 
stances all  variety  will  be  blotted  out  from 
the  picture  of  English  life.  The  charac- 
teristic distinctions  between  the  different 
classes  of  society  are  not  so  broad-  now 
as  they  were  in  the  last  generation,  and 
every  day  they  are  growing  finer  and 
more  evanescent.  But  this  is  no  new 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  mannens. 
It  would  not  be  vei-y  easy,  perhaps,  to  find 
a  characteristic  squire  now-a-days,  like  Sir 
Edward  Buhvcr  Lytton*s  Hazeldean,  or  a 
characteristic  parson  like  his  Dale;  but 
Squire  Hazeldean  and  Parson  Dale  have 
only  followed  Squire  Western  and  Parson 
Adams,  as  they  themselves  had  long  ago 
followed  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Holofernes. 
Every  element  in  these  characters  which 
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is  owing  directly  to  the  ciroumstances 
that  surround  them,  has  disappeared,  or 
soon  will  disappear,  from  our  modem 
manners.  And  if  human  life  were  a  bad 
theater,  where  the  plumes  and  the  tartan 
make  all  the  difference  between  the  Mac- 
beth of  to-night  and  the  Hamlet  of  to- 
morrow, it  would  be  reasonable  enough, 
in  the  disappearance  of  such  elements  of 
difference  as  these,  to  see  the  approach  of 
that  dreaded  uniformity  which  would 
surely  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
for  the  national  mind. 

But  though  men  may  no  longer  differ 
greatly  from  one  another,  merely  in  virtue 
of  their  different  conditions,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  diversities  of  natural  character  will 
nevertheless  remain  as  inexhaustible  as  ever. 
Even  in  these  bad  times,  when  the  public 
voice  is,  no  doubt,  monotonous  enough, 
when  ^Hhe  organs  of  public  opinion"  arc  all 
engased  in  expressing  the  same  sentiments, 
and  inculcating  the  same  doctrines,  and 
the  Eatanswill  Gazette  suspends  its  heroic 
struggle  with  the  Eatanswill  Independent^ 
only  in  order  to  reecho  the  proclamations 
of  the  Jupiter,  there  still  remains,  we  are 
convinced,  enough  of  individuality,  enough 
of  energy,  and,  what  is  quite  as  much  to 
the  purpose,  enough  of  devotion  also, 
among  quiet,  simple,  sequestered  people 
to  save  us  from  the  Chinese  stagnation 
which  Mr.  Mill  so  mournfully  predicts. 
And  if  any  of  our  readers  is  more  inclined 
to  a^ree  with  Mr.  Mill  than  with  ourselves 
on  this  subject,  let  him  turn  for  consola- 
tion to  Dr.  John  Brown.  The  Horm  Sub- 
eecivcB  of  this  Edinburgh  physician  will 
reveal  to  him,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble 
to  read  it,  not  only  the  existence  of 
"marked  character"  in  one  author,  but 
of  whole  worlds  of  doctors,  carriers,  cler- 
gymen, shepherds,  and,  let  us  not  forget 
to  add,  dogs — all  strongly-marked  charac- 
ters, and  all  as  different  from  other  doc- 
tors, clergymen,  and  the  rest,  as  Dominie 
Sampson  aiffei*s  from  Dr.  Proudie.  And, 
in  this  point  of  view,  Dr.  Brown's  origin- 
ality is  probably  all  the  more  important 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. For,  although  we  can  not  attri- 
bute to  the  "  influences  hostile  to  indivi- 
duality" so  powerful  or  so  unlimited  an 
operation  as  Mr.  Mill  seems  inclined  to  do, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  thoughtful  man 
not  to  see  that  such  influences  are  truly  at 
work ;  and  perhaps  they  are  at  work  so 
extensively  nowhere  as  in  the  world  of 
letters. 


We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  num- 
ber of  original  and  powerful  writers 
now  living  and  publishing  books  is 
either  actually  or  comparatively  small. 
The  ten  yeai's — to  go  no  further  back— 
which  elapsed  between  Vanity  Fair  and 
Adavn  JBede^  have  given  no  contemptible 
amount  of  new  and  admirable  writing  to 
the  world.  We  are  not  speaking  of  such 
great  masters  as  Thackerav  and  George 
Eliot.  And  yet  it  might  be  curious  to 
consider  the  extent  to  which  the  greatest 
writers  of  our  day  have  allowed  their 
thoughts  to  be  directed  and  colored  hy 
that  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  living. 
Even  the  most  illustrious  of  them  all,  the 
poet  who  of  all  modern  poets  is  the  roost 
profoundly  thoughtful  and  meditative^ 
we  mean  Mr.  Tennyson — ^seems  far  often- 
er  to  be  molding  into  some  exquisitely 
beautiful  shape  the  thoughts  of  an  intel- 
lectual and  highly  cultivated  age,  than  to 
be  taking  things  new  and  old  from  the 
inexhaustible  treasury  of  an  individual 
mind,  richer  by  the  gift  of  nature  than 
the  accumulations  of  great  libraries  could 
make  it.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
is  true  of  Mr.  Tennyson  only  in  a  very 
limited  sense.  The  commonest  thoughts, 
when  he  utters  them,  are  transfigured  and 
glorified  by  the  touch  of  a  great  imagina- 
tive poet ;  and  the  thoughts  he  is  most 
fond  of  uttering  are  not  common.  It  is 
in  much  humbler  regions  of  literature 
than  any  that  are  haunted  by  his  Muse, 
and  yet  in  regions  that  are  neither  unim- 
portant nor  unadorned  by  talent  of  a  very 
high  order,  that  the  absence  of  individu- 
ality b  to  be  remarked. 

What  the  cause  of  this  effect  defective 
may  be,  we  do  not  stop  to  consider ;  but 
it  is  certain  that,  while  we  find  writings 
every  day  in  reviews,  and  magazines,  and 
newspapei*s,  which  show  great  cleverness, 
learning,  scholarship,  every  kind  of  abili- 
ty, it  is  rarely  indeed  that  we  fiind  any 
which  show  character.  Now,  Dr.  Brown'i* 
ITorcB  SttbsecivcB  is  only  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  some  of  them  re 
printed  from  magazines  and  newspapers, 
some  published  apparently  for  the  first 
time  in  their  present  form  ;  but  we  think 
it  worth  while  to  occupy  some  space  with 
a  notice  of  them,  not  because  of  any 
exceptional  degree  of  talent  which  they 
evince,  but  because  of  that  individualitr 
which  Mr.  Mill  finds  nowhere,  and  which 
we  have  owned  that  we  find  very  seldom 
in  the  *•  literature  of  the  day.'»   Dr.  Brown 
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is  nol  without  admirable  talents  as  a 
writer;  but  the  chief  value  of  his  book 
oonsists  in  the  freshness  and  force  of 
ohaiiuster  which  it  describes  very  well  and 
often  in  others,  and  displays  as  prominent- 
ly in  himself.  The  charm  of  these  papers, 
in  abort,  consists  in  the  constant  presence 
of  the  author.  Dr.  John  Brown  talks 
fiuniliarly  with  his  readers,  instead  of  ex« 
erting  himself  to  write  for  them;  and 
there  is  so  much  of  ease  and  richness 
of  thought  and  feeling,  so  much  love  and 
goodness  as  well  as  genius  and  culture  in 
his  converaation,  that  these  fngitive  pieces 
have  a  value  in  our  eyes  a  great  deal 
higher  than  that  of  far  more  pretentious, 
laborious,  and  deeply  -  considered  books. 
The  one  defect,  the  appearance  of  which 
at  least  is  inseparable  from  this  kind  of 
writing,  is  both  the  result  and  evidence 
of  the  originality  which  makes  it  valuable ; 
we  mean  the  exaggerated  importance 
which  the  writer  is  sure  to  attribute  to 
the  things  and  persons  which  interest 
himself  We  remember  how  Lord  Cock- 
bnrn  was  accused  of  thinking  Edinburgh 
a  bigger  place  than  London.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  same  charge  was 
brought  against  Dr.  John  Brown.  In 
both  cases  it  is  a  misapprehension.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  such  men  to 

"  Take  the  rustic  murmur  of  their  bum 
For  the  great  wave  that  echoes  round  the 
world." 

But,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem, 
the  most  original  mind  is  the  most  sensible 
to  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  life  that 
surrounds  it.  The  freshest  and  richest 
nature  is  always  the  most  alive  to  the 
things  that  are  passing.  And  when  such 
a  writer  as  Lord  Cockburn  or  as  Dr. 
Brown,  has  received  a  lively  impression 
of  any  kind,  he  is  by  no  means  disposed 
to  conceal  the  traces  of  it  out  of  defer- 
ence to  criticism.  He  is  fearless  of  liter- 
ary circles.  He  is  never  thinking  of  the 
Cafe  Prooope ;  and  since  he  looks  at  the 
world  for  himself,  and  judges  its  life  by 
no  artificial  standard  whatever,  his  own 
genial  enjoyment  will  seem  to  him  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  attaching  importance  to 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  men.  Peoi)le 
who  have  formed  a  fixed  set  of  associa- 
tions out  of  books  and  newspapers,  may 
possibly  think  things  trivial  which  he 
finds  to  be  instructive  and  interesting. 
But  that  is  because  they  arc  conventional 
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and  sophisticated.  Their  life  is  a  kind  of 
cnt-and-dry  criticism.  Dr.  Brown's  very 
criticism  is  buoyant  and  vigorous  life. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  scliool-boy 
about  our  Doctor's  love  of  dogs  and 
horses.  There  is  something  of  the  same 
quality  in  his  hearty  dislikes  and  exuber- 
ant admirations.  Sometimes  we  think 
this  leads  him  wrong,  as  when  he  talks  of 
Mr.  Harvey's  pictures  as  if  they  were 
works  of  great  genius.  Generally  it  leads 
him  right,  as  when  he  condemns  that  big 
impostor  Festus.  ^  But,  right  or  wrong, 
his  severity  and  his  praise  alike  are  gener- 
ally to  be  traced  much  more  to  the  genial 
than  to  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  crit- 
ic. We  do  not  mean  that  his  judgments 
are  capricious.  He  has  a  very  fine  critic- 
al faculty ;  and  his  natural  taste  has  been 
chastened  and  educated  by  the  constant 
and  reverential  contemplation  of  excel- 
lence. But  the  one  thing  he  requires  in 
writing  or  in  painting  is,  that  he  himself 
should  be  moved  by  it ;  and  if  that  is 
done,  he  is  independent  of  extemal  rules. 
His  private  judgment  is  not  to  be  affect- 
ed by  the  weight  of  authority.  He  is 
entitled,  in  short,  to  say  with  a  more 
famous  essayist :  "  J'ay  une  ame  libre  et 
toute  sienne,  accoustumee  a  se  conduire 
a  sa  mode." 

The  preface  to  the  first  series  of  HbrcB 
SubsecivcB  contains  a  very  unnecessary 
apology  for  what  the  author  describes  as 
"  the  tendency  in  him  of  the  merely 
ludicrous  to  intrude,  and  to  insist  on 
being  attended  to  and  expreased.'*  This 
is  a  very  inadequate  account  of  a  rich  and 
penetrating  humor,  not  unworthy  of  so 
enthusiastic  an  admirer  of  Charles  Lamb. 
He  has  not  indeed — who  ever  had  ? — the 
wild  yet  tender  imaginative  wit  of  Elia, 
so  subtle  and  wonderful,  that  even  Scotch- 
men adore  him,  when  he  is  **  bleating 
libels  against  their  native  land."  But  he 
has  the  genuine  humor  which,  in  his  own 
words,  is  **  the  very  flavor  of  the  spirit, 
its  rich  and  fragrant  ozmazomej  having  in 
its  aroma  something  of  every  thing  in  the 
man,  his  expressed  juice."  Dr.  Brown's 
humor  illustrates  admirably  the  definition 
of  a  thoughtful  writer,  whose  own  wit, 
by  the  way,  was  rather  leathery — ^Arch- 
deacon Hare,  who  explains  humor  as  ^^  a 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  softened  and  meli- 
orated by  human  feeling.'*  Tliis  is  a  true 
but  hardly  an  adequate  definition  ;  for  it 
fails  to  express  how  thoroughly  the  hu- 
mor and  tne  feeling  interpenetrate  each 
21 
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other.  The  two  elements  can  not  be 
separated  by  the  most  searching  analysis. 
Nor  is  the  result,  though  always  humaniz- 
ing, so  invariably  gentle  as  one  might 
suppose.  Dean  Swift,  at  least,  is  an  illus- 
trious example  to  show  that  some  slight 
infusion  of  gall  is  by  no  means  inconsist- 
ent with  true  humor ;  and  it  might  not  be 
impossible  to  name  another  instance  al- 
most as  stnking  among  our  great  living 
authors.  But  we  have  quoted  Archdeacon 
Hare,  chiefly  to  show  how  broad  a  distinc- 
tion there  is  between  such  humor  as  Dr. 
Brown's,  and  the  mere  tendency  to  be 
always  joking,  with  which  he  seems  mod- 
estly afraid  that  it  may  be  confounded. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  Dr.  Brown ; 
his  gravely  comic  power  is  inimitable; 
but  it  is  hardly  ever,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the 
purely  ludicrous  which  gives  occasion  for 
Its  exercise.  The  incongruity  which  moves 
him  is  that  of  ideas,  and  not  of  words. 
Sometimes  his  humor  is  merely  quaint,  ns 
when  he  says  of  an  eloquent  talker :  "  He 
flowed  like  Caesar's  Arar,  incredihili  leni- 
tatCy  like  linseed  out  of  a  poke."  Generally 
it  is  so  deeply  interfused  with  the  human 
feeling  of  Mr.  Hare's  definition,  that  the 
smile  with  which  we  receive  it  is  very 
nearly  akin  to  a  tear.  It  looks  at  the 
realities  of  life,  and  reveals  at  a  touch  the 
infinity  and  the  limitations  of  our  nature, 
as  only  the  greatest  masters  of  the  hu- 
man heart  can  reveal  it  in  fiction.  And  for 
this  very  reason,  perhaps,  it  is  more  felici- 
tous nowhere  than  in  cases  where  duller 
men  would  be  puzzled  to  understand  how 
human  feeling  should  be  imported  into 
the  matter  at  all.  His  descriptions,  or 
rather  characters  of  dogs,  for  example, 
are  really  like  nothing  so  much,  either  in 
the  result  or  in  mode  of  treatment,  as  the 
Ellistons  and  Captain  Jacksons  of  Elia. 
We  do  not  put  Toby  on  a  par  with  Cap- 
tain Jackson :  but  the  peculiarities  of  his 
mental  organization  arc  made  known  to 
us  in  much  the  same  way.  The  most  im- 
palpable niceties  of  the  character  are 
seized  with  the  same  firm  and  delicate 
touch,  and  brought  out,  one  after  another, 
with  the  same  gradual  art,  till  the  picture 
ifl  complete.  And  we  know  nothing  any 
where,  except  in  Charles  Lamb,  which  in 
the  least  degree  resembles  the  grave  fun 
with  which  the  whole  dog  is  then  pre- 
sented to  us.  Nor  in  this  process  aoes 
the  one  artist  ever  degenerate  into  carica- 
ture any  more  than  the  other.  We  have 
not  personally  known  his  Tobys  and  John 


Pyms,  and  their  fellows;  but  we  feci 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  met  them.  They  are  actual  canioe 
beings ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  mistake 
them  for  one  another,  as  it  is  to  forget  the 
individuality  of  the  characters  of  a  great 
dramatist  in  their  general  resemblance  aad 
their  common  nature.  Uufortonately  we 
can  not  support  this  opinion  by  extracts,  for 
we  have  no  room  for  any  complete  pic- 
ture ;  and  we  have  not  the  heart  to  tear 
any  into  fragments.  But  there  are  two 
characteristic  anecdotes,  which  we  can 
not  resist  Our  readers  must  anderetand 
that  Dr.  Brown,  when  a  boy,  had  brought 
a  shepherd's  dog  from  Tweedside  to  Edin- 
burgh : 

"  She  came,  and  was  at  once  taken  to  all  our 
hearts  —  even    grandmother   liked   herj  and 
though  she  was  often  pensive,  as  If  dunking 
of  her  master  and  her  work  on  the  hills  she 
made  herself  at  home,  and  behaved  io  all  r^ 
spects  like  a  lady.     When  out  with  me,  if  she 
saw  sheep  in  the  streets  or  road,  she  got  quite 
excited,  and  helped  the  work,  and  was  curious- 
ly useful,  the  being  so  making  her  wonderful 
happy.     And  so  her  little  life  went  on,  nercr 
doing  wronji;  —  always  blithe,  and  kind,  and 
beautiful.    But,  some  months  after  she  came, 
there  was  a  mystery  about  her.     Every  Tues- 
day evenine  she  disappeared.      We  tried  to 
watch  her,  hut  in  vaio.    She  was  always  off 
by  nine  p.m.,  and  was  away  all  night,  comiDg 
iMick  next  day  wearied,  and  all  over  mud,  as  if 
she  had  traveled  far.    She  slept  all  next  day. 
This  went  on  for  some  months,  and  wo  could 
make  nothing  of  it    Poor,  dear  creature,  sbe 
looked  at  us  wistfully  when  she  came  in,  as  if 
she  would  have  told  us  if  she  could,  and  wts 
especially  fond  though  tired.    Well,  one  dar,  I 
was  walkhig  across  the  Grassmarkot with  WvHc 
at  my  heels,  when  two  shepherds  started,  and 
looking  at  her,  one  said :  *  That'a  her ;  tbat*s  tbe 
wonderfu'  wee  bitch  that  naebody  kens.'  I  asked 
him  what  he  meant,  and  he  told  me  that  for 
months  past  shehad  made  her  appearance  by  the 
first  day-light  at  the  ^  buchts,*  or  sheep  pen^s  in 
the  cattle  market,  and  worked  incessantly,  and  to 
excellent  purpose,  in  helping  the  shepherds  tti 
get  their  sheep  and  lambs  in.    The  men  said, 
with  a  sort  of  transport :  *  She's  a  perfect  meer- 
acle — ^flees  about  like  a  speerit,  and  never  gangs 
wrang — wears,  but  never  grups,  and  beau  t* 
oor  dowgs.     She^s  a  perfect  meeracle,  and  as 
soople  as  a  mawkin.'    Then  he  related  hov 
they  all  knew  her,  and  said:    'There's  thtt 
wee  fell  yin ;  we'll  get  them  in  noa'    Tliey 
tried  to  ooaz  her  to  stop,  and  be  caught  ^ 
no:  she  was  gentle,  but  off;  and  for  many 
a  day  that  *■  wee  fell  yin '  was  spoken  of  by 
these  rough  fellows.    She  continued  this  aatt- 
teur   work   till  she  died,  which  she  did  la 
peace.'* 
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We  think  our  readers  will  thank  us 
for  transferring  what  follows  to  our  pages : 

*'  It  is  Teiy  touching  the  regard  the  south 
country  shepherds  have  for  their  dogs.  Pro* 
fessor  Syme,  one  day,  many  years  ago,  when 
living  in  Forres- street,  was  looking  out  of  his 
window,  and  he  saw  a  young  shepherd  striding 
down  North  Charlotte-street,  as  if  making  for 
his  house.  It  was  midsummer.  The  man  had 
his  dog  with  him,  and  Mr.  Syme  noticed  that  he 
followed  the  dog,  and  not  it  him,  though  he 
continued  to  steer  for  the  house.  He  came, 
and  was  ushered  into  his  room.  He  wished 
advice  ahout  some  ailment ;  and  Mr.  Syme  saw 
that  he  had  a  hit  of  twine  round  the  dog*8 
neck,  which  he  let  drop  out  of  his  hand  when 
he  entered  the  room.  He  asked  him  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  and  he  explained  that  the  magis- 
trates had  issued  a  mad-dog  proclamation,  com- 
manding all  dogs  to  he  muzzled  or  led  on  pain 
of  death.  'And  why  do  you  go  ahout  as  I 
saw  you  did  before  you  came  into  me  V  *  Oh,' 
said  he,  looking  awkward.  '  I  didna  want  Birkie 
to  ken  he  was  tied.'  Where  will  you  find 
truer  courtesy  and  finer  feeling?  He  didn't 
want  to  hurt  Birkie's  feelings." 

We  did  not  intend  to  quote  more  about 
dogs ;  but  is  there  not  something  at  once 
very  absurd  and  very  touching  about 
this : 

*^  Puck  had  to  the  end  of  life  a  simplicity 
which  was  quite  touching.  One  summer  day, 
a  dog-day,  when  all  do^  found  straying  were 
hauled  away  to  the  police-office,  and  killed  off 
in  twenties  with  strychnine,  I  met  Puck  trot- 
ting along  Princes-street  with  a  policeman,  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  he  looking  up  in  the  fatal, 
official,  but  kindly  countenance  in  the  most 
artless  and  cheerful  manner,  wagging  his  tail 
and  trotting  along.  In  ten  minutes  he  would 
have  been  in  the  nest  world ;  for  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  dogs  haee  a  next  world,  and 
why  not?  Puck  ended  his  days  as  the  best 
dog  in  Roxburghshire.    Flaeide,  quietecu,^^ 

It  is  plain  that,  even  in  the  dog-days, 
Dr.  Brown  would  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  timid  scholastic  Gray,  who  said  with 
some  indignation,  when  he  was  asked  if 
that  was  his  dog :  *^  Do  voii  suppose  that 
I  would  keep  an  animal  by  which  I  might 
possibly  lose  my  life  ?" 

The  same  faculty  for  seizing  the  subtlest 
distinctions  of  character,  which  enables 
Dr.  Brown  to  describe  his  dogs  so  admir- 
ably, is  displayed  quite  as  effectually 
when  he  is  dealing  with  men.  We  do 
not  know  that  he  gives  evidence  any 
where  of  that  highest  imaginative  power 
which  consists  in  the  invention  of  a  char- 


acter ;  but  in  the  exposition  of  an  actual 
character,  a  man  whom  he  himself  has 
seen  and  known,  it  would  not  be  very 
easy  to  mention  many  writers  by  whom 
he  has  been  surpassed.  And  this  is 
neither  a  small  talent  nor  a  very  common 
one.  It  is  a  much  slighter  achievement, 
as  it  seems  to  us — and  certainly  it  is  a  far 
less  useful  one — to  collect  a  number  of 
salient  features,  to  solder  them  cleverly 
together,  and  call  them  a  man  or  a  woman, 
as  some  of  our  very  popular  novelists  are 
much  in  the  habit  of  doing,  than  to  rep- 
resent an  actual  human  being  as  he  lived, 
not  by  describing  attributes  merely,  but 
by  drawing  his  character.  The  power  of 
conceiving  an  original  character  is,  no 
doubt,  among  the  rarest  and  highest  of 
gifts.  No  description,  however  excellent, 
of  real  people  will  place  a  writer  on  the 
same  level  as  the  great  dramatists  or  the 
great  novelists.  But  you  may  count  on 
your  fingers  the  dramatists  and  the  novel- 
ists who  in  this  sense  are  entitled  to  be 
called  great.  As  soon  as  the  invention 
ceases  to  be  human  and  true,  the  most 
dazzling  effects  of  humor  or  of  pathos 
will  give  the  cleverest  caricaturist  no  right 
or  title  to  a  place  beside  Sir  Walter,  or 
Fielding,  or  Jane  Austen.  And  no  infe- 
rior exhibition  of  imaginary  persons  is 
half  so  excellent  a  thing,  in  our  view,  ns 
the  most  unpretending  portraiture  of 
people  who  have  really  existed.  With 
all  the  amusement  we  have  derived,  and 
hope  still  to  derive,  from  their  produc- 
tions, the  talents  of  a  second-rate  novel- 
ist—and we  should  include  sonie  very  dis- 
tinguished names  in  that  category — do 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  so  admirable,  nor 
their  lunotions  nearly  so  estimable,  as 
those  of  the  quiet  and  truthful  painter  of 
the  things  and  persons  his  own  eyes  have 
witnessed.  To  invent  a  true  and  many- 
sided  human  being,  ideal  or  real — a  Ham- 
let or  a  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  a  Portia  or  an 
Elizabeth  Bennet — demands  all  the  quali- 
ties which  Dr.  Brown  evinces  in  describ- 
ing his  own  friends,  and  an  imaginative 
power  in  addition,  which  infinitely  trans- 
cends them  all.  It  is  a  very  different 
matter  to  invent  traits  of  character,  how- 
ever funny  or  however  beautiful,  or  in 
however  clever  a  combination,  without 
that  marvelous  interfusion  of  individual 
traits  with  the  characteristics  common  to 
hufnanity,  which  makes  the  resemblance 
between  the  people  we  see  in  the  world 
and  those  wo  meet   with  in  the  great 
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masters  of  ima^inativo  literature.  This 
may  be  done  with  very  brilliant  eflfect ; 
but  It  shows  the  absence  and  not  the 
possession  of  the  excellences  that  are 
necessary  for  the  exposition  of  true  char- 
acters, whether  actual  or  imaginative. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
required  a  far  higher  and  more  capacious 
mind,  a  finer  insight,  and,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  more  genius,  to  delineate 
such  a  character  as  that  of  the  late  Dr. 
Brown  in  the  way  our  author  has  done  it, 
than  to  invent  a  score  of  the  grotesque 
exaggerations  which  have  moved  the  tears 
and  the  laughter  of  this  most  sensitive 
generation. 

We  mean  no  disparagement  when  we 
say  that  Dr.  Brown  generally  approaches 
the  people  he  is  Hescribing  fi*om  the  out- 
side. If  he  remained  there  we  could  say 
nothing  worse  of  him.  But  however  he 
begins,  he  has  almost  always  penetrated 
to  the  heart  of  a  man  before  he  has  done 
with  him.  And  if  it  be  accompanied  in 
any  sufficient  degree  by  feeling  and  hu- 
mor, there  is,  after  all,  no  finer  instrument 
for  the  detection  of  character  than  a  keen, 
rapid,  and  comprehensive  eye  for  exter- 
nal peculiarities.  Dr.  Brown  says  he 
thinks  that  he  could  have  been  a  painter ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  possesses  the 
prime  requisite  of  being  able  to  see  the 
outward  form  of  men  and  things.  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  present  in  words  a 
more  vivid  image  of  a  picture  than  he 
can  when  he  pleases.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  sketch  from  the  beginning  of  jR<zb 
and  his  l^iench :  **  Does  any  curious  and 
finely  ignorant  woman  wish  to  know  how 
Bob's  eye  at  a  glance  announced  a  dog- 
fight to  his  brain  ?  He  did  not,  he  could 
not  see  the  dogs  fighting :  it  was  the  flash 
of  an  inference,  a  rapid  induction.  The 
crowd  round  a  couple  of  dogs  fighting  is 
a  crowd  masculine  mainly,  with  an  occa- 
sional active  compassionate  woman  flut- 
tering wildly  round  the  outside,  and  using 
her  tongue  and  her  hands  freely  upon  the 
men  as  so  many  *  brutes  f  it  is  a  crowd 
annular,  compact,  and  mobile;  a  crowd 
centripetal,  having  its  eyes  and  its  heads 
all  bent  downwards  and  inwards  to  one 
common  focus.''  This  clear  perception 
of  physical  appearances  is  enriployed  with 
great  skill  and  success  in  Dr.  Brown's 
biographical  sketches.  It  is  by  penetrat- 
ing observation  of  all  the  lovely  organs 
of  a  life  that  he  seems  to  arrive  at  the 
idea  of  the  life,  and  he  involves  the  idea 


for  the  benefit  of  his  readers  in  much  the 
same  fashion ; 

'*  As  when  a  painter  poring  on  a  hen 
Divinely  through  all  hindranoe  finds  the  mm 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  fice, 
The  shape  and  color  of  a  mind  and  life, 
Lives  for  bis  children,  ever  at  his  heat 
And  fullest'* 

There  are  two  peculiar  worlds  of  which, 
by  sketches  of  some  remarkable  inhabi- 
tants of  both.  Dr.  Brown  gives  us  glimps- 
es— the  medical  and  the  clerical.  There 
are  no  professions  of  which  the  human 
element  ought  to  be  more  interesting  for 
laymen;  and  we  can  not  help  thinking 
there  are  none  for  which,  in  tnis  aspect, 
literature  has  hitherto  done  less.  A  good 
biography  of  anv  kind  is  rare ;  but  rarest 
of  all  is  a  good  biography  of  a  clergy- 
man. One  reason  may  be,  that  the  di«;- 
nity  of  their  calling  makes  it  so  impossible 
for  clergymen  to  regard  it  merely  as  a 
profession,  that  it  hardly  occurs  to  them 
or  to  their  biographers  to  look  at  their 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  from 
the  human  point  of  view  at  all.  And  it 
is  not  impossible,  that,  while  the  great 
diflSculty  of  all  biography  is  to  trace  ibe 
intricate  connection  between  the  one  man 
whose  life  is  being  written,  and  the  quali- 
ties aaciibed  to  him  whiph  arc  commoo  to 
all  men,  that  diflSculty  may  be  greatly 
increased  when  the  subject  of  the  Ufc  is  a 
divine.  For  the  qualities  which  make  the 
life  of  such  a  man  worth  writing,  are  those 
of  all  others  which  the  finest  hand  is 
required  to  individualize.  Devotion,  for 
example,  and  love  of  truth,  identify  do 
man.  They  are  qualities  of  which  we 
have  the  vaguest  and  least  personal  con- 
ception. But,  unless  the  biographer  of  a 
man  whose  life  was  illnstratel  cniefiy  by 
devotion,  or  spiritual  feeling,  or  love  of 
truth,  be  a  very  able  and  discriminating 
person  indeed,  he  is  almost  sure  to  tbioK 
that  he  has  done  his  work  when  he  ha5 
pronounced  a  panegyric  on  such  charac- 
teristics as  these.  To  show  how  they 
tcere  characteristic,  not  of  good  men,  but 
of  the  one  good  man  whose  life  be  '^ 
writing,  and  no  other,  is  the  most  finblle 
and  delicate  ofiice  a  biographer  can  bo 
called  on  to  perform.  Nothing  short  of 
dramatic  genius  can  bring  out  clearly  the 
fine  evanescent  lines  by  which  such  a  man's 
personal  peculiarities  are  interwoven  wiih 
the  sublimest  feelings  and  emotiona  that 
elevate  humanity.    Tlie  best  illnstralion 
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of  this  rare  and  happy  ait  that  we  could 
quote  from  Dr.  Brown's  book,  would  be 
his  piotare  of  his  father ;  but  we  find 
that,  if  we  were  to  begin  to  copy  that, 
we  should  not  be  able  to  spare  our  read- 
ers a  single  sentence ;  and  it  is  far  too 
long  to  transfer  entire  to  our  pages. 
Another  illustration  may  be  found  in  a 
notice  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  a  paper  con- 
tributed to  this  journal  several  years  ago, 
from  which,  therefore,  we  do  not  need  to 
quote.* 

Perhaps  we  could  find  nowhere  a  more 
quiet  and  graceful  picture,  without  any 
exaggeration  or  straining  for  effect,  than 
the  touching  and  beautiful  character  of 
"  Uncle  Ebenezer,"  the  well-known  pas- 
tor at  Inverkeithing.  It  is  little  to  say, 
that  such  things  as  this  give  a  truer  in- 
sight into  the  life  and  nature  of  a  certain 
class  of  Scotch  divines  than  any  amount 
of  lives  and  Church  histories : 

"Uncle  Ebenezer  flowed  oer  taUum;  he 
was  always  good  and  saintly,  but  he  was  great 
oDce  a  week;  six  days  he  brooded  over  his 
message,  was  silent,  withdrawn,  self-involyed: 
on  the  Sabbath,  that  down-cast,  almost  timid 
man,  who  shunned  men,  the  instant  he  was  in 
the  pulpit  stood  up  a  son  of  thunder.  Such  a 
voice  I  such  a  piercing  eye  !  such  an  inevitable 
fore-finger,  held  out  trembling  with  the  terrors 
of  the  Lord !  such  a  power  of  asking  questions, 
and  letting  them  fall  deep  into  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  and  then  answering  them  himself  with 
an  *  Ah,  sirs !'  that  thrilled  and  quivered  from 
him  to  them!  .     .     Nothing  was  more 

beautiful  than  my  lather's  admiration  and  emo- 
tion when  listening  to  his  uncle's  rapt  passages, 
or  than  his  childlike  faith  in  my  fathers  exeget- 
ical  prowess.  He  used  to  have  a  list  of  difficult 
passages  ready  for  '  my  nephew ;'  and  the 
moment  the  oracle  gave  a  decision,  the  old  man 
asked  him  to  repeat  it,  and  then  took  a  permar 
nent  note  of  it,  and  would  assuredly  preach  it 
some  day  with  his  own  proper  unction  and 
power.  One  story  of  him  I  must  give;  .  .  . 
Uncle  Ebenezer.  with  all  his  mildness  and  com- 
plaisance, was,  like  most  of  the  Browns,  tenctx 
ffropoaiti,  firm  to  obsti nacy.  He  had  established 
a  week-day  sermon  at  the  North  Ferry,  about 
two  miles  from  his  own  town,  Inverkeithiog. 
It  was,  I  think,  on  the  Tuesdays.  It  was  m 
winter,  and  a  wild,  drifting,  and  dangerous  day ; 
his  daughters — his  wife  was  dead-— besought 
him  not  to  go;  he  smiled  vaguely,  but  con- 
tinued getting  into  his  big  coat  Nothing  would 
stay  him,  and  away  he  and  the  pony  stumbled 
through  the  dumb  and  blinding  snow.  He  was 
half-way  on  his  journey,  and  had  got  out  the 
sermon  he  was  going  to  preach,  and  was  utterly 
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insensible  to  the  outward  storm ;  his  pony  get- 
ting its  feet  balled^  staggered  about,  and  at  last 
upset  his  master  and  himself  into  the  ditch  at 
the  road  side.  The  feeble,  heedless,  rapt  old 
man  might  have  perished  there,  had  not  some 
carters,  bringing  up  whisky-casks  from  the 
Ferry,  seen  the  catastrophe,  and  rushed  up. 
Raising  him,  and  dichting  him  with  much  com- 
nuseration  and  blunt  speech :  '  Puir  auld  man, 
what  brocht  ye  here  in  sic  a  day  V  There  they 
were,  a  rough  crew,  surrounding  the  saintly 
man,  some  putting  on  his  hat,  sorting  and 
cheering  him,  and  others  knocking  the  balls  off 
the  pony*s  feet,  and  stuffing  them  with  grease. 
He  was  most  polite  and  grateful ;  and  one  of 
these  cordial  ruffians  having  pierced  a  cask, 
brought  him  a  horn  of  whisky,  and  said:  *  Tak 
that,  it'll  hearten  ye.'  He  took  the  horn,  and, 
bowing  to  them,  said :  *  Sirs,  let  us  give  thanks ;' 
and  there,  by  the  road-side,  in  the  drift  and 
storm,  with  these  wild  fellows,  be  asked  a  ble&s- 
ing  on  it,  and  for  his  kind  deliverers,  and  took 
a  tasting  of  the  horn.  The  men  cried  like  child- 
ren. They  litfed  him  on  his  pony,  one  going 
with  him  :  and  when  the  rest  arrived  in  Inver- 
keithine  they  repeated  the  story  to  every  body, 
and  br^e  down  in  tears  whenever  they  came 
to  the  blessing.  *And  to  think  o*  askin'  a 
blessin'  on  a  tass  of  whbky  !*  Next  presbytery 
day,  after  the  ordinary  business  was  over,  he 
rose  up— he  seldom  spoke— and  said :  *  Moder- 
ator, I  have  something  personal  to  myself  to- 
day. I  have  often  said  that  real  kindness  be- 
longs only  to  true  Christians,  but  * — and  then 
he  told  the  story  of  these  men — *but  more 
true  kindness  I  never  experienced  than  from 
these  lada  They  may  have  had  the  grace  of 
God — ^I  don*t  know :  but  I  never  mean  again  to 
be  so  poiitive  in  speaking  of  this  matter.*  " 

We  wish  Dr.  Brown  had  not  omitted 
in  his  Second  Series  the  two  professional 
papei*s  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  preface. 
The  essavs  of  that  kind  in  his  first  volume 
are  among  the  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able that  ne  has  written;  and  they  are  so 
because  they  deal  far  less  with  the  mere 
details  of  his  art,  in  which  doctors  only 
are  likely  to  be  interested,  than  with  the 
far  larger  question  of  the  way  in  which 
the  art  can  be  taught  and  learned,  so  as 
to  afford  the  best  chance  of  its  behig  ex- 
ercised for  the  benefit  of  men.  The  mere 
acquirements  of  the  physician  are  only 
alluded  to ;  but  the  way  in  which  these 
acquirements  can  be  turned  to  practical 
account  is  discussed  in  more  than  one  ex- 
cellent paper,  which  neither  young  doc- 
tors nor  patients  of  any  degree  of  age  or 
experience  can  read  too  often  or  think 
over  too  thoroughly.  The  position  of  the 
medical  profession  has  greatly  changed 
within  the  last  half-century.  People  no 
longer  expect  quite  the  same  things  from 
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their  doctors ;  and,  fortunately  or  nnfor- 
tnnately,  they  are  no  longer  inclined  to 
feel  the  same  unquestioning  confidence 
that  they  will  receive  what  they  do  not 
expect.  The  edge  of  the  old  sarcasm  is 
blunted.  A  physician  is  not  now  an  un- 
fortunate  gentleman  who  is  expected  to 
peribrm  a  miracle  eveiy  day.  Most  of  us 
have  been  made  to  understand  that  the 
issues  of  life  are  not  in  the  pharmacopoeia; 
and,  in  the  natural  progress  of  things,  the 
very  time  when  the  mere  accumulation  of 
learning  is  beginning  to  afford  less  and 
less  consolation  to  tne  mind  of  a  much 
suffering  universe,  it  is  in  itself  growing 
vaster  and  more  imposing.  The  science 
is  crowded  and  overwhelmed  with  details 
in  every  direction.  Nervous  and  hypo- 
chondriacal persons  suffer  frightfully  from 
Mr.  Churchill's  advertisements  of  books. 
It  is  only  too  evident  from  that  appalling 
evil,  that  every  minute  organ  of  the  hu- 
man frame  is  the  center  of  a  whole  system 
of  diseases,  all  too  probably  in  active, 
though  hitherto  unsuspected  operation, 
at  the  very  moment  we  are  trying  to  spell 
out  for  the  first  time  their  cacophonous 
and  mysterious  titles.  And  when  lie  turns 
from  the  diseases  incident  to  humanity, 
to  the  almost  equally  numerous  and  dis- 
tinct sciences,  by  the  aid  of  which  medi- 
cine proposes  to  combat  those  diseases, 
the  reflecting  layman  begins  to  fear  his 
well-armed  champion  almost  as  much  as 
his  natural  enemy.  He  can  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
moving  lightly  under  so  elaborate  and 
cumbrous  a  panoply.  Such  a  layman  will 
find  some  comfort  in  several  of  Dr.  Brown's 
papers ;  for  this  is  the  aspect  of  his  ^' noble 
and  sacred  "  profession  with  which  those 
papers  are  concerned.  We  believe  with 
him  that  that  profession  requires  more 
"intellect,  energy,  attention,  patience, 
and  courage,  and  that  singular  but  im- 
perial quahty,  at  once  a  gift  and  an  ac- 
quirement, presence  of  mind — dy^-^tvota, 
or  nearness  of  the  vovgy  as  the  subtle 
Greeks  called  it — than  almost  any  other 
department  of  human  thought  and  action, 
except  perhaps  that  of  ruling  men."  We 
make  no  doubt  that  these  qualities  are  to 
be  seen  in  operation  every  day,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say  where  or  how  ;  but  in  writ- 
ing, they  are  explained  nowhere  that  we 
know  01  with  more  "  sense  and  genius," 
than  in  the  book  before  us. 

We  had  marked  for  quotation  some 
passages  from  his  criticisms  on  art,  but 


we  have  left  no  room  to  insert  them. 
We  have  hinted  already,  that  on  this  sub- 
ject we  do  not  always  agree  with  him. 
The  eye,  it  is  said,  sees  no  more  than  it 
brings  with  it  the  power  of  seeing ;  bat 
some  eyes  bring  with  them  the  power  of 
seeing  a  great  deal  more  than  the  painter 
has  had  the  power  of  showing;  and  in 
such  eyes,  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  daab 
to  appear  a  roaster-piece.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  not  often  that  we  disagree  with  Dr. 
Brown ;  and  where  we  are  at  one — to 
take  his  distinction — we  know  no  abler 
exponent  of  the  soul  of  painting  than  he. 
With  the  body  he  does  not  meddle.  But 
in  perception  of  the  thought  and  feeling 
of  a  great  picture,  and  in  the  faculty  of 
teaching  others  to  understand  these  things 
also,  he  is  truly  excellent ;  and  this  is  the 
one  essential  element  of  good  art-criticism. 
We  know  few  things  of  this  kind  better 
than  his  description  of  Wilkie's  ^^  Distrain- 
ing for  Rent,"  or  of  Turaer's  Rizpah,  ex- 
cept some  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  criticisms, 
and  of  course,  and  above  all,  those  of 
the  most  mistaken,  most  unmannerly,  and 
best  art-critic  that  ever  wrote — ^Mr.  Rus- 
kin. 

We  are  not  going  to  criticise  it,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  well  known 
already  to  most  of  our  readers ;  but  we 
can  not  part  from  this  book  without  boldly 
asserting  that  I^ab  and  his  Friends  is, 
all  things  considered,  the  most  perfect 
prose  narrative  since  Mosamond  Gray, 
We  can  find  in  many  books  a  wider  com- 
bination of  excellences,  but  so  perfect  a 
combination  of  those  which  do  belong  to 
it  of  humor  and  pathos,  and  genuine 
human  feeling,  in  none. 

We  have  been  going  back  in  this  arti- 
cle to  those  half  forgotten  days  when 
Quarterly  Reviewers,  instead  of  writing 
elaborate  essays,  actually  ventured  to  crit- 
icise and  talk  about  nothing  but  the  book 
before  them.  We  have  given  a  few  ex- 
tracts, after  the  fashion  of  those  good  old 
times,  when  Mr.  Mudie  and  his  colleagues 
did  not  put  books  into  more  hands  tbnn 
reviews.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
elder  brethren  we  have  been  imitatiag 
ever  indulged  in  wholesale  panegyric. 
They  let  no  author  go  without  explaining, 
with  something  like  paternal  kindness,  to 
him  and  the  world,  tlie  nature  of  all  the 
faults  with  which  his  excellence  misrht 
happen  to  be  alloyed.  If  we  arc  hke 
them  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  them 
also  in  that ;  and  before  we  bid  fiirewell 
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to  an  author  who  has  been  both  amusing 
and  instructing  us,  we  mean  to  take  the 
liberty  of  indicating  some  of  his  defects. 
It  seems  to  us,  for  example,  that  there  is 
a  want  of  fusion  in  the  longer  and  more 
important  essays;  and  Dr.  Brown  in- 
terrupts his  own  sound  thinking  and  good 
writing  a  great  deal  too  often  to  give  us 
scraps  of  other  people's.  We  do  not 
object  to  bis  Latin  and  Greek  in  modera- 
tion; but  the  tender  melancholy  with 
which  he  sees  ''  the  tide  setting  in  against 
the  literoB  humaniorea^'*  induces  him  to 
tag  to  his  discourse  rather  too  many 
patches  from  that  quarter,  and  *' quote 
qootatioti  on  quotation"  a  little  too  fre- 
quently. There  is  something  a  little  irri- 
tating in  the  very  appearance  of  pages  so 
deformed  with  dashes,  italics,  and  invert- 
ed commas ;  and  still  more  so,  in  such 
awkward  and  even  dangerous  collisions 
between  Greek  definite  and  English  in- 
definite articles,  as  even  Dr.  Brown's 
great  skill  and  practice  in  driving  half  a 
dozen  languages  at  once,  have  not  enabled 
him  to  avoid.  This  is  one  fault  of  his 
otherwise  admirable  style.  Another  is, 
the  trick  of  running  a  simile  to  death. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  for  example,  is  the  sun  for 
lialf  a  dozen  pages,  and  then  he  is  a  river 
for  half  a  dozen  more.  But  we  must  own 
that,  even  when  his  figures  of  speech  are 


long  enough  to  be  wearisome,  they  have 
always  the  merit  of  bringing  out  clearly 
and  graphically  the  meaning  they  are 
meant  to  convey ;  and  this  is  so  rare  a 
merit  in  new  similes  and  short  ones,  that 
it  almost  induces  us  to  forgive  our  old 
friends  the  sun  and  the  river,  even  when 
they  have  grown  to  be  unwieldy.  The 
worst  sin  remans.  Dr.  Brown  has  stud- 
ied many  great  philosophic  writers,  and 
knows  how  to  reverence  their  greatness  ; 
and  yet  there  seems  to  us  something  sin- 
gularly free  and  easy,  careless  and  disre- 
spectful, in  his  dashing  way  of  disposing 
of  their  merits  occasionally  in  half  a  line. 
We  limit  this  criticism  to  his  JSixcursus 
Ethicus.  £lsewhere^  his  tone  is  different ; 
but  that  disquisition  reminds  us  of  nothing 
so  much  as  the  great  Madame  de  Stael's 
famous  question  to  Schelling :  ^^  Monsieur, 
voudriez-vous  bien  m'  expliquer  votre 
systeme  en  peu  de  mots  ?"  She  thought 
"  a  petit  quart  d'  heure"  was  quite  enough 
for  such  a  purpose ;  and  Dr.  Brown,  in 
the  Excuraua^  seems  to  think  so  too. 

Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told 
again,  even  after  all  this  fault-finding,  that 
good  sense,  sagacity,  scholarship,  humor, 
and  genius,  are  not  to  be  found  in  finer 
combination  any  where  than  in  those  two 
excellent  books  in  which  Dr.  Brown  has 
given  us  the  fruit  of  his  leisure. 


■  ^  I   « ^  ■ 


Thb  Goviko  Census. — ^During  the  fifty  years  of 
which  the  ten-yearly  cenaiis  has  taken  account,  the 
population  haa  been  almost  trebled  in  the  twenty 
priticipal  metal  manufacturing  districts,  while  it  has 
increased  only  eighty  per  cent,  or  has  not  quite 
doubled,  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  the  ten 
years  between  the  last  census  and  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  the  increase  of  population  in  all  England 
and  Wales  was  rather  more  than  an  addition  of 
twelve  souls  to  every  hundred.  The  whole  popula- 
tion rose,  in  round  numbers,  from  16,000,000  to 
18,000,000.  Bo  that  for  this  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  we  may  expect  a  return  of  more  than 
20,000,000  next  month.  The  rate  of  increase  varied 
ninch,  as  we  have  said,  in  different  places.  In  Wilts 
there  was  even  decrease.  In  Cambridge  there  was 
▼ery  little  more  than  the  average  increase.  In  Dur^ 
^^3m  the  increase  was  above  25 ;  in  London  nearly 
21  on  every  hundred.  London  had  advanced^  and 
the  exact  figures  are  worth  giving  in  this  case,  from 
1,948,4 It  to  2,862,286.  The  present  population, 
therefore,  may  not  be  many  thousands  short  of  3,000,- 
000,  for  the  pace  of  growth  is  quickened. 


A  Good  Rkasox  for  Laughtkr. — ^M.  de  Balzac 
was  lying  awake  in  bed,  when  he  saw  a  man  enter  his 
room  cautiously,  and  attempt  to  pick  the  lock  of  his 
writing-desk.  The  rogue  was  not  a  litUe  discon- 
certed at  hearing  a  loud  laugh  from  the  occupant  of 
the  apartment,  whom  he  supposed  asleep.  *'  Why  do 
you  laugh  ?"  asked  the  thief.  *'  I  am  laughing,  my 
good  fellow,*^  said  M.  de  Balzac,  *'  to  think  what 
pains  you  are  taking,  and  what  risk  you  run,  in  hope 
of  finding  money  by  night  in  a  desk  where  the  law- 
ful owner  can  never  find  any  by  day."  The  thief 
**  evacuated  flanders  "  at  once. 

Eduoation.— One  great  art  of  education  consists 
in  not  suffering  the  feelings  to  become  too  acute  by 
unnecessary  awakening,  nor  too  obtuse  by  the  want 
of  exertion.  The  former  renders  them  the  soufce 
of  calamity  and  totally  ruins  the  temper  :  while  the 
latter  blunts  and  debases  them,  and  produces  a  dull, 
cold,  and  selfish  spirit.  For  the  mind  is  an  instm- 
ment  which,  if  wound  too  high,  will  lose  its  sweet- 
ness, and  if  not  enough  strained  will  abate  of  its 
vigor. — Hannah  More, 
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You  will  see  in  a  little  while  what  sort 
of  things  they  are  which  I  understand  by 
I%ing8  Stouoly  LeanxU  Some  are  facts, 
some  are  moral  truths,  some  are  practical 
lessons ;  but  the  great  characteristic  of  all 
those  which  are  to  be  thought  of  in  this 
essay,  is,  that  we  have  to  learn  them  and 
act  upon  them  in  the  face  of  a  strong  bias 
to  thmk  or  act  in  an  opposite  way.  It 
is  not  that  tbey  are  so  difficult  in  them- 
selves; not  that  they  are  hard  to  be 
understood,  or  that  they  are  suppoited  by 
arguments  whose  force  is  not  apparent  to 
every  mind.  On  the  contrary,  the  things 
which  I  have  especially  in  view  are  very 
simple,  and  for  the  most  part  quite  un- 
questionable. But  the  difficulty  of  learn- 
ing them  lies  in  this :  that,  as  regards 
them,  the  head  seems  to  say  one  thing 
and  the  heart  another.  We  see  plainly 
enough  what  we  ought  to  think  or  do ; 
but  we  feel  an  irresistible  inclination  to 
think  or  to  do  something  else.  It  is  about 
three  or  four  of  these  things  that  we  are 
going,  my  friend,  to  have  a  little  quiet 
talk.  We  are  going  to  confine  our  view 
to  a  single  class,  though  possibly  the  most 
important  class,  in  the  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  Things  Slowly  Learnt. 

The  truth  is,  a  great  many  things  are 
slowly  learnt.  I  have  lately  had  occasion 
to  observe  that  the  alphabet  is  one  of 
these.  I  remember,  too,  in  my  own  sor- 
rowful experience,  how  the  multiplication- 
table  was  another.  A  good  many  years 
since,  an  eminent  dancing-master  under- 
took to  teach  a  number  of  my  school-boy 
companions  a  graceful  and  easy  deport- 
ment ;  but  comparatively  few  of  us  can 
be  said  as  yet  to  have  thoroughly  attained 
it.  I  know  men  who  have  been  practicing 
the  art  of  extempore  speaking  for  many 
years,  but  who  have  reached  no  perfection 
m  it,  and  who,  if  any  one  may  judge  from 
their  confusion  and  hesitation  when  they 
attempt  to  speak,  are  not  Dkely  ever  to 
reach  even  decent  mediocrity  in  that  won- 
derful aocomplishment.  Analogous  state- 
ments might  be  made  with  truth,  with 


regard  to  ray  friend  Mr.  Snarling's  en- 
deavors to  produce  magazine  articles; 
likewise  concerning  his  attempts  to  skate, 
and  his  efforts  to  ride  on  horseback  un* 
like  a  tailor.  Some  folk  leam  with  re- 
markable slowness  that  nature  never  in- 
tended them  for  wits.  There  have  been 
men  who  have  punned,  even  more  and 
more  wretchedly,  to  the  end  of  a  long 
and  highly  respectable  life.  People  sub- 
mitted in  silence  to  the  infliction  ;  no  one 
liked  to  inform  those  reputable  individnals 
that  they  had  better  cease  to  make  fools 
of  themselves.  This,  however,  is  part  of 
a  larger  subject,  which  shall  be  treated 
hereafter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
things  which  are  very  quickly  learnt; 
which  are  learnt  by  a  single  lesson.  One 
liberal  tip,  or  even  a  few  kind  words 
heartily  said,  to  a  manly  little  school-boy, 
will  establish  in  his  mind  the  rooted  prin- 
ciple that  the  speaker  of  the  words  or  the 
bestower  of  the  tip  is  a  jolly  and  noble 
specimen  of  humankind.  Boys  are  great 
physiognomists :  they  read  a  man's  nature 
at  a  glance.  Well  I  remember  how,  when 
going  to  and  from  school,  a  long  journey 
of  four  hundred  miles,  in  days  when  such 
a  journey  implied  travel  by  sea  as  well  vi& 
by  land,  I  used  to  know  instantly  the  gen- 
tlemen or  the  railway  officials  to  whom  I 
might  apply  for  advice  or  information.  I 
think  that  this  intuitive  perception  of 
character  is  blunted  in  after  years.  A 
man  is  oflen  mistaken  in  his  first  impres> 
sion  of  man  or  woman ;  a  boy  hardly  ever. 
And  a  boy  not  only  knows  at  once  wheth- 
er a  human  being  is  amiable  or  the  re- 
verse :  he  knows  also  whether  the  human 
being  is  wise  or  foolish.  In  particular,  bo 
knows  at  once  whether  the  human  being 
always  means  what  he  says,  or  says  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  means.  Inferior 
animals  leara  some  lessons  quickly.  A 
dog  once  thrashed  for  some  offense, 
knows  quite  well  not  to  repeat  it,  A 
horse  turns  for  the  first  time  down  the 
avenue  to  a  house  where  he  is  well  fed 
and  cared  for ;  next  week,  or  next  month, 
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yoa  pass  that  gate,  and  though  the  horse 
has  been  long  taught  to  submit  his  will  to 
yours,  you  can  easily  see  that  he  knows 
the  place  again,  and  that  he  would  like  to 
go  back  to  the  stable  with  which,  in  his 
poor,  dull,  narrow  mind,  there  are  pleas- 
ant associations.  I  would  give  a  good 
deal  to  know  what  a  horse  is  thinKing 
about.  There  is  something  very  curious 
and  very  touching  about  the  limited  intel- 
ligence and  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
that  immaterial  principle,  in  which  the 
immaterial  does  not  imply  the  immortal. 
And  yet,  if  we  are  to  rest  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  life  in  any  degree  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  compensation  of  the  suffenngs 
and  injustice  of  a  present,  I  think  the 
sight  of  the  cab  horses  of  any  large  town 
might  plead  for  the  admission  of  some 
quiet  world  of  green  grass  and  shady 
trees,  where  there  should  be  no  cold, 
starvation,  over-work,  or  flogging.  Some 
one  has  said  that  the  most  exquisite  materi- 
al scenery  would  look  very  cold  and  dead 
in  the  entire  absence  of  irrational  life. 
Trees  suggest  singing-birds ;  flowers  and 
sunshine  make  us  think  of  the  drowsy 
bees.  And  it  is  curious  to  think  how  the 
future  worlds  of  various  creeds  are  de- 
scribed as  not  without  their  lowly  popula- 
tion of  animals  inferior  to  man.  We 
know  what  the  "poor  Indian"  expects 
shall  bear  him  company  in  his  humble 
heaven  ;  and  possibly  various  readers  may 
know  some  dogs  who  in  certain  important 
respects  are  very  superior  to  certain  men. 
You  remember  how,  when  a  war-chief  of 
the  Western  woods  was  laid  by  his  tribe 
in  his  grave,  his  horse  was  led  to  the  spot 
in  the  funeral  procession,  and  at  the  in- 
stant when  the  earth  was  cast  upon  the 
dead  warrior's  dust,  an  arrow  reached  the 
noble  creature's  heart,  that  in  the  land  of 
souls  the  man  should  find  his  old  friend 
again.  And  though  it  has  something  of 
the  grotesque,  I  think  it  has  more  of  the 
pathetic,  the  aged  huntsman  of  Mr. 
Assheton  Smith  desiring  to  be  buried 
by  his  master,  with  two  horses  and  a  few 
couples  of  dogs,  that  they  might  all  be 
ready  to  start  together  when  they  met 
again  far  away. 

This  is  a  deviation ;  but  that  is  of  no 
consequence.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
present  writer's  essays  to  deviate  from  the 
t>*ack.  Only  we  must  not  forget  the  thread 
of  the  discourse ;  and  after  our  deviation 
^e  roust  go  back  to  iU  All  this  came  of 
our  remarking  that  some  things  are  very 


quickly  learnt,  and  that  certain  inferior 
classes  of  our  fellow-creatures  learn  them 
quickly.  But  deeper  and  larger  lessons 
are  early  learnt.  Thoughtful  children  of 
a  very  few  years  old,  have  their  own  the- 
ory of  human  nature.  Before  study hig 
the  metaphysicians,  and  indeed  while  still 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  letters, 
young  children  have  glimpses  of  the  in- 
herent selfishness  of  humanity.  I  was 
recently  present  when  a  small  boy  of  three 
years  ola,  together  with  his  sister,  aged 
five,  was  brought  down  to  the  dining- 
room  at  the  period  of  dessert.  The  small 
boy  climbed  upon  his  mother's  knee,  and 
began  b^  various  indications  to  display 
his  aflection  for  her.  A  stranger  remark- 
ed what  an  afiectionate  child  he  was. 
"  Oh,"  said  the  little  girl,  **  he  suspects 
(by  which  she  meant  expects)  that  he  is 
going  to  get  something  to  eat!"  Not 
Hobbes  himself  had  reached  a  clearer 
perception  or  a  firmer  belief  of  the  selfish 
system  in  moral  philosophy.  "  He  is  al- 
ways very  affectionate,"  the  youthful  phi- 
losopher proceeded, ''  when  he  suspeots  he 
is  going  to  get  something  good  to  eat  1" 

By  Things  Slowly  Learnt^  I  mean  not 
merely  things  which  are  in  their  nature 
such  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  learn 
them :  such  as  the  Greek  language,  or  the 
law  of  venders  and  purchasers.  These 
things  indeed  take  long  time  and  much 
trouble  to  leai*n ;  but  once  you  have  learnt 
them,  you  know  them.  Once  you  have 
come  to  understand  the  force  of  the  sec- 
ond aorist,  you  do  not  find  your  heai-t 
whispering  to  you  as  you  are  lying  awake 
at  night,  that  what  the  grammar  says 
about  the  second  aoiist  is  ail  nonsense ; 
you  do  not  feel  an  inveterate  disposition, 
gaining  force  day  by  day,  to  think  con- 
cerning the  second  aorist  just  the  opposite 
of  what  the  grammar  says.  By  Things 
Slowly  Learnt^  I  understand  things  which 
it  is  very  hard  to  learn  at  the  first,  bo- 
cause,  strong  as  the  reasons  which  support 
them  are,  you  find  it  so  hard  to  make  up 
your  mind  to  them.  I  understand  things 
which  you  can  quite  easily  (when  it  is 
fairly  put  to  you)  see  to  be  true;  but 
which  it  seems  as  if  it  would  change  the 
very  world  you  live  in  to  accept.  I  un- 
derstand things  you  discern  to  be  true, 
but  which  you  have  all  your  life  been  ac- 
customed to  think  false ;  and  which  you 
are  extremely  anxious  to  think  false. 
And  by  Things  Slowly  Learnt  I  under- 
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stand  things  which  are  not  merely  very 
hard  to  Icam  at  the  first,  but  which  it  is 
not  enough  to  learn  for  once,  ever  so 
well.  I  understand  things  which  when 
you  have  made  the  bitter  effort,  and 
admitted  to  be  true  and  certain,  you  put 
into  your  mind  to  keep  (so  to  speak) ;  and 
hardly  a  day  has  passed  when  a  soft  quiet 
hand  seems  to  begin  to  crumble  them 
down  and  to  wear  them  away  to  nothing. 
You  write  the  principle  which  was  so  hard 
to  receive,  upon  the  tablet  of  your  memo- 
ry ;  and  day  by  day  a  gentle  hand  comes 
over  it  with  a  bit  of  India-rubber,  till  the 
inscription  loses  its  clear  shar])ness,  grows 
blurred  and  indistinct,  and  finally  quite 
disappears.  Nor  is  the  gentle  hand  con- 
tent even  then  ;  but  it  begins,  very  faintly 
at  first,  to  trace  letters  which  bear  a  very 
different  meaning.  Then  it  deepens  and 
darkens  them  day  by  day,  week  by  week, 
till  at  a  month's  or  a  year's  end  the  tablet 
of  memory  bears  in  great,  sharp,  legible 
letters,  just  the  opposite  thing  to  that 
which  you  had  originally  written  down 
there.  These  are  my  Thifigs  Slowly 
Learnt,  Things  you  learn  at  first  in  the 
face  of  a  strong  bias  against  them  ;  things 
when  once  taught  you  gradually  forget, 
till  you  come  back  again  to  your  old  way 
of  thinking.  Such  things,  of  course,  lie 
within  the  realm  to  which  extends  the  in- 
fluence of  feeling  and  prejudice.  They 
are  things  in  the  accepting  of  which  both 
bead  and  heart  are  concerned.  Once  con- 
vince a  man  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
and  he  learns  the  truth  without  excite- 
ment, and  he  never  doubts  it  again.  But 
prove  to  a  man  that  he  is  of  much  less 
importance  than  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  think  ;  or  prove  to  a  woman  that  her 
children  are  very  much  like  those  of  other 
folks;  or  prove  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  parish  that  Britain  has  hundreds 
of  parishes  which  in  soil  and  climate  and 
production  are  just  as  good  as  his  own  ; 
or  prove  to  the  great  man  of  a  little  coun- 
try town  that  there  are  scores  of  towns 
in  this  world  where  the  walks  are  as  pleas- 
ant, the  streets  as  well  paved,  and  the  pop- 
ulation as  healthy  and  as  well  conducted; 
and  in  each  such  case  you  will  find  it  very 
hard  to  convince  the  individual  at  the 
time,  and  you  will  find  that  in  a  very 
short  space  the  individual  has  succeeded 
in  entirely  escaping  from  the  disagreeable 
conviction.  You  may  possibly  find,  if 
you  endeavor  to  instil  such  belief  into 
minds  of  but  moderate  cultivation,  that 


your  arguments  will  be  met  less  by  force 
of  reason  than  by  roaring  of  voice  and 
excitement  of  manner ;  you  may  find  that 
the  person  you  address  will  endeavor  to 
change  the  issue  you  are  arguing,  to  other 
issues,  wholly  irrelevant,  tquching  your 
own  antecedents,  character,  or  even  per- 
sonal appearance ;  and  you  may  afterwards 
be  informed  by  good-natured  friends,  that 
the  upshot  of  your  discussion  had  been  to 
leave  on  the  mind  of  your  acquaintance 
the  firm  conviction  that  you  yourself  are 
intellectually  a  blockhead,  and  morally  a 
villain.  And  even  when  dealing  with  hu- 
man beings  who  have  reached  that  crown- 
ing result  of  a  fine  training,  that  they 
shall  have  got  beyond  thinking  a  man 
their  "  enemy  because  he  tells  them  the 
truth,"  you  may  find  that  you  have  ren- 
dered a  service  like  that  rendered  by  the 
surgeon's  amputating  knife — salutary,  yet 
very  painful — and  leaving  for  ever  a  sad 
association  with  your  thought  and  your 
name.  For  among  the  things  we  slowly 
learn,  are  truths  and  lessons  which  it  goes 
terribly  against  the  grain  to  learn  at  first ; 
which  must  be  driven  into  us  time  afler 
time ;  and  which  perhaps  are  never  learnt 
completely. 

One  thing  very  slowly  learnt  by  most 
human  beings,  is,  that  they  are  of  no 
earthly  consequence  beyond  a  very  small 
circle  indeed ;  and  that  really  nobody  is 
thinking  or  talking  about  them.  Almost 
all  commonplace  men  and  women  in  this 
world  have  a  vague  but  deeply-rooted 
belief  that  they  are  quite  different  from 
any  body  else,  and  ot  course  quite  supc^ 
rior  to  every  body  else.  It  may  be  in 
only  one  respect  they  fancy  they  are  this, 
but  that  one  respect  is  quite  sufficient.  I 
believe  that  if  a  grocer  or  silk-mercer  in 
a  little  town  has  a  hundred  customers, 
each  separate  customer  lives  on  under  the 
impression  that  the  grocer  or  the  silk- 
mercer  is  prepared  to  give  to  him  or  her 
certain  advantages  in  buying  and  selling 
which  will  not  be  accorded  to  the  other 
ninety-nine  customers.  "  Say  it  is  for 
Mrs.  Brown,"  is  Mrs.  Brown's  direction 
to  her  servant  when  sending  for  some 
sugar ;  '^  say  it  is  for  Mrs.  Brown,  and  be 
will  give  it  a  little  better."  The  grocer, 
keenly  alive  to  the  weaknesses  of  his 
fcllow-crcaturcs,  encourages  this  notion. 
"  This  tea,"  he  says,  "  would  be  four- 
and-sixpence  a  ponud  to  any  ofie  else^  but 
to  you  it  is  only  four-and-threepencc.*^ 
Judging  from  my    own    observation,  I 
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sboald  s&y  that  retail  dealers  tirade  »  good 
deal  upon  this  singular  fact  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind  :  that  it  is  inex- 
pressibly bitter  to  most  people  to  believe 
that  they  stand  on  the  ordinary  level  of 
liumanity ;  that,  in  the  main,  they  are  just 
like  their  neighbors.  Mi*s.  Brown  would 
be  filled  with  unutterable  wrath  if  it  were 
represented  to  her  tiiat  the  grocer  treats 
her  precisely  as  he  does  Mrs.  Smith,  who 
lives  on  one  side  of  her,  and  Mrs.  Snooks, 
who  lives  on  the  other.  She  would  be 
still  more  angry  if  yon  asked  her  what 
earthly  reason  there  is  why  she  should  in 
any  way  be  distinguished  beyond  Mrs. 
Snooks  and  Mrs.  Smith.  She  takes  for 
granted  she  is  quite  different  from  them  c^ 
quite  superior  to  them.  Human  beings 
do  not  like  to  be  classed,  at  least  with 
the  class  to  which  in  fact  they  belong. 
To  be  classed  at  all  is  painful  to  an  aver- 
age mortal,  who  firmly  believes  that  there 
never  was  such  a  being  in  this  world.  I 
remember  one  of  the  cleverest  friends  I 
have  —  one  who  assuredly  can  not  be 
classed  intellectually,  except  in  a  very 
small  and  elevated  class — telling  me  how 
mortified  he  was,  when  a  very  clever  boy 
of  sixteen,  at  being  classed  at  all.  Pie 
had  told  a  literary  lady  that  he  admired 
Tennyson.  "  Yes,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  am 
not  surprised  at  that;  there  is  a  class  of 
young  men  who  like  Tennyson  at  your 
age."  It  went  like  a  dart  to  my  friend's 
heart.  Class  of  young  men^  indeed  I 
Was  it  for  this  that  I  outstripped  all  com- 
petitors at  school,  that  I  have  been  fancv- 
ing  myself  an  unique  phenomenon  m 
nature,  different  at  least  from  every  other 
being  that  lives,  that  I  should  be  spoken 
of  as  one  of  a  doss  of  young  men  f  Jfow, 
in  my  friend's  half-playful  reminiscence,  I 
see  the  exemplification  of  a  great  fact  in 
human  nature.  Most  human  oeings  fancy 
themselves,  and  all  their  belongings,  to 
be  quite  different  from  all  other  beings, 
and  the  belongings  of  all  other  beings. 
I  heard  an  old  lady,  whose  son  is  a  rifle- 
man, and  just  like  all  the  other  volunteers 
of  his  corps^  lately  declare  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a  certain  grand  review  her 
Tom  looked  so  entirely  different  from  all 
the  rest.  No  doubt  he  did  to  her,  poor 
old  lady,  for  he  was  her  own.  But  the 
irritating  thing  was,  that  the  old  lady 
wished  it  to  be  admitted  that  Tom's  su- 
periority was  an  actual  fact,  equally  patent 
to  the  eyes  of  all  mankind.  Yes,  my 
friend,  it  is  a  thing  very  slowly  learnt  by 


most  men,  that  they  are  very  much  like 
other  people.  You  see  the  pnnciple 
which  underlies  what  you  hear  so  often 
said  by  human  beings,  young  and  old, 
when  urging  you  to  do  something  which  it 
is  against  your  general  rule  to  do.  ^*  Oh, 
but  you  might  do  it  for  me  /"  Why  for 
you  more  than  any  one  else  ?  would  be  the 
answer  of  severe  logic.  But  a  kindly 
man  would  not  take  that  ground;  for 
doubtless  the  Jt/e,  however  little  to  every 
one  else,  is  to  each  unit  in  humankind  the 
center  of  all  the  world. 

Arising  out  of  this  mistaken  notion  of 
their  own  difference  from  all  other  men, 
is  the  fancy  entertained  by  many,  that 
they  occupy  a  much  greater  space  in  the 
thoughts  of  others  than  they  really  do. 
Most  folk  think  mainly  about  themselves 
and  their  own  afiairs.  Even  a  matter 
which  **  every  body  is  talking  about,"  is 
really  talked  about  by  each  for  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  twenty<^four  hours. 
And  a  name  which  is  ^*  in  every  body's 
mouth,"  is  not  in  each  separate  mouth 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 
And  during  those  few  mindtes,  it  is  talked 
of  with  an  interest  very  faint  when  com- 
pared with  that  you  feel  for  yourself. 
You  fancy  it  a  terrible  thing  when  you 
yourself  have  to  do  something  which  you 
would  think  nothing  about  if  done  by  any 
body  else.  A  lady  ^rows  sick,  and  has 
to  go  out  of  church  during  the  sermon. 
Well,  you  remark  it ;  possibly  indeed  you 
don't ;  and  you  say,  Mrs.  Thomson  went 
out  of  church  to-day :  she  must  be  ill ; 
and  there  the  matter  ends.  But  a  day  or 
two  later  ^ou  see  Mrs.  Thomson,  and  find 
her  quite  in  a  fever  at  the  awful  fact.  It 
was  a  dreadful  trial,  walking  out,  and 
facing  all  the  congregation ;  they  must 
have  thought  it  so  strange ;  she  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  it  again  for  any  in- 
ducement. The  fact  is  just  this:  Mrs. 
Thomson  thinks  a  great  deal  of  the  thing, 
because  it  happened  to  herself.  It  did 
not  happen  to  the  other  people,  and  so 
they  hardly  think  of  it  at  all.  But  nine 
in  every  ten  of  them,  in  Mrs.  Thomson's 
place,  would  have  Mrs.  Thomson's  feel- 
mg;  for  it  is  a  thing  which  you,  my 
reader,  slowly  learn,  that  people  think 
very  little  about  you. 

xes,  it  is  a  thing  slowly  learnt ;  by 
many  not  learnt  at  all.  How  many  per- 
sons you  meet  walking  along  the  street 
who  evidently  think  that  every  body  is 
looking  at  them !    How  few  persons  can 
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walk  through  an  exhibition  of  piotares  at 
which  are  assembled  the  grand  people  of 
the  town  and  all  their  own  grand  ao- 
qaaintances,  in  a  fashion  thoroughly  free 
from  self-consciousness !  I  mean  without 
thinking  of  themselves  at  all,  or  of  how 
they  look ;  but  in  an  unaffected  manner, 
observing  the  objects  and  beings  around 
them.  Men  who  have  attained  recently 
to  a  moderate  eminence,  are  sometimes, 
if  of  small  minds,  much  affected  by  this 
disagreeable  frailty.  Small  literary  men, 
and  preachers  with  no  great  head  or 
heart,  have  within  my  own  observation 
suffered  from  it  severely.  I  have  wit- 
nessed a  poet,  whose  writings  I  have 
never  read,  walking  along  a  certain  street. 
I  call  him  a  poet  to  avoid  periphrasis. 
The  whole  get-up  of  the  man,  his  dress, 
his  hat,  the  style  in  which  he  walked, 
showed  unmistakably  that  he  fancied 
that  every  body  was  looking  at  him,  and 
that  he  was  the  admired  of  all  admirers. 
In  fact,  nobody  was  looking  at  him  at  all. 
Some  time  since  I  beheld  a  portrait  of  a 
very,  very  small  literary  man.  It  was 
easy  to  discern  from  it  that  the  small 
author  lives  in  the  belief  that  wherever 
he  goes  he  is  the  object  of  universal  ob- 
8ei*vation.  The  intense  self-conciousness 
and  self-conceit  apparent  in  that  portrait 
were,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Squeera,  "more 
easier  conceived  than  described."  The 
face  was  a  very  commonplace  and  rather 
good-looking  one;  the  author,  notwith- 
standing his  most  strenuous  exertions, 
evidently  could  make  nothing  of  the  feat- 
ures to  distinguish  him  from  other  men. 
But  the  length  of  his  hair  was  very  great ; 
and  oh,  what  genius  he  plainly  fancied 
glowed  in  those  eyes!  I  never  in  my 
life  witnessed  such  an  extraordinary  glare. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  human  being  ever 
lived  whose  eyes  habitually  wore  that  ex- 
pression ;  only  by  a  violent  effort  could  the 
expression  be  produced,  and  then  for  a  very 
short  time,  without  serious  injury  to  the  op- 
tic nerves.  The  eyes  were  made  as  large  as 
possible ;  and  the  thing  after  which  the 
poor  fellow  had  been  struggling  was  that 
peculiar  look  which  may  be  conceived  to 
penetrate  through  the  beholder,  and 
pierce  his  inmost  thoughts.  I  never  be- 
held the  living  original,  but  if  I  saw  him 
I  should  like  m  a  kind  way  to  pat  him  on 
the  head,  and  tell  him  that  that  sort  of 
expression  would  produce  a  great  effect 
on  the  gallery  of  a  minor  theater.  The 
other  day  I  was  at  a  public  meeting.    A 


great  crowd  of  people  was  assembled  in  a 
large  hall :  the  platform  at  one  end  of  it 
remained  unoccupied  till  the  moment 
when  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  to 
begin.  It  was  an  interesting  sight  for 
any  philosophic  observer  seated  in  the 
body  of  the  hall  to  look  at  the  men  who 
by-and-by  walked  in  procession  on  to  the 
platform,  and  to  observe  the  different 
ways  in  which  they  walked  in.  There 
were  several  very  great  and  distinguished 
men :  every  one  of  these  walked  on  to 
the  platform  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
most  simple  and  unaffected  way,  as  if 
quite  unconscious  of  the  many  eyes  that 
were  looking  at  them  with  interest  and 
curiosity.  There  were  many  highly  re- 
spectable and  sensible  men,  whom  no- 
body cared  particularly  to  see,  and  who 
took  their  places  in  a  perfectly  natural 
manner,  as  though  well  aware  of  the  fact. 
But  there  were  one  or  two  small  men, 
struggling  for  notoriety ;  and  I  declare  it 
was  pitiful  to  behold  their  entrance.  I 
remarked  one  in  particular,  who  evidently 
thought  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  meet- 
ing were  fixed  upon  himself;  and  that  as 
he  walked  in  every  body  was  taming  to 
his  neighbor,  and  saying  with  agitation : 
''See,  that's  Snooks!"  11  is  whole  gait 
and  deportment  testified  that  he  felt  that 
two  or  three  thousand  eyes  were  burning 
him  up ;  you  saw  it  in  the  way  he  walked 
to  his  place,  in  the  way  he  sat  down,  in 
the  way  he  then  looked  about  him.  If 
any  one  had  tried  to  get  up  three  obeere 
for  Snooks,  Snooks  would  not  have 
known  that  he  was  being  made  a  fool  of. 
He  would  have  accepted  the  incense  of 
fame  as  justly  his  due.  There  once  was  a 
man  who  entered  the  Edinburgh  theater 
at  the  same  instant  with  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  audience  cheered  lustily ;  and  while 
Sir  Walter  modestly  took  his  seat,  as 
though  unaware  that  those  cheers  were  to 
welcome  the  Groat  Magician,  the  other 
man  advanced  with  dignity  to  the  froot 
of  the  box,  and  bowed  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  popular  applause.  This  of 
course  was  but  a  little  outburst  of  the 
great  tide  of  vain  self-estimation  whieh 
the  man  had  cherished  within  his  breast 
for  years.  Let  it  be  said  here  that  ao  af- 
fected unconsciousness  of  the  presence  of 
a  multitude  of  people  is  as  offensive  an 
exhibition  of  self-consciousness  as  any  that 
is  possible.  Entire  natui*aloes8,  and  u 
just  sense  of  a  rann^s  personal  insigniii- 
cance,  will  produce  the  right  deportment. 
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It  is  very  irritating  to  see  some  clergy- 
men walk  into  church  to  begin  the  service. 
They  come  in,  with  eyes  affectedly  cast 
down,  and  go  to  their  place  without  ever 
looking  up,  and  rise  and  begin  withont 
one  glance  at  the  congregation.  To  stare 
about  them,  as  some  clergymen  do,  in  a 
free  and  easy  manner,  befits  not  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  place  and  the  worship; 
bat  the  other  is  the  worse  thing.  In  a 
few  cases  it  proceeds  from  modesty :  in 
the  majority  from  intolerable  self  conceit. 
The  man  who  keeps  his  eyes  downcast  in 
that  affected  manner  fancies  that  every 
body  is  looking  at  him.  There  is  an  in- 
sufferable self-consciousness  about  him ; 
and  he  is  much  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
presence  of  other  people  than  the  man 
who  does  what  is  natural,  and  looks  at 
the  people  to  whom  he  is  speaking.  It  is 
not  natural  nor  rational  to  speak  to  one 
human  being  witli  your  eyes  lixed  on  the 
ground ;  and  neither  is  it  natural  or  ra- 
tional to  speak  to  a  thousand.  And  I 
think  that  the  preacher  who  feels  in  his 
heart  that  he  is  neither  wiser  nor  better 
than  his  fellow  sinners  to  whom  he  is  to 
preach,  and  that  the  advices  he  addresses 
to  them  are  addressed  quite  as  solemnly 
to  himself,  will  assume  no  conceited  airs 
of  elevation  above  them,  but  will  uncon- 
sciously wear  the  demeanor  of  any  sincere 
worshiper,  somewhat  deepened  in  solem- 
nity by  the  remembrance  of  his  heavy 
personal  responsibility  in  leading  the 
congregation's  worship;  but  assuredly 
and  entirely  free  from  the  vulgar  conceit 
which  may  be  fostered  in  a  vulgar  mind 
by  the  reflection,  "Now  eveo"  body  is 
looking  at  me !"  I  have  seen,  I  regret  to 
say,  various  distinguished  preachers  whose 
pulpit  demeanor  was  made  to  me  inex- 
pressibly offensive  by  this  taint  of  self- 
consciousness.  And  I  have  seen  some 
with  half  the  talent,  who  made  upon  me 
an  impression  a  thousand  fold  deeper  than 
ever  was  made  by  the  most  brilliant  elo- 
quence, because  the  simple  earnestness 
of  their  manner  said  to  every  heart, 
^'Now,  I  am  not  thinking  in  the  least 
about  myself,  or  about  what  you  may 
think  of  me :  my  sole  desire  is  to  impress 
on  your  hearts  these  truths  I  speak,  which 
I  believe  will  concern  us  all  for  ever!'* 
I  have  heard  great  preachers,  after  hear- 
ing whom  you  could  walk  home  quite 
at  your  ease,  praising  warmly  the  elo- 
quence and  the  logic  of  the  sermon.  I 
have   heard    others,    (infinitely   greater 


in  my  poor  judgment,)  after  hearing 
whom  you  would  have  felt  it  profana^ 
tion  to  criticise  the  literary  merits  of 
their  sermon,  high  as  those  were:  but 
you  walked  home  thinking  of  the  les- 
son and  not  of  the  teacher ;  solemnly  re- 
volving the  truths  you  ha^  heard ;  and 
asking  the  best  of  all  help  to  enable  you 
to  remember  them  and  act  upon  them. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  self- 
consciousness  disagreeably  evinces  its  ex- 
istence; and  there  is  not  one  perhaps 
more  disagreeable  than  the  affected 
avoidance  of  what  is  generally  I'egarded 
as  egotism.  Depend  upon  it,  my  reader, 
that  the  straightforward  and  natural 
writer  who  franlly  uses  the  first  person 
singular,  and  says:  "I  think  thus  and 
thus,"  "  I  have  seen  so  and  so,"  is  think- 
ing of  himself  and  his  own  personality 
a  mighty  deal  less  than  the  man  who  is 
always  employing  awkward  and  round- 
about forms  of  expression  to  avoid  the  use 
of  the  obnoxious  Z  Every  such  peri- 
phrasis testifies  unmbtakably  that  the 
man  was  thinking  of  himself;  but  the 
simple,  natural  writer,  warm  with  his  sub- 
ject, eager  to  press  his  views  upon  his 
readers,  uses  the  I  without  a  thought  of 
self,  just  because  it  is  the  shortest,  most 
direct,  and  most  natural  w^  of  express- 
ing himself.  The  recollection  of  his  own 
personality  probably  never  once  crossed 
his  mind  during  the  composition  of  the 
paragraph  from  which  an  ill-set  critic 
might  pick  out  a  score  of  J'«.  To  say, 
"  It  is  submitted  "  instead  of  "  I  think," 
"  It  has  been  observed  "  instead  "  I  have 
seen,"  "  The  present  writer  "  instead  of 
"  I,"  is  much  the  more  really  egotistical. 
Try  to  write  an  essay  without  using  that 
vowel  which  some  men  think  the  very 
shibboleth  of  egotism,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  yourself  will  be  in  the  back- 
ground of  your  mind  all  the  time  ^ou  are 
writing.  It  will  be  always  intrudmg  and 
pushing  in  its  face,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  give  only  half  your  mind  to  your  sub- 
ject. But  frankly  and  naturally  use  the 
"  I,"  and  the  remembrance  of  yourself 
vanishes.  You  are  grappling  with  the 
subiect ;  you  are  thinking  of  it  and  of 
nothing  else.  Yon  use  the  readiest  and 
most  unaffected  mode  of  speech  to  set  out 
your  thoughts  of  it.  You  have  written  / 
a  dozen  times,  but  you  have  not  thought 
of  yourself  once. 

You  may  see  the  self-consciousness  of 
some  men  strongly  manifested  in  their 
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handwriting.  The  handwriting  of  some 
men  is  essentially  affected ;  more  especial- 
ly their  signature.  It  seems  to  be  a  very 
searching  test  whether  a  man  is  a  conceit- 
ed person  or  an  unaffected  pereon,  to  be 
required  to  furnish  his  autograph  to  be 
printed  tinderneath  his  published  por- 
trait. I  have  fancied  I  could  form  a 
theory  of  a  man's  whole  character  from 
reading,  in  such  a  situation,  merely 
the  words,  "  Very  faithfully  yours,  Eu- 
sebius  Snooks.*'  You  could  see  that 
Mr.  Snooks  was  acting  when  he  wrote 
that  signature.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
impression  it  would  produce  on  those 
who  saw  it.  It  was  not  the  thing 
which  a  man  would  produce  who  sim- 
ply wished  to  write  his  name  legibly  in 
as  short  a  time  and  with  as  little  need- 
less trouble  as  possible.  Let  me  say  with 
sorrow  that  I  have  known  even  venerable 
bishops  who  were  not  superior  to  this  irri- 
tating weakness.  Some  men  aim  at  an 
aristocratic  hand ;  some  deal  in  vulgar 
flourishes.  These  are  the  men  who  have 
reached  no  further  than  that  stage  at 
which  they  are  proud  of  the  dexterity 
with  which  they  handle  their  pen.  Some 
strive  after  an  affectedly  simple  and  stu- 
dent-like hand;  some  at  a  dashing  and 
military  style.  But  there  may  be  as  much 
self  consciousness  evinced  by  handwriting 
as  by  any  thing  else.  Any  clergyman 
who  performs  a  good  many  marriages  will 
be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  very  few 
among  the  humbler  classes  can  sign  their 
name  in  an  unaffected  way.  I  am  not 
thinking  of  the  poor  bride  who  shakily 
ti*aces  her  name,  or  of  the  simple  bumpkin 
who  slowly  writes  his,  making  no  secret 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  he  does  it. 
These  are  natural  and  pleasing.  You 
would  like  to  help  and  encourage  them. 
But  it  is  irritating  when  some  forward 
fellow,  after  evincing  his  marked  contempt 
for  the  slow  and  cramped  perfonnances  of 
his  fiiends,  jauntily  takes  up  the  pen  and 
dashes  off  his  signature  at  a  tremendous 
i-ate  and  with  the  air  of  an  exploit,  evi- 
dently expecting  the  admiration  of  his 
rustic  friends,  and  laying  a  foundation  for' 
remarking  to  them  on  his  way  home  that 
the  parson  could  not  touch  him  at  pen- 
manship. I  have  observed  with  a  little 
malicious  satisfaction  that  such  persons, 
arising  in  their  pnde  from  the  place  where 
they  wrote,  generally  smear  their  signa- 
ture with  their  coat-sleeve,  and  reduce  it 
to  a  state  of  comparative  illegibility.    I 


like  to  see  the  smirking,  impudent  crea- 
ture a  little  taken  down. 

But  it  is  endless  to  try  to  reckon  up  the 
fashions  in  which  people  show  that  they 
have  not  learnt  the  lesson  of  their  own 
unimportance.  Did  you  ever  stop  in  the 
street  and  talk  for  a  few  minutes  to  some 
old  bachelor  ?  If  so,  I  dare  say  you  have 
remarked  a  curious  phenomenon.  You 
have  found  that  all  ora  sudden  the  mind 
of  the  old  gentleman,  usually  reasonable 
enough,  appeared  stricken  into  a  state  ap- 
proaching idiocy,  and  that  the  sentence 
which  he  had  begun  in  a  rational  and  in- 
telligible way  was  ended  in  a  maze  of 
wandering  words,  signifying  nothing  in 
particular.  You  had  been  looking  in  an- 
other direction,  but  in  sudden  alarm  you 
look  straight  at  the  old  gentleman  to  see 
what  on  earth  is  the  matter ;  and  you  dis- 
cern that  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  some  pass- 
er-by, possibly  a  young  lady,  perhaps  no 
more  than  a  magistrate  or  the  like,  who 
is  by  this  time  a  good  many  yards  off, 
with  the  eyes  still  following,  and  slowly 
revolving  on  their  axis  so  as  to  follow 
without  the  head  being  turned  round.  It 
is  this  spectacle  which  has  drawn  off  your 
friend's  attention ;  and  you  notice  his 
whole  figure  twisted  into  an  ungainly 
form,  intended  to  be  dignified  or  easy, 
and  assumed  because  he  fancied  that  the 
passer-by  was  looking  at  him.  Oh !  the  pet- 
tine^  of  human  nature.  Then  yon  will 
find  people  afraid  that  they  have  given 
offense  by  saying  or  doing  things  which 
the  party  they  suppose  offended  had  really 
never  observed  that  they  had  said  or 
done.  There  are  people  who  fancy  that 
in  church  every  body  is  looking  at  them, 
when  in  truth  no  mortal  is  taking  the 
trouble  to  do  so.  It  is  an  amusing 
though  irritating  sight  to  behold  a  weak- 
minded  lady  walking  into  church  and 
taking  her  scat  under  this  delusion.  You 
remember  the  affected  air,  the  downcast 
eyes,  the  demeanor  intended  to  imply  a 
modest  shrinking  from  notice,  but  through 
which  there  shines  the  real  desire,  "  Ufa, 
for  any  sake,  look  at  me!"  There  are 
people  whose  voice  is  utterly  inaudible  in 
church  six  feet  off,  who  will  tell  you  that 
a  whole  congregation  of  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  people  was  listening  to 
their  singing.  Such  folk  will  tell  yon 
that  they  went  to  a  church  where  the 
singing  was  left  too  much  to  the  choir, 
and  began  to  sing  as  usual,  on  which  the 
entire  congregation  looked  round  to  see 
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who  it  was  that  was  singing,  and  ultimate- 
ly proceeded  to  sing  lustily  too.  I  do 
not  remember  a  more  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion of  vulgar  self-conceit  than  I  saw  a 
few  months  ago  at  Westminster  Abbey. 
It  was  a  week-day  afternoon  service,  and 
the  congregation  was  small.  Immediate- 
ly before  me  there  sat  an  insolent  boor, 
who  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England.  He  had  walked  in 
when  the  prayers  were  half  over,  having 
with  difficulty  been  made  to  take  off  his 
hat,  and  his  manifest  wish  was  to  testify 
his  contempt  for  the  whole  place  and  serv- 
ice. Accordingly  he  persisted  in  sitting, 
in  a  lounging  attitude,  when  the  people 
stood,  and  in  standing  up  and  staring 
about  with  an  air  of  curiosity  while  they 
knelt.  He  was  very  anxious  to  convey 
that  he  was  not  listening  to  the  prayers ; 
but  rather  inconsistently,  he  now  and  then 
uttered  an  audible  grunt  of  disapproval. 
No  one  can  enjoy  the  choral  seiTice  more 
than  I  do,  and  the  music  that  afternoon 
was  very  fine ;  but  I  could  not  enjoy  it  or 
join  in  it  as  I  wished  for  the  disgust  I  felt 
at  the  animal  before  me,  and  for  my  burn- 
ing desire  to  see  him  turned  out  of  the 
sacred  place  he  was  profaning.  But  the 
thing  which  chiefly  struck  me  about  the 
individual  was  not  his  vulgar  and  im- 
pudent profanity:  it  was  his  intolerable 
self  conceit.  He  plainly  thought  that  ev- 
ery eye  under  the  noble  old  roof  was 
watching  all  his  movements.  I  could  see 
that  he  would  go  home  and  boast  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  tell  his  friends  that  all 
the  clergy,  choristers,  and  congregation 
had  been  awe-stricken  by  him,  and  that 
possibly  word  had  by  this  time  been  con- 
veyed to  Lambeth  or  Fulham  of  the  weak, 
ened  influence  and  approaching  downfall 
of  the  Church  of  England.  I  knew  that 
the  very  thing  he  wished  was  that  some 
one  should  rebuke  his  conduct,  otherwise 
I  should  certainly  have  told  him  either  to 
behave  with  decency  or  to  be  gone. 

I  have  sometimes  witnessed  a  curious 
nianifestation  of  this  vain  sense  of  self 
Importance.  Did  you  ever,  my  reader, 
chance  upon  such  a  spectacle  as  this :  a 
very  commonplace  man,  and  even  a  very 
great  blockhead,  standing  in  a  drawing- 
room  where  a  large  party  of  people  is  as- 
sembled, with  a  grin  of  self-complacent  su- 
periority upon  his  unmeaning  face  ?  I  am 
sure  you  understand  the  thing  I  mean.  I 
'^ean  a  look  which  conveyed  that,  in  vir- 
tue of  some  hidden  store  of  genius  or 


power,  he  could  survey  with  a  calm,  cynic- 
al loftiness  the  little  conversation  and  in- 
terests of  ordinary  mortals.  You  know  the 
kind  of  interest  with  which  a  human  being 
would  survey  the  distant  approaches  to 
reason  of  an  intelligent  dog,  or  a  colony  of 
ants.  I  have  seen  this  expression  on  the 
face  of  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  block- 
heads I  ever  knew.  I  have  seen  such  a  one 
wear  it  while  clever  men  were  carrying  on  a 
conversation  in  which  he  con  Id  not  liave 
joined  to  have  saved  his  life.  Yet  you 
could  see  that  (who  can  tell  how  ?)  the 
poor  creature  had  somehow  persuaded 
himself  that  he  occupied  a  position  from 
which  he  could  look  down  upon  his  fellow- 
men  in  general.  Or  was  it  leather  that 
the  poor  creature  knew  he  was  a  fool,  and 
fancied  that  thus  he  could  disguise  the 
fact  ?  I  dare  say  there  was  a  mixture  of 
both  feelings. 

You  may  see  many  indications  of  vain 
self-importance  in  the  fact  that  various 
persons,  old  ladies  for  the  most  part,  are 
so  ready  to  give  opinions  which  are  not 
wanted,  on  matters  of  which  they  are  not 
competent  to  judge.  Clever  young  curates 
suffer  much  annoyance  from  these  people : 
they  are  always  anxious  to  instruct  the 
young  curates  how  to  preach.  I  remem- 
ber well,  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  cu- 
rate (which  in  Scotland  we  call  an  assist- 
ant) myself,  what  advices  I  used  to  receive 
(quite  unsought  by  me)  from  well-meaning 
but  densely  stupid  old  ladies.  I  did  not 
think  the  advices  worth  much,  even  then; 
and  now,  by  longer  experience,  I  can  discern 
that  they  were  utterly  idiotic.  Yet  they 
were  given  with  entire  confidence.  No 
thought  ever  entered  the  head  of  these 
well-meaning  but  stupid  individuals,  that 
possibly  they  were  not  competent  to  give 
advice  on  such  subjects.  And  it  is  vexa- 
tious to  think  that  people  so  stupid  may 
do  serious  harm  to  a  young  clergyman  by 
head-shakings  and  sly  inuendoes  as  to  his 
orthodoxy  orhisgravity  of  deportment.  In 
the  long  run  they  will  do  no  harm,  but  at  the 
first  start  they  may  do  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
chieC  Not  long  since,  such  a  person  com- 
plained to  me  that  a  talented  young  preach* 
er  had  tau^cht  unsound  doctrine.  She  cited 
his  words.  I  showed  her  that  the  words 
were  taken  verbatim  from  the  Confession 
of  JFhith^  which  is  our  Scotch  Thirty  nine 
Articles.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  she 
would  go  on  telling  her  tattling  story 
just  the  same.  I  remember  hcai'ing  a 
stupid  old  lady  say,  as  though  her  opinion 
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were  quite  decisive  of  the  questioD,  that 
no  clergyman  ought  to  have  so  much  as  a 
thousand  a  year ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would 
be  sure  to  neglect  his  duty.  You  remem- 
ber what  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  a  woman 
who  expressed  some  opinion  or  other 
upon  a  matter  she  did  not  understand : 
"Madam,"  said  the  moralist,  "before  ex- 
pressing your  opiuion,  you  should  consider 
what  your  opinion  is  worth."  But  this 
shaft  would  have  glanced  harmlessly  from 
off  the  panoply  of  the  stupid  and  self-com- 
placent old  lady  of  whom  I  am  thinking. 
It  was  a  fundamental  axiom  with  her  that 
her  opinion  was  entirely  infallible.  Some 
people  would  feel  as  though  the  very 
world  were  crumbling  away  under  their 
feet  if  they  realized  the  &ot  that  they 
could  eo  wrong. 

Let  It  here  be  said,  that  this  vain  belief 
of  their  own  importance  which  most  peo- 
ple cherish,  is  not  at  all  a  source  of  un- 
mixed happiness.  It  will  work  either 
way.  When  my  friend,  Mr.  Snarling, 
got  his  beautiful  poem  printed  in  the 
county  newspaper,  it  no  doubt  pleased 
him  to  think,  as  he  walked  along  the 
street,  that  every  one  was  pointing  him 
out  as  the  eminent  literary  man  who  was 
the  pride  of  the  district;  and  that  the 
whole  town  was  ringing  with  that  mag- 
nificent effusion.  Mr.  Tennyson,  it  is 
certain,  felt  that  his  crown  was  being  reft 
away.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  commoner  form  of  morbid  mbery  than 
that  of  the  poor  nervous  man  or  woman 
who  fancies  that  he  or  she  is  the  subject 
of  universal  unkindly  remark.  You  will 
find  people,  still  sane  for  practical  pur- 
poses, who  think  that  the  whole  neishoor- 
hood  is  conspiring  against  them,  when  in 
fact  nobody  is  thinking  of  them. 

All  these  pages  have  been  spent  in 
discussing  a  single  thing  slowly  learnt : 
the  remaining  matters  to  be  considered  in 
this  essay  must  be  treated  briefly. 

Another  thing  slowly  learnt  is  that  we 
have  no  reason  or  right  to  be  angry  with 
people  because  they  think  poorly  of  us. 
This  is  a  truth  which  most  people  find  it 
very  hard  to  accept,  and  at  which,  prob- 
ably, very  few  arrive  without  pretty  long 
thought  and  experience.  Most  people 
are  angry  when  they  are  informed  that 
some  one  has  said  that  their  ability  is 
small,  or  that  their  proficiency  in  any  art 
is  limited.  Mrs.  Malaprop  was  veir  in- 
dignant when  she  found  that  some  of  her 
friends  had  spoken  lightly  of  her  parts  of 


speech.  Mr.  Snarling  was  wroth  when  he 
learned  that  Mr.  Jollikin  thought  him  no 
great  preacher.  Miss  Brown  was  so  on 
hearing  that  Mr.  Smith  did  not  admire 
her  singing ;  and  Mr.  Smith  on  learning 
that  Miss  Brown  did  not  admire  his  horse- 
manship. Some  authors  feel  angry  on 
reading  an  unfavorable  review  of  their 
book.  The  present  writer  has  been  treat- 
ed very,  very  kindly  by  the  critics ;  fcr 
more  so  than  he  ever  deserved ;  yet  he 
remembers  showing  a  notice  of  him  which 
was  intended  to  extinguish  him  for  all 
coming  time,  to  a  warm-hearted  friend, 
who  read  it  with  gathering  wrath,  and 
vehemently  starting  up  at  its  close,  ex- 
claimed (we  knew  who  wrote  the  notice) : 
"  Now,  I  shall  go  straight  and  kick  that 
fellow !"  Now  all  tliis  is  very  natural, 
but  assuredly  it  is  quite  wrong.  Yon 
understand,  of  course,  that  I  am  thinking 
of  unfavorable  opinions  of  you,  honestly 
held,  and  expressed  without  malice.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  you  would  choose 
for  your  special  friend  or  companion  one 
who  thought  meanly  of  yonr  ability  or 
vour  sense ;  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to 
nave  him  always  by  you ;  and  the  very 
fact  of  his  presence  would  tend  to  keep 
you  from  doing  justice  to  yourself.  For 
it  is  true,  that  when  with  people  who 
think  you  very  clever  and  wise,  you  really 
are  a  good  deal  cleverer  and  wiser  than 
usual ;  while  with  people  who  think  you 
stupid  and  silly,  you  nnd  yourself  under 
a  malign  influence  which  tends  to  make 
you  actually  so  for  the  time.  If  you 
want  a  man  to  gain  any  good  quality,  the 
way  is  to  give  him  credit  for  possessing  it. 
If  he  has  but  little,  give  him  credit  for 
all  he  has  at  least ;  and  you  will  find  him 
daily  get  more.  You  know  how  Arnold 
made  boys  truthful :  it  was  by  giving  them 
credit  for  truth.  Oh  that  we  all  fitly  un- 
derstood that  the  same  grand  principle 
should  be  extended  to  all  good  qualities 
intellectual  and  moral  I  Diligent  I  v  instil 
into  a  boy  that  he  is  a  stupid,  idle,  bad- 
hearted  block-head,  and  you  are  very  likely 
to  make  him  all  that  And  so  you  can  see 
that  it  is  not  judicious  to  choose  for  a 
special  friend  and  associate  one  who  thinks 
poorly  of  one's  sense  or  one's  parts.  In- 
deed, if  such  a  one  honestly  thinks  poorly 
of  you,  and  has  any  moral  earnestness, 
you  could  not  get  him  for  a  special  friend 
if  you  wished  it.  Let  us  choose  for  our 
companions  (if  such  can  be  found)  those 
who  think  well  and  kindly  of  us,  even 
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though  we  may  know  within  ourselves 
that  they  think  too  kindly  and  too  well. 
For  that  favorable  estimation  will  bring 
ont  and  foster  all  that  is  good  in  us.  There 
19  between  this  and  the  un&vorable  judg- 
ment all  the  difference  between  the  warm, 
genial  sunshine,  that  draws  forth  the 
flowers  and  encourages  them  to  open  their 
leaves,  and  the  nipping  frost  or  the  blight- 
ing east-wind  that  represses  and  disheart- 
ens all  vegetable  life.  Bat  though  thus 
you  would  not  choose  for  your  special 
companion  one  who  thinks  poorly  of  you, 
and  though  you  might  not  even  wish  to 
see  him  very  often,  you  have  no  reason 
to  have  any  angry  feeling  towards  him. 
He  can  not  help  his  opinion.  His  opinion 
is  determined  by  his  lights.  His  opinion, 
possibly,  founds  on  those  aasthetic  consid- 
erations as  to  which  people  will  never 
think  alike,  with  which  there  is  no  reason- 
ing, and  for  which  there  is  no  accounting. 
God  has  made  him  so  that  he  dislikes 
your  book,  or  at  least  can  not  hcai*tily 
appreciate  it;  and  that  is  not  his  fault. 
And,  holding  his  opinion,  he  is  quite  en- 
titled to  express  it.  It  may  not  be  polite 
to  express  it  to  yourself.  By  common 
consent  it  is  understood  that  you  are 
never,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, to  say  to  any  man  that  which  is  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  And  if  you  go,  and, 
without  any  call  to  do  so,  express  to  a 
man  himself  that  you  think  poorly  of  him, 
he  may  justly  complain,  not  of  your  un- 
favorable opinion  of  him,  but  of  the 
malice  which  is  implied  in  your  needlessly 
informing  him  of  it.  But  if  any  one  express 
es  such  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  you  in 
your  absence,  and  some  one  comes  and 
repeats  it  to  you,  be  angry  with  the  per- 
son who  repeats  the  opinion  to  you,  not 
with  the  person  who  expressed  it.  For 
what  you  do  not  know  will  cause  you  no 
pain.  And  all  sensible  folk,  aware  how 
estimates  of  any  mortal  must  differ,  will, 
in  the  long  run,  attach  nearly  the  just 
weight  to  any  opinion,  favorable  or  un- 
favorable. 

Yes,  my  friend,  utterly  put  down  the 
natural  tendency  in  your  heart  to  be  angry 
with  the  man  who  thinks  poorly  of  you. 
For  you  have,  in  sober  reason,  no  right  to 
be  angry  with  him.  It  is  more  pleasant, 
and  indeed  more  profitable,  to  live  among 
those  who  think  highly  of  you.  It  makes 
you  better.  You  actually  grow  into  what 
you  get  credit  for.  Oh  I  how  much  better 
a  clergyman  whe  preaches  to  his  own 
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congregation,  who  listen  with  kindly  and 
sympathetic  attention  to  all  he  says,  and 
always  think  too  well  of  him,  than  to  a  set 
of  <M*itical  strangers,  eager  to  find  J^ults  and 
to  pick  holes!  And  how  heartily  and 
pleasantly  the  essayist  covers  his  pages, 
which  are  to  go  into  a  magazine  whose 
readers  have  come  to  know  him  well,  and 
to  bear  with  all  his  ways  I  K  every  one 
thought  him  a  dull  and  stupid  person,  he 
could  not  write  at  all.  Indeed,  he  would 
bow  to  the  general  belief,  and  accept  the 
truth  that  he  is  dull  and  stupid.  But  fur- 
ther, my  reader,  let  us  be  reasonable  when 
it  is  pleasant ;  and  let  us  sometimes  be  ir- 
rational when  that  is  pleasant  too.  It  is 
natural  to  have  a  very  kindly  feeling  for 
those  who  think  well  of  us.  Now,  though, 
in  severe  truth,  we  have  no  more  reason 
for  wishing  to  shake  hands  with  the  man 
who  thinks  well  of  us,  than  for  wishing  to 
shake  the  man  who  thinks  ill  of  us,  yet 
let  us  yield  heartily  to  the  former  pleasant 
impulse.  It  is  not  reasonable,  but  it  is  all 
rignt.  You  can  not  help  liking  people 
who  estimate  you  favorably,  and  say  a 
good  word  of  you.  No  doubt  we  might 
slowly  learn  not  to  like  them  more  than 
any  body  else ;  but  we  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  that  lesson.  Let  us  all, 
my  readere,  be  glad  if  we  can  reach  that 
cheei*ful  position  of  mind  at  which  my 
eloquent  friend  Shirley  and  I  have  long 
since  arrived,  that  we  are  extremely  grat- 
ified when  we  find  ourselves  favorably 
reviewed,  and  not  in  the  least  angry  when 
we  find  ourselves  reviewed  unfavorably ; 
that  we  have  a  very  kindly  feeling  towards 
such  as  think  well  of  us,  and  no  unkind 
feeling  whatever  to  those  who  think  ill  of 
us.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
we  look  with  equal  minds  at  the  newspa- 
per notices  of  JFVaser;  we  are  soothed 
and  exhilarated  when  we  find  ourselves 
described  as  sages,  and  we  are  amused 
and  interested  when  we  find  ourselves 
shown  up  as  little  better  than  geese. 

Of  course,  it  makes  a  difference  in  the 
feeling  M'ith  which  you  ought  to  regard 
any  unfavorable  opinion  of  you,  whether 
spoken  or  wntten,  if  the  unfavorable  opin- 
ion which  is  expressed  be  plainly  not  hon- 
estly held,  and  be  maliciously  exprepsfd. 
You  may  occasionally  hear  a  judgment 
expressed  of  a  young  girl's  music  or  danc- 
ing, of  a  gentleman's  horses,  of  a  preach- 
er's sermons,  of  an  author's  books,  which 
is  manifestly  dictated  by  peisonal  spite 
and  jealousy,  and  which  is  expressed  with 
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the  intention  of  doing  mischief  and  giving 
pain  to  the  person  of  whom  the  judgment 
IS  expressed.  You  will  occasionally  find 
each  judgments  supported  by  willful  mis- 
representation, and  even  by  pure  inven- 
tion.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  essential 
thing  is  not  the  unfavorable  opinion,  it 
is  the  malice  which  leads  to  its  entertain- 
ment and  expression.  And  the  conduct 
of  the  offending  partv  should  be  regarded 
with  that  feeling  which,  on  calm  thought, 
you  discern  to  be  the  right  feeling  with 
which  to  regard  malice,  accompanied  by 
falsehood.  Then,  is  it  well  to  be  angry 
here  ?  I  think  not.  You  may  see  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  have  any  communication 
with  a  person  who  will  abuse  and  misre- 
present you ;  it  is  not  safe,  and  it  is  not 
pleasant.  But  don't  be  angry.  It  is  not 
worth  while.  That  old  lady,  indeed,  told 
all  her  friends  that  you  said,  in  your  book, 
something  she  knew  quite  well  you  did 
not  say.  Mr.  Snarling  did  the  like.  But 
the  offenses  of  such  people  are  not  worth 
powder  and  shot;  and  besides  this,  my 
friend,  if  you  saw  the  case  from  their  point 
of  view,  you  might  see  that  they  have 
something  to  say  for  themselves.  You 
failed  to  call  for  the  old  lady  so  often  as 
she  wished  you  should.  You  did  not  ask 
Mr.  Snarling  to  dinoer.  These  are  bad 
reasons  for  pitching  into  you,  but  still 
they  are  reasons ;  and  Mr.  Snarling  and 
the  old  lady,  by  long  brooding  over  them, 
may  have  come  to  think  that  they  are 
very  just  and  weighty  reasons.  And  did 
ou  never,  my  friend,  speak  rather  un- 
indiy  of  these  two  persons  ?  Did  you 
never  give  a  ludicrous  account  of  their 
goings-on,  or  even  an  ill-set  account,  which 
some  kind  friend  was  sure  to  repeat  to 
them  ?  Ah,  my  reader,  donH  be  too  hard 
on  Snarling ;  possibly  you  have  yourself 
done  something  very  like  what  he  is  doing 
now.  Forgive,  as  you  need  to  be  for- 
given. And  try  to  attain  that  quite  at- 
tainable temper,  in  which  you  will  read  or 
listen  to  the  most  malignant  attack  upon 
you  with  curiosity  and  amusement,  and 
with  no  angry  feeling  at  all.  I  suppose 
great  people  attain  to  this.  I  mean  cab- 
inet ministers  and  the  like,  who  are  daily 
flayed  in  print  somewhere  or  other.  They 
come  to  take  it  all  quite  easily.  And  if 
they  were  pure  angels,  somebody  would 
attack  them.  Most  people,  even  those 
who  differ  from  him,  know  that  if  this 
world  has  a  humble,  conscientious,  pious 
man  in  it,  that  man  is  the  present  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Canterbury.  Yet  last  night  I 
read  id  a  certain  powerful  journal,  that  the 
great  characteristics  of  that  good  man 
are  cowardice,  trickery,  and  simple  ras- 
cality !  Honest  Mr.  Bumpkin,  kind-heart- 
ed Miss  Goodbody,  do  you  fancy  that  ycu 
can  escape? 

Then  we  ought  to  try  to  Bx  it  in  ouTj 
mind,  that  in  all  mattei-s  into  which  taste 
enters  at  all,  the  most  honest  and  most 
able  men  may  hopelessly,  diametricalljf 
differ.  Original  idiosyncrasy  has  so  roach 
to  say  here ;  and  training  has  also  so  macb. 
One  cultivated  and  honest  man  has  an  en- 
thusiastic and  most  real  love  and  enjoy- 
ment of  Gothic  architecture,  and  an  abso- 
lute hatred  for  that  of  the  classic  revival ; 
another  man  equally  cultivated  and  honest, 
has  tastes  which  are  the  logical  contradic- 
tory of  these.  No  one  can  doubt  the  abil- 
ity of  Byron,  or  of  Sheridan  ;  yet  each  of 
them  thought  very  little  of  Shakspearc. 
The  question  is,  what  suits  ycuf  Yoo 
may  have  the  strongest  conviction  that 
you  ought  to  like  an  author ;  you  may  be 
ashamed  to  confess  that  you  donH  like 
him ;  and  yet  you  may  feel  that  you  detest 
him.  For  myself,  I  confess  with  shame, 
and  I  know  the  reason  is  in  myself,  I  can 
not  for  my  life  see  any  thing  to  admire  la 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  Ilis  siylc, 
both  of  thought  and  language,  is  to  me 
insufferably  irritating.  I  tried  to  read  iJic 
Sartor  HesartuSy  and  could  not  do  it.  So 
if  all  people  who  have  learned  to  read 
English  were  like  me,  Mr.  Carlyle  would 
have  no  readers.  Happily,  the  majority, 
in  most  cases,  possesses  the  normal  taste. 
At  least  there  is  no  further  appeal  than  to 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  mnjority 
of  educated  men.  Iconfess,  further,  that  I 
would  rather  read  Mr.  Helps  than  Miltoa: 
I  do  not  say  that  I  think  Mr.  Helps  the 
greater  man,  but  that  I  feel  he  suits  me 
better.  I  value  the  Autocrat  of  t^ 
Breakfast-tahle  more  highly  than  all  Uie 
writings  of  Shelley  put  together.  It  is  a 
curious  thing  to  read  various  reviews  of 
the  same  book ;  particularly  if  it  be  ooe 
of  those  books  which,  if  you  like  at  aH 
you  will  like  very  much,  and  which  if  yoa 
donH  like  you  will  absolutely  hnte.  It  i$ 
curious  to  find  opinions  flatly  contracli^ 
tory  of  one  another  set  forth  in  those  re- 
views by  very  able,  cultivated,  and  unpre- 
judiced men.  There  is  no  now8]»aper 
published  in  Britain  which  contains  abler 
writing  than  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman 
And  of  course  no  one  need  say  any  tbiitf 
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as  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  Timea, 
Well,  one  day  within  the  last  few  months, 
the  Times  and  the  Scotsman  each  pub- 
lished a  somewhat  elaborate  review  of  a 
certain  book.  The  reviews  were  flatly 
opposed  to  one  another ;  they  had  no  com- 
mon ground  at  all ;  one  said  the  book  was 
extremely  good,  and  the  other  that  it  was 
extremely  bad.  You  must  just  make  up 
your  mind  that  in  matters  of  taste  there 
can  be  no  unvarying  standard  of  truth. 
In  lesthetic  matters,  truth  is  quite  relative. 
What  is  bad  to  you,  is  good  to  me  per- 
haps. And  indeed,  if  one  might  adduce 
the  saddest  of  all  possible  proo&,  how  even 
the  loftiest  and  most  splendid  genius  fails 
to  commend  itself  to  every  culiivated 
Tuind,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  thai  bril- 
liant Scotsman  has  on  several  occasions 
found  fault  with  Fraser'^s  Magazine^  and 
specially  with  A.  K.  H.  B.  I 

If  you,  my  reader,  are  a  wise  and 
kind-hearted  person,  (as  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  but  you  are,)  I  think  you  would 
like  very  much  to  meet  and  converse  with 
any  person  who  has  formed  a  bad  opinion 
of  you.  You  would  take  great  pleasure 
in  overcoming  such  a  one's  prejudice 
against  yon ;  and  if  the  person  were  an 
honest  and  worthy  person,  you  would  be 
almost  certain  to  do  so.  Very  few  folk 
are  able  to  retain  any  bitter  feeling  to- 
wards a  man  they  have  actually  talked 
with,  unless  the  bitter  feeling  be  one 
which  is  just.  And  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  all  the  unfavorable  opinions  which 
men  entertain  of  their  fellow-men  is  found- 
ed on  some  misconception.  You  take  up 
somehow  an  impression  that  such  a  one  is 
a  conceited,  stuck-up  person :  you  come 
to  know  him,  and  you  find  he  is  the  frank- 
est and  most  unaffected  of  men.  You 
had  a  belief  that  such  another  was  a  cyn- 
ical, heartless  being,  till  you  met  him  one 
day  coming  down  a  long  black  stair  in  a 
poor  part  of  the  town  from  a  bare  cham- 
ber in  which  is  a  little  2\g\  child,  with 
two  large  tears  running  down  his  face ; 
and  when  you  enter  the  poor  apartment 
you  Icain  certain  facts  as  to  his  quiet  be- 
nevolence which  compel  you  suddenly  to 
construct  a  new  theory  of  that  man's 
character.  It  is  only  people  who  are  rad- 
ically and  essentially  bad  whom  you  can 
really  dislike  after  you  come  to  know 
them.  And  the  human  beings  who  are 
thus  essentially  bad  are  very  few-  Some- 
thing of  the  original  Image  lingers  yet  in 
almost  every  human  soul.    And  in  many 


a  homely,  commonplace  person,  what  with 
vestiges  of  the  old,  and  a  blessed  planting 
in  of  something  new,  there  is  a  vast  deal 
of  it.  And  every  human  being,  conscious 
of  honest  intention  and  of  a  Kind  heart, 
may  well  wish  that  the  man  who  dislikes 
and  abuses  him  could  just  know  him. 

But  there  are  human  beings  whom,  if 
vou  are  wise,  you  would  not  wish  to 
know  yon  too  well.  I  mean  the  human 
beings  (if  such  there  should  be)  who 
think  very  highly  of  you ;  who  imagine 
you  very  clever  and  very  amiable.  Keep 
out  of  the  way  of  such.  Let  them  see  as 
little  of  you  as  possible.  For  when  they 
come  to  know  you  well,  they  are  quite 
sure  to  be  disenchanted.  The  enthusi- 
astic ideal  which  young  people  form  of 
any  one  they  admire  is  smashed  by  the 
rude  presence  of  facts.  I  have  got  some- 
what beyond  the  stage  of  feeling  enthu- 
siastic admiration,  yet  there  are  two  or 
three  living  men  whom  I  should  bo  sorry 
to  see.  I  know  I  should  never  admire 
them  so  much  any  more.  I  never  saw 
Mr.  Dickens:  I  don't  want  to  see  him. 
Let  us  leave  Yarrow  unvisited :  our  sweet 
ideal  is  fairer  than  the  fairest  fact.  No 
hero  is  a  hero  to  his  valet :  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  clergyman  is  a 
saint  to  his  beadle.  Yet  the  hero  may  be 
a  true  hero,  and  the  clergyman  a  very  ex- 
cellent man ;  but  no  human  being  can 
bear  too  close  inspection.  I  remember 
hearing  a  clever  and  enthusiastic  young 
lady  complain  of  what  she  had  suffered  on 
meeting  a  certain  great  bishop  at  dinner. 
No  doubt  he  was  dignified,  pleasant, 
clever;  but  the  mysterious  halo  was  no 
longer  round  his  head.  Here  is  a  sad  cir- 
cumstance in  the  lot  of  a  very  great  man : 
I  mean  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Tennvson  or 
Professor  Longfellow.  As  an  elephant 
walks  through  a  field,  crushing  the  crop 
at  every  step,  so  do  these  men  advanc^ 
through  life,  smashing,  every  time  they 
dine  out,  the  enthusiastic  fancies  of  several 
romantic  young  people. 

This  was  to  have  been  a  short  essay. 
But  you  see  it  is  already  long  ;  and  I 
have  treated  only  two  of  the  four  Things 
Slowly  Learnt  which  I  had  noted  down. 
After  much  consideration  I  discern  seve- 
ral courses  which  are  open  to  me : 

(I.)  To  ask  the  editor  to  allow  me  forty 
or  fifty  pages  of  the  magasdne  for  my  es- 
say. 

(2.)  To  stop  at  once,  and  allow  it  to  re- 
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main  for  ever  a  secret  what  the  two  re- 
niaining  things  are. 

(3.)  To  stop  now,  and  continue  my  sub- 
ject in  a  future  number  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

(4.)  To  state  briefly  what  the  two 
things  are,  and  get  rid  of  the  subject  at 
once. 

The  fundamental  notion  of  Course  No.  1 
is  manifestly  vain.  The  editor  is  doubt- 
less well  aware  that  about  sixteen  pages 
is  the  utmost  length  of  essay  which  nis 
readera  can  stand.  Nos.  2  and  3,  for  rea- 
sons too  numerous  to  state,  can  not  be 
adopted.  And  thus  I  am  in  a  manner 
compelled  to  adopt  Course  No.  4. 

The  first  of  the  two  things  is  a  practical 
lesson.  It  is  this :  to  allow  for  human 
folly,  laziness,  carelessness,  and  the  like, 
just  as  you  allow  for  the  properties  of 
matter,  such  as  weight,  friction,  and  the 
like,  without  being  surprised  or  angry  at 
them.  You  know  that  if  a  man  is  lifting 
a  piece  of  lead,  he  docs  not  think  of  get- 
ting into  a  rage  because  it  is  heavy ;  or  if 
a  man  is  dragging  a  tree  along  the  ground 
he  does  not  get  into  a  rage  because  it 
plows  deeply  mto  the  earth  as  it  comes. 
He  is  not  surprised  at  those  things.  They 
are  nothing  new.  It  is  just  what  he 
counted  on.  But  you  will  find  that  the 
same  man,  if  his  servants  are  lazy,  care- 
less, and  forgetful ;  or  if  his  friends  are 
jietted,  wrong-headed,  and  impracticable, 
will  not  only  get  quite  angry,  out  will  get 
freshly  angry  at  each  new  action  which 
proves  that  his  friends  or  servants  possess 
these  characteristics.  Would  it  not  bo 
better  to  make  up  your  mind  that  such 
things  are  characteristic  of  humanity,  and 
so  that  you  must  look  for  them  in  dealing 
with  human  beings?  And  would  it  not  be 
better,  too,  to  regard  each  new  proof  of 
laziness,  not  as  a  new  thing  to  be  angry 
with,  but  merely  as  a  piece  of  the  one 
great  fact  that  your  servant  is  lazy,  with 
which  you  get  angry  once  for  all,  and 
have  done  with  it?  If  your  servant 
makes  twenty  blunders  a  day,  do  not  re- 
gard them  as  twenty  separate  facts  at 
which  to  get  angry  twenty  several  times. 
Regard  them  just  as  twenty  proofs  of  the 
one  fact,  that  your  servant  is  a  blunderer ; 
and  be  angry  just  once,  and  no  more.  Or 
if  some  one  you  know  gives  twenty  indi- 
cations in  a  day  that  he  or  she  (let  us 
say  she)  is  of  a  petted  temper,  regard 
these  merely  as  twenty  proofs  of  one  la- 
mentable fact,  and  not  as  twenty  different 


facts  to  be  separately  lamented.  You  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  the  person  is  netted 
and  ill-tempered :  you  regret  it  and  blame 
it  onpe  for  all.  And  after  this  once  you 
take  as  of  course  all  new  manifestations 
of  pettedness  and  ill-temper.  And  you 
are  no  more  sui^prised  at  them,  or  angry 
with  them,  than  you  are  at  lead  for  being 
heavy,  or  at  down  for  being  liglit.  It  is 
their  nature,  and  you  calculate  on  it,  and 
allow  for  it. 

Then  the  second  of  the  two  remaining 
things  is  this — ^that  you  have  no  right  to 
complain  if  you  are  postponed  to  greater 
people,  or  if  you  are  treated  -with  less 
consideration  than  you  would  bo  if  you 
were  a  greater  person.  Uneducated  peo- 
ple are  very  slow  to  learn  this  most  ob- 
vious lesson.  I  remember  hearing  of  a 
proud  old  lady,  who  was  proprietor  of  a 
small  landed  estate  in  Scotland.  She  had 
many  relations,  some  greater,  some  Ie<«. 
The  grejiter  she  much  affected,  the  less 
she  wholly  ignored.  But  they  did  not 
Iter  /  and  one  morning  an  individual  a^ 
rived  at  her  mansion-house,  bearing  a 
large  box  on  his  back.  He  was  a  travel- 
ing pedler ;  and  he  sent  up  word  to  the 
old  lady  that  he  was  her  cousin,  and  hoped 
she  would  buy  something  from  him.  The 
old  lady  indignantly  reuised  to  see  liira, 
and  sent  ordera  that  he  should  forth^rith 
quit  the  house.  The  pedler  went ;  bat 
on  reaching  the  court-yard,  he  turned  to 
the  inhospitable  dwelling,  and  in  a  loud 
voice  exclaimed,  in  the  ears  of  every  mor- 
tal in  the  house  :  "  Ay,  if  I  had  come  in 
my  carriage-and-four,  ye  wad  have  been 
proud  to  have  ta'en  me  in !"  The  pedler 
fancied  that  he  was  hurling  at  his  relative 
a  scathing  sarcasm  :  he  did  not  see  that 
he  was  simply  stating  a  perfectly  unques- 
tionable fact.  No  doubt  earthly,  if  he  had 
come  in  a  carriage-and-four,  he  would 
have  got  a  hearty  welcome,  and  he  would 
have  found  his  claim  of  kindred  eag- 
erly allowed.  But  he  thought  he  wi 
saying  a  bitter  and  cutting  thing,  and 
(strange  to  say)  the  old  lady  fancied  she 
was  listening  to  a  bitter  and  cutting  thing. 
Ho  was  merely  expressing  a  certain  and 
innocuous  truth.  But  though  all  mortal* 
know  that  in  this  world  big  people  meet 
greater  respect  than  small,  (and  quite 
right  too,)  most  mortals  seem  to  find  the 
principle  a  very  unpleasant  one  when  Ii 
comes  home  to  themselves.  And  we  learn 
but  slowly  to  acquiesce  in  seeing  ourstW^'* 
plainly    subordinated    to    other    people. 
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Poor  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  very  angry 
when  at  the  club  one  night  he  was  stop- 
ped in  the  middle  of  a  story  by  a  Dutoh- 
man,  who  had  noticed  that  the  Great 
Bear  was  rolling  about  in  preparation  for 
speaking,  and  who  exclaimed  to  Gold- 
smith :  "  Stop,  stop ;  Toctor  Shonson  is 
going  to  speak  !*'     Once  I  arrived  at  a 
certain  railway  station.    Two  old  ladies 
were  waiting  to  go  by  the  same  train.     I 
knew  them  well,  and  they  expressed  their 
delight  that   we  were  going  the  same 
way.    ^'  Let  us  go  in  the  same  carriage," 
said  the  younger,  in  earnest  tones :  ^'  and 
will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  see  about 
our  luggage  ?"    After  a  few  minutes  of 
the  lively  talk  of  the  period  and  district, 
the  train  came  up.     I  feel  the  tremor  of 
the  platform  yet.    I  handed  my  friends 
into  a  carrias^e,  and  then  saw  their  bag- 
gage  placed  in  the  van.    It  was  a  station 
at  which  trains  stop  for  a  few  minutes  for 
refreshments.    So  I  went  to  the  door  of 
the  carriage  into  which  I  had  put  them, 
and   waited  a  little   before   taking    my 
seat.    I  expected  that  my  friends  would 
proceed  with  the  conversation  which  had 
been  interrupted  ;  but  to  my  astonishment 
I  found  that  I  had  become  wholly  invisi- 
ble to  them.    They  did  not  see  me  and 
speak  to  me  at  all.    In  the  carriage  with 
them  was  a  living  peer,  of  wide  estates  and 
great  rank,  whom  they  knew.    And  so 
thoroughly  did  he  engross  their  eyes  and 
thoughts  and  words,  that  they  had  be- 
come unaware  of  my  presence,  or  even 
niy  existence.      The  sti'onger  sensation 
rendered  them  unconscious  of  the  weak- 
er.   Do  yon  think  I  felt  angry  ?    No,  I 
did  not.    I  felt  very  much  amused.    I 


recognized  a  slight  manifestation  of  a 
grand  principle.  It  was  a  straw  showing 
how  a  current  sets,  but  for  which  Britain 
would  not  be  the  country  it  is.  I  took 
my  seat  in  another  carriage,  and  placidly 
read  my  Times.  There  was  one  lady  in 
that  carriage.  I  think  she  inferred,  from 
the  smiles  which  occasionally  for  the  first 
few  miles  overspread  my  countenance 
without  apparent  cause,  that  my  mind 
was  slightly  disordered. 

These  are  the  two  things  already  men- 
tioned. But  you  can  not  understand, 
friendly  reader,  what  an  effort  it  has  cost 
me  to  treat  them  so  briefly.  The  experi- 
enced critic  will  discern  at  a  glance  that 
the  author  could  easily  have  made  sixteen 
pages  out  of  the  material  you  have  here 
in  one.  The  author  takes  his  stand  upon 
this — that  there  are  few  people  who  can 
beat  out  thought  so  thin,  or  say  so  little 
in  such  a  great  number  of  words.  I  re- 
member  how  my  dear  friend,  the  late 
editor  of  this  magazine,  (whom  all  who 
knew  him  well  miss  more  and  more  as 
days  and  weeks  go  on,  and  never  will 
cease  to  miss,)  used  to  remark  this  fact  in 
those  warm-hearted  and  playful  letters  of 
his,  with  wonder  not  uumingled  with 
indignation.  And  I  remember  how  a 
very  great  prelate  (who  could  compress 
all  I  have  said  into  a  page  and  a  half) 
once  comforted  me  by  telling  me  that  for 
the  consumption  of  many  minds  it  was  de- 
sirable that  thought  should  be  very  great- 
ly diluted ;  that  quantity  as  well  as  (j[uali- 
ty  is  needful  in  the  dietetics  both  of  the 
body  and  the  mind.  With  this  soothing 
reflection  I  close  the  present  essay. 

A.  KL  M.  B. 


*  ^*   »^ »- 


CouPASSiON.— Compassion  is  an  emotion  of  which 
we  ought  never  to  be  ashamed.  Graceful,  particu- 
larly in  youth,  is  the  tear  of  sympathy  and  the  heart 
that  melts  at  the  tale  of  wo.  We  should  not  permit 
ease  and  indulgence  to  contract  our  affectiotui  and 
wrap  ns  up  in  a  selfish  enjoyment,  but  we  should 
accustom  ourselTes  to  think  of  the  distress  of  human 
life,  of  the  solitary  cottage,  the  dying  parent,  and 
weeping  orphan. 


A  BsAUTiFUL  Idba. — ^An  Indian  philosopher 
bdng  asked  what  were,  according  to  his  opinion, 
the  two  most  beautiful  things  of  the  nniyerse,  an- 
swered: '*The  starry  heavens  above  our  heads,  and 
the  feeling  of  duty  in  our  hearts.'* 

The  tear  of  a  loving  girl  is  like  a  dew-drop  on 
the  rose ;  but  that  on  the  cheek  of  a  wife  is  a  drop 
of  poison  to  her  husband. 
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The  Polish  qnestion,  which  has  now 
again  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years  heen 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Europe,  by 
the  massacres  which  have  lately  taken 
place  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw,  is  of  far 
greater  importance  to  the  world  than  it 
would  appear  to  be,  if  judged  of  by  the 
sligiit  notice  at  first  taken  of  these  atroci- 
ties in  foreign  countries.  The  magnitude 
of  the  question  was,  however,  clearly  seen 
by  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, who  is  said  to  have  observed  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  telegram  announcing 
these  massacres  at  Warsaw:  "The  Polish 
question  has  obtained  a  priority  over  the 
Eastern  one."  This  remark  proves  that 
iu  the  Minister's  mind  the  two  qnestions 
are  intimately  connected  ;  and  perhaps  an 
inference  might  be  drawn  from  it  of  some 
secret  understanding  with  Russia  as  to 
the  future  of  Turkey,  but  he  manifestly 
concludes  that  without  internal  quiet  and 
prosperity  Russia  can  make  no  aggressive 
step  in  the  East.  The  condition  of  her 
finances,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  already  afforded  some  security  to 
Europe  that  she  would  not  attempt  any 
thing  requiring  material  efforts  beyond 
her  own  frontier ;  but  the  addition  of  a 
Polish  question  is  conclusive. 

This  being  the  case,  Europe  should 
watch  attentively  the  proceedings  of  the 
Poles,  and  England  especially  is  interested 
in  them,  suspicious  as  she  is  of  the  designs 
of  France  and  Russia  in  the  East. 

England  has,  however,  looked  on  with 
great  apparent  indifference,  caused  by 
want  of  enlightenment  as  to  the  true  con- 
dition and  state  of  things  in  Poland.  She 
has  been  amused  by  telegraphic  announce- 
ments in  her  leading  journals,  in  large 
type,  of  a  so-called  "  Insurrection  in  Po- 
land," where  there  has  been  no  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  with  particulars  as  to  the  benev- 
olent intentions  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
for  his  Polisli  subjects,  and  the  steps  he  is 
taking  for  the  "  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
in  Poland,"  when  serfdom  has  not  existed 
within  the  kingdom  of  Poland  for  more 


than  half  a  century,  having  been  abolish- 
ed by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  1806. 

The  grievances  of  the  Poles  under 
Russian  government  are  so  deep,  and 
have  been  so  little  probed  and  brought  to 
light  before  the  world,  that  it  can  not  fail 
to  assist  the  cause  of  humanity  and  civiliz- 
ation to  expose  them. 

The  liberty  of  the  subject  in  Poland  is 
infringed  by  an  unlimited  despotism ;  the 
law  of  the  land  is  the  Code  Napoleon,  bat 
it  has  been  in  abeyance  ever  since  the  un- 
happy revolution  of  1831.  The  people 
have  since  been  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
siege,  subject  to  arrest,  imprisonment,  and 
deportation  to  Siberia,  at  the  will  of  the 
Viceroy;  the  process  being  to  examine 
them  before  a  secret  tribunal  constaoth 
sitting  in  the  citadel  of  Warsaw,upon  the 
confidential  report  of  which  tiioir  persons 
are  disposed  of  by  the  simple  order  of 
the  Viceroy. 

During  the  government  of  Prince  Pa^ 
kiewitch  under  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  this 
power  was  freely  exercised;  instances 
then  occurred  of  respectable  and  pcacci- 
ble  inhabitants  being  imprisoned  and  de- 
ported for  want  of  respect  in  not  raisinf; 
their  hats  on  the  passage  of  the  Viceroy 
through  the  streets. 

It  is  true  this  power  has  not  been 
much  exercbed  since  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II.,  under  the  gor- 
ernment  of  the  present  Viceroy,  Pnnce 
Goitchakoff ;  although  an  occasional  ban- 
ishment of  some  unfortunate  individtul, 
who  perhaps  might  have  received  Be- 
vere  punishment  if  he  bad  been  judge<i 
by  the  legal  tribunals,  would  excite  the 
svmpathy  of  the  Poles,  and  warn  them  at 
the  same  time  that  the  machinery  existed 
for  torturing  them  if  they  should  for  a 
moment  forget  the  weight  of  their  tor- 
mentor's iron  hand. 

There  is  no  security  for  property  in  the 
kingdom  ;  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try are  superaedod  by  a  Senate,  or  high 
court  of  appeal,  composed  entirely  of  oM 
I  Russian  generals,  old  men  worn  out  in  the 
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military  service  of  the  Emperor,  who 
have  been  placed  as  judges  in  the  highest 
court  of  appeal,  so  as  to  secure  them  the 
enjoyment  of  good  salaries  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  Polish, 
and  therefore  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
Imperial  treasury. 

In  all  important  questions,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  brought  for  decision  be- 
fore this  tribunal,  a  canvass  is  resorted  to ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  whenever 
the  Government  or  even  a  high  govern- 
ment oiScial  is  interested,  the  judgment 
always  is  certain,  whatever  may  be  the 
justice  of  the  case. 

Property  is  also  rendered  uncertain  by 
the  imposition  of  arbitrary  taxes,  and  by 
the  system  of  government  interference  in 
all  the  private  concerns  of  the  citizens. 
For  instance,  a  very  large  question,  in- 
volving the  fate  of  all  the  large  landed 
proprietors,  as  also  that  of  all  the  peas- 
ants, has  lately  been  under  consideration 
—that  of  abolishing  the  soccage  tenures, 
under  which  the  great  mass  of  the  peas- 
ants farm  their  holdings.  The  Emperor 
Nicolas  gave  these  tenures  by  a  stroke  of 
his  pen  the  character  of  perpetual  hold- 
ings, and  the  Government  now  wish  to 
abolish  or  commute  the  dues  by  a  some- 
what similar  process,  without  consulting 
either  of  the  parties  interested. 

Again,  the  city  of  Warsaw  has  been 
taxed  several  times  for  the  same  service. 
Afler  the  revolution  of  1831,  the  Emperor 
decreed  the  construction  of  the  citadel  at 
the  expense  of  the  city ;  the  troops  were 
then  quartered  on  the  inhabitants,  but 
finding  this  inconvenient,  the  Government 
erected  barracks,  and  decreed  that  a 
*'*'  quartering"  tax  should  be  levied  upon 
the  people  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  the 
buildings,  the  name  given  to  the  tax  clear- 
ly indicating  its  object.  This  decree  was 
considered  a  boon  in  comparison  with  the 
constant  annoyance  derived  from  giving 
quarters  in  their  houses  to  the  troops. 
The  barracks  have  been  built,  occupied, 
and  paid  for  years  ago,  but  the  quartering 
tax  continues. 

Some  few  persons  having  been  killed  in 
the  King's  Palace  during  the  revolution 
of  1831,  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  who  affect- 
ed always  the  greatest  horror  of  blood- 
shed, determined  never  to  occupy  it.  lie 
therefore  gave  it  as  a  present  to  the  city 
of  Warsaw,  thereby  relieving  the  Imperi- 
al treasury  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
it.    The  Viceroy  occupies  it,  the  city  re- 


pairs and  maintains  it  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense sufficient  to  enrich  several  govern- 
ment employia^  and  was  further  called 
upon  for  years  to  pay  the  "  quartering" 
tax  for  the  Viceroy,  as  if  he  were  not  in 
the  occupation  of  a  government  residence. 
Well  may  the  citizens  declare  that  a  few 
such  presents  would  ruin  them. 

A  very  heavy  toll  was  imposed  many 
years  ago  upon  all  horses  or  vehicles  en- 
tering the  city  barriers,  which  it  was 
expressly  declared  was  to  pay  for  the  con- 
stmction  of  a  brid<;e  to  connect  the  citv 
with  the  large  suburb  of  Prague  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Vistula. 

The  inhabitants  were  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  the  bridge  being  constructed, 
as  some  of  the  chief  supplies  to  meet  their 
daily  wants  are  dependent  on  the  commu- 
nication across  the  river,  which  is  frequent- 
ly intercepted  for  days,  and  even  weeks, 
by  running  ice. 

The  tax  has  been  levied  for  years,  and 
would  have  sufficed  to  pay  for  several 
bridges,  but  last  year,  when  the  bridge 
was  commenced,  no  funds  were  forthcom- 
ing ;  the  unhappy  town  was  called  upon  to 
contribute  from  some  other  source  ibr  the 
erection  of  their  bridge,  and  the  toll  at 
the  barriers  is  continued  as  if  it  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  bridge. 

In  the  same  way  heavy  taxes  have  been 
imposed  for  the  supply  of  gas,  water,  and 
for  drainage,  but  the  town  is  barely  light- 
ed, has  a  most  scanty  water  supply,  and 
does  not  possess  a  single  sewer. 

These  are  cited  only  as  showing  the 
manner  in  which  Government  interferes 
with  property,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  proprietors,  but  without  consulting 
them,  or  giving  them  any  control  over 
their  expenditure,  or  even  going  through 
the  form  of  giving  them  that  for  which 
they  nominally  pay.  The  whole  system 
is  one  of  plunder  for  the  benefit  of  the 
government  employes ;  if  this  be  carried 
on  under  the  eye  of  the  Viceroy  in  the 
capital,  what  must  it  be  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages,  where  the  same  sys- 
tem is  at  work  by  men  who  play  into  each 
other's  hands,  and  prevent  all  complaints 
or  even  murmurs,  by  the  power  they  pos- 
sess of  depriving  by  a  false  and  secret  de- 
nunciation any  refractory  Pole  of  liberty, 
even  for  life. 

Another  and  very  great  cause  of  com- 
plaint arises  from  the  obstacles  raised  by 
Government  to  prevent  the  education  of 
the  country.    A  system  was  elaborated 
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during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nico- 
las, and  continues  in  operation,  having  for 
its  avowed  object  the  denationalizing  of 
.the  Poles,  by  checking  their  intellectual 
progress,  and  educating  them  with  Rus- 
sian views  by  Russian  masters. 

With  tliis  view  the  University  was 
abolished,  the  national  library  plundered 
and  removed  to  Petersburg,  and  an  en- 
actment issued  prohibiting  any  person 
from  teaching  for  hire  unless  approved  by 
the  government  authorities.  Tiie  result 
has  been  that  there  have  since  been  no 
students  of  law,  and  when  the  existing 
"advocates"  —  who  are  all  aged  men, 
having  commenced  their  careers  before 
the  revolution  of  1881 — ^shall  have  died 
out,  there  will  be  no  professional  class  of 
men  in  the  country  conversant  with  its 
laws.  The  medical  school  has  only  been 
reestablished  within  the  last  two  years, 
and  as  a  consequence,  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  medical  and  surgical  practition- 
ers throughout  the  conntiy.  The  young 
men  of  the  better  classes  have  no  ^ood 
schools  which  they  can  frequent,  and  ex- 
cept in  the  wealthier  £imilies  who  can  af- 
ford private  tutors,  the  young  men  of  the 
present  generation  have  grown  up  with  a 
stinted  education  that  is  painful  to  wit- 
ness, and  are  driven,  from  want  of  intel- 
lectual acquirements  and  means  of  em- 
ploying themselves,  to  frivolous  and  dissi- 
pating amusements  which  the  Goveni- 
ment  seeks  to  provide  for  them  by  keep- 
ing a  paid  corps  of  ballet-dancers  and 
players.  It  will  surprise  English  readers 
to  learn  that  the  Imperial  Government 
attaches  so  much  consequence  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  by  this  means,  that 
die  actors  and  corps  de  ballet  in  Warsaw 
constitute  the  command  of  a  lieutenant- 
general  decorated  with  eight  or  nine 
grand  cordons. 

The  education  of  the  lower  classes  re* 
oeivos  an  equal  share  of  attention.  The 
village  school-master  must  receive  his  di- 
ploma from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  as  a  government  official,  therefore, 
becomes  a  spy  and  informer.  Happy, 
then,  the  benevolent  proprietor  who, 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  peasants, 
and  desirous  to  establish  a  school,  has  a 
teacher  sent  to  his  village,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  who  can  scarcely  read 
or  write,  and  happier  still  if  he  can  be  de- 
bauched by  money  and  a  liberal  supply 
of  wodka,  (a  species  of  cheap  gin,)  in  ■ 


which  case  he  may  allow  another,  without 
complaint,  to  do  his  work  for  him. 

To  such  course  as  this  a  benevolent 
Polish  gentleman  mttst  have  recourse  if 
he  desires  to  improve  the  intellectual  ooD' 
dition  of  his  peasants.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  degrading?  Can  any  thing  be 
more  galling  to  a  people  than  to  see 
themselves  systematically  driven  back  in 
the  scale  of  civilization,  and  that  in  close 
contact  with  the  German  race,  who  are 
making  rapid  progress,  who  immigrate 
into  their  country,  and  are  gradually  ab- 
sorbing all  trades  and  ocoupaUons  requir- 
ing art  and  skill  ?  It  is  from  no  want  of 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  that 
tliis  is  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  by  natnre  ingenious,  and  not  averse 
to  work  if  well  treated  ;  but  without  lib- 
erty of  person  or  security  of  property,  the 
desire  of  acquisition  has  been  checked, 
and  a  habit  of  indolence  and  carelessness 
generated  which  strikes  all  strangers  on 
their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and  leads 
them  to  observe  that  the  Pole  is  indiffe^ 
ent  to  gain,  provided  he  can  supply  bis 
absolute  necessities,  and  the  means  for 
getting  drunk  upon  occasion. 

This  is  the  result  of  Russian  govern- 
ment and  education;  the  present  move, 
however,  shows  that  it  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  denationalizing  the  people. 

Their  national  traditions  arc  too  pow* 
erfnl,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
their  nobility  too  strong,  to  be  subverted 
by  such  barbaric  means  as  these.  Tbe 
hatred  of  the  peasant  against  the  for 
eigner  who  oppresses  him  is  kept  alive  by 
the  constantly-recurring  conscription  for 
the  army,  which  takes  away  the  best 
young  men  in  the  country,  tearing  them 
from  their  homes,  from  their  iatliers, 
mothers,  wives,  and  children — ^from  all 
they  hold  most  dear  on  earth — and  send- 
ing them  three  thousand  miles  on  foot 
across  the  treeless,  shrubless  steppes  of 
Russia,  and  across  the  mighty  Caucasus, 
to  oppress  in  their  turn  tribes  and  peoplo 
of  whoso  names  they  had  never  heard, 
with  the  ultimate  prospect  after  fifleen 
years — if  they  survive,  which  not  one  i» 
fifty  does — of  having  to  take  this  lone 
dreary  march  back  again  to  the  home  of 
their  youth ;  that  home  which  has  haunt- 
ed the  unhappy  exile's  dreams  for  yeans 
but  which  they  find  so  changed  they  knoir 
it  not,  and  in  which  they  are  no  lougi^ 
known,  bnt  being  worn   out,  frequerllj 
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mutilated  by  wounds,  and  incapable  of 
work,  and  without  ani/  pension  or  means 
of  support,  are  too  oflen  received  and 
supported  as  a  religious  duty,  and  be- 
oome  a  heavy  charge  upon  their  impover- 
ished relations. 

The  unhappy  forced  conscript  serves 
his  term  at  a  nominal  wage  of  three  ru- 
bles (about  nine  shillings)  per  annum,  of 
which  he  is  lucky  if  he  receive  half ;  and 
at  the  end  of  his  service,  whatever  his 
state — whether  able-bodied  or  disabled  by 
loss  of  health  or  limbs — ^is  cast  adrifl  upon 
society  without  so  much  as  one  copeck  in 
his  pocket,  but  with  the  great  boon  of 
freedom,  which  consists  of  his  being  free 
to  roam,  in  his  having  therefore  no  legal 
status  in  any  village  commune,  and  as  a 
consequence,  too  frequently,  with  the  im- 
perious necessity  imposed  upon  him  of 
robbing  to  supply  the  food  essential  to  his 
existence. 

The  Polish  peasant's  antipathy  to  the 
Russian  rule  is  also  kept  alive  by  the  ini- 
quitous system  of  quartering  the  troops 
on  the  villagers  generally  throughout  the 
country,  when  they  are  not  actually  in 
camp.  The  Russian  Government  hnds 
this  an  economical  system  as  compared 
with  building  barracks;  and  the  officers 
who  command  the  troops  find  that  they 
are  thus  enabled  to  ^^  economize,"  as 
thoy  express  it,  upon  the  provisions  of 
their  men  and  the  forage  of  their  horses ; 
or  in  other  words,  they  make  a  good 
round  sum  of  money  from  these  sources, 
leaving  their  men  and  horees  to  feed  as 
best  they  can  upon  the  inhabitants. 

The  writer  knows  a  case  where  seve- 
ral Russian  soldiers  came  by  mistake  to 
a  foreign  resident's  house  for  a  billet. 
They  were  refused  admission;  but  the 
foreigner  having  spoken  to  them  with 
kindness,  they  implored  him  for  food  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  appetites. 
He,  being  a  benevolent  roan,  ordered 
thorn  food,  when  the  soldiers  fell  on  more 
like  voracious  beasts  than  men,  and  kissed 
his  hands,  and  thanked  him  for  such  a 
meal,  they  themselves  said,  as  they  had 
never  tasted  in  their  lives.  The  meal  was 
a  sufficiency  of  plain  coarse  bread  and 
meat. 

Such  facts  as  these  speak  for  them- 
selves; but  the  demoralization  of  the 
country  is  encouraged  by  the  premiums 
secured  in  large  fortunes  by  the  corrupt 
practices  of  government  officials.  Within 
a  few  years  a  step  was  taken  by  the  Gov- 


ernment with  a  view  to  abolishing  the 
distinction  between  Poland  and  Russia. 
Previously  the  Polish  customs  revenues 
were  totally  distinct  from  the  Russian; 
one  tariff  was  in  force  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  another  in  Russia,  and  a  line 
of  frontier  subsisted  between  Poland  and 
Russia ;  so  that  a  foreigner  entering  Rus- 
sia through  Poland  was  subject  to  two 
examinations  on  two  distinct  frontiers. 

The  prevalent  idea  had  been  to  keep 
the  Poles  in  the  kingdom  separate  frooi 
their  fellow  countrymen  in  Lithuania, 
Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  separate  both  by  a  Chinese 
wall  of  passports  and  customs  dues  from 
Western  Europe. 

Considering  that  this  process  had  ac- 
complished its  purpose,  and  that  the  syni- 
pathies  of  the  Poles  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  frontier  had  been  sufficiently  eradicat- 
ed, the  Emperor  Nicolas  abolished  the 
frontier  between  Russia  and  Poland,  and 
advanced  the  Russian  frontier  to  the 
western  limit  of  Poland.  The  result  has 
been  that  a  whole  army  of  Russian  offi- 
cials have  been  provided  for  and  have 
made  their  fortunes;  a  greater  field  is 
opened  for  the  corruption  of  the  Poles ; 
but,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the 
Government,  the  removal  of  the  frontier 
having  facilitated  the  intercommunication 
of  the  Poles,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lith- 
uanian provinces  again  look  to  Warsaw 
as  their  capital,  and  their  hearts  are  found 
to  beat  as  strong  as  ever  with  patriotic 
throbs  for  the  reconstruction  of  their 
Polish  nationality. 

The  feeling  of  antipathy  against  the 
Russian  invader  is  fostered  also  by  the 
difference  in  religion.  The  great  mass 
of  Poles  are  Roman  Catholic;  a  great 
number  of  whom  are  of  the  sect  known 
as  "United  Greeks,"  especially  in  the 
Lithuanian  provinces;  these,  being  in 
communion  with  Rome,  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  Pope  as  their  spiritual  chief,  form 
a  powerful  sect,  between  which  and  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church — ^the  Church  of 
the  State — there  is  an  antipathy  great  in 
proportion  to  the  slight  difference  of  their 
creeds. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  been  ag- 
grieved by  suspension  for  years  in  the 
nomination  of  bishops,  but  the  United 
Greeks  are  positively  oppressed  by  violent 
efforts  to  make  them  conform  to  the  na- 
tional Church. 

Scones  have  occurred  since  the  accession 
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of  the  present  Emperor,  and  with  his  per^ 
sonal  approbation,  in  which  peasants  have 
been  dogged  and  imprisoned  for  refusing 
to  communicate  in  the  ^^  orthodox  com- 
munion." 

One  occurred  in  1868,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Witepsk,  which  is  hardly  to  be 
credited  in  the  present  century  and  in  the 
reign  of  a  sovereign  renowned  for  his 
^'  good  intentions.''  The  inhabitants  of  a 
village,  Dziemowitze,  formerly  of  the 
United  Greek  communion,  ana  acknow- 
ledging the  Pope  as  their  spiritual  chief, 
but  nominally  converted  by  harsh  meas- 
ures in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas 
to  orthodoxy,  showed  signs  of  apostasy, 
and  actually  petitioned  the  present  Empe- 
ror for  permission  to  return  to  their  for- 
mer religion,  which  in  secret  they  Imd 
always  professed.  Their  petition  was  re- 
fused ;  but  the  peasants  notwithstanding 
apostatized,  and  a  commissioner,  M.  Ste- 
herbinn,  was  sent  to  inquire  into  the 
affair,  and  if  possible  bring  the  people 
back  to  the  true  orthodox  national 
Church. 

M.  Steherbinn  visited  the  country,  and 
drew  up  a  report  for  the  information  of 
the  Emperor,  in  which  ho  detailed  the 
steps  he  had  taken,  by  imprisonment  and 
otherwise,  with  the  assistance  of  gen- 
darmes, etc.,  but  without  one  single  eccle- 
siastic, to  convince  or  convert  the  people, 
and  bring  them  back  from  the  error  of 
their  ways. 

In  his  report  to  the  Emperor,  M.  Ste- 
herbinn writes : 

*'  Of  the  three  most  intractable  apostates  in- 
carcerated by  me  in  the  prisou  of  Witepsk,  two 
expressed  repentance.  They  were  conducted 
to  the  confessional  and  holy  communion  by  my- 
self; God  aided  me  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  surprising  work,  which  no  one  at  Witepsk 
expected.  The  importance  of  the  success  is  in- 
contestible  if  regarded  both  from  a  religious 
and  political  point  of  view.  The  apostasy  was 
about  assuming  large  proportions.  It  already 
menaced  the  dissolution  of  the  union  of  the  Unit- 
ed Greek  Church  with  orthodoxy  effected  in 
1839." 

On  this  part  of  the  report  the  Emperor 
Alexander  IL  wrote  with  his  own  band, 
"  These  prudent  and  truly  Christian  pro- 
ceedings do  great  honor  to  M.  Stener- 
binn." 

The  resnlt  of  this  inquiry  was  a  series 
of  recommendations,  the'tirst  of  which 
only  will  be  cited  as  illuslrative  of  the 


spirit  of  the  whole :  "  In  case  an  entire 
commune  or  village  shall  secede  from  the 
orthodox  Church,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  send 
the  heads  of  families  into  the  convents  of 
Great  Russia,  in  order  to  make  them  em- 
brace the  orthodox  Greek  faith;"  to 
which  was  appended  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  Emperor :  "  Put  into  exectttion,  if 
necessary ;"  thus  sanctioning  the  ruin  of 
whole  families  by  the  unlimited  torture 
of  their  chiefs. 

Religious  peraecution  is  not  confined  to 
pure  Pules,  but  is  used  still  more  against 
the  Jews,  who  form  so  important  an  ele- 
ment in  the  population  of  Poland.  In  War- 
saw alone  they  number  sixty  thouFaod 
souls,  who  are  all  compelled  to  pay  a  tax 
to  the  Government  for  the  liberty  of  kill- 
ing their  own  meat,  as  required  by  their 
religious  tenets;  they  have  their  places 
of  residence  strictly  prescribed  ;  and  ev- 
ery strange  Jew,  whether  foreigner  or 
Pole,  who  enters  the  city  of  Warsaw,  is 
compelled  to  pay  a  daily  tax  for  each 
night  he  remams  within  the  city  walls; 
besides  other  distinctions  between  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  population. 

It  is  in  presence  of  such  treatment  as 
this,  worthy  only  of  the  darkest  ages, 
that  Russia  and  Europe  aro  surprised  at 
a  sudden  exhibition  of  national  feeling. 

Knowing  the  country  well,  M'e  were 
scarcely,  however,  prepared  to  see  such 
unanimity  in  it ;  the  antipathy  between 
Poles  and  Jews  was  formerly  almost  as 
great  as  between  the  Russians  and  either 
of  them ;  but  the  oppressions  of  the  Rus- 
sians have  caused  a  complete  fraternis- 
ation, which  is  of  the  best  possible  aug- 
ury for  all,  and,  to  those  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  affords  convincing  proof 
that  the  severe  rod  of  Russian  oppression 
has  subdued  aU  minor  feelings  and  dis- 
tinctions, and  united  M  the  sons  of  Po- 
land under  one  common  banner  of  nalion- 
ality. 

Having  shown  in  a  very  cursory  man- 
ner— which  might,  if  space  permitted,  be 
extended  indetinitely — the  causes  wliich 
have  tended  to  keep  alive  a  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Russian  Government, 
it  may  be  well  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  over 
the  late  events,  and  the  immediate  caasei 
of  their  occurrence. 

The  extreme  severity  of  government 
under  the  Emperor  Nicolas  having  beco 
somewhat  relaxed  under  the  present  Em- 
peror, facilities  have  been  given  for  trav- 
eling, and  a  certain    liberty  of  speech 
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accorded,  which  permitted  of  a  general 
circulation  of  ideas  through  the  country, 
and  of  a  knowledge  of  the  most  striking 
events  in  Europe.  This  freedom  was 
much  assisted  by  the  necessities  of  the 
Sei-f  Emancipation  question  in  Russia,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which  the  Empe- 
ror invited  the  cooperation  of  the  Rus- 
sian nobility,  who,  lutherto  penned  np  in 
their  native  districts,  or  having  their  lib- 
erties abridged  by  Government,  found 
themselves  suddenly  appealed  to,  and 
raised  to  importance.  Making  use  of 
these  new  privileges  to  travel,  the  Russian 
nobility  have  become  rapidly  imbued  with 
the  ultra-democratic  notions  which  are 
propagated  to  an  indefinite  extent  by  an 
immense  private  circulation  of  pamphlets 
and  papers  published  in  Paris  and  London 
in  the  Russian  language.  The  Poles  were 
of  necessity  allowed  to  share  these  liber- 
ties with  their  fellow-subjects  in  Russia. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  an  ag- 
ricultural society  was  formed  in  Poland, 
with  the  entire  sanction  of  the  Russian 
Government.  It  rapidly  assumed  great 
importance  by  the  accession  of  between 
four  and  five  thousand  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  wealthiest  Polish  landed  pro- 
prietors as  members,  with  a  central  com- 
luittee  at  W.arsaw,  and  local  committees 
in  correspondence  with  it  in  every  district 
of  the  country. 

This  society  held  annual  meetings  at 
Wareaw,  in  which  questions  affecting  ag- 
ricultural interests  were  to  be  discussed. 
These  meetings  were  enthusiastically  at- 
tended ;  and  last  year,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  Government,  more  than 
twelve  hundred  members  assembled  in 
Warsaw ;  Galicia  and  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Posen  being  represented  by  delegates 
from  sister  societies  in  those  provinces. 

The  Government,  in  presence  of  this 
rapid  organization,  and  most  anxious  for 
a  pretext  for  the  dissolution  of  the  socie- 
ty, submitted  certain  questions  for  their 
discussion,  as  to  the  best  means  of  carry- 
ing into  effect  a  new  law  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Government  for  the  abo- 
lition of  soccage  tenures,  and  their  conver- 
sion into  freeholds.  A  question  of  this 
nature,  affecting  most  deeply  the  interests 
of  every  proprietor  in  a  country  where 
soccage  tenures  arc  the  almost  invariable 
fule,  submitted  for  discussion,  without 
powers  of  legislation,  was  of  all  others 
one  which  was  most  calculated  to  sow 
dissension  among  tho  landed  proprietors 


themselves,  and  to  give  rise  to  some  ex- 
pression of  opinion  among  them  which 
would  supply  good  grounds  for  exciting 
hatred  between  the  peasantry  and  the  no- 
bles ;  or  at  any  rate  furnish  Government 
with  a  pretext  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
society. 

Happily,  however,  the  good  sense  of 
the  members  prevailed,  and  the  meetings 
passed,  afler  lengthened  discussions,  which 
lasted  for  a  whole  week,  without  the  es- 
cape of  a  single  word  which  could  offend 
the  digestion  of  the  most  delicate  govern- 
ment official,  or  give  the  slightest  ground 
of  offense  to  the  peasant  class.  On  the 
contrary,  the  peasant  class  were  taught  to 
look  to  their  own  national  chiefs  as  the 
true  source  from  which  must  How  any 
amelioration  of  their  condition. 

The  Government,  by  this  artful  trick, 
made  a  false  move,  which  recoiled  upon 
themselves.  The  nation  felt  their  union ; 
became  ac(]^uaiuted,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  revolution  of  1831,  with  their  leading 
men,  to  whom,  in  case  of  difficulties,  to 
confide  their  destinies ;  and  leaiTied  that, 
instead  of  looking  abroad  for  help,  and 
making  themselves  the  tools  of  unprinci- 
pled foreign  machinations  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, they  must  trust  their  natural  chiefs, 
and  be  guided  by  their  discretion  in  the 
gradual  steps  necessary  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  condition ;  quietly  watching 
the  political  events  in  Europe,  in  the  hope 
that  some  happy  combination  might  turn 
to  their  benefit. 

While  such  was  the  attitude  of  the 
masses,  a  small  and  insignificant  minority, 
principally  in  the  city  of  Warsaw,  such 
as  is  to  be  found  in  all  large  cities,  excited 
by  the  rapid  march  of  events  in  Italy, 
hoped  and  agitated  to  bring  about  a  rev- 
olution, foolishly  thinking  that  the  power 
of  Russia  would  be  shaken  as  easily  as 
that  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  or  the 
King  of  Naples. 

It  was  this  small  and  insignificant  class 
which,  at  the  famous  conferences  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia at  Warsaw  last  October,  caused  an- 
noyance by  the  circulation  of  a  few  revo- 
lutionary placards,  and  by  throwing  asa- 
fetida  into  the  theater.  The  union  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  these  three  States  in 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  country  they 
had  dismembered  was  highly  offensive  to 
all  its  inhabitants,  and  appeared  to  them 
at  first  as  an  announcement  that  what- 
ever happened  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  they 
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need  not  expect  any  change  in  their  condi- 
tion. 

The  sadden  disrnption  of  the  meeting, 
however,  acted  like  an  electric  spark,  and 
a  load  was  as  it  were  removed  from  the 
necks  of  the  Poles  when  they  saw  palpa- 
bly before  their  eyes  that  the  Sovereigns 
themselves  could  agree  no  better  in  a  per- 
sonal interview  than  by  correspondence 
through  their  Ministers ;  that  the  old  sores 
caused  by  the  ingratitude  of  Austria  were 
not  healed,  and  that  Lord  John  Russell's 
interview  with  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Prussia,  ^hich  had  taken  place  only  a  few 
days  previously  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  danger  of  a  strong  and 
powerful  neighbor  always  looking  to  that 
river  as  a  frontier,  had  quite  severed  the 
Prince  Regent  from  the  reactionary  policy 
which  could  alone  rivet  their  chains. 

Due  credit  was  also  given  to  the  good 
intentions  of  Alexander — "fe  bien  interir 
iionney*^  as  he  is  called;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  seen,  with  deep  grief  and  re- 
gret by  Russians  as  well  as  Poles,  how 
entirely  he  was  absorbed  with  pleasure, 
and  how  little  attention  he  gave  to  the 
real  interests  of  the  country.  Not  one 
single  institution  was  visited  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  country,  nor  one  single 
question  addressed  to  any  one  individual 
not  in  the  government  service,  as  to  the 
coudition  and  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
very  few  even  to  them ;  and  still  more, 
the  Polish  nobility  were  slighted  in  the 
person  of  one  of  the  first  noblemen  in  the 
country — the  elected  President  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  and  of  the  Credit 
Foncier,  who,  on  this  the  first  visit  of  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne  to  the  capital 
of  his  future  kingdom  of  Poland,  was  not 
considered  worthy  of  a  presentation  at  a 
levee  to  which  all  the  chief  government 
employes,  military  and  civil,  were  invited, 
the  reason  being  that  he  had  no  rank  in 
the  Russian  "  tchinn," 

This  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  as  to  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  material  interests  and  develop- 
ment of  which  he  appears  to  take  little 
interest,  has  been  repeated  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year  since  his  accession,  and  has 
at  length  thoroughly  disgusted  the  Poles, 
and  left  them  without  hope  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russian  authorities,  who  fill  all  the 
high  offices  of  Government  in  the  king- 
dom. This  evil  is  greater  even  than  in 
Russia  Proper,  where,  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  power  of  the  bureaucratic  clasJs,  an 


elected  member  of  the  nobility,  styled 
"  Marehal  of  the  Nobility,"  has  a  right  of 
addressing  the  Emperor. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  a  dem> 
onstration  was  got  up  by  a  few  obscure 
individuals  on  the  20th  of  November,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Revolution,  and 
mortuary  hymns  were  sung  at  midnight 
before  a  religious  statue  in  an  open  place 
in  the  town.  This  demonstration  was  not 
prohibited  or  interfered  with  by  the  po- 
lice, but  dispersed  of  itself  quietly. 

Emboldened  by  this  success,  a  further 
slight  agitation  by  unknown  persona  gave 
rise  to  a  proposition  for  a  religious  cere- 
mony, which  was  to  have  been  celebrated 
on  the  field  of  Grochow  on  the  25th  of 
February,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
which  took  place  a  few  miles  from  War- 
saw in  1831,  when  the  Russians  received 
a  severe  check.  No  prohibition  haviog 
been  published  by  the  police,  an  irregular 
procession,  formed  by  torchlight,  of  a  few 
hundred  persons,  but  which  was  naturally 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  lookers-on,  started 
from  a  church  in  the  town,  but  had 
scarcely  proceeded  a  few  hundred  yai'ds 
when  it  was  met  by  Colonel  Trepow,  the 
chief  of  police,  and  a  couple  of  squad- 
rons of  gendarmes.  The  summons  ot  the 
chief  of  the  police  to  disperse  was  an- 
swered by  a  shower  of  dirt,  whereupon 
the  gendarmes  advanced  against  the  mob, 
and  at  first  tried  to  disperse  it  by  using 
the  flats  of  their  swords ;  but  the  flare  of 
the  torches  and  the  yells  of  the  mob 
having  frightened  their  lu>rses>  many  of 
them  were  unseated,  and  the  rest  becom- 
ing enraged,  used  the  edges  of  their 
weapons,  and  some  severe  injuries  were 
inflicted  on  the  people,  but  none  upon  the 
troops,  clearly  establishing  that  the  popa- 
lace  had  no  idea  of  resorting  to  force  ia 
the  resistance  of  authority. 

Rumors  having  circulated  that  several 
of  the  inhabitants  had  been  killed,  an  agi- 
tation was  rapidly  being  aroused  against 
the  Agricultural  Society,  then  in  session, 
with  Count  Andre  Zamoiski  at  their  head, 
because  they  had  not  cooperated  in  the 
proposed  ceremony,  nor  taken  any  part 
with  the  populace  against  the  authorities, 
but  on  the  contrary,  had  used  their  best 
endeavors  by  denouncing  the  proposed 
ceremonial  to  prevent  its  accomplishment 

On  the  27th,  the  annual  session  of  the 
Society  was  about  to  be  prorogued,  when 
a  funeral  procession  passing  along  the 
chief  sti'eet  of  the  town,  witn  priests  at 
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its  head,  carrying,  as  nsnal,  a  cracifix  in 
front  of  them,  was  taken  by  the  Cossacks 
on  daty  for  a  political  demonstration,  and 
they  immediately  proceeded  to  disperse  it 
by  a  free  use  of  their  peculiar  whips,  con- 
structed like  small  threshing-flails.  This 
insult  was  resented  by  the  lookers-on 
with  which  the  street  was  crowded,  by 
volleys  of  stones,  which  in  their  turn  ex- 
asperated  the  Cossacks,  who  drew  their 
swords  and  wounded  some  of  the  people, 
the  cracifix  in  the  tnHie  being  thrown 
down  and  trampled  upon. 

The  fiineral  car  was  abandoned,  but  the 
exasperated  people  soon  began  to  collect 
around  it,  when,  as  it  is  said,  a  woman  com- 
menced a  fresh  scuffle  with  the  Cossacks  by 
throwing  a  stone  at  one  of  them,  with  a 
curse  for  the  insnlt  offered  to  the  emblem 
of  her  religion — the  crucifix — and  to  the 
priest. 

Whilst  this  was  proceeding,  the  Society 
was  dissolved,  and  some  of  the  members, 
with  their  papers  nnder  their  arms,  were 
proceeding  quietly  along  the  street  toward 
their  homes,  when  a  detachment  of  infan- 
try drawn  np  in  the  street  commenced  fir- 
ing at  the  mob  by  order,  it  is  said,  of  Gen- 
eral Zablotski,  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Forces,  and  immediately  a  nnmber  of  un- 
fortunate peraons,  amongst  them  a  student 
Jind  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
were  stretched  dead  on  the  street,  and 
many  more  wounded. 

So  wanton  and  shameful  was  this  scan- 
dalous act  of  military  execution,  deserving 
only  of  the  name  of  murder,  that  the 
Russian  soldiers  hesitated  to  obey  the  or- 
der to  fire,  which  had  to  be  repeated  more 
than  once  without  effect ;  and  an  officer 
from  their  ranks  threw  down  his  sword, 
and  swearing  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a  butchery  of  unanned  people, 
joined  the  crowd.  A  handsome  subscrip- 
tion was  afterwards  made  for  him  by  the 
Poles,  and  he  was  smuggled  across  the 
frontier  into  Prussia. 

The  atrocity  of  the  act  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  not  one  single  Russian  soldier 
was  wounded,  nor  one  single  stand  of  arras 
captured  from  the  people.  The  excitement 
increased  tenfold  ;  the  bodies  of  the  vic- 
tims w^ere  paraded  through  the  main  street, 
and  a  deputation  of  the  leading  citizens, 
including  the  President  of  the  Agncultural 
Society,  who  now  came  forward  in  the 
cause  of  order  and  humanity,  at  once  wait- 
ed upon  Prince  QoYtchakoff  to  make  re- 
presentations as  to  the  dangerous  state  of 


the  town,  and  the  necessity  of  something 
being  done  to  allay  the  excitement. 

Physical  force  naturally  occurred  to  the 
Russians  as  the  only  means  of  quelling  it, 
but  the  Prince  being  humane,  and  an  old 
and  honorable  soldier  into  the  bargain,  saw 
the  fallacy  of  his  position  and  the  truth  of 
Count  Zamoiski's  representation.  "  You 
may  assassinate  us  if  you  please,  every  one 
of  us;  we  are  in  your  power ;  but  as  to  a 
combat,  you  will  have  none,  thepeople  are 
disarmed,  and  you  know  it."  The  JPrince 
then  consented  to  dismiss  the  chief  of 
police,  withdraw  the  military,  and,  intrust- 
mg  the  peace  of  the  town  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  allow  of  a  public  funeral  for  the 
following  Saturday,  the  2d  March.  He 
also  received  an  address  for  transmission 
to  the  Emperor,  exposing  the  griefs  of  the 
nation,  couched  in  strong  but  dignified 
and  respectful  language,  demanding  no- 
thing, but  merely  laying  bare  before  the 
Emperor,  with  truth  and  fidelity,  the 
wounds  of  the  nation  and  the  oppressions 
they  have  endured  for  so  many  years. 

Now  followed  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble scenes  on  record.  The  whole  city  and 
country  went  into  deep  mourning,  an  or- 
ganization was  extemporized  among  the  in- 
habitants for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace, 
an  immense  subscription  was  raised  for  the 
funeral  expenses  and  families  of  the  mur- 
dered and  wounded,  the  people  brought  in 
and  surrendered  whatever  arms  they  were 
possessed  of,  and  a  funeral  ceremony  took 
place  in  which  the  whole  city  and  country 
participated.  All  differences  of  religion 
and  creed  were  set  aside  ;  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  priests  and 
ministers,  alike  preceded  the  biers  sur- 
mounted by  the  martyrs*  crowns  of  thorns 
and  palm-branches,  and  the  Chief  Rabbi 
followed  them  arm-in-arm  with  a  Pole ; 
the  victims,  w*ilhout  distinction  of  religion, 
were  placed  in  one  common  grave :  a  sig- 
nificant emblem  that  all  differences,  how- 
ever great,  are  extinguished  by  the  sever- 
ity of  that  common  chastisement  of  which, 
under  Providence,  the  Russians  liave  for 
years  been  the  instruments.  God  grant 
that,  buried  in  the  grave,  they  may  remain 
there,  and  that  the  Polish  people,  rising 
strong  with  an  united  heart  and  one  fixed 
purpose,  may  again  be  ranked  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

The  position  of  the  Poles  in  these  trying 
events  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  re- 
quiring the  greatest  temper  and  judgment ; 
and  nobly  did  they  act  their  part,  for  al- 
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thongh  some  evil-disposed  Bassianahad  left 
arms  unguarded  in  the  streets,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  seized  and  used  by  the 
people,  and  thus  that  a  pretext  would  be 
given  for  the  employment  of  force,  not  one 
was  touched ;  but  the  students  acting  as 
police,  arrested  two  secret  agents  of  the 
Russian  police,  one  a  retired  officer  of  the 
Russian  army,  who,  in  the  guise  of  patri- 
ots were  found  trying  to  arm  and  excite 
the  people. 

The  nation  having  thus  buried  its  mar- 
tyrs, awaited  in  mournful  quietude  the 
result  of  their  address  to  the  Emperor,  in 
which,  in  few  but  forcible  words,  without 
demanding  any  thing,  they  had  seised  the 
opportunity,  bought  at  the  price  of  their 
blood,  to  expose  their  griefs  to  him  in 
whose  name  and  by  whose  power,  but 
without  whose  knowledge,  they  had  been 
brought  to  this  pitch  of  suffering. 

Judge  of  their  horror,  then,  when,  a 
fortniglit  having  elapsed,  which  had  been 
profitably  employed  by  the  Russian  au- 
thorities in  bringing  up  masses  of  troops 
from  distant  points,  the  following  answer 
was  received  and  published  : 

"Pkince  :  •Tai  lu  la  petition  que  vous  m'avez 
envoy6c.  Je  devrais  la  considerer  comme  nulle 
ct  non  aTCDue,  parceque  quelques  individia, 
sous  pr6texte  de  d^sordres  excites  dans  la  rue, 
B*arrogcnt  le  droit  dc  condamner,  de  leur  propre 
autorit^,  toute  la  marcbo  du  Gouvernement 
Cependant,  je  ne  veux  y  voir  qix^un  entraine- 
ment 

"  Je  consacre  tous  mes  soins  aux  iroportantes 
r^formes  necessities  dans  mon  Empire  par  la 
marche  du  temps  et  le  developpemeot  des  in- 
t6rSta  Mes  sujets  du  Royaumo  sont  de  ma  part 
Tobjet  d^une  egalo  soUicitude.  Riea  de  ce  qui 
peut  assurer  leur  prosp6rit6  ne  me  trouve  ni  ne 
me  trou7era,  indifferent. 

*'Je  leur  ai  d^ja  prouv6  mon  ddsir  de  les 
&ire  participer  aux  bienfaits  d'amSliorations 
utiles,  serieuses,  progressives.  Je  conserve  les 
m4mos  intentions  et  les  mdmes  sentiments.  Jai 
le  droit  de  compter  quUls  ne  seront  ni  m^connus 
ni  paralyses  par  des  dcmandes  inopportunes  ou 
exagi^erecs  que  je  ne  saurais  confondre  avec  le 
bien-6tre  dc  mes  sujeta  Je  remplirai  tous  mes 
devoirs.  Dans  aucun  cas,  je  ne  tolererai  le  d^- 
sordre  materiel.  On  n*  6difie  rien  sur  ce  ter- 
rain. Des  aspirations  qui  y  chercheraient  un 
appui  se  seraient  condamn^es  d*avance.  EUes 
detruiraient  toute  confiance,  et  rencontreraient 
de  ma  part  une  sevdro  reprobation,  puisque  ce 
serait  faire  reculer  le  pays  dans  la  voie  du  pro- 
gres  r^gulier  oil  mon  invariable  d^sir  est  de  la 
maintenir. 

**  De  la  main  propre  de  Sa  Majeste, 

**  Voire  affectionn^, 

*^  AisxAHoaa." 


Not  one  word  of  regret  for  the  massa- 
cre by  his  troops  of  unoffending,  unarmed 
citizens.  No  recognition  of  the  people^s 
woes,  but  an  insinuation  that  their  inso- 
lence in  approaching  him  by  an  addre&s, 
received  this  time  as  an  ^^^  entrainemenV^ 
— ^an  effect  of  impulse — ^must  not  be  re 
peated. 

Who  are  the  people,  too,  in  whose  per- 
sons the  nation  is  insulted  by  calling  them 
''  quelques  individus  ^"  The  archbishop 
of  the  national  Church,  the  recognized 
Church  of  the  State,  representing,  there- 
fore, its  numerous  and  influential  clergy ; 
the  ministers  of  the  various  Protestant 
churches,  and  the  Chief  Rabbi,  represent- 
ing those  great  classes  of  the  nation  ;  the 
President  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
representing  the  nobility  and  gentry; 
and  various  merchants  and  bankers,  re- 
presenting the  moneyed  and  commercial 
interests. 

It  is  lamentable  to  think,  and  it  augurs 
ill  for  the  future  of  Russia  in  the  difficult 
times  through  which  she  has  to  pass  be- 
fore completing  the  great  revolution  so 
nobly  undertaken  by  ihe  Emperor  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  Russia — it 
augurs  ill,  we  repeat  it,  for  Russia,  that 
the  Emperor's  advisers  in  Petersburg 
could  give  no  better  counsel  than  is  evi- 
denced by  this  ill-judged  missive.  Instead 
of  sympathy  with  the  sore  trial  of  an  un- 
provoked massacre,  his  Polish  subjects 
receive  an  implied  censure;  instead  of 
promises  of  reforms  in  compensation  for 
their  blood,  they  are  reminded  of  "  use- 
ful, serious,  progressive  ameliorations  "  al- 
ready conferred,  but  of  which  they  can 
conscientiously  say  in  his  Majesty's  own 
words,  that  they  are  "  nuUes  et  non  act- 
nues.^^ 

Where  are  they?  Can  the  Russians 
point  to  a  single  one  ?  Where  are  josticc 
and  the  laws  ?  Trodden  under  foot  and 
laid  aside.  Where  is  the  University, 
with  its  various  departments  ?  Nowhere. 
Where  is  security  for  property  or  person  ? 
Where  are  the  sons  of  the  nation  who 
have  been  deported  to  fight  Russians  bat- 
tles? Where  are  the  immense  sums 
wiiich  have  been  forcibly  extracted  from 
the  people  for  the  benefit  of  Russian  offi- 
cials ?  Feeble  indeed  is  the  ray  of  hope 
to  be  derived  from  the  continuance  of 
"  the  regular  progresa  in  w*hich,"  the  Em- 
peror declares,  *'*'  it  is  his  invariable  desiro 
to  continue." 

Let  us  examine  this  progres8|  as  shown 
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by  the  statistics  published  upon  the  au- 
thority of  his  owu  Government,  in  the 
Polish  language,  to  the  Poles  themselves. 

Population  in  1816, 2,717,287. 

•'  1829, 4,187,634. 

An  increase  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
in  thirteen  years  during  which  the  coun- 
try was  governed  distinctly  in  accordance 
with  the  pledges  given  to  Europe  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  at  the  time  of  its 
iinal  cession  to  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna. 

Population  in  1882, 8,762,008. 

Showing  the  result  of  the  two  years  of 
revolution  and  disorder,  which  witnessed 
the  overthrow  of  the  autonomy  of  Poland 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  state  of  siege 
which  has  continued  without  intennissiou 
to  the  present  day. 

Population  in  1846, 4,867,129. 

Exhibiting  a  slight  recovery,  thirty  per 
cent,  in  fourteen  years. 

Population  in  1867, 4,738,760. 

Showing  a  decrease,  evidently  caused  by 
the  heavy  drain  upon  the  population  for 
the  supply  of  the  army  in  the  Hungarian 
and  Crimean  wars. 

Tliese  £icts,  extracted  from  Russian 
documents,  speak  stronger  than  any  thing 
that  can  be  written.  Autonomy  was  ac- 
companied by  prosperity,  the  stream  of 
which  has  not  only  been  checked,  but 
forced  back  by  tlio  government  of  the 
knout. 

Is  this  the  "  progress"  which  the  Em- 
peror declares  it  is  *'  his  invariable  desire 
to  maintain  ?''  If  so,  it  is  a  progress  of 
extermination :  but  far  be  it  from  us  to 
ascribe  sucii  an  idea  to  a  character  natu- 
rally so  amiable.  It  can  not  be  that  the 
fiicts  relating  to  the  country  are  reported 
to  him  with  honesty  and  intelligence.  The 
annual  reports  of  the  Prince  Viceroy,  and 
his  late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Mii- 
chanow,  must  represent  every  thing  as  im- 

rovinc;  and  flourishing.    And  no  doubt 

is  Majesty  is  firmly  convinced  that 
changes  have  been  brought  about  since 
his  accession,  and  that  the  kingdom  is  in  a 
state  of  rapid  social  progi*ess. 

In  a  despotic  country,  with  a  press  in 
fetters,  the  only  channel  of  information 
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open  to  the  sovereign  is  that  of  his  agents, 
who  are  directly  interested  in  flattering 
him  and  representing  every  thing  in  caU" 
hur  de  rose.  We  easily  understand,  there- 
fore, the  feelings  of  indignation  expressed 
by  the  Emperor ;  but  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  are  not  surprised  at 
the  dissatis&ction  of  the  Poles  on  the 
publication  of  his  reply  to  their  address, 
unaccompanied  by  one  single  concession. 

The  rescript  was,  however,  accompanied 
by  private  instructions  to  the  Viceroy, 
making  certain  concessions,  but  which  he 
in  his  wisdom  did  not  think  fit  to  publish 
simultaneously  with  the  rescript.  As  a 
consequence,  more  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions took  place ;  and  it  then  became  a 
question  whether  the  military  should  be 
again  brought  into  the  town.  A  strong 
Russian  party,  composed  principally  ot 
Russian  military  ofhccrs  anxious  ibr  a  dis- 
play of  their  military  prowess  on  unarmed 
citizens,  and  for  a  corresponding  shower 
of  decorations  and  honors,  urged  this 
course,  which  happily,  however,  was  re- 
jected, upon  the  advice  of  the  leading 
Poles,  seconded  by  some  remarkable  ex- 
ceptions among  the  Russian  officers. 
Amongst  others,  our  old  opponent.  Gen- 
eral Liprandi,  of  Balaclava  notoriety,  is 
stated  to  have  warned  the  Prince  by  say- 
ing :  "  We  have  fired  once  on  the  people, 
and  evacuated  the  town.  Perhaps  if  we 
fire  a  second  time  we  shall  evacuate  the 
citadel."  These  better  counsels  prevailed; 
but  on  several  occasions  since  have  the 
strongest  representations  and  remonstran- 
ces been  necessary  to  restrain  the  renewal 
of  military  execution. 

But  what  tended  to  allay  the  excite- 
ment more  than  any  thing,  was  the  resig- 
nation, in  virtue  of  arrangements  con- 
tained in  the  private  instructions  of  his 
Majesty,  by  M.  Muchanow  of  his  oflSce  of 
Curator  of  Public  Instruction.  This  in- 
dividual, who  has  for  some  years  ruled  the 
country  under  the  Viceroy  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  is  a  ci-devant  colonel  of  the 
army,  a  thorough  Russian,  and  animated 
by  an  utter  contempt  for  the  Poles.  He, 
like  most  of  the  higher  authorities,  ser^'cd 
in  the  revolutionary  war  of  1831  against 
the  Poles.  This  selection  for  high  offices 
of  State  in  a  conquered  country  of  men 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  conquering 
army,  might  have  been  a  necessity  in  its 
first  occupation,  but  its  continuance  after 
thirty  years  of  peace  is  a  misfortune  to 
both  Russians  and  Poles,  neither  of  whom 
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can  entirely  overcome  the  old  feelings  of 
antipathy  and  -hostility  engendered  in  a 
quasi -civil  war.  These  Uussians  have 
always  considered  themselves  more  as 
holding  an  enemy's  country  than  as  gov- 
erning an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire; 
and  with  no  single  individual  has  this  ob* 
noxious  feeling  been  more  offensively  ex- 
hibited than  by  the  late  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  In  war,  many  measures  having 
for  their  object  to  weaken  or  destroy  an 
enemy,  may  be  justified  under  the  plea 
of  urgency,  which  no  possible  contingen- 
cy can  justify  in  a  country  which  is  not 
actually  in  a  state  of  warfare.  We  can 
only  suppose  that  the  old  feeling  of  being 
in  military  occupation  of  the  country  of  a 
wary  and  powerful  enemy,  dictated  the 
instruction  circulated  to  every  village  in 
the  country  on  March  18th,  bearing  the 
signature  of  M.  Muchanow,  in  which  the 
government  functionaries  were  desired 
"to make  the  peasants  understand  that 
the  Government,  which  is  more  especially 
occupied  with  their  well-being,  and  exerts 
itself  most  strenuously  to  promote  this, 
trusts  that  they  will  not  only  refuse  to 
listen  to  such  persons  as  may  incite  them 
to  turbulence,  but  that  they  will  arrest 
every  agitator  who  may  appear  among 
them,  and  will  deliver  him  up  to  the  near- 
est authority."  In  order  to  comprehend 
the  iniquity  of  this  act,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  country  is  in  a  semi-feudal 
condition,  and  that  the  Government  had 
for  some  years  been  constantly  agitating, 
so  as  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  peasants 
as  to  their  relation  to  the  landed  proprie- 
tors and  nobility,  without  doing  any  one 
legislative  act  towards  a  final  settlement ; 
tliat  the  ukase  declaring  the  conditions  of 
emancipation  in  Russia  had  only  been 
published  a  few  days;  and  that  a  similar 
license  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Ga- 
licia  had  in  1848  produced  a  ternble  jaA> 
qutric^  in  which  nobles  with  their  whole 
families  were  murdered  by  peasants  who 
were  afteru'ards  openly  rewarded  by  con- 
cessions and  grants  of  land  by  the  Aus- 
trian Government.* 

The  discovery  of  this  iniquitous  pro- 
ceeding gave  rise  again  to  immense  ex- 
citement, which  was  only  allayed  by  the 


*  The  iniquity  of  this  net,  and  the  cTident  dan- 
ger of  its  reaction  in  Russia  in  the  present  unsettled 
»tatc  of  the  serf  emancipation  question,  caused  a 
protest  from  the  Archbishop  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  and  other  Russianfl  high  in  oflfice. 


resi^ation  of  M.  Muchanow  and  his  igno- 
minious flight,  in  which  he  had  to  escape 
out  of  town  in  a  private  carriage  and 
take  the  railroad  at  the  first  station,  to  be 
abused  and  pelted  with  filth  there  and  at 
every  succeeding  station,  not  only  in 
Russian  Poland,  but  as  far  as  Breslau, 
where  the  police  had  to  interfere  for  bis 
protection. 

Knowing  the  great  dread  of  responsi- 
bility  engendered  by  the  despotism  of  the 
late  Emperor  in  the  bi-easts  of  all  Russian 
ofiUcials,  we  do  not  think  that  M.  Mucha- 
now can  be  considered  as  a  scapegoat  to 
bear  the  sins  of  the  whole  Government. 
His  circular  may  have  originated  with 
himself,  but  undoubtedly  was  submitted 
to  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  Coun- 
cil presided  over  by  the  Viceroy.  The 
dismissal  of  the  minister,  therefore,  as  a 
concession  to  public  indignation,  and  th« 
recall  of  his  circular  only  after  some  days' 
subsequent  agitation,  are  acts  of  weakness 
on  the  paii;  of  the  Government,  which 
show  that  they  have  no  decided  line  of 
policy,  but  vacillate  according  to  circum- 
stances, ready  at  one  moment  to  do  any 
act  which  shall  sow  discord  among  the 
people,  and  at  another,  under  a  fear  of 
their  united  action,  and  of  the  public  cen- 
sure of  Europe,  making  concessions  which 
are  any  thing  but  creditable,  yielding  a 
comrade  as  a  scapegoat  to  public  indigna- 
tion. 

These  repeated  acts  of  vacillation,  how- 
ever, have  resulted  in  establishing  a  closer 
bond  of  union  between  the  vanous  classes 
of  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land. These,  according  to  late  returns  of 
the  Government,  may  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

Roman  Catholics   and    United 

Greeks, 8,865»469 

Protestants  of  various  sects,. . . .      283,570 

Jews, 580,326 

Orthodox  Greeks, 4,3yo 

4,738,760 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  for  the  mo^ 
part  pure  Poles;  the  Protestants  arc 
probably  half  Poles  and  half  German.  The 
orthodox  Greek  represent  the  progress 
made  by  Rnssians  in  forty  five  j'cars  of 
occupation  and  after  immense  confisca- 
tions. The  Jews  arc  a  class  apart,  vho 
have  been  oppressed  in  turn  by  both  Polc^ 
and  Russians,  and  have  hitherto  wiili 
marrelons  astuteneaB  always  found  them- 
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selves  on  the  stronger  side  in  the  various 
ware  which  have  devasted  the  country. 
They  have  gone  on  multiplying  under  op- 
pression; and  although  legally  incapaci- 
tated from  possessing  landed  property, 
have  by  the  power  of  the  purse  immense 
influence,  being  mortgagers  in  possession 
on  numerous  Targe  estates ;  in  fact,  they 
are  the  virtual  managers  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  landed  property  in  the 
kingdom,  notwithstanding  that  there  has 
always  been  a  strong  feeling  of  hostility 
between  them  and  the  Poles. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features, 
therefore,  of  this  present  agitation  has 
been  the  publication  of  a  circular  ad- 
dressed by  the  Chief  Rabbi  and  the  Jew- 
ish Consistory  at  Warsaw  to  their  co-re- 
ligionists throughout  Poland  and  Russia, 
where  in  the  Lithuanian  provinces  they 
are  fully  as  numerous  as  in  the  kingdom. 
By  this  open  act  the  Jews  break  finally 
with  the  Russiau  Government  and  espouse 
the  cause  of  oppressed  Polish  nationality. 
The  document  itself  is  so  remarkable,  and 
exposes  their  grievances  so  clearly,  that 
we  give  it  in  extenso  : 

**  In  the  name  of  the  Immortal  God  of  Israe], 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  our  community. 

"  To  our  brother  Israelites,  children  of  Po- 
land. 

**  Doubtless  the  intelligence  of  the  events 
which  liave  taken  place  during  the  last  week 
has  reached  you«  either  verbally  or  through  the 
newspapers.  Though  far  away,  no  doubt  you 
saw,  like  ourselves,  who  were  eye-witnesses,  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  these  occurrences.  God 
spake,  and  it  was  don&  Let  us,  then,  praise 
the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  who  has  filled  our 
breasts  with  the  hope  that  the  hour  of  liberty 
and  of  our  deliverance  from  an  oppressive  yoke 
will  ultimately  arrive. 

"Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  1831,  dur- 
ing which  more  than  one  hundred  enactments 
respecting  the  Jews  have  been  published  by 
the  Government,  not  one  of  which  contained 
any  alleviations  of  our  sufferings,  but  rather 
tended  to  increase  our  oppression.  Of  all  who 
profess  our  religion  throughout  Europe,  we  are 
the  only  ones  who  groan  under  the  barbarism 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  number  of  Jewish 
taxes  are  innumerable,  and  our  means  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood  are  more  and  more  limited 
(Uily. 

*^  You  are  aware  that  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  I.  of  glorious  memory  we  were  granted 
equal  rights  with  the  rest  of  our  countrymen, 
provided  we  shared  in  military  conscription ; 
in  that  case  all  special  taxes  on  us  were  to  be 
removed,  as,  for  instance,  the  tax  on  meat, 
{Jco8zeme^)  and  the  humiliating  mode  of  levying 
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the  capitation,  called  tagseUl,  also  all  restric- 
tions as  to  our  residences  in  towns,  and  every 
function  of  our  life.  But  since  1843  thousands 
of  our  children  have  perished  in  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  and  where  is  the  liberty  that  was 
grant^  us?  The  government  officials  rule 
over  us,  treating  us  like  slaves,  and  trampling 
us  under  foot  like  worms. 

"  When,  fifteen  years  ago,  an  order  was 
issued  to  change  the  Jewish  dress,  what  means 
were  employed  to  carry  it  out?  Old  men  were 
dragged  along  the  streets  like  dogs,  and  there 
were  no  limits  to  the  brutality  of  the  police. 
None  but  vile  men  could  carry  out  such  barba- 
rous orders,  while  men  with  conscience  and 
good  faith  look  at  it  with  horror.  Why  were 
such  atrocities  unknown  before  1881?  Because 
before  that  time  all  offices  were  filled  by  virtu- 
ous men,  who  loved  their  country  and  cared  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  present  of- 
ficials, with  few  exceptions,  are  degraded  men, 
who  neither  love  their  country  nor  its  people. 

"  Nine  years  back  the  marshals  of  the  nobil- 
ity, in  their  anxiefy  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, presented  some  plans  of  reform  respecting 
us  to  the  Government,  which  we  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing,  but  they  remained  without 

"When  God  called  Alexander  IL  to  the 
throne,  a  sovereign  known  throughout  Europe 
for  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  kind  inter- 
est he  takes  in  the  welfare  of  his  people,  we 
hoped  light  would  shine  upon  us ;  but,  alas  I 
the  darkness  is  still  unbroken,  because  our  foes 
are  surrounded  by  men  who  are  as  great  ene- 
mies to  Poland  as  themselves,  and  persecutors 
of  the  Jews,  and  who  do  not  cease  to  blacken 
and  calumniate  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  monarchy. 
When  at  last  we  were  called  upon  by  the  Empe- 
ror to  express  our  demands  for  alleviation,  and 
our  petition  reached  the  monarch,  the  calumnies 
heaped  upon  us  were  still  greater  than  have 
been  known  since  the  time  of  Haman. 

**  Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  no  favorable 
opinion  was  produced  in  our  defense.  Several 
high-minded  men  in  the  Government,  good 
Poles,  loving  without  distinction  all  children  of 
the  country,  raised  their  voices  in  our  behalf; 
but  it  was  like  the  voice  in  the  desert,  for  they 
were  outnumbered  by  the  anti -patriotic  clique. 
All  these  facts  are  well  known  to  us  who  live 
on  the  spot  But  this  is  not  all :  bad  faith  was 
carried  so  far  that  no  means  were  spared  to 
create  dissensions  in  the  country  in  order  to 
weaken  its  vital  strength.  Endeavors  were 
made  by  means  of  the  press  to  raise  the  enmity 
of  the  gentry  against  the  Jews,  and  through 
this  to  curtail  our  means  of  subsistence.  To 
create  disunion  they  did  not  hesitate  to  employ 
religious  fanaticism;  thus,  three  years  ago, 
on  the  eve  of  Doomsday,  the  excited  Christian 
population  in  the  town  of  Turk  ravaged  the 
synagogue,  tore  the  garments  used  for  the  cere- 
monies, and  profaned  our  sanctuary.  When 
the  Jews  appealed  to  the  Government  against 
this  outrage,  do  you  recollect  the  answer  they 
received?     That  in  the  new  penal  code  no 
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tnention  is  made  of  Jewish  temples.  As  long 
as  Poland  has  existed  no  such  abomination  was 
ever  heard  of. 

*'Now  look  at  the  true  spirit  of  this  nation. 

'*  It  scarcely  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  its 
priests  in  all  the  churches  proolaimed  love  and 
brotherly  feeling  for  us,  acknowledging  UB  as 
the  children  of  the  country  which  we  have  in- 
habited during  eight  centimes. 

"  Brother  Israelites  I  'Be  full  of  courage  and 
manly  feeling  1  Let  us  fireely  clasp  the  fraternal 
hand  which  is  held  out  to  us.  We  have  seen 
the  first  men  of  the  land  side  by  side  with  our 
clergy,  accompanying  to  their  last  home  the  vic- 
tims  whose  innocent  blood  flowed  in  the  streets 
of  our  cify;  one  hundred  thousand  men  of 
every  persuasion  followed  hand  in  hand,  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  reconciliation. 

**"  When  men  of  trust  had  to  be  chosen  to 
form  the  honorable  Council,  our  Rabbi  and  ser- 
eral  other  Jews  were  among  them.  Who  could 
have  dreamed  of  this  a  short  time  back  ?  In 
our  supposed  enemies  we  found  sincere  friends. 
'  It  was  not  foroe,  but  my  spirit  that  did  it,' 
said  God.  *  God  thus  willed  it,  filling  generous 
men  with  courage  to  speak  for  us,  and  silencing 
the  enemies  of  Poland,  who  sowed  enmity 
among  her  children.' 

**  We  implore  you,  brethren,  that  you  will,  in 
common  and  with  zeal,  show  your  gratitude  to 
our  fellow-countrymen,  and  aid  them  in  all 
their  noble  exertions,  for  their  good  is  our 
good 

**  Hasten  to  affix  your  names  to  the  address 
which  is  presented  to  the  Emperor.  The  Mon- 
arch is  anxious  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
wishes  of  our  country.  Let  us  raise  our  voice 
in  cpmmon  with  our  countrymen.  We  trust 
that  you  will  listen  to  us,  and  will  sincerely 
join  with  them  for  the  common  good.  It  is  the 
only  true  way  to  improve  our  condition.  He 
who  is  wise  will  see  that  by  these  means  and  no 
other  can  the  good  of  our  country  be  attained. 
Prove  yourselves  men,  and  God  will  be  with 
you." 

Can  this  deliberate  act  of  the  leading 
men  of  an  oppressed  race  of  a  million  or 
more  of  his  subjects  be  considered  by  the 
Emperor  as  un  erUrainement — ^an  ^^  act  of 
impulse,"  or  is  it  not  rather  a  solemn  de- 
nunciation of  that  "regular  progress" 
which  the  Emperor  declares  it  is  '^  bis  in> 
variable  desire  to  maintain  ?" 

While  these  events  were  passing  in 
Poland,  the  Emperor  was  legislating  in 
Petersburg,  and  at  length  a  special  com- 
missioner, M.  Eamicki,  arrived  at  War- 
saw with  an  Imperial  ukase,  containing 
the  so-called  concessions  of  Government, 
which,  under  the  Viceroy,  he  was  charged 
to  explain  and  put  in  force. 

This  ukase,  which  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  charter  or  constitution,  is  not  the  first 


of  the  kind  which  has  been  published  to 
regnlate  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Emperor  Nicolas,  in  1832,  im- 
mediately after  the  suppression  of  the 
revolution,  was  also  seized  with  a  desire 
for  legislation,  and  produced  an  organic 
statute,  which,  so  far  as  the  administration 
is  concerned,  was  nearly  synonymous  with 
the  present  effort  of  Alexander  11. 

In  the  performance  of  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  a  ^^  Council  of  Administration^' 
was  established,  composed  of  governmeat 
nominees,  presided  over  by  the  Viceroy, 
with  powers  to  discuss  projects  of  law, 
the  budget,  etc. 

By  the  present  decree,  this  council  is 
abolished,  and  a  ^^  Council  of  State"  nom* 
inated  precisely  in  the  same  way  and 
with  precisely  similar  powers.  The  only 
change  is,  that  certain  classes  are  named 
from  which  the  selection  of  councilors 
may  be  made,  and  one  of  these  contains 
the  elective  head  of  the  Credit  Foncier 
Society,  now  Count  Andro  Zamoiski,  the 
most  popular  and  one  of  the  most  able 
men  in  tne  country.  The  mere  mention 
of  this  possible  elective  nominee  has  been 
received  as  a  concession,  although  tbc 
decree  does  not  make  him  an  ex^Jjkio 
member  of  the  council. 

The  decree  further  enacts  departments! 
councils,  as  did  the  organic  statute  of 
1832,  and  municipal  councils  in  the  chief 
towns  to  manage  municipal  afifairs. 

This  latter  is  the  only  real  concession 
contained  in  this  new  charter,  which  other- 
wise seems  an  entire  work  of  superero- 
gation, as  the  organic  statute  of  Nicolss 
IS  still  the  law  of  the  land  and  has  never 
been  repealed.  It  is  true  that  it  has  never 
been  put  in  force.  Prince  Paskiewiich, 
afler  he  had  subdued  the  country,  would 
never  intrust  the  power  of  discussioa 
even  to  government  nominees.  Such  a 
course  he  considered  might  have  been 
inconvenient.  What  security  therefore 
have  the  Poles  that  the  new  charter  msj 
not  be  burked  in  a  similar  manner,  es\^ 
cially  as  its  publication  was  accompaziied 
by  an  address  from  the  Viceroj,  threaten- 
ing evil-disposed  persons  exciting  disturh- 
ances  in  the  streets  with  the  strong  hand 
of  force,  to  be  repealed  immediately  sft 
erwards,  in  the  presence  of  a  slight  agi- 
tation on  Easter  Monday,  the  great  popn^ 
lar  holiday  of  the  year,  by  «in  address  as 
conciliatory  as  the  previous  one  had  been 
offensive  ? 

We  naturally  inquire  what  most  be  the 
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end  of  these  vacillations  on  the  part  of 
GovernmeDt.  The  people  acquire  confi- 
dence by  receiving  constant  concessions, 
however  small,  as  the  result  of  amtation  ; 
and  probably  no  surer  mode  of  inducing 
acts  of  violence  could  be  invented  than  a 
series  of  governmental  acts  intended  to 
overcome  excitement,  and  their  successive 
withdrawal.  This  course  must  lead  the 
people  to  conceive  exaggerated  ideas  of 
their  own  power  and  of  tho  weakness  of 
their  opponents.  In  the  mean  time 
troops  have  been  concentrated  on  War- 
saw, and  we  are  assured  there  are  not  less 
than  thirty-two  thousand  men  at  present 
in  that  unhappy  city,  which  lies  completely 
under  the  fire  of  the  guns  of  the  citadel 
built  by  Nicolas  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
habitants for  the  avowed  purpose  of  in- 
timidation. 

Can  any  greater  mark  of  respect  for 
the  prowess  and  valor  of  a  nation  be 
shown  than  that  of  bringing  up  thirty- 
two  thousand  men  to  keep  a  disarmed 
city  in  order  which  contains  only  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages,  and  therefore  num- 
bering probably  not  much  more  than  an 
eqaal  number  of  able-bodied  men?  Such 
an  act  shows  the  nature  of  the  tenure  un- 
der which  the  Russian  Emperor  considers 
that  he  holds  the  country.  These  thirty- 
two  thousands  troops  are  only  a  portion 
of  those  who  are  distributed  throughout 
the  country ;  and  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  at  the  present  moment  not  less  than 
four  out  of  the  eight  corps  of  which  the 
Russian  European  army  is  composed  are 
occupied  on  the  Russian  European  fron- 
tier trom  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  in 
watching  the  Poles,  and  in  observation  on 
the  events  going  on  in  Hungary. 

Europe,  therefore,  receives  an  addition- 
al guarantee,  if  such  were  wanting,  of 
the  inability  of  Russia  to  adopt  any  other 
policy  than  that  of  non-intervention  be- 
yond her  own  frontier.  We  ourselves 
are  of  those,  however,  who  have  long 
since  lost  all  apprehension  of  a  different 
policy  in  Europe  on  the  part  of  Russia. 
The  lesson  she  received  in  the  late  war, 
the  consequent  condition  of  her  finances, 
the  reduction  of  her  army,  the  serf-eman- 
cipation question,  the  difficulty  of  con- 
sciiption  before  the  serf  question  shall  be 
definitively  settled — a  difficulty  which  the 
Government  has  not  dared  to  face  since 
the  Crimean  war — all  these  are  guaran- 
tees for  non-intervention  abroad. 


The  internal  condition  of  Russia  her- 
self also  is  such  as  to  cause  much  uneasi- 
ness to  her  most  loyal  and  devoted  sons* 
There  is  a  growing  dissatisfaction  among 
the  nobles,  who  do  not  wish  to  see  tho 
sacrifices  they  are  called  upon  to  make 
for  the  establishment  of  their  seifs  turned 
to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  camaiilla 
which  form  the  entourage  of  the  Emperor, 
or  of  the  bureaucratic  class  who  fill  all  the 
offices  of  Government.  As  yet  tho  fear 
of  the  peasants  has  tended  to  keep  the 
nobility  quiet ;  but  soon  the  causes  for  tho 
antagonism  of  these  two  classes  will  have 
disappeared,  and  each  will  then  attribute 
its  grievances  not  unjustly  to  Goveiii- 
ment. 

It  is  then  that  troubles  may  be  expect- 
ed in  Russia,  and  an  upheaving  of  the 
masses  which  may  not  improbably  shake 
the  Romanofi"  family  from  the  seat  of 
power  to  which  the  will  of  the  nation 
i*aised  it.  Already  are  complaints  heard 
from  Russians  of  the  vast  expense  the 
country  is  put  to  for  the  establishment  of 
the  numerous  and  increasing  branches  of 
the  Imperial  family,  and  by  the  extreme 
prodigality  of  some  of  its  members,  all  of 
which  is  defrayed  upon  a  simple  order  of 
the  Emperor,  without  any  reference  to 
the  nation.  The  nobles  also  attribute  the 
present  difficulties  of  the  serf  question 
entirely  to  bad  legislation  on  the  part  of 
former  chie&  of  the  House  of  Romanofi; 
and  forgetful  that  they  have  participated 
in  the  crime  of  enslaving  tneir  fellow- 
countrymen,  are  but  too  willing  to  cast 
all  the  blame  of  the  position  on  the  Impe- 
rial family. 

The  array,  also,  are  by  no  means  con- 
tented. It  groans  under  its  loss  of  pres- 
tige during  the  late  war,  and  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  all  ranks  censure  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  "  gross  deception'^ 
practiced  upon  them  by  the  late  Emperor, 
who  sacrificed  all  other  interests  in  the 
nation  to  that  of  the  army,  and  led  them 
to  believe  that  they  were  the  first  and 
most  powerful  army  in  the  world — a  delu- 
sion which  was  most  painfully  dispelled 
when  they  came  into  contact  with  more 
civilized  nations,  and  were  beaten  by  mod- 
ern inventions  in  arms,  of  the  existence  of 
which  they  had  little  conception,  and  by 
the  march  of  civilization  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  means  of  transpoit. 

This  great  fact  has  even  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  who  begin 
no  longer  to  regard  the  Emperor  as  for- 
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merly,  as  a  Providence  of  a  high  order — 
so  high  as  often  in  their  imaginations  to 
precede  in  power  and  dignity  their  Crea- 
tor and  God. 

These  signs  of  coming  troubles  are  well 
known  to  Kussians.  Russian  authors  are 
found  who  boldly  expose  them ;  but  from 
the  difficulties  of  the  language  their  works 
are  little  known  in  Western  Europe.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  a  work  like  De  Cus- 
tine's,  or  La  Verite  sur  U  Mussie^  by  Prince 
Dolgoroukow,  receives  publicity,  and  re- 
veals to  astonished  Europe  a  state  of  things 
but  faintly  conceived,  and  which  Europe 
is  loth  to  believe  as  a  true  statement  of 
the  condition  of  a  country  within  her  own 
limits,  and  which  all  the  other  powers 
have  treated  with  respect  and  awe. 
After  a  residence,  however,  of  some  years 
in  the  country,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press our  firm  belief  in  every  word  in 
Prince  Dolgoroukow's  book,  and  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  study  of  all  those  who 
wish  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  Czar's  dominions. 

Another  serious  difficulty  which  the 
Czar  has  to  deal  with  in  the  settlement  of 
the  great  questions  which  the  march  of 
events  has  forced  upon  him,  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  with  which  his  brother 
emperor  in  Austria  has  to  contend,  only 
in  the  case  of  Russia  it  may  be  expected 
to  be  somewhat  more  aggravated.  We 
mean  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  almost 
impossibility,  of  finding  men  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  great  reforms  which 
have  been  commenced.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  and  suicidal  faults  of  a  bureau- 
cratic government  that  the  governing 
class  work  in  grooves  and  ruts,  from 
which  they  can  not  extricate  themselves ; 
they  are  brought  up  to  look  upon  Govern- 
ment as  perfect,  and  to  dread  all  rcsj)onsi- 
bility  not  clearly  defined  by  rule.  As  a 
consequence  they  have  narrow  and  re- 
stricted views,  and  are  incapable  of 
adapting  themselves  to  great  and  rapid 
changes. 

In  despotic  countries  there  is  little  room 
for  selection  ;  the  Government  seek  coun- 
sel from  the  bureaucratic  class ;  there  is 
little  or  no  infusion  of  new  blood ;  and 
as  a  consequence,  finding  themselves  una- 
ble to  compete  with  the  men  who  rise  to 
the  surface  by  popular  acclamation,  and 
fearful  of  being  supplanted,  they  have  re- 
course to  the  only  power  they  arc  capa- 
ble of  comprehending.  Military  organiz- 
ation and  reaction  therefore  ensues. 


Such  has  been  the  case  in  unhappy 
Warsaw  at  the  present  moment.  Perfect 
tranquillity  was  maintained  by  an  extem- 
porized organization  of  civil  police  under 
the  management  of  a  committee  of  citi- 
zens. The  military,  which  includes  near- 
ly all  Russians,  having  been  withdrawn, 
there  was  no  cause  for  a  disturbance  of 
the  peace.  Popular  leaders  began  to  rise 
to  the  surface,  and  encouraged  by  the 
Government,  had  assumed  positions  before 
the  people  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  bureaucracy.  The  Govern- 
ment yielded  to  the  movement ;  and  Eu- 
rope was  astonished  by  a  circular  an- 
nouncing the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
Czar ;  but  a  change  comes  suddenly  over 
the  scene. 

A  large  armed  force  has  been  gradaal* 
ly  assembling  round  the  devoted  city, 
brought  in  by  stealth  in  small  detach- 
ments at  night ;  and  the  old  class  of  reac- 
tionists resume  their  sway ;  and  a  fresh 
massacre  of  unarmed  citizens — attempted 
to  be  justified  to  Europe  by  an  announce- 
ment of  the  Viceroy  that  it  was  caused  by 
"  stones  having  been  thrown  at  tlie 
troops" — at  once  crushes  all  agitation. 
A  decree  is  inscribed  in  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  threatening  military  executiou, 
and  placing  the  people  entirely  iu  the 
hands  of  the  military  ;  and  the  old  riffime 
of  Nicolas  is  resumed. 

The  Poles,  however,  have  learned  one 
more  lesson.  They  were  inclined  to  re- 
pose confidence  in  the  present  Emj)cror 
and  his  Government,  but  have  now  been 
taught  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb: 
"  Gratez  le  Husse  et  voua  trouvez  le  Co- 
saque.^^  The  Russian  is  always  the  same. 
They  can  have  no  hope  from  their  con- 
nection with  Russia ;  and  the  best  will  of 
the  best  intentioned  sovereign  the  world 
ever  saw  would  be  powerless  to  chan^^o 
the  nature  of  the  oppression  under  whicL 
they  groan. 

Where,  then,  is  the  hope  of  Poland  ? 
Her  future  lies  in  the  future  of  Ru^^i:). 
She  is  powerless  with  her  ten  or  twelve 
millions  to  resist  fifty  millions  of  Rusaaiti 
organized  in  one  army ;  therefore  we  coi>- 
gratulate  the  Poles  that  they  are  dis- 
armed, as  the  bloodshed  of  a  civil  war 
would  be  all  lost  and  a  crime.  Polar.«i 
must  not,  therefore,  allow  herself  to  bt 
run  away  with  by  the  example  of  Italj 
and  Hungary. 

In  each  of  those  countries  the  opprc*=s- 
ing  power  was  numerically  inferior,  aj  U 
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depended  only  on  the  cohesion  of  hetero- 
geneous masses  ready  to  disperse  into 
their  original  elements ;  whereas  the  pow- 
er of  Russia  is  on  the  side  of  numbers, 
aud  her  masses  are  almost  homogeneous. 

Poland  must,  therefore,  quietly  abide 
her  time,  free  from  conspiracy,  but  stand- 
ing on  her  rights ;  thus  she  will  excite  the 
sympathy  of  Europe ;  and  having  proved 
hy  peaceful  remonstrance,  and  by  a  dis- 
play of  order  and  good  sense  under  se- 
vere trials,  her  capacity  for  self-govera- 
ment,  the  day  will  assuredly  come  when 
disturbances  and  revolution  in  Russia  will 
loosen  the  iron  grasp  in  which  she  is 
held;  and  perhaps  even  Russians  them- 
selves will  then  see  that  a  discontented 
people,  speaking  a  different  language,  pro- 
fessmg  a  different  religion,  and  imbued 
with  ideas  which  prevent  amalgamation, 
are  an  element  of  weakness  and  expense, 
and  will  be  only  too  glad  to  allow  of  a  re- 
constitution  of  her  former  rival  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  State. 

Such  ideas  are  already  entertained  by 
many  thinking  Russians  not  in  the  bu- 
reaucratic class,  and  who  therefore  do  not 
look  upon  Poland  as  a  place  for  employ- 
ment and  for  acquiring  wealth,  but  who 
have  a  patriotic  regard  for  the  true  wel- 
fare of  their  country,  independent  of  all 
personal  considerations.  Reforms  and  rev 
olutions  may  bring  these  men  to  power, 
and  then  their  opinions  will  gain  ground 
with  their  fellow-countrymen.  For  our- 
selves, we  look  upon  the  position  of  Po- 
land with  a  strong  belief  in  her  future, 
and  with  a  hope  that  by  the  good  sense 
of  the  people,  their  submission  to  their 
natural  chiefs,  and  by  their  own  efforts, 
independent  of  foreign  intrigue  and  inter- 
vention, which  have  always  been  the 
ciu-se  and  ruin  of  their  country,  but  sus- 
tained by  the  moral  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  Western  Europe,  they  will  at 
length  resume  their  natural  position  in  the 
European  family. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have 
received  details  of  the  dreadful  massacre 
of  the  eighth  of  April.  It  appears  that 
the  Government  determined  on  resuming 
tiie  management  of  the  police,  taking  it 
OHt  of  the  hands  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties who  had  been  extemporized  after  the 
massacre  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  Febru- 
Aiy,  and  who  since  then  had  maintained 
perfect  order  and  quiet  by  means  of  spe- 
cial cunsftablcs  appointed  for  the  nonce. 


On  the  sixth  of  April  this  unpopular  and 
unnecessary  measure  was  followed  by  one 
still  more  unpopular,  and  than  which  none 
could  have  been  conceived  calculated  to 
produce  a  greater  amount  of  irritation 
and  just  dissatisfaction.  The  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  dissolved  by  a  decree 
of  the  Emperor  and  King,  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  its  interference  in  things  beyond 
its  province.  Considering  its  foundation 
by  a  special  decree  of  the  Emperor,  the 
position  it  had  acquired,  its  extent,  and 
the  veneration  in  which  its  president,  the 
Count  Andre  Zamoiski,  and  its  leading 
members,  are  deservedly  held  throughout 
the  country ;  considering  also  that  the  so- 
called  concessions  of  the  Emperor  were 
only  on  paper  and  had  not  as  yet  been 
realized,  that  every  act  of  the  Society  had 
been  done  in  broad  daylight  with  the  en- 
tire cognizance  and  full  concurrence  of 
the  Government,  and  that  the  Society  was 
not  in  session,  it  seems  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  complete  act  of  folly  than  its 
dissolution. 

This  was  immediately  followed,  on  Sun- 
day, the  7th,  by  peaceful  demonstrations, 
limited  to  assemblages  of  the  people  at 
the  cemetery  where  the  victims  of  the 
27th  of  February  had  been  interred,  in 
front  of  the  building  where  the  sittings 
of  the  Society  had  been  held,  and  in  front 
of  the  house  of  Count  Zamoiski,  their 
"Father,"  as  they  affectionately  called 
him,  and  lastly,  before  the  Viceroy's  palace. 

At  the  latter  place  the  military  were 
drawn  up  for  the  protection  of  the  palace  ; 
but  the  people  being  without  arms,  and 
only  desiring  to  have  their  opinion  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  Society  made  known 
to  the  Prince,  good  order  was  not  dis- 
turbed, the  military  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  people  disperaed  peaceably — only  to 
renew  their  demonstration  on  a  larger 
scale  on  Monday,  the  8th,  which  happened 
to  be  a  holiday  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  therefore  one  in  which  the 
whole  population  were  in  the  streets. 

Encouraged  by  the  mode  of  their  recep* 
tion  on  the  previous  evening,  the  populace 
assembled  in  crowds  in  the  large  open 
space  in  front  of  theViceroy's  palace,  which, 
as  before,  was  surrounded  by  troops.        ^ 

Men,  women,  and  children,  all  unarmed, 
fearlessly  approached  the  ti'oops,  and  were 
even  exchanging  jokes  with  them,  when 
they  were  summoned  to  disperse  by  beat 
of  drum.  Immediately  up  went  three 
signal  rockets,  and  the  troops  came  pour- 
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ing  iDto  the  town,  taking  ap  pre-arranged 
positions  in  all  the  open  spaces  and  main 
thoroughfares,  and  then  commenced  the 
wanton  butchery  by  the  Czar's  soldiers  of 
his  unarmed  defenseless  Polish  subjects, 
whom  in  his  rescript  not  three  weeks 
before  he  had  declared  to  be  '^  equally  ob- 
jects of  his  care"  with  his  Russian  subjects. 
A  severe  punishment  was  being  adminis- 
tered as  a  mark  of  ffaternal  affection.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  forty  of  his  Po- 
lish subjects  were  killed  or  have  died  of 
their  wounds,  and  several  hundred  more 
were  wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  troops. 

The  reason  assigned  by  the  Viceroy  in 
justification  of  this  atrocious  crime  is,  that 
the  people  had  pelted  the  troops  with 
stones.  This  allegation  we  believe  to  be 
altogether  false.  As  an  act  of  desperation 
after  the  firing  had  commenced,  a  few 
stones  might  have  been  thrown  ;  and  one 
soldier  was  killed  by  a  student,  who,  seeing 
his  fellow-student  stretched  dead  by  his 
side,  rushed  on  his  murderer,  wrenched 
his  bayonet  from  his  musket,  and  stabbed 
him  on  the  spot.* 

The  real  reason  unquestionably  was, 
that  representations  had  been  made  to  the 
Viceroy  of  the  demoralizing  effects  upon 
the  troops  of  allowing  them  to  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  people  and  exposed  to 
their  jeers  and  insults  without  acting ;  and 
General  Melinkoff,  Commandant  de  la 
Place,  had  been  placed  in  arrest  for  not 
having  used  force  on  the  Sunday  evening 
against  the  crowd  when  they  assembled 
before  the  Society's  building. 

The  Viceroy  also  was  becoming  uneasy 
at  the  news  which  arrived  from  the  coun- 
try districts  of  similar  demonstrations  ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  heard  by  telegraph 
of  the  abandonment  of  his  post  by  the 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  receired 
details  from  Warsaw  of  this  brutal  massacre.  From 
one  of  our  letters  we  extract  the  following  passage : 
*^  AU  testimony,  too,  goes  to  show  that  the  massacre 
was  pre-arranged.  It  has  since  transpired  that  on  the 
Sunday  night  there  was  a  kind  of  council  of  war  held 
in  the  Castle.  The  matter  was  then  and  there  de- 
bated and  settled.  I  rejoice,  however,  to  be  able  to 
flay,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  some  voices 
were  raised  against  such  a  fell  deed  of  blood.  It  is  said 
that  General  laprandi,  General-in-Chief  of  the  corps 
d^armet  at  present  stationed  in  Poland,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  it,  as  also  the  military  governor  of  the 
town,  General  Paniutin.  The  colonel  of  a  regiment 
stationed  in  the  castle,  when  informed  by  the  prince 
(Gortohakoff)  on  the  Monday  morning  what  would 
be  required  of  him  in  the  evening  refused  to  obey, 
and  on  retiring  to  his  own  quarters  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  castle  shot  himseIC*'  This  letter  will 
be  found  entire  in  the  Hmes  of  25th  April 


Governor  of  Lublin,  and  his  surrender  of 
the  administration  into  the  hands  of  the 
bishop  and  gentry. 

The  ferocity  of  this  massacre  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  seizure  of  the  dead  and 
wounded.  Soldiers  were  sent  through  the 
town  on  the  night  of  the  8th  to  ravii»h 
from  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  friends, 
not  only  the  bodies  of  their  dead  victims, 
but  the  living  and  innocent  wounded,  who 
were  inhumanly  hurried  off  as  prisoners 
to  the  fortresses,  there  to  linger  and  suffer 
unwatched  by  the  tender  care  of  their  re- 
latives, who  in  their  turn  are  left  in  an 
agony  of  intolerable  despair.  It  is  Rus- 
sian officers  who  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury have  the  honor  of  having  discovered 
this  exquisitely-refined  system  of  torture. 

The  lirst  massacres  of  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary have  already  taken  effect  in  causing 
demonstrations  in  Kieff,  the  ancient  and 
sacred  capital  of  Russia,  which  are  report- 
ed to  have  been  suppressed  by  a  similar 
massacre  of  its  citizens.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  second  and  more  extensive 
massacre  has  been  the  resignation  of  ihe 
principal  men  in  the  Government  of  Polaixl, 
including  all  the  chief  members  of  the 
Council  of  Administration,  both  RnssiaDs 
and  Poles.  Governors  of  provinces  have 
also  resigned,  and  it  yet  remains  to  he 
seen  what  will  be  the  effect  in  Russia  itself 
beyond  the  Polish  frontier. 

For  our  own  part,  we  believe  that  these 
massacres  will  nasten  events  in  Russia, 
and  that  ere  long  the  Czar  will  regret  not 
having  taken  the  only  means  which  were 
open  to  him,  and  which,  in  the  temper  of 
the  Poles  and  with  the  credit  of  his  name 
for  "good  intentions,"  would  have  boo- 
ceeded  in  tranquilizing  the  country  and 
making  it  even  loyal.  These  were,  to 
have  set  aside  the  bureaucracy,  to  have 
sent  for  the  President  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  and  through  him  and  the  Com- 
mittee elaborated  some  measure  which 
would  have  satisfied  the  just  but  by  no 
means  exorbitant  demands  of  the  people. 
If  this  vile  act  has  been  done  by  his  snh- 
ordinates,  the  Emperor  may  even  now  re- 
pudiate it,  and  by  removing  its  perpetra- 
tors enter  upon  a  conciliatory  course.  V 
not,  we  fear  that  his  reign  will  be  stained  hy 
a  course  of  confiscations  and  banishments 
similar  to  those  which  have  outraged  Eu- 
rope since  1 83 1 .  It  were  well  that  he  should 
avoid  this  sad  alternative.  The  House  of 
Romanoff  has  too  many  black  spots  in  iti 
annals  to  risk  the  addition  of  more. 
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HAIL-STORMS     AND     THEIR     PHENOMENA. 


Fbw  occurrences  in  all  the  range  of  at- 
mospherical phenomena  are  more  calculat- 
ed to  excite  terror  and  awaken  curiosity 
than  hail-storms.  The  dazzling  and  infre- 
quent meteor  and  aerolite  derives  an  in- 
terest of  its  own  from  its  brief  splendor, 
the  mystery  of  its  origin,  and  the  wonder 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
naturally  regard  bodies  that  seem  to  be 
fragments  of  the  formations  of  other 
worlds.  But  hail — a  phenomenon  of  the 
terrestrial  atmosphere,  like  the  thunder 
and  the  wind — is  not  the  less  remarkable 
for  being  familiar :  the  whirlwind  may  up- 
root the  oaks  that  have  stood  for  centu- 
ries, and  scatter  branches  like  autumn 
leaves,  but  a  hail-storm  is  oflen  more 
sweeping  in  its  desolation.  It  is  as  fatal 
as  the  hurricane,  and  as  awfal  as  the  thun- 
der-storm, and  often  more  destructive  to 
life ;  and  it  is  frequently  attended  by  cir- 
cumstances very  surprising  in  their  na- 
ture, and  exceedingly  difficult  of  explana- 
tion. 

In  the  Bible,  hail  is  frequently  mention- 
ed with  circumstances  of  terror,  as  an 
instance  of  divine  vengeance.  We  have 
not  only  the  plague  of  hail  that  smote  the 
land  of  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh,* 
but  in  the  flight  of  the  Amorites  we  read 
that 

"  The  Lord  cast  down  great  stones" 
{rnagnos  grandinis  lapides)  "  from  heav- 
en upon  them  unto  Azekah,  and  they  died : 
they  were  more  which  died  with  hail- 
stones than  they  whom  the  children  of 
Israel  slew  with  the  sword ."f 

In  the  prophetic,  as  well  as  in  the  his- 
torical books,  hail  is  frequently  mentioned ; 
and  it  is  alluded  to  in  many  places  by  the 
Royal  Psalmist ;  for  example : 

"The  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  the  Highest  gave  his  voice ;  hail- 
stones and  coals  of  fire."J 

'^  He  gave  up  their  cattle  also  to  the 
h^l,  and  their  flocks  to  hot  thunder- 
holt8.»§ 

*  Exodus  9  :  25.    f  Joshua  10  :  11. 
^Ps.  18:  18.    gFs.  78:48. 


"  He  gave  them  hail  for  rain,  and  flam- 
ing fire  in  their  land."* 

iBut  the  terrors  and  the  destructive 
power  of  the  hail-storm  do  not  need  illus- 
tration from  Scripture  or  from  history. 

Although  hail  destructive  to  animals 
and  vegetation  is  rarely  seen  in  climates 
not  bordering  on  the  tropics,  its  power  to 
destroy  life  is  frequently  witnessed  in  In- 
dia at  the  present  day.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  terrific  in  the  character 
of  the  tropical  hail-storms,  and  in  British 
India  the  average  size  of  the  hail-stones, 
and  the  masses  of  ice  that  have  occasion- 
ally fallen,  greatly  exceed  any  thing  known 
in  Europe. 

The  phenomena  of  hail-storms  are  man- 
ifested with  peculiar  frequency  and  m^g* 
nificence  in  the  East  Indies.  Dr.  George 
Buist,  of  Bombay,  w^ho  ^ave  much  atten- 
tion to  this  curious  subject,  prepared  an 
historical  list  of  sixty -one  remarkable 
hail-storms,  observed  from  the  year  1781 
to  1850,  which  was  communicated  by  Col- 
onel Sykes  to  the  British  Association.f 
Notices  of  many  hail-storms  are  preseived 
in  the  Asiatic  Journal  from  1816  to  1842, 
and  a  paper  on  hail-storms  in  India,  from 
1851  to  1855,  was  subsequently  contribut- 
ed by  Dr.  Buist  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  Association,^ 

From  a  review  of  these  Indian  observ- 
ations it  is  deduced  that  the  average 
maxima  of  hail-stones  is  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  in  circumference,  and  from  two 
to  four  ounces  in  weight;  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  hail  exceeds  the  size 
of  filberts,  whereas  in  Europe  it  does  not 
oflen  exceed  that  of  peas.  But  in  the  Indian 
hml^storms  the  stones  are  more  frequently 
accretions  of  ice  than  what  we  know  as 
hail-slones.  In  1822,  at  Bangalore,  bullocks 

•  Fs.  106  :  8«.  The  words  "  hcegle**  **  hagol- 
ston,'*  from  which  (It  is  hardly  neoessary  to  say)  the 
£ngiiah  words  aro  derived,  occur  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Psalter  givto  by  the  great  Earl  of  Arundel 
to  the  Royal  Society. 

I  Report  of  Sdinburgh  Meeting^  1861,  p.  48. 

^  Report  of  Qlatgow  Meeting^  1865,  p.  31. 
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were  killed  by  the  hail-stones,  which  the 
natives  declared  to  be  as  large  as  pump- 
kins ;  and  altliongh  it  was  in  the  scorching 
month  of  April,  some  of  the  hail-stones 
remained  on  the  third  day  after  they  fell, 
and  then  measured  three  inches  and  a 
half  in  thickness.  At  Rangpore,  in  May, 
1851,  the  stones  that  fell  were  as  large  as 
ducks'  eggs.  So,  too,  in  Bengal,  various 
officers,  in  describing  hail-storms  which 
they  saw,  declare  that  the  stones  were  as 
large  as  turkeys'  eggs.  At  Calcutta,  in 
April,  1829,  in  a  hail-storm  which  killed 
several  natives,  the  hail  fell  in  angular 
fragments  of  ice.  In  the  Himalayas, 
north  of  the  Peshawur,  in  a  storm  on  12th 
May,  1853,  the  ice  masses  were  globular 
and  compact,  and  many  were  upwards 
of  three  inches  in  diameter,  while  some 
were  nearly  a  foot  in  circumference.  And 
in  what  might  be  described  as  an  ice- 
storm,  which  fell  in  the  Lower  Himalaya 
on  the  11th  May,  1855,  the  hail  increased 
from  stones  of  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs 
to  that  of  cricket-balls. 

But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  masses 
of  ice  exceeding  a  hundred-weight  are 
recorded  to  have  fallen  on  four  occasions 
in  India.  Dr.  Buist*  sees  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  mass  of  ice  which  •  fell  at 
Seringapatam  in  the  time  of  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan was,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Hyne,}  as  large 
as  an  elephant,  and  took  three  days  to 
melt!  That  a  mass  of  hail-stones  may 
have  been  violently  swept  together  and 
congealed  into  such  an  enormous  block  is 
conceivable  enough,  but  it  is  hardly  credi- 
ble that  such  an  aggregation  can  have 
been  formed  in  the  air  and  have  actually 
f^illen,  unless,  indeed,  a  body  of  water 
like  that  in  a  water-spout  can  have  become 
frozen  in  its  fall.  Yet  it  seems  authenticat- 
ed that  in  April,  1838,  a  mass  of  hail 
stones,  cemented  in  one  block  measuring 
twenty  feet,  fell  at  Dharwar ;  that  imme- 
diately after  another  hail-storm  in  that 
locality,  a  mass  described  as  an  immense 
block  of  ice,  consisting  of  hail -stones 
frozen  together,  was  found ;  and  that  in 
1826  a  mass  of  ice  actually  fell  in  Can- 
deish  which  must  have  been  nearly  a  cubic 
yard  in  bulk  |  Astonishing  as  it  is  that 
such  ponderous  masses  can  have  been 
formed  in  the  air,  it  is  certainly  conceiva- 

*  See  his  oommanication  on  Indian  Hail  storms 
in  Rep.  of  Brit,  Assoc,  for  1861,  pt  43. 

{In  his  Tracts,  published  in  1814. 
Dr.  Bruist*s  communication  in  Rep,  of  Brit, 
AsMocfor  1852,  p.  32. 


ble  that  falling  hail-stones  may  have  been 
swept  into  a  mass  by  violent  whirlwinds 
or  eddies.  Hail-stones  of  great  size  but 
more  moderate  bulk  have  often  been 
found  to  be  aggregations.  Dr.  Buist 
accounts  for  the  larger  concretions  of  ice 
by  supposing  that  a  whirlwind  at  a  great 
height  swept  the  the  hail-stones  together, 
and  that  they  became  immensely  enlarged 
before  escaping  from  that  influence  and 
falling  on  the  earth. 

Neither  in  magnitude  nor  in  frequency 
of  occurrence  can  the  cognate  phenomena 
in  temperate  climates  be  paralleled  wiili 
these  marvels. 

In  only  one  instance  on  record  has  any 
similar  mass  of  ice  or  aggregation  of  hail- 
stones fallen  in  Great  Britain  :  in  Ross- 
shire,  in  August,  1849,  a  huge  mass  of  ice, 
twenty  feet  in  circumference,  is  described 
tohaA'e  fallen  like  an  aerolite  during  a 
thunder-storm.  But  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  ice  masses 
of  India  might  really  have  been  x)aralleled 
in  Britain  if  a  whirlwind,  or  the  kind  of 
agency  which  produces  the  water-spout, 
had  accompanied  the  hail-storm.  For 
example,  on  the  24th  July,  1818,*  in  a 
storm  which  passed  over  the  Orkneys, 
and  was  twenty  miles  in  length  ancf  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  ice  covered 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  nice  inches 
in  as  many  minutes. 

And,  to  come  nearer  home,  a  shower 
of  ice-stones,  which  might  really  be  de- 
scribed as  a  hail-spout^  fell  about  three 
years  ago  on  a  spot  among  the  hills  near 
Eslington  Park,  the  Northumberland  seal 
of  Lord  Ravens  worth.  Trustworthy  per 
sons  living  near  the  locus  in  quo  declared 
that  hail-stones  and  fragments  of  ice  of 
various  shapes  fell  in  a  great  heap,  and 
they  were  seen  in  a  mass  sufficient  to  fill 
many  baskets  upon  the  spot  sliortly  after- 
wards. 

But  the  largest  hail-stones  that  arc 
recorded  to  have  fallen  in  Great  Britiin 
or  in  any  part  of  Europe  have  very 
seldom  reached  dimensions  that  can  be 
compared  with  those  of  hail-stones  wit- 
nessed in  British  India.  In  a  storm  of 
hail  on  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  coast,  on 
the  17th  July,  1666,  hail -stones  were 
taken  up  some  of  which  were  as  large  as 
turkeys'  eggs,  others  measured  eight 
inches,  nine  inches,  and  a  foot  in  circnni- 
ference,   and   weighed  one  ounce  and  a 

*  Br.  Thomson's  Meteorology^  p.  175. 
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half.  The  htoil-stones  that  fell  in  a  storm 
on  the  Denbighshire  coast  in  1697,  were 
BO  heavy  that  they  not  only  plowed  up 
the  earth,  but  killed  lambs  and  a  mas- 
tiff, as  well  as  poultry  and  the  birds. 
Some  of  these  accretions  of  ice  weighed 
five  ounces,  and  the  force  with  which  they 
fell  showed  that  they  came  from  a  great 
height.  At  Hitchin,  on  the  4th  May, 
1797,  after  a  thunder-storm,  a  black  cloud 
suddenly  arose  in  the  south-west,  opposite 
to  the  wind,  and  was  immediately  follow- 
ed by  a  shower  of  hail-stones,  some  of 
which  measured  from  seven  to  fourteen 
inches  in  circumference.  At  Offley,  near 
the  extremity  of  the  storm,  a  young  man 
was  killed  by  the  hail-stones,  which  bruis- 
ed his  body  and  beat  out  one  of  his  eyes ; 
and  these  formidable  missiles  tore  up  the 
ground,  split  trees,  and  destroyed  the 
crops.  On  the  29th  June,  1820,  a  shower 
of  ice-stones,  accompanied  by  a  thunder- 
storm, fell  in  the  south-cast  part  of  the 
county  of  Mayo.  The  breadth  of  the 
hail-storm  did  not  exceed  half  a  mile,  but 
it  left  that  breadth  of  country  a  ruin. 
Some  of  the  stones  were  flat,  heavy,  and 
as  large  as  a  watch ;  the  greater  part  were 
larger  than  pigeons'  eggs  in  size  and  of  a 
similar  shape.  The  bog-turf  was  penetrat- 
ed by  them  as  if  by  shot.*  A  hail-atorm 
occurred  in  North  Staffordshire  on  the 
22d  July,  1857,  in  which  masses  of  ice  fell 
that  were  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.f 
This  storm  continued  for  half  an  hour, 
and  was  attended  by  gusts  of  wind  and 
by  thunder.  At  a  distance  of  four  miles 
a  violent  wind  blew  from  the  opposite 
quarter  about  the  same  time,  but  ho  rain 
or  hail  fell  there.  Other  .authentic  in- 
stances might  be  given  in  which  masses 
of  ice  have  fiillen  in  hail-storms  in  Britain 
weighing  from  four  to  nine  ounces,  and 
measuring  from  a  foot  to  fifteen  inches  in 
circumference.J  Again,  at  Lille,  on  the 
25th  May,  1686,  hail-stones  fell  which 
weighed  from  four  ounces  to  a  pound. 
But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances ; 
those  above  given  seem  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  that  have  been  recorded. 

The  different  forms  and  the  structure 
of  hail-stones  mvite  cunous  inquiry  not 
less  than  their  occasional  magnitude. 

The  forms  of  hail-stones  are  very  irre- 
gular.    Hail  in  Europe  is  generally  pear- 

•  Biadtw.  Edinb,  Mag.,  vol  vii.  p.  688. 
f  Report  of  Brit  Assoc.    Cheltenham  Meeting^ 
1867,  p.  39. 
X  Prof.  J.  F.  Daniell*fl  Elem.  of  MeUorol^  L  24. 


shaped ;  but  the  forms  vary.  Thus,  in  the 
storm  of  1797,  some  of  the  hail-stones  were 
round,  others  oval,  others  angular,  others 
flat ;  and  in  the  Denbighshire  storm  some 
were  round  and  others  semi-spherical.  In 
the  East  Indies,  too,  the  forms  of  the 
hail-stones  are  very  irregular.  Some  hail- 
stones of  angular  form  and  others  of  oval 
form  have  fallen  in  the  same  storm,  as  in 
1822  at  Bangalore ;  in  another  storm  they 
were  compact  and  spherical ;  while  in  the 
storm  at  Calcutta,  already  mentioned,  the 
hail-stones  are  described  to  have  been  an- 
gular masses  of  ice,  in  every  variety  of 
form,  but  quite  irregular.  Sometimes  the 
hail-stones  have  assumed  the  form  of  con- 
vex lenses."'  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned that  in  the  shower  of  ice  which  fell 
in  Mayo  in  1820,  some  of  the  stones  were 
as  flat,  large,  and  heavy  as  a  watch. 

The  structure  or  constitution  of  the 
hail-stones  differs  like  their  form  and  size, 
but  in  almost  all  cases  there  is  a  kernel  or 
nucleus,  white  and  opaque,  which  often 
appears  to  be  a  mere  noccule  of  snow. 
When  the  hail-stone  is  large,  it  is  gene- 
rally found  to  consist  of  a  nucleus  of  frozen 
snow  coated  with  ice,  and  sometimes  with 
alternate  layers  of  ice  and  6now,f  but  al- 
ways with  an  icy  transparent  surface.  In 
the  storm  on  the  Denbighshire  coast,  some 
of  the  hail-stones  were  smooth,  others 
embossed  and  crenated,  and  the  ice  was 
very  hard  and  transparent.  The  hail-stones 
that  fell  in  the  storm  in  North  Stafford- 
shire are  described  to  have  had  nodulated 
nuclei  containing  particles  of  air,  and  ex- 
ternally to  these  were  formed  irregular 
conglomerations  of  ice,  looking  like  a  mass 
of  imperfect  but  transparent  crystals.  In 
the  storm  on  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
coast  the  hail-stones  were  white,  smooth 
on  the  surface,  and  shining  within.  The 
concentric  strata  round  the  opaque  nucleus 
have  generally  all  the  transparency  of 
common  ice.  In  the  hail-stones  that  fell  at 
Serampore,  which  were  larger  than  hens' 
effgs,  the  nucleus  was  observed  to  bo 
vmiter  than  the  exterior.  Almost  all 
large  hailstones  that  have  fallen  in  In- 
dia were  found  to  contain  a  nucleus  which 
appeared  to  be  of  snow,  or  what  resem- 
bled a  small  opaque  hail-stone  was  in  the 
center,  surrounded  by  several  distinct  and 
very  distinguishable  layers  of  transparent 
ice,  these  concentric  coverings  surround- 
ing the  nucleus  like  the  coats  of  an  onion, 

•  Ibid.  25.    f  Somerv.,  Phys,  Geography^  ii.  62. 
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as  if  the  first  oonoretion  had  been  a  small 
one,  and  the  ioe  had  aocamalated  in  its 
descent 

Colonel  Sykes  describes  a  still  more  re- 
markable formation  —  nameljf  globular 
masses  of  clear  ice,  in  which  a  central  star 
of  many  points  of  diaphanous  ice,  resem- 
bling ground  glass,  was  inclosed  in  the 
transparent  covering.* 

Amongst  the  curious  phenomena  of 
hail-storms  are  the  amazing  rapidity  of 
their  motion,  and  the  comparatively  nar- 
row breadth  to  which  they  are  limited. 

In  Europe  hail-storms  usually  travel  in 
straight  bands  of  great  length  but  small 
breadth,  and  travel  very  rapidly.  The 
storm  that  passed  over  the  Orkneys  in 
1818,  was  twenty  miles  in  length  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  traveled 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a  minute  and  a 
half  t — the  speed  of  a  race-horse.  Show- 
ers of  hail  are  generally  limited  to  a  local- 
ity or  line  of  country,  and  extend  over  it 
in  long  narrow  bands.  A  hail-storm  which 
fell  on  July  13th,  1788,  on  the  conti- 
nent, began  in  the  morning  in  the  south- 
west of  France,  and  reached  Holland  in  a 
few  hours,  destroying  a  narrow  line  of 
country  in  its  course.  It  moved  in  two 
columns  twelve  miles  apart,  the  one  on  the 
west  ten  miles  broad,  and  the  other  five 
miles  broad,  the  one  extending  nearly  five 
hundred  and  the  other  four  hundred  and 
forty  miles.  Again,  the  main  body  of  the 
hail-storm  which  visited  the  Denbighshire 
coast,  as  above  described,  appears  to  have 
fallen  in  Lancashire  in  a  right  line  from 
Ormskirk  to  Blackburn,  on  the  Yorkshire 
frontier,  and  the  breadth  of  the  storm- 
cloud  was  estimated  at  two  miles.  It  is 
wonderful  that  the  streams  of  watery  va- 

E or  which  became  congealed  in  hail  should 
ave  extended  over  such  long  tracts  of 
country. 

The  Indian  hail-storms  appear  to  fall  in 
limited  patches,  as  if  affected  by  configu- 
ration of  the  country,  or  other  local  cii*- 
cumstances.  They  frequently  occur  simul- 
taneously at  remote  places,  but  nearly  in 
straight  lines,  like  a  string  of  beads  stretch- 
ed across  the  country. 

In  all  climates  local  circumstances  ap- 
pear to  affect  the  formation  of  hail :  thus, 
It  occurs — at  least  in  Europe  and  America 
— more  frequently  in  countries  at  a  little 

*FhUo$,  Transit  1S86.  Col.  Sykes  also  mentions 
the  fall  of  masses  of  clear  ice  exceeding  an  inch  in 
diameter  daring  hail-storms. 

f  Thomson,  Meteorol.^  176. 


distance  from  mountains  than  in  those  dose 
to  them.  But,  whereas  in  temperate  cli- 
mates it  rarely  falls  among  the  mountains, 
the  case  is  otherwise  in  India.  Dr.  Baist 
compiled  a  table  of  localities  in  which  the 
hail-storms  observed  during  seventy  years 
had  fallen,  from  which  table  it  appears 
that  most  of  them  occur  in  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges  down  to  the  sea — a  plain,  tbc 
humid  warm  atmosphere  of  which  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  pure,  crisp,  va- 
porless  air  of  the  monntains ;  but  hail  is 
nearly  unknown  in  corresponding  latitudes 
and  heights  on  the  Malabar  coast,  altboogh 
appearing  in  abundance  to  the  north  west 
along  the  shores  of  Cutch  and  Scinde,  and 
to  the  eastward,  ^as  at  Sattara,)  and  over 
the  Deccan,  at  heights  of  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.*  The  case  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ganges  seems  anomalous,  for 
elsewhere  hail  is  rare  in  the  tropical  plains, 
and  oflen  altogether  unknown,  althongh 
common  above  them  at  heights  exceeding 
seventeen  hundred  feet. 

According  to  Dr.  Buist's  report  on  In- 
dian hail-storms,  the  largest  number  oc- 
cur in  the  month  of  April,  and  the  next 
largest  number  in  March,  which  in  British 
India  is  also  one  of  the  driest  months.  In 
the  coldest  months  hail  is  very  seldom 
seen.  In  the  interior  of  Europe,  too,  one 
half  of  the  hail-storms  occur  in  summer, 
and  where  the  period  of  the  day  has  been 
recorded  it  is  generally  during  the  hours 
of  greatest  heat.  It  appears  that  in  the 
climate  of  Britain  hail-storms  usually  oc- 
cur about  the  hours  when  the  daily  tem- 
perature is  highest. 

Hail-stones  sometimes  fall  with  a  velo- 
city which  Professor  Leslie  computes  at 
seventy  feet  in  a  second,  or  fifty  miles  an 

*  The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  on  the  ddtt  of 
the  Ganges  amounts  to  hardly  one  flurd  of  that 
which  descends  on  the  low  countoy  of  Airacan,  for 
the  moisture  is  discharged  on  a  tract  of  comptn- 
tively  small  extent,  when  (as  in  this  case)  tiie  winds 
blow  on  a  coast-line  at  a  right  angle,  and  are  arrestoi 
by  high  and  precipitous  mountain  masses.  On  the 
coast  of  Malabar  the  phenomena  are  remarkable  oa 
the  setting  in  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  low  country  from  the  sea  to  the  base  of 
the  Ghaut  mountains  becomes  very  hot,  and  the  air 
becomes  saturated  with  vapor.  These,  during  March 
and  April,  in  which  month  the  heat  increases,  remaia 
suspended  in  the  air,  sometimes  rising  to  the  altitude 
of  the  mountain-range,  where  they  l^oome  cbei^ed 
by  the  cold,  and  then  descending  are  rarefied  befon 
reaching  the  earth.  The  violent  winds,  attended  by 
thunder,  which  accompany  the  setting  in  of  tbem<m- 
soon,  condense  those  vapors  into  rain,  but  for  tht 
first  two  months  they  remain  suspended  In  the  heiV 
I  ed  air,  as  above  described. 
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hour.  Their  destructive  power,  and  the 
depth  to  which  they  have  been  known  to 
penetrate  the  earth,  indicate  their  im- 
petus as  well  as  weight.  Several  instances 
of  the  destructive  force  of  hail-stones  have 
been  already  mentioned,  and  to  these 
may  be  added  the  curious  &ct  that  the 
hail-storms  are  so  violent  on  the  elevated 
plateau  called  the  Grand  Coteau  do  Mis- 
souri, that  the  stones  have  been  known  to 
penetrate  the  buffalo-skin  tents  of  the  In- 
dians who  hunt  on  that  territory.  The 
prairies  sometimes  retain  for  many  weeks 
the  marks  of  the  occurrence  of  tne  hail- 
storms, which  during  the  summer  months 
are  not  unfrequent  in  Rupert's  Land.* 

Hail  often  precedes  heavy  rain-show- 
ers: it  seldom  follows  them.  The  large 
drops  of  rain  which  often  precede  a  thun- 
der-storm are  supposed  to  be  hail  which 
has  become  melted  in  its  passage  through 
a  lower  stratum  of  warm  air. 

To  the  scientiic  investigator  of  hail- 
storms hardly  any  of  their  phenomena  are 
more  interesting  than  those  which  indicate 
the  action  of  electricity.  Hail-storms,  in- 
deed, are  always  accompanied  by  electri- 
cal action;  thunder  is « frequently  heard, 
and  the  electrometer  manifests  rapid 
changes  in  electric  intensity.  Very  often 
a  hail-storm  is  preceded  by  a  rustling 
noise  in  the  air,  but  in  the  tropical  hail- 
storms this  manifestation  of  electric  dis- 
turbance is  greatly  augmented.  These 
symptoms  of  an  approaching  hail-storm 
will  remind  the  reader  of  a  fine  passage  in 
Virgil : 

'*  Continue  ventis  surgentibus,  aut  freta  ponti 
Incipiunt  agitata  tumesoere,  et  aridua  altis 
Montibus   audiri  fragori    aut    resonantia 

loDge 
Litora  misceri,  et  nemorum  iMTtbreBceTt  mur- 
mur "i 

Thus,  in  the  hail-storm  on  the  eleventh 
of  May,  1856,  in  the  lower  Himalaya,  an 
eye-witness,  stated  to  be  a  person  of  in- 
telligence and  information,  says  it  was 
heralded  by  a  noise  as  if  thousands  of 
bags  of  walnuts  were  being  emptied  in 
the  air.  There  can  not  be  any  doubt  that 
electricity,  cjuite  as  much  as  cold,  is  an  act- 
ive agent  in  hail-storms.  The  clouds 
from  which  hail  falls  are  often  extremely 
dense :  they  generally  exhibit  a  sort  of 

*  ffincTs  Narr.  of  Canadian  ExpL  JSxped,^  il 
S6S. 
t  Oiearg.,  i.  line,  356  $eq. 


bronze  color,  and  the  edges  are  irregular. 
In  the  memorable  *^  Whit-Monday  storm" 
of  (twenty -eighth  of  May)  1860,  that 
swept  over  Yorkshire,  a  remarkable  hiss- 
ing sound  is  stated  by  an  observer  at 
Pickering,  to  have  accompanied  the  large 
dense  doud  that  gathered  in  the  north- 
west, and  moved  before  the  furious  gale. 
From  the  following  passage  in  Lucre- 
tius, J)e  Herum  NiUurd^^  it  would  seem 
that  the  poet,  like  Pliny,f  had  imagined 
that  the  clouds  could  contain  and  support 
the  hail-stones,  or  frozen  vapor : 

"  Principio,  tonitru  quatiuntur  cserula  coali, 
Propteria  quia  concumint  sublime  volantes 
^theriie  nubes  contra  pugnantibus  ventis : 
Nee  fit  enim  sonitus  coeli  de  parte  serena, 
Verum  ubicunque  magis  dense  sunt  agmine 

nubes, 
Tarn  magis  hinc  magno  fremitus  fit  murmurc 

ssepe. 
Prasterea,    neque    tam   condenso    corpore 

nubes 
Esse  queunt,  quam  sunt  lapides  ac  tigna; 

neque  autem 
Tam  tenues,  quam  sunt  nebu]a3,  fumique  vo- 
lantes: 
Nam    cadere   aut   brute    deberent    pondere 

pre&ssD, 
Ut  lapides;  aut,  ut  fumus,  constare  nequi- 

rent, 
Nee  cohibere  niveia  gelidas,  et  grandinis  im- 

brei8."t 


*  Lib.  Ti.  120  uq, 

t  ffistoria  Naturalin,  ii.  48.  FUny  states  the 
diiok  from  melted  hail  to  be  most  iosalubrioua. 
*''  PeetileotUaimum  potum  en  grandinibua,"  for  which 
he  gives  the  strange  reason  that  all  the  soflcr  lighter 
elements  of  the  frozen  liquid  have  been  eliminated 
by  congelation ! 

It  is  curious  and  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  OeniUman*e  Maganne^  in  1764,  in 
describing  the  sheep  and  sheep-walks  of  Spain,  says, 
the  shepherd  takes  especial  care  never  to  let  the 
sheep  approach  a  rivulet  or  pond  after  a  shower  of 
hall,  believing  that  if  they  should  drink  hail-water 
the  whole  tribe  would  become  unhealthy,  fast  pine 
away,  and  die,  as  had  often  happened  t  Hail->water, 
he  adds,  is  deemed  so  pernicious  to  men  in  this  cli- 
mate, that  the  people  of  Molina  will  not  drink  the 
river-water  after  a  violent  shower  of  hail :  however 
muddy  after  rain,  they  drink  it  without  fear. 

X  Thus  rendered  into  English  by  Dr.  Busby  : 


'*  When  lofty  clouds,  by  adverse  winds  impelled. 
Meet,  strike,  and  furiously  dispute  the  field  ; 
Spread  thick  around  their  louring,  shaggy  forms. 
And  fly,  disordered,  on  the  wings  of  storms : 
Then  Heaven's   blue  arch  tremendous  thunder 

shakes, 
And  earth,  affrighted,  to  her  center  quakes. 
No  thunders  roll  through  clear  and  smiling 
skies. 
From  congregated  clouds  alone  they  rise, 
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It  is  surprising  that  fleecy  masses  of  co- 
herent mists  could  have  been  supposed  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  congealed  bodies  of 
such  density  and  gravity,  and  quite  incon- 
ceivable that  solid  aggregations  of  ice,  or 
of  hail«stones,  of  even  the  moderate  size 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  see,  could  be 
developed  in  the  clouds  from  which  thev 
fall,  or  sustained  in  the  form  of  clouds  at  all. 

The  condensation  of  the  crystaline  par- 
ticles of  floating  vapors,  which  ensues 
upon  electrical  action,  must  be  followed 
by  precipitation.  That  hail-stones  are 
drops  of  rain  frozen  during  their  descent 
through  the  air  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
If  the  air  is  very  cold  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  stratum  through 
which  hail  falls,  the  hail-stone  is  probably 
increased  in  size  during  its  descent ;  and 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  a 
progressive  concretion  takes  place,  the  re- 
sult of  a  gradual  congealing,  and  that  this 
process  is  entirely  performed  between 
the  region  of  clouds  and  the  earth.  The 
fact  that  the  hail-stones  and  drops  of  rain 
that  fall  on  high  mountains  are  smaller 
than  those  that  fall  on  the  plains,  seems  to 
strengthen  this  view, 

The  rarer  phenomenon  of  the  fall  of 
masses  of  ice  appears  to  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  Descartes,  who  thought 
that  the  aqueous  clouds  might  sometimes 
fall  in  masses  or  streams  of  water,  and 
that  these  might  become  frozen  in  their 
descent.  But  whether  the  drops  of  rain 
or  aqueous  particles  congeal  in  hail-stones 
or  become  aggregated  in  the  more  singu- 
lar masses  and  blocks  already  described, 
the  phenomenon  can  only  be  attributed  to 
instantaneous  and  intense  cold  in  upper 
strata  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  to  what  ex- 
tent atmospheric  electricity  affects  these 
extraordinary  operations  of  nature  can 
not  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

An  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  hail, 
rain,  and  cognate  phenomena  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Howell  to  the  British  As- 
sociation in  1847,  which  appears  to  be  as 


And  as  those  blend  and  blacken,  fiercer  lightning 

flies. 
Of  wood's  nor  marble^s  texture  clouds  consist, 
Nor  are  so  rare  as  fleeting  smoke  or  mist, 
Or,  to  the  ground,  like  stones,  they  quick  would 

fall, 
Or  fly,  dispersed,  like  melting  vapors  all ; 
Alofb  no  chilling  mass  of  snow  would  keep, 
l^or  magazinee  of  hail  within  their  frame  would 

deep." 


follows :  Electricity  having  no  weight, 
and  diflusing  itself  equally  on  the  surface 
of  bodies,  the  minute  particles  of  water, 
even  in  their  most  condensed  state,  arc 
enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  the  natural  coat- 
ing of  electricity,  and  occupy,  together 
with  that  envelop,  nearly  the  space  of  an 
equal  weight  of  air.  They  are  thus  ren- 
dered buoyant ;  but  when  by  heat  their 
specific  gravity  is  lessened,  and  their  ca- 
pacity for  electricity  enlarged  by  their  su- 
perficial extension,  they  rise  in  the  atmos- 
phere. When  they  become  condensed, 
the  electricity,  being  in  excess,  escapes  to 
the  earth,  but  where  the  particles  are 
above  the  earth's  electncal  action,  they 
mutually  attract  and  form  clouds,  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  condense  in 
rain,  which  becomes  frozen,  and  falls  as 
hail,  if  it  passes  through  a  colder  stratum 
of  air.* 

Beccaria  found  that  the  density  of  the 
spherules  of  hail  decrca^s  as  the  parts  re- 
cede from  the  center,  and  he  therefore 
supposes  that  the  electrical  action — to 
which,  by  the  way,  he  attributes  the  form- 
ation of  hail — is  more  intense  in  the  re- 
gions in  which  the  concretion  of  the  aque- 
ous particles  into  ice  begins. 

Volta's  theory,  as  modified  by  M.  Pel- 
tier, is  as  follows :  When  two  clouds  in 
opposite  electrical  states  are  placed  one 
above  the  other,  the  mutual  attraction  is 
considerable ;  the  strata  approach  without 
any  signal  electric  discharge,  but  the  one 
acts  on  the  other  by  induction,  and  the 
electricities  are  exchanged.  This,  ho\r- 
ever,  does  not  happen  without  vaporizing 
the  water  contained  in  the  clouds,  and 
hence  the  temperature  is  immediately 
lowered.  If  the  temperature  of  the  one 
stratum  be  near  zero^  the  portions  not  va- 
porized must  be  concealed,  and  they  are 
transformed  into  fiakes  of  snow,  which 
become  quickly  surrounded  by  ice,  and 
fall  as  hail. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  science 
has  not  yet  achieved  tue  solution  of  the 
problem  whether  the  phenomena  of  hail- 
stones are  to  be  explained  by  electric 
agency,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  suddenly  reduced  tempera- 
ture of  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  particles  of  water  are  con- 


*  By  this  theory,  the  fall  in  very  short  times  of 
extraordinary  depths  of  rain  is  sought  to  he  ei- 
plained,  and  the  occurrence  of  irregular  windis  \i  t> 
tributed  to  the  partial  vacuum  thus  ocoB»oned. 
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gealed  ;  but  that  electricity  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  these  phe- 
nomena appears  to  be  nnquestionable,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of 


them  are  explained  by  the  immense 
height  of  the  clouds  and  the  sudden,  vio- 
lent action  of  electricity  upon  the  aqueous 
contents.  W.  S.  6. 


•  m  ■ 
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Magaulat  has  portrayed  the  history 
of  our  country  at  a  most  important  transi- 
tion period — that  period  when  all  was 
excitement,  but  the  excitement  and  the 
life  about  to  crystalize  and  consolidate 
itself  down,  to  fuse  itself  in  order  and 
constitutional  law.  Fielding  and  Smollet 
have  been  our  best  historians  for  the 
social  usages  and  characteristics  of  those 
times.  They  were  days  of  preeminent 
difficulty.  The  manners  of  the  people 
were  coarse  and  vulgar ;  the  intelligence 
diffused  was  that  rather  of  a  rude  animal- 
ism than  of  a  manly  or  womanly  develop- 
ment. There  is  little  to  attract  us  in 
those  times,  save  as  they  are  beheld 
through  the  page  of  fancy  and  of  fiction. 
In  truth,  with  but  little  reservation,  we 
may  say  every  man  "  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes ;"  always  providing 
that  his  idea  of  right  was  the  highest 
moral  wrong.  Oppression  and  time-serv- 
ing then  met  the  eye  at  every  turn  ;  no- 
thmg  looked  as  if  it  were  fixed ;  few 
things  appeared  to  have  the  stamp  of  age 
before  them  ;  the  country,  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, in  politics  and  in  religion,  seemed 
to  be  given  over  to  knavery  and  power. 
The  poor  peasantry  were  ground  down 
by  a  tax  the  most  unequal  and  unjust  the 
country  has  ever  known,  called  hearth 
money;  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
levied,  and  the  terrible  proportion  of  it, 
and  the  weight  with  which  it  especially 
pressed  on  the  poor,  would  alone,  in  lands 
less  patient  than  ours,  have  caused  a  revo- 
lution. As  to  the  country  itself,  many 
parts  were  scarcely  reclaimed  from  barba- 

*  Concluded  from  page  216. 


rism.  A  part  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridge- 
shire, ana  Huntingdonshire  was  a  great 
and  desolate  fen,  in  which  lived  a  wild 
and  savage  population  called  the  Brad- 
lings,  who  have  been  described  as  leading 
an  amphibious  life,  sometimes  wading 
and  sometimes  towing  from  one  islet  to 
another.  In  the  north  of  England  the 
parishes  were  required  to  keep  blood- 
hounds for  the  purpose  of  trackmg  free- 
booters. 

Terrible  indeed  those  times  were  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  sketch  ;  they  mingle 
in  our  minds  with  very  varied  lights  and 
shades.  Regarded  any  how  they  are 
romantic  and  even  grotesqne,  but  they 
have  few  shades  of  beauty ;  the  red  light 
of  a  bloody  horror  seems  to  fall  over 
scenery  and  character,  incident  and  life, 
we  would  fain  wish  to  regard  as  pictur- 
esque. The  historian  seizes  the  pen  im- 
mediately as  the  last  act  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  closes  by  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  The  last  volume  we  have 
does  not  conduct  us  far  from  this  date, 
but  the  history  shows  to  us  few  pictures 
on  which  the  eye  rests  with  any  com- 
placency. 

It  was  an  age  of  intense  excitement — 
so  is  ours,  but  our  excitement  is  defined 
by  purpose,  and  governed  by  law;  our 
excitement  is  material :  but  the  individual 
and  society  on  the  whole  grow  by  its 
energy  and  its  intensity.  In  that  day  all 
was  indeed  unrest  —  the  unrest  of  an 
ominous  and  dreadful  sleep— it  was  not 
the  unrest  of  healthful  labor,  it  was  the 
restlessness  of  nightmare.  The  great 
army  which  had  terrified  Ilollond,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy  was  disbanded,  and  it 
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is  to  their  immortal  honor  that  all  parties 
have  recorded  how  instantly  all  those 
mighty  Ironsides  and  Roundheads  became 
citizens,  and,  without  one  act  of  yiolence, 
melted  among  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  gray  head  of  their  awfal 
general — that  tremendous  man  to  whose 
sagacity  and  genius,  and  impenetrable  but 
powerful  will  the  mightiest  generals  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,  rericles  or 
Gustavns,  CsBsar  or  Napoleon,  look  poor 
and  tame,  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  our 
civil  war  did  not  degenerate  to  a  French 
revolution — was  rotting  over  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  England  was  a  vassal  of 
France;  Charles,  like  James,  received 
money  from  Louis  to  vail  to  that  am- 
bitions and  vain  prince  the  power  and 
sovereignty  of  himself  and  his  kingdom. 
Amused  with  his  dogs  and  his  harlots  at 
Whitehall,  the  saccessor  of  Cromwell  did 
not  heed,  or  only  heeded  to  smile  at,  the 
cannons  of  the  great  Dutch  Admiral 
thundering  along  the  Thames  and  striking 
the  notes  of  invasion.  Alison  has  the 
daring  impudence  to  ascribe  this  disgrace- 
ful spectacle  of  our  fleets  burnt  in  the 
channel  to  the  wretched  provision  the 
Great  Rebellion  had  made  K)r  the  lasting 
defense  of  the  realm !  The  scaffold  and 
the  headsman  were  well  employed  in  those 
days.  The  pare  and  spotless  Sir  Harry 
Yane;  the  rigid  and  reman  Algernon 
Sydney ;  the  christian  and  meek- hearted 
Lord  William  Russell — these  were  some 
of  the  victims,  and  victims  with  whom 
we  can  not  see  that  Macaulay  has  much 
sympathy.  Nonconformists  were  a  pro- 
scribed race.  Magistrates  had  the  power 
to  transport  them  beyond  the  seas  with- 
out the  needless  formality  of  a  trial.  They 
sought  to  dwell  near  each  other,  and  were 
wont  to  break  a  door  in  the  wall  between 
their  houses  to  admit  each  other  to  spirit- 
ual companionship  and  fellowship.  In 
those  days  Milton  narrowly  escaped  hang- 
ing. Banyan  was  passing  through  his 
twelve  years'  imprisonment. 

Charles  II.  died,  but  his  death  brought 
no  repose  or  rest  to  the  nation .  A  careless 
and  reckless  spendthrift,  a  good-humored 
and  witty  and  easy  tyrant,  who  made 
other  men  ministers  of  his  tvrannies,  died. 
He  had  sworn  to  defend  the  Protestant 
&ith.  He  was  admitted  on  his  death-bed 
secretly  into  the  Church  of  Rome.  To 
him  succeeded  a  cold,  cruel,  self-willed 
tyrant,  who  would  have  no  advice,  and, 
ruled  by  no  ministers,  then  began  in  earn- 


est a  struggle  for  prerogative.    The  kin^ 
and  the  people  were  leagued  against  each 
other  more  fearfully  tlian  in  the  days  of 
the  Great  Rebellion.     We  shudder   at 
those  times,  they  are  not  like  our  coun- 
try's records.    Tliey  are  too  cruel  and 
bloody,  more  horrible  to  read,  more  hap 
rowing  than  even  the  days  of  Mary,  o: 
of  Henry  VIII.    The  country  was  mad. 
The  king,  sworn  to  Protestantism,  opened 
his  private  chapel  in  his  palace  and  pub- 
licly elevated  the  Host.    If  treason  and 
rebellion  stalked  through  the  land,  re- 
member how  that  king  had  forfeited  bia 
coronation  vows.    Remember  that  Jesuit- 
ism was  every  where,  in  the  highest  and 
lowest  places  in  the  land.  Only  hurry  your 
eye  along  the  topics  of  excitement  which 
formed  the  staple  of  conversation  in  those 
days  at  the  old  house  on  the  grange,  by  the 
hostel  fireside,  in  the  city,  and  on  the  ex- 
change.   James  II.  was  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  revengeful  princes  that  ever  wore 
a  crown.     He  livea  by  revenge.    Titus 
Oates  was,  we  fear,  worthy  of  all  he 
received,  but  he  lived  in  a  day  when  cor- 
ruption was  fashionable,  when  integrity 
and    modesty    were    regarded    as  mere 
tricks  of  commerce ;  when  perjury  was  a 
very  innocent  and  common-place  kind  of 
vice.    He  aimed  high.    He  toas  a  villain, 
but  there  was  a  foundation  for  his  villanj 
in  the  state  of  the  times ;  but  James  when 
he  ascended  to  power  did  not  forgive  him. 
The  pillory  and  cart's  tail  were  ordinary 
implements  of  justice  then,  but  scarcely 
ever  before  or  since  was  there  so  brutal 
and  horrible  a  sentence.    He  had  been 
the    people's   &vorite,  the    idol  of  the 
nation.    His  coarse,  low,  hard  face  and 
baboon   visage  did   impersonate  to  the 
people  their  hatred  of  Popery.    He  stood 
in  the  pillory  twice.     He  was  fLoegpd 
through  the  city  from  Aldgate  to  Tybam 
through  two  days.    It  seemed  irapos^ble 
that  he  could  survive  the  horrible  lash. 
The  multitudes  thronged  the  streets  ;'tbe 
blood  streamed  in  rivulets.    The  hangman 
laid  on  the  lash  with  such  severity  that  it 
was  clear  ^^he  had  received  special  hh 
strnctions."     James    was    entreated   to 
remit  the  second  flogging.    His  answer 
was  short  and  decided:  ^^He  shall  go 
through  with  it  if  he  has  breath  in  bis 
body."    Strange,  freakish  fortune!    The 
rascal  did  survive  it,  and  received  from 
the  government,  in  a  few  years,  not  his 
sentence  of  annual  pillorv  and  perpetiud 
imprisonment,  but  a  pension  of  four  bun* 
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dr<»d  pounds.  Very  different  was  the 
character  of  Samuel  Johnson ;  a  patriot — 
a  somewhat  mistaken  and  especially  a  mis- 
led one — he  received  a  sentence  almost  as 
crnel.  He  hated  Popery  and  King  James 
with  a  good  fervent  hatred.  We  have 
no  felow*  feeling  with  Macaulay  in  his 
sneer  at  the  intemperance  of  this  well- 
meaning  and  much-abused  man.  The 
clergy  stripped  his  gown  from  his  back. 
*'  You  are  taking  my  gown  from  off  my 
back  for  trying  to  keep  yours  on  your 
own  backs,"  said  he ;  and  he  was  right. 
They  plucked  the  Bible  from  his  hands ; 
it  was  part  of  the  form.  *^  You  can  not," 
said  he,  seizing  it,  and  bursting  into  tears, 
"  deprive  me  of  the  hopes  I  owe  to  it." 
They  flogged  him,  with  a  scourge  of  nine 
lashes,  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  The 
king  was  interceded  with  again  and  agaui 
on  his  behalf;  but  there  was  no  remission 
of  sentence  to  be  obtained.  ^^  Mr.  John- 
son has  the  spiiit  of  a  martyr ;  it  is  fit 
that  he  should  be  one,"  was  the  reply  of 
this  great  champion  for  freedom  of  con- 
science. During  the  flogging  he  never 
winced.  Oates  bad  roared  and  bellowed 
all  the  way.  He  said  the  pain  was  cruel, 
but  he  remembered  how  patiently  the 
cross  had  been  borne  up  Calvary ;  and, 
only  that  he  feared  to  incur  the  suspicion 
of  vain-glory,  he  would  have  sung  a 
psalm.  We  confess  our  heart  leaps  more 
at  this  endurance  and  sustainance  of  the 
simple-minded  clergyman  than  at  any  of 
the  incidents  of  the  trial  of  the  bishops. 
These  were  some  of  the  amusing  exhibi- 
tions James  provided  for  his  admiring 
people — these  were  some  of  the  modes 
by  which  he  attempted  to  conciliate  pub- 
lic opinion  to  his  favor — ^but  they  were 
not  all. 

He  equalled  himself  when  he  elevated 
to  the  bench,  and  made  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, a  man  whose  name  has  never,  in  any 
English  court  of  judicature,  had  its  paral- 
lel for  brutality  and  shameless  infamy. 
His  court  was  the  den  of  a  wild  beast. 
Charles n.  said  of  him:  ^^That  man  has 
no  learning,  no  sense,  no  manners,  and 
more  impudence  than  ten  carted  street- 
walkers." He  was  fond  of  harrowing  the 
feelings  of  his  victims.  The  dear  and 
glorious  Richard  Baxter,  that  chosen 
ornament  of  the  piety  and  holy  wisdom 
of  our  nation,  narrowly  escaped  flogging 
at  the  cart's  tail.  Think  of  that,  and  then 
think  whq(  those  times  must  have  been. 
He  loved  to  sentence  women  to  bo  flogged 


in  public.  ^^  Hangman,"  he  would  say, 
*'  I  charge  you  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  this  lady.  Scourge  her  soundly,  man : 
scourge  her  till  the  blood  runs  down! 
It  is  Christmas — a  cold  time  for  Madam 
to  strip  in :  see  that  you  warm  her  shoul- 
ders thoroughly."  In  thb  way  his  hu- 
morous and  facetious  spirit  showed  itself. 
One  can  not  but  feel  interested  in  the 
courtship  and  married  life  of  this  Eng- 
lish Haynau.  We  said  the  nation  was 
wrought  to  madness — and  yet  how  many 
blows  of  cruel  tyranny  had  to  be  struck 
before  the  mild  and  merciful  English  peo- 
ple determined  that  the  ludgment  should 
fall !  The  reader  remembers  the  days  of 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor — the  rebellion 
of  Monmouth.  He  remembers  that  Bloody 
Assize — ^that  clot  of  gore  on  the  memory 
of  James.  Those  were  the  days  in  which 
the  beautiful  Lady  Alice  Lisle  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  butcher  to  be  burnt  "  that 
very  afternoon,"  for  affording  only  food 
and  shelter  to  two  runagate  rebels  from 
Sedgemoor,  and  who  was  actually  for 
that  crime  beheaded  —  beheaded  only 
because  they  were  strangers  and  taken 
in,  hungry  and  fed  1  Elizabeth  Gaunt  had 
given  bread  and  shelter,  too,  to  a  villain  ; 
he  informed  against  her,  and  she  was 
burnt  at  Tyburn.  In  the  Bloody  Assize, 
Jeffreys  boasted  that  he  had  hanged  more 
traitors  than  all  his  predecessora  since  the 
Conquest.  In  the  west  of  England,  on 
every  spot  where  two  roads  met,  on  every 
village  green,  a  gallows  and  gibbet  were 
erected  ;  "  before  every  church  some 
blameless  neighbor  grinned  in  iron."  The 
bloody  passion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
had  been  shown  by  his. causing  the  court 
of  Taunton  to  be  hung  with  red  cloth. 
Lord  Stowell  ventured  to  remonstrate  on 
the  remorseless  manner  in  which  his  poor 
neighbors  had  been  butchered :  so  he 
was  favored  by  having  a  corpse  sus- 
pended in  chains  at  his  park  gates.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  king  were 
worthy  of  each  other.  We  know  what 
Jeffreys  was ;  we  know  what  the  kins:  was, 
too.  He  could  not  forgive ;  he  could  not 
spare ;  he  could  not  conciliate.  After  his 
calm  and  peaceful  sleep  in  his  cell,  the 
great  and  holy  Duke  of  Argyie  stepped 
forth  from  his  prison  to  lay  his  gray  hairs 
on  the  scaffold.  For  Monmouth  we  do 
not  feel  so  much  sympathy.  We  perhaps 
should  feel  none  if  the  king  had  not  con- 
trived to  give  to  his  execurton  those  cir- 
cumstances  tending  to  create  detestation 
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to  him  and  sympathy  for  the  Duke.  "  You 
had  better  be  fi*ank  with  me,"  said  James 
to  Mr.  Ayloffe,  one  of  the  rebels,  when 
before  the  council ;  "  you  know  it  is  in  my 
power  to  pardon  you."  "  I  know  it  is  in 
your  power,  but  it  is  not  in  your  nature," 
replied  the  sturdy  and  undaunted  man. 
Then  came  the  trial  of  the  bishops — a  very 
lif^ht  affair,  as  it  seems  to  us,  compared 
with  other  transactions,  but  exhibiting  a 
determined  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
king  to  crush  all  law  and  to  reign  para- 
mount— especially  to  bring  back  and  to 
exalt  Romanism ;  to  violate  coronation 
oaths  and  every  principle  of  faith  and  duty. 
It  was  time  that  James  should  go — it  was 
time  that  WiUiam  should  come.  It  is 
impossible  to  refrain  from  indignation  at 
our  position  in  those  days — ^this  great  and 
mighty  land  a  pensionary  on  the  will  of 
France  and  Louis.  Every  principle  of 
justice  invaded  and  inverted.  All  things, 
all  national  affairs,  adrifl.  It  was  time 
that  William  should  come.  The  bustle 
of  preparation  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time  at  the  Hague.  Louis  knew  it,  and 
longed  to  save  James  from  disgrace  ;  but 
he  was  blind  as  well  as  mad.  He  rushed, 
all  his  life  long,  upon  his  doom,  as  if  im- 
))clled  by  a  fate ;  and  something  like  a 
Grecian  latalism  does  seem  to  run  tiirough 
all  that  family.  James  fled — left'  London 
without  a  monarch  and  a  head—fl^d  like 
himself— d&red  to  fling  the  great  seals  in- 
to the  Thames — left  his  metropolis  to  the 
wild  horrors  of  the  L*ish  night — but  not 
before  WiUiam  had  been  received  by  the 
people  of  the  West.  By  this  great  revo- 
lution no  law  had  been  suspended — no 
cruelty  characterized  the  transition  of 
power.  James  had  abdicated,  and  was 
virtually  dead.  William  succeeded  by 
popular  acclamation  to  the  throne.  The 
answer  of  old  Maynard,  who  had  accused 
Stafford  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  was 
now  ninety  years  of  age,  when,  on  the 
lawyers  paying  their  homage  to  William, 
the  king  said :  "  Why,  Mr.  Sergeant,  you 
have  survived  all  the  lawyers  of  your 
standing."  "  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  old  man  ; 
"  and,  but  for  your  Highness,  I  should 
have  survived  the  laws  too."  How  this 
happy,  witty,  and  most  elegant  answer 
illustrates  that  revolution !  These  are  the 
times — these  are  the  events — on  which 
our  historian  has  expended  bis  happiest 
powers. 

For  one  thing  we  may  be  especially 
grateful  to  our  writer,  among  others  :  he 


has  done  justice  to  William  lU. — a  tardy 
justice  is  done  to  the  memories  of  men, 
and  in  our  age  especially  dead  heroes  seem 
to  be  perpetually  starting  from  their 
tombs,  to  be  reniched  in  history.  The 
insolence  with  which  by  many  writers  the 
memory  of  William  has  been  treated,  is 
intolerable.  That  gross  partisan.  Miss 
Strickland,  usually  calls  him  "  the  Dutch- 
man," and  other  writers  are  similarly  loyal 
and  courteous  to  his  memory.  Macaulaj 
has  done  for'him  what  Carlyle  has  done 
for  Cromwell — throughout  the  volumes 
William^s  name  stands  forward,  command- 
ing our  homage  by  his  bearing,  and  true 
and  unmistakable  royalty.  Of  the  three 
men,  Cromwell,  Charles  H.,  and  William, 
the  last,  says  Macaulay,  seems  to  have 
fared  the  worst ;  Cromwell  was  hated, 
but  he  was  strong,  no  one  could  doubt, 
and  he  had  many  of  those  popular  traits 
which  compel  history  to  speak  reverently 
of  a  man ;  he  had  a  grand  and  daring  en- 
thusiasm, and  he  swept  to  and  fro,  fierce, 
mighty,  and  terribly  powerful ;  he  effectr 
ually  quelled  all  faction  in  his  day,  and  as 
Landor  has  admirably  said :  *'  In  his  deal- 
ings with  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  he 
entered  their  courts  as  into  a  den  of  tigei-s, 
and  scourged  them  out  howling."  Charles 
n.  was  a  man  very  unlike  James  IL,  a  bad 
man,  a  very  bad  prince,  but  he  had  all  the 
qualifications  of  a  great  favorite  ;  he  could 
lounge  in  the  park,  or  on  the  Mall,  chat 
with  Dryden,  saunter  with  his  favoriie 
courtiers,  and  even  affect  a  graceful  un- 
bending to  men  not  belonging  to  the 
court ;  he  could  always  slap  Buckingham 
or  Rochester  on  the  back,  and  everlasting- 
ly had  some  good  and  smait  thing  on  his 
tongue.  William  was  the  reverse  of  all 
this ;  he  was  unlike  both  of  these  men- 
he  had  not  the  mingled  ix)wer,  roajestv, 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  first :  he  had  none 
of  the  good-humor  and  affability  of  the 
last ;  but  he  was  a  great  man  and  a  great 
king.  "  He  could  not  adorn  a  court — ^bo 
could  save  a  nation  ;"  he  had  no  winnin|j: 
vices,  he  could  not  chatter  about  actresses 
or  race  cups ;  he  had  no  chivalrous  feelings 
for  women ;  and  when  he  asked  the  Prin- 
cess Anne  to  dine  with  him,  he  devoured 
the  whole  dish  of  the  first  green  pea*^ 
without  offering  her  a  spoonful!  Thb 
was  dreadful,  and  proved  him  to  be  a  low 
Dutch  boor.  Even  vou  and  I,  reader, 
could  not  have  sat  quietly  by  and  beheld 
that — and  who  could  ?  Moreover,  hi* 
pronunciation  was  quite  German,  or  Dutch. 
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\vhen  be  spoke  at  all,  bat  he  usually  pre- 
set'ved  a  chiiling  silence.  But,  although 
he  had  few  courtly  manners  at  his  com- 
mand, be  bad  a  great  deal  of  honesty. 
He  was  able  to  cope  with  France,  be  made 
England  independent  again  ;  "  he  served 
our  nation  well,"  although  surrounded  by 
men  who  were,  as  he  well  knew,  traitors 
to  his  government  and  his  interest.  He 
was  a  ii*ee  man  himself,  and  had,  we  be- 
lieve, what  is  ofken  found  behind  rugged 
and  ill-fashioned  behavior,  a  gentleman's 
soul.  When  they  tendered  him  the  oaths 
and  crown  of  Scotland,  he  spoke  out  pub- 
licly, for  he  knew  the  factions  there :  "  I 
will  not,"  he  said,  "  lay  myself  under  any 
obligations  to  be  a  persecutor."  "  Neither 
the  words  of  that  oath,"  said  one  of  the 
commissioners,  "  nor  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
lay  such  obligation  on  your  Majesty." 
^^  In  that  sense,  then,  I  swear,"  said  he, 
^'  but  I  desire  you  all,  my  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen, to  witness  that  I  do  so." 

Who  does  not  feel  the  witchery  of 
Macaulay's  interesting  power.  One  of 
the  slightest  and  most  insignificant  sources 
of  bis  popular  strength,  is  not  merely  his 
power  of  narration  in  the  whole,  but  his 
power  of  telling  a  short  story.  He  is  a 
master  of  anecdote ;  he  has  a  fund  and 
variety  of  iUnstrative  incident  at  his  com- 
mand ;  he  makes  a  little  story  to  do  the 
work  of  a  happy  image.  Thus  King  Wil- 
liam had  very  little  faith  in  touching  for 
the  king's  evil,  as  his  ancestors  through 
immemoiial  ages  bad  done.  William  had 
too  much  sense  to  be  duped,  and  too 
much  honesty  to  bear  a  pai't  in  what  he 
knew  to  be  an  imposture.  '^  It  is  a  silly 
superstition,"  he  exclaimed,  when  he 
lieard  that,  at  the  close  of  Lent,  his 
palace  was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  the 
sick;  "give  the  poor  creatures  sone 
money,  and  send  them  away."  On  one 
single  occasion,  he  was  importuned  into 
laying  his  hands  on  a  patient :  ^^  God  give 
you  better  health,"  he  said,  "  and  more 
sense !" 

At  the  siege  of  Xamur,  "while  the 
conflict  was  raging,  William,  who  was 
giving  his  orders  under  a  shower  of  bul 
lets,  saw,  with  surprise  and  anger,  among 
the  officers  of  his  staff,  Michael  Godfrey, 
the  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. This  gentleman  had  come  to  the 
king's  head-quarters,  in  order  to  make 
some  an*angement  for  the  speedy  and  safe 
remittance  of  money  from  England  to 
the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was 
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curious  to  see  real  war.  Such  curiosity 
William  could  not  endure.  *Mr.  God- 
frey,' he  said,  '  you  ought  not  to  run  such 
hazards ;  you  are  not  a  soldier ;  you  can 
be  of  no  use  here.'  *Sir,'  answered 
Godfrey,  'I  run  no  more  hazard  tham 
your  Majesty.'  *  Not  so,'  said  William, 
'  I  am  where  it  is  my  duty  to  be,  and  I 
may  without  hesitation  commit  my  life  to 
God's  keeping.  But  you — '  while  they 
were  talking,  a  cannon  ball  from  the 
ramparts  laid  Godfrey  dead  at  the  king's 
feet.  It  was  not  found,  however,  that 
the  fear  of  being  Godfreyed — such  was 
during  some  time  the  cant  phrase — sufficed 
to  keep  idle  gazers  from  coming  to  the 
trenches.  Though  William  forbade  hia 
coachmen,  footmen,  and  cooks  to  expose 
themselves,  he  repeatedly  saw  them  skulk- 
ing near  the  most  dangerous  spots,  and 
trying  to  get  a  peep  at  the  fightmg.  He 
was  sometimes,  it  is  said,  provoked  into 
horse- whipping  them  out  of  the  i*ange  of 
the  French  guns ;  and  the  story,  whether 
true  or  false,  is  very  characteristic." 

We  all  know  how  well  Macaulay  de- 
lights in  painting  the  portraits  of  states- 
men— we  think  we  must  say,  of  corrupt 
statesmen.  The  age  he  has  undertaken 
to  paint  was  eminently  the  age  of  cor- 
ruption ;  never  before  nor  since  has  Eng- 
land had  a  race  of  men  so  wholly,  and 
shamelessly,  and  shamefully  bad  in  her 
council  chambers.  The  men  Macaulay 
has  painted  are  many  of  them  those 
whom  Pope  satirized;  and  in  the  meas- 
ured march  of  our  author's  pages,  in  the 
terrible  energy  with  which  he  lays  his 
dreadful  scourge  of  the  half- naiTative, 
half- satiric  essay  on  their  memory,  we 
are  reminded  greatly  of  the  manner  of 
Pope.     Our  historian  seems  to  love  to 

''  Bare  the  base  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star." 

Had  he  lived  in  Pope's  day,  we  believe  he 
would  have  said  with  him : 

**  I  own  Fm  proud ;  I  must  be  proud  to  see 
Those  not  afraid  of  God  a&aid  of  me." 

Perhaps  there  is  too  much  of  the  concen- 
trated venom  of  his  satires  in  these  char- 
acterizations— ^he  groups  so  bittei'ly,  so 
intensely  and  remorselessly,  all  the  worst 
particulars  of  a  lifetime,  and  of  a  char- 
acter.^ You  see  the  black  shadow  so 
haunting  the  man,  that  you  are  often 
reminded  of  an  anecdote  of  Lord  Chester- 
24 
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field  Mr.  Hannay  has  used  with  some 
skil],  in  his  very  interesting  lectures  on 
satire  and  satirists.  The  servant  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  once  scolded  by  his 
master  for  bringing  in  a  dirty  plate ;  the 
fellow  replied  rather  impudently,  that* 
every  body  must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  in  this 
life.  "  Yes !"  replied  his  lordship,  "  but 
not  all  at  one  meal,  you  dirty  dog,  not  all 
at  one  meal."  Lord  Macaulay  does  gath- 
er all  the  little  dirty  particulars  about  a 
man  together;  on  a  single  page  all  the  dirt 
of  a  lifetime  is  there ;  one  can  not  but 
exclaim :  ^^  Not  all  the  dii*t  at  once,  my 
lord,  not  all  at  once."  We  think,  indeed, 
the  race  of  statesmen  was  so  thoroughly 
bad,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  toexagge 
rate  the  vice  and  villany  of  most  of  those 
great  actors.  Many  readers  may  possibly 
be  surprised  to  find  the  disgraceful  and 
debased  depravity  of  some  men,  who  have 
been  the  darlings  of  many  ^generations ; 
among  others,  the  great  Dc&e  of  Marl* 
borough  is  made  to  sneak  to  and  fro 
through  these  pages,  with  the  stealthy 
step  and  the  soiled  garments  of  a  double 
traitor,  guilty  of  treason  to  James  and 
blacker  treason  to  William.  His  moral 
character  is  summed  in  a  few  sentences : 
^*  The  loss  of  half-a-gninea  would  have 
done  more  to  spoil  his  appetite  and  his 
slumbers  than  all  the  terrors  of  an  evil 
conscience."  Sunderland  was  another  of 
those  State  renegades,  perpetually  in  the 
auction  mart,  waiting  for  the  highest 
bidder — ^King  James,  or  King  William,  or 
King  Louis.  Have  you  not  his  whole 
character,  the  character  of  that  arch 
plotter,  that  engaging  and  apparent  frank- 
ness, those  courtly  and  most  undissemb- 
ling  manners,  when  you  are  told :  "  His 
talents  were  not  those  of  a  public  speaker : 
the  art  by  which  he  surpassed  all  men 
was  the  art  of  whispering  /" 

There  is  one  personage  in  his  history, 
on  whom  Macaulay  lingers  with  great 
affection,  Halifiix  the  Trimmer.  We  have 
little  to  urge  against  that  illustrious  noble- 
man ;  but  we  believe  he  reflects  in  a  very 
eminent  manner  the  character  of  the  his- 
torian himself;  it  is  very  true,  the  man 
who  conscientiously  maintains  his  place  in 
the  temperate  zone  of  politics  and  morals 
may  be  a  most  conscientious  upright  man 
in  most  of  the  relations  of  life  and  in  his 
relations  to  government.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  Halifax  was  perfectly  con- 
scientious; he  adopted  the  epithet,  the 
Trimmer,  and  published  a  tract  in  defense 


of  the  term  full  of  beautiful  and  felicitous 
writing.  Halifax  occupied  a  very  promi- 
nent and  foremost  position  among  the 
statesmen  of  his  age,  and  his  character 
stands  among  the  highest;  he  waa  an 
eminently  wary  and  cautious  nobleman, 
he  had  more  purpose  in  his  character,  ajid 
a  greater  disposition  to  a  political  career 
than  Horace  Walpole,  but  he  belonged  to' 
the  same  order  of  mind  also  as  that  re- 
presented by  Chesterfield,  the  mind  that 
leans  to  epicurean  indulgence.  Such  men 
have  no  conceptions  of  inflexible  and  eter- 
nal justice — they  are  exceedingly  like 
Fielding's  celebrated  hero,  the  philoso- 
pher Square — captivated  and  led  by  the 
^*  eternsd  fitness  of  things,"  which  eternal 
fitness  usually  signifies  the  comfortable 
side  of  life.  There  is  a  goodness  of  hu- 
mor, and  equanimity  of  temper,  which 
compels  them  frequently  to  take  part  with 
the  true;  the  beautiful  and  the  good  in 
them  struggles  against  tyranny  and  op- 
pression ;  but  they  are  hr  removed  from 
the  grandeur  of  Koman  virtue,  and  still 
farther  from  the  sublimity  of  Christian 
principle  ;  they  have  no  passions  to  impel 
them,  and  their  piinciples  are  measured 
by  fitness  and  expediency,  hence,  yon  will 
seldom  be  far  wrong  in  following  them, 
if  you  measure  your  success  by  worldly 
considerations.  These  men  step  forward 
upon  state  occasions,  and  their  known  cau- 
tion of  character  surrounds  them  with  an 
immense  prestige  /  there  is  no  vulgar  tsunt 
among  them,  there  is  no  vulgar  contact — 
earnestness  they  never  felt,  yet  they  abso* 
lutely  mean  w#ll — they  are  not  mere  time- 
servers,  although  they  allow  their  char- 
acters to  be  rounded  and  modified  by 
the  time;  you  may  on  the  whole  rely 
upon  them,  but  never  if  yon  advance  to 
the  neighborhood  of  extremes.  Tou  mnn 
not  indeed  expect  a  consistency  shaped 
from  the  loftiest  model,  such  a  consistecoT 
would  be  ^'nconsistent  indeed  with  that 
character;  they^  do  not  deal  in  convic- 
tions, but  opinions,  which  are  a  very  dil^ 
ferent  thing,  nor  are  they  guided  by  con- 
scientious scruples,  for  they  can  not  un- 
derstand them,  and  they  will  sneer  at 
yours ;  but  unable  morally  to  appreciate 
them,  intellectually  and  civilly  they  will 
make  an  allowance  for  them.  Ton  find 
this  character  most  in  the  parlors  and 
drawing-rooms  of  easy  country  gentle- 
men ;  a  large  library  in  a  shady  nark  has 
a  mighty  tendency  to  produce  tliis  state 
of  feeUng ;  it  is  intense  action,  and  a  life 
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passed  in  the  neighborhood  of  it,  that 
arouses  to  strong  and  passionate  emotion, 
and  to  high-hearted  and  high-minded 
resolve  and  pnnciple;  to  sail  upon  a  de- 
lightful stream  of  readipg,  to  walk  round 
the  ancestral  &rms  and  halls,  may  widen 
the  vision  of  the  intellectual  eye,  they 
do  not  usually  intensify  the  moral  nature. 

These  were  the  men  of  all  men,  and 
men  far  worse  than  this  type,  by  whom 
the  great  Revolation  of  1688  was  achieved 
— is  it  not  amazing  that  such  men  should 
have  achieved  such  a  work  ?  This  revo- 
lution was  one  of  the  most  safe,  remarka- 
ble, and  important  the  history  of  the 
world  has  recorded.  Macaalay's  History 
is  a  peal' of  applause  in  its  praise.  That 
revolation  has  been  little  understood. 
But  we  have  approached  more  nearly  to 
the  comprehension  of  it  lately.  Charles 
James  Fox,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Amand 
Carrel,  had  left  little  for  us  to  receive  of 
actual  impression  from  these  pages.  We 
know  that  that  revolution  had  reality  in 
it — that  it  took  place  in  harmony  with 
prescription  and  law — that  it  was  inevita- 
ble— ^that  our  fathers,  who  had  achieved  it, 
were  thrown  upon  the  first  initial  letters 
and  principles  of  government.  We  know 
that  that  Revolution  was  founded  on  mor- 
al wants,  and  in  the  invasion  of  moral 
rights.  We  know  that  it  settled  and  con- 
solidated the  power  of  the  Commons,  and 
limited  and  fenced  in  by  the  sacred  bonds 
of  law  the  prerogative  of  the  Prince. 
Wo  know  that  that  revolution  was  essen- 
tially Protestant,  and  that  it  was  not  only 
a  magnificent  stand  for  Civil  Liberty,  but 
a  protest  and  an  indorsement  of  Religious 
Freedom.  We  know  that  it  chartered 
the  power  of  the  people.  That  it  was 
very  defective  we  know.  That  the  men 
who  accomplished  it  neither  regarded  it 
as  perfect,  nor  aimed  to  make  it  so ;  but 
that  it  contained  an  elasticity  and  spring 
by  which  ever  since  that  auspicious  day 
when  William  landed  at  Torbay,  and  that 
other,  when  he  received  the  crown  from 
the  hands  of  Halifiix,  our  country  has 
been  increasing  in  freedom  and  intelli- 
gence, and  in  moral  and  material  power— 
this  we  know.  But  we  marvel  how  it 
happened  that  these  great  and  glorious 
things  should  be  achieved  by  men  among 
the  most  degraded  and  corrupt  our  coun- 
try has  ever  known. 

There  are  grave  charges  to  be  preferred 
against  Macaalay,  but  we  take  one  of  the 
gravest  to  be,  that  he  is  in  a  most  eminent 


degree  the  historian  of  success.  Great  men 
and  successful  men,  these  are  the  subjects  of 
his  history.  It  seems  very  plain  that  with 
him  the  dignity  of  history  must  not  stoop 
from  its  lofty  place  to  give  any  lengthened 
details  of  other  characters  than  statesmen. 
He  loves  ever  to  look  at  literarv  men  best 
in  their  relation  to  the  state.  It  seems  as 
though  he  could  not  look  at  a  literary 
work  or  a  literary  man  by  the  light  of  his 
own  or  its  own  character  and  genius ;  it  is 
his  political  assoc^itions  which  make  him 
interesting ;  none  of  his  papers  are  literary 
alone ;  if  he  begins  with  literature  he  soon 
diverges  into  politics ;  in  that  field  he  is 
eminently  at  home,  and  he  does  not  wish 
to  return. 

Lord  Macaulay  has  passed  away,  leav- 
ing several  mattei-s  of  alleged  injustice 
unchanged  in  his  history.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  has  one  ground  of  quarrel  with 
him,  and  Robert  Chambers  and  all  Scotch- 
men have  another.  We  fear  his  preju- 
dices, as  a  Whig  of  1688,  were  bitter  and 
partial  in  the  extreme,  and  they  will  not 
serve  the  trustworthiness  and  the  higher 
fame  of  his  brilliant  history.  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon,  with  some  justice,  tells 
against  him  the  old  anecdote  of  the  juror 
in  a  court  of  law,  who,  when  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  had  finished  his  state- 
ment, said,  "  Now  I  will  call  for  the  wit- 
nesses,''  exclaimed  :  '^  Look  you ;  please 
you,  we  believe  every  word  that  you  have 
said,  and  we  do  not  want  any  witnesses.^' 
And  Lord  Macaulay  seems  to  ''  believe 
every  word  he  writes,  and  he  don't  want 
any  witnesses.*' 

Thus,  we  believe,  his  greatest  historical 
heresy  is  his  treatment  of  William  Penn. 
It  is  not  only  a  literary  peccadillo,  it  almost 
amounts  to  a  moral  crime.  And  when 
we  read  his  pertinacious  estimate  of  the 
great  man,  and  remember  the  whole  facts 
to  which  he  refers,  the  reflection  is  forced 
upon  us — this,  then,  is  history !  Against 
the  clearest  light,  against  facts  most  in- 
contestable, he  still  persists  in  treating 
with  contempt,  which  is  not  dignity,  not 
only  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  founder 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  indisputable  evi- 
dences to  the  veracity  and  honesty  of  his 
character.  Penn*s  is  a  venerable  name; 
it  stands  among  the  mqst  beloved  in  the 
heroic  records  of  our  country.  Well,  he 
was  a  Quaker,  which,  with  Lord  Macaulay, 
since  the  Quakers  defeated  him  in  the 
Edinburgh  election,  was  a  crime ;  but  he 
sacrificed  a  fortune  and  position  in  life,  in 
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order  that  he  might  faithfulFy  fulfill  his 
conceptions  of  duty.  It  is  very  true,  as 
Macaalay  says,  he  is  a  mythic  character. 
And,  for  a  long  time  in  the  New  World, 
the  children  of  Onas  regarded  him  as  their 
Apollo  or  Numa.  His  goodness,  indeed, 
was  the  true  complement  of  his  greatness. 
Pcnn  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  cre- 
ditor and  the  ward  of  a  bad  and  tyrannical 
king.  Yet  Penn's  friendships  were  with 
Algernon  Sydney  and  other  noble,  pat- 
riotic spirits  of  that  stamp  and  build.  He 
advised  the  king  to  steps  which  might 
have  saved  him  from  exile,  and  preserved  to 
him  his  throne.  The  most  serious  charge 
preferred  against  Penn  is  one  which  clearly, 
by  a  reference  to  the  papers  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  should  be  prefeiTed  against 
a  Mr,  George  Penn.  But  this,  especially, 
leads  to  the  suggestion  whether  the  less 
noticeable  facts  in  the  history  have  been 
allowed  to  bear  the  color  of  the  same  bit- 
ter,  party  prejudice. 

We  have,  in  this  slight  paper,  perhaps 
renewed  a  few  of  the  impressions  which 
have  frequently  pressed  and  crowded 
through  the  reader's  mind  in  the  couree 
of  the  perusal  of  the  fascinating  volumes. 
Certainly  they  occupy  their  own  very  dis- 
tinct place  in  the  galleries  of  our  literature. 
We  have  no  writing  exactly  like  it.  What 
an  immense  monarchy  of  books  it  repre- 
sents! What  an  acqusdntance  with  the 
details  of  things  and  events!  These 
volumes  are  the  poetry  of  the  library — 
certainly  their  author  was  no  man  to  live 
without  books.  He  devoured  them  gree- 
dily, voraciously — not  perhaps  with  the 
voracity,  the  omnivorousness  of  Southey, 
who  was  a  literayy  Dragon  of  Wantley  ; 
but  fastening  on  a  book,  and  seeming  to 
get  the  very  one  trifling  fact  for  which  the 
fates  had  preserved  it  to  that  hour.  Some 
men  read  books  as  easily  as  an  experienced 
hand  shells  oysters ;  and  to  continue  the 
image,  the  truth  is,  there  are  very  few 
books  whose  shell  does  not  outweigh  their 
oyster ;  but  your  experienced  book-worm 
easily  gets  his  knife  into  them,  quite  as 
amazing  to  the  uninitiated  as  the  rapid  work 
of  experienced  oyster  opening.  And  so  our 
author  often  seems  instinctively  to  have  not- 
ed the  one  fact  the  knowledge  of  which 
^  made  the  reading  of  the  book  at  all  desir- 
able. And,  to  our  writer,  every  book  he 
read  was  a  kind  of  bridge,  over  which  he 
passed  into  the  realms  of  enlarged  and 
vividly  realized  fact.  He  was  a  ^^heUuo 
UbrorumJ^    This  plidnly  we  see.    But  it 


were  better  for  us  were  he  less  merdy 
this.  We  can  not  say  he  adds  to  the 
stock  of  our  ideas ;  he  does  not  enlarge 
our  conceptions ;  and  indeed  it  is  very  ne- 
cessary to  remind  the  reader  that  he  is  not 
to  expect  any  evidences  of  religious  know- 
ledge in  this  writer.  The  great  religious 
actors  of  the  world  are  regarded  simply 
from  their  relation  to  the  great  painting  in 
hand ;  they  were  there,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  occupy  their  place 
on  the  canvas,  and  in  the  group,  the  his- 
torical tableaux  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out them ;  but  for  all  the  great  rhapsodies 
of  stormy  passion,  for  the  voices — unheard 
by  others — which  call,  and  for  the  shapes 
which — unseen  by  othei-s — mysteriously 
beckon,  we  can  very  well  feel  that  our 
writer  had  a  great  contempt.  When  a 
man  like  Cromwell  has  so  subjected  liis 
passions,  although  commanded  by  them, 
that  they  have  elevated  him  to  a  place 
from  whence  he  rules  the  canvas,  he  de- 
serves a  different  mode  of  treatment.  He 
is  now  to  be  spoken  of  as  becomes  the 
dignity  of  history  ;  but  for  a  George  Fox, 
or  St.  Francis,  he  has  neither  sympathy 
nor  honor.  Macaulay's  mind  was  so  cou- 
stituted  that  if  you  did  not  compel  his  at- 
tachment and  sympathy  as  an  artist,  you 
were  sure  not  to  have  it  as  a  man.  And 
in  religion — we  for  our  part  are  unable  to 
perceive  that  there  is  any  thing  more  than 
a  graceful  and  accommodating  Deism; 
the  special  Providence  which  raises  up 
great  men,  watches  over  them,  gives  them 
their  commission,  makes  them  heralds  aod 
missionaries,  there  is  nothing  of  this  in 
any  line  that  our  author  has  ever  written. 
No  awful  words,  no  contending  passions 
and  powers  beheld  in  their  tempest  and 
storm,  are  in  these  pages.  Here  is  no 
prophecy — none  of  that  poetry  winged  by 
magnificent  impulse  ana  emotion.  How 
channing — how  admirable — how  well  ex- 
pressed— how  happily  put — ^how  fine  that 
diction — how  grateful  that  compliment- 
how  delightful  that  delineation — ^how  bit- 
ter that  paragraph — ^these  are  your  criti- 
cisms. There  is  no  blazinjz  red  hot  curse 
on  the  evil ;  there  is  no  lofty  and  cheering 
hymn  of  rapture  to  encourage  the  good ; 
we  think  these  books  are  very  Erastitiaii ; 
they  are  epicurean  and  indifferent ;  who- 
ever the  writer  may  portray,  whatever 
event  he  may  describe,  he  never  seems  to 
rise  above  an  interested  spectator;  he 
never  loses  himself  in  the  scene ;  he  is  not 
one  of  the  actors.    But  I  must  close.    It 
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would  be  interesting  to  compare  our  writer 
with  that  pillar  of  fiery  cloud,  Thomas 
Carlyle — with  Michelet  and  Thierry,  the 
great  historians  of  the  French  school; 
with  Schlegel  and  the  great  historians  of 
the  German  school;  with  Prescott  and 
Hallam,  the  historians  of  exact  and  balanc- 


ed taste  and  judgment.  But  the  mention 
of  these  names  assure  us  how  far  he  is 
from  all,  and  how  independent  of  all — 
removed  equally  from  those  who  write 
histoiT  like  a  fanciful  novel  and  those  who 
write  It  like  n  psychological  philosophy. 


^>  »^ »i 
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vin. 

Bov  zrr  WA8  APPOnmcD  ms  Kn(0*a  dwar?  ;  axd  row  oo,  ooo, 

▲VD  MAOOO  CRATSD  A  SOON  Qif  TBI  UNO. 

At  noon  on  the  day  following,  the 
youthful  king,  with  the  Lord  Protector, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  upper  and 
lower  councils,  met  for  deliberation  with- 
in the  great  council-chamber  in  the  White 
Tower.  Though  Edward  sat  in  a  chair 
of  state,  and  ostensibly  presided  over  the 
assemblage,  it  was  quite  evident  that  his 
voice  had  little  weight,  and  that  the  real 
ruler  was  Hertford.  All  measures  were 
proposed  by  the  Lord  Protector  —  all 
questions  settled  by  him.  As  a  matter  of 
wrm,  every  matter  deliberated  upon  by 
the  council  was  submitted  to  the  throne ; 
out  the  king's  advice  was  so  asked,  that 
the  answer  could  only  be  given  in  the 
way  desired  by  the  Lord  Protector. 

Generally,  the  council  seemed  willing 
to  act  as  Hertford  desired,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  but  as  yet 
he  had  merely  exhibited  a  few  symptoms 
of  hostility,  no  matter  having  arisen  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  justify  decided  oppo- 
sition. Slight  as  they  were,  these  indica- 
tions were  suflScient  for  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor, and  he  resolved  to  be  beforehand 
with  his  opponent,  and  to  find  a  speedy 
pretext  for  his  removal  from  the  council. 

After  the  main  causes  had  been  deter- 
mined, two  other  matters  were  brought 
forward  bv  the  Lord  Protector,  which,  it 


might  naturally  be  presumed,  would  be 
of  especial  interest  to  the  King — namely, 
the  interment  of  his  late  royal  father,  and 
his  own  coronation.  The  former  ceremo- 
nial was  appointed  to  take  place  in  the 
chapel  of  Saint  Georgp,  in  Windsor  Cat- 
tle, on  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  February; 
while  the  latter  was  fixed  for  February 
the  20th,  the  Sunday  after  the  funeral. 

Some  time  was  occupied  in  discussing 
the  arrangements  of  both  these  ceremo- 
nies. Nothing  was  determined  upon 
with  regard  to  the  coronation,  save  that, 
on  account  of  the  king's  tender  years, 
it  ought  to  be  materially  abridged,  while 
several  important  alterations  in  the  forms 
were  proposed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  —  but  these  were  left  for 
future  consideration.  It  was  decided, 
however,  that  Henry's  interment  should 
be  conducted  upon  a  scale  of  unheard-of 
magnificence,  and  with  all  the  pomp  and 
solemnity  befitting  so  renowned  a  mon- 
arch. This  design  was  to  be  fully  carried 
out,  even  if  the  exchequer  should  be 
drained  by  the  cost. 

Edward  seemed  comparatively  indiffer- 
ent to  the  ordering  of  the  solemn  act 
that  was  to  place  the  crown  upon  his 
brows,  but  he  exhibited  marked  anxiety 
that  the  utmost  respect  should  be  paid 
to  the  memory  of  his  mighty  father ;  and 
entirely  concurred  in  the  propriety  of 
making  due  provision  to  give  unwonted 
solemnity  and  grandeur  to  his  interment. 
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"  As  my  father  was  the  noblest  and  great- 
est of  kings  during  his -life,"  he  said,  "  so 
it  is  meet  he  should  be  borne  more 
honorably  than  any  other  to  the  grave." 

Little  share  was  taken  in  these  delibei"- 
ations  by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  but  he 
was  not  idle.  He  employed  his  time  in 
the  advancement  of  his  ulterior  designs, 
and  strove  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  colleagues. 
Perceiving  the  covert  hostility  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  made  cautions  over- 
tures to  him,  but  these  were  haughtily 
repelled  by  Wriothesley,  who  showed 
no  disposition  to  act  in  concert  with  him. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  ill-feeling  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  Seymours  lay 
Lord  Lisle.  By  his  arts,  he  had  sharpen- 
ed their  mutual  dislike  into  hatred,  tneir 
jealousy  into  active  animosity,  and  their 
want  of  forgiveness  for  slight  wrong  into 
fierce  vindictiveness. 

Lord  Lisle  had  long  since  perceived 
the  growing  animosity  between  the  broth- 
ers, and  cautiously  fostered  it,  in  the  hope 
that  the  designs  of  the  younger  brother 
to  supplant  the  elder  might  occasion  the 
downfall  of  both,  and  leave  the  stage  free 
to  himself.  He  therefore  gave  all  the  en- 
couragement he  could  do,  without  com- 
mitting himself,  to  Sir  Thomas's  aspiring 
projects,  and  led  him  to  conclude  he 
would  join  any  cabal  formed  against  the 
Lord  Protector.  With  the  elder  Seymour 
his  course  was  simpler.  By  inflaming 
Hertford's  jealousy,  and  poisoning  his 
mind  against  his  turbulent  brother,  he 
rendered  a  good  understanding  between 
them  impossible.  It  was  Lisle  who  in- 
formed the  Lord  Protector  that  the  young 
king  had  stolen  from  his  chamber  at  an 
early  hour  in  order  to  obtain  a  private 
interview  with  his  favorite  uncle;  and 
though  the  maker  of  the  mischief  joined 
with  Sir  John  Gage  in  the  good  Consta- 
ble's efforts  to  heal  the  difference  between 
the  brothers,  he  knew  he  could  easily 
undo  the  work,  and  widen  the  breach  he 
pretended  to  repair. 

So  far  from  suspecting  Lisle  of  treach- 
ery, or  in  any  way  distrusting  him,  Hert- 
ford regarded  him  as  one  ot  the  firmest 
of  his  partisans.  He  knew  him  to  be 
i*apacious,  daring,  and  unscrupulous,  but 
he  had  no  conception  of  the  towering 
nature  of  his  ambition,  or  of  the  mark  at 
which  he  aimed.  Deceived  by  the  other's 
professions  of  gratitude,  and  fancying  he 
had  purchased  his  fidelity,  Hertford  took 


him  entirely  into  his  confidence,  and  laid 
open  his  breast  to  him.  At  this  moment 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  crush  such  a 
foe  ;  but  the  Lord  Protector  unwittingly 
let  the  opportunity  pass  by. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Lisle  did  not 
fail  to  point  out  tp  the  Lord  Protector 
that  his  brother  was  intriguing  with  cer- 
tain members  of  the  council  against  him, 
and  he  advised  him  to  beware.  Hertford 
replied,  with  a  significant  look,  that  he 
would  not  neglect  the  caution. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  assemblage, 
Edward  signified  nis  intention  of  visiting 
certain  portions  of  the  fortress,  and  direct- 
ed Sir  John  Gage  and  his  younger  uncle 
to  attend  him  during  the  inspection.  The 
Lord  Protector,  whom  it  was  needful  to 
consult,  even  on  so  unimportant  a  matter, 
at  once  assented  to  the  arrangement,  but 
somewhat  maiTed  his  royal  nephew's  sat- 
isfaction by  offering  to  join  the  party 
with  Lord  Lisle. 

The  day  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  very 
favorable  for  the  promenade.  Indeed, 
ever  since  Edward's  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  weather  had  been  most  pro- 
pitious. A  sharp  frost  had  now  lasted 
tor  more  than  a  week,  and  the  atmosphere, 
though  keen,  was  dry  and  wholesome. 
Moreover,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
and  gave  a  pleasant  and  lively  character 
to  the  scene,  depriving  the  hoary  wails  of 
the  keep  and  the  grim-looking  towers 
surrounding  tlie  inner  ward  of  much  of 
their  customary  gloomy  character.  The 
spacious  area,  known  as  To wer-green,  was 
at  this  time,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
thronged  from  morn  to  eve  ;  but  it  chanc- 
ed to  oe  more  crowded  than  usual  at  the 
moment  when  Edward  issued  from  the 
portals  of  the  White  Tower  with  his  two 
uncles  and  his  other  attendants.  As  soon 
as  the  assemblage  became  aware  of  the 
young  sovereign's  presence  amongst  them, 
loud  acclamations  resounded  on  all  sides, 
and  a  great  rush  was  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  royal  party. 

While  Edward  was  moving  slowly  along 
through  the  crowd,  his  attention  was 
caught  by  a  fantastic  little  figure,  which 
at  first  he  took  for  a  monkev,  but  on 
examining  the  grotesque  object  more ' 
narrowly,  he  found  it  to  be  human — 
though  the  smallest  specimen  of  full- 
grown  humanity  he  had  ever  set  eyes 
upon.  Attired  in  a  tiny  doublet  of  bright 
orange-colored  satin  puffed  out  with  whit**, 
with  hose  to  match,  the  manikin   wore  a 
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scarlet  cloth  mantle  lined  with  skyblne 
silk,  about  large  enough  to  cover  the 
shoulders  of  a  Barbary  ape.  In  his  hand 
*  the  little  being  held  a  flat  bonnet  of  ^reen 
velvet,  which  he  waved  enthusiastically 
to  the  King.  The  dwarfs  features  were 
decidedly  of  a  simious  character,  the  nose 
being  flat,  with  wide  nostrils,  and  having 
a  long  interval  between  it  and  the  mouth, 
and  the  hair  being  of  a  tawny  hue,  with 
a  marked  resemblance  to  fur.  The  posi- 
tion occupied  by  this  grotesque  little  per- 
sonage was  such  as  enabled  liim  to  over- 
look the  royal  party;  be  being  perched  ou 
the  broad  shoulders  of  a  gigantic  warder, 
whose  colossal  frame  towered  far  above 
the  heads  of  the  bystanders. 

This  tremendous  son  of  Anak  was  quite 
as  noticeable  in  his  way  as  his  pigmy  com- 
panion— more  so,  perhaps.  His  features 
were  broad  and  good-humored,  and 
mightily  pleased  the  King,  who  could  not 
help  regarding  him  with  a  certain  degree 
of  wondering  admiration.  Clad  in  the 
scarlet  casso^  of  a  warder,  with  the  rose 
and  crown  embroidered  on  the  front  and 
back,  the  giant  carried  a  partisan  almost 
as  long  as  the  spe$ir  of  Goliath  of  Gath. 

"  Marry,  that  should  be  one  of  the  three 
giants  of  the  Tower  of  whom  I  have  heard 
tell,"  observed  Edward  to  Sir  John  Gage, 
halting  as  he  spoke ;  "  but  who  is  the  pig- 
my upon  his  shoulders  ?" 

"  (I^th  not  your  highness  heard  of  Xit, 
the  famous  dwarf  of  the  Tower  ?"  cried 
the  manikin,  anticipating  the  Constable's 
reply.  "  I  am  he.  And*  it  rejoices  me 
thus  to  be  able  to  wish  your  majesty  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign.  Long  live  the 
noble  King  Edward!"  be  exclaimed,  at 
the  top  of  his  shrill  voice,  waving  his  cap 
to  the  crowd,  who  loudly  repeated  the 
cry.  "  This  overgrown  fellow,  an  please 
your  majesty,  is  Og — not  Og,  King  of 
Basan — ^but  Og  of  the  Tower,"  he  conti- 
nued, patting  the  Rant's  head,  which  was 
almost  on  a  level  with  his  own  ;  "  and  yon- 
der, on  either  side  of  the  gate  of  the  Cold 
Harbor  Tower,  stand  his  two  brothers, 
Gog  and  Ma^og.  There  is  not  much 
difference  of  size  amongst  them,  but,  if 
any  thing,  Og,  though  the  eldest,  is  the 
lesser  of  the  three;  howbeit,  he  is  the 
broadest  across  the  shoulders." 

'^  If  nature  hath  given  thee  but  a  small 
frame,  she  appears  to  have  furnished  thee 
with  a  glib  tongue,  sirrah,"  replied  the 
King,  laughing. 

"  I  complain  not  of  nature,  my  gracious 


liege,"  rejoined  Xit.  "True  'tis,  she  batli 
stinted  me  of  my  fair  proportions,  but  if 
she  hath  denied  me  lofty  stature,  she  h^th 
given  me  in  revenue  more  brains  than  she 
hath  lodged  in  dbe  thick  skull  of  this 
mighty  Anakim." 

"  Peace,  thou  saucy  jackanapes,  or  I  will 
dash  thee  to  the  ground,"  cried  Og,  an- 
gi*y  at  the  laughter  of  the  bystanders. 

"  That  shouldst  thou  not,  wcrt  thou  as 
powerful  as  thy  namesake  of  Ba&tan,"  cried 
Xit,  clinging  with  great  tenacity  to  his 
locks.  ^^  I  descend  not  from  my  station 
unless  at  his  highness's  bidding.  Remove 
me  an  thou  dar'st !" 

"Set  him  down  before  me,"  said  Ed- 
ward, much  diverted  by  the  scene,  "  and 
take  heed  thou  dost  not  harm  him." 

"Hear'st  thou  not  his  majesty's  com- 
mand, base  giant?"  cried  Xit,  pulling 
him  by  the  ear.  "  Place  me  on  the  ground 
gently  and  gracefully." 

Thus  enjoined,  Og  stepped  forward, 
and  bent  down  in  order  to  allow  Xit  to 
spring  from  his  shoulder. 

But  though  the  giant  stooped  his  huge 
frame  as  much  as  he  conveniently  could, 
Xit  had  still  rather  a  high  jump  to  make, 
and  his  foot  unluckily  catching  m  the  puff- 
ed-out wing  of  Og's  cassock,  be  alighted 
upon  his  head  amid  the  irrepressible 
laughter  of  the  beholders. 

Luckily,  the  dwarfs  head  was  tolerably 
thick,  so  no  great  damage  was  done  him, 
neither  was  he  much  disconcerted.  Pick- 
ing himself  quickly  up,  he  rated  Og  for 
his  clumsiness,  sharply  reproved  the  by- 
standers for  their  unseemly  merriment, 
which  caused  them  to  laugh  the  more,  and 
then  made  a  profound,  and,  as  he  conceiv- 
ed, courtier-like  obeisance  to  the  King. 

"  What  office  dost  thou  fill  in  the  Tow- 
er, sirrah,  if  there  be  an  office  small  enough 
to  fit  thee  ?"  inquired  Edward. 

"Any  office  would  fit  me,  an  please 
your  majesty,  since  my  capacity  is  equal 
to  the  greatest,"  answered  Xit  readily; 
"  but  desert,  as  I  need  not  remind  so  wise 
a  prince,  doth  not  always  meet  reward. 
At  this  moment  I  am  out  of  office,  or  ra- 
ther, I  should  say,  I  have  been  unaccount- 
ably overlooked.  Honors  and  posts  have 
fallen  on  taller  men's  heads,  but  not  on 
mine,  which  they  would  have  suited  equal- 
ly well — ^mayhap  better." 

*'  Your  majesty's  august  father  always 
kept  a  fool — nay,  three — to  make  him 
meiTy  with  quip  and  quirk,"  remarked 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour.      "Will  Somers, 
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Sexton,  and  Patch  are  out  of  date ;  but 
this  conceited  Dandiprat  might  fill  the 
place  of  one  of  them,  and  serve  to  divert 
your  grace." 

"  By  the  rood !  I  like  your  notion  well, 
gentle  uncle,"  rejoined  Edward,  with  boy- 
ish delight.  "Thou  shalt  be  my  fool, 
sirrah,  if  thou  wilt,"  he  added  to  Xit. 

"I  will  bo  aught  your  majesty  may  deign 
to  make  me,"  responded  the  dwarf,  "  and  I 
thank  you,  in  all  humility,  for  your  good- 
ness ;  but  I  would  fain  have  the  designa- 
tion of  my  office  slightly  changed.  Half- 
witted buffoons,  like  Will  Somers  and  his 
compeei-s,  might  well  be  styled  'fools,' 
seeing  they  were  little  better ;  but  for  me, 
I  have  ever  been  noted  for  sprightliness 
and  wit,  and  I  hope  to  divert  your  high- 
ness in  a  very  different  sort  from  dullards 
like  to  those." 

"  If  thou  lik'st  not  to  be  called  *  court 
fool,'  will  '  court  jester'  suit  thee  better, 
thou  malapert  little  knave?"  asked  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour. 

"  It  may  suit  me,  yet  I  like  it  not,"  re- 
plied Xit.  "If  I  sought  to  be  styled 
'jester'  instead  of  *fool,'  it  would  prove 
me  a  great  fool  and  a  sorry  jester — a  jest- 
er being  the  greatest  of  fools,  since  every 
man  may  make  game  of  him,  which,  I 
promise  your  worship,  no  man  shall  do 
with  me." 

"Aha  I  thou  art  as  difficult  to  please  as 
a  breeding  dame,  thou  saucy  little  varlet," 
laughed  Seymour.  "  What  title  will 
please  thee?" 

"An  I  be  simply  termed  his  majesty's 
faithful  dwarf,  I  shall  be  well  satisfied," 
returned  Xit,  bowing  obsequiously. 

"  Have  thy  wish,  then,"  said  Edward, 
delighted  by  the  manikin's  readiness. 
"  Henceforth  I  take  thee  into  my  service 
under  that  designation.  Thou  shalt  have 
a  dwarfs  wages  and  a  dwai^f s  liveiy." 

"  Let  my  wages  be  full-grown,  though 
my  livery  bo  never  so  scant,  an  please 
your  majesty,"  rejoined  Xit.  "  If  my  hire 
be  proportioned  to  my  size,  it  will  come 
to  little.  Measure  it  rather  by  yonder 
giant.  Howbeit,  in  any  case,  I  humbly 
thank  your  highness,  urant  me  a  sword, 
and  my  happiness  will  be  complete." 

"A  bodkin  would  suit  thee  better,"  ob- 
served Seymour.  "  What  should  such  a 
jackanapes  as  thou  do  with  a  sword  ?" 

"  Use  it  in  his  majesty's  defense,  and  in 
the  maintenance  of  mine  own  honor,"  re- 
plied Xit,  with  the  pride  of  an  offended 
Castilian. 


"  Nay,  if  a  sword  will  make  thee  happy, 
my  cutler  shall  provide  thee  one,"  said  the 
King.  "  Hie  thee  and  bring  those  giant 
warders  before  me.  I  am  curious  to  be- 
hold them." 

"Your  highness's  commands  shall  be 
promptly  obeyed,"  replied  Xit,  darting 
off  toward  the  Wardrobe  Tower. 

"  Ho  there  I  ye  dull  and  sluggish  Titan 5,'* 
vociferated  the  dwai*f,  as  he  drew  near  the 
gateway  beside  which  Gog  and  Ma^og 
were  stationed.  "  Ho  there,  I  say !  Are 
ye  deaf  as  well  as  stupid  ?  Come  with 
me  instantly !" 

"Wherefore  should  we  go  with  thoo, 
thou  restless  gad-about?"  rejoined  Gog, 
leaning  on  his  tall  partisan,  and  looking 
down  good-humoredly  at  him. 

"Question  not,  but  follow,"  cried  Xit 
authoritatively. 

"  Even  if  we  cared  to  comply,  we  could 
not,"  rejoined  Magog,  the  yoimgest  and 
largest  of  the  three  giants.  '•  Our  post  is  at 
this  gate,  and  we  may  not  quit  it  till  the 
guard  be  relieved." 

"  But  I  am  sent  by  the  King's  majesty 
to  bring  you  to  him,  rebellious  Titans,*' 
cried  Xit.     "  Disobey  at  your  peril !" 

"Is  this  one  of  the  gamesonce  little 
bawcock's  jests,  think'st  thou,  Gog  ?"  said 
the  younger  giant. 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  the  other.  "  His 
majesty  is  yonder — ^but  if  we  stir  from  our 
posts  without  the  Lieutenant's  license,  we 
shall  be  reprimanded." 

"  But  my  order  is  from  a  greater  than 
the  Lieutenant,'  or  even  than  the  Consta- 
ble, and  ye  had  best  not  neglect  it,"  cried 
Xit,  stamping  his  tiny  foot  impatiently  on 
the  ground.  "Know,  ye  incredulous 
bawsons,  that  I  am  now  one  of  the  royal 
household." 

"  Nay,  an  thou  affirmest  that,  I  doubt 
all  the  rest,"  said  Magog.  "I  stir  not 
hence." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  added  Gog.  *•  Thou 
must  invent  a  better  talc  than  this,  thou 
false  imp,  to  lure  us  from  our  duty." 

"  On  my  soul  I  your  stupidity' is  on  a 
par  with   your  stature,  ye   huge  puzzle^ 

Sates,"  cried  Xit.  "Ye  are  keeping  the 
[ing's  majesty  M'aiting  all  this  time.  Ye 
shall  ride  the  wooden  horse  and  brook  the 
stinging  lash,  if  you  detain  me  much 
longer." 

"An  it  be  true  that  the  King  hath  sent 
for  us,  we  ought  to  to,"  observed  Magog, 
with  a  perplexed  look. 
"Assuredly,"  returned  Gog;  "but  we 
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have  no  certitude  on  the  point.  Ha  !  here 
comes  Og  to  help  us  m  the  dilemma. 
What  must  we  do,  brother?"  he  added, 
as  t)ie  third  giant  approached  them  with 
mighty  strides. 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  replied  Og. 
"The  King  will  be  here  anon.  Nay,  Xit 
hath  not  deceived  you,"  he  added,  seeing 
them  look  at  the  dwarf;  "  he  was  sent  to 
bring  you  into  the  royal  presence,  but 
since  then,  his  majesty  having  been  in- 
formed, by  the  Constable  of  the  Tower, 
that  you  are  on  duty  here,  would  not 
have  you  disturbed,  but  is  coming  hither 
himself." 

"  His  highneds  will  be  here  in  a  trice," 
said  Xit,  perceiving  that  the  royal  party 
was  drawing  nigh.  "Take  pattern  by 
pie,  and  demean  yourselves  properly." 

In  another  moment  Edward  and  his  at- 
tendants came  up.  The  three  gigantic 
warders  were  now  standing  together,  and 
as  their  big  burly  frames  were  bent  to- 
ward the  youthful  and  fragile-looking 
King,  it  was  like  three  sturdy  oaks  inclin- 
ing to  a  slender  reed. 

"A  boon  I  a  boon !  an  please  your  ma- 
jesty!" exclaimed  the  three  giants,  in 
concert.  "A  boon  we  crave  at  your  royal 
hands." 

"  Name  it,  good  fellows,"  replied  Ed- 
ward, well  pleased  by  their  appearance. 

"  Fain  would  we  be  allowed  some  part, 
however  humble,  at  your  mmesty's  ap- 
proaching coronation,"  said  Magog,  who 
acted  as  spokesman  for  the  others. 

"  The  request  is  granted  as  soon  as  pre- 
ferred," replied  Edward  graciously.  " The 
Lord  Chamberlain  shall  assign  you  a  fit- 
ting part  in  the  ceremony." 

"  Gramercy,  my  gracious  liege,"  cried 
the  three  giants  together. 

"  Bestow  upon  them  ten  broad  pieces 
each.  Sir  John,"  said  Edward  to  the  Con- 
stable, "  as  an  earnest  of  our  future  favor." 

"Your  majesty  is  over  bountiful,"  re- 
joined Jtfagog  modestly.  "Howbeit,  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  your  highness  hath 
not  three  trustier  subjects  than  my  bro- 
thers aud  myself." 

"  Not  three  taller  subjects,  certes,"  re- 
joined Edward ;  "  and  I  doubt  not  trusty 
as  tall.  There  must  be  no  pageant  or 
court-show  without  these  lusty  fellows," 
he  added  to  Sir  John  Gage. 

"  'Tis  what  they  are  specially  fit  for,  my 
gracious  liege,"  said  the  Constable.  "  Your 
angust  father  loved  to  see  their  burly 
figures  in  a  pageant." 


"  Your  majesty's  condescension  makes 
us  proud,"  said  Gog.  "We  shall  hold 
our  heads  higher  ever  afterward." 

"  No  occasion  for  that,"  rejoined  Xit. 
"  Marry,  your  heads  are  too  much  i'  the 
air  already." 

"Let  us  now  to  the  Bloody  Tower, 
good  Sir  John,"  said  Edward  to  the  Con- 
stable. "  You  promised  to  show  me  the 
chamber  where  the  murder  of  the  young 
princes  was  done." 

"  I  will  conduct  your  highness  thither 
at  once,"  replied  Gage. 

"  Nay,  I  must  have  thy  company,  my 
merry  little  knave,"  cried  Edward,  seeing 
Xit  look  at  him  beseechingly.  "  I  have 
conceived  a  liking  for  thee.  Thy  humor 
pleases  me.    Follow  in  my  train." 

Made  supremely  happy  by  the  permis- 
sion thus  graciously  accorded  him,  Xit 
strutted  after  the  royal  party  like  a  pea- 
cock with  its  tail  displayed  in  the  sun. 


IX 


Ur  WBATMAICNSB  MAVOKBf  THB  BIAOSMAH,  rORBTOLD  THAT  OB- 
TAIir  LORDS  SHOULD  DIK  BY  HO  HAXD. 

Ox  reaching  the  wide,  deep  archway 
of  the  Bloody  Tower,  then  secured  at 
either  end  by  strong  gates  and  a  ponder- 
ous portcullis,  the  royal  party  came  to  a 
halt,  and  a  few  moments  were  occupied 
by  Edward  in  examining  the  beautiful 
groining  and  tracery  of  the  vaulted  roof. 
His  curiosity  satisfied  in  this  respect,  the 
young  monarch  was  conducted  by  Sir 
John  Gage  to  a  postern  on  the  east  side 
of  the  gateway,  which  led  to  a  small 
gloomy  stone  chamber,  or  rather  vanlt, 
wherein,  according  to  tradition,  the  victims 
of  the  ruthless  Gloucester's  cruelty  were 
interred. 

The  Constable  would  fain  have  dissuad- 
ed the  young  King  from  entering  this 
dismal  vault,  and  the  gate  porter  who  was 
with  them  appeared  extremely  reluctant 
to  show  it,  but  Edward  had  set  his  mind 
upon  seeing  the  place,  and  was  resolved 
to  go  in.  There  was  nothing  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  chamber  to  reward  the 
young  monarch's  curiosity.  It  was  built 
of  stone  with  a  ribbed  ceiling,  and  looked 
confined  and  gloomy,  being  imperfectly 
lighted  by  two  narrow-grated  embrasures. 
But  it  had  a  very  strange  occupant,  and 
on  beholding  him,  Edward  at  once  com- 
prehended why  admittance  had  not  been 
more  readily  accorded  him. 

The  aspect  and  demeanor  of  this  per- 
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sonage  were  savage  and  repulsive,  and 
even  the  King's  presence  did  not  seem  to 
inspire  him  with  much  awe,  though  he 
rose  on  Edward's  appearance  and  made 
a  clumsy  attempt  at  an  obeisance.  The 
upper  part  of  his  frame  was  strongly 
though  not  stoutly  built,  the  arms  being 
remarkably  muscular,  but  his  lower  limbs 
were  less  powerful,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
halt  of  the  right  leg.  His  physiognomy 
was  singularly  repulsive,  the  nose  being 
broad  and  flat,  and  the  eyes  fierce  and 
bloodshot ;  the  forehead  bald,  and  the  hue 
of  the  skin  dull  and  earthy.  His  cheeks 
were  clothed  with  a  shaggy  black  beard, 
and  the  sable  locks  left  on  each  side  of 
his  head  were  wild  and  unkempt.  His 
habiliments  were  of  red  serge,  but  above 
his  doublet  he  wore  a  leathern  jerkin, 
which  was  sullied  with  dark  stains,  as  if 
of  gore.  On  his  right  hip  he  carried  a 
broad  two-edged  knife,  protected  by  a 
sheath.  But  the  implement  that  pro* 
claimed  his  revolting  office  was  an  execu- 
tioner's ax.  This  he  had  not  the  grace 
to  lay  aside,  but  continued  to  lean  upon 
it  while  standing  before  the  King.  An- 
other ax,  similar  in  size  and  form,  was 
reared  against  the  wall,  and  near  it  stood 
a  two-handed  sword,  sometimes,  though 
but  rarely,  employed  in  capital  punish- 
ments. When  the  headsman  arose,  it 
instantly  became  apparent  that  the  seat 
he  had  occupied  was  the  block  —  and, 
moreover,  that  it  was  a  block  which  had 
been  frequently  used. 

While  Edward  gazed  at  the  execution- 
er with  feelings  of  mingled  horror  and 
loathing,  he  bethought  him  of  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey's  description  of  the  hideous 
caitif!^  and  recognized  its  justice.  At  the 
same  time.  Sir  John  Gage  sharply  rebuked 
the  porter  for  allowing  his  majesty  to  be 
offended  by  such  a  sight. 

"  Nay,  the  fault  was  mine  own,  good 
Sir  John,"  interposed  Edward  ;  '^  the  man 
tried  to  hinder  me,  but  I  would  come  in. 
Is  it  sooth  that  the  two  hapless  princes 
were  buried  here  ?" 

"Here  where  I  stand,  sire,"  replied 
Mauger,  ntriking  the  floor  with  his  heel. 
"Their  tender  bodies  were  laid  i'  the 
eai'th  beneath  this  stone." 

"Hold  thy  peace,  fellow,  unless  his 
grace  address  thee,"  cried  the  Constable 
angrily. 

"  Xay,  I  meant  no  offense,"  growled 
the  headsman  ;  "  his  majesty's  royal  fath- 
er was  wont  to  talk  to  me,  and  I  thought 


I  might  do  the  same  with  King  Harry^s 
royal  offspring.  I  once  gave  his  late  ma- 
jesty a  proof  of  my  power  which  greatly 
amazed  him,  and  I  will  do  as  much  for  bis 
present  highness  if  it  shall  please  him  to 
command  me." 

"Again  I  bid  thee  hold  thy  peace,'* 
said  the  Constable  sternly.  "  Hath  your 
grace  seen  enough  of  this  dismal  cham- 
ber ?" 

"  Ay ;  but  before  quitting  it,  I  would 
fain  know  what  proof  of  power  the  varlet 
proposed  to  display  to  me,"  rejoined  £d- 
ward,  whose  cuiiosity  was  awakened. 

"  Some  juggling  trick,  most  likely,  your 
highness,"  said  Gage. 

"  Not  so.  Sir  John,"  rejoined  Maa^r. 
"I  am  no  soothsayer,  but  long  practioc 
hath  give  me  a  certain  skill,  and  I  oan 
tell  by  a  man's  looks  if  he  be  to  die  by 
my  hand." 

Edward  looked  sui-prised,  and  glanced 
at  the  Constable,  who  shook  his  head 
skeptically. 

"  Will  it  please  your  majesty  to  put  me 
to  the  test?"  demanded  Mauger.  ^^Snt 
I  must  be  permitted  to  speak  freely  and 
without  respect  to  persons,  else  I  dare  not 
do  it." 

"  Are  there  any  here  willing  to  submit 
to  the  ordeal?"  inquired  Edward,  tuniing 
to  his  attendants,  all  of  whom  had  enter- 
ed the  chamber. 

Several  voices  replied  in  the  aflirmativc. 

"  I  am  to  be  free  from  all  consequences 
if  I  proclaim  the  truth  ?"  pursued  Mau- 
ger. 

"  Thou  hast  my  royal  word  for  it,"  re- 
plied  Edward. 

"Then  let  any  one  who  will  advance, 
place  his  foot  upon  the  block,  and  look  at 
me  steadily,"  rejoined  Manger. 

"  I  will  go  first,  having  neither  fear  nor 
faith,"  said  the  Constable.  And  be  did  as 
Mauger  had  directed 

After  looking  fixedly  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  oxccutioucr  observed  with  a 
grim  smiie :  "  Your  head  will  never  be 
mine.  Sir  John." 

"I  never  deemed  it  would,  thou  fell 
hound,"  replied  the  Constable,  taming 
away. 

"  I  will  make  the  next  essay,"  said  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  stepping  lightly  for- 
ward, and  placing  his  foot  gracetully  a|K4ii 
the  block. 

The  headsman  fixed  his  eyes  upon  l.im 
keenly  for  a  moment,  and  then  struck  tho 
flag  with  his  ax. 
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A  hollow  and  ominous  sound  was  re- 
turned by  the  stone,  as  if  the  repose  of 
the  dead  had  been  disturbed. 

^^  That  signifies  that  thou  art  to  handle 
me  on  the  scaffold,  thou  vile  caitiff — ha  ?" 
ciied  Seymour,  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh.  ^' My  nerves  Are  unshaken.  Does 
Your  highness  hesitate  ?"  he  added  to  the 
tiord  Protector. 

"Not  I,  forsooth,"  rejoined  Hertford, 
taking  his  place,  "  I  have  no  more  misgiv- 
ing than  yourself," 

"  Desist,  I  pray  your  highness.  I  like 
it  not,"  cried  Edward. 

"  Nay,  I  must  needs  disobey  your 
grace,  or  ray  brother  will  say  I  am  afraid," 
returned  Hertford. 

"  That  shall  I,  and  think  so  too,"  cried 
Seymour. 

"  I  pray  your  highness  look  me  straight 
in  the  face,"  said  Mauger. 

And  as  the  Lord  Protector  complied, 
he  again  struck  the  stone  with  his  ax, 
occasioning  the  same  hollow  resonance  as 
before. 

"  Soh !  your  highness  is  likewise  doom- 
ed!" exclaimed  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
ivith  a  laugh. 

"  It  would  appear  so,"  rejoined  Hert- 
ford, with  a  forced  smile. 

"  Let  us  see  wbat  my  destiny  will  be," 
said  Lord  Lisle,  advancing. 

And,  setting  his  foot  on  the  block,  he 
gazed  with  exceeding  sternness  at  the 
headsman,  hoping  to  terrify  him.  Mau- 
ger, however,  did  not  quail  before  the 
look,  but,  after  a  brief  scrutiny  of  the 
other's  countenance,  again  smote  the  stone 
with  his  fatal  ax. 

This  time  the  sound  proceeding  from 
the  flag  was  deeper  and  more  awful  than 
on  the  previous  occasions. 

"  The  knave  ought  to  pay  for  his  inso- 
lence with  his  ears,"  cried  Sir  John  Gage 
angrily. 

"  I  have  his  majesty's  word  that  I  am 
to  go  scot-free,"  rejoined  Mauger.  "I 
can  not  alter  the  decrees  of  fate,  and  am 
no  more  responsible  for  what  may  ensue  i 
than  the  senseless  weapon  I  strike  withal. 
But  I  do  grieve  sometimes;  and  it  saddens 
me  to  think  that  a  fair  and  noble  young 
creature  whom  I  beheld  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Tower,  only  three  days  ago,  will 
most  like  claim  mine  office." 

Edward  shuddered  on  hearing  this 
remark,  for  he  could  not  help  fearing  that 
the  caitiff  alluded  to  the  Laay  Jane  Grey. 
However,  he  forbore  to  question  him. 


"Are  there  any  more  who  desire  to 
make  the  experiment  ?"  pursued  Manger. 

"Ay,  I  would  fain  ascertain  if  my 
death  is  to  be  by  decapitation,"  cried  Xit, 
leaping  on  to  the  block,  and  regarding 
the  executioner  with  ludicrous  sternness. 

"  Hence !"  exclaimed  Mauger,  pushing 
him  with  the  handle  of  his  ax,  and  caus- 
ing him  to  skip  off  with  all  haste.  "  No 
such  honorable  ending  is  reserved  for 
thee." 

This  incident,  which  created  some  mer- 
riment, dissipated  the  unpleasant  effect 
produced  by  the  previous  trials;  and 
directing  that  half  a  dozen  rose-nobles 
should  be  given  to  Mauger,  the  King 
quitted  the  vault  wuth  his  attendants. 


X 


BOW  xne  iDWAKD  Tarrao  tbb  duki  or  hobfols  n  tbs  bsao* 

CHAMP  rOWKM. 

Preceded  by  Sir  John  Gage,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest  of  his  attendants,  Ed- 
ward next  ascended  a  short  spiral  stair* 
case  communicating  with  an  upper  apart- 
ment in  the  Bloody  Tower,  wherein  the 
dark  deed  was  done  that  has  conferred 
such  fearful  celebrity  on  the  structure; 
and  after  examining  the  mysterious  cham- 
ber, and  listening  to  the  Constable's 
details  of  the  tragical  affair,  he  tracked  a 
narrow  passage,  constructed  in  the  inner 
ballium  wall,  leading  to  the  Lieutenant's 
lodgings.  On  arriving  there,  he  was 
received  with  great  ceremony  by  Sir  John 
Markham,  and  shown  over  the  building. 

Throughout  his  investigations,  the 
young  monarch  allowed  no  object  of  in- 
terest, historical  or  otherwise,  to  escape 
him,  and  displayed  a  quickness  and  a  fund 
of  knowledge  surprising  in  one  so  young. 
Inquiries  having  been  made  by  the  King 
of  the  Const^le  respecting  the  state- 
delinquents  at  that  time  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  Sir  John  Gage  seized  the 
opportunity  of  asking  whether  it  would 
please  his  majesty  to  visit  any  of  them, 
and  especially  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  As 
may  be  conjectured,  the  proposition  was  * 
not  made  without  a  latent  motive  on  the 
part  of  the  worthy  Constable,  who,  being 
warmly  attached  to  the  Duke,  hoped  that 
Edward's  compassion  might  be  so  much 
moved  by  the  siglit  of  the  illustrious  cap- 
tive, that  he  would  grant  him  a  pardon. 
The  Lord  Protector  evidently  entertained 
a  like  impression,  and  his  dread  lest  his 
royal  nephew's  clemency  might  be  exer- 
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oiscd  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man was  80  great  that  he  wduld  have 
opposed  the  visit,  had  he  not  feared  to 
incense  Sir  John  Gage,  with  whom  for 
many  reasons  he  desired  to  continue  on 
good  terms.  He  therefore  raised  no  ob- 
jections when  Edward  agreed  to  go  at 
once  to  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  where  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  confined,  but  bow- 
ing gravely  in  token  of  acquiescence,  ob- 
served :  "Your  majesty  must  steel  your 
heart.  Efforts,  I  foresee,  will  be  made  to 
move  it.  But  you  must  not  forget  that 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  a  condemned 
traitor,  and  still  under  sentence  of  death." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  it,"  replied  Edward, 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  royal  party 
to  go  forth  in  order  to  reach  the  tower  in 
question,  since  a  communication  existed  be- 
tween it  and  the  Lieutenant's  lodgings  by 
means  of  a  paved  footway  alons  the  summit 
of  the  inner  ballium  wall,  and  bv  which  the 
chief  officer  of  the  fortress  could  visit  the 
prisoners  unperceived.  This  mode  of  ac- 
cess, which  still  exists,  soon  brought  them 
to  the  chamber  wherein  the  Duke  was 
immured. 

No  intimation  was  given  the  prisoner 
of  the  King's  approach.  The  door  was 
unbarred  by  Tombs  the  jailer,  and  Ed- 
ward and  his  attendants  admitted. 

The  apartment  entered  by  them  was 
spacious,  and  sufficiently  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied. 
Connected  with  it  were  two  cells,  which 
could  be  locked  at  night,  and  the  walls, 
which  were  built  of  stone  and  of  immense 
thickness,  were  pierced  by  four  deep  re- 
cesses, with  narrow  apertures  strongly 
grated  without.  That  the  chamber  had 
had  many  previous  tenants  was  proved  by 
the  numerous  melancholy  memorials  co- 
vering its  walls.  Its  present  unfoilunate 
occupant  had  sought  to  beguile  the  weary 
hours  by  similar  employment,  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  royal  party  invaded 
his  solitude,  he  was  engaged  in  carving  a 
large  crucifix  on  the  stones. 

Despite  the  terrible  reverses  he  had  ex- 
perienced, and  the  weight  of  years — ^he 
was  then  considerably  past  seventy — the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  still  a  very  noble- 
looking  personage.  Though  shorn  of 
wealth  and  honors,  disgraced  and  attaint- 
ed of  high  treason,  his  grandeur  of  soul 
enabled  him  to  bear  his  unmerited  misfor- 
tunes with  dignity  and  fortitude.  His 
lofty  and  stately  figure  was  still  proud  and 
orect  as  in  the  summer  season  of  his  pros- 


perity.   He  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  but 
calamity  had   no  power  to  shake  him. 
His  looks  had  ever  been  proud,  as  was  not 
unnatural  in  the  first  peer  of  the  realm, 
and  his  deportment  singularly  majestic; 
and  both  looks  and  deportment  continued 
the  same  under  the  present  trying  circum- 
stances.    It  is  true  that  deep  traces  of 
care  were  visible  on  his  pallid  brow,  and 
that  his  features  were  stamped  with  pro- 
found melancholy,  but  these  changes  only 
hightened  the  interest  of  his  noble  conn- 
tenance.    His  gray  beard  had  been  allow 
ed  to  grow  to  great  length,  and  his  hoary 
locks  were  untrimmed.     On  his  head  he 
wore  a  flat  velvet  cap,  destitute  of  brooch, 
jewel,  or  plume.    No  collar  of  the  Gar- 
ter, bestowed  on  him  by  his  own  sove- 
reign— no  collar  of  Saint  Michael,  given 
him  by  Francis  the  First,  were  placed 
round  his  neck.     His  attire  was  without 
ornament,  and  consisted  of  a  long,  loose, 
philemot-colored  velvet  gown,  furred  with 
sables,  with  a  high  collar  and  wide  hang- 
ing  sleeves,    beneath    which    the    tight 
sleeves  of  a  russet  doublet  were  discern- 
ible. 

On  hearing  the  entrance  of  the  roy.il 
party  he  ceased  his  occupation,  and  at 
once  perceiving  it  was  the  King,  he  laid 
down  the  mallet  and  chisel,  and  doffing 
his  cap,  cast  himself  at  Edward's  feet. 

It  was  a  touching  spectacle  to  behold 
this  reverend  and  noble-looking  prisoner 
prosti'ate  before  the  youthful  monarch; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  John  Gage, 
it  failed  to  move  any  of  the  beholders 
with  pity.  Even  Edward  himself  seemed 
to  have  followed  his  uncle's  stern  counsel, 
and  to  have  hardened  his  heart  against  the 
unfortunate  Duke. 

Norfolk  essayed  to  speak,  but  his  emo- 
tion was  too  great  to  enable  him  to  give 
utterance  to  his  words,  and  a  conynbivc 
sob  alone  escaped  him. 

"Arise,  my  lord  Dake,"  said  Edward, 
coldly.  "And  I  pray  yon  put  some  con- 
straint upon  your  feelings," 

"  Will  not  your  highness  suffer  me  to 
kiss  your  hand  and  pay  you  homage  f^ 
rejoined  the  Duke,  retaining  his  bamble 
position. 

"Attainted  of  high  treason  as  thou  art, 
Thomas  Howard,  thou  art  incapable  of 
rendering  homage,  and  his  highness  cau 
not  receive  it  from  thee,"  interposed  the 
Lord  Protector  severely.  "This  ihoa 
shouldst  know.  Arise,  as  thou  art  bidden.*^ 

Recalled  to  himself  by  this  harsh  irvat- 
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ment,  Norfolk  got  up,  and  said,  in  a 
mournful  voice :  "  This,  then,  is  the  end 
of  my  long  sendees  to  the  King  my  mas- 
ter !  Heaven  grant  me  patience — ^I  have 
sore  need  of  it  I"    - 

Edward  could  not  fail  to  be  touched  by 
the  Duke's  distress,  and  would  have  spo- 
ken to  him  had  not  Hertford  again  iuter- 
posed.  ''  Thou  forgettest  the  heinous  of- 
lenses  laid  to  thy  charge,  Thomas  How- 
ard," he  said,  "  and  of  which  thou  didst 
confess  thyself  guilty  in  thy  submission 
made  to  his  late  majesty.  Thy  offenses 
against  thy  royal  master  far  outweighed 
any  services  rendered  by  thee  toward 
him,  and  justly  provoked  his  ire.  Had 
the  late  King  been  spared  another  day, 
thou  wouldst  not  be  here  now." 

"  I  know  it,"  rejoined  the  Duke ;  "  but 
another  and  a  mightier  hand  than  thine, 
Edward  Seymour,  was  at  work  for  my 
preservation.  My  death-warrant  was  pre- 
pared at  thy  instigation,  but  it  was  not 
given  to  thee  to  accomplish  thy  work. 
My  life  has  been  wondrously  spared — it 
may  be  for  some  good  purpose.  Thou, 
who  mockest  me  in  my  distress,  mayst  be 
the  first  to  perish." 

'^  Your  highness  has  brought  this  upon 
yourself,  I  must  needs  say,"  observed  Sir 
John  Gage  to  the  Lord  Frotector. 

"  In  regard  to  my  confession,"  pursued 
Norfolk, ''  no  one  knows  better  than  thou 
dost,  Edward  Seymour,  by  what  devices 
it  was  wrested  from  me,  and  if  it  shall 
please  the  King's  majesty  to  question  me, 
I  will  explain  why  I  was  led  to  make  ac- 
knowledgment  of  crimes  whereof  I  was 
guiltless,  and  to  sue  for  pardon  when  I 
ought  to  have  been  honorably  absolved. 
Faults  I  may  have  had — as  who  amongst 
us  is  free  from  them  ? — but  want  of  fidel- 
ity and  devotion  to  my  late  royal  master — 
on  whose  soul  may  .fesu  have  mercy ! — 
was  not  amongst  them.  Witness  for  me 
the  victories  I  have  won  for  him  over  the 
Scots  and  French.  Witness  my  wounds 
received  at  the  siege  of  Jedworth  and  the 
assault  and  taking  of  Montdidier.  Wit- 
ness for  me  my  expedition  to  Ireland,  now 
some  fiveand-twenty  years  ago,  when  you, 
my  Lord  Protector,  were  humble  enough, 
and  proud  of  a  smile  from  me — witness,  I 
say,  that  expedition,  wherein  I  succeeded 
in  compelling  the  submission  of  O'Moore, 
and  in j)acif)[ing  the  insurgents — for  the 
which  I  received  ray  sovereign's  grateful 
thanks.  Witness  for  me  my  missions  to 
Francis  the  First,  to  prevent  a  complete 


rupture  with  his  holiness  the  Pope.  My 
royal  master  was  well  pleased  with  me  on 
both  occasions,  and  so  I  may  presume  was 
the  French  King  also — seeing  that  the 
latter  decorated  me  with  the  collar  of  St. 
Michael.  The  collar  is  gone,  but  ye  can 
not  say  I  had  it  not.  Witness  also  for  ine 
the  quelling  of  the  dangerous  rebellion  in 
the  north,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  so- 
called  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Owing  to 
my  determined  measures  it  was,  that  a 
second  insurrection  was  crushed.  My 
royal  master  thanked  me  then,  and  termed 
me  *his  right  hand.'  Witness  for  me 
five-and-thirty  years  passed  wholly  in  my 
master's  service.  Witness  full  fourteen 
]^ars  passed  in  the  service  of  that  master's 
father.  And,  if  it  had  been  permitted  me, 
the  remainder  of  my  days  should  have 
been  spent  in  the  service  of  my  master's 
royal  son,  whom  Jesu  preserve !" 

"  I  thank  your  grace  with  all  heart," 
said  Edward. 

"  The  best  counsel  my  judgment  could 
furnish  hath  been  ever  offered  to  your  au- 
gust father,  sire,"  pursued  Norfolk ;  "  and 
it  was  offered  disinterestedly.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  I  have  poured  out  my 
best  blood  for  him,  and  I  would  joyfully 
pour  out  the  rest  for  your  majesty." 

"  What  says  your  highness  to  this  ?"  de- 
manded Edward  of  the  Lord  Protector. 

^^  In  enumerating  his  services  to  his 
sovereign,"  replied  Hertford,  "the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  hath  carefully  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  the  pernicious  counsels  given  by 
him  against  tue  professors  of  the  Reformed 
faith,  and  of  tne  secret  efforts  he  hath 
made  to  bring  the  Church  again  imder  sub- 
jection to  the  See  of  Rome.  He  has  for- 
gotten to  state  that  he  was  the  principal 
deviser  of  the  sanguinary  Statute  of  the 
Six  Articles,  and  that  he  was  the  grand 
persecutor  of  all  professing  the  new  opin- 
ions. Neither  has  he  stated  that  in  his 
last  expedition  to  Scotland,  in  1542,  when 
he  went  thither  as  captain -general  of  the 
forces  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  the  campaign  was  without  result, 
and  the  King  deeply  dissatisfied  with  him. 
Equally  inglorious  would  have  been  the 
expedition  to  France  in  1544,  had  not  the 
King  conducted  it  in  person." 

"At  that  time  my  enemies  were  at  work 
against  me,"  said  Norfolk.  "  They  envied 
me  my  master's  favor,  and  were  resolved 
to  rob  me  of  it.  Foremost  amongst  my 
detractors  and  enemies  hast  thou  ever 
been,  0  Edward  Seymour !     The  ax  has 
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been  laid  by  thee  at  the  root  of  one  of  the 
goodliest  trees  that  ever  grew  on  English 
soil,  and  thou  hast  hewn  it  down  remorae- 
lessly.  Beware  of  the  ax  thyself!  Thou 
hast  robbed  me  of  my  brave  and  chival- 
rous son  Surrey,  the  soul  of  honor  and 
loyalty  I  Never  shall  he  be  replaced ! 
Never  shall  the  young  King's  highness 
find  such  another,  search  where  he  may ! 
I  weep  for  my  son,"  he  continued,  in  a 
broken  voice,  "though  I  weep  not  for 
myself.  A  father's  curse  light  on  thee, 
Edward  Seymour  I" 

"  Your  majesty  will  perceive  what  vin- 
dictive sentiments  the  arch-traitor  nounsh- 
es,"  observed  the  Lord  Protector. 

^'  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  a 
father's  feelings,"  said  Sir  John  Gage. 
"  The  loss  of  such  a  son  as  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  may  excuse  much  passionate  grief 
on  the  Duke's  part." 

"I  thank  you,  good  Sir  John,'*  said 
Norfolk.  "  Much  courage  is  required  to 
plead  for  the  unfriended  captive.  One 
word  more  with  thee,  Edward  Seymour, 
and  I  have  done.  Thou  didst  think  to 
obtain  possession  of  my  estates.  But  I 
have  balked  thy  rapacity.  My  royal  mas- 
ter yielded  to  my  prayer,  and  allowed  me 
to  bestow  them  upon  the  prince  his  son — 
and  they  were  a  gift  that  not  even  a  mon? 
arch  might  disdain." 

"We  thank  you  much  for  your  consid- 
eration of  us,  my  lord  Duke,"  said 
Edward,  "though  we  had  rather  you 
had  been  influenced  by  better  motives 
than  appear  to  have  governed  your 
conduct  in  the  affair.  Howbeit,  we  are 
beholden  to  you,  and  to  prove  onr  gra- 
titude we  hereby  offer  you  a  full  pardon." 

**  Sire !"  exclaimed  Hertford,  startled. 

"  Interrupt  us  not,  we  pray  your  high- 
ness," continued  the  King,  with  much 
dignity.  "  We  offer  your  grace  a  free 
pardon,"  he  added  to  the  Duke,  who 
awaited  the  conclusion  of  his  address  with 
deep  anxiety,  "but  we  must  clothe  it 
with  the  condition  that  you  renounce  your 
errors,  and  embrace  the  Protestant  faith." 

"Your  majesty  hath  said  well,"  observ- 
ed the  Lord  Protector  approvingly. 

"  What  answer  makes  your  grace,"  ask 
ed  Edward  of  the  Duke. 

*'  Your  majesty's  pardon  will  avail  me 
Httle,"  replied  Norfolk,  shaking  his  head. 
"I  attribute  the  heavy  afflictions  with 
which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  visit  me 
to  my  toleration  of  many  mattcra  contrary 
to  my  conscience — ^bat  1  will  sin  no  more 


in  this  manner.  I  will  not  change  the  be- 
lief in  which  I  have  been  nurtured,  even 
to  purchase  liberty  and  the  restoration  of 
my  wealth  and  honors." 

"Your  grace  is  very  stubborn,"  re- 
marked Edward,  with  a  look  of  displeas- 
ure. 

"It  is  idle  to  argue  with  him,  sire,'' 
said  the  Lord  Protector.  "  Severer  meas- 
nres  might  work  his  conversion,  and  these 
shall  be  adopted  if  your  highness  wills 
it." 

"Tiy  them,"  cried  Norfolk.  "Bring 
the  sworn  tormentor  here,  and  let  him 
essay  his  implements  upon  me.  He  may 
wrench  my  joints  asunder,  bat  he  shall 
not  tear  me  n*om  the  opinions  to  which  I 
cling.  The  crucifix  is  graven  on  my  heart 
as  deeply  as  on  yonder  wall,  and  can  not 
be  plucked  forth,  save  with  life." 

At  this  juncture,  Sir  John  Qage  felt  it 
behoved  him  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  Duke. 

"  If  your  majesty  will  listen  to  one  who 
ever  spoke  fearlessly  to  your  august  fath- 
er," said  the  worthy  Constable,  ^'and 
whose  sincerity  was  never  questioned, 
though  his  bluntness  may  sometimes  liave 
given  offense,  yon  will  abandon  all  idea 
of  making  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  a  prose- 
lyte. Neither  by  fair  means  nor  foul  -will 
his  grace's  convei-sion  be  wrought." 

"  You  are  in  the  right,  cood  Sir  John," 
cried  the  Duke.      "  I  will  die  for   my 
faith,  if  need  be,  but  I  will  not  forsake  it." 
"  It  will  be  labor  in  vain,  therefore,^ 
continued  the  Constable,  "  to  proceed  in 
a    task    impossible    of    accomplishment. 
More  than  this,  the  course  will  be  fraught 
with    consequences    inauspicious  to  the 
commencement  of  your  reign,  as  I  will 
venture  to  point  out.    The  adherents  to 
the  old  faith — of  whom  I  am  one — would 
consider  any   undue   rigor   shown  their 
chief,  as  they  still  regard  his  grace  of 
Norfolk,  on  account  of  his  religion,  as  a 
blow  aimed  at  themselves,  and  as  an  cn- 
sauiple  of  what  they  may  in  tnra  expect ; 
whereby  the  minds  of  half,  nay,  more 
than  half,  your  now  loving  and  loyal  suIk 
jects  will  be  estranged,  discontent  wfl. 
speedily  manifest  itself  and  troubles  en- 
sue, not  easily  quelled,  and  greatly  per- 
plexing to  the  government    Entertain* 
mg  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  humUy 
advise  your  majesty  not  to  meddle  with 
his  grace  of  Norfolk's  religion.    By  mak- 
ing a  martyr  of  him,  you  will  only  serve 
the  cause  you  desire  to  put  down." 
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"  If  yotir  highness  is  bent  on  making  a 
proselyte  of  the  Duke,  try  what  reason- 
ing and  persuasion  will  do  before  having 
recourse  to  extreme  measures,"  remarked 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour.  "  Let  his  grace  of 
Canterbury  be  sent  to  him." 

"  I  will  not  see  Cranmer,"  cried  Nor- 
folk sharply.  "  He  is  my  abhorrence.  If 
he  be  forced  upon  me,  I  will  shut  mine 
ears  to  his  discourse,  and  utter  no  word 
in  reply." 

**  What  is  to  be  done  with  such  a  stiff- 
necked  bigot  ?"  exclaimed  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, shrugging  his  shoulders.  "Com- 
passion is  thrown  away  upon  him." 

*'  If  the  Duke's  long  services  can  not 
procure  him  any  mitigation  of  his  sen- 
tence," remarked  the  Constable,  "  at  least 
let  him  enjoy  his  opinions  undisturbed. 
Here  in  this  dungeon,  they  can  harm  no 
one  save  himself." 

**  I  love  his  grace  of  Norfolk  sufficient- 
ly to  feel  great  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  his  soul,"  observed  Edward.  "I  do 
not  despair  of  opening  his  eyes  to  his 
errors,  and  rescuing  him,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  from  perdition.  The  sepa- 
ration of  one  so  eminent  from  the  com- 
munion of  Rome  would  redound  to  the 
honor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  I 
have  set  my  heart  upon  effecting  it.  The 
greater  the  difficulty,  the  greater  will  be 
the  merit." 

*'  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  highness  an- 
nounce such  praiseworthy  intentions," 
said  Hertford.  "They  are  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  majority  of  your  sub- 
jects." 

"  Again  I  implore  your  majesty  to  for- 
bear," cried  Gage.  "  You  are  ill-advised 
to  commence  your  rule  with  persecution." 

"  How,  Sir  John  !"  exclaimed  the  Lord 
Protector.  "Do  you  dare  impugn  my 
counsel  ?" 

"Ay,"  rejoined  the  Constable  firmly. 
'*  Moreover,  I  dare  bid  you  take  heed, 
lest  you  pull  about  your  ears  the  house 
you  have  but  newly  reared.  Body  o' 
me!  I  dared  speak  my  mind  to  King 
Harry,  of  whom  I  stood  in  some  awe ; 
and  think  you  I  shall  not  dare  to  utter  it 
to  your  highness,  of  whom  I  stand  in 
none  ?    Nay,  marry,  but  I  will." 

"  Sir  John !  good  Sir  John  !  I  pray  you 
moderate  yourself,"  cried  Norfolk,  "If 
I  should  unhappily  be  the  means  of  drag- 
|2^ng  you  into  the  pit  into  which  I  have 
fallen  myself  it  will  aggravate  my  affiic- 
tion.     Let  my  enemies  work  their  will 


against  me,  I  can  bear  it  all  without  a 
murmur.  But  let  me  not  feel  that  I  have 
harmed  a  friend." 

"Let  roe  join  my  entreaties  to  those  of 
Sir  John  Gage,  that  your  highness  pursue 
this  matter  no  further  for  the  present," 
said  Sir  Thomas  Seymour.  "  Above  all, 
let  not  any  warmth  of  temper  which  the 
worthy  Constable  may  have  displayed 
prejudice  him  in  your  eyes." 

"  Nay,  if  my  wise  father  could  overlook 
Sir  John's  impetuosity,  in  consideration 
of  his  worth,  I  am  not  like  to  be  more 
particular,"  replied  Edward.  "But  he 
should  reflect,  that  by  over-zeal  he  may 
injure  his  own  cause." 

"  Rebuke  so  just  and  yet  so  temperate, 
proceeding  from  lips  so  young,  shows 
what  may  be  expected  from  your  high* 
ness's  mature  judgment,"  replied  the  Con- 
stable. "  I  thank  you  for  the  lesson,  and 
will  lay  it  carefully  to  heart" 

"  Let  me  not.  be  backward  in  acknow- 
ledging that  my  own  hastiness  occasioned 
Sir  John's  display  of  temper,"  said  the 
Lord  Protector,  "  and  therefore  your 
majesty's  just  rebuke  applies  to  me  as 
well  as  to  him.  I  pray  you  forgive  me, 
good  Sir  John." 

"Nay,  your  highness  makes  more  of 
the  matter  than  it  needs,"  rejoined  the 
Constable  heartily. 

"  Since  they  are  all  making  friends,  the 
real  cause  of  ^he  quarrel  will  be  over- 
looked," whis'^ered  Xit,  who  was  still 
with  the  royal  party,  to  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour. 

"Peace,  knave  I"  cried  the  latter 
sharply. 

"My  indiscretion,  I  trust,  hath  not 
prejudiced  the  Duke's  cause  with  your 
majesty,"  said  Sir  John  Gage.  "  If  so,  I 
shall  deeply  lament  it." 

"  Set  your  mind  at  ease  on  that  score, 
good  Sir  John,"  returned  Edward. 
"Second  thoughts,  they  say,  are  best, 
and,  on  reflection,  I  have  decided  upon 
leaving  his  grace  of  Norfolk  to  the  free 
indulgence  of  his  own  reli^ous  opinions, 
erroneous  and  pernicious  as  I  feel  them  to 
be.  If  any  change  comes  over  him,  I 
shall  hail  it  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction 
— with  the  joy  of  the  shepherd  at  the  re- 
turn of  a  lost  sheep.  Means  shall  not  bo 
wanting  towards  this  end,  and  good  books 
shall  be  provided  for  him.  It  grieves  me 
that  I  can  not  hold  out  any  promise  of 
liberation  to  his  grace.  So  long  as  he  en- 
tertains these  opinions  he  must  remain  a 
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prisoner.  It  might  be  injurious  to  the 
well-being  of  our  Church  to  let  so  power- 
ful an  enemy  go  free." 

"I  am  content,  and  humbly  thank  your 
majesty,"  replied  the  Duke,  bowing  his 
head  in  resignation. 

"I  must  repeat,"  said  Edward,  prepar- 
ing to  depart,  "  that  it  will  be  your  grace's 
own  fault  if  you  be  not  speedily  liberated, 
and  restored  to  favor." 

Norfolk  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and 
bowed  reverentially  as  the  King  and  his 
attendants  departed. 

Soon  afterward,  the  door  was  barred 
on  the  outside  by  Tombs.  On  hearing 
the  noise  of  the  bolts  shot  into  their 
sockets  the  unfortunate  pnsoner  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  and  then  took  up  his  mallet 
and  chisel. 

^^  Men's  hearts  are  harder  than  this 
stone,"  he  muttered,  as  he  resumed  his 
sad  and  solitary  task.  "  Something  tells 
me  that  boy's  reijin  will  be  a  short  one. 
If  it  shall  please  Heaven  to  spare  me  to 
see  the  nght  succession  restored  in  the 

Eerson  of  Mary,  and  the  old  belief  brought 
aok,  I  shall  die  happy  !" 


XI. 


BHOWIKO   BOW  8U   THOMAS   8BTIC017B    PR08PBRSD  III    HIS  SUIT. 

Toward  evening,  on  tlie  same  day,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  her  escort,  accom- 
panied by  her  governess.  Mistress  Cath- 
erine Ashley,  and  the  young  King's  pj*e- 
ceptors.  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Doctor  Cox, 
arrived  at  the  Tower.  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, who  had  been  on  the  watch  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  whose  impatience 
by  this  time  had  risen  almost  to  fever-heat, 
no  sooner  beheld  the  troop  of  arquebu- 
siers,  with  the  Princess  at  its  head,  cross- 
ing Tower  Hill,  than  he  flew  to  meet  her, 
and  continued  by  the  side  of  her  palfrey 
as  she  entered  the  gates  of  the  fortress. 

Elizabeth  blushed  deeply  as  her  hand- 
some suitor  drew  nigh,  and  exhibited  a 
confusion  from  whicb  Seymour  drew  a 
favorable  augury.  Moreover,  his  antici- 
pations of  success  were  confirmed  by  the . 
glance  he  received  from  his  esquire,  who 
rode  behind  the  Princess  with  Mistress 
Ashley  and  the  young  King's  preceptors 
— a  glance  that  proclaimed  as  plainly  as 
words,  that  all  had  gone  on  smoothly  and 
satisfactorily. 

Never  had  Seymour  looked  more  cap- 
tivating to  female  eye  than  on  this  occa- 


sion. When  he  chose  to  exert  the  full 
force  of  his  remarkable  attractions,  he  was 
almost — as  his  esquire  had  described  him 
— irresistible.    Elizabeth  now  found  him 


so. 


Some  months  previously,  during  the 
late  King's  lifetime,  perceiving  that  tbe 
fair  young  Princess  deigned  to  cast  her 
regards  upon  him,  Sir  Thomas,  whose 
temerity  was  equal  to  his  good  looks,  had 
not  hesitated  to  declare  his  passion.  The 
declaration,  however,  was  but  coldly  re- 
ceived, and  he  subsequently  yielded  to 
the  temptings  of  ambition  which  pointed 
out  the  Queen  -  dowager  as  the  better 
match.  At  the  last  moment,  however, 
and  when  he  was  all  but  committed  to 
Catherine,  his  passion  for  Elizabeth  reviv- 
ed  with  greater  intensity  than  ever,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  decided  him,  at  the  risk 
of  losing  the  prize  of  which  he  felt  se- 
cure, to  make  a  final  attempt  to  win  her. 

On  the  Princess's  part,  whatever  prn- 
dent  resolutions  she  might  have  formed, 
and  however  decided  the  refusal  she 
designed  to  give,  her  determination  failed 
her  at  the  sight  of  her  resistless  admirer, 
and  she  listened  to  his  honeyed  words 
with  a  complacency  that  seemed  to  war- 
rant the  conclusions  he  drew  as  to  ber 
improved  disposition  toward  him. 

"  Your  esquire.  Signer  Ugo,  is  an  Ital- 
ian, it  would  seem.  Sir  Thomas?— at 
least,  he  chiefly  spoke  that  language  to 
me,"  she  observed,  as  they  passed  through 
the  gateway  of  the  By-ward  Tower. 

"Mezzoltaliano,  altezza,"  replied  Sey- 
mour, smiling.  "  A  Tuscan  on  the  moth- 
er's side." 

"  By  my  fay,  a  sprightly  galliard!"  she 
rejoined  ;  "  and  much  devoted  to  yon,  I 
should  judge.  He  could  talk  of  little 
else  save  his  lord's  ments  and  noble  qaali- 
ties,  and  harped  so  much  upon  the  theme, 
that  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  bid  him 
change  it,  or  hold  his  tongue." 

"I  am  Sony  he  has  offended  your  high- 
ness," returned  Seymour.  "In  future, 
his  manners  shall  be  amended,  or  he  shall 
no  longer  continue  esquire  of  mine.  But 
he  hath  heard  me  speak  so  often  of  yon, 
and  in  such  terms,  that  he  may  have 
fancied  himself  in  duty  bound  to  extol 
me  to  your  highness.  I  gave  him  credit 
for  more  discretion." 

"  Nay,  I  might  have  been  content  to 
listen  to  his  praises  of  you,  Sir  Thomas,'' 
obser%'ed  the  Princess,  blushing.  ^Bat- 
when  he  repeated  what  you  had  said  of 
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me,  I  deemed  it  time  to  check  him.  Me* 
thinks  jon  make  too  great  a  confident 
of  this  galliard.  They  of  his  country  are 
proverhially  faithless." 

"  Bat  Ugo  is  only  half-Italian,  as  I  have 
jnst  said,"  rejoined  Seymour,  "  and  I 
have  hound  him  to  me  by  ties  of  deepest 
gratitude.  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve him  fitithful ;  but  your  highness  may 
rely  upon  it,  I  will  not  trust  him  further 
than  can  be  done  with  safety.  And  there 
are  some  secrets  I  shall  keep  sedulously 
guarded  from  him." 

^^  Tou  have  given  him  a  key  to  one  he 
OQght  never  to  have  been  intrusted  with- 
al," remarked  Elizabeth,  half-reproach- 
fully. 

"  Nay,  if  your  highness  views  the  mat- 
ter thus  gravely,  I  shall  indeed  be  angry 
with  the  knave,"  rejoined  Sexmour.  "  But 
yoQ  may  rest  quite  easy — whatever  he 
may  saspect,  he  knows  nothing  of  a  cer- 
tainty." 

^^I  am  not  to  be  deceived  on  that 
score,"  returned  Elizabeth.  ''  No  man 
ever  spoke  as  that  galliard  did,  without 
authority  for  what  he  uttered." 

'^Hum !  the  impudent  varlet  must  have 
gone  too  far,"  mentally  ejaculated  Sey- 
mour. '^  He  shall  never  offend  again  m 
like  sort,"  he  added  aloud. 

"  To  chide  him  will  not  mend  matters," 
said  the  Princess.  "  If  any  body  deserves 
reproof  for  presumption,  it  is  yourself. 
Sir  Thomas.  Signor  Ugo  is  the  mere 
tool  of  his  lord." 

"  Signor  Ugo  shall  pay  dearly  for  it,  if 
he  loses  me  only  a  feather's  weight  of 
your  highness's  good  opinion,  which  I 
value  more  than  my  life,"  cried  Seymour. 
"If  I  have  been  too  bold,  the  force  of 
my  passion  must  plead  my  excuse.  Since 
I  last  beheld  your  highness  at  Enfield, 
your  charms  have  had  such  an  effect  upon 
me  that  my  judgment  has  scarce  been 
under  my  own  control.  Every  thought 
has  been  given  to  you— every  emotion 
has  been  influenced  by  you.  My  exist- 
ence hangs  on  your  breath.  It  is  for  you 
to  make  me  the  proudest  and  the  happiest 
of  men,  or  to  plunge  me  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  despair." 

"No  more  of  this,  I  pray  you.  Sir 
Thomas,"  replied  the  Princess,  her  bosom 
palpitating  quickly,  for  she  was  not  insen- 
sible to  his  ardor.  •'  You  will  draw  the 
eyes  of  the  bystanders  upon  us,  and  some 
sharp  and  curious  ear  may  catch  your 
woras." 
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"  Nay,  condemn  me  not  to  silence  till  I 
have  learnt  my  fate !"  cried  Seymour,  in 
accents  trembling  with  emotion,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  Princess  as  he 
approached  her  saddle.  "  Idolo  del  mio 
cuore  I  what  response  do  you  vouchsafe  to 
my  letter  ?  Speak,  I  implore  you,  and 
put  me  out  of  mv  misery." 

"To-morrow  1  will  decide,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, in  tones  almost  as  tremulous  as  his 
own. 

"  No,  now — now,  adorata !"  cried  Sey- 
mour, pressing  still  closer  toward  her, 
and  essaying  to  take  her  hand. 

At  this  critical  juncture  the  warning 
voice  of  his  esquire  reached  him.  They 
were  now  not  far  from  the  entrance  to 
the  palace. 

"  Zitto !  zitto  I  monsignore,"  cried  Ugo. 
"  Eccola  li ! — alia  finestra  del  palazzo — la 
Regina  Cateiina !" 

Koused  by  the  caution,  Seymour  look- 
ed up,  and  to  his  infinite  annoyance  and 
dismay,  beheld  Queen  Catherine  PaiT, 
with  the  Countess  of  Hertford,  the  Mar* 
chioness  of  Dorset,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
some  other  court-dames,  looking  down 
upon  them  from  the  open  casements  of 
tne  palace.  Though  it  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  the  Queen-dowager  could  have 
heard  what  was  passing  between  the  pair, 
yet  the  enamored  deportment  of  Sey- 
mour, his  propinquity  to  the  Princess,  and 
the  blushes  and  downcast  looks  of  the 
latter,  seemed  scarcely  to  leave  a  doubt 
as  to  the  subject  of  their  discourse.  The 
scornful  and  indignant  glance  given  by 
Catherine  to  Sir  Thomas,  satisfied  him 
that  her  jealousy  was  awakened.  Eliza- 
beth looked  up  at  the  same  moment,  and 
was  covered  with  confusion  on  perceiving 
so  many  eyes  directed  toward  her. 

"Retire  instantly,  I  entreat  you.  Sir 
Thomas,"  she  said  hastily — "you  have 
placed  me  in  a  veiy  embarrassmg  situar 
tion." 

"  Heed  them  not,  fair  Princess  I"  he 
rejoined,  complying,  however,  with  her 
injunctions,  and  removing  from  her  side ; 
^*  they  will  merely  think  some  light  and 
trivial  discourse  hath  been  passing  be- 
tween us." 

"  The  Queen,  my  step-mother,  looked 
as  if  she  had  a  shrewd  notion  of  the 
truth,"  rejoined  Elizabeth. 

"It  may  be  well  to  lull  her  suspicions," 
said  Seymour.  "  Treat  the  matter  light- 
ly, and  laugh  it  ofi^  if  she  questions  yoar 
highness,  as  peradventure  she  may.    She 
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can  have  overheard  nothing,  so  you  are 
quite  safe  on  that  head." 

In  another  moment  they  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  palace,  near  which  the 
three  gigantic  warders  were  stationed, 
Edward  having  expressly  commanded 
that,  during  his  stay  at  the  Tower,  they 
should  be  constantly  placed  on  guard 
there.  A  crowd  of  henchmen,  pages, 
ushers,  grooms,  and  other  functionaries 
had  issued  from  the  palace  as  soon  as  the 
princess's  arrival  at  the  fortress  was  an- 
nounced, and  they  were  now  drawn  up  at 
the  foot  of  the  perron  leading  to  the  prin- 
cipal door  to  receive  her.  Alighting 
from  her  palfrey  with  the  aid  of  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  Elizabeth  entered  the 
palace  with  Mistress  Ashley,  and  was  cer- 
emoniously  ushered  by  the  marshal  of  the 
hall  into  the  apartment  assigned  her. 
After  making  some  slight  change  in  her 
apparel,  she  descended  to  one  of  the 
state-rooms,  where  she  was  informed  by 
Fowler  she  would  find  her  royal  brother. 
Edward  was  unpatiently  expecting  her, 
and  on  her  appearance  he  flew  to  meet 
lier,  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  gave  her 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Tower. 

Scarcely  had  the  amiable  young  mon- 
arch's raptures  at  the  sight  of  his  dearly- 
loved  sister  subsided  into  calm  satisfac- 
tion, when  he  found  a  new  subject  for 
delight  in  the  appearance  of  his  two 
tutors.  To  the  infinite  astonishment  of 
Fowler,  who  would  have  expressed  his 
courtly  dissatisfaction  at  the  proceeding 
if  he  had  dared,  he  ran  toward  them 
as  he  had  flown  to  Elizabeth,  and  gave 
them  both  a  very  affectionate  and  uncere- 
monious greeting.  Taking  them  kindly 
by  the  hand,  he  prevented  them  from 
kneeling,  saying  with  much  benignity :  "  I 
have  received  you  in  private,  my  respected 
preceptors,  because  I  wish  all  ceremony 
to  be  dispensed  with  in  regard  to  friends 
I  so  entirely  love  and  esteem  as  your- 
selves. As  far  as  possible,  I  desire  our 
old  relations  to  continue.  At  the  earliest 
opportunity  I  shall  resume  my  studies 
with  you,  and  while  so  employed  I  shall 
altogether  lay  aside  the  king,  and  be  again 
your  pupil." 

"  Such  words  have  rarely  issued  from 
royal  lips,  sire,"  replied  Sir  John  Gheke, 
^^and  do  as  much  credit  to  vonr.head 
as  to  the  heart  that  prompted  tneir  utter- 
ance." 

"Do  not  flatter  me,  worthy  Sir  John," 
rejoined  Edward,  smiling.    "  Now  that  I 


have  got  you  with  me,  my  dear  preceptoi-H, 
and  my  sister  Elizabeth,"  he  added,  look- 
ing affectionately  at  her,  "I  shall  be  per. 
fectly  happy,  and  care  not  how  long  I 
may  remain  at  the  Tower.  Since  I  have 
been  here,  Elizabeth,"  he  continued  to 
the  Princess,  who  had  now  joined  the 
group,  "  I  have  formed  a  strict  friendship 
with  our  cousin.  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Her 
tastes,  in  all  matters,  coincide  with  mj 
own.  She  likes  reading,  and  is  very  de- 
vout.   I  am  sure  you  will  love  her." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  if  your  high- 
ness loves  her,"  replied  the  Prince>fl 

"  You  w^ill  be  able  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  her  at  once,  for  here  she  comes,** 
observed  Edward,  as  the  subject  of  their 
discourse  entered  the  chamber  with  the 
Queen-dowager,  the  Marchioness  of  Dor- 
set, the  CouQtess  of  Hertford,  and  most 
of  the  other  court-dames  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  Princess's  arrival  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  palace. 

Catherine's  manner  toward  her  step- 
daughter was  cold  and  constrained,  and 
her  greeting  any  thing  but  cordial.  On 
her  side,  Elizabeth  was  no  less  distant  and 
haughty.  Her  pride  was  instantly  roused 
by  the  Queen-dowager's  treatment,  and 
she  resented  it  with  great  spirit.  Beside^ 
she  instinctive  recognized  a  rival,  and 
this  feeling  sharpened  her  sense  of  in- 
jury. 

As  yet  Catherine  had  not  had  opportu- 
nity of  upbraiding  her  fickle  suitor  bj 
work  or  look,  but  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  scene  we  have  described  he  entered 
the  chamber.  To  keep  aloof  from  the 
dispute  would  have  seemed  to  be  Sir 
Thomas's  wisest  course,  but  he  knew  bet- 
ter. He  did  not  miscalculate  the  extent 
of  his  influence  upon  either  party.  At  a 
reassuring  smile  from  him,  the  frowns 
vanished  as  if  by  magic  from  Catherine's 
brow,  and  her  countenance  resumed  its 
wonted  serenity.  At  a  glance,  percepti- 
ble only  to  herself,  Elizabeth  was  mstantir 
softened,  and  assumed  a  more  conciliatorj 
manner  and  tone  toward  her  stepmother. 
Lady  Hertford  noticed  this  sudden  and 
striking  change,  and  failed  not  to  attrib- 
ute it  to  the  trup  cause.  An  unguarded  ex- 
clamation of  Catherine  on  beholding  Sir 
Thomas's  marked  attention  to  the  Princes 
on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  the  Tower, 
had  led  Lady  Hertford  to  suspect  tbe 
truth,  and  subsequent  observations  con- 
firmed the  surmise.  Still  smarting  from 
the  aflronts  she  had  received  from  th« 
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Queen-dowager,  she  now  felt  that  revenge 
was  in  ber  pow^er. 

Catherine's  coldness  and  asperity  to- 
ward his  sister  had  much  pained  the  ami- 
able young  monarch,  and  ho  was  just  about 
to  interfere,  when  Seymour's  appearance 
dispelled  the  clouds,  and  turned  the  gloom 
into  sunshine. 

"  On  my  faith,  gently  uncle,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  "you  bring  good  humor 
with  you.  We  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
sotne  mcomprehensibLc  misunderstanding 
here,  which  your  presence  has  sufficed  to 
set  right.  What  witchery  do  you  prac- 
tice ?" 

"  None  that  I  am  aware  of,  my  gracious 
liege,"  replied  Sir  Thomas.  "  But  were  I 
an  enchanter,  mv  spells  should  undo  mis- 
chief, not  work  it.  I  would  put  trust  in 
the  place  of  groundless  suspicion,  and 
gentleness  in  that  of  inconsiaerate  heat. 
By  so  doing,  I  might  justly  merit  your 
majesty's  commendation." 

"You  give  yourself  a  good  character. 
Sir  Thomas,"  observed  Catherine  with 
some  remains  of  pique. 

"  Not  better  than  he  is  fairly  entitled 
to,  gracious  madam,"  observed  Edward. 
"  If  my  uncle  always  exercises  his  talent 
for  pleasing  as  beneficially  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  has  a  right  to  bo  vain 
of  it." 

"  An  please  your  majesty,"  said  Fowler, 
advancing  and  bowing  profoundly,  "  the 
marahal  of  the  hall  hath  just  entered  to 
announce  to  your  grace  that  the  banquet 
is  served." 

"  Marry,  then,  we  will  to  it  at  once," 
replied  Edward.  "  Fair  cousin,  your 
hand,"  he  added  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
"  and  do  you,  gentle  uncle,  conduct  our 
sister  to  the  banqueting-hall." 

Secretly  delighted,  though  drawing  a 
discreet  vail  over  his  satisfaction,  Seymour 
iraFnodiately  tendered  his  hand  to  the 
Princess,  much  to  the  mortification  of 
Catherine ;  after  which  the  whole  party, 
preceded  by  a  troop  of  pages,  henchmen, 
ushers,  and  marshals,  repaired  to  the  ban- 
quetinghall,  and  entered  it  amid  lively 
flourishes  from  the  trumpeters  stationed 
near  the  door. 

At  the  banquet  the  Queen-dowager  oc- 
cupied the  scat  nc^t  the  King,  to  which 
she  had  asserted  her  claim  in  the  manner 
heretofore  narrated,  and  of  which  no 
further  attempt  was  made  by  the  Lord 
Protector  to  deprive  her.  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  however,  no  longer  stood  be- 


hind her  majesty's  chair,  but  placed  him- 
self betweeh  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
the  Countess  of  Hertford.  Nothing  of 
moment  occurred  at  the  entertainment, 
which  was  on  the  same  scale  of  grandeur 
and  profusion  as  those  preceding  it,  and 
which  numbered  as  guests  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  and  all  the  nobles  and 
other  persons  of  distinction  then  staying 
at  the  Tower;  but  Catherine's  jealousy 
was  re  -  awakened  by  the  ill  -  disguised 
attentions  of  Seymour  to  her  youthful 
rival — attentions  which,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent, were  any  thing  but  disagreeable  to 
the  Princess.  The  slighted  Queen  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  launching  her  anger 
against  them,  but  no  pretext  for  such  an 
outbreak  being  afforded  her,  she  was 
obliged  to  devour  her  rage  in  silence. 

Either  Sir  Thomas's  prudence  had  de- 
serted him,  or  the  violence  of  his  passion 
deprived  his  judgment  of  its  due  control, 
for  at  the  close  of  the  banquet  he  made 
no  attempt  to  join  Catherine,  but  again 
gave  his  hand  to  the  Princess,  and  \jrithout 
casting  even  a  look  at  the  neglected 
Queen,  or,  it  may  be,  not  even  thinking 
of  her,  followed  his  royal  nephe^v  and  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey  out  of  the  hall.  Cathe- 
rine stood  still,  as  if  stupefied  by  his  con- 
duct, and  pressed  her  hand  against  her 
heart  to  keep  down  the  force  of  her  emo- 
tions. She  had  not  entirelv  recovered 
when  Lady  Hertford  approached  her. 

"Melhinks  I  can  guess  what  is  passing 
in  your  highness's  breast,"  observed  the 
Countess. 

"  What  insolence  is  this  ?"  cried  Cathe- 
rine haughtily.  "  By  what  right  do  you 
pretend  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  my 
breast  ?" 

"  Nay,  it  is  your  highness's  unguarded 
manner  that  betrays  the  state  of  your 
feelings,"  rejoined  Lady  Hertford.  "Lit- 
tle penetration  is  requisite  to  discover 
that  which  must  be  apparent  to  all.  M^ 
friendly  intentions  did  not  deserve  this 
rebuff.  I  came  to  warn  yon  that  you  are 
deceived  —  basely  deceived  by  him  in 
whom  you  place  your  trust.  I  overheard 
enough  at  tne  banquet  to  convince  me  of 
this.  I  could  tell  more — but  my  lips 
are  now  sealed." 

"  No !  no !  speak  f — ^spcak !  I  implore 
you,  dear  Countess  I"  cried  Catherine,  in 
extreme  agitation.  "You  sat  next  him, 
and  must  have  heard  what  passed — in 
pity  speak !" 

"  Compose  yourself,  I  pray  your  high- 
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ness,'*  replied  Lady  Hertford,  secretly 
enjoying  her  distress,  though  feigniDg 
sympathy.  *'I  feel  for  your  sitnation, 
and  will  lend  you  help,  if  you  are  dis- 
posed to  receive  it.  K  you  would  effect- 
jially  cure  yourself  of  this  unworthy  pas- 
sion— for  80  I  must  needs  call  it,  though 
Sir  Thomas  is  my  husband's  brother — 
which  you  have  allowed  to  obtain  domin- 
ion over  you,  go  to-morrow  at  noon  to 
Lady  nertford*s  chamber  in  the  north 
gallery,  and  you  shall  hear  enough  to  con- 
vince you  of  your  Ibver's  perfidy." 

''  Hath  Elizabeth  agreed  to  meet  him 
there?"  demanded  Catherine,  becoming 
as  white  as  ashes. 

"Your  highness  will  see,"  rejoined 
Lady  Hertford.  "  If  you  will  leave  the 
matter  to  me,  I  will  contrive  that  you 
shall  be  an  unseen  and  unsuspected  wit- 
ness of  the  interview." 

"  Do  what  you  will,  Countess,"  said 
Catherine.  "  Irrove  him  forsworn,  and  I 
will  stifle  every  feeling  I  have  for  him, 
even  if  I  expire  in  the  effort." 


"  Proof  shall  not  be  wanting,  trust  me/' 
replied  Lady  Hertford.  "But  I  do  thia 
in  the  hope  of  curing  your  highness,  and 
from  no  other  motive." 

"  I  know  it,  and  I  shall  be  forever  be- 
holden to  you,"  rejoined  the  wounded 
Queen  gratefully. 

"  It  will  be  needful  to  the  full  success 
of  the  plan,  that  your  highness  put  con- 
straint ui>on  yourself  dunng  the  rest  of 
the  evening,"  observed  Lady  Hertford. 
"  Let  not  Sir  Thomas  or  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth fancy  they  are  suspected." 

"The  task  will  be  diflicnlt,"  sighed 
Catherine,  "but  I  will  strive  to  perform  it.*' 

"Doubt  not  I  will  be  as  good  as  my 
word,"  said  Lady  Hertford.  "Your 
highness  shall  be  present  at  the  rendez- 
vous, and  shall  have  the  power  to  surprise 
them,  if  you  see  fit.  I  now  humbly  take 
leave  of  your  grace."  And  she  mcDtally 
ejaculated,  as  she  quitted  the  Queen, 
"  At  length  I  have  avenged  the  affront! 
No,  not  altogether — ^but  to-morrow  it 
shall  be  fully  wiped  out." 


»^  ■ 


From   the   Britiah    Qutrtarly. 


ICELAND   AND   ITS   PHYSICAL   CURIOSITIES.* 


Ix  speaking  of  Iceland,  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  of  Hekla.  This  mountain  is  the 
Hamlet  of  the  island,  and  must,  on  no 
account,  be  omitted  from  any  survey  of 
its  physical  phenomena.  On  the  ground 
of  stature  it  can  make  no  great  preten- 
sions, as  it  is  only  about  five  thousand  and 
seven  hundred  feet  in  hight ;  and,  in  re* 
gard  to  personal  appearance,  travelers 
sometimes  feel  unable  to  conceal  their 
vexation  at  its  want  of  majesty.  But  its 
northern  position,  its  volcanic  vivacity, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  its  eruptions,  have 
combined  to  bring  it  into  sinister  repute. 
Planted  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  southern  coast,  it  forms  a 
hill  twenty  miles  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  is  crowned  with  three  bladkened 

*  Concluded  from  page  225. 


peaks,  which  are  sometimes  spotted,  some- 
times covered  with  snow. 

To  reach  these  is  a  task  of  difficulty^ 
From  Ncefreholt,  the  Cbamouni  of  the 
mountain,  to  the  summit,  is  about  seven 
miles,  of  which  nearly  four  may  be  per- 
formed on  pony-back.  At  first,  you  canter 
very  pleasantly  through  green  patches  of 
pasture ;  then,  threadmg  a  narrow  gorge, 
you  enter  a  great^  silent,  secluded  am|>bi- 
theater,  which  forms,  according  to  tradition, 
a  gateway  to  the  regions  of  perdition ;  for  it 
is  beneatn  this  volcano  that.Heia  (Destb) 
torments  the  spirits  of  the  lost ;  and  bere 
time  after  time,  (if  the  peasaotir  mr 
be  believed,)  she  has  been  seen  diiving 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  particularly  aflcr 
some  bloody  battle  baa  been  fonght. 
Next,  passing  over  a  long  slope  of  vol- 
canio  sand,  you  dismount  from  the  poniesi 
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which  the  Icelanders  tie  head  to  tail,  so 
as  to  form  a  living  circle,  and  then  address 
yourself  to  the  real  hardships  of  the 
ascent.  Sometimes  scrambling  over  the 
hard,  sharp  lava,  which  cuts  the  hands  or 
knees  like  a  knife;  sometimes  trudging, 
ankle  deep,  through  the  fine  black  sand 
and  loose  ashes;  sometimes  struggling 
over  the  slag,  which  slips  from  beneath 
the  foot  at  every  step,  you  reach  the 
crater,  which  was  scooped  out  of  the 
mountain  during  the  eruptions  of  1845-6. 
As  seen  by  Mr.  Miles,  its  aspect  was 
worthy  of  the  grim  goddess  who  is  re- 
puted to  haunt  the  volcano : 

**  What  a  terrible  chasm  I  Indeed,  it  seemed 
like  hell  itself — fire  and  brimstone  literally — 
dark,  curling  smoke,  yellow  sulphur,  and  red 
cinders  appearing  on  every  side  of  it.  The 
critter  was  funnel-shaped,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  deep,  and  about  the  same  distance 
across  at  the  top.  This  was  one  of  four  cra- 
ters where  the  fire  burst  out .  in  1645.  After 
the  eruption  they  had  caved  in,  and  remained 
as  we  now  saw  them.  In  a  row  above  this 
one,  extending  toward  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
were  three  other  craters,  all  similar  in  appear- 
ance. Our  progress  now  was  one  of  great 
danger.  At  our  left  was  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain;  and  for  a  long  distance  it  was  a 
perpendicular  wall,  dropping  off  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  below  us.  A  large  stone  thrown 
over  never  sent  back  an  echo.  The  craters  were  on 
our  right,  and  between  these  and  the  precipice 
on  our  left  we  threaded  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand 
not  wider  than  a  conmion  footpath.  A  more 
awful  scene,  or  a  more  dangerous  place,  I  hope 
never  to  be  in.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  long 
staff,  I  never  could  have  proceeded.  The  dan- 
gers and  terrors  of  the  scene  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  clouds  and  cold  wind  that  came 
up  on  our  left,  and  the  smoke  and  sulphurous 
Btench  that  rose  from  the  craters  on  our  right 
One  moment  we  were  in  danger  of  fidling  over 
the  perpendicular  side  of  the  mountain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  next  of  being  swallowed  up 
in  the  burning  crater  on  tlie  other.  Our  path 
was  exceedingly  steep,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  we  pursued  it  with  slow  and  cautious 
steps.  Old  Nero  saw  the  danger,  and  set  up  a 
dismal  howl.  A  few  moments  after  he  slipped, 
and  was  near  falling  into  the  fiery  pit  In  five 
minutes  an  animal  or  a  man  would  have  been 
baked  to  a  cinder.  Pursuing  our  way  by  the 
four  craters,  our  path  widened,  and  half  an  hour 
more  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Our  purpose  was  accomplished — we  stood  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Hekla." 

The  view  from  this  elevation  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  remarkable 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Such  a  mixture 
of  beauty  and  desolation  is  not,  perhaps. 


to  be  witnessed  from  any  other  mountain- 
top.  Painted  before  you,  as  in  a  coloswil 
panorama,  lie  green  valleys  threaded  by 
silvery  streams  —  plains  speckled  with 
peaceful  lakes — slopes  covered  with  purple 
heather — snatches  of  dark-looking  shi*ub- 
bery  which  represent  the  forests  of  the  land 
— to  the  south,  the  rippling  ocean,  from 
whose  bosom  the  tall  cliffs  of  the  West- 
mann  Isles  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  bight 
of  two  thousand  feet ;  whilst  to  the  north 
the  eye  wanders  over  an  expanse  of  vol- 
canic cones,  smoking  craters,  domes  of 
ice,  fields  of  snow,  hideous  tracts  of  lava, 
streams  of  stones  which  once  flowed  like 
rivers — in  fact,  over  a  region  so  withered 
and  shattered  that  it  looks  the  picture  of 
a  "  chaos  in  creation."  It  is  here,  indeed, 
that  the  giants  of  Frost  and  the  spirits 
of  Fire  seem  to  have  joined  battle,  and 
fought  like  the  Berserkers  of  old,  until 
exhausted  by  fury,  they  laid  themselves 
down  to  rest  for  a  season,  their  weapons 
still  in  hand,  and  wrath,  inextinguisha- 
ble wrath,  yet  raging  in  their  hearts. 

The  eruptions  of  this  volcano  have  been 
chronicled  since  1004  a.d.  Twenty-four 
black-letter  years  appear  in  its  calendar. 
There  have  been  intervals  of  seventy-four, 
seventy-six,  and  seventy-seven  years  be- 
tween its  paroxysms  ;  but  few  Icelanders 
who  attained  the  ordinary  term  of  life 
could  expect  to  do  so  without  hearing 
more  than  once  that  the  terrible  mountain 
was  in  labor.  In  1300  the  annalists  assert 
that  Hekla  was  rent  in  its  agony  from  top 
to  bottom — ^yes,  down  to  its  very  center, 
they  say ;  but  the  awful  gash,  now  marked 
by  a  deep  ravine,  was  partially  healed  by 
the  collapse  of  the  rock  and  the  falling  in 
of  stony  masses.  During  the  convulsions 
of  1766,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  states  that 
ashes  were  carried  to  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  that  the  cattle 
in  the  neighborhood  were  either  choked 
by  the  noisome  vapors  or  starved  for  want 
of  food,  and  that  when  the  stomachs  of 
some  were  opened,  they  were  discovered 
to  be  full  of  volcanic  dust. 

Besides  Hekla,  however,  there  are  many 
burning  mountains  in  this  island,  and  some 
of  them  have  played  a  still  more  mis- 
chievous part.  From  Ki*abla  a  stream  of 
molten  rock  was  ejected  between  the 
years  1724  and  1730,  and  rushed  into 
lake  Myvatn,  where  it  killed  the  fish, 
dried  up  the  waters,  and  continued  to 
burn  with  a  blue  flame  for  several  days. 
But  there  is  no  eruption  so  darkly  re- 
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nowned  in  Icelandic  history  as  that  of  | 
Skaptar  Yokul  in  1783.  Skaptar  is  a 
mountain  in  the  south-eastern  quarter  of 
the  island,  or  rather,  it  is  a  part  of  a 
cluster  of  mountains  which  seem  to  lay 
their  heads  together  to  bear  up  a  huge 
snowy  field  apparently  inacessible  to  hu- 
man foot.  From  an  account  published  by 
Chief-Justice  Stephenson,  who  was  sent 
by  the  Danish  sovereign  to  bold  an* 
inquest,  as  it  were,  over  the  disaster, 
(though  his  narrative  has  been  charged 
with  some  exaggeration,)  it  appears  that 
throughout  the  syssel,  or  county  in  which 
this  Yokul  is  situate,  the  ground  was 
seized  with  shivering-fits  on  the  first  of 
June,  which  increased  in  intensity  from 
day  to  day,  and  seemed  to  forebode  some 
hideous  convulsion.  On  the  eighth,  pillars 
of  smoke  were  seen  to  shoot  up  amongst 
the  hills,  and  speedily  formed  a  great 
black  bank  in  the  air,  from  which  sand 
and  ashes  fell  so  profusely,  that  at  Sida 
the  light  was  quite  obscured,  and  the 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  covered  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch.  Terrible  were  the 
subterranean  noises  which  were  then 
heard.  The  sounds  were  like  the  thunder 
of  meeting  cataracts.  The  inhabitants 
lefl  their  houses  in  affright,  and  pitched 
their  tents  in  the  open  fields.  On  the 
tenth,  jets  of  fire  were  observed  amongst 
the  peaks  to  the  north,  and  then  a  torrent 
of  glowing  lava  burst  from  the  volcano. 
Rushing  in  a  south-cast  direction,  it  ap- 
proached the  river  Skaptar,  and  dashed 
into  its  bed.  Imagine  the  conflict  which  en- 
sued between  the  two  streams !  The  strug- 
gle was  fearful,  but,  hissing  in  his  death- 
throes,  the  river-god  at  last  succumbed. 
In  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours  that 
rapid  torrent,  swollen  as  it  was,  had 
ceased  to  exist  Its  place  was  taken  by 
the  fiery  invader.  The  lava  not  only  ra- 
pidly filled  the  gorge  through  which  the 
river  ran,  though  in  some  places  the 
banks  were  nearly  six  hundred  feet  high 
and  two  hundred  wide,  but  flooded  the 
adjoining  lands,  and  at  Aa  swallowed  up 
pastures  and  houses  with  merciless  vo- 
racity. Sweeping  along  the  channel  of 
the  stream  with  awful  impetuosity,  the 
molten  matter  issued  from  amongst  the 
hills,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  deluge  the 
whole  plain  of  Medalland.  Fortunately 
a  great  lake,  or,  as  some  say,  an  nntath- 
omed  chasm  in  the  river,  lay  across  its 
pnth.  Into  this  it  poured  with  a  hor- 
rible noise  for  several  days  in  succession ; 


but  when  this  reservoir  was  filled  to  tlie 
brim,  the  burning  flood  resumed  its  pro- 
gress, and  dividing  into  varions  currents 
burnt  up  a  number  of  farms  and  woods  as 
it  ran  its  mad  but  magnificent  race.  Now 
and  then  it  spread  over  certain  ancient 
lava  tracts,  and  penetrating  every  fissure 
and  cavern,  produced  the  strangest  ef- 
fects; sometimes  driving  out  the  air 
through  the  chinks  with  a  horrible  whis- 
tle, sometimes  melting  and  firing  the  old 
deposits,  and  not  unfrequently  blowing  Dp 
the  crust  and  hurling  great  masses  of 
rock  to  a  considerable  hight.  Huge 
blocks  of  stone,  toni  from  their  site  and 
heated  till  they  became  red-hot,  were 
seen  floating  in  the  stream.  The  water 
which  came  down  from  the  fountains  of 
the  Skaptar,  and  from  the  melting  snows, 
was  intercepted  on  reaching  the  lava, 
and,  boiling,  overflowed  many  pastures 
and  woodlands  which  the  molten  deluge 
had  spared.  Besides  this  river,  numerous 
brooKs  and  streams  were  dammed  up  by 
the  torrents  of  lava,  and  many  farms  and 
building  were  consequently  submerged. 
At  Skal  the  people  had  seen  the  fiery  tide 
approach,  and  waited  breathlessly  to 
learn  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to 
flee.  To  their  great  relief  it  passed  at  a 
short  distance ;  hut  on  the  twenty-first  of 
June,  the  rivolets,  which  were  distended 
by  rain  and  denied  their  usual  outlet,  at- 
tacked the  church  and  village,  and  next 
moining  the  steaming  waters  were  surg- 
ing with  violence  over  the  drowned  bam 
let.  In  its  attempts  to  reach  Skal  the 
lava  ascended  the  slope  of  the  bill  to 
some  distance,  rolling  up  its  covering  of 
moss  as  if  it  were  a  large  piece  of  doth 
folded  by  human  hands.  Numerous  erup- 
tions from  the  volcano  between  the  eigh- 
teenth of  June  and  the  thirteenth  of  July 
fed  the  fire-streams  with  new  material 
and  as  the  older  effusions  were  now  be- 
coming stiffer  and  more  consolidated,  the 
fresher  currents  were  seen  rolling  above 
them,  until  in  some  places  the  lava  at- 
tained a  thickness  of  six  hundred  feet. 
The  Stapafoss  waterfall  on  the  Skaptar 
river  was  dried  up ;  but  the  molten  mat- 
ter came  down  in  its  stead,  and  swept 
over  the  precipice  in  a  splendid  cataract 
of  fire,  filling  up  the  enormous  cavity  at 
its  base  before  it  proceeded  on  its  dcsdlr 
way.  At  the  commencement  of  August, 
the  lava,  which  had  now  choked  up  the 
Skaptar  river  and  swamped  the  ncighlw)r- 
ing  grounds,  struck  ofi*  to  the  northeast, 
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and  poured  into  the  Hversfliot — a  stream 
almost  equal  in  size  and  nearly  parallel  in 
courae.  Great  was  the  consternation  of 
the  people  who  lived  on  its  lower  banks 
to  see  it  begin  to  fume,  to  find  it  grow 
excessively  hot,  and  then  to  observe  it 
disappear  altogether.  What  could  they 
expect  ?  They  knew  what  had  happened 
in  the  adjoining  district,  and  gloomily 
awaited  the  appearance  of  the  enemy. 
Down  he  came.  Heralded  by  lightnings 
and  thunders,  signaled  by  pillars  of  fire 
and  smoke  in  the  distance,  he  dashed  fu- 
riously alon^  the  bed  of  the  river,  stream- 
iog  over  its  banks,  and  then,  having 
reached  the  open  country,  spread  his 
glowing  waves  across  the  plain  to  the  dis 
tance  of  four  miles  within  the  space  of  a 
single  evening.  Continuing  to  flow  until 
the  end  of  August,  the  invader  licked  up 
some  farms,  drove  the  inhabitants  from 
others,  and  spread  devastation  wherever 
lie  appeared.  For  several  yeara  after- 
wards the  vapor  still  arose  from  particular 
spots,  as  if  the  fury  of  the  intruder  were 
even  then  unsatiated.  It  was  not  until 
February,  1784,  after  ejecting  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  lava  from  its  entrails, 
greater,  perhaps,  than  ever  issued  from 
volcano  before,  that  the  mountain  re- 
turned to  its  ordinary  condition. 

The  effects  of  this  calamity  were  terri- 
hlc.  The  atmosphere  M^as  so  filled  with 
smoke,  sulphur,  and  dust,  that  it  was  dif 
ficalt  for  the  healthy,  and  for  asthmatic 
persons  almost  impossible  to  breathe. 
The  heavy  rains  which  fell  became 
charged  with  noxious  materials,  and  in- 
crusted  the  fields  with  an  inky  coating 
which  poisoned  the  grass  and  polluted  the 
streams.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  with- 
ered, and  became  so  friable  that  they  fell 
to  powder  with  a  touch.  The  mortality 
which  ensued  amongst  the  cattle  of  the 
island,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  fodder  and  the  fouling  of  the 
herbage,  but  also  from  the  putrid  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  was  prodigious.  In  the 
course  of  1783  and  1784,  it  is  calculated 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  sheep, 
nineteen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  horses,  and  six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  one  horned  cattle  fell 
victims  to  that  terrible  volcano.  The  fish 
in  some  of  the  fresh-water  lakes  were  de- 
stroyed, and  cast  up  dead  on  the  beach, 
while  those  at  sea  were  driven  from  the 
coast.    Certain  birds,  swans  amongst  the 


rest,  were  expelled  from  the  country.  To 
the  inhabitants  the  results  were  equally 
disastrous.  Many  fearful  distempers  arose, 
and  amongst  these  was  one  which  pro- 
duced  swellings  in  the  limbs  and  contrac- 
tions in  the  sinews,  so  that  the  sufferers 
became  crooked  in  person,  the  teeth  grew 
loose,  and  the  gums  mortified  ;  the  throat 
was  covered  with  ulcers,  and  sometimes 
the  tongue  rotted  entirely  out  of  the 
mouth.  In  this,  or  in  other  ways,  not 
less  than  nine  thousand  persons  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered  by  Skaptar 
Yokul. 

But  the  mountains  of  the  island  some- 
times pour  out  water  as  well  as  fire. 
Clothed  as  many  of  their  summits  are  in 
snow  and  ice,  vast  glaciers  occupying 
their  ravines,  it  is  evident  th.at  if  the  sub- 
terranean fires  should  grow  unruly,  the 
overlying  masses  will  melt,  and  there  will 
be  a  rush  of  water  into  the  hapless  plains 
beneath.  The  volcano  of  Kotlugia  (to 
the  south-east  of  Hekla)  is  famous  for  tnc 
floods  it  has  discharged.  On  one  occasion 
the  deluge  of  water,  bearing  huge  blocks 
of  ice  and  stone  on  its  foaming  tide, 
swept  away  tlie  houses  of  Hofdabreka, 
and  carried  the  wooden  church  out  to 
sea,  where  it  was  seen  floating  for  some 
time  before  it  fell  to  pieces.  On  another, 
all  the  inhabitants  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity except  two  were  destroyed  by  a  fear- 
ful inundation.  The  most  appalling,  how- 
ever, of  these  eruptions  occurred  in  1 765, 
the  year  of  the  great  earthquake  which 
overthrew  Lisbon,  shook  a  large  portion 
of  Europe,  upset  towns  in  Africa,  and 
even  propagated  its  throes  to  Asia  and 
America.  From  the  17th  of  October  to 
the  7th  of  November  the  Yokul  was  in  a 
state  of  tremendous  excitement,  pouring 
forth  streams  of  hot  water,  which  hurried 
ice  and  rock  before  them  into  the  ocean, 
where  the  deposit  became  so  great  that  it 
extended  to  a  distance  of  more  than  fif- 
teen miles,  and  even  rose  above  the  waves 
in  some  places,  though  the  sea  was  pre- 
viously forty  fathoms  deep.  Mixed  witii 
these  vomits  of  water  were  vomits  of 
fire.  Red-hot  globes  were  hurled  to  a 
great  hight,  and  then  shattered  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  The  air  was  occasional- 
ly so  darkened  with  smoke  and  ashes  that 
a  man  could  not  see  his  companion's  face 
at  the  distance  of  a  yard,  whilst  at  other 
times  it  was  so  brilliantly  illuminated  by 
columns  of  flame  that  midnight  appeared 
to  be  turned  into  mid-day.    The  ground 
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frequently  rocked,  and  the  nnearthly 
noises  which  proceeded  from  the  Yokul 
appalled  the  stoutest  hearts.  Fifty  farms 
were  laid  waste  during  these  and  the  oth- 
er eruptions  which  happened  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  me- 
phitic  gases  diffused  through  the  atmos- 
phere brought  on  a  frightful  mortality 
which  ought  to  have  appeased  the  wrath 
of  the  mountain  demon  for  centuries  to 
come. 

Occasionally,  too,  the  Yokuls  give  rise 
to  what  may  be  called  traveling  nelds  of 
ice.  These  move  slowly  forward,  en- 
croaching in  many  cases  upon  lands  which 
were  once  cultivated,  and  even  devouring 
a  parish  now  and  then,  as  if  to  emulate 
the  appetite  of  the  volcano.  Sometimes 
they  retrograde  at  certain  periods,  and 
afterward  advance.  The  Southem  Skei- 
dara  is  said  to  move  backward  and  for- 
ward alternately  for  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  and  in  1727,  during  an  eruption 
in  the  neighborhood,  it  was  seen  to  oscil- 
late, whilst  numerous  streams  suddenly 
started  from  its  base,  and  placed  the  spec- 
tators in  great  jeopardy.  The  Breida- 
mark  YSkul,  however,  affords  the  most 
remarkable  sample  of  an  itinerant  field. 
Twenty  miles  long,  by  fifteen  broad,  with 
a  maximum  hight  of  about  four  hundred 
feet,  it  covers  what  was  once  a  fair  and 
fertile  plain.  How  was  it  formed  ?  Not 
like  the  glaciers  of  a  Swiss  or  a  Norwe- 
gian scene,  for  there  there  are  no  burning 
mountains  or  scalding-hot  springs  to  pro- 
duce great  floods  of  melted  snow  and 
carry  down  big  lumps  of  ice.  But  in 
Iceland  this  does  happen,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  blocks  which  are  thus  dis- 
charged into  the  valley  will  accumulate, 
whilst  further  accessions  from  the  same 
source  will  gradually  add  to  the  extent 
of  the  sheet,  and  then  the  slope  of  the 
ground,  the  constant  pressure  d  tergo,  the 
lubricating  of  the  soil  by  the  snow  streams, 
combined  with  other  causes,  will  probably 
explain  why  the  mass  glides  so  regularly, 
with  its  stealthy  ghost-like  step,  toward 
the  sea. 

But  as  our  space  is  diminishing  faster 
than  the  soil  over  which  that  icy  wander- 
er is  creeping,  we  must  now  be  content 
to  note  a  few  more  points  of  interest  con- 
nected mth  the  island  in  mere  descriptive 
shorthand.  Iceland  has  its  Surtshellir 
caverns,  extending  for  upward  of  a  mile 
underground,  with  chambers  where  beau- 
tiful stalactites,  formed  by  the  once  fluid 


lava,  or  still  superber  icicles  formed  by 
the  dripping  water,  hang  from  the  root's 
in  the  most  ^^  curious  and  fantastic  shapes  f 
and  from  this  cavern,  which  few  natives 
will  dare  to  enter,  the  people  believe  that 
Surtur,  the  enemy  of  the  gods,  will  one 
day  issue  to  set  the  universe  on  fire.    Ice- 
land, too,  has  its  huge  lava  bubbles,  which 
were    produced    in  the  material  whilrt 
plastic  by  the  expansion  of  the  gases,  and 
now  constitute  caves — some  fifty  or  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter — where  irozen 
and  vitrified  pendents  adorn  the  domes  as 
they  do  in  the  Halls  of  Suitur.    It  has 
horrible  passes  also,  like  that  of  Bnlaud- 
sh5fdi,  where  the  track  runs  along  the 
face  of  a  nearly  perpendicular  mountain 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  which  is 
roaring  at    its    base,  and    the    traveler 
seems  to  cling  like  a  fly  to  the  dde  of 
the  cliff;  or  again,  as  at  Ennit,  he  ron^it 
creep  along  at  the  bottom  of  a  frightful 
rock  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in 
hight,  but  only  at  low  water,  and  with 
the  chance  of  being  crushed  in  a  moment 
by  the  Mi  of  great  stones  from  the  side 
of  the  precipice,  numbers  of  natives  hav- 
ing already  been   killed  in  the  perilous 
passage.    Iceland,  again,  is  peculiarly  a 
land  of  earthquakes,  and  during  the  par- 
oxysms mountains  have  been  cleft  to  their 
foundations,  boiling  springs  have  spouted 
from  the  soil,  the  wells  have  become  white 
as  milk,  men  and  cattle  have  been  tossed 
into  the  air,  the  darkness  has  become  so 
great  that  all  traveling  was  impracticable, 
the  quiverings  of  the  ground  grew  so  in- 
cessant that  service  in  the  churches  was 
suspended  for  weeks  together,   and   in 
1764  not  less  than  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty-nine   houses  were  overtumed,  whilst 
five  hundred  and  thirty  more  were  great- 
ly damaged.      The  inhabitants  too  are 
seized  upon  by  various  forms  of  disease. 
Owing  to  their  fishy  food,  scanty  supply 
of  vegetables,   want  of  cleanliness,  and 
many  local  disadvantages,  they  suffer  se- 
verely if  any  epidemic  should  be  abroad. 
In  the  year  1707,  sixteen  thousand  in- 
dividuals, more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
whole  population,  perished  from  the  small- 
pox.   In  1797,  six  hundred  persons  were 
sent  to  the  grave  by  that  infantile  com- 
plaint, the  measles.    The  natives  are  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  the  itch,  and  keep  up  a 
terrible  scratching,  though  there  is  sni- 
phtir  enough  on  the  island  to  cure  the 
whole  human  race,  if  it  were  thus  viMy 
afflicted.    But  the  most  horrible  of  their 
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distempers  is  the  Icelandic  leprosy,  which 
converts    the  sufferer  with  his    seamed 
conntenance,  scaly  skin,  ulcerated  body, 
fetid  breath,  and  haggard  looks,  into  a 
living  corpse,  too  loathsome  for  his  fellow- 
creatures  to   approach,   and   almost  too 
burdensome  for  himself  to  bear.     The 
climate  of  the  country  is  not  so  harsh  as 
its  latitude  might  imply,  though  the  sum- 
mer is  short,  and  during  the  long  winter 
a  native  rarely  travels  further  than  his 
parish  church.      For  eight  months  Dr. 
HcQdei*soii  never  ventured  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  capital,  ex- 
cept on  one  occasion,  when  he  paid  a  visit 
to  a  neighboring  seat.    Fortunately,  the 
rigors  of  an  Arctic  position  are  moderated 
by  the  beneficent  Gulf  Stream,  which 
breaks  upon  the  island,  and,  dividing  into 
two  branches,  leaves  it  a  grateful  legacy 
of  warmth.    It  is  in  a  northern  locality 
especially  that  we  can  best  appreciate  the 
generosities  of  that  noble   ocean-river; 
for,  as  the  polar  currents  bring  down 
such  a  quantity  of  ice  (with  a  few  bears 
occasionally  for  passengers)  that  it  has 
been  known  to  form  a  belt  thirty  miles  in 
breadth,    and  the  whole  space  between 
Iceland  and.  Greenland  has  even    been 
filled  with  frozen  masses ;  so,  but  for  that 
stream  of  heated  water,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  country  would  be  sadly  lowered  in 
tone,  and  the  sea  would  be  so  cooled  that 
the  fisheries,  on  which  the  natives  depend 
for  subsistence,  might  be  destroyed.     Nor 
is  this  great  current  less  remarkable  for 
the  dritb-wood  which  it  kindly  convoys 
from  other  quarters  and  deposits  on  the 
Icelandic  shores.    Without  it  the  inhabit- 
ants would  be  sorely  distressed  for  fuel. 
Coal  like  ours  they  have  none  themselves. 
Beds  of  Surturbrand  exist,  but  these  have 
probably  been  formed  of  drifted  timber. 
Forests  in  this  country  are  such  ridiculous 
affairs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  contemplate 
one  with  a  serious  countenance.      The 
trees  may  be  about  four  or  five  feet  in 
hight.     Some  may  reach  six;  Mackenzie 
mentions  a  few  which  ranged  from  six  to 
ten ;  but  where  will  you  find  many  which 
can  overtop  a  very  tall  man  ?    A  traveler 
feels  quite  merry  when  he  discovers  that 
he  can  crash  through,  stride  over,  or  even 
trample  an  extensive  wood  under  foot,  as 
if  he  were  a  Gulliver  in  a  corn-field,  or  an 
elephant  in  a  shrubbery.    A  boy  who  has 
often  smarted  under  the  rod  would  feel 
perfectly  enchanted  when  he  saw  that  the 
trouble  of  his  soul — ^the  tree  from  which 


the  disciplinaiy  twigs  are  always  gathered 
—  was  here  stripped  of  its  strength,  de- 
prived of  its  pungency,  and  tamed  down 
from  a  goodly  piece  of  timber  to  a  poor 
dwarf  of  a  vegetable.  It  is  the  absence 
of  wood,  indeed,  which  gives  a  particularly 
naked  look  to  the  country,  as  if  it  were 
all  shaven  and  shorn,  and  consequently, 
in  the  highest  degree  forlorn.  Iceland, 
further,  is  a  land  whose  in  tenor  is  so  little 
explored  that  the  people  believe  its  des- 
erts and  glacier  regions  are  occupied  by 
a  race  of  outlaws ;  and  though  no  traces 
of  these  Utilegue-menn  have  been  dis- 
covered, yet  their  existence  is  assumed 
from  the  fact  that  multitudes  of  sheep 
vanish  from  the  high  pasture-grounds, 
coupled  with  the  circumstance  that  some- 
times wanderers  who  have  ventured  too 
far  into  the  bowels  of  the  country  have 
never  returned. 

*'  Truly  a  wretched  island !"  many  of  us 
cosily  situated  Englishmen  may  be  dis- 
posed to  exclaim.  It  is  a  place  where  no 
corn  is  regularly  produced,  and  in  Mad- 
ame Pfeiffer's  time,  only  one  bake-house 
existed  in  the  country.  The  natives  live 
chiefly  on  cod,  and  their  principal  bever- 
age is  milk ;  so  that,  should  the  fisheries 
prove  bad,  or  the  hay  season  unfavorable, 
a  famine  is  almost  certain  to  ensue.  Un- 
able to  raise  sufficient  supplies,  even  for 
the  scanty  population,  a  war  which  should 
cripple  their  commerce  for  a  few  months, 
or  simply  cut  off  their  imports  of  fishing- 
hooks,  would  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
lamentable  destitution.  There,  if  a  peas- 
ant is  ill,  and  needs  a  medical  man,  he  may 
have  to  seek  him  at  a  distance  of  fifty, 
eighty,  or  one  hundred  miles;  and  in 
winter  it  may  be  requisite  to  open  a  road, 
and  pioneer  for  the  doctor  with  shovels 
and  pickaxes.  If  a  man  wishes  to  attend 
divine  worship,  he  may  have  to  nde  many 
miles  to  a  church,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
length,  which  is  used  as  a  lumber-houso 
by  the  incumbent,  and  as  an  hotel  by 
travelers,  the  latter  spreading  their  beds 
on  the  floor,  and  sometimes  taking  their 
meals  from  the  altar ;  and  when  service  is 
performed,  it  will  be  by  a  well-educated 
clergyman,  who  considers  himself  passing 
rich  on  ten  to  two  hundred  florins  a  year, 
and  who  shoes  horses  or  makes  hay, 
whilst  his  lady  milks  cows  and  tends 
sheep. 

But  the  Icelander  will  tell  tell  us  that 
his  country  has  some  splendid  negative 
advantages  at  the  least.    It  has  no  forts, 
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no  soldiery,  no  policemen,  (worth  men- 
tioning,) no  castomhouse  officers,  no  in- 
come-tax gatherers,  and  happily  for  its 
peace,  (so  the  general  public  may  say,) 
no  professional  lawyers  !  Neither  has  it 
had  a  single  executioner  for  some  time 
past,  for  it  is  i*emarkable  that  no  native 
could  be  found  to  undertake  this  odious 
duty ;  and,  consequently,  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary to  export  malefactors  to  the  main- 
land, in  order  that  they  might  be  dis- 
patched. He  will  tell  us  also — such  is  the 
strong  attachment  which  man  naturally 
conceives  for  his  native  spot,  however  un- 
couth and  ungenial  —  that,  though  his 
country  is  blistered  with  lava  and  blanched 
with  snow,  though  its  hills  may  be  with- 
out verdure  and  its  valleys  without  corn, 
though  its  atmosphere  reeks  with  sulphur 
and  its  streams  may  flow  from  boiling 
fountains,  though  he  walks  on  a  nest  of 
earthquakes  and  sleeps  amongst  a  host  of 
angry  volcanoes,  and  though,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, his  little  island  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  blown  up  into  the  air,  or  let  down 
into  the  sea ;  yet,  after  all,  in  his  opinion, 
Iceland  is  the  very  "  best  spot  on  which 
the  sun  shines." 

**  Still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant*s  hu^  his  feasts 

though  small, 
Ho  sees  his  little  lot,  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed ; 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 
To  make  him  loathe  his  poor  and  scanty  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil.*' 

Just  one  point  more.  At  the  present 
moment  Iceland  possesses  an  additional 
feature  of  interest — one  which  may  possi- 
bly render  it  of  great  service  to  the  New 
World  as  well  as  the  Old.  The  difficulties 
of  laying  an  electric  cable  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  of  working  it  with  the  requisite 
vigor  when  laid,  have  made  it  expedient 
to  break  the  length  of  the  journey  by  es- 
tablishing intermediate  posts.  By  fixing 
upon  three  stepping-stones,  as  it  were,  the 
ocean  may  certainly  be  overleaped  by 
the  galvanic  fluid  without  much  sense  of 
resistance.  Of  these  Iceland  must  be 
one.  We  conclude  by  giving  Commander 
Forbes's  opinion  on  the  subject,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  our  obligations  to 


him  for  his  lively  and  interesting  wort 
It  is  sketchy  in  character,  and  scarcely 
fulfills  the  expectations  which  its  title  and 
appearance  excite.  Nor  is  the  language 
at  all  eminent  for  its  polish  ;  but  taking  "it 
as  a  sailor's  narrative,  purposely  written 
with  a  free-and-easy  pen,  the  reader  will 
find  much  in  its  pages  to  entertain  and 
instruct. 

"  The  manifest  advantages  of  a  North  Atlan- 
tic telegraph  would  be,  that  four  electrical  cir- 
cuits would  be  obtained,  none  of  greater  length 
than  six  hundred  miles ;  and  as  submarine  tele- 
graphs now  working  at  greater  lengths  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  complete  insulation  and 
retardation  up  to  that  distance,  whereas,  when 
we  get  beyond  the  thousand  miles,  all  is  doubt 
and  conjecture,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hazard  at- 
tendant on  the  enterprise,  and  the  advantage  of 
having  to  relay  a  portion  instead  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  line,  in  the  event  of  a  fracture,  the 
superiority  of  this  route  can  not  fail  to  command 
attention.  The  honor  of  originating  the  North- 
Atlantic  line  belongs  wholly  to  Colonel  Shaffner, 
of  the  United  States,  who,  in  1854,  obtained  a 
cession  from  the  Danish  Government  of  exclu- 
sive telegraphic  rights  in  the  Faroes,  Iceland, 
and  Greenland.  His  proposed  route  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Prom  Scotland  to  the  Faroes,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles;  from  Faroes  to  Iceland, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  from  Iceland  to 
Greenland,  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  from 
Greenland  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  six  hundred 
miles.  Now  with  regard  to  the  objections  that 
may  be  advanced  against  this  line,  there  are 
only  two  worthy  of  notice — ^namely,  the  icebergs 
of  these  northern  coasts  and  the  submarine  toI- 
canic  line  of  the  south-western  extreme  of  Ice> 
land.  The  latter  may  be  easily  avoided  by  land- 
ing the  cable  on  any  of  the  many  eligible  spots 
between  Portland  and  Cape  Reykianoes,  and 
thence  carrying  the  line  across  country  to  anr 
part  of  Faxe  Fiord.  All  this  poKion  of  the 
coast  is  free  from  icebergs,  and  the  shore- ice 
occasionally  formed  in  the  winter  is  inconsider- 
able ;  and,  besides,  it  has  been  already  demon- 
strated in  the  Baltic  and  American  lakes  that 
shore  ice  does  not  interfere  with  the  workin/r^ 
of  submarine  lines.  With  r^ard  to  any  Io<^ 
electrical  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  as  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge goes,  they  are  only  conjectural ;  and  when 
it  is  added  that  the  bottom  m  these  regions  ix, 
for  the  most  part,  composed  of  sand  and  mud, 
and  nowhere  of  a  greater  depth  than  two  tboo- 
sand  &thoms,*  the  only  wonder  is  that  this 
North-about  route  was  not  first  adopted.*' 

*  The  expedition  since  employed  to  sound  thii 
line  found  much  less  depth  of  water  than  had  hcea 
anticipated. 
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SiNcs  1815  the  infantry  troops,  aimed 
with  the  smooth-bore  musket,  had  gradu- 
ally fallen  behind  the  artillery,  as  the  lat- 
ter, owing  to  great  improvements  effected 
in  the  ordnance,  and  by  removal  of  much 
dead  weight  from  the  limbers,  gained 
materially  in  facility  of  maneuvering,  and 
were  enabled  to  alter  their  position  m  the 
field  much  as  they  pleased.  At  the  same 
time  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  am- 
munition and  the  perfection  of  the  shrap- 
nel, a  destructive  missile  invented  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  tlie  intro- 
duction of  congreve  rockets  gave  field- 
pieces  a  range  such  as  was  never  dreamed 
of  before.  This  disproportion  between 
the  two  arms  could  not,  however,  bo  al- 
lowed to  exist,  and  the  ^[radnal  introduc- 
tion of  rifled  fire-arms  m  the  ranks  ren- 
dered it  an  easy  matter  for  the  latter  to  at- 
tack batteries,  while  remaining  in  perfect 
safety  themselves.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, every  effort  has  been  made  to  re- 
store the  artillery  to  its  old  supremacy, 
and  it  is  our  purpose  in  the  present  paper 
to  describe  what  has  been  done  generally, 
while  carefully  avoiding  all  scientific  ex- 
planations and  descriptions. 

An  increased  range  with  field-pieces 
we  are  here  referring  to  the  period  be- 
bre  rifled  ordnance  was  introduced)  could 
only  be  acquired,  as  a  general  rule,  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  guns  which  allow- 
ed of  a  greater  charge  of  powder  and 
heavier  projectiles,  but  rendered  them,  at 
the  same  time,  more  difficult  to  move 
about  in  the  field.  The  destructive  pow- 
er of  the  various  projectiles  increases, 
however,  when  it  does  not  strike  the  mark 
as  a  unit,  but  divides  in  its  vicinity  into  a 
number  of  death-dealing  pieces.  In  order 
to  explain  this  feeling  to  our  non-profes- 
sional readers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ob- 
tain certain  ground  for  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  our  paper,  we  will  first  take  a 
cureory  glance  at  the  guns  and  projectiles 
hitherto  used,  and,  to  a  certam  extent, 
btill  in  use  with  field-artillery. 

Field  ordnance  consists  of  cannon  and 


i 


howitzers,  the  former  having  long  barrels, 
and  intended  to  shoot  massive  projectiles 
at  the  foe  with  considerable  velocity; 
while  the  latter,  with  shorter  barrels,  and 
a  conical  chamber  for  the  reception  of  the 
powder-charge,  are  fired  at  a  considera- 
ble elevation,  so  that  the  projectile  may 
be  thrown  over  any  covering  ground  into 
the  enemy's  ranks.  For  such  practice  we 
can  easily  see  that  an  ordinary  cannon- 
ball  is  not  suitable,  for,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  supposing  that  it 
hit  any  thing  where  it  fell,  it  could  not  kill 
more  than  two  or  three  at  the  most. 
Hence,  shells  are  fired  from  howitzers — 
that  is  to  say,  hollow  bullets  filled  with 
powder,  so  contrived  as  to  burst  where 
they  fall,  and  inflict  considerable  injury. 
Our  readers  can  easily  understand  that, 
owing  to  the  elevation  necessarily  given 
to  the  howitzer,  the  powder-charge  must 
be  veiy  small,  for  the  recoil  acts  on  the 
carriage,  and  would  soon  render  it  un- 
serviceable. The  defect  of  the  howitzer, 
and  the  impossibility  of  covering  long 
distances,  produced  a  desire  among  artil- 
lerymen to  combine  the  percussion  force 
of  the  level  shot  with  the  destructive 
power  of  the  shell,  and  led,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  to  the  introduction 
of  the  shell-guns  and  long  howitzers.  To 
enable  our  readers  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
difference  of  the  four  sorts  of  guns,  we  will 
observe  here  that  the  chief  distinction  lies 
in  the  length  of  the  barrel,  that  of  the 
field-guns  being  17  to  18  shot  diameters  ; 
shell-guns,  12  to  14 ;  long  howitzers,  10 
to  11;  and  short  howitzers,  6  to  7^. 
Naturally,  too,  the  guns  intended  to 
fire  shells  must  have  a  larger  caliber  than 
those  that  fire  solid  shot,  and  hence  we 
find  the  following  guns  employed  by  the 
various  armies : 


Weight  of  ballet. 
The  12  pounder,  12  lbs. 
"     9        »*          0 

Caliber, 
about  5^  inches. 
4 

♦*     8        **          8 

8.76    " 

"      6        "         6 

3.50    " 

Of  these  guns,  the  12  and  6-ponndcr 
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are  generally  used;  9 pounder  are  used 
in  England,  while  the  8  pounder — special 
favorites  of  the  French — have  been  re- 
cently abolished  in  that  country.  Heav- 
ier guns  than  these,  for  instance,  16  and 
18-pounder,  were  exceptionally  employed 
in  the  field  by  the  Austrians  during  the 
last  war,  and  by  the  Russians  in  the  Cri- 
mea ;  but  they  are  too  heavy,  and  require 
too  many  horses,  and  hence  are  only  valu- 
able in  strong  positions.  Shell-guns  are 
only  in  existence  as  12 -pounders,  and 
were  hitherto  principally  employed  in 
France,  where  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  by 
the  introduction  of  this  gun,  (called  after 
him  the  canon  de  Pempereur^) ^  the  only 
one  taken  into  the  field,  certainly  desired 
to  obtain  a  very  valuable  simplification  of 
the  ammunition ;  but  latterly  rifled  guns 
have,  to  some  extent,  taken  their  place. 
The  long  howitzers  have  nearly  universal- 
ly a  caliber  of  b\  inches,  and  go  by  the 
name  of  24-pounders,  owing  to  an  iron 
shot  of  that  weight  fitting  them,  or  7- 
pounders,  (in  Germany  alone,)  where 
stone  shot  of  that  weight  were  fired. 
Of  short  howitzers,  lastly,  there  are  sev- 
eral varieties:  the  30-pounder,  with  a 
caliber  of  6  to  6}  inches,  but  these  have 
been  nearly  abolished,  as  heavy  and  clum- 
sy ;  the  24-pounder  howitzer,  with  a  cali- 
ber of  about  5^  inches,  and  the  one  in 
most  general  use,  and  the  12-pounder, 
employed  as  a  mountain  gun.  The  iron 
shells  of  these  howitzers  weigh  respect- 
ively 22,  14^,  and  6^  lbs. 

Guns  are  loaded  with  a  charge  of  pow- 
der generally  one  third  the  weight  of  the 
bullet  and  solid  shot,  canister,  or  shrap- 
nels. Canister  is  a  large  form  of  sporting 
cartridge,  that  is  to  say,  a  quantity  ot 
iron  bullets  placed  in  a  tiu  box,  for  great- 
er convenience  of  loading.  On  firing,  the 
box  is  broken,  and  the  bullets  fly  forward, 
gradually  spreading,  like  the  shot  charge 
from  a  fowling  piece.  The  shrapnels  are 
very  differently  made:  they  are  hollow 
shot,  filling  the  gun,  and  filled  with  a 
large  quantity  of  leaden  bullets  and  a 
small  powder-charge,  sufficient  to  burst 
the  shell,  but  not  to  scatter  the  bullets  in 
every  direction,  so  that  the  latter,  obeying 
the  velocity  imparted  to  the  shell  on 
leaving  the  gun,  continue  to  fly  forward. 
In  order  to  make  the  projectile  burst  at 
the  right  moment,  a  *^  fuse^'  is  inserted  in 
a  hole  through  the  side  of  the  shell,  which 
gradually  bums  down  till  it  reaches  the 
powder-charge  in  the  shell.     This  fuse 


catches  fire  so  soon  as  the  gun  is  fired, 
and  continues  to  burn  as  the  projeciilc 
speeds  through  the  air.  We  can  plainly 
see  from  these  facts  that  if  a  shrapnel  is 
to  injure  the  enemy  it  must  burst  beforo 
their  front ;  it  further  follows  that,  if  it  is 
to  prove  effective,  the  right  moment  for 
its  bursting  must  be  accurately  calculated. 
Hence  the  great  difficulty  in  shrapnel 
firing  is  found  in  setting  the  fuse,  and 
were  it  not  for  that  it  mustbearaostranr- 
derous  projectile,  and  far  superior  to  canis- 
ter, as  tne  shrapnel  leaves  tne  gun  in  a  sol- 
id form,  and  naturally  flies  farther  ere  it 
bursts.  Owing  to  these  difficulties,  and 
others  on  which  we  need  not  dwell,  it  has 
been  found  more  advantageous  to  employ 
in  the  field  shells,  that  is  to  say,  hollow 
shot  filled  with  powder,  and  also  supplied 
with  a  fuse.  As  the  powder-charge  is  con- 
siderable, the  pieces  of  the  shell,  general- 
ly twelve  or  fifteen  in  number,  do  not  fly 
forward,  as  is  the  case  with  the  shrapnel, 
but  in  every  direction,  so  that  they  can 
kill  even  if  they  have  passed  over  the  en- 
emy's heads.  Such  was  the  general  con- 
dition of  field-artillery  when  the  extraor- 
dinary improvements  made  in  fire-arms 
attracted  the  attention  of  practical  men 
to  the  absolute  necessity  of  introducing 
rifled  ordnance,  in  order  to  restore  the 
old  equilibrium.  Before,  however,  we 
run  through  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  in  this  direction,  our  readers  will,  per- 
haps, be  glad  to  understand  hi  a  very  few 
words  in  what  the  advantages  of  this  sys- 
tem consist. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  tbst 
when  a  cannon  is  once  rifled  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  adhere  to  spherical 
shots,  but  conical  projectiles  can  be  em- 
ployed, producing  a  notable  improvement 
in  the  certainty  of  fire,  as  the  abolition 
of  the  windage  and  the  rotation  of  the 
projectile  insure  this,  as  we  have  already 
explained  in  our  pages  when  discussing 
rifled  fire-arms.  A  further  advantage  is 
that  by  the  iise  of  conical  shot  the  cali- 
ber, and,  therefore,  the  weight  of  the 
gun,  can  be  materially  reduced,  for  a 
conical  shot  for  a  6-pounder  gun  weighs 
just  twelve  pounds,  and  hence,  as  1-- 
pounders  have  hitherto  been  the  largest 
guns  taken  into  the  field,  the  caliber  can 
be  at  once  reduced  to  six,  and  pnxluco 
the  same  effect.  As  regards  shrapnel  fir- 
ing, the  improvement  introduced  by  rifled 
ordnance  will  be  remarkable.  We  have 
seen  that  the  effect  of  spherical  shells 
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depended  on  the  moment  of  their  burst- 
ing, and  that  again  on  the  length  of  the 
fuse.  A  shell  could  only  be  effective  if  it 
hurst  right  in  front  of  the  enemy,  either 
on  the  ground  or  in  the  air,  and  it  has 
always  been  found  an  enormous  difficulty 
to  achieve  the  result.  For  years  artillery- 
men devoted  their  attention  to  percussion 
fuses,  or  such  as  did  not  catch  fire  in  the 
gun,  but  exploded  through  the  blow  the 
projectile  received  in  falling  on  the  ground, 
or  striking  the  object.  The  windage  of 
the  smooth  bores,  and  the  shaking  the 
shell  suffered  by  striking  against  the 
sides  of  the  piece,  offered,  however,  in- 
surmountable obstacles.  If  the  explosive 
mass  of  the  fuse  was  made  too  suscepti- 
ble, it  burst  harmlessly  in  the  gun  itself; 
if  it  was  dull  to  catch,  the  bursting  pow- 
der of  the  shell  became  exceedingly  pro- 
blematical. With  rifled  ordnance  and 
conical  ballets  all  this  changes  at  once. 
The  latter,  flying  out  of  the  gun  without 
any  windage,  and  keeping  their  point  for- 
ward during  their  flight,  permitted  the 
percussion  composition  to  be  placed  at 
the  point  of  the  projectile,  on  the  same 
principle  as  General  Jacobus  shell-bullet 
iired  from  a  rifle,  and  which  on  trial  pro- 
duced such  admirable  results,  blowing  up 
powder-boxes  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
fifleen  hundred  yards.  The  effect  of  such 
projectiles  in  the  field  must  prove  terrible, 
for  directly  they  strike  an  object  thev 
hurst  and  spread  destruction  around.  If 
such  a  shell  were  fired,  for  instance, 
through  the  side  of  a  house  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  it  must  infalliblv  blow  them 
all  away,  and  if  even  it  struct  the  ground 
short  of  the  mark  the  pieces  would  still 
fly  forward. 

Canister-firing  with  rifled  ordnance 
seems  to  present  somewhat  greater  diffi- 
culties. As  we  have  seen,  the  case  must 
explode  in  the  gun,  and  it  would  injure 
the  rifling;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
canister  were  made  of  thicker  material, 
and  intended  to  burst  after  leaving  the 
guu^s  mouth,  the  bullets  it  contained  would 
not  scatter  soon  enough,  and  this  might 
lead  to  serious  consequences  if  the  enemy 
were  close  up  to  the  battery.  These 
technical  difficulties  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved, for  canister-firing  is  indispensable 
with  artillery.  The  latest  improvement 
has  been  in  making  the  canister  of  zinc, 
which,  owing  to  its  proportionate  soft- 
ness, does  not  injure  the  rifling.  It  has 
heen  proposed,  also,  to  rifle  the  canisters 


so  as  to  fit  the  grooves,  but  there  are 
material  difficulties  connected  with  this. 
Still,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  our 
age,  so  productive  in  inventions  as  it  is, 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  right  sys- 
tem win  be  hit  upon. 

Although  we  have  hitherto  dealt  ex- 
clusively with  field-artillery,  we  may  rap- 
idly investigate  the  value  of  riflea  ord- 
nance for  maritime  and  siege  war.  In  the 
former  case,  the  percussion  shells  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  if  fired  at  the  sides  of 
wooden  vessels,  will  produce  a  tremen- 
dous effect ;  and  hence  the  exertions  that 
are  being  made  to  turn  out  as  speedily  as 
possible  iron-clad  vessels,  and  to  defend 
our  coasts  with  Armstrong  guns  of  heavy 
caliber.  It  is,  after  all,  a  very  moot  point 
whether  the  guns  will  not  get  the  best  of 
it,  and  such  extraordinary  improvements 
be  made  in  them  that  it  will  prove  im- 
possible to  build  invulnerable  vessels  ca- 
pable of  floating.  As  for  fortresses,  stone 
walls  will  not  stand  any  length  of  time 
before  these  tremendous  engmes,  as  was 
very  successfully  shown  at  the  Eastbourne 
trial,  when  an  enormous  mass  of  masonry 
crumbled  away  under  the  withering  fire 
of  the  Armstrong  gun.  In  all  future 
sieges  we  fancy  that  only  those  forts  will 
have  a  chance  of  success  which  are  built 
of  earth  and  armed  with  guns  of  the 
heaviest  caliber,  thus  converting  the  siege 
into  a  regular  artillery  action.  At  the 
same  time,  the  little  gun-boats  armed 
with  these  enormous  guns  will  offer  an 
admirable  defense  against  any  projects  of 
invasion,  for  one  conical  projectile  fired 
through  the  side  of  a  transport  would 
produce  fearful  havoc  among  the  crowded 
troops. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  away, 
we  will  proceed  to  discuss  the  trials  made 
with  rifled  ordnance,  remarking  at  the 
outset,  however,  that  these  are  still  in  a 
transitional  state,  and  have  not  attained 
that  perfection  which  is  found  in  hand 
fire-arms.  On  the  contrary,  experiments 
are  still  going  on  in  nearly  every  Euro- 
pean state,  although  here  and  there  pat- 
terns have  beeu  laid  down  for  theni.  We 
shall  not,  consequently,  attach  any  im- 
portance to  the  extensive  range  recently 
obtained  with  rifled  ordnance,  for  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  if  rifled  muskets  now 
carry  eight  hundred  yards  with  certainty, 
or  double  the  distance  of  the  smooth  bore, 
rifled  ordnance  will  maintain  the  same 
proportion ;  but  whether  it  is  wise  to  fire 
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at  an  enemy  three  miles  off,  and  only  vis- 
ible through  a  telescope,  is  another  ques- 
tion, very  easy  to  answer  in  our  view. 
First,  then,  we  will  speak  about  breech- 
loading  guns. 

The  first  really  practical  attempts  with 
rifled  ordnance  were  not  made  till  a  long 
time  after  Del vigne's  invention  had  opened 
up  a  new  era  for  rifled  fire-arms.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  with  muzzle-load- 
ing ordnance  the  abolition  of  the  windage 
by  the  system  of  expansion  would  be 
very  difficult  to  achieve,  as  cannon-balls 
intended  to  batter  down  obstacles  must 
be  composed,  to  a  great  extent,  of  iron, 
and  hence  attention  was  directed  to  the 
very  old  fashion  of  loading  at  the  breech. 
The  first  experiments  were  made  almost 
simultaneously  by  the  Sardinian  General 
Cavalli  and  Baron  Wahrendorff,  a  Swedish 
forore-mastcr,  and  both  combined  rifling 
with  this  mode  of  loading,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  Wahrendoi'ff's  projectiles 
were  coated  with  lead,  while  Cavalli  se- 
lected the  conical  form  at  once.  In  1846 
Cavalli  experimented  with  a  gun  having 
the  caliber  of  an  old  SO  pounder,  tbe  pro- 
jectile weighing  about  sixty  pounds,  and 
obtained  a  range  of  eleven  hundred  and 
eighty  yards  beyond  that  of  an  old-pat- 
terned gun  of  the  same  caliber.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Sardinia  ordered  twenty  cast- 
iron  raortar-guns  of  the  Cavalli  system  for 
the  armament  of  the  fort  of  Genoa,  and  con- 
tinued the  experiments  on  field-guns,  which 
were  employed,  as  we  have  seen,  with  con- 
siderable effect,  at  the  siege  of  Gaeta. 
About  the  same  time,  Sweden  armed  the 
fortof  Waxholm  with  Wahrendorff  breech- 
loaders of  an  improved  system,  and  in 
1850  England  ordered  a  quantity  of  8-iuch 
guns  from  Sweden  for  the  defense  of 
Portsmouth. 

Wahrendorff,  however,  did  not  confine 
his  attention  to  heavy  ordnance,  but  con- 
structed 6  and'  12-ponndcr8,  which  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Prussian  artillery, 
and  led,  in  1850,  to  extensive  experi- 
ments, whose  result  has  been  the  recent 
introduction  of  a  great  number  of  breech- 
loading  gnns  into  the  field  batteries. 
The  great  reason  why  Wahrendorff's 
guns  were  bo  admired  in  Prussia  was, 
that  his  mode  of  loading  was  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  breech-loading  mnsket 
which  had  done  such  excellent  service  in 
tbe  Badoifl  revolution.  We  are  not  able 
to  obtain  much  information  as  to  the  trials 
made  in  Berlin,  but  we  have  it  on  good 


authority  that  a  Wahrendoi'ff  12-pounder, 
with  only  a  charge  of  one  pound  of  pow- 
der, never  once  missed  at  eight  hundred 
yards  a  target  only  four  feet  square. 
Various  improvements  have  since  been 
made,  and  this  gun  stands  deservedly 
high  in  the  opinion  of  military  authori 
ties. 

In  France,  the  first  experiments  with 
rifled  oi*dnance  were  made  in  1851,  at 
Vincennes,  with  bronze  guns  of  very  small 
caliber,  loaded  at  the  muzzle  with  lead- 
coated  projectiles,  on  the  Delvigne  sys- 
tem. Experience  soon  demonstrated  that 
this  was  a  mistake,  and  was  soon  given  up 
in  favor  of  the  Cavalli  system,  with  certain 
modifications.  In  £n<>land  the  first  tnals 
were  made  in  1862,  with  breech-loading 
guns,  but  the  attention  of  the  authoi'ities 
was  diverted  from  them  for  a  time  through 
Lancaster's  invention,  until,  in  1854,  Mr. 
Armstrong  proved  so  successful  with  his 
breech-loading  gun,  that  he  has  remained 
before  the  public  ever  since.  The  con- 
struction of  the  piece  has  been  so  amply 
discussed  in  the  English  papei*s,  that  \re 
can  say  nothing  new  of  it  here.  Still,  we 
would  warn  our  readers  not  to  pin  their 
faith  blindly  on  the  Armstrong.  Re})ortA 
are  rife  as  to  the  field-artillery  having 
proved  a  failure  in  China,  in  spite  of  the 
tiourish  given  them  in  dispatches,  and 
it  is  an  undeniable  £ict  that,  with  guns  of 
heavy  caliber,  Sir  William  Armstrong  baa 
not  yet  succeeded  as  we  might  wish. 
The  insuperable  difficulty  with  all  breech- 
loading  arms  is  to  close  the  breech  so 
hermetically  that  no  powder  gas  can  es- 
cape :  this  may  bo  possible  for  the  first 
few  rounds ;  but  the  repeated  concussion 
inevitably  puts  the  mechanism  out  of 
gear,  the  grooves  become  clogged  with 
deposit,  and  the  gun  is  speedily  rendered 
unserviceable.  IJf  this  be  the  case,  as  nc 
have  heard  it  was  in  China,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  100-pounder  battery-guns 
will  suffer  much  more  seriously,  and  we 
therefore  warn  our  readers  not  to  snpposo 
that  we  can  now  sit  down  idly,  in  the 
confidence  that  we  have  produced  ihc 
very  best  guns  that  can  be  turned  out.  A 
friend  who  w&s  engaged  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  campaign,  and  had  opportunity 
of  watching  the  practice  of  the  necdl^ 
guns,  told  us  that  after  a  while  it  becnme 
so  difficult  to  close  the  breech,  and  the 
powder-gas  fiashed  out  so  furiously,  that 
the  troops  could  no  longer  raise  their 
piece  to  their  shoulder,  but  fired  from 
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under  the  arm.  Sach  a  defect  with  the 
Armstrong  guns  would  surely  prove  very 
Bcrious  in  a  regular  action. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment deny  that  tlie  practice  made  with 
the  Arm8tron<]r  gun  has  been  astounding, 
as  can  be  easily  seen  from  the  following 
comparison:  A  32-pounder  gun,  which 
wein;hs  56  cwt.,  has  only  a  range  of  3000 
yards,  with  a  charge  of  10  lbs.  of  powder  ; 
while  the  Armstrong  32-pounder,  weigh- 
ing only  20  cwt.,  with  a  charge  of  but  10 
lbs.,  has  attained  a  range  of  upward  of 
10,000  yards.  Little  value,  however, 
should  be  attached  to  such  enormous  dis- 
tances, as  they  can  only  be  attained  by  an 
elevation  of  about  30  degrees.  Still,  wo 
must  not  leave  out  of  sight  the  precision 
of  fire  at  distances  ranging  from  3000  to 
4000  yards,  and  the  percussive  force  of 
the  projectiles,  which  the  iron-clad  walls 
of  the  Trusty  floating  battery  were  un- 
able to  resist.  In  the  presence  of  these 
facts,  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
Continent,  the  English  government  were 
justified  in  carrying  on  energetically  the 
preparation  of  Armstrong  guns  for  the 
coast  defenses,  while  reserving  the  ri<jht 
of  effecting  any  improvements  or  modifi- 
cations that  may  present  themselves. 

Another  gun,  which  made  a  great  sen- 
sation in  its  time,  but  which  is  now  hardly 
spoken  of,  is  the  Whitworth.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  its  inventor  is  one  of 
the  cleverest  mechanicians  we  possess, 
and  as  far  as  regards  neatness  of  finish 
and  adaptability  of  means  to  the  end, 
there  are  few  to  surpass  him ;  but  he  is 
unfortunate  in  his  temper.  Not  satisfied 
with  improving  fire-arms  and  ordnance, 
he  has  entered  into  a  war  of  words  with 
every  one  who  ventured  to  doubt  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  inventions,  and  this  war 
has  too  often  degenerated  into  personal 
squabbles,  which  have  lowered  his  reputa- 
tion. The  great  point  with  guns  is,  in 
the  first  place,  simplicity  of  construction, 
so  that,  in  action,  the  gunners  may  have 
nothing  to  trouble  them  beyond  their  al- 
lotted duties.  In  the  Whitworth  gun, 
the  projectile  is  hexagonal,  to  fit  the 
grooves  exactly,  and  the  powder  charge 
is  contained  in  a  tin  case,  which  has  to  be 
taken  out  each  time  after  firing.  More- 
over, the  caliber  of  the  gun  is  small,  and 
it  is  altogether  too  complicated  for  field 
practice.  It  is  the  same  with  Whitworth's 
rifle,  which  certainly  makes  splendid 
practice,  but  no  sane  man  would  propose 


to  arm  troops  with  so  excellently  fashioned 
an  instrument,  which  requires  great  care 
lest  it  should  get  out  of  order.  In  spite 
of  Captain  Ross  having  won  her  majesty's 
prize  at  Wimbledon,  the  troops  have  not 
been  armed  with  that  weapon.  One 
thing,  perhaps,  is  in  favor  of  the  Whit- 
worth gun  :  as  the  projectile  is  not  coated 
with  lead,  it  would  be  more  ea«y  to  load 
with  it  at  the  muzzle  in  the  event  of  any 
accident  happening,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  great  objection  to  the  gun  still  re- 
mains, in  the  weight  of  metal  the  boring 
necessitates,  and  the  rapid  wearing  out  of 
the  edges  of  the  grooves.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  too,  that  with  each  round  fired  from 
the  Whitworth,  a  diminution  of  range  is 
perceptible,  or  exactly  the  contrary  to 
what  has  been  noticed  with  other  guns. 
Some  writers  have  tried  to  explain  this 
by  the  increased  windage  produced  by 
the  expansion  of  the  metal ;  in  our 
opinion,  however,  it  depends  on  the  aug- 
mented friction  of  the  sharp-edged  pro- 
jectile. Although  many  other  breech- 
loading  guns  have  been  tried  besides  the 
four  to  which  we  have  directed  our  atten- 
tion, wo  omit  any  description  of  them 
here,  as  we  only  wish  to  lay  before  our 
readers  what  has  been  proved  practically 
advantageous.  We  will  now  proceed  to 
investigate  those  rifled  guns  which  are 
loaded  at  the  muzzle. 

We  have  already  stated  that  so  far 
back  as  1851  experiments  were  made  in 
France  to  construct  ordnance  on  the 
Delvigne  system,  because  the  authorities 
doubted  the  durability  of  brecch-loadera. 
In  1852,  Lancaster's  gun  took  the  world 
by  surprise,  for  it  introduced  a  system 
to  notice  which  seemed  to  do  away  with 
all  defects.  We  will  describe  the  Lan- 
caster gun  shortly  here,  for,  although  it 
was  not  a  rifled  gun  proper,  the  form  of 
the  bore  was  intended  to  give  the  pro- 
jectile a  rotatory  motion.  The  barrel 
was  elliptical,  and  the  projectile  was  an 
iron-pointed  shell,  with  a  percussion  fuse 
of  a  conical  form.  The  Lancaster  guns, 
which  were  of  very  heavy  caliber,  the  tube 
being  eight  feet  long,  with  the  diameter 
of  a  65-pounder  carronade,  were  specially 
intended  to  arm  ships,  coast,  and  siege- 
batteries,  and  were  really  tried  in  1854 
and  1855,  both  in  the  Baltic  and  before 
Sebastopol.  The  reports  about  the  ex- 
traordinary effect  of  these  monster  guns 
were  fabulous^  and  it  was  stated  that  a 
range  of  four  and  a  half  miles  had  been 
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attained  with  ease  and  oeitainty.  But 
the  reports  and  the  guns  were  soon 
silenced,  for  the  actual  result  proved 
to  very  be  slight  —  as,  for  instance. 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  informs  us  that  be< 
fore  Sebastopol  the  Lancaster  guns  at 
five  hundred  and  eighty-two  yards  only 
gave  a  very  slight  degree  of  precision, 
and  at  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  yards 
were  as  uncertain  as  the  wind.  The 
guns,  too,  repeatedly  burst  from  the 
projectiles  sticKing  in  them,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  improve  them  by  the  employ- 
ment of  cast-steel  did  not  succeed ;  they 
have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Far  better  results  were  obtained  in 
France  with  the  muzsle-loading  rifled 
gun,  in  the  introduction  of  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  took  a  very  great 
interest.  The  expei-imentd  at  Yincennes, 
and  those  in*  Sardinia,  with  the  Cavalli 
guns  afforded  the  basis  for  these  exer- 
tions, and  «is  the  final  result,  mainly  due  to 
Colonels  Tamissler  and  Treuille  de  Beau- 
lieu,  tiie  Emperor  was  enabled  to  estab- 
lish a  pattern  for  the  new  artillery,  which 
the  last  war  proved  to  be  thoroughly 
practical. 

The  barrels  received  eight  grooves,  six- 
teen millimetres  broad,  and  five  ^nilli- 
metres  in  depth,  with  a  twist  of  two 
metres.  The  cylindro-oglval  projectile, 
in  accordance  with  the  Cavalli  system,  is 
provided  with  six  wines  (ailettes)  of  zinc, 
which  are  not  parcel,  however,  but 
placed  three  above,  and  the  same  num- 
ber below,  on  the  cylindrical  portion  of 
the  projectile,  and  are  of  the  shape  which 
the  experimental  firing  showed  them  to 
assume  after  quitting  the  mouth  of  the 
gun.  As  these  projectiles  have  a  certain 
amount  of  windage  in  the  gun,  both  the 
percussion  and  ordinary  fuse  can  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  When  this  system  was 
established,  the  caliber  was  determined  in 
a  highly  practical  manner— namely,  that 
the  field-artillery  only  received  g^ns  of 
the  caliber  of  l^e  4-pounder  gun,  while 
those  with  a  12-pounder  and  24-pounder 
bore  were  set  aside  solely  for  siege  and 
naval  batteries.  The  4-poander  projectile, 
when  charged,  weighs  not  quite  twelve 
pounds,  and  is  fired  with  a  powder-charge 
not  equal  to  one  fifth  its  own  weight.  The 
French  artillery  took  several  batteries  of 
these  guns  into  the  field  in  1859,  and 
though  their  practice,  for  very  explicable 
reasons,  may  have  been  exaggerated,  even 
on  the  side  of  the  Austrians,  it  is  quite 


certain  that  on  all  occasions  they  opened 
an  effective  fire  at  distances  to  which  the 
Austrian  smooth'bored  pieces  could  not 
reply,  and  that  they  committed  verj 
great  injury  among  the  reserves,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Solferino  very  soon  com* 

gelled  the  Austrian  cavalry  stationed  at 
[edole  to  retreat. 

These  practical  experiences  gradually 
induced  all  the  armies  of  the  great  powers 
to  make  a  trial  with  the  rifled  guns,  and 
they  have  been  introduced,  not  only 
thoughout  Europe,  but  even  in  Egypt 
It  would  lead  too  far  if  we  attempted 
to  register  all  these  experiments,  and  ve 
will  only  remark  that  the  mode  of  load* 
ing  varies.  As  regards  the  French  system, 
we  may  observe  that  trials  have  recently 
been  made  with  Minie's  expanding  system, 
and,  among  others,  that  meritorious  of- 
ficer, Colonel  Charras,  has  turned  b'ls 
attention  to  it.  He  applies  the  system 
by  keeping  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the 
iron  cone  hollow — ^he  surrounds  it  with 
lead,  and  produces  the  expansion  by 
several  holes  in  the  iron,  through  which 
the  powder-fuses  act  on  the  lead  coatiog, 
and  force  it  into  the  gt*ooves. 

Before  we  take  a  oomprehenuve  back 
look  at  the  result  of  our  observation^ 
we  will  say  a  few  words  about  two  points 
which  deserve  attention ;  the  material  of 
which  the  rifled  cannon  are  made,  and 
the  deviation  of  the  projectiles,  as  the 
former  has  a  material  influence  on  the 
progress  of  artillery,  while  the  latter  point 
IB  an  element  foreign  to  the  smoothbore 
guns,  and  exerts  an  influence  over  the 
special  manufacture  of  the  guns. 

The  material  of  which  ordnance  wai 
formerly  exclusively  cast  was  bronze  (a 
mixture  of  ten  parts  of  copper  with  one 
of  tin)  and  cast-iron;  the  former  being 
specifically  heavy,  soft,  and  dear^  the  Ut- 
ter hard  and  brittle,  but  cheap.  These 
qualities  in  both  metals  rendered  their 
application  to  rifled  ordnance  extremely 
difficult ;  for,  if  the  great  specific  weight 
of  bronze  is  advantageous,  m  so  far  as  it 
gives  heaviness  with  slight  circumference, 
and  if  the  poweiiul  effect  of  the  gun* 
powder  is  paralyzed  by  the  toughness  of 
the  bronze,  while  its  softness  &€ilitates 
the  rifling — on  the  other  band,  the  sroore* 
are  worn  out  remarkably  quick  through 
the  very  softness  of  the  material.  Bronae, 
therefore,  is  no  durable  material  for  rifled 
ordnance;  and  the  French  have  found 
this  out  at  their  expense,  all  their  gum  be* 
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ing  of  bronze,  and  rendered  unserviceable 
wiih  remarkable  rapidity. 

Cast-iron  is  hard,  and  thongh  trouble- 
some to  manipulate,  the  grooves,  when 
once  formed,  do  not  easily  wear  out ;  on 
the  other  hand,  its  brittleness  is  danger- 
ous, as  the  absence  of  the  windage  pro- 
daces  a  very  forcible  development  of 
gas,  whose  consequence  is,  too  often,  the 
bursting  of  the  piece.  If  this  difficulty  is 
sought  to  be  alleviated  by  a  reinforcement 
of  the  metal,  the  gun  becomes  heavy  and 
clumsy,  and  even  then  the  chances  of 
bnrsiing  are  not  entirely  removed. 

From  this  explanation  it  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend that  a  suitable  material  was  very 
soon  sought  for,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  greater  extension  of  rifled 
ordnance  went  hand  and  hand  with  that 
tendency.  Cast-steel  and  welded  iron 
were  soon  discovered  to  be  the  best 
material ;  the  former  being  distinguished 
by  its  firmness,  combined  with  a  propor- 
tionate softness,  well  adapted  for  working ; 
and  welded  iron  through  its  notoriously 
enormous  toughness.  The  employment 
of  cast-steel,  however,  could  not  be  carried 
out  to  any  great  extent  until  the  mode  was 
discovered  of  producing  it  in  large  blocks, 
from  which  heavy  guns  could  be  formed. 
This  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  cast-steel  was  made  in  Essen,  by  a  Mr. 
Krapp,  who  turned  out  in  1853  blocks 
weighing  from  8000  to  10,000  pounds. 
Even  though  a  Lancaster  gun,  made  of 
this  material,  burst  in  1854,  this  resulted 
not  so  much  from  the  trial  of  the  piece 
as  from  an  exceptional  circumstance.  The 
lower  part  of  the  barrel  was  merely 
covered  with  a  coating  of  cast-iron,  and 
the  tube  burst  at  the  very  point  where 
this  mantle  ceased,  as  it  impeded  the 
external  expansion  of  the  cast-steel. 

All  other  trials  speak  wonderfully  in 
favor  of  cast-steel,  and  it  is  allowed  to  be 
four  or  ^re  times  as  valuable  as  bronze 
for  rifled  ordnance.  The  natural  result 
of  this  is  a  very  rapidly  increased  employ- 
ment of  cast-steel  for  rifled  ordnance. 
The  Prussian  new  guns  are  made  exclu- 
sively of  that  metal,  and  in  France,  where 
the  experiments  made  in  1859  of  convert- 
ing smooth-bored  bronze  guns  into  rifled 
ordnance  were  found  extremely  unsatis- 
factory, cast-steel  is  also  being  univei-sally 
employed.  In  all  other  countries,  where 
attention  is  being  directed  to  rifled  ord- 
nance, we  believe  that  the  same  metal  is 
in  general  use. 
VOL.  LII.— No.  8. 


I  As  regards  the  employment  of  welded 
iron,  the  idea  of  augmenting  the  resisting 
power  and  permanence  of  guns  by  its  use 
has  long  been  followed  out.  As,  however, 
welded  iron  can  not  be  obtained  in  large 
blocks,  its  employment  has  been  restrict- 
ed, and  the  gun  has  either  been  made  of 
strong  iron  bars  welded  together  and 
covered  with  a  cast-iron  case,  or  else  the 
body  of  the  piece  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and 
then  reinforced  by  welded  iron  rings,  as 
is  the  case  with  Whitworth's  heavier  ord- 
nance. Sir  W.  Armstrong  has  also  recently 
introduced  a  new  system  of  building  up 
guns,  from  which  the  most  favorable  results 
are  anticipated.  Still  we  believe  that,  in  the 
long  run,  cast  steel  will  gain  the  superior- 
ity over  iron,  even  in  its  most  perfect  form. 
At  any  rate,  bronze  will  be  placed  on  the 
shelf  for  the  lighter  field-guns,  though  for 
a  while  the  heavier  pieces  will  be  converted 
and  employed  as  guns  of  position. 

The  second  point  we  have  to  notice  is 
the  permanent  deviation  to  the  right  of 
the  projectiles  of  rifled  ordnance,  which 
was  first  specially  noticed  in  the  trials  of 
the  Cavalli  guns.  Every  rifled  gun  dis- 
plays this  defect,  as  it  is  the  result  of  the 
special  turn  of  the  grooves,  generally  run- 
ning from  left  to  right.  In  order  to  ex- 
plain this  in  the  simplest  manner,  the 
Tester  need  only  take  a  metallic  cylinder, 
and  revolve  it  from  left  to  ri^ht  on  a 
smooth  surface :  he  will  notice  it  take  a 
bias  to  the  right,  and  the  same  effect  will 
be  produced  in  water  also.  With  the 
conical  projectile,  the  air  beneath  it  in  its 
flight  produces  a  resistance,  which  gra- 
dually directs  it  to  the  right  hand.  This, 
of  course,  only  sets  in  gradually,  for  the 
propelling  force  of  the  powder  drives  the 
projectile  onward  simultaneously  with  ex- 
treme velocity.  If,  for  instance,  the  de- 
viation of  a  projectile  to  the  right  amounts 
to  one  foot  in  the  first  second,  and  its  ve- 
locity, in  the  same  period,  to  nine  hundred 
feet,  at  the  end  of  that  distance  it  would 
be  one  foot  out  of  the  true  line.  In  the 
second  second  the  projectile  deviates  fur- 
ther to  the  right,  but  its  initial  velocity 
decreases,  and  hence,  at  the  termination 
of  the  second  second,  the  projectile  is 
more  than  two  feet  out  of  its  course,  and 
the  reader  can  easily  see  that^  the  farther 
it  flies,  the  greater  this  deviation  must  be- 
come. Calculation,  or,  better  still,  practi- 
cal observation,  of  the  mean  deviation  at 
various  distances  naturally  supplies  the 
means  to  correct  this,  and  the  accuracy  of 
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the  aim  depends  on  the  judgment  of  the 
gnnner.  In  some  pieces  the  tangent  scale 
18  so  arrantred  that  it  can  be  moved  to  the 
left:  on  the  French  iifled  guns  notches  are 
made  in  the  right-hand  trunnion,  calculat- 
ed according  to  the  distances.  Both  sys- 
tems lead  to  equally  satisfactory  results. 
In  Prussia  the  arrangement  has  been  so 
carefully  studied  that  the  gunners  hit  a 
mark  two  thousand  yards  distant  with  ex- 
traordinary precision. 

It  is  palpable  that  rifled  fire-arms,  whose 
twist  runs  from  left  to  right,  must  also 
suffer  from  the  same  deviation  of  the 
missile ;  but  we  attach  no  importance  to 
that,  as  the  deviation  only  amounts  to  one 
inch  in  the  first  six  bundled  yards,  and 
is  only  reckoned  by  feet  beyond  that  dis- 
tance. As  no  one  would  think  of  firing 
at  an  individual  foe  beyond  six  hundred 
vards  off,  fan  enormous  distance  in  itself,) 
he  can  easily  correct  the  trifling  deviation, 
while  beyond  that  distance  he  would  cei*- 
tainly  aim  at  large  masses,  in  the  assurance 
of  bitting  somebody.  Hence,  any  artifi- 
cial correction  of  the  deviation  appears  to 
us  very  superfluous  in  rifles,  especially  as 
the  barrel  does  not  rest  on  a  steady  sup- 
port, but  is  in  the  generally  anxious  hanas 
of  the  soldier,  which  in  itself  frequently 
injures  the  precision.  Still,  we  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  volunteers  to  the  in 
Btrument  employed  in  Hanover,  which  re- 
duces firing  almost  to  a  certainty. '  As  a 
general  rule  we  may  mention,  also,  that 
the  deviation  is  less  in  fire-arms  on  the  ex- 
panding system,  with  elongated  project- 
iles, especially  when  they  are  fired  with 
heavy  charges,  and  this  is  a  further  reason 
why  the  large  caliber  of  the  Enfield  should 
be  preferred  to  the  Whitworth. 

We  think  we  have  proved  our  asser- 
tion that  the  introduction  of  rifled  ord- 
nance will  restore  the  old  prestige  of  the 
artillery,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wonder- 
fullv  simplify  its  mechanism,  as  the  three 
varieties  of  ordnance — cannon,  Paixbans, 
and  howitzers — will  be  merged  into  one, 
and  the  only  other  guns  employed  will  be 
short  howitzers  and  mortars  for  vertical 
firing.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
breech  or  muzzle-loading  system  will  gain 
the  upper  hand,  although  we  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  because  we  think 
that  any  unnecessary  complication  should 
bo  avoided  in  the  field.  Still,  we  believe 
that  Armstrong  guns  will  prove  of  great 
value  in  batteries  of  position,  and  specially 
on  board  ship,  for  the  men  will  be  enabled 


to  stand  under  cover,  and  the  nze  of  em- 
brasures and  port*holes  can  be  very  cooai- 
derably  reduced.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  have  no  certun  information  about 
their  working  in  the  field :  we  have  cer 
tainly  read  most  flattering  aocounta  of 
them  in  the  public  press,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  private  letters  inform  us  that  tbej 
committed  great  ravages  among  oar  own 
men,  owing  to  the  metal  rings  droppiDg 
ofl;  As  regards  the  100-pounder  gons^  ve 
have  received  equally  unsatisfactory  re- 
ports, and  we  believe  that  more  than  one 
professional  artilleryman  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard them  as  a  failure.  Still,  we  are  vill- 
mg  to  consider  the  Armstrong  gun  gen- 
erally as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
think  that  government  acted  wisely  in  re- 
warding the  inventor  so  liberally  as  thej 
did. 

It  has  been  the  fieu^hioD  with  profet* 
sional  philanthropists  to  regard  these 
progressive  improvements  in  Gennanr 
as  an  insult  on  humanity  and  the  en- 
lightened spirit  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  we  think  this  a  very  unfair  wny 
of  looking  at  the  question.  So  long  as  ^ 
Napoleon  sits  on  the  throne  of  Fraooe, 
he  will  strive  to  render  his  nation  impe 
rior  to  England  by  all  means  at  his  conv 
mand,  and  the  Gloire  proved  to  ns  tbit  it 
would  be  roost  unwise  to  allow  him  to 
continue  his  preparations  without  render- 
ing ourselves  at  least  equal  to  htm.  He 
was  first  in  the  field  with  his  rifled  how- 
itzers, and  tested  their  value  in  more  than 
one  well-fought  field.  The  Tyrolese  Chas- 
seurs, regarded  as  the  finest  sharpskooten 
in  Europe,  could  not  bold  their  ground 
before  his  guns,  which  harled  their  shell 
into  ranks  which  fairly  presumed  them- 
selves safely  out  of  action.  In  ererr 
other  respect  our  artillery  was  sapeiior 
to  his,  save  in  material,  and  we  have  rerj 
speedily  and  magnificently  rectified  that 
evil,  if  our  guns  tarn  out  as  is  expected 
from  them.  Still,  it  is  an  onpleasnt 
thought  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who 
his  life  through  has  devoted  himself  i<> 
the  improvement  of  the  French  artillerr, 
should  have  adhered  to  the  old  system  of 
muzzle-loading,  and  we  con  not  refrain 
from  the  suspicion  that  he  tested  the  Ann- 
strong  and  other  breech-loading  gona,  and 
found  them  wanting.  If  they  possesMd 
the  qualities  we  so  readily  ascribe  to 
them,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  naeh  too 
practical  a  man  not  to  phioe  hb  artillcrt 
on  an  equality  with  ours.    We  aBow  thai 
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in  the  Italian  war  his  guns  turned  oat! 
failures  in  several  instances,  but  that  result- 
ed from  the  fact  that,  in  his  anxiety  to  form 
heavy  park,  he  ordered  the  old  bronze 
guns  to  be  converted.  Since  the  return 
of  peace  he  has  been  bard  at  work  making 
cast-steel  guns,  but  we  have  not  heard 
that  he  has  in  trod  need  breech-loading  ord* 
nance  to  any  considerable  extent.  Hence 
we  should  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  ex- 
periments were  being  made  at  Woolwich 
with  cast-steel  muzzle-loadei*s,  so  that  we 
might  have  something  to  fiill  back  upon 
in  the  event  of  the  worst. 

For  our  part,  we  believe  honestly  that 
rifled  ordnance  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
that,  twenty  years  hence,  we  shall  look 
with  amazement  at  the  clumsy  weapons 
on  which  we  prided  ourselves  in  the  year 
of  Napoleonic  grace  1861.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  in  which  we  do  not  hear  of  some 
new  and  extraordinary  invention,  which 
probably  fails  owing  to  the  eagerness  of 
the  patentee  to  bring  it  out,  but  contains 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  future.  It  is 
80,  we  are  mclined  to  think,  with  Mallet's 
monster,  which,  though  ridiculed  as  a 
mistake,  we  understand,  on  good  author- 
ity, will  make  its  re&ppearance  some  day. 
It  is  a  harsh  but  necessary  fiict  that,  as 
civilization  progresses,  the  means  of  de- 
stroying it  advance  pari  p<M8te^  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  fortunate  that  it  should  be  so,  as 
the  more  destructive  the  engines  of  war  be- 
come, the  greater  guarantee  we  have  for 
the  insurance  of  peace.  The  poetry  of 
warfinre  is  dying  out,  and  in  its  place  a 
stern  practical  spirit  is  springing  up, 
which,  regarding  war  as  an  evil  emanating 
from  the  ill-regulated  passions  of  a  few 
men*,  is  determmed  to  have  a  heavy  reck- 
oning with  them  when  the  hour  arrives. 
Or,  again,  take  the  suppression  of  the 
great  Indian  mutiny,  performed  in  so 
wonderfully  short  a  time :  it  was  owing  in 
great  measure  to  the  general  armament 
of  our  troops  with  Enfield  rifles,  which 
harled  destruction  into  the  ranks  of  the 
rebel  Sepoys. 

There  is  but  one  point  we  are  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  in  the  public  appreciation 
of  1  ifled  ordnance,  and  that  is  the  admira- 
tion of  enormous  range.  It  was  supposed, 
for  instance,  that  Mr.  Whit  worth's  breech- 
loading  gun  must  be  good  because  he  fired 
a  shot  an  extraordinary  distance,  but  the 
way  in  which  that  result  was  obtained  was 
left  out  of  sight.  By  reducing  the  caliber, 
we  allow  that  a  remarkable  range  may 


be  attained,  but  the  percussive  power  is 
sacrificed.  One  successful  discharge  from 
Mallet's  mortar  would  be  more  ^ective 
than  a  Whitworth  battery  pounding  for  a 
week,  and  the  Enfield  musket  has  pro- 
duced the  greatest  ravage  at  compara- 
tively short  ranges.  The  largest  possible 
caliber  and  the  utmost  degree  of  precision 
are  all  that  are  needed  from  modern  fire- 
arms, and  the  authorities,  therefore,  acted 
wisely  in  not  exchanging  the  Enfield  for 
the  Whitworth  rifie,  simply  because  the 
latter  possessed  a  more  extensive  range. 
Those  who  are  aware  of  the  efibrts  made 
to  produce  this  alteration  know  what  a 
fortunate  escape  we  had. 

Our  readers  will  naturally  object  that 
Mr.  Whitworth's  rifle  gained  the  prize  at 
Wimbledon,  and  defeated  the  Enfield. 
We  concede  this,  and  will  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  will  always  do  so.  If  our 
troops  were  equal  to  Captain  Ross,  and 
able  to  hit  a  man  at  one  thousand  paces, 
it  would  be  a  different  thing;  but  in 
action  distances  ai'e  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence. In  the  first  place,  the  powder 
obscures  the  scene  in  a  very  short  period, 
and  men  grow  too  much  excited  to  judge 
very  accurately.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Enfield  has  a  very  considerable  bullet,  and 
is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  in 
both  these  respects  the  Whitworth  is  in- 
ferior to  it.  We  can  perfectly  well  under- 
stand why  our  rifle  volunteers,  as  a  rule, 
should  prefer  the  Whitworth,  but  we 
repeat,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
it  IS  not  a  weapon  adapted  for  ordinary 
troops. 

It  is  curious  to  speculate  on  the  nature 
of  the  next  war  between  two  civilized 
powers,  and  the  changes  that  will  neces- 
sarily spring  up  owing  to  the  extension 
of  rifled  ordnance  and  fire-arms.  Battles 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  terminated  by 
the  bayonet,  but  ere  the  final  charge  a 
fi'ightful  slaughter  must  take  place.  Ow- 
ing to  the  reduced  weight  of  the  rified 
guns  many  more  pieces  will  be  taken  into 
the  field,  and  can  be  directed  to  all  points 
should  the  occasion  arise.  We  shall  never 
hear  again  of  such  achievements  as  Hougou- 
mont,  for  two  or  three  percussion  shells 
would  drive  the  defenders  out  like  sul- 
phur does  bees  from  a  hive ;  and  then, 
again,  cavalry  will  have  entirely  laid  down 
their  old  character,  and  descended  to 
escort  duties.  Of  what  avail  would  the 
most  brilliant  cavalry  charge  be  against 
gang  which  can  fire  three  rounds  a  minute, 
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and  would  empty  every  saddle  ere  there 
was  a  chance  of  reaching  the  battery  ? 
As  we  said  before,  war  is  becoming  in- 
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tensely  prosaic,  and  individual  exploits 
will  give  way  to  the  employment  of  heavy 
masses  and  a  crushing  artillery  fire. 


Vrom   Memolri   of   Napoleoa. 
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In  the  year  1806  it  was  difficult  to  find  , 
over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  a 
single  comer  which  afforded  shelter 
against  the  despotism  of  the  Emperor, 
when  it  was  his  pleasure  to  exercise  it. 
Italy  was  in  bis  power,  Germany  almost 
subjugated,  and  even  as  far  as  the  steppes 
of  Knssia,  there  was  no  place  which  could 
be  said  to  secure  a  refuge  for  the  pro- 
scribed.  French  domination  extended 
even  to  the  lion  of  Saint  Mark.  The 
"  Code  Napoleon  "  punished  the  gondo- 
lier of  the  Brenta,  and  prohibited  him 
from  singing  his  barcaroles.  Amongst 
the  numerous  foreigners  then  residing  at 
Venice,  was  the  Marquis  de  Salvo,  a  Sici- 
lian nobleman,  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  had  quitted  Sicily  and  Naples,  and 
was  traveling  in  Italy.  The  Marquis  was 
even  at  this  early  period  of  his  life  distin- 
guished for  his  talents  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  he  was  most  cordially  re- 
ceived by  all  the  foreigners  of  rank  then 
in  Italy.  Of  this  number  was  the  Coun- 
tess Attems,  the  daughter  of  Baron  Her- 
bert, Internuncio  from  Austria  to  Con- 
stantinople, whose  house  was  the  resort 
of  the  best  company  in  Venice,  A 
younger  sister  of  the  Countess  had  ar- 
rived a  short  time  previously  from  Ger- 
many, for  the  purpose  of  recovering  her 
health.  This  lady  was  Mrs.  Spencer 
Smith,  whose  husband  was  the  ambas- 
sador from  England  to  Stuttgart.  Mrs. 
Smith  seldom  quitted  her  apartment,  but 
.  those  who  knew  her  declared  that  she  was 
distinguished  for  grace  and  beauty,  that 
her  mental  attainments  were  of  a  very 
superior  kind,  that  she  spoke  seven  lan- 
guages with  pei-fect  purity,  was  an  excel- 
lent musician,  and  was  familiar  with  the 


literature  of  every  language  she  spoke. 
All  that  the  Marquis  de  Salvo  heard  re- 
specting this  young  lady  rendered  him 
extremely  desirous  to  become  acquainted 
with  her.  On  the  occasion  of  the  per^ 
formance  of  a  new  piece  at  the  theater, 
Mrs.  Spencer  Smith  accompanied  her  sis- 
ter to  her  box,  when  the  Marqms,  ap- 
prised by  the  Countess  of  her  intention  to 
be  present,  was  gratified  by  the  introduc- 
tion he  so  anxiously  sought. 

Shortly  after  the  Marquis  de  Salvo's  in- 
troduction to  Mrs.  Smith,  General  Lauris- 
ton,  one  of  Napoleon's  aides-de-camp,  ar- 
rived in  Venice  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  governor.  M.  de  la  Garde  then  filled 
the  post  of  director-general  of  the  police. 
One  evening  the  Marquis  de  Salvo  vent 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Countess  Attems— 
he  found  her  drawing-room  deserted. 
Astonished  at  this  solitude,  he  inquired 
the  cause  of  it,  and  was  informed  that  M. 
de  la  Garde,  had  that  evening  sent  an  wr 
vitation  to  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  request- 
ing her  to  caU  on  him  next  morning  at  hU 
office.  The  effect  of  this  invitation,  which 
Mrs.  Smith  in  her  frankness  had  thought- 
lessly made  known,  was  a  signal  for  every 
one  to  desert  her,  as  a  person  whose  so 
ciety  it  was  almost  dangerous  to  frequent 
since  she  had  drawn  npon  her  the  atten- 
tion of  the  director-general  of  the  police 
of  Venice.  The  Marquis,  indignant  ^ 
this  desertion  of  Mrs.  Smith,  generonslf 
offered  to  escort  her  to  the  office  of  M. 
de  la  Garde.  The  diroctor-general  of  the 
police  received  her  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  and  took  pains  to  disj^l  ihe 
alarm  she  appeared  to  be  in,  assnnag  her 
that  the  suspicions  which  attached  to  her 
name  in  Paris,  evidently  originated  in 
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some  mistake :  probably  from  the  circum- 
stance of  her  sister  receiving  so  much 
company.  He  concluded  by  suggesting 
the  propiiety  of  her  quitting  Venice,  and 
recommended  her  to  reside  near  Padua, 
where  her  sister  could  easily  visit  her. 
Mrs.  Smith  readily  promised  to  take  his 
advice.  Her  satisfaction  at  this  dread- 
ed interview  terminating  so  calmly,  was, 
however,  soon  disturbed. 

On  the  following  evening,  the  house  of 
the  Countess  was  abruptly  entered  by 
some  gendarmes  with  a  brigadier  at  their 
head,  who  unceremoniously  ordered  Mrs. 
Smith  to  confine  herself  to  her  own  room, 
where  they  should  guard  her  as  a  prison- 
er. M.  de  la  Garde  informed  the  Marquis 
de  Salvo,  who  waited  npon  him  without 
delay,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  unex- 
pected harsh  measure,  that  shortly  after 
his  interview  with  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith  on 
the  preceding  day,  he  had  received  fresh 
instructions  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Em- 
peror himself.  These  orders  required  him 
to  remove  the  lady  from  Venice,  and  to 
conduct  her  with  an  escort  of  gendarmes 
to  Milan.  There  she  was  to  be  interro- 
gated by  the  viceroy,  and  afterward  con- 
veyed to  France — ^probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of 
Valenciennes.  '*The  name  of  Smith,'' 
added  he,  *^  is  probably  one  cause  of  the 
severity  shown  to  this  lady,  who  is  the 
sister-in-law  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  the  ambas* 
sador  from  England  to  Stuttgart.  Re- 
collect the  affair  of  Drake,  and  you  will 
then  have  a  key  to  circumstances  which 
appear  mysterious." 

The  Marquis  de  Salvo,  shocked  at  the 
contemplation  of  the  rude  tnals  that  this 
charming  woman  was  threatened  with,  re- 
solved at  all  hazards  to  secure  her  escape. 
He  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  Mrs. 
Smith's  sanction  to  his  project,  the  gener- 
ous devotion  of  which  she  fully  appre- 
ciated. She  wrote  a  letter  entreating  him 
to  abandon  his  intention,  reminding  him 
of  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  and  of 
the  inevitable  ruin  to  himself,  and  charac- 
terized the  plan  as  the  offspring  of  the  ar- 
dent and  impassioned  imagination  of  a 
man  of  twenty,  whose  services  never  could 
be  repaid  by  her  gratitude. 

The  doubt  thus  slightly  glanced  at  of 
the  purity  of  his  intentions,  was  emphati- 
cally disavowed  by  the  Marquis.  He  re- 
ferred to  her  relationship  to  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  at  that  time  engaged  in  protecting 


his  own  sovereign,  as  a  sufficient  cause  for 
his  risking  any  danger  in  her  behalf.     He 
should  by  this  service  be  showing  his  gra- 
titude to  England,  the  country  which  had' 
done  so  much  for  his  unfortunate  master. 
With  respect  to  his  own  personal  senti- 
ments, he  assured  her  that  he  regarded 
her  with  no  other  affection  than  that  of  a 
brother.     He  pledged  his  sacred  word  of 
honor,  that  as  soon  as  she  should  be  in 
safety  and  restored    to    her  family,  he 
would  leave  her  without  asking  to  remain 
another  hour  near  her.    The  Marquis  was 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  determination 
to  secure  Mrs.  Smith's  escape,  since  he 
well  knew  that  she  must  otherwise  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  citadel  of  Valenciennes. 
The    Emperor's    displeasure    had    been 
excited  against    her  in  consequence  of 
Drake's  affair.    Her  husband  had,  happily 
for  him,  reached  England :  but  Napoleon 
had  received  intelligence,  either  true  or 
fiilse,  which  represented  that  his  wife  was 
on  the  continent  as  the  agent  of  her  hus- 
band.   Her    extraordinary   talents,  and 
the  number  of  languages  which  she  spoke 
with  facility,  added  to  her  beauty — whicli 
was  in  itself  a  powerful  &scinator — ^all 
tended  to  confirm    the   Emperor's  sus- 
picions, and  prompted  him  to  adopt  mea- 
sures so  extremely  severe  toward  a  fe- 
male. .  The  Marquis  de  Salvo  reasonably 
feared  that  the  lady's  captivity  would  be 
rendered  most  rigorous,  and  these  appre- 
hensions having  been  confirmed  by  some- 
thing which  he  heard  prior  to  leaving 
Venice,  he  renewed  most  emphatically  to 
the  Count  and  Countess  Attems  the  sol- 
emn assurance  that  he  would  save  their 
sister.    The  Countess  overruled  her  sis- 
ter's scruples,  and  the  Marquis  at  length 
received    permission    to    make  arrange- 
ments for  the  execution  of  his  project. 
He  possessed  great  courage  and  coolness. 
One  of  his  firat  steps  was  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  two  sons  of  Mrs.  Smith,  one 
of  whom  was  seven  and  the  other  five 
years  of  age,  and  who  might  have  been 
retained  as  hostages  after  the  escape  of 
their  mother.    It  was  ihen  about  the  fif- 
teenth of  April.    That  season  of  the  vear 
is  most  delightful  in  Venice,  and  Mrs. 
Spencer  Smith's  children  were  frequently 
to  be  rowed  in  a  gondola.     One  day  the 
Marquis    accompanied  them  to  Fusina. 
Having  reached  that  place,  he  said  to 
their  tutor :  ^^  Here  are  one  hundred  louis : 
take  a  post-chaise,  get  into  it  with  your 
two  pupils,  and  proceed  as  speedily  as 
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possible  to  the  Countess  of  Strassoldo's  at 
Gratz  in  Styria ;  remain  there  until  Mrs. 
Smith  shall  again  join  her. children.  De- 
part without  delay."  The  tutor,  an  hon- 
est German,  who  was  devoted  to  his  pa- 
trons, obeyed  the  Marquis  and  fulfilled 
his  commission. 

On  his  return  to  Venice,  the  Marquis 
advised  Mrs.  Smith  to  write  to  the  princi- 
pal authorities,  stating  that  she  did  not 
consider  it  safe  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey  with  no  companion  but  her  fe- 
male servant,  and  requesting  permission 
for  a  friend  of  her  family  to  accompany 
her — ^that  fiiend  beinpf  the  Marquis  de 
Salvo.  In  answer  to  Mrs.  Smith's  letter 
General  Lauriston  replied :  "  That  he  was 
most  happy  to  find  his  instructions  did 
not  oppose  his  ready  acquiescence  in  her 
demands."  The  Marquis  de  Salvo  ac- 
cordingly renewed  permission  to  accom- 
pany Mrs.  Smith.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of 
April,  1806,  Mi-s.  Spencer  Smith  quitted 
Venice  for  Milan,  escorted  by  four  gen- 
darmes, and  a  brigadier  named  Aniedee. 
This  latter  rode  m  the  carriage  of  the 
prisoner,  together  with  the  Marquis,  and 
Louisa,  the  waiting-woman.  General 
Lauriston  and  tRe  director-general  of  the 
police,  in  consideration  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
state  of  health,  had  authorized  the  gen- 
darmes to  stop  in  the  fortified  towns, 
when  the  prisoner  should  request  them 
to  do  so,  and  even  to  halt  for  several 
days  if  required. 

It  was  at  Verona  that  the  Marquis 
'counted  on  carrying  into  effect  his  plan 
of  escape.  There  was  in  that  city  a  friend 
of  his  childhood  whom  he  loved  as  a  bro- 
ther, and  upon  whom  he  believed  he  could 
implicitly  rely.  This  friend  was  Count 
Grimani.  The  Marquis  had  directed  the 
Countess  in  English,  to  say  that  she  was 
fatigued  and  required  rest.  On  alighting 
from  the  carriage,  the  Marquis  de  Salvo 
hastened  to  the  hotel  of  Count  Grimani. 
It  was  closed  I  He  learned  from  the  porter 
at  the  gate  that  the  Count  was  in  the 
country,  moi*e  than  three  leagues  distant. 
He  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Count  Grimani,  in  which  he  said :  "  An 
affair,  in  which  my  life  and  my  honor  are 
engaged,  compels  me  to  appeal  to  your 
friendship.  I  have  need  of  your  assist- 
ance ;  but  it  ia  necessary  to  Keep  this  a 
profound  secret ;  and  since  you  are  not  in 
Verona,  it  is  also  requisite  that  our  inter- 
view should  not  be  known.  Come  here 
to-night.     At  one  o'clock,  you  will  find 


me  in  the  Arena."  The  Marquis  repaired 
at  the  hour  fixed  by  him  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  found,  to  his  dismay,  that 
his  friend  was  not  there.  After  waitin;^ 
some  hours  during  a  stormy  night,  he  re- 
turned home,  in  despair.  In  passing  the 
post-house,  he  stopped  to  inquire  for  his 

Eostillion,  who  he  found  liad  arrived.  He 
ad  brought  the  answer  of  Count  Grimani, 
who  had  discovered  by  the  incoherent 
style  of  the  Marquis's  letter  that  the  affair 
in  which  he  requested  his  assistance  might 
possibly  compromise  him.  He  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  serve  his  friend  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  safety.  The  Marquis  dc 
Salvo  angrily  tore  in  pieces  the  letter  of 
Grimani.  *^  And  this  is  what  is  called  a 
friend  I "  cried  he,  bursting  with  indigna- 
tion. 

Nett  morning,  at  breakfast, the  Marqnis 
had  to  inform  Mrs.  Smith  that  the  hones 
of  that  night  had  been  thwarted.  She 
endeavored  to  calm  him,  as  he  was  mnch 
iiTitatcd  at  the  conduct  of  his  friend.  They 
staid  at  Verona  till  the  following  morn- 
ing. Then  the  little  caravan  took  the 
road  to  Brescia,  where  it  arrived  on  the 
first  of  May,  1806.  The  refusal  of  Count 
Grimani  was  the  more  vexatious,  as  there 
remained  for  the  fugitives  no  asylum  to 
elude  pursuit,  allowing  that  they  conM 
steal  away  from  the  gendarmes.  This 
circumstance  above  all  others  increased 
the  difficulties ;  for  it  was  in  the  chateau 
of  Count  Grimani  that  the  Marquis  reck- 
oned upon  concealing  Mrs.  Smith.  Sud- 
denly, however,  a  thought  crossed  his 
mind.  The  Lake  of  Guarda  occurred  to 
him,  with  its  shady  banks,  and,  above  all, 
its  boats — those  boats  which  hsid  so  often, 
during  the  preceding  year,  conreyed  him 
to  parties  or  pleasure  at  Riva.  A  few  mo- 
ments sufficed  for  him  to  arrange  every 
thing  in  his  mind,  and  he  communicateil 
his  plan  to  Mrs.  Smith  in  English.  On 
arriving  at  Brescia,  he  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain lodgings  which  might  be  favorable  to 
the  execution  of  his  project.  He  wi^^heJ 
to  obtain  apartments  on  a  ground  floor; 
but  in  this  ne  did  not  succeed,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  very  in- 
ferior lodging  at  the  Due  Torre  inn.  It 
was  on  the  first  fioor. 

The  next  step  was  to  put  the  brigadier 
of  the  gendarmes  off  his  guard.  Luckily 
Am6dce  was  of  a  gay,  easy  temper,  ainl 
the  Marquis  soon  succeeded  in  cajoling 
him.  He  pretended  that  he  M^as  appiv- 
I  hensive  of  being  observed  by  Prince  Eo- 
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gone,  tQ  wbom  he  was  under  obligations, 
in  the  act  of  escortif^g  a  state-prisoner. 
That  ho  was  anxious  on  this  account  to 
separate  from  Mrs.  Smith  at  this  point, 
and  to  rejoin  her  after  she  had  passed 
through  Milan.  Amedee,  flattered  by 
the  confidence  thus  shown  him,  readily 
promised  to  break  the  matter  to  the  lady, 
and  to  allow  the  Marquis  to  bid  her  fare- 
well afterward  without  the  presence  of  a 
witness. 

The  Marquis  immediately  procured  a 
horse,  rode  to  Salons,  and  hired  two 
boats.  One  of  these  boats  was  for  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Smith ;  the  other  was  to  con- 
vey the  post-chaise,  which  was  also  ordered 
wiih  the  horses.  These  arrangements 
occupied  nearly  three  hours.  On  the  other 
bank  of  the  lake  were  the  passages  of  the 
Tyrol,  Saltzbourg,  and  the  frontier  of  Sty- 
ria.  The  Marqais  returaed  to  Brescia, 
made  several  purchases,  wrote  a  long  let- 
ter explaining  all  to  Mi-s.  Smith,  and  then 
went  to  her,  Amedee  kept  his  word ; 
she  was  alone,  though  still  guarded.  The 
Marquis  then  gave  his  instructions,  the 
most  important  of  which  was,  that  Mrs. 
Smith  should  fasten  a  cord  to  her  window 
at  nine  o'clock  that  night,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  up  a  packet  and  a  rope-ladder. 
The  Marquis,  after  leaving  the  lady,  em- 
ployed the  rest  of  the  day  in  preparing 
this  ladder.  Before  evening  he  had  com- 
pleted one  often  or  twelve  feet  long,  and 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  fugitive. 
At  nine  at  night  he  repaired  to  a  little 
narrow  obscure  passage,  opposite  to  the 
inn  of  the  Due  Torre.  From  thence  he 
saw  a  light  in  Mrs.  Smith's  apartments. 
The  window  on  the  left  belonged  to  the 
chamber  adjoining  her  room,  and  which 
the  gendarmes  never  quitted.  Iler  own 
window  was  softly  opened  when  the  near- 
est clock  struck  nine,  and  the  Marquis 
saw  the  cord  descend.  He  approached 
with  caution,  but  it  was  scarcely  neces- 
sary, the  street  being  deserted  at  that 
hour,  and  the  weather  being  bad.  The 
Marquis  tied  a  packet  to  the  cord,  and  it 
was  quickly  drawn  up  again.  lie  then 
returned  to  his  hiding-place.  This  was  a 
barn,  in  which  was  the  cabriolet  and  the 
horse,  which  he  had  hired  for  forty-eight 
hours.  The  barn  was  close  to  the  gate 
through  which  they  must  pass  to  ^o  to 
Salons.  The  Marquis  threw  himsclfupon 
the  straw  to  endeavor  to  sleep,  for  he 
foresaw  that  if  he  was  not  shot  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  must  remain  many  days 


without  rest.  The  packet  which  he  had 
carried  to  Mrs.  Smith  contained  a  suit  of 
boy's  clothes,  the  lope-ladder,  the  letter 
exphiining  every  thing  she  would  have  to 
do,  and  a  vial,  in  which  were  five  an d- 
tweuty  dro}>s  of  laudanum.  The  laudanum 
was  intended  as  a  nnrcotic  potion  for  the 
waiting-woman,  if  she  should  decline  t6 
aid  the  flight  of  her  mistress.  The  hour 
appointed  for  Mrs.  Smith's  escape  was 
eleven.  At  length  the  clock  struck  half- 
past  ten,  and  the  Marquis  ventured  from 
his  retreat.  He  had  on  a  large  military 
cloak  and  hat ;  he  walked  with  the  great- 
est confidence,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion. 
On  reaching  the  narrow  lane  opposite 
the  inn  of  Due  Torre,  which  had  already 
Served  to  conceal  him,  he  trembled,  and 
fancied  for  a  moment  that  all  was  discov- 
ered. The  window  next  to  that  of 
Mrs.  Smith,  which  belonged  to  the 
room  occupied  by  the  gendarmes,  was 
open,  and  no  light  appeared.  Was  this 
done  the  better  to  surprise  them?  At 
this  instant  eleven  o'clock  struck  from 
all  the  churches  of  Brescia.  The  Marquis 
then  saw  a  light  glimmer  through  the 
white  curtains  of  Mrs.  Smith's  window. 
The  sash  was  raised,  and  the  lady  appear- 
ed in  the  balcony  dressed  in  male  attire. 
Louise  threw  a  packet  to  the  Marquis, 
and  then  lowered  a  casket  which  contain- 
ed Mrs.  Smith's  jewels.  All  this  was 
done  in  profonnd  silence.  At  length  came 
the  moment  which  the  Marquis  dreaded. 
Mrs.  Smith,  after  a  short  prayer,  got  over 
the  balcony,  and,  placing  her  feet  on  the 
ladder,  began  to  descend ;  but  the  unstea- 
diness of  the  ladder,  the  hight  of  the 
window,  the  danger  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed, all  made  such  an  impression  upon 
her,  that  she  felt  her  senses  failing.  Agi- 
tated by  the  dread  of  falling,  and  the  fear 
of  being  discovered,  Mi*s.  Smith  let  go  her 
hold  of  the  ladder,  and  dropped  into  the 
arms  of  the  Marquis,  whofell  to  the  ground 
with  her,  but  without  sustaining  any  hurt* 
Whilst  they  were  both  recovering  them- 
selves, two  men  passed  singing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  without  even  noticing 
them.  In  a  few  moments  the  fugitives 
reached  the  barn  in  safety.  Mrs.  Smith 
wept.  "  O  poor  Louise  1  if  you  knew  how 
nobly  she  has  acted.  She  at  first  wished 
to  follow  me,  but  afterward,  when  she 
saw  that  was  impossible,  she  told  me  that 
lest  she  should  make  any  answers  whic^h 
might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  my  track, 
she  had   drank  the  laudanum.     ^This,' 
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said  she,  '  will  make  me  sleep,  and  will 
prevent  my  saying  a  single  word  which 
may  endanger  you.'  And  before  I  could 
prevent  her,"  continued  Mrs.  Smith,  "  she 
had  swallowed  the  whole  contents  of  the 
little  vial.  I  am  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences." 

After  they  reached  the  barn,  the  Mar- 
quis recollected  that  he  had  left  the  rope- 
ladder  at  the  window  of  the  inn.  He 
hoped  that  Louise  had  removed  it  before 
break  of  day;  but  after  what  he  had 
just  heard,  he  thought  it  was  not  likely 
she  could  have  done  so,  and  the  first  per- 
son passing  by  might  give  the  alarm.  He 
ran  to  the  inn  of  the  Due  Torre ;  but  the 
ladder  was  gone  from  the  window.  After 
looking  about  he  found  that  it  had  been 
cut,  and  was  lying  on  the  ground  below 
the  window.  Louise  had  returned  to  the 
balcony  to  see  if  her  mistress  was  out  of 
danger,  and  perceiving  the  ladder,  she 
immediately  understood  all  that  was  to  be 
done.  On  his  return,  Mrs.  Smith  remark- 
ed that  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock,  and 
proposed  to  depart  immediately.  '*  How 
can  we?"  said  the  Marquis;  ^^  Brescia  is 
a  closed  town.  We  can  not  get  out  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  gates.  But,  stay  I 
a  thought  strikes  me !" 

He  took  from  the  cabriolet  a  blue  cloth 
cap  with  a  gold  band  and  tassel,  and  hav- 
ing put  it  on  his  head,  he  handed  the  lady 
into  the  cabriolet.  Mrs.  Smith,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  in  male  attire.  Ho  seated 
himself  by  her  side,  wrapped  up  in  his 
cloak,  and  the  cabriolet  was  in  a  few  mo- 
ments at  the  gate  of  the  city.  ^'  Hollo ! 
how  is  this?"  exclaimed  the  Marquis, 
with  an  oath.  "  What !  the  guard  of  the 
gates  not  at  his  post  I  I  will  cashier  him !" 
The  man  appeared,  half  undressed,  with 
the  key  in  his  hands.  "  Who  b  there?" 
cried  he,  in  an  affrighted  tone.  ''The 
colonel  of  the  third  regiment,"  answered 
the  Marquis,  assuming  a  gruff  tone  of  voice. 
'^  Tou  received  notice  last  evening  that  I 
was  going  into  the  country  to-day.     I  will 

fnnish  you."  '^  Colonel,  I  assure  you  that 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter."  '^  Gt>  and 
open. the  g&tes,  and  do  not  stand  babbling 
there."  The  guard  opened  the  gates, 
holding  his  cap  in  his  hand,  and  having 
again  closed  them,  he  returned  to  bed, 
whilst  the  fugitives  drove  rapidly  to 
Salons.  On  arriving  there  they  entered 
their  boat,  and  took  the  direction  of  Rlva. 
They  now  breathed  again,  and  were  able 
to  render  thanks  to  Heaven. 


But  new  disasters  awaited  the  fagitivei 
In  order  to  obtain  fresh  horses  at  Trent, 
it  was  necessary  that  Mrs.  Smith's  pass- 
port should  be  shown.  That  of  the  Ma^ 
quis  bore  his  real  description,  but  it  con- 
tained the  word  cameriere^  which  he  had 
altered  to  cameriera,  Mrs.  Smith  havins; 
resumed  her  female  attire,  the  officer 
would  probably  have  let  them  pass,  bat  it 
happened  to  be  the  commissary  of  police 
who  examined  the  passport.  Prooably 
out  of  humor  at  being  roused  from  liia 
bed,  he  examined  the  passport  very  min- 
utely, and  discovered  that  it  was  a  false 
one.  However,  as  he  must  have  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  parties,  and  as 
by  not  giving  the  order  for  the  horses 
which  were  required,  he  was  very  certain 
to  find  them  again  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  postponed  until  eight  o'clock  the 
further  examination  of  the  passport,  and 
retunied  to  bed.  ^^  There  is  no  time  for 
hesitation,"  said  the  Marquis,  ^^  we  must 

Sroceed  on  foot,  otherwise  we  are  lost" 
[rs.  Smith  was  overcome  with  fatigue; 
but  on  seeing  the  imminent  danger  in 
which  she  stood,  she  determined  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  Marqois.  He  had  ob- 
ser^'ed  the  countenance  of  tho  master  of 
the  inn  ;  he  appeared  to  be  a  kind*hearted 
man.  He  went  to  him  and  made  some 
other  inquiries  about  the  road  they  were 
to  take.  The  worthy  man  observed :  "  It 
is  impossible  that  the  young  lady  can  un- 
dertase  the  journey  on  foot  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  Yon  are  not  here  under 
any  surveillance^^^  added  he ;  "  if  yon  will 
give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  you  have 
committed  no  offense  against  the  govern- 
ment of  my  country,  I  will  furnish  yon  with 
a  cabriolet  I  can  also  spare  yon  a  horse, 
which  will  very  well  bear  a  long  journey. 
Depart,  then,  and  may  Heaven  protect 
you  I" 

He  himself  put  the  horse  to  the  vehicle, 
and  having  assisted  the  lady  and  the  Mar- 
qub  into  the  carriage,  mounted  it  himself 
in  order  to  answer  with  his  name  to  the 
guard  at  the  gates.  In  this  manner  they 
passed  without  difficulty.  It  was  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they  lefl 
Trent.  The  good  landlord  of  the  inn  left 
them  at  a  distance  of  one  league  from  the 
city.  Mrs.  Smith  was  gi'eatly  incommo- 
ded by  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle.  At  in- 
tervals they  heard  at  a  distance  an  indis- 
tinct sound  like  the  rolling  of  a  carriage 
and  the  smacking  of  a  whip.  This  somid 
proceeded  from  the  direction  of  Trent 
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At  length  it  came  so  near  upon  them  that 
Mrs.    Smith    became    greatly    terrified. 
They  were  then  on  a  summit  above  a  very 
deep  valley,  in  which  flowed  a  little  river, 
or  rather  a  torrent.     On  the  other  side 
was  a  steep  and  well-wooded  mountain. 
The  Marquis  did  not  hesitate;  he  saw  at 
some  distance  behind  him  a  caleche  full 
of  men  in  uniform.    Were  they  then  pur- 
sued ?    This  was  probable,  if  not  certain. 
From  the  position  of  the  two  carriages, 
the  Marquis  could  clearly  distinguish  eve- 
ry thing,  whilst  the  sun  shone  in  the  eyes 
of  those  that  approached,  so  that  they 
could  not  perceive  him.     ^'  Do  not  be 
alarmed,"  said   he  to  Mrs.  Smith,  and, 
taking  the  horse  by  the  bndle,  he  led  him 
down  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
and  having  urged  the  animal  across  the 
little  torrent,  he  entered  a  thicket  formed 
by  the  young  trees  which  grew  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.    The  rolling  of  the 
carriages  wi&  soon  heard  on  the  bights. 
The  noise  was  at  first  loud,  then  it  became 
more  distant,  and  at  last  it  ceased  alto- 
gether.   The  Marquis  sallied  forth  to  re- 
connoiter.     On  his  return,  he  said:  ^'I 
have  found    a  footpath,   which   may  al- 
most be  called  a  road.    The  carriage  can 
pass  through  it;  we  must  take  this  way, 
for  it  is  advisable  we  should  avoid  the 
towns  and  high-roads."    He  then  explain- 
ed to  Mrs.  Smith  that  his  object  was  to 
gain  the  frontier  of  Styrisi,  by  passing 
along  the  border  of  the  temtorv  of  Saltz* 
bourg.    The  trial  which  they  had  made 
of  their  passport  at  Trent,  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  them  confidence  on  passing 
through  the  cities.    It  was  necessary  then 
to  proceed  by  by-roads,  and  above   all 
things  to  guard  against  being  met  and 
recognized.    The  escape  had  been  known 
for  three  days  past.    A  description  had 
been  circulated  of  their  persons,  and  the 
situation  of  the  fugitives  was  in  every  re- 
spect more  perilous  than  it  had    been 
before  their   flight   from  Brescia.    Mrs. 
Smith  was  aware  of  this,  and  she  gave 
renewed  proofs  of  that  fortitude  of  mind 
which  she  had  evinced  throughout  her 
misfortunes.    She  ascended  the  mountain 
on  foot.    When  they  had  reached  the 
summit,  they  perceived  with  delight  a 
solitary  house  which  appeared  to  be  a 
farm.    The  heat  was  excessive,  and  the 
unfortunate  lady  had  nothing  to  quench 
her  thirst  but  a  little  water,  so  heated  by 
the  sun,  that  it  was  scarcely  drinkable. 
They  arrived  at  length  before  the  door  of 


the  house.  It  was  closed,  and  the  bark- 
ing of  two  or  three  dogs  was  at  first  the 
only  answer  they  could  obtain.  At  length, 
a  window  above  the  door  was  opened,  and 
a  young  women  asked  them  in  no  very 
gentle  tone  what  they  wanted. 

She  was,  after  a  short  parley,  induced 
to  let  them  in,  and  placed  before  the  ex* 
hausted  travelers  some  refreshment.  They 
had  scarcely  finished  their  repast,  when  a 
man  of  repulsive  manners,  and  armed  as 
is  the  custom  on  the  mountains,  made  his 
appearance.  This  was  the  master  of  the 
house.  He  eyed  the  guests  with  suspi- 
cion, and  questioned  them  very  closely ; 
presently  his  attention  was  directed  to 
Mrs.  Smith's  little  casket  of  jewels,  which 
he  suddenly  seized  upon  and  opened.  The 
sight  of  its  contents  confirmed  him  in  the 
idea  that  the  strangers  were  adventurers 
— ^possibly  thieves,  and  even  murderers. 

This  un&vorable  opinion  he  very  coarse- 
ly expressed,  and  poor  Mrs.  Smith  was 
overcome  with  terror. 

"  You  are  not  common  travelers,"  ex- 
claimed he.  '^  It  is  niy  duty  to  arrest  you, 
young  man,  and  to  go  to  the  neighboring 
town  for  assistance  to  conduct  you  to  the 
prison  of  Trent." 

He  advanced  toward  the  Marquis,  whose 
pistols  were  in  the  cabriolet,  and  who  now 
trembled  on  thinking  of  the  consequences 
which  might  result  from  being  conveyed 
under  such  suspicious  circumstances  to 
Trent,  whence  he  had  fled  on  the  preced- 
ing night.  ^^Hear  me,"  said  he  to  the 
man,  drawing  him  aside,  ^^take  care  of 
what  you  are  doing."  And  with  ready 
invention,  fabricating  a  story,  he  told  him 
that  they  were  emigrants,  that  the  jewels 
were  bis  wife's  property,  and  concluded 
by  oflering  him  twenty  piastres  to  allow 
them  to  depart.  "If  you  would  give  me 
forty,  I  would  not,"  answered  the  man« 
"  It  is  plain  that  you  are  eluding  justice. 
Come,  go  before  me,"  added  he,  at  the 
same  time  taking  one*  of  his  pistols. 
"  Obey,  or  I  will  shoot  you." 

The  Marquis  refused  to  move,  and  the 
man  was  about  to  take  him  by  the  arm  to 
force  him  forward,  when  his  wife,  moved 
by  the  tears  of  Mrs.  Smith,  interceded  so 
urgently  in  their  behalf,  that  at  length 
her  husband's  pity  was  moved,  and  he 
himself  put  the  horse  to,  with  which  they 
were  to  resume  their  journey.  It  was 
already  late ;  but  in  spite  of  aU  the  oflers 
and  entreaties  of  Mrs.  Smith,  he  refused 
to  allow  them  to  pass  the  night  in  his 
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hoase.  '^  Begone !"  he  said.  "  All  I  can 
do  for  you  b  to  let  you  depart.  May 
Heaven  pardon  me  if  you  are  guilty !'» 

The  Marquis  and  Mrs.  Smith  resumed 
Uieir  journey ;  it  was  then  quite  dark. 
They  traveled  on   antU  nearly  daylight 
amongst  the  mountains,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing fonnd  themselves  near  a  fortified  fana, 
of  which  there  were  many  at  that  period 
in  the  Tyrol.    At  this  farm  they  breakfast- 
ed.   They  then  again  set  out  on  their 
melancholy    and    dangerous   pilgrimage. 
They  bent  their  course  toward  Berthold- 
Soalden,  which  is  a  watering  -  place.     It 
was  necessary  to  avoid  passing  through 
the  town.    The  Marquis  was  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  the  suburbs  of  Berthold- 
Scalden,   and  drove  toward  the  lake  of 
Zell.    They  arrived  at  a  small  inn  situated 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  where  there 
happened  to  be  lying  a  variety  of  journals 
upon  the  table.    Eager  to  see  if  any  de- 
scription had  been  given  of  them,  the 
Marquis  seized  the  first  which  lay  before 
him.    It  happened  to  be  a  Trent  paper. 
He  read  under  the  head  Milan,  that  the 
police  of  Trent  declared   Mrs.  Spenoer 
Smith  and  the  Marquis  dc  Salvo  to  be  fu- 
gitives, and  authorized  any  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  arrest 
them,  if  they  should  be  discovered,  and  to 
send  them  under  a  safe  escort  to  Milan, 
where  the  Marquis  would  be  brought  to 
trial  for  having  favored  the  escape  of  a 
prisoner  of  state  of  the  French  Empire. 
Unwilling  to  alarm  Mrs.  Smith  by  ex- 
plaining to. her  the  new  danger  that  had 
arisen,  he  merely  informed  her  that  they 
must  immediately  depart.    At  this  mo- 
ment the  sound  of  military  music  was 
heard.    The  Marquis  advanced  to   the 
window,  and  behdd  in  a  little  meadow 
near  the  house  several  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry.   On  inquiring  of  the  landlord  of 
the  inn,  he  learned  that  they  were  troops 
that  had  been  about  a  week  in  Berthold- 
Scalden,  and  that  they  occasionally  came 
to  exercise  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.    The 
Marquis  knew  a  great  many  officers  in 
the  Bavarian  as  well  as  in  the  French 
regiments.    He  was  obliged  to  renounce 
all  idea  of  passing  these  troops ;  a  fatality 
seemed  to  pursue  the  unfortunate  fugitives. 
"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Smith,  weepbg.    ^^  I  will  deliver  myself 
up,  and  do  you  save  yourself  into  the 
Tyrol :  a  man  may  easily  escape."    The 
unfortunate  lady  knew  nothing  of  the 
Trent  journal,   which  the  Marquis  had 


thrown  into  the  fire.  *'  We  must  cross 
the  lake,"  said  he,  '^  and  find  refuge  in 
the  neighboring  mountains.  Courage,! 
beg  of  you,  and  all  will  be  well  again/' 
But  at  that  moment  he  himself  had  not 
much  hope. 

They  crossed  the  lake,  and  steered 
their  boat  towards  the  hermitage.  The 
Marquis's  plan  was  to  solicit  an  asylam 
of  the  recluse,  which  he  knew  he  could 
grant  without  peril  to  himself.  This  was 
their  only  alternative.  They  passed  two 
days  in  the  chapel,  which  was  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  wood  of  fir  trees,  and  but 
little  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Berthold-Scalden.  In  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  they  heard  the  sound  of  mili- 
tary instruments.  As  soon  as  the  sao 
had  gone  down  the  Marquis  crossed  the 
lake  to  obtain  some  information.  The 
regiments  had  continued  their  march  to- 
wards Saltzbourg,  and  the  fugitives  could 
now  proceed.  They  determined  to  de- 
part immediately,  and,  cautioned  by  the 
advic^  of  the  hermit,  they  avoided  Ber- 
thold-Scalden,  by  going  round  it.  Next 
day  they  passed  through  Kastadt,  a  large 
town,  in  which  they  stopped  to  diue. 
They  were  then  not  more  than  two 
leagues  from  the  frontier  of  Stvria.  "At 
length  we  are  safe  I"  ejaculated  the  Mar- 
quis. 

Alas!  they  were  now  less  safe  than 
ever.  After  having  dined  they  cheerfully 
resumed  their  route,  and  reached  without 
difiiculty  an  interior  barrier  which  opeoed 
on  the  road  to  Styria.  They  confidently 
presented  their  passport.  The  guard 
read  it,  then  began  to  laugh,  ran  to  bis 
desk,  took  out  another  paper,  compared 
them  together,  and  again  laughed  very 
heartily.  When  people  laugh,  tiiere  is 
generally  nothing  alarming ;  nevertheless 
the  fugitives  inquired  the  reason  of  hiii 
hilarity,  and  the  man,  still  laughing,  pr^ 
sented  to  them  the  paper  which  he  bad 
compared  with  the  passport,  and  on  read- 
ing it  they  commenced  laughing  as  hearts 
ily  as  he  did.  The  Marquis  tbougbtthej 
were  mystifying  him.  At  length  he  learn- 
ed the  truth,  which  was  sufi^ciently  amus- 
ing.   The  young  Princess  de  F § 

had  fallen  in  love  with  a  booksellers^ 
derk  at  Vienna.  This  feeling  of  tender- 
ness was  mutual,  and  the  two  lovers  bad 
fled  in  order  to  escape  from  the  power  of 
the  lady's  family,  and  from  the  Impeii^ 
authority,  which  is  always  exercised  w 
I  punish  unequal  matches  of  thb  kind.    The 
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Anstrian  government  had  sent  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  two  fugitives  to  all  the  large 
cities  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  ac- 
companied by  an  order  to  the  chief  au- 
thorities to  transmit  the  description  of 
the  two  individuals  to  all  the  places 
through  which  they  were  likely  to  pass. 
The  guard  of  the  barrier  of  Styria  had 
received  this  description  in  common  with 
others.  It  represented  the  young  lady  to 
be  fair,  and  the  young  man  dark.  This 
circumstance  had  excited  his  risibility; 
for  he  thought  it  droll  that  they  should 
have  come  so  unsuspectingly  to  deliver 
themselves  up ;  especially  the  young  man, 
who  had  reason  to  apprehend  severe  chas- 
tisement. Mrs.  Smith,  showing  to  the 
gnard  the  two  descriptions,  explained  to 
him  that  the  fair  and  the  dark  com- 
plexions were  the  only  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  fugitives  and  them- 
selves, who  were  inoffensive  travelers. 
The  man  was  convinced  of  what  she  said, 
but  nevertheless  would  not  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  letting  them 
go.  He  proposed  their  going  to  Saltz- 
bourg,  where  their  passport  could  be  ex- 
amined. In  this  dilemma  no  other  re- 
source seemed  to  oflfer  itself  to  the  Mar- 
quis than  that  of  disguising  themselves  as 
shepherds.  At  that  season  of  the  year 
the  sheep  were  moving  in  large  flocks  to 
their  summer  pastures,  and  the  Marquis 
thought  they  might  easily  pass  as  belong- 
ing to  some  party  of  shepherds.  Mrs. 
Smith  submitted,  though  with  some  re- 
Inctance,  and  the  Marquis  returned  to 
Rastadt  to  purchase  their  disguises.  As 
ill-luck  would  have  it.  the  man  of  whom 
the  dresses  were  purcnased  was  attached 
to  the  police.  He  questioned  the  messen- 
ger employed  by  the  Marquis,  and  elicit- 
ed the  truth.  He  said  nothing,  but  sold 
the  two  dresses.  However,  when  the  fugi- 
tives were  about  to  set  out,  in  gay  spirits 
at  the  apparent  success  of  their  maneu- 
ver, they  were  rudely  seized  and  taken 
back  to  the  inn  they  had  just  quitted, 
wliere  they  found  a  commissary  of  police. 
He  eyed  the  lady  for  a  long  time  with  an 
air  of  insolence.  '*  What  is  your  name  ?*' 
he  at  length  inquired.  "Mrs.  Spencer 
Smith,  daughter  of  Baron  Herbert,  the 
Internuncio  from  Austria  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  wife  of  the  ambassador  from 
England  to  Stuttgart."  Mrs.  Smith  im- 
mediately perceived  that  she  could  only 
serve  herself  and  her  companion  by  avow- 
ing the  truth.    She  was  now  upon  the 


Austrian  territory.  The  government 
might  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  save 
her;  but  the  subalterns  might  be  over- 
awed by  her  tone  of  authority,  and  let 
her  go.  In  fact,  the  commissary  seemed 
for  a  moment  overwhelmed  by  this  litany 
of  great  names,  though  he  looked  as  if  he 
did  not  believe  she  was  telling  truth. 
"  And  why  this  costume  ?"  "  Because  I 
choose  to  wear  it.  That  is  a  matter 
which  does  not  concern  you  I"  "  Humph ! 
and  where  are  you  going  ?"  "  To  the  re- 
sidence of  my  sister,  the  Countess  Stras- 
soldo,  at  Gratz,  in  Styria."  "  Who  is  this 
man  who  accompanies  you  ?"  "  My 
valet-de-chambre."  "  I  can  not  •  come  to 
any  deobion  in  your  case,"  said  the  com- 
missary. ^^Tou  must  accompany  mo  to 
St.  Maria."  AU  this  time  the  Marquis 
was  under  guard  in  an  adjoining  cham- 
ber. But  he  had  heard  the  questions 
and  answers,  and  that  was  sufficient  for 
his  guidance  in  his  examination.  Next 
morning  the^  all  departed  for  St.  Maria ; 
Mrs.  Smith  in  a  carriage,  and  the  Mar- 
quis on  foot  between  two  soldiers.  St. 
Maria  is  a  very  small  garrison  town  of 
the  Tyrol.  On  arriving  there  the  com- 
missary related  the  affiiir  to  a  superior  of- 
floer,  who  was  commandant  of  the  town^ 
whose  first  impression  was  that  this  fe- 
male was  an  adventurer ;  he  went  to  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  interrogated  her  himself  with 
that  politeness  which  a  man  naturally 
shows  to  a  pretty  and  engaging  woman, 
but  he  seemed  to  change  his  tone  when 
she  described  herself  to  be  Mrs.  Spencer 
Smith.  '^  You  assume  a  respectable 
name.  Madam,"  said  he,  "  and  this  impos- 
ture may  bring  you  into  trouble.  You 
are  not  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith.  Tell  me  the 
truth,  and  perhaps  I  may  serve  you." 
"  And  ain  I  not  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  sir  ?" 
said  she,  with  a  smile.  '^  Have  you  then 
so  tr^cherous  a  memory?  Can  you 
hare  forgotten,  sir,  that  when  Mr.  Spen- 
cer Smith,  the  English  •  ambassador  at 
Stuttgart,  came  last  year  to  Inspruck, 
his  wife,  who  was  with  him,  gave  a  ball,  to 
which  many  officers  were  invited  ?  Seve- 
ral of  them  could  not  get  admittance  in 
consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  apart- 
ments ;  and  that  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
Baron  de ,  youi'self,  sir,  came  recom- 
mended by  a  lady  of  Inspruck.  Through 
that  recommendation  you  obtained  a  pre- 
ference over  many  of  your  friends."  The 
Baron  now  recognized  the  graceful  form 
of  the  lady  to  whose  hospitality  he  had 
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been  so  much  indebted,  and  eagerly  en- 
deavored to  make  amends  for  his  recent 
ungallant  treatment  of  her  by  offering  her 
his  utmost  aid.  He  went  to  the  commis- 
sary of  police,  to  whom  he  certified,  upon 
his  word  of  honor,  that  this  lady  was  Mrs. 
Spencer  Smith.  "Indeed!"  said  the 
commissary,  "so  much  the  worse  for  her; 
I  have  just  been  reading  the  Trent 
Gazette^  which  my  secretary  has  handed 
to  me.  Read  this  paragraph."  The 
Baron  here  read  the  paragraph  which  the 
Marquis  had  seen  at  the  inn  on  the  lake 
Zell.  He  knew  not  what  to  do.  France 
could  reach  her  victims  wheresoever  they 
might  fly.  "We  must  not  compromise 
ourselves  in  this  affair,"  said  the  com  mis- 
sary  of  police;  "I  must  send  the  lady 
and  her  valet-de-chambre  to  Salzbourg. 
But  it  is  needless  to  make  enemies  any 
where;  therefore  you  had  better  conduct 
her  thither  as  a  mark  of  respect."  "  Not 
I,"  said  the  Baron.  "  IVill  not  play  the 
pai*t  of  a  gendarme  to  so  lovely  and  amia- 
ble a  woman."  "  Would  you  wish  her  to 
have  four  soldiers  and  a  corporal  for  her 
escort  ?"  "  Certainly  not."  "  It  must 
be  you  or  they,  there  is  no  choice.  I  will 
inform  her  that  we  can  not  take  upon  our- 
selves the  responsibility  of  allowing  her  to 
proceed." 

They  departed  for  Saltzbourg,  which, 
by  the  recent  treaty  of  Presbourg,  be- 
longed to  Austria.  The  Marquis  mount- 
ed the  box  along  with  the  coachman,  and 
during  the  journey,  which  lasted  a  day 
and  a  half,  he  waited  at  table  as  expertly 
as  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  tne  du- 
ties of  a  valet.  On  arriving  at  Salzbourg, 
the  prisoner,  for  such  she  still  was,  was 
conducted  to  the  principal  inn  in  the 
town,  and  the  Baron  went  to  apprise  the 
authorities  of  Mrs.  Smith's  arrival,  having 
first  placed  two  sentinels  at  her  door. 
The  director-general  of  the  police  at 
Saltzbourg  was  a  shrewd,  clever  man. 
He  probably  thought  it  ridiculous  that  a 
woman  should  be  charged  with  political 
offenses,  and,  though  very  polite,  he 
threw  a  little  sarcasm  into  his  inteiTOga- 
tory.  "Who  is  the  man  who  accom- 
panies you,  madam?"  "My  valet-de- 
chambre."  His  name?"  "Francesco 
Raimondo."  "How  long  has  he  been 
with  you  ?"  "  Three  months."  The  di- 
rector-general left  the  apartment,  making 
a  very  low  bow. 

The  Marquis  was  guarded  in  one  of 
the  chambers  of  the  house.    He  was  con- 


ducted to  the  hotel  of  the  police,  where 
an  interrogatory  was  commenced  which 
threatened  to  prove  dangerous  to  him. 
At  the  termination  of  which  a  tall  thin 
old  man  entered,  who,  by  his  bunch  of 
keys  might  be  recognized  as  a  jailer.  The 
Marquis  was  consigned  to  his  safeguard, 
and  in  a  few  moments  he  found  himself  ia 
a  chamber  ten  feet  long  by  seven  wide, 
under  the  castle,  at  two  hundred  feet 
below  the  ground.  They  brought  hitn 
some  soup,  bread,  and  water,  and  then 
left  him  to  enjoy  himself  at  his  ease. 
Toward  evening  a  man  entered  his  pris- 
on, said  to  him  in  Latin :  "  Your  mistress 
is  saved,  my  friend ;  she  has  departed  for 
Lintz."  "  Is  it  true  ?"  exclaimed  the  Mar- 
quis. "Heaven  be  prabed!"  "Truly," 
said  the  man,  smiling  at  the  facility  with 
which  the  prisoner  understood  his  Latin, 
"  you  are  a  very  attached,  very  devoted 
servant;  but  for  yourself,  who  will  save 
you,  my  friend  ?"  "  God,"  answered  the 
Marquis,  making  an  allusion  to  the  motto 
of  hb  house.*  Some  moments  after,  he 
was  ordered  to  attend  the  cabinet  of  the 
director.  "  Do  you  know  the  Marquis  de 
Salvo  ?"  he  inquired  abruptly.  "  Certain- 
ly. I  know  him  well.  He  is  my  master,'' 
said  the  Marquis,  without  appearing  dis- 
concerted. "Why  did  you  leave  him  ?*' 
"By  his  order,  to  follow  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  to  endeavor  to  save  her;  and  my 
only  regret  is,  that  I  have  not  entirely  suc- 
ceeded." "  At  what  town  did  you  leave 
your  master  ?"  "  At  Venice.'*  They  re- 
mained in  silence  for  some  time ;  the 
director  of  the  police  then  rang  a  bell  in 
a  peculiar  way,  as  he  had  done  on  the 
first  occasion,  and  immediately  a  man 
came  in  whose  looks  were  not  more  pro- 
pitious than  those  of  the  other  jailer.  He 
conducted  the  Marquis  to  another  place 
of  confinement,  which  he  entered  by  a  low 
wicket-door.  The  dungeon  contained  only 
two  seats  and  a  litter  of  straw ;  it  had  ail 
the  appearance  of  a  place  whence  a  prison- 
er could  hope  to  be  released  only  by  death. 
For  the  first  time  M.  de  Salvo  felt  bis  confi- 
dence begin  to  fail  him.  He  stretched  him- 
self on  the  straw  litter,  and  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  mind  soon  threw  him  into  a 
profound  sleep.  He  had  slept  for  a  con- 
siderable time  when  the  jailer  entered, 
and  respectfully  requested  him  to  follow 
him  to  the  director  of  the  polioe.    The 

*  In  Deo  Saltu,    The  device  of  the  Salvo  famitfi 
and  the  origin  of  ihear  name. 
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latter,  as  soon  as  the  Marquis  entered  his 
cabinet,  flew  to  embrace  him.  "  My  dear 
Marquis,*'  said  he,  "  why  did  you  oblige 
me  to  treat  you  with  such  severity  ?  This 
was  not  fair."  The  Marquis,  fearing  that 
this  was  a  snare  to  entrap  him,  at  first 
denied  that  he  was  himself.  But  the  di- 
rector showed  him  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Smith,  who  had  arrived  at  Lintz,  where 
she  was  to  remain  until  the  receipt  of 
Count  Stadion's  answer,  and  where  the 
Marquis  was  to  join  her.  Nothing  could 
have  happened  more  luckily,  for  the  Mar- 
quis had  well-nigh  paid  for  all,  inasmuch 
as  the  police  of  both  Venice  and  Milan 
were  in  pursuit  of  him.  A  description  of 
his  person  had  been  posted  up  in  all  the 
thro  ugh  fares,  and  those  who  should  con- 
ceal him  were  threatened  with  severe 
punishment.  He  was  now  liberated,  and 
he  immediately  set  off  for  Lintz,  where  he 
joined  Mrs.  Smith,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  weeks  the  answer  arrived 
from  Vienna.  It  was  arranged  that  Mrs. 
Smith  should  assume  the  name  of  Muller, 
and  embark  at  one  of  the  northern  ports. 
She  immediately  left  Lintz  and  proceeded 
to  Gratz,  where  she  joined  her  sister,  the 
Countess  Strassoldo. 

It   will  be  recollected    that  when  at 
Venice  Mrs.  Smith  rejected  the  offer  of 


the  Marquis  de  Salvo,  he  assured  her  of 
his  disinterestedness,  by  promising  that 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  restored  her  to 
her  family  he  would  not  even  ask  the 
reward  of  spending  another  hour  in  her 
society.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Gratz, 
the  Marauis  hired  a  post-chaise  and  went 
to  fetch  Mrs.  Smith's  children,  who  were 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  town. 
Presenting  the  two  boys  to  their  mother, 
he  said :  "  Here  are  your  children  and 
your  sister ;  you  are  now  safe  under  the 
roof  of  your  family :  I  therefore  bid  you 
adieu.  I  leave  you,  and  I  hope  I  have 
dbnvinced  you  that  a  man  of  honor  is  ca- 
pable of  performing  a  generous  action 
without  the  hope  of  reward." 

Mrs.  Smith,  overpowered  by  her  feel- 
ings of  gratitude,  held  out  her  hand  to 
him.  She  begged  that  he  would  remain 
in  safety  under  her  sister's  roof,  and  not 
again  expose  himself  to  the  dangers  which 
he  had  incurred  for  her  sake.  He  com- 
plied with  her  request.  Shortly  after- 
ward they  proceeded  to  Russia,  and  em- 
barked at  Riga  on  her  return  to  England. 
On  his  arrival  in  London  the  Marquis  de 
Salvo  received  the  thanks  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
family,  and  Queen  Charlotte,  the  consort 
of  George  III.,  publicly  expressed  her 
satisfaction  of  his  conduct. 


■V-^' 


Mr.  Hkbbirt  CJolibidoi.  —  We  annouooe  with 
much  regret  the  premature  death  of  one  whose  early 
promise  gave  high  hopes  of  future  emiuence.  From 
his  father,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  and  his  mother, 
Sarah  Coleridge,  the  daughter  of  the  poet  and  phi- 
losopher, Herbert  Coleridge  seemed  to  have  inherit- 
ed all  the  genius  of  that  gifted  family.  His  career 
at  Oxford  was  crowned  with  the  highest  attainable 
honors.  He  took  a  double  first  in  the  Easter  of 
1852.  On  leaving  the  University  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  but  literature  continued  to  occupy  his  leis- 
ure. He  became  Secretary  to  the  Philological  So- 
ciety, and  was  associated  with  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster in  a  project  for  rescuing  from  oblivion  and 
restoring  to  the  English  language  words  used  by  the 
best  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  not  ac- 
knowledged by  Johnson  and  his  successors.  For 
the  last  five  years,  we  believe,  his  life  and  energies 
have  been  gradually  undermined  by  the  fatal  disease 
which  so  often  accompanies  genius  and  sensibility, 
and  which  has  now  brought  him  to  an  early  grave. 
— London  Daily  Ntwt, 


A  NKW  steamer  has  been  constructed  in  England 
and  Bucceasfully  tried,  which  is  developing  the  ad- 
vantages of  some  recent  discoveries.  The  Mooltan 
is  370  feet  in  length,  89  feet  beam,  with  depth  of 
hold  81  feet,  and  of  2600  tons  burden.  Her  steam 
is  made  from  four  moderate-sized  boilers,  with  4800 
feet  surface  and  100  feet  of  fire-bara.  Her  cylinder 
is  *' jacketed''  on  a  new  principle,  which  enables  the 
use  of  dry  steam  first,  and  afterward  when  expand- 
ed. Her  speed  is  12  to  \^\  knots,  with  the  con- 
sumption of  only  one  ton  of  coal  per  hour.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  her  is  the  adaptation  of 
the  well-known  principle  of  the  water  or  hydraulic 
ram,  the  invention  of  Montcolfier.  A  head  of  wa- 
ter is  raised  by  a  small  donkey  machine,  and  an  ef- 
fective pressure  is  obtained  of  700  pounds  to  the 
inch.  This  force  is  conveyed  by  a  very  simple  geai^ 
ing  to  various  "parts  of  the  steamer,  and  used  to 
start  and  reverse  the  engines,  to  weigh  anchor,  and 
to  steer  the  ship.  A  child  can  handle  the  tiller  in  a 
storm  as  well  as  eight  or  ten  men  in  Uic  usual  way. 
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THE       ANTE-NUPTIAL       LIE. 


IN  TWO  PABirS. — ^PAET  I. 

On  the  morning  of  ray  twenty-third 
birth-day,  I  awoke  early,  and  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  happiness  and  thankfulness. 
My  five  years  of  married  life,  without 
having  been  a  realized  dream  or  senti- 
mental idyl,  had  inclosed  the  happiest 
and  worthiest  period  of  my  existence. 
Tracing  the  details  of  it,  I  rejoiced  to 
think  my  wonl  diffienlties  were  overoomo, 
and  that  strong  affection  and  deep-rooted 
esteem  had  changed  an  anxious  course  of 
duty  into  blessedness  and  fruition. 

My  husband,  Mr.  Anstruther,  had  yield- 
ed to  my  earnest  wish  to  celebrate  our 
wedding  annivei*sary  in  our  country  home, 
and  had  granted  me  just  three  days, 
snatched  trom  the  toil  of  active  pai*&a- 
mentary  life,  to  taste  my  holiday ;  and  I 
was  tasting  it  slowly,  but  with  intense  en- 
joyment, as  I  stepped  out  that  morning 
upon  the  dewy  lawn,  and  devoured,  with 
my  aching  London  sight,  one  of  the  love- 
liest park  landscapes  in  all  England.  I 
looked  in  the  distance  upon  low  ranges 
of  hills,  blue  in  the  early  misty  light,  and 
gi-anting,  here  and  there,  peeps  of  the 
adjacent  sea,  sleeping  quietly  beneath  the 
rosy  amber  of  the  eastern  sky,  and  imme- 
diately at  my  feet  upon  flower-gardens 
planned  and  cultivated  with  all  the  exi- 
gence of  modern  taste,  and  glowing  with 
a  hundred  dyes.  My  mind  recurred  in- 
voluntarily to  the  narrow  court  in  which 
my  father's  house  was  situated,  and  to 
the  dreary  prospect  of  brick  and  mortar 
— of  factory-chimney  and  church-steeple, 
which  for  eighteen  years  had  bounded  my 
horizon ;  and  if  the  recollection  brought 
with  it  the  old  inevitable  association,  I 
was  able  to  thank  God  that  now  no 
pulse  beat  quicker,  no  traitorous  thrill  re 
aponded. 

How  strange  it  seeqas  that  fate  should 
come  upon  us  with  such  overwhelming 
suddenness,  that  we  are  not  suffered  to 
hear  the  approaching  footstep  or  see  the 
outstretched  arm,  but  are  struck  down 


instantly  by  the  blow  which  might  per- 
haps have  been  withstood,  had  a  moment's 
warning  been  granted  !  I  went  back 
to  the  house  that  morning  with  the  most 
absolute  sense  of  security  and  happiness ; 
but  on  the  threshold  of  the  breakfast- 
room  I  met  my  husband,  and  the  first 
glance  at  his  face  told  me  something  was 
wrong.  His  face  was  always  grave— it 
was  now  stern;  his  manner  was  always 
reserved — ^it  was  now  severe. 

I  had  approached  him  naturally  with 
smiling  fiice  and  outstretched  hand,  an- 
ticipating his  congratulations ;  but  I  stood 
still  at  once,  as  efficiently  arrested  as  if  be 
had  held  a  drawn  sword  at  my  breasU 

"  That  is  right,"  he  said ;  "  come  no 
nearer !''  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added, 
'^You  have  been  up  some  time;  let  us 
have  breakfast  at  once ;''  and  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  room  for  me  to  enter.  I 
took  my  place,  and  went  through  the 
accustomea  forms  without  a  word.  I  saw 
he  wished  me  to  eat  and  drink,  and  I  did 
so,  although  the  effort  nearly  choked  me. 
Indeed,  I  was  thankful  for  the  few  min- 
utes' respite,  and  was  striving  to  com- 
mand my  resources  for  the  approaching 
conflict  with  all  the  strength  of  miad 
I  possessed.  I  was  not  altogether  ignor- 
ant of  what  had  come  upon  me ;  there 
could  be  between  us  but  that  one  pomt 
of  disunion,  that  one  cause  of  reproach; 
and  surely,  surely,  neither  God  nor  man 
could  condemn  me  as  without  excuse  upon 
that  score! 

While  I  ate,  he  walked  deliberately  op 
and  down  the  room,  making  no  pretense 
to  eat ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  finished,  he 
rang  the  bell  to  have  the  table  cleared, 
and  then  sat  down  before  it  opposite  to  me. 
"  We  have  friends  asked  to  dmner  to^ay 
to  celebrate  the  double  anniversary  of 
onr  marriage  and  your  birthday--haYe 
we  not  ?''  he  said,  leaning  his  arms  bcttvi* 
ly  on  the  table,  and  gazing  steadily  into 
my  face.  "  I  shall  not  meet  them.  Jf^v 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  ever  to  reccg- 
nize  you  as  my  wife  again !" 
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I  think  he  expected  that  the  crael  ab- 
niptncss  of  this  announoement  would 
strike  me  swooning,  or  at  least  convicted, 
at  his  feet ;  but  it  did  not.  My  heart  did 
for  a  moment  seem  to  stand  still,  and 
every  drop  of  blood  faded  from  my  cheeks, 
bat  I  did  not  tremble  or  flinch  under 
his  hard  scrutiny.  I  was  even  able  to 
speak. 

*'Tell  me  at  once,^'  I  said,  ^'  the  mean- 
in:;  of  this.  You  are  under  some  delusion. 
What  hare  I  done  ?» 

As  I  spoke,  his  face  softened ;  I  could 
see,  in  spite  of  the  iron  mold  of  his 
physiognomy,  the  instinctive  hope,  the 
passionate  yearning  produced  by  my  man- 
ner; it  was  very  evanescent,  however, 
for  almost  before  I  had  gathered  courage 
from  the  look,  it  was  gone,  and  all  the 
hardness  had  returned. 

^*  I  am  not  the  man,'*  he  said,  '^  to  bring 
a  premature  or  rash  accusation,  especially 
against  the  woman  I  have  made  my  wife. 
I  acQuse  you  of  having  deceived  me,  and 
here  is  the  proof." 

He  opened  his  pocket-book  slowly,  and 
took  out  a  letter.  I  recognized  it  instant- 
ly, and  my  heart  sank.  I  had  sufficient 
self-command  to  repress  the  cry  that  rose 
instinctively  to  my  lips,  but  no  effort 
could  keep  back  the  burning  glow  which 
dyed  face  and  hands  like  conscious  guilt. 

My  husband  looked  at  me  steadily,  and 
his  lip  curled.  "  I  will  read  the  letter," 
he  said. 

The  letter  began  thus:  "You  have 
told  me  again  and  again  that  yon  loved 
me :  were  those  words  a  lie  f  You  shall 
not  make  good  your  Moloch  offering,  and 
sacrifice  religion  and  virtue,  body  and 
soul,  youth  and  happiness,  to  your  in- 
satiate craving  after  position  and  wealth. 
This  man  is  too  good  to  be  cajoled.  W  hat 
if  I  showed  bini  the  pledges  of  your  love? 
taught  him  the  reliance  that  is  to  bo 
placed  on  your  fiuth  ?  Why  should  you 
reckon  upon  my  submission  to  your  per- 
jury f" 

The  letter  ran  on  to  great  length,  ming- 
ling vehement  reproaches  with  appeals 
and  protestations  of  such  unbridled  pas- 
sion, that  as  my  husband  read  them  his 
voice  took  a  tone  of  deeper  scorn,  and 
his  brow  a  heavier  contraction. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  me,  on  the 
back  of  the  same  sheet  on  which  it  was 
written;  it  was  not  dated  beyond  "Tues- 
day evening,"  but  the  post-mark,  unusual- 
ly U-gible,  showed  May   19,  1850— just 


three  days  before  we  were  married.  My 
husband  indicated  these  facts  with  the 
same  deliberation  that  had  marked  his 
conduct  throughout,  and  then  he  said :  "  I 
found  this  letter  last  night  in  your  dress- 
ing-room after  you  had  left  it;  perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  have  read  it,  but  it  would 
now  be  worse  than  mockery  to  make  any 
excuses  for  so  doing.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  until  I  have  listened  to  your 
explanation.  You  tell  me  I  am  under  a 
delusbn — it  will  therefore  be  necessary 
for  you  to  prove  that  this  letter  is  a  for- 
gery," 

He  leaned  back  in  hb  chair  as  he  spoke, 
and  passed  his  hand  over  bis  forehead 
with  a| gesture  of  weariness;  otherwise, 
he  had  sustained  his  part  in  the  scene 
with  a  cold  insensibility  which  seemed  un- 
natural, and  which  filled  me  with  the 
most  dreadful  foreboding  of  failure  and 
misery.  I  did  not  misjudge  him  so  far  as 
to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  was  as 
insensible  as  he  appeared,  but  I  perceived 
that  his  tenacious  and  inflexible  nature 
had  been  cut  to  the  quick  both  in  its 
intense  pride  and  love,  and  that  though 
the  wound  bled  inwardly — bled  mortally, 
perchance — he  would  never  utter  a  cry, 
or  even  allow  a  pang. 

Alas !  alas !  he  would  never  forgive  me. 
The  concealment,  the  deception,  as  he 
would  call  it,  which  had  appeared  to  me 
justifiable,  would  seem  crime  and  out- 
rage in  bis  eyes.  I  lowered  my  head  be- 
neath his  searching  gaze,  and  remained 
silent. 

"You  have  nothing  to  say?"  he  in- 
quired, after  a  vain  pause  for  me  to  speak. 
"  You  can  not  deny  that  letter  ?  God  is 
my  witness,"  he  said  solemnly,  "that 
I  wish  to  be  a  merciful  judge.  I  may 
hold  extreme  views  of  a  girl's  folly,  a 
woman's  weakness :  you  would  only  be 
vain  and  faithless,  like  your  sex,  if  you 
had  played  with  this  young  man's  feelings 
and  deceived  his  hopes.  Is  this  your  ex- 
planation ?" 

It  was  a  very  snare  of  Satan  offered 
for  my  fall — one  easy  lie.  "  I  deceived 
him,  but  never  you."  And  the  way  of 
for^veness  was  open.  I  saw  he  was  cling- 
ing to  the  hope  with  a  concentrated  eager- 
ness it  was  impossible  for  him  entirely  to 
disguise.  Oh  I  was  it  necessary  for  my 
punishment  that  the  hard  task  should  be 
made  harder  by  that  relenting  glance  ? 

I  only  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  last  five  years  had  not  left 
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me  so  blind  and  weak  as  even  in  this 
supreme  emergency  to  reject  truth  for 
expediency.  However  he  might  judge 
me,  I  must  stand  clear  before  God  and  my 
conscience. 

^^No,  Malcolm,"  I  said  desperately; 
'*  the  truth  is  rather  as  it  first  appeared 
to  you.  I  have  been  guilty  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  my  fault  is  surely  one  that  you 
will  consent  to  pardon;  for  even  were 
it  greater,  I  think  our  five  years  of  hap- 
py union  might  turn  the  scale  in  my 
fiivor." 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  you  have  borne  with 
the  difficulties  of  my  temper  with  angelic 
patience,  until  the  passion  which  induced 
me  to  marry  you,  aespite  of  many  obsta- 
cles, was  weakness  m  comparison  with 
the  love  I  had  for  you — yesterday.  Only 
tell  me  I  have  not  been  your  dupe  through- 
out— only ^"  He  broke  off  abruptly. 

"I  can  bear  no  more  fencing  round  the 
point,"  he  said  harshly;  "one  word  is 
enough — did  you  love  this  youth  ?'* 

"  I  did,  from  childhood,  with  all  my 
heait  and  soul." 

"  Up  to  the  date  of  that  letter  ?"  he 
asked  quietly,  but  the  muscles  worked 
round  the  clenched  lips. 

"  Yes,  and  beyond  it,"  I  found  courage 
to  say;  but  hardly  had  the  words  been 
spoken,  when  I  felt  I  had  exceeded  the 
limit  of  his  endurance.  An  involuntary 
oath  escaped  his  lips. 

I  saw  there  was  no  hope  for  me  in  de- 
precation and  irresolution ;  I  must  speak 
to  the  point,  and  decisively.  "I  have 
a  right  to  be  heard  before  I  am  con- 
demned," I  said,  "  and  I  claim  my  right. 
I  confess  I  loved  the  youth  who  wrote 
that  letter,  but  it  would  have  been  a 
miracle  had  it  been  otherwise.  You  know 
from  what  a  life  you  rescued  me ;  a  pris- 
oner in  the  dull  rooms  above  my  father's 
book-store,  without  a  pleasure,  a  friend,  a 
hope  in  life.  You  were  astonished  at  my 
proficiency  in  unusual  studies :  if  at  that 
time  an  active  brain  had  not  driven  me 
to  intellectual  labor,  I  should  have  gone 
mad  in  the  midst  of  my  austere  and 
desperate  loneliness.  I  was  scarcely  fifteen 
when  Duncan  Forsyth,  a  kinsman  of  my 
father's,  came  to  study  medicine  in  our 
city  university,  and  to  live  as  boarder  in 
our  house.  I  say  it  was  inevitable  that 
such  a  connection  should  in  due  course 
ripen  into  love.  He  was  young,  gifted, 
and  attractive,  but  it  would  have  needed 
but  half  his  endowments  to  win  mv  heart 


then.  I  was  nothing  but  a  blind,  pas- 
sionate child,  neglected  utterly  till  he 
flattered,  caressea,  and  wooed  me.  I 
think  he  loved  me  with  all  the  faculty  of 
love  he  had,  and  for  n  time  we  were  very 
happy.    To  me,  it  was  a  delicioos  dream 

Have  patience  with  me,  Malcolm ;  I 

must  tell  all  the  truth.  My  dream,  at 
least,  was  brief  enough ;  I  soon  awoke 
to  discover,  it  little  matters  how,  that  the 
lover  I  was  canonizing  in  my  imagination, 
as  the  type  of  heroic  virtue,  was  unworthy. 
For  a  while,  I  would  not  believe ;  when 
conviction  became  inevitable,  I  clung  des- 
perately to  the  forlorn-hope  of  reform. 
It  was  in  vain ;  his  vices  were  too  con- 
firmed and  tyrannous  for  even  my  inflo- 
ence — ^and  it  was  great — to  overcome. 
Then  I  gave  him  up.  I  thought  the  strug 
gle  would  kill  me,  for  my  foolish  soul 
clung  to  him  desperately,  but  I  could  not 
mate  with  drunkenness  and  dishonor. 
My  father  who  had  approved  of  our  en- 
gagement, and  who  did  not  know  or  be- 
lieve the  facts  concerning  him,  upbraided 
and  coerced  me :  Duncan  himself^  relyin^r 
on  my  weakness,  tried  all  the  skill  he  had 
to  move  me,  till  I  was  nearly  frantic  in  my 
misery. 

*'  It  was  just  at  this  crisis  that  you  firat 
saw  me,  visited  my  father's  book-store, 
and  desired  to  be  made  known  to  me. 
What  followed,  I  need  not  tell.     You  told 
me  you  loved  me  well  enough  to  marry 
me,    despite  of  social    Inferiority,   if  I 
thought  I  could  love  you  in  return — if  I 
had  a  young  girl's  free  heart  to  give  yon. 
You  insisted  upon  this,  Malcolm — ^I  dare 
not  deny  it — ^and  I  came  to  yon  with  a  lie 
in  my  right  hand )     Here  lies  my  offense, 
and,  6od  knows,  I  do  not  wish  to  palliate 
it ;  but  before  you  utterly  condemn  me, 
consider  the  temptation.    My  father  for- 
bade Duncan  the  house,  and  threatened 
me  if  I  dared  to  tell  you  the  truth  con- 
cerning him;   but  I  hardly  think  that 
would  have  moved  me,  &ad  I  not  per- 
suaded myself  also  that  I  was  justified  in 
deceiving  you.    Had  I  told  you  I  loved 
Duncan  Forsyth,  you  would  have  given 
me  up,  and  shut  against  me  all  the  vague 
but  glorions  hopes  such  an  alliance  offered; 
but  more  than  all,  I  knew  this  unworthy 
love  must  soon  die  out,  and  that  ray  deep 
recognition  and  reverence  for  your  good* 
ness  and  excellence  would  end  in  an  affec- 
tion stronger  and  deeper  than  the  weak 
passion  of  a  girl.    Before  Ood«  I  vowed 
to  do  my  duty ;  from  that  hoar,  I  have 
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Striven,  with  his  help,  to  keep  my  vow ; 
and  save  in  that  preliminary  falsehood, 
Malcolm,  I  have  never  wronged  you." 

My  hnsband  had  recovered  his  self-com- 
mand while  I  was  speaking,  but  the  last 
phi'ase  seemed  to  overthrow  it  again. 
"  Wronged  me !"  he  repeated,  and  the  in- 
tonation,  qniet  as  it  was,  thrilled  me  like 
physical  pain,  it  was  so  hard  and  unrelent- 
ing. "I  wish  to  be  calm,  Ellinor,*'  he 
continued^  ^'and  therefore  I  will  speak 
briefly.  You  seem  to  think  yon  have 
extenuated  yourself  by  your  confession. 
To  my  heart  and  mind  you  are  condemned 
past  forgiveness.  Nay,  do  not  plead  or 
protest,"  he  said,  with  a  haughty  move- 
ment of  restraint,  as  I  was  about  to 
approach  him  ;  "  it  is  a  point  for  feeling, 
not  casuistry  to  decide.  You  understand 
fully  the  delusion  under  which  I  married 
you.  I  imagined  I  took  to  my  arms  a 
pure-hearted  girl,  fresh  and  innocent  as 
her  seclusion  warranted  me  to  believe  her ; 
instead  of  that,  I  find  myself  to  have  been 
cajoled  by  a  disappointed  woman,  with  a 
heart  exhausted  by  precocious  passion. 
Yon  think  it  excuse  sufficient  that  it  was 
your  irvterest  to  deceive  me ;  to  ray  mind, 
the  fact  adds  only  insult  to  the  injury. 
Ellinor,  you  have  ruined  the  happiness 
of  ray  life.  While  I  have  been  resting 
on  the  solace  of  your  love,  worshiping  you 
for  your  sweet  patience  with  a  temper 
roughened  by  many  causes  unknown  to 
yonr  inexperience,  it  has  all  been  the 
insensibility  of  preoccupation,  or  at  best  a 
miserable  calculation  of  duty.  So  gross 
is  yonr  sense  of  conjugal  faith,  that  be- 
cause your  treachery  has  been  only  of  the 
heart,  yon  dare  to  say  you  have  never 
wronged  me,  and  to  call  upon  God  to 
approve  your  virtne  because  the  lapse  of 
time  and  better  influences,  I  trnst,  have 
enabled  you  to  school  a  disgraceful  passion, 
and  offer  a  measure  of  regard  for  the  im- 
measurable  devotion  I  have  felt  for  you." 

He  paused  in  spite  of  himself,  unable  to 
proceed,  and  before  he  could  prevent  me, 
I  had  thrown  myself  at  his  feet.  It  was 
in  vain  to  argue — ^to  fight  against  his  hard 
words ;  I  could  only  implore. 

"  Malcolm,"  I  cried,  "  you  can  not  be- 
lieve what  you  say.  Your  affection  has 
been  the  chief  happiness  of  my  happy 
lilc;  you  could  not  desire,  you  could 
not  exact  from  a  wife  a  deeper  love,  more 
entire  and  minute,  than  I  feel  for  you. 
Forgive  this  one  deception,  Malcolm; 
believe  me  now." 
VOL.  LIL— No.  8. 


I  would  fiiin  have  been  eloquent,  but 
sobs  choked  my  voice.  I  was  completely 
overcome ;  and  when  he  forcibly  extricat- 
ed himself  from  my  hold,  I  fell  almost 
prostrate  at  his  feet  He  lifted  me  up 
coldly  but  courteously,  and  placed  me  on 
the  sofa. 

^Pardon  me,"  he  said;  *Hhis  excite- 
ment is  too  much  for  you,  and  can  do  no 
good.  When  you  are  calmer,  we  will 
conclude  this  matter." 

There  was  the  same  cruel  decision  of 
tone  and  aspect  in  his  manner  which  had 
marked  it  throughout  the  interview,  and 
which  convinced  me  he  still  adhered  to 
his  original  purpose.  I  felt  my  situation 
was  desperate,  and  that  the  time  for  pray- 
ers and  tears  was  over.  Were  all  my 
hopes  of  the  future — ^his  happiness,  too,  in 
which  was  involved  my  own — to  be  dash- 
ed to  pieces  against  the  rock  of  his  unjust 
severity  ?  Was  it  required  of  me  to  sub- 
mit passively  to  disgrace  and  misery  ?  In 
a  moment,  I  too  had  taken  my  resolve, 
and  conquered  my  agitation ;  I  rose  up 
nerved  and  calm,  and  spoke  accordingly. 

"  One  word  before  you  leave  me,"  I 
said.  ^^  However  this  ends  between  us, 
you  do  not,  I  suppose,  desire  to  inflict 
upon  me  unnecessary  shame  and  exposure. 
I  request  you,  as  a  personal  favor — it  may 
be  the  last  I  shall  ever  ask — to  postpone 
your  decision  till  to-morrow,  and  help  me 
to-day  to  entertain  our  friends  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  accustomed  manner.  Do 
you  hesitate,  Malcolm  ?" 

His  face  flushed ;  some  impulse  seemed 
to  incline  him  to  refuse,  but  he  checked  it. 
'^  It  shall  be  as  you  desire,"  he  said  coldly ; 
and  left  me  alone — alone  with  the  oonvio- 
tion  of  a  blasted  life  I 

For  a  few  moments,  with  my  hands 
clasped  over  my  eyes,  to  shut  out  the  re- 
dundant sunshine,  I  sat  trying  to  realize 
my  position.  Granting  that  the  threaten- 
ed separation  was  eflected  with  a  so-called 
due  regard  to  ray  honor  and  future  rela- 
tions with  society,  all  that  I  valued  and . 
cared  for  in  life  would  be  irremediably  de- 
stroyed. What  honor  remains  to  the 
wife  repudiated  by  an  honorable  husband? 
What  chance  of  happiness  for  her  when 
at  the  same  time  he  is  the  center  of  her 
aflection.  of  all  her  worldly  ambition  and 
hope  ?  Doubtless,  I  was  tolerant  to  my 
own  transgression,  but  I  alone  knew  the 
force  of  the  temptation.  I  alone  knew — 
what,  alas !  I  felt  my  husband  would  never 
believe — liow  near  extinction  was  the  old 
27 
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love  smoldering  beneath  its  own  con- 
tempt, and  how  strong  was  the  gratitude 
and  esteem  he  had  ah'eady  excited.  Oh  1 
could  I  but  convince  him  of  my  love  for 
him !  I  rose  up  and  paced  the  room.  I 
felt  he  judged  me  harshly,  was  severe 
even  to  cruelty  ;  but  then  I  knew  the  in- 
nate inflexibility  of  his  temper,  and  his  ri- 
forous  sense  of  truth  and  duty.  I  knew 
ow  love,  pride,  and  self  esteem  had  been 
all  alike  wounded,  and  I  pitied  him  even 
in  the  extremity  of  my  misery  almost 
more  than  I  pitied  myself.  Still,  I  would 
not  accept  my  ruin  at  his  relentless  hands ; 
I  was  a  true  wile,  and  would  not  submit 
to  the  position  of  a  false  one.  I  had  vow- 
ed to  love  and  honor  him  till  death  parted 
us,  and  nothing  but  compulsion  should 
make  me  abandon  my  post. 

I  scarcely  know  how  I  got  through  that 
day ;  but  the  necessity  for  self-command 
was  so  stringent,  that  I  could  not  but 
meet  it.  Fortunately,  our  guests  were 
only  a  few  country  neighbors,  for  it  was 
in  the  hight  of  the  London  season,  and  I 
in  some  measure  supported  myself  by  the 
belief  that  their  unsuspicious  cordiality 
was  not  likely  to  make  any  discoveries. 
Mr.  Atistrather's  hospitality  was  always 
splendid,  and  his  deportment  as  host  pe- 
culiarly gracious  and  inviting,  and  if  there 
was  any  difference  on  this  occasion,  it 
would  be  impalpable  to  all  but  a  very  keen 
observer.  I  perceived,  indeed,  a  change 
in  the  aspect  of  the  countenance  I  had 
long  studied  so  closely,  and  beyond  that, 
the  intonation  of  his  voice  when  address- 
ing me  fell  hard  and  constrained  upon  my 
shrinking  ear.  It  was  over  at  last ;  and  I 
saw  our  last  guest  depart  smiling  and  con- 
gratulatory, with  the  consolation  at  least 
lefl  me  that  I  had  acted  my  part  success- 
fully. 

The  next  day,  the  trial  was  renewed, 
Mr.  Anstruther  wrote  me  a  few  words, 
saying  it  was  his  intention  to  return  to  his 
parliamentary  duties  that  day,  and  that  he 
deemed  it  advisable  I  should  remain  in 
the  country.  His  final  determination  and 
all  accessory  arrangements  should  be  made 
known  to  me  through  the  family  lawyer, 
which  would  spare  the  pain  of  a  second 
interview.  "  Cruel !"  I  said  to  myself, 
crushing  the  letter  in  my  nervous  hand, 
and  for  a  moment  a  passionate  feeling  rose 
in  my  heart  that  I  would  suffer  thin£cs  to 
take  their  hard  course,  and  leave  ^uty 
and  effort  unattempted.  It  was  but  a 
brief  paroxysm ;  for,  at  the  same  instant, 


I  saw  a  tiny,  white-robed  figure  flitting 
across  the  lawn  toward  my  open  window, 
and  the  sweet  shrill  voice  of  our  little 
daughter  crying  aloud :  "  Mamma,  mam* 
ma,  may  I  come  in  ?''  I  stepped  out  and 
met  her;  stooped  down  and  kissed  the 
eager,  upturned  face ;  and  with  that  quiet 
kiss  I  renewed  my  vow,  and  strengthened 
it  with  a  prayer, 

"  My  darling,"  I  said,  "  go  into  papa's 
study,  and  tell  him  mamma  is  coming  to 
speak  to  him,  if  he  is  not  busy."  She  ran 
away  on  her  errand,  and  I  followed  at 
once ;  I  did  not  mean  to  be  refused.  It 
was  well  I  did  so,  for  he  had  already  risen, 
as  if  to  leave  the  room,  and  had  taken  the 
child  in  his  arms,  to  carrv  her  away  with 
him.  As  I  entered,  his  race  flushed  with 
a  nuxed  expression  of  anger  and  pain ;  but 
he  was  soon  calm  again,  sent  away  oar 
little  girl,  and  then  placed  me  a  chair. 
*'  There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  sit,'*  I 
said,  with  a  voice  as  steady  as  concentrat- 
ed resolution  could  make  it ;  *'  I  shall  not 
need  to  detain  you  long.  I  come  to  say, 
Malcolm,  that  I  am  c^uite  willing  to  obeT 
you  so  far  as  to  remam  here  while  you  re* 
turn  to  London,  but  that  I  must  positively 
refuse  to  have  any  interview  with  your 
lawyer." 

"  You  refuse !"  I 

"  I  do  refuse,  and  that  finally,"  I  par- 
sued,  '^for  it  would  answer  no  end.  I 
could  only  tell  him  what  I  come  now  to 
tell  you,  that  no  power  save  physical  co- 
ercion shall  separate  me  from  you.  Iknov 
it  is  in  vain  to  extenuate  my  fault  io  year 
eyes,  but  it  is  at  least  one  on  which  no 
legal  proceedings  can  be  raised :  you  can 
not  divorce  your  wife  because  she  told 
you  an  ante-nuptial  lie.  It  remains  to 
you  to  abandon  or  malign  her,  but  I  will 
be  accessory  to  no  mutual  arrangement. 
My  duty  is  by  your  side  while  life  lasts^ 
whether  in  weal  or  woe,  and  I  will  bold 
my  post.  That  is,  henceforth  I  will  con- 
sider this  our  home,  and  will  remain  here, 
unless  driven  from  it.  I  am  now,  as  be- 
fore, your  true  wife  in  heart  and  soul,  as 
in  word  and  deed ;  as  anxious  to  fulfill  vaj 
sweet  duty  to  you,  with  no  hope  in  life  so 
strong  as  your  forgiveness," 

I  had  said  my  say,  and  was  going,  fori 
dared  not  trust  myself  longer,  dared  not 
even  look  into  my  husband's  face  to  re^d 
the  effect  of  my  words,  but  he  arrested 
me  with  a  peremptory  motion. 

"Am  I  to  understand,  Ellinor,  that  yo» 
mean  to  defy  my  determined  poiposc;  sad 
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in  spite  of  alienation  and  contempt,  to  in- 
sist  npon  the  shelter  of  my  roof,  or  rather 
to  exile  me  from  a  place  which  would  be 
intolerable  under  such  circumstances? 
Do  not  be  afraid,  if  you  will  consent  to  a 
formal  separation,  that  the  terms  of  it 
shall  fiiil  in  all  possible  delicacy  and  liber- 
ality, but  I  can  not  live  with  the  wife  who 
has  cheated  me  of  her  first  kiss.'* 

"  I  am  resolved,"  I  answered.  "  I  am 
able  to  say  no  more.  I  think  I  see  my 
duty  plain,  and  I  mean  to  strive  to  do  it. 
Yon  must  follow  your  own  will ;  it  will  be 
for  me  to  endure." 

He  paced  the  room  in  strong  excite- 
ment. 

'^  I  can  not  bear  it,"  he  said ;  *^  it  would 
eat  my  life  out!  Ton  shall  have  our 
child,  Ellinor,  if  she  is  the  motive  of 
this  strange  unwomanly  resolution :  &r  be 
it  from  me  to  torture  the  heart  of  the  mo- 
ther! She  shall  be  yours  unreservedly, 
and  her  interests  shall  never  suffer  one 
whit.  You  know  how  I  love  that  little 
creature ;  there  was  but  one  thing  dearer : 
jadge  then,  by  this,  of  my  intense  desire 
to  sever  the  connection  between  us" 

^^  Cruel !  unmerciful !"  I  exclaimed,  with 
an  impube  of  bitterness  I  could  not  resist, 
bat  I  stopped  as  soon  as  the  words  had 
escaped  me :  to  upbraid  was  no  part  of  my 
purpose. 

"It  is  in  vain,"  I  said,  ** to  think  to 
move  me  by  any  words,  however  hard. 
I  liave  nothing  more  to  say.  Let  me  go, 
Malcolm;"  and  I  turned  and  fled  from 
the  room. 

PAST  n. 

Thks  began  as  hard  a  struggle  as  any 
woman  could  have  been  called  upon  to  en- 
dure. My  husband  went  up  to  town  that 
same  day,  and  Parliament  sat  late  that  year. 
During  all  that  time  he  never  wrote  to 
me,  nor,  save  from  a  casual  notice  of  him 
in  the  papers,  did  I  know  any  thing  of  his 
movements.  The  intolerable  suspense  and 
misery  of  such  a  separation  may  be  con- 
ceived. My  love  for  him,  indeed,  was  no 
mere  dutiful  regard,  but  of  that  profound 
yet  passionate  nature  which  men  of  his 
8tern  and  reticent  character  seem  calcn- 
Inted,  by  a  strange  contrariety,  to  excite. 
Add  to  this,  that  I  knew  myself  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  pitying  wonder  and  suspicion 
of  the  world  at  large. 

Mr.  Anstruthcr's  character  stood  above 
imputation,  but  I  at  the  best  was  but  a 


successfvl  parventtej  and  had  at  length  no 
doubt  stumbled  into  some  atrocious  fault 
beyond  even  his  infatuation  to  overlook. 
The  very  servants  of  the  household  whis- 
pered and  marveled  aboAt  me ;  it  was  in- 
evitable that  they  should  do  so,  but  all 
this  added  bitterness  to  anguish. 

Worst  of  all  there  was  a  wistfnl  look  in 
Florry's  childish  eyes,  and  a  pathos  in  her 
voice  as  she  pressed  against  my  side,  to 
stroke  my  cheek,  and  say,  *'  Poor  mam- 
ma!" which  almost  broke  my  heart  with 
mingled  grief  and  shame.  She,  too,  had 
learned  in  her  nursery  that  her  mother 
had  become  an  object  of  compassion. 

It  was  the  deep  sense  of  pam  and  humi- 
liation which  my  child's  pity  excited, 
which  aroused  me  to  make  some  attempt 
to  relieve  my  position.  I  sat  down,  and 
wrote  to  my  husband.  I  wrote  quietly 
and  temperately,  though  there  was  almost 
the  delirium  of  despair  in  my  heart.  I 
had  proved  that  an  appeal  to  his  feelings 
would  be  in  vain,  and  I  therefore  directed 
my  arguments  to  his  justice. 

I  represented  to  him  briefly  that  his  pro- 
longed neglect  .and  desertion  would  soon 
irretrievably  place  me  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  in  the  position  of  a  guilty  wife,  and 
that  for  my  own  sake,  but  still  more  for  the 
sake  of  our  daughter,  I  protested  against 
such  injustice.  I  told  hnn  he  was  blight- 
ing two  lives,  and  entreated  him,  if  for- 
giveness was  still  impossible,  at  least  to 
keep  up  the  semblance  of  respect.  I  pro- 
posed to  join  him  in  London  immediately, 
or  to  remain  where  I  was,  on  condition  of 
his  returning  home  as  soon  as  Parliament 
was  prorogued. 

I  waited  with  unspeakable  patience  for 
a  reply  to  this  letter,  and  the  next  post 
brought  it.  How  I  blessed  my  husband's 
clemency  for  this  relief!  My  trembling 
hands  could  scarcely  break  the  seal ;  the 
consideration  of  the  sad  diflerence  be- 
tween the  past  and  present  seemed  to 
overwhelm  me — it  was  not  thus  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  open  my  husband's 
letters,  feeling  like  a  criminal  condemned 
to  read  his  own  warrant  of  condemnation. 

The  letter  was  brief,  and  ran  thus : 

"As  the  late  events  between  us  have 
been  the  subject  of  my  intense  and  inces- 
sant deliberation  since  we  parted,  I  am 
able,  Ellinor,  to  reply  to  your  letter  at 
once.  I  consent  to  return  and  attempt 
the  life  of  hollow  deception  you  demand, 
under  the  expectation  that  you  will  soon 
become  convmced  of  its  impracticability, 
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and  will  then,  I  conclude,  be  willing  to 
consent  to  the  formal  separation  whioh  it 
is  still  my  wish  and  purpose  to  eflfect." 

"  Never !"  I  said,  crushing  the  hard 
letter  between  my  hands,  and  then  my 
passion,  long  suppressed,  burst  forth,  and 
throwing  myself  on  my  knees  by  my  bed- 
Nide,  I  wept  and  groaned  in  agony  of  soul. 
Oh!  I  had  hoped  till  then — hoped  that 
time  might  have  soflened  him,  that  the 
past  might  have  pleaded  with  him  for  the 
absolution  of  that  one  transgression.  Had 
my  sin  been  indeed  so  great  that  the  pun- 
ishment was  so  intolerable  ?  And  then  I 
thought  it  all  over  agah),  as  I  bad  done  a 
thousand  times  before  in  that  dreary  inter- 
val, weighing  my  temptations  against  ray 
offense,  and  trying  to  place  myself  in  my 
husband's  position.  I  did  not  wish  to  Jus- 
tify it :  it  was  a  gross  deception,  a  deli- 
berate falseness ;  but  then  I  was  willing  to 
prostrate  myself  in  the  dust,  both  before 
God  and  my  husband,  and  to  beg  for- 
giveness in  the  lowest  terms  of  humiliation 
and  penitence.  But  the  pardon  granted 
me  by  the  Divine,  was  steadily  refused  by 
the  human  judge — against  his  hard  im- 
penetrability I  might  dash  my  bleeding 
heart  in  vain.  What  should  I  do  ?  What 
should  I  do  ?  Which  was  the  path  of  du- 
ty ?  And  frail  and  passionate  as  I  was, 
how  could  I  hold  on  in  such  a  rugged 
way  ?  Had  I  not  better  succumb  ? — suf- 
fer myself  to  be  put  away,  as  he  desired, 
and  close  the  door  of  hope  on  what  was  left 
of  life  ?  My  child — ^ho  said  he  would  give 
me  up  my  child.  Then  resolution  arose 
renewed.  For  that  cliild's  sake  I  would 
not  yield.  I  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  separating  her  from  such  a  fiither's  love, 
care,  and  protection,  and  of  chastening 
with  sorrow  and  humiliation  her  opening 
girlhood.  No;  with  God's  help,  she 
should  yet  honor  and  revere  her  mother. 
However  my  husbandjudged  me,  that  one 
fault  had  not  cut  me  oft  from  all  moral  effort 
hereafter.  I  would  not  be  vanquished  by 
it.  I  would,  as  I  had  said,  keep  my  post 
as  wife,  insist,  if  need  be,  on  external 
forms,  and  leave  no  means  untried  of  pa- 
tience, meekness,  and  womanly  art,  to 
melt  down  the  iron  barrier  between  us. 

I  should  weary  the  reader  if  I  detailed 
*  all  the  minute  plans  I  formed,  but  at  last 
I  rose  up  from  the  prayers  by  which  I 
strove  to  strengthen  and  sanctity  my  pur- 
pose with  a  firm  heart  and  a  new-born 
hope  of  success.  That  evening,  I  sent  for 
Florry  to  keep  me  company  in  the  draw- 


ing-room ;  I  told  her  her  favonte  stories, 
played  her  her  favorite  tunes,  and  joined 
with  her  in  singing  a  simple  evenin^ynin, 
which  was  her  supreme  delight.  Then  I 
took  her  up  to  the  nursery  myself,  and 
bade  her  good-night  with  as  much  of  the 
serene  feeling  of  old  as  perhaps  I  cotj^d 
ever  hope  to  know  again. 

I  also,  holding  my  husband's  letter  in 
my  hand,  told  the  assembled  servants  I 
expected  their  master  home  to-morroTf, 
and  gave  the  necessary  orders  in  such  a 
natural  and  collected  manner  as  must  have 
gone  far  to  disarm  their  suspicions.  Then 
the  long  night — then  the  expected  day. 
I  knew  the  hour  when  he  must  necessarily 
arrive,  and,  taking  Florry  with  me,  I  went 
to  a  certain  part  of  the  grounds  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  public  road.  I 
was  externally  calm ;  the  morning's  dis- 
cipline had  made  me  that,  bat  the  subdued 
excitement  was  intense.  Florry  ran  and 
chattered  by  my  side  as  children  do,  little 
guessin?,  poor  innocents,  the  cruel  strain 
they  often  make  on  their  mother's  pa- 
tience. It  chanced,  as  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  very  intensity  of  our  anxiety 
caused  u^  to  miss  our  object ;  the  train 
was  evidently  behind  time,  and  our  atten- 
tion, so  long  kept  at  full  stretch,  began  to 
slacken,  so  that  when  Florry,  who  had 
wandered  to  some  little  distance  from  me, 
espied  the  carriage,  it  was  so  near  the 
park-gate,  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
our  reaching  the  house  before  it.  I  was 
vexed  at  my  purpose  being  thus  partially 
defeated,  ana,  taking  the  child's  band, 
huri-ied  back  by  the  shortest  route. 

Mr.  Anstruthcr  was  waiting  us  in  the 
accustomed  room.  Still  holding  Florry^ 
hand,  I  went  in  to  face  the  dreaded  meet- 
ing. The  iirst  glance  at  his  face  neaHy 
overcame  me,  he  looked  so  worn  and  ha- 
rassed ;  true,  that  might  have  been  from 
parliamentary  hours  and  hard  committee- 
work,  but  it  is  a  pica  a  woman^s  heart  cf»n 
rarely  withstand.  Florry  ran  into  his 
arms,  talking  eagerly  of  how  glad  wc 
were  to  see  him,  and  how  dull  poor  mam- 
ma had  been  without  him,  and  the  mo- 
mentary diversion  gave  me  time  to  ralW 
my  failing  calmness.  "  We  are  very  clad 
you  are  come  home,  Malcolm,"  I  said  at 
last,  approaching  him,  and  laying  my  haod 
on  his.  **  Are  you  very  tired  ?  Do  not 
trouble  to  dress  before  dinner  to  day.** 

Perhaps  my  self-possession  was  over- 
done, so  difficult  is  it  in  such  eases  to 
keep  the  golden  mean ;  for  I  saw  the  *u>* 
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usiml  color  moant  cvea  to  his  forehead, 
aad  he  replied  iti  a  harried  voice,  as  he 
slightly  returned  the  pressure  of  my  hand, 
^^I  could  scarcely  sit  down  to  tahle  in 
this  state — ^I  shall  not  keep  you  waiting 
long;"  and  with  Florry  in  his  arms— -I 
could  see  how  he  tightened  his  embrace 
of  the  child — he  left  the  room. 

I  did  not  sit  down  and  weep,  although 
I  was  sick  at  heart.  I  had  imagined  it 
would  be  something  like  this,  and  had 
fortified  myself  to  endure  it.  I  sat  there 
thinking,  till  I  heard  him  come  down 
stairs,  and  then  I  went  into  the  drawing- 
room.  Immediately  on  my  entrance,  din- 
ner was  announced,  and  he  offered  his 
arm  to  lead  me  to  the  room,  just  as  he 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  do  when 
we  were  alone.  There  was  no  hesitation, 
Jio  perceptible  difference  in  his  manner ;  I 
saw  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  it. 
Daring  dinner,  we  talked  but  little,  but 
even  in  days  of  old  he  had  been  wont  to 
be  absent  and  taciturn.  Florry  came  in 
with  the  dessert,  and  her  sweet  prattle 
was  felt  to  be  a  gracious  relief  by  both. 
I  soon  rose  and  took  her  away  with  me, 
keeping  her  with  me,  and  amusing  her 
with  talk  and  music  until  her  bed-time.  My 
husband  joined  me  at  the  usual  time,  and 
though  he  did  not  voluntarily  converse, 
be  replied  to  any  thing  I  said  without  ap- 
parent constraint.  Before  the  servants, 
his  manners  were  scrupulously  as  of  old ; 
indeed,  so  undemonstrative  was  his  natu- 
ral character,  that  it  required  no  very  great 
effort  for  him  to  appear  the  same.  I  in- 
deed felt  a  radical  difference,  which  cut 
me  to  the  heart :  the  hard  tone,  the  avert- 
ed or  chilly  glance  convinced  me  of  the 
reality  of  our  altered  relations.  Could  I 
live  such  a  life  as  this  ? — so  near,  yet  so 
far  off.  I  had  a  vague  perception  that 
every  day  we  spent  like  this  would  make 
the  separation  more  complete  and  fatal. 
Had  I  not  better  make  one  lust  attempt, 
before  I  was  chilled  into  silence  and  fear 
of  him  ?  Perhaps  he  resented  the  digni- 
fied and  all  but  peremptory  tone  I  bad 
assumed  in  my  letter,  and  was  still  to  be 
moved  by  entreaty  and  penitence.  Act- 
ing on  the  vague  hope,  I  put  down  the 
work  on  which  I  had  tried  to  engage  my- 
self, and  went  up  to  the  sofa  on  which  he 
was  lying. 

"  Malcolm,"  I  said,  leaning  over  the 
head  of  it,  partly  to  sustain  my  trembling 
limbs,  partly  to  secure  a  position  of  ad- 
vantage, ''  is  this  the  way  we  are  to  live 


together  ?  I  can  not  resimi  myself  to  it 
without  a  word,  without  knowing  better 
what  are  your  feelings  toward  me.  Am 
I  to  believe  you  will  never  forgive  me  ? 
Doyou  hate  me  ?" 

Ue  rose  impatiently  from  his  recumbent 
attitude,  so  as  to  be  able  to  look  into  my 
face.  "What  do  you  mean  by  forgive- 
ness, Ellinor  ?"  was  his  answer,  "  the  old 
love  and  esteem  restored?  Tour  own 
sense  must  convince  you  you  ask  an  im- 
possibility—  a  broken  mirror  can't  be 
pieced  again.  Don't  let  us  rake  up  the 
miserable  ashes  of  our  feud.  I  am 
here  at  your  desire,  willing  to  maintain 
your  credit  in  the  eyes  of  society.  I  have 
yielded  so  far  out  of  regard  for  our  little 
girl,  of  a  solemn  consideration  of  my  own 
marriage-vows,  and  your  exemplary  per- 
formance of  a  wife's  external  duty.  Do 
your  duty,  now,  Ellinor,  and  obey  me 
when  I  charge  vou  not  to  urge  me  on  this 
topic  again ;  it  is  unwise." 

"  This  night  shall  be  the  last  time,"  I 
said ;  "  so  suffer  me  to  ask  you  one  more 
question.  Do  you  doubt  my  assurances 
of  affection  for  yourself?  Can  you  be- 
lieve, in  the  face  of  the  evidence  of  all 
our  married  life,  that,  however  I  deceived 
you  in  the  beginning,  I  did  not  soon  bring 
to  a  wife's  duty  a  wife's  entire  and  pa^r 
sionate  devotion  ?" 

"Ellinor,"  he  exclaimed  with  sudden 
excitement,  "  you  are  mad  to  torment  me 
thus !  You  compel  me  to  say  what  had 
better  remain  unsaid.  I  repudiate  your 
boasted  love,  which  you  parade  as  if  it 
were  the  triumph  of  virtue.  Had  it  been 
mine,  as  I  believed,  and  you  swore  it  was 
before  God,  it  should  have  been  the  crown 
and  glory  of  my  life ;  as  it  is,  I  care  noth- 
ing mr  a  sentiment  provoked  by  habit, 
and  chjerished  as  a  point  of  calculated 
duty.  One  word  more:  you  think  me 
cruelly  intolerant,  but  I  must  follow  the 
bent  of  ray  nature.  Some  lies  I  could 
forgive — or  even,  perhaps,  some  grosser 
sins — ^but  yours  cheated  me  into  an  irre- 
vocable act,  and  defrauded  me  of  the 
best  and  strongest  feelings  of  my  nature. 
Do  I  hate  you  ?  No,  I  can  not  hate  Flor- 
ry's  mother,  and  my  own  intimate  and 
cherished  companion ;  but  I  hate  myself 
for  having  been  befooled  so  grossly,  and 
almost  loathe  the  wealth  and  its  accesso- 
ries for  which  you  perjured  your  soul." 

I  was  silent,  but  it  was  by  a  powerful 
effort.  I  could  scarcely  restrain  myself, 
with  all  my  power  of  self-control,  from 
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saying:  "Now  that  I  understand  you 
fully,  let  us  part ;  I  could  not  brook  the 
mockery  of  intercourse."  But  the  tboucjht 
of  Plorry  closed  my  struggling  lips.  "  For 
her  sake,  for  her  sake,"  I  repeated  to  my- 
self. "  The  last  hope,  the  last,  the  last 
chance  of  happiness  is  gone,  but  duty  re- 
mains "  I  looked  up  at  my  husband, 
deadly  pale,  I  knew,  but  calm.  *'  Are  you 
resolved,"  I  asked,  "  to  separate  from  me 
eventually  ?  I  claim  it  from  your  honor 
to  answer  me  that  question  now." 

"  I  care  little,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  The 
sharpness  of  the  sting  must  abate  some 
day,  and  we  shall  become  indifferent,  like 
our  neighbors ;  meanwhile,  the  effort  may 
be  salutary.  No,"  he  added  haughtily, 
as  he  perceived  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  reply,  "  I  am  willing  to  pledge  my 
word  that  I  will  never  force  you  into  a 
separation  on  this  account.  So  long  as 
you  think  proper  to  claim  my  protection, 
it  is  yours,  only  we  must  avoid  such  scenes 
as  these ;"  and  so  the  case  stood  between 
us. 

From  that  time,  my  life  became  a  hard 
monotony.  To  all  appearance,  there  was 
no  change  in  our  relations ;  we  went  the 
same  round  in  social  life  as  of  old,  and, 
as  I  have  said  before,  my  husband's  natu- 
ral character  gave  little  scope  for  self-be- 
trayal Occasionally  some  outside  com- 
ments reached  us,  but  they  were  generally 
expressive  of  the  belief  that  Mr.  An- 
struther's  temper  was  becoming  more 
morose  than  ever,  and  of  pity  for  the 
poor  wife  who  was  allied  to  it.  He  cei^ 
tainly  did  become  more  irritable  and  ex- 
acting. I  could  see  daily  the  bitter  effects 
that  his  disappointment  in  my  sincerity 
produced,  how  his  fine  nature  was  grow- 
ing warped  and  soured.  It  was* not  so 
much  toward  myself  that  these  effects 
were  manifested — he  kept  too  rigid  a  con- 
trol  over  our  relations;  but  it  grieved  me 
to  notice  it  in  his  impatience  with  his  in- 
ferioi*s,  and  even  with  our  little  tender 
Floriy,  and  in  his  cynical  and  cruel  judg- 
ment of  the  world  at  large.  He  had 
always  been  very  much  absorbed  in  po- 
litical affairs,  and  ambitions  for  distinc- 
tion, but  now  he  seemed  to  throw  heart 
and  soul  without  reserve  into  the  arena, 
and  to  struggle  for  the  stakes  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  gambler.  There  had  ceas- 
ed to  be  any  communion  between  us.  In 
pa'st  days,  hopes  and  schemes  had  been 
discussed  with  mc,  and  I  was  proud  to 


believe  mv  influence  had  often  availed 
with  him  for  good.  I  can  not  describe 
the  intensity  of  my  misery  at  this  time. 
Not  to  speak  of  alienation  and  mistru^^t 
in  the  midst  of  daily  intercourse,  whicli 
alone  contains  almost  tlie  bitterness  of 
death,  I  saw  myself  the  cause  of  deterin* 
ration  in  one  de.irer  to  me  than  life,  and 
He  who  meted  my  punishment  to  my  of- 
fense knows  that  no  heavier  cross  oonld 
have  been  laid  upon  me.  Once  or  twice, 
I  again  attempted  expostulation,  but  I 
soon  learned  to  desist;  it  was  of  no  aA*ait, 
but  to  provoke  some  hard  reply,  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  unspoken. 
Then  I  turned  to  my  daughter :  it  was  for 
her  sake  I  endured  this  life,  this  daily 
martyi'tiom,  and  I  would  not  miss  my  re« 
ward.  I  devoted  myself  to  her  educa- 
tion, so  far  as  my  numerous  avocations 
allowed,  for  I  was  scrupulous  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  duties  of  my  station,  and 
in  any  which  my  husband  would  suffer  me 
still  to  perform  for  him.  I  strove  with 
intense  anxiety  to  make  her  attractive  to 
her  father,  and  to  cultivate  her  affection 
and  esteem  for  him.  That  he  loved  her 
passionately,  I  knew,  but,  as  was  his 
wont,  he  manifested  the  feeling  but  little ; 
perhaps  in  this  case  he  was  checked  by 
her  inevitable  preference  for  her  mother, 
or  by  the  difficulty  of  ever  having  her  to 
himself  To  mo,  she  was  the  one  solace 
and  spur  of  existence,  and  life  began  to 
brighten  when,  resigned  to  suffer  myself, 
I  dreamed  and  planned  her  future. 

Thus,  more  than  a  year  passed  on  mo 
notonously ;  fruitlessly,  so  far  as  I  oould 
see,  for  my  husband  was  as  far  off  from 
me  as  ever.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  hoped 
I  had  extorted  some  portion  of  respect 
from  him  by  the  sustained  performance 
of  my  routine  of  duty,  but  his  heart  seem- 
ed turned  to  stone.     . 

At  last  the  gloomy  depth  was  stirred. 
O  God !  I  had  prayed  for  the  movement 
of  the  healing  angel's  wing,  not  for  a 
stroke  of  judgment 

One  evening  daring  the  session,  I  was 
sitting  up  awaiting  his  return  from  the 
House.  I  was  not  acoostomed  to  do  so, 
but  on  this  occasion,  I  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  result  of  tho  night's  de- 
bate, and  added  to  that,  I  was  nnesi<r 
about  Florry,  who  had  been  slightly  ailissc 
all  day,  and  seemed  increasingly  rcstle<« 
as  the  evening  advanced.  When  he  came 
in,  he  looked  surprised  to  see  me  apt,  for 
it  was  already  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the 
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morning,  and  I  could  see  that  he  seemed 
wearied  and  annoyed. 

"  You  are  anxious,  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
**  for  the  news  I  bring  ?  Well,  the  minis- 
ters are  thrown  out," 

I  knew  he,  and  indeed,  the  country  in 
gducral,  had  been  quite  unprepared  for 
snch  a  ri'snlt,  and  that  personally  it  was 
a  severe  mortification  to  him.  As  I 
invohintarily  looked  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  earnest  concern  I  liardly  ven- 
tured to  express^  I  saw  his  face  soften. 
Perhaps  in  that  moment  of  vexation,  he 
yeanied  for  the  sympathy  of  old.  Should 
I  dare  to  risk  another  appeal  ? 

"  Malcolm,"  I  said  ;  but  at  the  now  un- 
familiar name,  his  brow  clouded  again, 
and  I  finislied  my  speech  with  some  meas- 
ured expressions  of  regret.  I  knew  I 
should  damage  my  cause  if  I  wore  to  at- 
tempt to  press  into  my  service  a  momen- 
tary weakness  he  was  ashamed  to  feel.  I 
could  not,  however,  comm  md  my  feelings 
sufficiently  to  speak  of  Florry,  and  after 
leaving  him,  I  new  up  stairs  to  my  child's 
room,  and  putting  down  my  candle,  sunk 
on  my  knees  by  her  bedside.  Oh  !  how 
my  heart  ached !  I  felt  this  life  was  kill- 
ing me,  and  that  one  of  my  moments  of 
abandonment  was  come.  Before,  howev- 
er, I  gave  full  vent  to  my  tears,  I  paused 
midway,  as  it  were,  to  look  at  Florry,  and 
that  look  dried  them  up.  I  felt  my  cheek 
blanch,  my  eyes  start ;  I  felt — who  has 
not  felt  it? — a  premonitory  horror  chill 
ray  blood.  I  had  left  her  pale  and  restless 
an  hour  before,  now  her  face  was  tinged 
with  a  crimson  heat,  her  lips  dry  and 
parted,  and  she  was  moaning  heavily.  I 
touched  her  burning  hand,  her  burning 
brow,  and  the  shadow  of  that  awful  ca- 
lamity seemed  to  fall  before  me.  I  did 
not  moan,  I  did  not  even  appeal ;  despair 
straitened  my  heart. 

Mr.  Anstruther  I  knew  was  still  up.  I 
went  dow*n-stairs  with  a  strange  quietness, 
and  reentered  the  room» 

*'  I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  you,"  I  said, 
and  my  own  voice  had  a  strange  sound  to 
me,  "but  Florry  is  not  welL  She  has 
been  ailing  all  day,  but  her  appearance 
now  frightens  me.  Will  you  send  some 
one  for  a  physician  at  once  ?" 

I  waited  for  no  reply,  but  went  back  to 
the  room.  The  fire  in  the  grate  was  laid, 
but  not  lighted  ;  I  kindled  it.  I  changed 
ray  evening-dress  for  a  morning-gown, 
doing  all  mechanically,  as  if  under  a  spell 
I  coald  not  resist,    'f  hen  I  sat  down  by 


the  bed-side  to  watch  my  child  and  await 
the  doctor.  I  seemed  to  hold  all  my  fac- 
ulties in  suspense ;  no  tear  must  blind  my 
eye,  no  tremor  unnerve  my  hand,  until 
this  agony  had  reached  its  crisis :  then  let 
life  and  hope  go  out  together. 

My  husband  and  the  doctor  came  in  after 
what  seemed  to  me  an  intolerable  inter- 
val, but  at  first  I  only  saw  but  one.  Who 
knows  not  in  such  cases  how  the  very  soul 
seems  hanging  on  the  physician's  first 
glance,  drinking  life  or  death  from  it  ?  I 
drank  deati).  The  Pteady  professional 
gaze  did  not  deceive  me,  but  the  stroke 
was  beyond  my  taxed  endurance,  and  I 
fell  senseless  on  the  fioor. 

Thak  God,  it  was  but  a  brief  weakness. 
For  the  few  days  that  that  sweet  life  was 
left  to  me,  I  held  my  post  unconscious  of 
fatigue,  enabled  to  comfort  and  sustain, 
and  even  smile  upon  my  darling  through 
her  brief  struggle  with  death.  God  bow- 
ed my  stubborn  heart  and  strengthened 
me  with  the  might  of  submission.  I 
seemed,  in  the  strong  light  of  this  fiery 
trial,  to  see  the  past  more  clearly,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  X  had  not  humbled  my- 
self sufficiently  under  the  chastisement  of 
my  own  sin. 

It  was  midnight  when  she  died.  I  was 
holding  her  in  my  arms,  hushed  and  grief- 
stricken,  when  I  saw  that  unspeakable 
change  pass  over  the  sweet  face  which 
tells  the  sinking  heart  the  awful  hour  is 
come.  Her  laboring  breath  fluttered  on 
my  cheek,  the  look  of  love  that  still  ling- 
ered in  the  glazing  eyes  fixed  upon  my 
face  died  out,  and  I  was  childless. 

My  husband  was  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  watching  the  scene  with  an 
agony  all  the  keener  that  he  sufiTered  no 
expression  of  it  to  escape,  but  as  the  last 
faint  struggle  ceased,  and  the  baby-head 
fell  prone  upon  my  breast,  I  saw  the  strong 
frame  quiver,  and  drops  of  perspiration 
start  upon  his  forehead. 

"  God  forgive  me,"  he  said  in  a  stifled 
whisper,  *'  for  every  harsh  word  spoken  to 
that  angel  child  !"  Then  as  his  eyes  fell, 
as  if  involuntarily,  upon  me,  the  expres- 
sion of  stern  anguish  softened  for  a  mo- 
ment to  one  of  pitying  tenderness.  "  Poor 
Ellinor  I — poor  mother  I"  he  added,  "  you 
think  me  a  hard  man,  but  God  is  my  wit- 
ness, I  would  have  saved  you  that  little 
life  at  the  cost  of  my  own." 

"  It  would  have  been  but  a  cruel  com- 
promise," I  answered  ;  "  and  yet — 0  my 
darling !  how  I  have  loved  youl" 
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My  husband  had  turned  away  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  to  pace  the  room,  but  at  the 
sound  of  my  cry  of  irrepressible  anguish, 
he  came  back  hastily  to  the  bedside,  and 
bending  over  me,  tried  to  separate  me 
gently  from  the  dead  child  in  my  arms. 

As  I  felt  the  touch  of  his  hand,  his 
breath  upon  my  cheek,  caressing,  warm 
as  of  old,  it  recalled,  even  in  that  moment 
of  supreme  bereavement,  the  passionate 
yearning  of  my  heart,  and  yielding  to  the 
uncontrollable  impulse,  threw  my  arms 
round  his  neck. 

"  Only  ffive  me  back  what  is  in  your 
power,"  r  cried — "  give  me  back  your 
love  and  trust — our  old  happiness,  Mal- 
colm, and  even  the  death  of  oar  child  will 
not  seem  too  hard  a  sacrifice  I" 

There  was  a  moments  breathless  pause, 
then  he  raised  me  in  his  arms,  and  strain- 
ed me  to  his  heart  in  a  close,  vehement 
embrace. 


''  God  forgive  me,''  he  said,  *^  for  what 
I  have  made  you  suffer!  If  your  love  has 
survived  my  long  intolerance,  I  may  well 
trust  you,  Ellinor.  If  I  have  the  power 
left  to  comfort  yon,  be  to  me  again  all, 
and  more  than  all  that  I  remember  in  the 
sweet  past.  A  hundred  times  during  thn 
last  few  melancholy  days  have  I  been  on 
the  point  of  confessing  my  injustice,  and 
entreating  your  forgiveness ;  only  it  seem- 
ed to  me  a  mean  thmg  to  take  advaotago 
of  the  softness  of  soitow.  Life  is  nol 
bearable  without  yon,  Ellinor ;  only  satis 
fy  me  once  more  that  I  have  not  worn  out 
your  heart-rthat  it  is  not  magnanimity, 
but  love." 

I  did  satisfy  him.  We  began  hence- 
forth a  new  life,  chastened,  indeed,  by  the 
shadow  of  a  little  grave,  but  a  life,  I  trust, 
humbler  and  more  blessed  than  the  old 
past  had  been. 


SKETCH      OF      CHARLEMAGNE. 


Ahono  the  many  distinguished  per- 
sonages whose  portraits  have  been  en- 
graved to  embellish  and  add  interest  to 
The  Eclectic  in  years  past,  we  have  sel- 
dom gone  far  back  in  the  ranks  of  re- 
nowned men  to  select  a  face.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  we  look  back  over  the  wide  his- 
tone  plains  and  mountains  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  and  behold  the  name  and 
form  and  character  of  Charlemagne,  the 
monarch  emperor,  towering  up  in  colossal 
grandeur,  high  above  all  his  compeers, 
like  the  pyramid  of  the  Egyptian  Cyclops. 
We  have  thought  to  give  his  face  and 
form  an  artistic  resurrection,  to  gratify 
our  readers,  in  looking  upon  an  ancient 
man  and  monarch,  who  wielded  mighty 
armies  and  swayed  the  scepter  of  king- 
doms, and  who  created  for  himself  a  his- 
toric fame,  as  lasting  as  the  annals  of 
time.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  wide 
personal  and  family  interest  in  the  his- 
toric renown  of  Charlemagne,  whose 
lineal  descendants  have  acted  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  current  of  events  as  the 
broad  stream  of  time  has  flowed  down 


from  the  days  of  this  great  ancestor  to 
the  present  time.  His  blood  still  flows  in 
living  veins,  in  many  human  forms  at  the 
present  day,  in  our  cities  and  over  our 
land,  well  known  for  their  talents,  charac- 
ter, patriotic  and  Christian  virtqes^  and 
the  genial  influence  they  have  exerte^l 
upon  the  age  in  which  they  live.  We  re- 
cord this  as  among  the  motives  whicb 
have  led  us  to  travel  so  far  baok  along 
the  ti'ack  of  ages  to  And  a  portrait-flioe  to 
embellish  our  present  namber.  We  re- 
cord also  some  personal  annals  in  the  his- 
tory of  Charlemagne,  to  add  interest  to 
our  reader  in  a  man  who  lived  more  than 
a  thousand  years  ago.  If  he  was  among 
the  living  now,  he  would  be  the  most 
famed  of  human  antiquities,  and  only  a 
few  years  older  than  that  oldest  of  andeDi 
patriarchs,  Methuselah. 

In  looking  at  the  personal  character 
and  position  of  Charlemagne,  as  be  ap 
pears  in  the  historic  aspect  of  the  age  iu 
which  he  lived,  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
that  there  is  something  iodescribtbly 
grand  in  the  figure  of  many  of  the  bar- 
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baric  chiefs  —  Alariks,  Ataulfs,  Theodo* 
riks,  and  Enrika — veho  succeeded  to  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and,  in  their  wild, 
heroic  way,  endeavored  to  raise  a  fabric 
of  state  on  the  ruins  of  the  andent  em- 
pire. But  none  of  those  figures  is  so  im- 
posing and  majestic  as  that  of  Charle- 
magne, tlie  son  of  Pippin,  whose  name  for 
the  first  and  only  time  in  history,  the  ad- 
miration of  mankind  has  indissolubly 
blended  with  the  title  of  Great.  By  the 
peculiarity  of  his  position  in  respect  to  an- 
cient and  modern  times — ^by  the  extraor- 
dinary length  of  his  reign,  by  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  transactions  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  by  the  extent  and 
splendor  of  his  conquests,  by  his  signal 
services  to  the  Church,  and  by  the  grand- 
eur of  his  pei*sonal  qualities— he  impressed 
himself  so  profoundly  upon  the  character 
of  his  time<(,  that  he  stands  almost  alone 
and  apart  in  the  annals  of  £urope.  For 
nearly  a  thousand  years  before  him,  or 
since  the  days  of  Julius  Csesar,  no  mon- 
arch had  won  so  anivei*8al  and  brilliant  a 
renown ;  and  for  nearly  a  thousand  years 
after  him,  or  until  the  days  of  Charles  V. 
of  Germany,  no  monarch  attained  any 
thing  like  an  equal  dominion.  A  link  be- 
tween the  old  and  new,  he  revived  the 
Empire  of  the  West,  with  a  degree  of 
glory  that  it  had  only  enjoyed  in  its 
prime;  while,  ^  the  same  lime,  the  mod- 
ern history  of  every  continental  nation 
was  made  to  begin  with  him.  Germany 
claims  him  as  one  of  her  most  illustrious 
sons ;  France,  as  her  noblest  king ;  Italy, 
as  her  chosen  emperor ;  and  the  Church, 
as  her  most  prodigal  benefactor  and  wor- 
thy saint.  We  quote  from  Parke  God- 
win's iristory  of  Gaul.  All  the  institu- 
tions of  the  middle  ages — political,  literary, 
scientific,  and  ecclesiastical^lelighted  to 
trace  their  traditionary  origins  to  his 
hand:  he  was  considered  the  source  of 
the  peerage,  the  inspirer  of  chivalry,  the 
founder  of  the  universities,  and  the  en- 
dower  of  the  churches;  and  the  genius 
of  romance,  kindling  its  fantastic  torches 
at  the  ilame  of  his  deeds,  lighted  up  a 
new  and  marvelous  world  about  mm, 
filled  with  wonderful  adventures  and  he- 
roic forms.  Thus,  by  a  double  immor- 
tality, the  one  the  deliberate  award  of 
liiblory,  and  the  other  the  prodigal  gift 
of  fiction,  he  claims  the  study  of  man- 
kind. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
youth  and  edacation  of  this  colossal  indi- 


viduality ;  bnt  his  younger  days,  like  the 
beginnings  of  nations  and  races,  are  vailed 
in  darkness.  Elnhard,  his  secretary  and 
friend,  who  wrote  his  life  and  the  anna's 
of  his  age,  confesses  ignorance  of  his  ear- 
ly years,  and  no  one  else  has  been  able  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  He  was  born 
either  at  Aachen  or  Ingelheim,  about  the 
year  742 ;  yet  his  name  is  mentioned  but 
twice  before  he  assumed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, once  at  the  reception  given  by 
his  father  to  Pope  Stephen  II.,  and  once 
as  a  witness  in  the  Aquitanian  campaigns. 
By  these  incidents,  it  is  rendered  certain 
that  he  was  early  accustomed  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  palace  and  to  the  martial  exer- 
cises of  the  Franks.  At  the  same  time, 
the  long  intimacy  of  Pippin  with  the 
great  prelates  of  the  day,  who  were 
many  of  them  men  of  learning,  makes  it 
probable  that  he  acquired  from  them 
whatever  culture  they  could  impart.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  his  mother  Bertrada, 
or  Bertha,  a  woman  of  energetic  charac- 
ter and  strong  affections,  watched  over 
the  development  of  his  moral  and  reli- 
gious nature,  exposed  to  so  many  dangers 
both  in  the  army  and  the  court. 

In  ascending  his  throne,  Karl  found  the 
cardinal  points  of  his  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  laid  down  for  him  by  the  three 
great  men,  his  ancestors,  whose  large  ca- 
pacities and  splendid  achievements  had 
slowly  built  up  the  power  of  their  house. 
Those  points  were  the  maintenance  of 
that  Germanic  constitution  of  society 
which  had  rendered  the  advances  of  the 
Austrasians  into  Gaul  almost  a  second 
Germanio  invasion  ;  to  anticipate,  instead 
of  awaiting,  the  inroads  of  surrounding 
barbarism,  so  as  to  extinguish  it  on  its 
own  hearth  ;  and  to  cultivate  and  extend 
alliances  with  all  peacefully  disposed  na- 
tions, and  particularly  with  the  great 
spiritual  potentate  who  controlled  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Church.  Charlemagne's  first 
civic  act  was  to  preside  at  the  Council  of 
Rouen,  which  renewed  the  canons  against 
unworthy  priests ;  and  in  his  first  capitu- 
lar he  entitled  himself  ''King  by  the 
grace  of  God,  a  devout  defender  of  the 
Holy  Church,  and  ally  in  all  things  {adju- 
tor)  of  the  apostolic  see."  War,  how- 
ever, almost  immediately  diverted  him 
from  civic  labors,  showing  that  he  was  an 
Austrasian  as  well  as  a  churchman,  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  his  fathers.  Scarcely  had  the 
oouQcil  closed,  when  he  was  compelled 
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to  summon  a  mall  of  warriors  to  consider 
the  state  of  Aquitain,  agitated  by  new 
troubles. 

This  illustrious  monarch,  the  restorer 
of  order  and  obedience  in  a  state  of  socie- 
ty when  only  the  most  commanding  tal- 
ents and  heroic  steadfastness  of  purpose 
could  have  availed  him  in  a  struggle 
against  anarcliy  and  ignorance  in  their 
worst  forms,  was  the  grandson  of  Charles- 
Martel,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  lived 
742-814,  master  of  an  empire  which  em- 
braced all  France,  a  part  of  Spain,  more 
than  half  of  Italy,  and  nearly  all  Germany. 
To  feel  his  greatness  adequately  it  must 
be  remembered  that  all  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  social  order  had  been  ovei^ 
thrown  with  the  colossal  Roman  power, 
and  that  the  whole  civilized  world  was 
covered  with  its  ruins  and  infested  with 
its  crimes.  The  ancient  seat  of  empire 
was  divided  among  a  score  of  petty  ty- 
rants; the  Saracens  had  overrun  Spain 
and  threatened  the  farther  west;  the 
northern  kingdoms  were  only  known  as 
the  cradle  of  adventurous  armies,  whose 
leaders  in  after-years  organized  the  feudal 
governments  of  Europe ;  Russia  did  not 
even  exist ;  and  England  was  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  confusion  of  the  Heptarchy. 
Some  two  centuries  before,  607-511, 
Clovis  had  founded  the  Frankish  monar- 
chy  and  established  himself  at  Paris,  but 
his  power  was  that  of  an  absolute  military 
chief,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of 
phantom-kings,  whoso  action  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  barbarous 
fermentation  proceeding  around  them. 
At  length,  Pepin-Heristal  and  his  son 
Charles-Martel,  slowly  paved  the  way  for 
a  new  authority,  the  former  by  familiariz- 
ing men's  minds  with  justice  and  good- 
ness in  the  sovereign,  and  the  latter  by 
his  heroic  resistance  of  the  Saracens,  and 
the  promise  of  an  irresistible  power  in  the 
government.  The  successes  of  Charle- 
magne were  the  natural  issue  of  these  cir- 
cumstances under  the  command  of  his 
ambition  and  vast  genius,  favored  by  the 
compliance  of  the  popes ;  who  were  will- 
ing to  encourage  a  Christian  protectorate 
in  the  west  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  east- 
ern empire  of  Irene,  and  the  dreaded 
power  of  Haroun-alRaschid,  A  cata- 
logue of  the  principal  events  and  dates  is 
all  that  we  can  give  in  the  space  to  which 
we  are  limited.  In  768  Charles  succeeded 
to  the  government  conjointly  with  his 
brother  Carloman  ;  and  on  the  death  of 


the  latter  in  771,  became  sole  master  of 
France  by  wisely  refusing  to  divide  the 
authority  vnih  his  nephews.  In  770  he 
subdued  the  revolt  of  Aquitain.  In  772 
he  marched  against  the  still  idolatrous 
Saxons,  and  commenced  a  conflict  whidi 
he  maintained  for  upward  of  thirty  years. 
In  773  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  was 
shortly  crowned  King  of  Lombardy,  and 
acknowledged  suzerain  of  Italy  by  the 
Pope,  with  the  right  of  confirming  the 
papal  elections.  In  778  he  carried  his 
arms  into  Spain,  and  pursued  bis  vic- 
torious career  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  but  was 
surprised  on  his  retuni  in  the  pass  of 
Ronces%'allos,  where  many  of  his  knights 
perished,  and  among  the  rest  Orlando  or 
Roland,  his  nephew,  the  hero  of  Ariosto, 
In  780  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  his  youngest 
son,  was  crowned  by  the  pope  Ivinir  of 
Aquitain,  and  Pepin,  his  second  son,  King 
of  Lombardy,  both  at  Rome.  Between 
780  and  782  he  visited  a  terrible  retribu- 
tion upon  the  Saxons,  and  compelled  their 
chief  to  accept  Christian  baptism.  To- 
ward 790  we  hnd  him  establishing  semi- 
naries of  learning,  and  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
clergy,  the  most  of  whom  had  hitherto 
known  little  but  the  Lord's  prayer ;  be- 
sides engaging  in  projects  for  the  acceler- 
ation of  commerce,  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  and  tbe  promotion  of 
science.  Before  the  end  of  the  ccDliirv 
he  had  invaded  Pannooia,  and  extended 
his  dominions  in  this  direction  to  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia  and  the  Raab.  In 
800  he  was  crowned  at  Rome  emperor  of 
the  west ;  and  in  803  was  negotiating  a 
union  with  Irene  in  order  to  consolidate 
the  eastern  and  western  empires,  when 
the  empress  was  dethroned  and  exiled  by 
Nicephorus.  From  this  period  to  hii 
death,  which  took  place  at  Aix-la-Chs- 
pelle,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  ago, 
and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  reign,  he  >ras 
engaged  in  fortifying  the  coasts  of  Franco 
against  the  Northmen,  and  various  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  security  and  the  proa- 
perity  of  the  empire,  including  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  succession.  In  person  and 
manners  Charlemagne  was  the  perfection 
of  simplicity,  modesty,  frugality,  and  m  a 
word,  of  true  greatness;  he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  a  good  fiuher,  a  tender  husbin*!, 
and  a  generous  f\*iend.  He  was  indefoti- 
gable  in  all  the  duties  of  goveniment,  nnd 
whether  in  the  camp  or  the  court,  had 
fixed  houra  for  study,  in  which  he  tool 
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care  to  engage  his  courtiers  by  forming 
them  into  an  academy.  "For  shame!" 
he  exclaimed,  to  one  who  came  before 
biiu  attired  more  elegantly  than  the  occa- 
sion demanded,  *^  dress  youi'self  like  a 
man  ;  and  if  you  would  be  distinguished, 
let  it  be  by  your  merits,  not  by  your  gar- 
ments." His  nearest  friend  and  com- 
panion was  the  illustrious  Alcuyn,  and  his 
ilmie  was  so  widely  spread  that  the  only 
man,  perhaps,  of  kindred  genius  in  that 
age,  the  great  caliph,  Haroun-al  Raschid, 
courted  his  good  will,  and  complimented 
him  by  an  embassage  bearing  presents. 
Before  his  death  he  confirmed  the  sueccs- 
sion  ia  the  person  of  his  sou  Louis,  by  an 
august  ceremony.  Placing  the  imperial 
crown  upon  the  altar,  he  ordered  Louis 
to  take  it  with  his  own  hands,  that  he 
might  understand  he  wore  it  in  his  own 
nght,  under  no  authority  but  that  of 
God.  Perhaps  we  can  not  conclude  bet- 
ter by  way  of  further  illustrating  the 
character  of  Charleroamie  than  with  his 
words  of  advice  to  this  prince :  "  Love 
your  people  as  your  chilarcn,"  said  he, 
^^  choose  your  magistrates  and  governors 
from  those  whose  belief  in  God  will  pre- 
serve them  from  corruption,  and  see  that 
your  own  life  be  blameless." 

Charlemagne  was  born  in  the  palace  of 
the  Frankish  kings  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
742,  and  died  there  in  814.  He  was 
entombed  in  the  mausoleum,  Chapclle, 
which  he  had  erected  for  the  purpose  as 
his  burial-place.  He  caused  it  to  be 
erected  in  the  form  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  at  Jerusalem.  It  was 
consecrated  by  Pope  Leo  HL  with  great 
splendor.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
archbishops  and  bishops  were  present. 
The  tomb  in  \rhich  once  reposed  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  this  monarch,  is  still  to  be 
seen,  covered  with  a  large  slab  of  marble 
under  the  center  of  the  dome,  which  we 


visited  a  few  summers  ago.  After  his 
death  his  body  was  placed  in  the  mauso- 
leum, on  his  throne,  as  if  alive,  clothed  in 
imperial  robes,  holding  the  scepter  in  his 
hand,  with  the  crown  upon  his  head  and 
his  sword  by  his  side,  while  the  pilgrim's 
pouch  which  he  wore  when  living,  was  at- 
tacl)ed  to  his  girdle.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-three  years  after  bis  death,  the 
tomb  was  opened,  and  all  these  imperial 
paraphernalia  were  found  upon  the  mon- 
arch well  preserved.  The  marble  chair- 
throne  is  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  crown 
and  robes  may  be  seen  at  .Vienna.  The 
skull  of  Charlemagne  is  still  preserved  in 
a  silver  case.  The  rest  of  the  bones  were 
discovered  carefully  preserved  in  a  chest, 
and  examined  in  1847.  The  following 
notice  appeared  in  a  foreign  paper  a  few 
weeks  since,  under  the  head  of  The  Tories 
of  Charlemagne:  An  inspection  of  the 
bones  of  Charlemagne  toolc  place  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  the  other  day.  The  remains 
were  found  in  excellent  preservation. 
Careful  photographs  were  taken  of  the 
wrappers  in  which  the  remains  of  Charle- 
magne had  rested  for  so  many  centuries ; 
they  were  of  a  beautiful  silken  tissue. 
The  larger  wrapper,  rich  in  color  and  de- 
sign, was  recognized  as  one  of  those 
drapa  de  lit  which  were  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Provencal  troubadors,  as 
well  as  by  the  contemporary  German 
Minnesangers,  as  PaUia  tranamarina^  P. 
Saraeeniccu  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  product 
of  industry  of  the  Sicilian  Saracens  from 
the  twelfth  century.  The  second  smaller 
wrapper,  of  a  beautifully  preserved  purple 
color,  has  been  traced  to  Byzantine  indus- 
try ;  the  Greek  inscriptions  woven  into 
the  silk  texture  make  it  probable  that 
the  stuff  was  manufactured  m  the  imperial 
gymnasium  at  Byzantium,  in  the  tenth 
century. 


Feats  of  the  Rsiudeer. — At  the  palace  of  Droth- 
ingbolra,  in  Sweden,  there  is  a  portrait  of  arei  ideer, 
Tihlch  is  repreionted,  on  an  occasion  of  emergency, 
to  have  drawn  an  officer  with  important  dispatches 
the  incredible  distance  of  SOO  English  miles  in  for- 
ty-eight hours.  The  event  is  stated  to  have  happen- 
f  d  is  1669,  and  tradition  adds  that  the  deer  dropped 
down  lifeless  on  its  arrival.  M.  Fictel,  a  Frendbi 
astronomer,  made  some  experiments  in  the  year 


1769,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  speed  of  the  reindeer 
when  exerted  to  the  fUll,  for  a  short  distance.  Of 
three  deer  joked  to  light  sledges,  the  first  perform- 
ed three  thousand  and  eightj-nine  feet  eight  inches 
in  two  minutes — ^that  is,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  nine- 
teen miles  an  hour :  the  second  did  the  same  dis- 
tance in  three  minutes,  and  the  third  in  three  min- 
utes twenty-six  seconds. — Oa$telV9  Popular  Natural 
Higtori/. 
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Appliton's  New  AimioAN  Ctclopedia  ofGskxkal 
Knowljedoi.  Edited  by  George  Ripley  and 
Charles  A.  Dana.  Vol.  XII.  Mozambique — Parr. 
New- York :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1861.  Pages 
788,  with  a  copious  index. 

We  have  received  from  the  enterprising  publishers 
Vol  XII.  of  this  great  American  Dictionary  of  gene- 
ral knowledge.  To  indicate  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  single  volume,  we  have  only  to  Bay  that  the 
number  of  topics  in  Uie  index  amounts  to  more  tlian 
thirteen  hundred.  In  these  are  comprised  the 
names  of  persons  and  places  of  renown,  biographical 
sketches,  countries,  kingdoms,  cities,  rivers,  lakes, 
people,  science,  ete.,  etc.,  which  begin  with  the  let- 
ters Mo.  to  Parr  inclusive.  Under  these  varied  terms 
and  topics  are  foimd  full  statements  axid  records  and 
explanations  which  inform  the  re&der  oonoerning 
them,  and  Impart  the  desired  knowledge  sought  for. 
We  have  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
successive  volumes  of  this  Work  as  they  have  ap- 
peared from  the  press  of  the  Appletons,  and  are 
bound  injustice  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  and  to 
the  talents,  research,  and  industry  of  the  editors, 
most  cordially  to  commend  the  work  to  the  liberal 
patronage  of  the  public. 

J.  B.  LippiNcoTT  ft  Co.  have  sent  ns  a  neatly  ex- 
ecuted volume  just  published  by  them.  United 
States  Tactigs  (by  authority)  for  the  instructioo, 
exercise,  and  maneuvers  of  the  United  States  Infant- 
ry, including  Infantry  of  the  Line,  Light  Infantry, 
and  Riflemen,  prepared  under  the  directions  of  the 
War  Department,  and  authorized  and  adopted  by 
hs  Secretary  of  War,  Hay  1,  1861,  containing  the 
school  of  the  soldier,  the  school  of  the  company,  in- 
Btructions  for  skirmishers,  the  general  calls,  the  class 
for  skirmishers,  and  the  school  of  the  battalion,  in- 
cluding the  articles  of  war  and  a  dictionary  of  milita- 
ry term&  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  LippincoU  k  Co. 
1861     Pt^esiSO. 

This  book  is  a  very  able,  thorough,  and  timely 
publication,  and  the  United  States  Government 
might  well  purchase  five  or  ten  thousand  copies  for 
distribution  and  immediate  use  among  all  the  com- 
panies and  regiments  of  the  army,  and  would  be  a 
good  investment.  A  thorough  study  of  the  book 
would  make  the  men  intelligent  soldiers,  and  the  of- 
ficers more  accomplished  and  successful  in  the  great 
business  of  war  and  battleai 

In  the  MemoriaU  of  the  Chauneye^  a  remarkable 
and  curious  volume  of  some  800  pages,  by  Professor 
Fowler  of  Amherst  College,  the  family  lineage  is 
carefully  traced  down  from  Charlemagne  to  the  pres^ 
ent  time,  a  period  of  one  thousand  and  forty-seven 
years.  The  living  descendants  of  the  great  Empe- 
ror are  among  our  most  respected  and  intell^ent 
citizens,  filling  high  stations  of  influence  in  past 
years  and  till  now.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note 
down  the  regular  succession  of  names  and  place 
through  the  whole  series,  but  our  limits  hardly  per- 
mit    The  seventh  descendant  from  Charlemagne, 


was  Chauncy  de  Channcy,  a  nobleman  of  Fnmce, 
who  came  over  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror. The  Chauncy  family  filled  important  places 
in  the  history  of  England  for  many  years,  under  her 
monarchs,  till  the  thirteenth  descendant  of  this 
Norman  nobleman,  Charles  Chauncy,  landed  at 
Plymouth,  New-England,  and  became  the  second 
Preffident  of  Harvard  College.  Prom  him  have  de- 
scended all  the  Chauncys  of  this  country,  among 
whom  were  the  late  Charles  and  Elihu  Chauncy  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  present  Nathaniel  Channcr 
Ssq^  of  the  same  city,  and  William  Chaaiioy,  Esq.,  o( 
New- York,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society,  and  others  of  the  same  hon- 
ored name  still  living.  The  lateral  branches  of  this 
renowned  family  under  other  names  are  many  ud 
highly  honored  over  the  lantl.  Thus  like  an  expind- 
ing  gulf^stream  along  the  broad  ocean  of  humaiu- 
ty,  has  this  remarkable  family  race  ran  down  through 
a  thousand  and  forty-seven  years  since  the  death  of 
its  great  founder,  Charlemagne,  in  814,  and  forms 
a  curious  historic  duipter  in  our  common  humanHr. 

CoNonEBS  Hau.,  Sxratoga,— We  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  especially  those  who,  for 
health  or  relaxation  from  the  cares  and  duties  of 
bufflness  life,  may  have  occasion  to  visit  Saratoga 
this  summer,  to  the  card  and  statement  of  the 
Messrs.  Hathom  k  MoMicbael,  the  attentive  and 
enterprising  proprietors  and  conductors  of  Coogms 
Hall.  Very  much  of  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  a 
summer  sojourn  at  a  watering-place  depends  upon 
the  surroundings  and  internal  arrangements  of  a 
hotel  where  laige  numbers  are  convened  as  one 
great  family,  sitting  at  the  fiame  range  of  tables  in 
the  dining-room,  and  interchanging  civilities  and 
courtesies  in  spacious  and  pleasant  parlorsL  We 
have  been  familiar  with  Saratoga  and  with  CongreM 
Hall  for  many  years.  We  have  observed  the  kind- 
ness and  attention  to  the  comfort  and  wants  of  their 
guests,  which  uniformly  oluuracteriae  the  proprietors 
of  Congress  Hall,  on  the  arrival  of  strangers,  and 
their  efforts  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  who 
seek  a  sojourn  at  the  Hall.  Under  the  care  of 
Messrs.  Hathom  k  McMidiael,  we  are  ante,  beik 
from  observation  and  experience,  thnt  Tisitoia  will 
find,  in  personal  comfort,  a  pleasant  hon>e,  and 
agreeable  and  intelligent  society — all  that  they  caa 
reasonably  ask  or  expect. 

Grovxr  ano  Bakba's  SiwiKG-MAGBiNn. — ^In  all 
human  families  of  note,  some  one  member  la  often- 
times distinguished  for  talents,  capacity,  and  ele- 
ments of  character  above  all  the  othera  The  same 
is  true  in  the  great  fiimily  of  sewing-inadiiBeiL 
There  is  a  variety  of  qualities,  of  usefulness,  and 
goodness  in  them,  all  wMch  entitle  them  to  a  name 
and  a  place  in  this  oelebratcd  family,  fiat  the  place 
of  preeminent  distinction  and  high  perfection  io  Um 
achievements  of  sewing,  belongs  emphatkally  to 
GROVEB  L  BAKER'S  cBLnnAixo  koxsxuw  favi* 
LT  Sewimo-Magidmss. 

1,  They  have  passed  the  grand  ordeal  of  puUtf 
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trial  and  test  of  their  yalue,  and  have  come  off  vic- 
iorious  in  the  race  of  fame. 

2.  They  are  noiseless  and  swift  in  their  operations, 
like  some  of  the  most  useful  elements  in  nature. 

3.  *  It  has  the  essential  qualities  of  strength,  uni- 
formitj  in  stitching,  and  elastidty,  which  combines 
all  that  is  required. 

4.  This  machine  executes  a  beautiful  seam  which 
will  not  rip  or  unravel  in  the  wear  of  time. 

5.  It?  management  and  maniputation  is  simple, 
easy,  noiseless,  supplies  its  own  wants  from  the  spools 
from  the  merchants  counter,  fastens  its  own  thread, 
and  is  endowed  with  as  much  active  intelligence  as 
could  be  expected  of  such  a  wonder-working  ma- 
chine. 

6.  GroTer  k  Baker^s  machine  is  a  growing  favor- 
ite in  all  families  where  it  is  tried.  It  does  not  rex 
and  ruffle  the  temper  by  getting  out  of  order,  but, 
performs  all  the  work  required  of  it,  so  noiselessly, 
nearly,  beautifully,  perfectly,  that  it  stimulates  to 
amiable  feelings  towards  Messrs  Grover  &  Baker  as 
large  benefactors  of  every  family  which  uses  it,  and 
creates  a  debt  of  gratitude  not  soon  or  easily  dis- 
charged. Alt  this,  and  more  also,  we  learn  in  our 
own  family,  by  one  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits. 

Prtkcx  Louis  or  Hessx  Darmstadt. — ^Now  that 
the  second  of  the  royal  daughters  of  England  is 
about  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  a  foreign  prince,  it 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  have  a 
short  account  of  the  ancestry  and  antecedents  of  her 
mnjesty^s  new  son-in  law,  in  order  that  they  may 
know  something  of  the  family  among  whom  the 
Princes  Alice  is  so  soon  to  be  received  as  a  daugh- 
ter. The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  is  one 
of  the  lessor  German  States,  which  gener&lly  adhere 
in  their  policy  to  the  interests  of  Austria  and  Bava* 
ria.  The  original  territory  of  Hesse,  now  divided 
between  Hesse  Cassel  and  Hesse  Darmstadt^n  the 
old  classical  days  of  Tiberius  and  Germanicus  form- 
ed part  of  the  territory  of  the  Catti,  and  was  evan- 
gelized by  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  bef  »re 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  Till  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  history  of  Hesse  was 
mixed  up  with  that  of  lliuringen ;  but  in  1263  it 
was  made  independent,  and  was  assigned  by  contract 
to  Henry,  son  of  Sophia,  Duchess  of  Brabant,  who 
became  the  common  ancestor  of  its  future  Land- 
graves. At  the  death  of  Philip  I ,  about  the  time 
of  the  reformation,  it  was  subdivided  into  four  petty 
states;  but  the  representatives  of  two  becoming 
^eedily  extinct,  Hesse  proper  ultimately  settled 
down  into  two  states,  whose  main  branches  are 
flourishing  to  this  day,  under  the  names  of  Hesse 
Cassel  and  Hesse  Darmstadt.  The  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt  was  founded  by  George  I.,  young- 
est son  of  the  above-mentioned  Philip.  Its  impor- 
tance was  considerably  augmented  at  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  when  Louis  X.  effected  an  ex- 
change of  territory,  which  doubled  the  area  of  its 
dachy  and  its  population  also.  Subsequent  additions 
were  made  also  in  1806,  when  Louis  joined  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  and  on  that  occasion  Hesse 
Darmstadt  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Grand 
Duchy,  and  its  ruler  took  the  title  of  Louis  I.  In 
1816  the  Grand  Duke  joined  the  Germanic  Confede- 
ration, and  at  the  present  time  Hesse  Darmstadt 
stands  ninth  in  rank,  enjoying  thre^  votes  in  the  fiill 
council  and  one  in  the  minor  council. 

Its  territory  consists  of  two  large  portions,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  long  strip  belonging  to 
Hesse  Cassel  and  the  city  of  Frankfort,  and  extend- 


ing from  east  to  west.  It  lies  between  Prussia, 
Nassau,  Bavaria,  and  Baden,  and  contains  an  area  of 
about  3300  square  miles,  divided  into  three  provinces, 
known  as  Starkenbui*g,  Rheinhessen,  andOberhessen. 
Hesse  Darmstadt  is  partly  mountainous  and  partly 
level ;  some  portions  are  agricultural,  and  others 
rich  in  mineral  treasures;  and  as  a  whole  the  coun- 
try would  not  appear  to  be  behind  the  rest  of  its 
neighbors  in  the  manufactures  and  commerce.  In 
religion  Hesse  Darmstadt  is  mainly  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic,  though  it  contains  above  200,000  Ro- 
man Catholics.  In  1833  the  military  establishment 
of  the  grand  duchy  was  fixed  at  6288  men,  and  the 
war  establishment  at  9469 ;  the  latter  was  raised  to 
10,514  in  1865.  Its  popdatlon,  according  to  the 
census  of  1851,  was  864,314. 

The  present  reigning  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt is  Louis  III.  The  heir-presumptive  to  his  title 
is  his  next  brother.  Prince  Charles  William  Louis, 
father  of  the  affianced  husband  of  our  youthful 
princess.  Prince  Frederick  William  Louis  (the 
bridegroom  elect)  was  bom  Sept.  12,  1887,  and  is 
consequently  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age.  He  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Almanack  de  OetHa  for  the  current 
year  as  "  Capitaine  d  la  suite  an  premier  Reg.  de  la 
Garde  Pmsflenne  den/ant^  ffrano'ducale,  ei  chefdu 
regm.  dee  husearde  Ruseee  de  Kliattitsy.^^  As  the 
Grand  Duke  has  no  children,  the  Prince  must  ulti- 
mately inherit  the  sovereignty,  if  he  survives  his 
father  and  uncle.  Prince  Louis  is  nephew  of  the 
present  Empress  of  Russia,  who  is  sister  of  the 
Grand  Duke. — London  Review, 

A  oirniotrs  piece  of  ecclesiastical  furniture  recently 
found  hi  a  monastery  near  Florence,  is  about  to  be 
sold  at  the  auction  mart  in  Paris ;  it  is  what  is  called 
a  eonfeeeional  d  eurprise^  and  is  said  to  have  been 
constructed  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century. 
On  one  of  the  panels  is  a  remarkably  well-executed 
image  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  this  is  attached  a  spring, 
which  by  means  of  pressure  on  a  brass  stud,  caused 
the  panel  to  be  replaced  by  another,  which  bears  a 
frightful  figure  of  the  Evil  One,  with  horns  on  his 
head,  terribly  glaring  eyes,  and  moving  jaws  garnish- 
ed with  formidable  teeth.  At  the  same  instant  a 
horrible  noise  is  produced  by  a  pair  of  bellows  and 
some  organ-pipes,  which,  says  the  account,  com- 
pletes the  terror  the  apparition  would  cause  to  a 
credulous  sinner. 

A  VERT  LvcRT  Shot. — ^The  Journal  dee  Landee 
records  one  of  the  results  of  migratory  habits  in 
birds.  A  Medoc  farmer  and  sportsman  shot  in  1860, 
not  an  albatross,  but  a  crane  on  the  wing  sooth- 
ward.  Stored  in  its  maw  was  abundant  *'  prevent^ 
for  the  voyage,  which  on  scrutiny,  struck  the  fowler 
as  exhibiting  wheat  of  a  rather  superior  and  rare 
variety.  Sown  last  spring,  it  has  yielded  so  heavy  a 
crop  as  to  be  now  in  great  request  all  over  Gascony 
for  seed.     It  Is  called  bli  de  la  grue. 

The  Paris  MomTEvn  ANn  tbb  Marriaox  or 
THE  Princess  Alice. — ^The  writer  of  the  London 
letter  in  the  Fj^ch  official  Monitevr  remarks,  on 
the  projected  marriage  of  the  Princess  Alice :  *'  This 
is  not  the  first  connection  contracted  l^etween  the 
present  reigning  family  and  the  house  of  Hesse.  An 
aunt  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Geoi^e  III.,  married  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  Homburg,  a  petty  state  which,  at  the  death 
of  the  reigning  prince,  will  fall  to  Hesse  Darmstadt ; 
and  as  the  Empress  of  Russia  is  the  daughter  of  the 
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late  Lonia  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  HeasOf  this  alllanoe 
will  establish  very  intimate  family  relations  between 
the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  London.  It  is 
not,  consequently,  altogether  destitute  of  political 
interest." 

Nswa  OF  TUB  lilTINGSTONE  EXPEDITION. — The  Capt 
Monitor  of  the  2l8t  February  brings  us  grateful  news 
of  Dr.  Livingstone.   Mr.  Baldwin,  the  celebrated  hun- 
ter, the  second  white  man  who  has  penetrated  to  the 
Zambesi  from  the  Gape  Ck>a8t,  having,  after  an  event- 
ful and  successful   hunt,  reached  the  Mosellkarse 
country,  finding  that  his  people  refused  to  accompa- 
ny him  any  further,  left  his  wagons  there  and  start* 
ed  on  foot  with  his  gun,  compass,  a  map,  and  Dr. 
Livingstones   description,    for   the   Victoria  Falls. 
He  hit  the  river  three  miles  above  the  Falls,  and 
was  severely  cross -exanuned  by  the  natives,  who 
were  infinitely  puzzled,  first  at  seeing  him  plunge 
into  a  river  swarming  with  alligatore,  and  next  at  his 
statement  i  hat  he  had  never  seen  Dr.  Livingstone, 
whose  name  deeply  interested  them,  though  he  hod 
come  there  by  his  description  of  the  route.    On  his 
return  from  the  Falls  they  took  him  prisoner  and 
kept  him  so  for  several  days,  when,  to  his  wonder  and 
astonishment,  Dr.  Livingstone  himself  arrived,  ac- 
companied by  his  brother  Charks  and  Dr.  Kirk, 
with  a  retinue  of  seventy  Makololos,  armed  with 
double-barreled  guns.     **The  Doctor,^*  says  the 
Monitor,  quoting  the  account  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  who 
after  being  released  returned  to  the  Cape,  ^*  was  on 
his  way  to  Sekelctu,  from  Tete  to  Llnyanti,  seventy- 
six  days  on  foot  from  Tete.     The  only  animals  they 
had  with  them  were  two  donkeys,  the  use  of  which  Dr. 
Kirk  and  Mr.  C.  Livingstone  were  often  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of;  but  Dr.  Livingstone  had  footed  it 
the  whole  distance.    He  was  iu  good  health  and  ex- 
cellent fettle.*'    In  this  curious  rencontre  between 
the  two  travelers  we  have  an  interesting  trait  of  the 
docility  of  the  natives.    When  the  Doctor  used  his 
good  services  to  extricate  Mr.  Baldwin  from  durance^ 
they  gave  the  following  explanation  of  their  motives 
for  placing  him  under  arrest.     **■  This  man,"  they 
said,  "  comes  here  in  a  most  wonderful  manner,  and 
the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  jump  into  the  river, 
which  is  like  death.    Next  he  goes  to  the  Falls,  and 
attempts  to  go  where  a  monkey  would  not  dare  to 
venture.     We  were  sure  he  would  kill  himself,  and 
then  some  one  would  come  and  ask  where  he  was, 
and  they  would  not  believe  he  had  killed  himself, 
but  would  say  we  killed  him.    So  we  took  care  of 
him  as  he  was  seeking  his  death.'*     Mr.  Baldwin^ 
released  from  bondage,  remained  with  his  liberator 
for  several  days,  and  then  started  on  his  way  back 
from  the  Cape,  bringing  with  him  confirmation  of 
the  report  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ilelmore, 
his  wife,  and  three  children,  as  also  of  Mrs.  Price 
and  one  child.     Mr.  Baldwin  states  that  Dr.  Livings- 
tone told  him  he  had  penetrated  to  latitude  one  hun- 
dred and  forty^one  degrees  south,  and  discovered 
Lake  Shirwcc,  ninety  miles  long,  and  another  lake, 
which,  from  description,  must  be  more  than  three 
hundred  miles  long,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
is  a  table  mountain  twenty  miles  long ;  the  surround 
ing  country  most  salubrious,  and  good  for  cattle, 
slieep,  etc.    Bere  also  it  is  interesting  at  this  critical 
epoch  in  American  affairs  to  know  that  a  great  quan* 
tity  of  cotton  is  grown  by  the  natives.    Sugar,  coffee, 
and  all  tropical  productions  thrive,  and  a  finer  field 
for  colonization  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
We  may  look  forward  with  the  deepest  interest  to 
Dr.  Livingstone^s  own  aooount  of  these  fresh  discov- 


eries, and  to  the  time  when  they  will  be  tamed  to 
practical  use. 

Good  Company  and  Diosstiok. — All  those  ntao- 
ifold  efforts  and  stratagems  by  which  food  is  (iret 
secured,  then  prepared  by  the  elaborate  ingenuity  of 
cooks,  then  digested  by  the  elaborate  macliincry  of 
the  digestive  apparatus,  and  then  conveyed  to  various 
organs  by  the  wondrous  machinery  of  the  circula 
tion — are  set  going  to  bring  a  little  liquid  into  con ' 
tact  with  the  delicate  membrane  of  a  cell  visible 
only  under  the  magnifying  powers  of  the  micros- 
cope. Every  organ  of  the  body  is  composed  of  mil- 
lions upon  nUllions  of  these  cells,  every  one  of  which 
lives  its  separate  life,  and  must  be  separately  frd. 
To  feed  it  thousands  of  men  dig  and  plow,  sow  aod 
reap,  hunt  and  fish,  rear  cattle  and  shiaghter  them; 
thousands  act  as  mere  agents  and  carriers  of  the 
food ;  thousands  act  as  cooks ;  and  each  has  to  satisfy 
the  clamorous  demands  of  his  own  hungry  cclk 
The  simpler  plants  floating  in  water,  or  the  ample 
parasites  living  in  the  liquids  of  other  animals,  f<^ 
without  this  bother  and  this  preparation.  The  higher 
oi^ganisms  have  to  devote  their  eneigies  to  secure 
and  to  prepare  their  food,  because  their  simple  cells 
can  not  secure  it,  and  must  have  it.  In  man,  f«lf- 
indulgenoe  and  indolence  often  weaken  the  digestive 
machinery,  which  has  therefore  to  be  stimnlated  into 
activity  by  condiments,  by  flavors,  and  by  mental 
exhilaration ;  his  meal  becomes  a  banquet.  The 
stimulus  of  festal  excitement,  the  laugh  and  coo* 
vei-sation  of  a  joyous  dinner,  spur  the  lazy  organs 
of  digestion,  and  enable  men  to  master  food  which, 
if  eaten  in  solitude,  silence,  or  sorrow,  would  lie  in 
a  heavy  lump  on  the  stomach.  Eating  seems  a  sim- 
ple process,  until  a  long  experience  has  taught  us  its 
complexity.  Food  seems  a  very  simple  Uiing,  tall 
science  reveals  its  metamorphose&^-ud//  ike  iW 
limind. 

According  to  the  Manchester  Ouairdian^  England 
is  indebted  to  this  country,  through  the  operations 
of  trade  in  1860,  more  than  one  hundred  millioua  of 
dollars — a  sum  much  greater  than  has  been  geoerelly 
supposed.  It  adds:  ** America  is  likely  to  draw 
bulUon  from  this  country,  and  thereby  augment  the 
rate  of  interest** 

It  is  calculated  that  every  single  bale  of  cottoa 
which  reaches  England  gives  actual  employment 
there  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars.  Xo 
wonder  there  is  considerable  alarm  in  that  coontiy 
at  the  condition  of  American  affairs.  If  they  are 
not  cari  ful,  they  will  not  only  lose  the  cotton,  but 
the  beef  and  pork. 

A  STEAM  whistle  has  been  fitted  up  at  the  light- 
house on  Partridge  Island,  near  Stw  John,  in  the  liar 
of  Fundy,  which  can  be  heard  eight  miles  to  wnMl* 
ward.     It  will  sound  once  a  minute  dnriog  foQ^ 

Tub  destruction  of  human  life  in  India  by  vlM 
beasts  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Within  the  last  two 
years  nine  hundred  and  ninety- nine  children  bat« 
been  killed  by  wolves  in  the  Punjaub,  and  a  Xw^ 
number  of  adults.  Although  the  govejnment  pars 
a  considerable  sum  for  the  destruction  of  wild  ani- 
mals, they  do  not  seem  to  diminish  in  nomben^    la 

1859  there  were  killed  12  tigers,  192  leopards,  Wi 
bean,    1174     wolves,   2    hyenas — total  ]M7.     fn 

1860  there  were  killed  Sfi  tigers,  163  Isopardik  )M 
bears^  2080  wolvea^-total,  2658. 
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Mount  Yesctvius  has  been  in  a  constant  state  of 
eruption  since  the  19th  of  December,  1855.  The 
quantity  of  lava  thrown  out  since  1858  has  covered 
fUl  the  arable  land  about  it  for  a  square  league,  and 
U  ia  the  opinion  of  scientific  obsenrers  that  before  a 
great  while  the  whole  cone  will  tumble  in« 

Mas.  Agnxs  Baillib  —  The  announcement  of  a 
recent  death  has  caused  some  emotion  in  society. 
Hrs.  Agnes  Baillie,  the  sister  of  Joanna  and  Dr. 
Baillie,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  100.  A  letter  of  Mrs. 
BarbauldVs,  dated  in  18u0,  tells  of  the  outburst  of 
Joanna^s  fame,  a  year  or  two  after  the  anonymous 
publication  of  her  *^  Plays  on  the  Passions.'*  ^^  A 
young  lady  of  Harapstead  who  came  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld'a  meeting  with  as  innocent  a  face  as  if  she  had 
never  written  a  line.**  At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  Hr.  Clay,  the  American  commissioner,  was 
advised  to  call  in  Dr.  Baillic,  as  a  physician  of  long- 
established  fame.  A  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
Joanna  and  Agnes  had  settled  their  affaii-s  precisely 
alike,  and  atTanged  every  thing,  each  for  the  other, 
wondering  how  the  survivor  could  live  alone.  They 
lived  on  together  till  long  past  eighty ;  yet  Agnes 
has  been  the  solitary  survivor  of  her  family  for  so 
many  years,  that  it  was  a  relief — though  still  a  re- 
luctant one — ^to  hear  that  she  was  gone.  With  those 
women — simple,  sensible,  amiable,  and  gay  in  tem- 
per, and  of  admirable  cultivation,  apart  from  Joan- 
na^s  genius — ^a  period  of  our  literature  seems  to 
close ;  and  we  are  all  weak  enough  to  sigh  at  times 
over  what  is  inevitable. — Once  a  Week. 

The  Last  of  Kelson^s  Officibs  at  Trafalgar. — 
Lieutenant  Roteley,  R.  H.,  died  at  his  residence, 
May  Hill,  Swansea,  on  the  2l8t,  aged  seven ty-six. 
liieut  Hoteley  wa?  the  last  surviving  otBeer  of  the 
Yietury,  having  fought  with  Nelson  at  the  memorable 
engagement  at  Trafalgar.  He  was  allowed  to  retire 
on  full  pay  about  forty  years  ago,  and  from  that 
time  he  has  enjoyed  his  pension.  On  his  retirement 
he  held  the  rank  of  Brevet  Major  in  the  Venezuelan 
service.  He  was  much  esteemed,  and  will  be  regret- 
ted by  all  who  knew  him.  Out  of  nine  hundred 
men  who  were  on  board  the  Victory  at  Trafalgar, 
five  only  now  remain ;  and  Lieutenant  Roteley  was 
the  lust  surviving  officer.  He  was  born  at  the  Cas- 
tle Hotel,  Neath,  Glamorganshire. — Lotulon  Sunday 
Hmea^  May  5. 

Railway  across  thx  Swiss  ALPS.^-The  treaty 
between  Switzerland  and  Italy  for  carrying  a  railway 
over  the  Luckmanier  has  been  concluded.  Switzer- 
land is  to  contribute  forty-eight  millions  of  franca 
toward  the  cost  of  construction.  The  treaty  also 
stipulates  that  when  twenty-five  millions  of  this 
amount  shall  have  been  guaranteed  and  five  millions 
actually  spent  on  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  will,  within  four  years,  con- 
tribute twenty  millions  of  francs,  which  will  not, 
however,  bear  interest  It  has  been  further  stipulat- 
ed that  the  cost  of  lajring  the  railway  over  that  por- 
tion of  the  Alps  between  Dtssentis  and  Olivone  ^U 
be  defrayed  by  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  canton 
St.  GhUlen  has  already  voted  five  millions  of  francs 
toward  the  expenses. — Letter  from  Berne^  April  28. 

The  Luckmanier  is  situatecf  between  the  Bemhar- 
din  and  the  St.  Gothard  passes.  The  southern  ap- 
proach will  be  by  Bellinzona ;  the  northern  by  Ooire 
and  Dissentis.  We  presume  that  the  success  of  the 
famous  Styrian  railway  on  the  route  from  Trieste  to 
Vienna  has  suggested  this  daring  project.    A  late 


European  journal  thus  speaks  of  the  other  mode  of 
communication  : 

*^  In  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
at  Turin,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  M.  Peruzzi, 
gave  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  state  of  the  opera- 
tions for  cutting  a  tunnel  through  Mont  Cenifl.  He 
stated  that  the  machines  employed  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  mountain  cut  out  in  the  space  of  twen- 
ty-four hours  rather  more  than  eight  feet  of  rock  in 
a  width  of  nearly  ten  feet  The  machines  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  Savoy  side  have  not  yet  been  brought 
to  work,  but  are  soon  to  commence.  When  the  ma- 
cliines  shall  be  more  complete,  and  the  workmen 
more  experienced,  it  will  be  possible,  he  said,  to  cut 
through  nearly  ten  feet  per  day  on  each  side. 
Hopes  are  entertained  that  the  tunnel  may  be 
complete  in  six  years  *' 

The  Days  that  havb  Flown.  —  "Time  flics!'* 
How  often  does  the  phrase  tremble  on  our  tongues, 
and  yet  how  seldom  do  we  take  counsel  from  its 
wisdom !  Ever  complaining,  and  seldom  doing,  we 
reproach  the  past,  .<^  if  that  which  we  ourselves 
neglected  were  chargeable  with  the  fault. 

Whkn  is  a  sick  man  a  contradiction  ?  When  he 
is  an  impatient  patient. 

If  we  had  not  within  ourselves  the  principle  of 
bliss  w^e  could  not  become  blessed.  The  germ  of 
heaven  lies  in  the  breast,  as  the  germ  of  the  blossom 
hes  iu  the  shut  seed. 

Tm  MrNF.RAL  Wsalth  of  Lowsr  Canada. — The 
utmost  activity  will  prevail  this  season  in  the  mining 
districts  of  this  part  of  the  Province.  Geologists 
have  been  theorizing  for  years,  and  d'sputing  as  to 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  gold,  had,  or  copper  in 
particular  localities.  Last  summer  was  the  explorer*8 
year,  and  an  army  of  practical  men,  with  chisels  and 
hammers  and  microsoopesand  specimen-bags,  swarm- 
ed over  the  country.  This  year  we  shall  have  the 
mining  era  inaugurated.  English  capital  will  be 
invested  here,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  American 
money,  timorous,  as  capital  ever  is,  of  the  troubles 
in  the  Republic.  Hundreds  of  laborers  will  be  set 
to  work.  An  impetus  will  be  given  to  colonization 
and  immigration,  which  will  be  of  the  utmost  advan* 
tage  to  us.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  miners 
most  will  congregate.  There  is  an  embarras  de 
rieheeeei  before  them.  The  Gasp^  lead  mines  invite 
them.  The  Chaudiere  and  River  du  Loup  gold  dig- 
gings hold  out  no  common  inducements.  The  cop- 
per mines,  all  over  the  Eastern  Townships,  can  not 
but  attraot  them.  All  these  are  valuable.  All  will 
be  made  to  yield  their  riches  to  industrious  labor. — 
Quebec  Mxfming  Chronicle^  April  SO. 

When  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and 
her  sister,  Lady  Duncannon,  canvassed  the  electors 
of  Westminster  in  behalf  of  Fox,  in  1784,  it  was 
wittily  said :  "  Never  did  two  such  lovely  portraits 
appear  on  canvass.** 

Sat  nothing  respecting  yourself,  either  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent :  nothing  good,  for  that  is  vanity ; 
nothing  bad,  for  tluit  is  affectation ;  nothing  indiffer- 
ent, for  that  is  silly. 

Tub  events  of  to-day  have  more  interest  for  us 
than  those  of  yesterday :  so  men  are  fast  giving  up 
books  for  newspaperB. 
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Trk  British  Muskuv. — The  estimate  of  the  sum 
required  to  defray  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
British  Museum,  including  the  amount  required  for 
buildings,  furniture,  fittings,  etc.,  for  the  year  ending 
:)lst  March,  1862,  is  £100,414.  The  total  number 
of  persons  admitted  to  view  the  general  collections, 
cxclusire  of  readers,  was  384,089  In  1865 ;  361,714 
in  1856;  621,034  in  1857;  619,565  in  1858;  617,- 
605  in  1859  ;  and  536,989  in  1860.  The  rlsitors  to 
the  reading  -  room  have  increased  from  63,667  in 
1855,  to  127,763  in  1860.  Last  year  there  were 
6339  more  readers  than  in  1859.  The  average  last 
year  was  437  readers  per  day ;  each  reader  consult- 
ing, on  an  average,  nine  volumes  per  day.  The 
number  of  volumes  added  to  the  library  last  year 
amounts  to  Sn,949,  including  music,  maps,  and 
newspapers.  The  total  number  of  articles  received 
including  broadsides,  ballads  and  various  miscclla- 
neous  pieces,  is  78,071,  of  which  419  were  received 
under  the  international  copy-right  treaties.  The  ad- 
ditions made  to  the  manuscript  department  in  the 
course  of  the  year  are  as  follows  :  To  the  general 
collection:  icsk,  815;  original  charters  and  rolls, 
90 ;  original  seals  and  impressions,  84.  To  the  Eger- 
oton  collection :  uss.,  32.  The  departments  of 
antiquities  and  geology  have  received  numerous  and 
remarlcable  acquisitions.  The  total  number  of  addi- 
tions made  to  the  departments  of  zoology,  geology, 
and  mineralogy,  during  the  past  year,  is  above  45,- 
250. 


Tns  Czar's  AppBOTAi^-^The  Emperor  of  all  the 
Rtiasias  has  sent  to  Mr.  Atkinson  a  splendid  emerald 
ring,  set  in  diamonds,  as  a  mark  of  his  imperial  Ap- 
probation of  the  great  and  plctaresqne  volarae  on 
**The  Amoor."  This  gift  is  honorable  to  Mr.  At- 
kinson as  officially  proving  the  aoeumey  of  his  deli* 
neation  of  Amoor  scenery  and  life,  and  is  creditable 
to  the  Emperor  as  provhig  that  Mr.  Atkinson^smany 
strictures  on  the  policy  of  Russia  in  the  remote  re- 
gions of  Asia  have  been  received  at  St  Petersbnrgh 
in  a  liberal  and  candid  spirit. — Athenwmn. 

LnrBRS  vt  AncoaraBRic  Express. — The  syiteia 
of  conveying  letters  by  means  of  atmospheric  tabes 
is  about  to  be  tried  here ;  two  experimental  Uncii 
are  about  to  be  laid  down  for  the  service  of  the  tel- 
egraph office,  one  from  the  latter  establishment  in 
the  qnartier  St  Germain  to  the  Tttileriea,  and  the 
other  thence  to  the  Bourse.  Air-pumps  are  to  be 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  tube,  so  that  while  one 
exhausts  the  other  shall  oomprese,  and  thns  produce 
a  powerful  current.  The  speed  calculated  on  ia 
about  360  yards  per  second ;  and  it  is  nid  tbit, 
should  the  experiment  succeed,  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  the  distribution  of  letters  generally  to  tlie 
various  quarters  of  Paris  by  the  same  iQeans.~Z«^ 
Ur  /rem  Paris, 

Ths  British  government  is  about  fortifying  the 
lower  banks  of  the  Thames  on  a  laige  soala 


CONGRESS     HALL,     SARATOGA. 

HATHORN   &   MCMICHAEL. 


Saratoox  Springs,  June,  1861. 

The  Proprietors  and  Conductors  of  this  immense 
and  favorite  establishment  announce  to  the  travel- 
ing public  that  its  doors  and  saloons  will  be  opened 
for  the  reception  of  company  on  the  fifteenth  of 
June,  and  remain  open  till  the  first  of  October. 

There  is  so  much  of  personal  comfort,  pleasure, 
■nd  health  to  soioumers  at  a  summer  watering-place 
depending  on  the  direction  and  management  of  a 
great  Hotel  like  Congress  Hall,  that  the  Proprietors 
deem  it  doe  to  the  public  and  just  to  themselves  to 
give  ample  information  of  what  they  have  done  by 
lavish  expenditure  for  the  reception  and  accommo- 
dation of  their  old  friends  and  new  visitors  who 
may  seek  a  sojourn  at  Saratoga  tho  present  summer. 
They  beg  *o  enumerate  some  of  the  comforts,  ad- 
vantages, and  attraetions  of  Congress  Hall,  which 
invito  visitors  to  Saratoga  to  seek  a  home'  in  its 
spacious  and  commodious  apartments  and  saloons. 

1.  Congress  Hbll  is  a  long-established  and  favor- 
ite resort  of  visitors  to  this  valley  of  fountains  and 
mineral  springs.  Here  numerous  friends— of  high 
culture  and  intelligence — ^meet  and  sojourn  together 
in  social  intercourse,  much  like  the  members  of  a 
large  family. 

2.  The  Proprietors  feel  confident  in  saying  Con- 
gress Hall  ranks  first  among  watering-place  hotels 
in  the  world. 

3.  There  is  but  one  Saratoga  in  the  world.  And 
Congress  Hall  is  located  directly  adjacent  to  the 
famous  Congress  Spring,  in  a  fine  old  shady  grove, 
cool  and  delightful. 

4.  The  accommodations  of  Congress  Hall  have 


been  much  increased.  Lai^  and  expensive  im- 
provements in  the  building,  in  Annitnre,  and  ia 
decorations  have  been  made.  The  pariors  are  spa- 
cious and  the  dining-saloons  ample  and  convenient 
Prompt,  faithful,  and  attentive  servants  will  be  ia 
constant  attendance,  and  no  neglect  of  duty  or  ioit- 
tention  to  the  comfort  of  vlntors  will  be  allowed  by 
the  Proprietors. 

6.  Congress  Hall  is  provided  with  an  immeiiM 
promenade  piazza,  261  feet  long  by  20  wide,  ibcl- 
tered  from  the  rain  and  shaded  from  the  san  bj 
lofty  columns,  trees,  and  luxuriant  shrubbery.  It 
has  in  the  rear  1000  feet  of  piazxas.  It  has  two 
spacious  parlors,  newly  fUmiahed  and  decorated,  70 
feet  by  32,  and  80  by  32.  It  has  296  sleepiog 
rooms,  besides  private  pariors. 

6.  The  tables  of  Congress  Hall,  600  feet  kmg, 
will  be  daily  spread  with  viands  of  ample  variety 
and  abundance,  and  served  by  attentive  vraiten. 

7.  The  Proprietors  aro  determined  to  spare  no 
pains  and  efforts  to  render  Congress  Hall  a  home 
of  pleasant  resort  and  comfort  unsurpMsed  by  tny 
hotel  in  the  country.  They  only  add,  that  ameeg 
the  aggregate  arrivals  of  portt  tbtoobasd  at  all  Che 
hotels,  Congress  Hall  carried  off  the  palm  in  nam* 
bers.  We  say  this  only  in  the  spirit  of  friendlr 
competition.  We  shall  cordially  greet  the  arrival 
of  our  old  friends,  and  we  hope  to  receive  nasy 
new  ones,  with  our  best  efibrts  to  please  end  tslisff 
all  who  favor  us  witii  their  company. 

We  hare  erected  spacious  barns  and  slablas,  sad 
carriages  and  horses  can  be  prompUy  fornished  la 
order  for  rides,  or  horses  and  carriages  of  ri^tois 
boarded  at  Uverj. 


(iirliitii  Sufspw 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


AUG-UST.        1861. 


REMAINS  OF  ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE. 


A  DoKiNicAN  monk,  whose  eloqnence 
lias  for  the  first  time  raised  a  Brother  of 
his  Order  to  a  seat  in  the  Academy  of 

France — an  historian  and  statesman  to 
whom  in  politics  Alexis  de  Tocqueviile  had 
been  habitually  opposed — a  fiiend  who  had 
shared  for  thirty  years  his  affections,  his 
thoughts,  and  almost  every  incident  of  his 
life,  have  within  the  last  few  weeks  pro- 
nounced and  recorded  their  homage  to 
this  illnatrious  and  virtuous  man    whose 


•  (Emnt  tl  Corrrtpondanet  ineditit  iT  Altxit 
lit  Tacqneville,  publieei  el  pricidftM  fuat  Notice. 
PuODKtiTE  DE  BEtnMotrr,  Hcmbre  de  I'Institut. 
atomea.     P«ria    1660. 

Diteimradtr&rplion  ir Academic  Franfaiit.  Par 
le  R.  P.  H.  D.  LicoRT>iiKK.  dea  FcSrea  PrBcbeilra, 
le  U  JaniTcr,  1861.     Paris. 

OUcBwri  de  M.  Outznf,  DintteaT  de  F  AeademU 
Frattfaite,  en  ripoRte  an  Difeourt  prononei  par  M. 
Lafnrdaire  pour  lo  receplion  (1  rAeademitFranfaiie. 
Pari*.     1«61. 
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fire  mature  death  is  an  irreparshle  loss  to 
etters,  to  his  country,  to  those  who  loved 
him,  and  to  the  age. 

Nothing  is  more  diverse  than  the  points 
from  which  these  eminent  persons  ap- 
proached their  common  subject — nothing 
more  unlike  than  the  distinctive  featnres 
moat  attractive  to  each  of  them  in  M,  dc 
Tocqneville's  character ;  yet  such  was  the 
simplicity,  the  truth,  the  native  beauty  of 
his  mind,  that  voices  of  different  tones 
blend  in  perfect  harmony  over  his  tomb, 
and  the  monument  which  adorns  it,  though 
raised  by  many  hands,  is  of  one  concep- 
tion and  design.  Perhaps  of  the  three 
writers  whose  names  we  have  cited, 
Father  Lacordaire  has  best  succeeded  in 
tracing  and  expressing,  by  the  light  of  his 
own  genius,  the  extraordinary  elevation 
and  moral  dignity  of  M,  de  Tocqueville'a 
life.    The  part  M.  Guizot  had  to  perform  in 
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[Al^ast, 


his  offidal  capacity  as  the  Director  of  the 
French  Academy,  was  of  a  more  modest 
kind,  and  with  his  nsaal  good  taste  he  con- 
fined himself  to  it,  dwelling  less  on  the  cir« 
camstances  which  had  separated  him  from 
M.  de  Tocqueville  in  public  life  than  on 
the  principles  which  nnited  them  in  a 
common  love  of  Hteratare,  philosophy, 
and  freedom.  But  M.  de  Beaumont's 
biographical  notice  of  his  firiend,  accom* 
pamed  as  it  is  by  a  selection  from  his  pri- 
vate letters  and  by  some  unpublished  frag- 
ments of  his  works,  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable  memorial  we  as  yet  possess  of 
him.  M.  de  Beaumont  has  executed  this 
task  with  a  conscientious  desire  to  present 
to  the  world  a  fair  and  accurate  portrait 
of  the  man  he  loved.  He  has  abstained 
from  needless  and  intrusive  panegyric 
He  has  contented  himself  with  a  guarded 
selection  from  the  papers  placed  in  his 
hands.  He  has  carefully  avoided  all  that 
could  wound  personal  sensitiveness,  and 
he  has  performed  a  very  difficult  part 
with  skill  and  good  taste.  The  book  has 
excited  a  degree  of  attention  in  France 
not  commonly  bestowed  in  these  days 
upon  publications  of  so  serious  a  charac- 
ter, an  edition  of  four  thousand  copies 
having  been  rapidly  sold;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  retain  its  place  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
modem  biography. 

But  whilst  we  share  the  gratification 
which  this  publication  has  excited^  and 
we  rejoice  to  mark  so  strong  a  disposi- 
tion in  France  to  do  honor  to  the  exalted 
qualities  of  a  man  who  lived  above  his 
age,  it  must  in  candor  be  admitted  that 
M.  de  Beaumont  has  not  escaped  all  the 
inconveniences  of  contemporary  biogra- 
phy. When  the  life  of  a  distinguished 
man  is  written  within  a  few  months  of 
his  death  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  his 
intimacy,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  private 
incidents  of  his  domestic  circle  will  as- 
sume an  excessive  degree  of  importance, 
whilst  the  principles  which  regulated  his 
public  conduct,  and  even  the  public  events 
in  which  he  took  part,  can  not  be  fully 
and  completely  explained.  No  one  wiU 
read  without  afiectionate  interest  the 
expressions,  which  abound  in  these  vol- 
umes, of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville's  devotion 
to  his  wife,  his  fiither,  and  his  friends.  In 
these  relations  he  was  a  model  of  tender* 
ness  and  fidelity ;  and  happily  for  himself 
the  ties  of  domestic  life  and  friendship 
filled  a  larger  space  in  his  existence  than 


the  pursuit  of  literary  fiime  or  the  eflbrts 
of  political  ambition.  But  posterity,  re^ 
garding  him  as  one  of  the  most  profound 
thinkers  and  accomplished  writers  of  this 
century,  will  naturally  look  rather  to  his 
public  life  than  to  his  private  virtnes 
And  in  this  respect  the  volumes  before  us 
leave  the  tale  of  his  life  untold. 

He  exclaimed  in  early  youth  to  his  inti-' 
mate  friend,  who  b  now  his  Inograplier: 
''  II  n'y  a  pas  a  dire,  c^est  Phomme  poii- 
tique  ^u^il  faut  fidre  en  nous.*^  His  stu- 
dies, his  journeys,  his  pursuits  were  already 
directed  to  a  life  of  political  action.  He 
engaged  in  politics  with  matchless  ardor, 
and  with  an  ambition  the  more  intense 
that  it  was  absolutely  free  from  the  slight- 
est taint  of  personal  interest.  He  pur- 
sued this  noble  enterprise  for  fiileen  years, 
in  the  contests  of  parliamentary  debate, 
in  the  paroxysms  of  revolution,  in  the  ranks 
of  a  constituent  assemblv,  in  the  service 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  department  of  foreign 
afiaira.  He  witnessed  the  cataatrc^>be 
which  extinguished  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  realized  the  darkest  of  bis 
own  marvelous  predictions;  but  subjec- 
tion to  despotic  power  wasted  him  like  an 
incurable  disease,  and  amongst  the  causes 
which  doubtless  contributed  to  exhaust  his 
delicate  and  sensitive  frame,  was  the  ever 
recurring  thought  that  he  who  snrrives 
the  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  his  coan- 
try  has  already  lived  too  long.  Some 
traces  of  these  feelings  may  be  found  in 
M.  de  Beaumonrs  volumes ;  indeed,  they 
pervade  every  letter  in  the  latter  portion 
of  this  collection ;  but  of  the  political 
events  and  opinions  connected  with  these 
passionate  sentiments  we  find  scarcetr 
any  record.  Since  the  Revolution  of 
February,  1848,  a  thick  darkness  has  set- 
tled over  the  history  of  the  French  nation. 
Men  have  learned  to  whisper  their  m^tsh 
ions.  The  former  divisions  of  party  ap- 
pear ludicrous  and  mischievous,  wliea 
they  are  measured  by  that  great  diasm 
which  yawns  between  Imperial  de^K>li«B 
and  constitutional  freedom.  Tliose  wbo, 
like  M.  de  Tocqueville  himself  have  actu- 
ally written  a  record  of  the  p<^tical  ereats 
ui  which  they  took  part,  burv  their  man*- 
scripts  or  deposit  them  in  fereii^t  cm« 
tries,  till  better  times  shall  vin&ate  the 
rights  of  history.  Thns  although 
not  admit  that  the  life  of  sndi  a  man 
Tocqueville  has  been  adequately 
as  long  as  the  strongest  of  his  opCBDOOs 
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and  the  most  notable  of  bis  actions  are 
passed  over  in  silence,  we  must  be  content 
for  the  present  with  what  M.  de  Beau- 
moDl  has  given  us,  and  with  the  promise 
that  at  some  fbtare  period  Tocqaeville's 
political  correspondence  will  also  be  made 
known  to  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  trne 
that  the  private  details  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville^s  birth,  parentage,  and  connections 
which  are  to  be  found  in  these  volames 
powerfally  contribute  to  explain  the  true 
hearing  of  his  political  opinions ;  and  this 
is  the  chief  result  which  the  public  can 
draw  from  so  uneventful  a  biography.  It 
is  not,  however,  an  unimportant  result,  if 
it  removes  a  misconception  which  has 
very  generally  prevailed  as  to  the  spirit 
and  design  of  his  principal  writings.  Be- 
cftose  M.  de  Tocqueville  based  his  literary 
and  political  reputation  on  the  study  of 
democracy  and  democratic  institutions,  it 
was  hastily  inferred  that  these  institutions 
were  the  object  of  his  own  predilections. 
Because  he  described  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality the  means  by  which  the  Amencan 
people  appeared  to  have  succeeded  in 
combining  a  highly  democratic  state  of  so- 
ciety with  a  free  and  regular  government, 
it  was  supposed  that  M.  de  Tocqueville 
carried  a  love  of  democracy  to  the  length 
of  republicanism.  Even  among  some  of 
his  intimate  friends  an  opinion  existed  that 
his  political  principles  had  in  them  some- 
thing extreme  and  revolutionary,  and  his 
own  family,  ai'dently  attached  to  the  roy- 
alist party  in  France,  were  half  alarmed 
at  the  audacity  and  the  fame  of  the  most 
illustrious  member  of  their  house.  The 
truth  is,  that  his  celebrated  book  on 
American  democracy  had,  as  M.  Guizot 
remarks  in  his  address,  the  singular  good 
fortune  to  find  equal  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
opposite  parties.  It  was  hailed  with  equal 
satisfaction  by  the  ardent  friends  of  de- 
mocraoy  and  by  those  who  dread  the 
exclusive  predominance  of  democratic 
power.  The  former  were  gratified  by  M. 
de  Tocqueville's  admission  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  this  great  element  in  moaem 
societies^  and  by  his  prediction  of  its 
future  dominion  over  the  world ;  the 
latter  were  no  less  struck  by  the  acute- 
ness  with  which  he  pointed  out  its  ten- 
dency to  favor  absolute  government,  and 
to  degrade  the  noblest  mculties  of  man. 
His  4K>ctrine  of  the  universal  extension 
of  social  equality  was  applauded  by  Mr. 
Mill  and  Mr.  Grote ;.  his  doctrine  of  the 


tyranny  of  democratic  majorities  was 
quoted  with  extraordinary  effect  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  when  he  was  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  great  party  of  conser- 
vative resistance,  after  the  popular  move- 
ment of  1 882.  But  no  party  objects  what- 
ever entered  into  themind  of  M.de  Tocque- 
ville himself  Even  in  this  controversy^ 
which  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the 
business  of  his  life,  because  he  saw  more 
clearly  than  any  other  man  that  the 
fate  and  freedom  of  the  world  depend 
on  it,  he  maintained  an  inviolable  impar« 
tiality,  the  more  difficult  and  meritorious 
that  his  personal  sympathies  inclined  to 
the  cause  of  aristocracy,  although  the  re- 
sult of  his  profound  political  observations 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  aris- 
tocratic government  was  irreparably  lost<, 
and  that  democracy  must  berealler  be 
mistress  of  the  world.  This  apparent  con- 
tradiction was  perfectly  well  explained  by 
himself  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Stoffels, 
which  deserves  to  be  cited.  Stoffels  had 
imagined  that  the  tendency  of  his  theo- 
ries was  radical  and  almost  revolutionary ; 
he  replied  that  his  love  of  liberty  was 
tempered  by  so  great  a  respect  for  justice, 
and  so  genuine  a  love  of  law  and  order, 
that  he  might  fairly  pass  for  a  Liberal  of 
a  new  sort,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
most  of  the  democrats  of  the  time. 

''The  pditieal  object  of  the  work  is  this :  I 
have  sought  to  show  what  a  democratic  people 
is  in  our  days,  and  by  this  delineation,  executed 
with  rigorous  accuracy,  my  design  has  been  to 
produce  a  twofold  effect  on  my  cotemporaries.  To 
those  who  make  to  themselves  an  ideal  democ- 
racy, a  brilliant  vision  which  they  think  it  easy 
to  realize,  I  undertake  to  show  that  they  have 
arrayed  thdr  picture  in  false  colors :  that  the 
democratic  government  they  advocate,  if  it  be 
of  real  advantage  to  those  who  can  support 
it,  has  not  the  lofty  features  they  ascribe  to 
it;  and,  moreover,  that  this  government  can 
only  be  maintained  on  certain  conditions  of  in- 
telligence, private  morality,  and  religious  faith, 
which  we  do  not  possess;  and  that  its  nolit- 
ical  results  are  not  to  be  obtained  without 
labor.  To  those  for  whom  the  word  'democ- 
racy *  is  synonymous  with  disturbance,  anarchy, 
spoliation  and  murder,  I  have  attempted  to 
show  that  the  government  of  democracy  may 
be  reconciled  with  respect  for  property,  with 
deference  for  rights,  with  safety  to  freedom, 
with  reverence  to  religion  ;  that  if  democratic 
government  is  less  favorable  than  another  to 
some  of  the  finer  parts  of  human  nature,  it 
has  also  great  and  noble  elements;  and  that 
perh^is,  after  all,  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  shed  a 
lesser  grade  of  happiness  on  the  totality  of 
mankind,  not  to  combine  a  greater  share  of  it 
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on  a  smaller  number,  or  to  raise  the  few  to  the 
▼erge  of  perfection.  I  have  undertaken  to  de- 
monstrate to  them  that  whatever  their  opinion 
on  this  point  may  be,  it  is  too  late  to  deliberate, 
that  society  is  advancing  and  dragging  them 
along  with  itself  toward  equality  of  conditions; 
that  the  sole  remaining  alternative  lies  between 
evils  henceforth  inevitable ;  that  the  question  is 
not  whether  aristocracy  or  democracy  can  be 
maintained,  but  whether  we  are  to  live  und^r  a 
democratic  society  devoid  indeed  of  poetry  and 
greatness,  but  at  least  orderly  and  moral,  or 
under  a  democratic  society,  lawless  and  de- 
praved, abandoned  to  the  frenzy  of  revolution, 
or  subjected  to  a  yoke  heavier  than  an  v  of  those 
which  have  crushed  mankind  since  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  I  have  sought  to  calm  the 
ardor  of  the  former  class  of  persons,  and,  with- 
out discouragement,  to  point  out  the  only  path 
before  them.  I  have  sought  to  allay  the  terrors 
of  the  latter,  and  to  bend  their  minds  to  the 
idea  of  an  inevitable  future,  so  that  with  less 
impetuosity  on  the  one  hand,  and  less  resistance 
on  the  other,  the  world  may  advance  more 
peaceably  to  the  necessary  fulfillment  of  its 
destiny.  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
book ;  an  idea  which  connects  all  its  other  ideas 
in  a  single  web,  and  which  you  ought  to  have 
discerned  more  clearly  than  you  have  done. 
There  are,  however,  as  yet  very  few  persons 
who  understand  it  Many  people  of  opposite 
opinions  are  pleased  with  it,  not  because  they 
understand  me,  but  because  they  find  in  my 
book,  considered  on  one  side  only,  certain  ar- 
guments iavorable  to  their  own  passion  of  the 
moment  But  I  have  confidence  m  the  future, 
and  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  every  body 
will  see  clearly  what  a  few  only  perceive  at 
present"    (VoL  i.  p.  427.) 

Perhaps  even  now  that  day  predicted 
by  the  author  has  not  vet  entirely  ar- 
rived. The  book  itself,  mr  from  having 
suffered  from  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  gained  in  authority  and  in- 
terest from  the  inexhaustible  depth,  the 
unflinchiDg  truth,  and  the  extraordinary 
foresight  which  are  its  characteristics.  It 
18,  and  it  will  remain,  by  far  the  greatest 
work  of  political  philosophy  of  this  age, 
for  it  embraces  futurity  itself,  and  that 
with  no  uncertain  range.  But  the  world 
has  not  yet  entirely  taken  the  full  mea- 
sure of  it,  and  the  deeper  insight  which 
these  biographical  details  may  give  into 
the  purpose  of  the  author  are  of  great  as- 
sistance to  a  more  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  his  design. 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  English  friends, 
Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  be  expresses  with 
greater  precision  his  own  personal  rela- 
tions to  the  undertaking : 

'*  People  want  to  make  me  a  party  man,  which 


I  am  not  They  ascribe  to  me  passions  when  I 
have  only  opinions,  or  rather  but  one  passioii, 
the  love  of  freedom  and  of  human  dignity.  All 
forms  of  government  are  in  my  eyes  but  meaoii 
to  satisfy  this  sacred  and  lawful  pasfdon  of  man. 
Democratic  and  aristocratic  preiudices  are  al- 
ternately ascribed  to  me.  I  should  perhaps 
have  had  these  or  those  had  I  been  bon 
in  another  century  or  in  another  countrf; 
but  the  accident  of  my  birth  has  easilj 
enabled  me  to  defend  myself  against  either 
tendency.  I  came  into  the  world  at  the  end 
of  a  long  revolution,  which,  after  having  d<>- 
stroyed  the  former  state  of  things^  had  creatcil 
nothing  histing  in  its  place.  Aristociaey  wa^ 
already  dead  when  I  began  to  live,  and  demoe- 
racy  was  not  yet  in  exist^ce.  No  instinct, 
therefore,  impelled  me  blindly  toward  one  or 
the^  other.  I  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  countij 
which  had  been  for  forty  years  trying  erenr 
thing  and  stopping  definitively  at  nothing.  I 
was  not,  therefore,  easily  addicted  to  political 
illusions.  Belonging  myself  to  the  old  aristor- 
racy  of  my  country,  I  had  no  natural  hatred  or 
jealousy  of  aristocracy ;  nor  had  I  any  natuiil 
love  of  it,  for  people  only  attach  themselves  to 
what  is  in  existence.  I  was  near  enough  to 
judge  it  with  knowledge,  &r  enough  to  judge  it 
without  passion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
democratic  element  No  interest  gave  me  a  na* 
tiural  or  necessary  propensity  to  democracy ;  nor 
had  democracy  inflicted  on  me  any  persoiial  in- 
jury. I  had  no  particular  motive  to  love  it  or 
to  hate  it,  independently  of  my  own  reason.  In 
a  word,  I  was  so  well  balanced  between  the 
past  and  the  future,  that  I  did  not  feel  myself 
naturally  and  instinctively  drawn  toward  one 
or  the  other,  and  it  was  no  great  effort  to  me  to 
take  a  tranquil  survey  of  both  sidea."    (VoL  il 

p.  ro.) 

The  maintenance  of  this  st^te  of  pliilo- 
sophical  impartiality,  widely  remote  from 
indifference,  was  one  of  the  great  object 
of  M.  de  Tocqueville  through  life,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  qualities  of  his  writ- 
ings. He  was,  as  an  ingenious  member 
of  our  confraternity  expresses  it^  essen- 
tially  "  binocular ;"  he  saw  correctly,  be- 
cause he  saw  the  object  in  two  positions 
at  once,  the  angle  of  one  point  of  vision 
correcting  the  obliquity  of  the  other. 
But  we  are  rather  inclined  to  at^bate 
this  singular  rectitude  of  judgment  to  tbe 
skill  with  which  he  preserved  the  balance 
between  bis  sympathies  and  bis  undc^ 
standing  than  to  the  absence  of  those  pas- 
sions to  which  other  men  are  more  apt 
to  yield.  A  few  details  of  his  earlier  life 
will  explain  our  meaning. 

The  family  of  Clerel,  or,  as  it  was  an- 
ciently spelt,  Clarel,  has  been  established 
for  many  centuries  in  the  peninsula  of  th« 
Cotentin,  on  the  Norman  coast,  and  tiio 
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Tillage   and    lands    of  Tocqneville  give 
tbem  their  territorial  designation.    The 
Clerels  figure  in  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey, 
among  the  companions  of  the  conqueror, 
for  an  extraordinary  number  of  the  gal 
lant  Norman  adventurers  who  overran 
Britain,  and  filled  the  world  with  their 
exploits,  drew  their  first  breath  in  some 
manor-house  of  this  district.    Tradition 
indeed  relates  that  the  village  of  Tocque- 
ville  owed  its  name  to  a  Norman  chief,  or 
sea-rover,    called    Toki,   whose    tumulus 
may  still   be  seen  on  the  high  ground 
above  the  chateau:   and    certainly  this 
point  commands  a  vast  range  of  sea  and 
land  of  no  common  historic  interest — hard 
by,  Barfleur,  now  a  neglected  poi*t,  but 
once  famous  in  the  annals  of  English  roy- 
alty and  English  wars ;  to  the  east,  the 
Ilogue  ;  to  the  west  Cherbourg.     On  this 
spot  the   seigneurs  of  Tocqueville  have 
dwelt  for  many  generations,  leading  the 
life  of  the  country  gentleman  of  France 
before  the  Revolution,  always  ready  to 
pay  their  debt  to  their  country  with  their 
blood,  for  their  descendant  related  in  one 
of  these  letters  that  his  grandfather  and 
his  great  uncle  perished  on  the  field  of 
battle  or  died  of  their  wounds ;  seeking 
their  amusements  in  field-sports  or  in  the 
neighboring  county-town   of  Valoffnes; 
proud  of  their  gentle  descent,  though  not 
entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  highest 
order  of  the  French  nobility.     Their  ac- 
tual residence  at  Tocqueville  dates  from 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Before  that  time  the  Clerels  lived  on  an 
estate  at  Rampan  near  St.  Lo,  and  the 
family  was  known  as  Clerel  de  Rampan. 
Several  of  the    Seigneurs    de   Rampan 
figure  in  the  annals  of  the  Parliament  of 
Rouen  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
as  the  spirit  and  learning  of  the  French 
provincial    magistracy — the    old    Parlia- 
mentary spirit — was  the  very  salt  of  the 
nation,  before  the  revolution  of  1789,  it 
may  be  said  that  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
inherited  the  qualities  for  which  this  or- 
<ler  of  men  was  justly  conspicuous.     But 
when  he  himself  went  to  the  bar,  an  old 
country  neighbor,  well  versed  in  Norman 
pedigrees,  the  Countess  de  Blansfy,  who 
had  inherited  the  domain  of  the  Abbe  St. 
Pierre  in  the  same  district,  said  to  the 
yonng  8tagiaire:  ^'Souvcnez  vous,  Mon- 
sieur, que  votre  famille  a  toujours  et6  de 
la  noblesse  d'epoc."    She  was  right  in 
point  of  fact.    The  Clerels  had   alwavs 
oeen  soldiers,  and  long  before  1789  the 


family  bore  the  title  of  Count.  That 
title,  subsequently  conferred  by  Louis 
XVIII.  on  the  father  of  Alexis,  was  no 
more  than  the  recognition  of  an  ancient 
distinction.  It  is  still  borne  by  the  elder 
brother  and  representative  of  the  house, 
but  Alexis  himself  always  refused  to 
adopt  it,  and  he  mentions  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Madame  Swechine,  that  titles 
had  long  ago  lost  in  his  estimation  and  in 
France  all  meaning  and  all  value. 

The  Chateau  de  Tocqueville  consisted 
originally  of  what  might  be  termed,  north 
of  the  Tweed,  a  peel-house,  fianked  by  a 
huge  tower  of  enormous  solidity,  and  this 
part  of  the  edifice  is  probably  as  old  as 
the  battle  of  Agincourt.    Such  was  the 
type  of  the  Norman  manoi'-house  of  the 
fifteenth  century.     But  when  the  gentry 
of  the  Cotentin  had  ceased  to  dread  the 
incursions  of  English   marauders,   their 
houses  expanded,  and   in   the  reign   of 
Louis  XIII.  the  chateau  was  considerably 
enlarged.    A  quadrangle  was  built,  which 
served  partly  for  the  residence  of  the 
family,  and  partly  for  fiirm-buildings,  the 
windows  looking  out  on  the  farm  yard  in 
the  middle.    A  large  dove-cote,  though 
now  guiltless  of  pigeons,  still  marks  the 
ancient  seignorial  right  of  the   lord  to 
keep  his  pigeons  at  the  expense  of  his 
peasantry ;  and  a  stain  over  the  door  in- 
dicates the  spot  from  which  the  revolution 
of  *93  tore  the  escutcheon  of  the  fiimily. 
The  quadrangle  has  made  way  for  the 
convenience  of  a  modern  approach,  and 
the  old  chateau  has  assumed  the  elegance 
of  a  mansion  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
but  every  stone  of  it  tells  of  the  past, 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  came  into  posses- 
sion of  this  residence  by  a  family  arrange- 
ment in  1837.    He  speaks  of  it  in  one  of 
his  letters  at  that  time  as  "  raon  pauvre 
vieux  Tocqueville,"  a  sort  of  big  fiirm- 
house,  which  had  not  been  inhabited  for 
half  a  century.    Indeed  at  that  time  the 
floors  were  gone,  and  the  roof  was  in  dan- 
ger, though  happily  the  old  "girouetto 
feodale "  still  turned  on  the  big  tower. 
But  its  aspect  was  speedily  changed ;  it 
became  for  the  next  twentv  ycai-s  the 
scene  of  uninterrupted  domestic  happiness, 
and  of  never-failing  rural  interests,  a  re- 
pose after  the  contests  of  political  life,  a 
retreat  in  the  dark  hour  of  national  adver- 
sity, and  the  scene  of  literary  labor,  of 
liberal  hospitality,  of  counsel  and  consola- 
tion to  all  needing  or  asking  them.     But 
we  are  anticipating  the  courae  of  events. 
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At  an  early  age  the  father  of  Alexis  en- 
tered into  possession  of  this  inheritance, 
then  surroimded  with  all  its  seignorial 
rights,  and  contracted  a  marriage  with 
Mdlle.  Lepeletier  de  Rosambo,  a  grand- 
daughter of  M.  de  Malesherbes.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  Malesherbes 
in  1763  ;  and,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
seem,  we  derive  this  information  from  the 
lively  recollections  of  an  eminent  man, 
who  was  present  at  the  naptials,  and 
danced  on  that  occasion  for  the  last  time 
in  his  life.  We  need  hardly  add  that 
there  is  but  one  person  now  alive  to 
whom  this  description  can  apply,  and  that 
we  refer  to  the  Lyndhurst  of  France, 
Chancellor  Pasquier,  now  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  year,  and  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  memory  and  his  wit.  This  connection 
with  a  house  so  distinguished  as  that  of 
the  Lamoignons  proves  the  consideration 
at  that  time  enjoyed  by  the  Clerels  of 
Tocqueville.*  The  life  of  M.  de  Males- 
herbes was  patriarchal.  Disgraced  by 
the  Court,  though  adored  by  the  nation 
and  venerated  by  Europe,  he  too  had  re- 
tired to  his  country  residence,  and  devot- 
ed his  leisure  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture and  the  introduction  of  rare  trees, 
until  the  horrors  of  the  revolution  recalled 
him  to  the  side  of  that  master  whom  he 
had  sought  in  vain  to  counsel.  The  de- 
fense of  Louis  XYI.  by  M.  de  Males- 
herbes at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and 
his  sublime  attachment  to  the  King  in 
that  tremendous  hour,  is  the  most  glo- 
rious event  of  his  life,  but  the  whole 
course  of  it  had  been  equally  great  and 
pure.  It  was  he  who  asserted  in  1771,  in 
the  language  of  a  remonstrance  which  his 
great-grandson  would  not  have  disavowed, 
"that  the  right  of  self-government  be- 
longs to  every  body  and  every  com- 
munity, as  a  right  of  nature  and  a  right 
of  reason ;  that  since  powerful  ministers 
had  made  it  a  matter  of  political  princi- 
ple not  to  allow  a  National  Assembly  to 
be  convoked,  they  had  come  at  last  to 
quash  the  deliberations  of  a  village,  and 
that  a  government  had  been  introduced 

*  M.  de  Tocqueville's  connection  with  the  old 
Marqueso  d^Aguesseau  was  also  by  his  mother's 
Bide,  Madame  d'Agoesseau  being  one  of  the  three 
daughten  in  whom  the  Lamoignon  fiunily  expired. 
One  of  her  sisters  married  Count  Mol6*s  father,  and 
the  other  M.  Feydean  de  Brou.  The  paternal  grand- 
father of  Alexis  de  Tocqaeville  married  Mdlle.  de 
Damaa  Crux,  whence  the  Duke  de  Damas  was  his 
great  unole. 


in  France  more  £sital  than  despotism,  and 
worthy  of  Oriental  barbarism." 

After  the  execution  of  the  King,  M.  de 
Malesherbes  returned  to  his  country-seat. 
Aird  it  was  at  this  veiy  time  and  under 
these  distressing  and  alarming  circum- 
stances, that  the  Count  de  Tocqueville 
married  his  granddaughter.  Barely  six 
months  had  passed  after  the  marriage, 
Malesherbes  still  living  on  his  estate  with 
the  several  branches  of  his  descendants, 
when  his  eldest  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band, M.  de  Rosambo,  were  torn  from 
him  by  the  revolutionary  emissaries.  A 
few  days  later  Malesherbes  himself  and 
all  the  other  members  of  his  &mily  were 
also  seized;  and  on  the  twenty-second 
April,  1794)  he  was  sent  to  the  scaffold 
with  his  daughter,  his  granddaughter,  re- 
cently married  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
and  her  husband,  the  elder  brother  of  tbe 
well-known  statesman  and  writer.  They 
were  executed  before  his  eyes,  and  his 
own  death  instantly  followed  that  of  those 
he  loved.  M.  and  Madame  de  Tocqaeville, 
she  being  a  sister  of  Madame  deChatcan- 
briand,  were  arrested  at  the  same  time, 
and  remained  for  several  months  in  tbe 
Conciergerie,  until  they  were  liberated  bv 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.  We  remember  lo 
have  heard  that  the  first  thing  they  did 
after  their  liberation  was  to  drive  about 
Paris  for  a  whole  day  in  a  hackney-coach, 
partly  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sense  of 
freedom,  and  partly  from  the  confusion  of 
mind  produced  by  the  scenes  they  had 
witnessed  and  the  perils  they  had  escaped. 
They  returned,  however,  to  their  family 
mansion :  tbe  plate  had  been  baried,  and 
was  saved  ;  a  service  of  Dresden  china  had 
also  been  buried  in  another  part  of  the 
grounds,  but  the  clue  to  the  hiding-plaoe 
was  lost,  and  it  has  never  been  rediscov- 
ered. The  Tocqnevilles  never  emigrated ; 
they  therefore  retained  their  landed  pro- 
perty, and  continued  to  live  peaceably 
upon  it.  In  1805  Alexis,  their  third  son, 
was  born  in  Paris,  but  soon  afterward, 
being  still  an  infant,  he  was  brought  to 
Tocqueville  in  a  pannier  slung  across  a 
horse,  with  his  nurso  on  a  pillion.  In  those 
primitive  times,  scarcely  fifty  years  ago, 
there  was  no  such  thmg  as  a  road  "for 
wheeled  carriages  from  the  mansion  of  a 
country  gentleman  to  the  village,  or  even 
from  the  village  to  the  chief  town  of  the 
department. 

We  have  related  these  details  because, 
independently^  of  the  intwest  they  may 
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possess,  they  serve  to  show  the  inflnenoe 
of  the  Revoltttion  ou  the  last  and  present 
generations  of  the  French.    In  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  more  especially,  there 
is  hardly  a  family  in  which  events  of  the 
deepest  tragic  interest  have  not  occurred 
within  living  meraorv ;  and  if  the  actual 
witnesses  of  those  dreadful  scenes  have 
now  almost  disappeared,  their  children  re- 
ceived from  them  in  early  life  impressions 
which  no  time  can  efface.     When  Alexis 
do  Tocqueville  was  hoiii,  less  than  eleven 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  most  illustrious 
members  of  his  mother's  family  had  perish- 
ed on  the  scaffold.    The  age  of  martyrs 
was  still  near.    Is  it  yet  over  ?    Tocque- 
ville himself  was  wont  to  say  that  he  lived 
in  a  country  where  no  man  could  foretell 
with  certainty  whether  he  should  die  in 
his  bed  or  on  the  block.    These  traditions 
doubtless  contributed  to  produce  on  a 
mind,  naturally  so  sensitive  and  so  reflec- 
tive, impressions  of  which  he  was  himself 
scarcely   conscious.    His  family  was  ar- 
dently royalist,  and  might  be  compared 
to  a  high  Tory  family  on  this  side  of  the 
water;  with  some  change  of  conditions, 
their  prejudices  and  disposition  of  mind 
were  the  same.    His  education  was  scanty, 
being  conducted  apparently  by  an  Abbe 
Lesuear,  whose  death,  during  his  absence 
in  America,    he   affectionately  deplores. 
But  that  winch  was  not  scanty  and  not 
deticient  was  the  high  principle,  the  lofty 
conception  of  truth  and  duty,  the  unself- 
ish  dimity  with   which  his  father,  like 
himself  was  completely  imbued.    On  the 
Count's  death,  in  1856,  Alexis  wrote  to 
M.  de  Corcelle,  one  of  his  most  intimate 
and  highly  valued  friends:  '^  You  are  right. 
If  I  am  worth  any  thins,  I  owe  it  above 
all  to  my  education,  to  those  examples  of 
uprightness,  simplicity,  and  honor  which 
I  found  about  me  in  coming  into  the  world 
and  as  I  advanced  in  life.    I  owe  my  par- 
ents  much  more  than  existence." 

The  following  anecdote,  related  by  him- 
self in  a  charming  letter  to  Lady  Theresa 
Lewis,  recalls  these  impressions  of  his  early 
life.  Speaking  of  Lady  Theresa's  Frienaa 
a9id  Contemporaries  of^Lord  Olarend(m^ 
then  lately  published,  he  says : — 

**  One  feeling  ahove  all  lives  in  your  pages, 
though  it  be  dead  in  the  hearts  of  our  generation 
— I  mean  that  sort  of  idolatry  of  royalty  which 
ennobled  obedience,  and  made  men  capable  of 
acts  of  self-sacrifice,  not  only  to  the  principle  of 
government,  but  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  feeling  is  gradually  d»- 


appearing  entirely  from  the  world.  In  some 
countries,  as  in  France,  not  a  trace  of  it  remains. 
I  met  with  it  again  in  your  narrative,  and  the 
more  kindly  as  the  scenes  to  which  it  belongs 
carrv  me  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  my  child- 
hood. I  remember  even  now,  as  if  it  were  still 
before  me,  one  evening,  in  a  chateau  where  my 
iather  was  then  living,  and  where  some  family 
rejoicings  had  brought  together  a  large  number 
of  our  near  relations.  The  servants  had  retired. 
We  were  all  sitting  round  the  hearth.  My  mo- 
ther, who  had  a  sweet  and  touching  voice,  be- 
gan to  sing  an  air  weU  known  in  our  civil  dis** 
torbanoes,  to  words  relating  to  Louis  XVL  and 
his  death.  When  she  ceased  every  one  was  in 
tears,  not  for  the  personal  sufferings  they  had 
undergone,  not  even  for  the  loss  of  so  many  ot 
our  own  blood  on  the  field  of  civil  war  and  on 
the  scaffold,  but  for  the  fate  of  a  man  who  had 
died  fifteen  years  before,  and  whom  most  of 
those  present  had  never  seen.  But  that  man 
had  been  the  King."    (YoL  it  p.  888.) 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  was  ten  years  old 
at  the  Restoration  in  1815,  and  his  father 
became  successively  prefect  at  Metz,  at 
Amiens,  and  at  Versailles.  He  was  also 
raised,  very  deservedly,  to  the  rank  of  a 
peer  of  France.  These  mutations  had 
some  effect  on  the  earlier  career  of  bis  son. 
In  1822  he  gained  the^prizc  of  rhetoric  at 
the  Academy  of  Metz;  and  in  1827  he 
entered  the  profession  of  the  magistracy, 
as  Judge  Auditeur  at  Versailles.  In  the 
interval  be  had  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  of 
which  some  record  has  been  preserved. 
Probably  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  had  then 
never  heard  of  the  celebrated  passage  in 
Gibbon^s  Memoirs^  where  that  great  his- 
torian relates  that  the  idea  of  his  Decline 
and  FaU  came  into  his  mind  as  he  sate 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  and  heard 
the  voices  of  the  barefooted  friars  singing 
vespera  in  the  Ten^ple  of  Jupiter.  But  a 
similar  vision  seems  to  have  passed  over 
the  mind  of  another  youthful  tmveler  on 
the  same  spot ;  as  Tocqueville  describes  in 
his  journal  a  procession  of  barefooted  friars 
mounting  the  steps  of  the  Ara  Coeli,  whilst 
a  shepherd  calls  his  goats  browsing  in  the 
Forum,  the  past  history  of  Rome  rises  be- 
fore him,  and  he  traces  the  extinction  of 
her  greatness  to  the  day  when  her  liber- 
ties fell  beneath  the  scepter  of  iniperial 
power. 

The  following  years  were  eagerly  de- 
voted to  extend  the  range  of  his  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  to  qualify  himself  for  his 
legal  functions ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  his  ambition  would  never  have  eon- 
tented  itself  with  the  honors  of  the  bench, 
and,  in  those  days  more  especially,  the 
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whole  youth  of  France  were  launched  with 
inconceivable  energy  in  historical  research- 
es, in  literary  controversies,  in  philosophi- 
cal theories,  which  called  forth  the  full 
powers  of  a  mind  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of 
all  knowledge.  In  political  affairs  he  took 
as  yet  no  part,  but  hi^  sympathies  were 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  hberal  party, 
whilst  his  remarkable  foresight  enabled 
him  to  discern  the  perils  of  the  monarchy. 
In  August,  1829,  on  the  formation  of  the 
Polignac  Ministry,  a  year  before  the  cele- 
brated ordinances,  he  wrote : 

"  These  ministers  can  neither  summon  a  new 
chamber  with  the  present  law  of  election,  nor 
pass  a  new  law  of  election  in  the  existing  cham- 
bers. They  ore  laiinched  then  on  the  plan  of 
coups  d*^tat,  of  laws  by  ordinance ;  that  is,  the 
question  lies  between  &e  royal  power  and  the 
popular  power,  a  conflict  in  closed  lists,  a  con- 
flict in  which,  m  my  opinion,  the  popular  power 
only  stakes  its  present,but  the  royal  authority  will 
stake  both  present  and  future.  If  this  ministry 
falls,  ^e  crown  will  suffer  much  from  its  fall ; 
for  it  is  the  creation  of  the  crown,  and  it  will 
cause  securities  to  be  taken  hereafter,  which  will 
KtiU  further  restrict  a  power  already  too  limited. 
God  mnt  that  the  House  of  Bourbon  may  not 
one  day  repent  what  has  just  been  done  I" 
(Vol.  iL  p.  6.) 

The  Revolution,  which  in  1830  realized 
these  sinister  predictions,  was  a  severe,  if 
not  a  fatal  blow  to  the  hopes  of  a  man 
of  five-and-twenty  entering  with  M.  de 
Tocqueville's  prospects  and  opinions  on 
public  life.  It  was  not  only  that  his  per- 
sonal chances  of  advancement  in  the  world 
were  at  an  end,  and  that  his  family,  deep- 
ly imbued  with  the  passions  of  the  Royal- 
ist party,  viewed  with  horror  a  new  form 
of  popular  government.  These  consider- 
ations had  small  weight  with  a  mind  alike 
disinterested  and  independent.  But  it 
became  manifest  in  1830  that  the  passions 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  slumbered, 
but  were  not  extinct.  Another  experi- 
ment had  failed — ^another  form  of  govern- 
ment had  been  overthrown.  To  use  an 
expression  of  his  own :  "  The  Revolution 
has  not  stopped.  It  no  longer,  indeed, 
brinss  to  light  any  great  novelties,  but  it 
still  keeps  every  thing  afloat.  The  mighty 
wheel  turns  and  brings  nothing  up,  but  it 
seems  that  it  will  turn  forever."  What 
then  was  this  blind  but  irre^tible  force 
which  swept  before  it  in  ever-recurring 
paroxysms  the  institutions,  the  orders,  the 
government  of  the  country  ?  Not  merely 
the  love  of  freedom,  for  freedom  has  existed 


in  England  for  nearly  two  hundred  yean, 
without  any  grave  perturbation  of  social 
order — ^it  has  existed  for  seventy  years  in 
the  United  States,  combined  witb  a  purely 
democratic  state  of  sodety.  Nor  indeed 
had  the  love  of  freedom  acquired  any  per- 
manent hold  over  the  French  people. 
They  adored  it  in  1789,  they  were  indif. 
ferent  to  it  in  1800 ;  and  the  same  pheno- 
menon has  since  been  repeated. 

'*  Accustomed  though  we  be  to  the  fleeting 
inconsistency  of  men,  there  is  something  aston- 
ishing in  so  vast  a  change  in  the  moral  inclina- 
tions of  a  people :  so  much  selfishness  succeed- 
ing to  so  much  patriotism,  so  much  IndiffereDce 
to  so  much  passion,  so  much  fear  to  so  mach 
heroism,  so  great  a  scorn  for  that  which  had 
been  so  vehemently  desired  and  so  dearly  pu^ 
chased.  A  change  so  complete  and  so  abmpt 
can  not  be  explained  by  the  customary  laws  of 
the  moral  world.  The  temperament  of  oar  na- 
tion is  so  peculiar  that  the  general  study  of 
mankind  fails  to  embrace  it  France  is  forever 
taking  by  surprise  even  those  who  have  made 
her  the  special  object  of  their  researches ;  a  na- 
tion more  apt  than  any  other  to  comproheod  & 
great  design  and  to  embrace  it,  capable  of  all 
that  can  be  achieved  by  a  single  effort  of  what- 
ever magnitude,  but  unable  to  abide  long  at  this 
high  level,  because  she  is  ever  swayed  bv  sensa- 
tions and  not  by  principles,  and  that  her  mstinds 
are  better  than  her  morality ;  a  people  civilized 
among  all  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  yet,  in 
some  respects,  still  more  akin  to  the  savage  state 
than  any  of  them,  for  the  characteristic  of  sav- 
ages is  to  decide  on  the  sudden  impulse  of  the 
moment,  unconscious  of  the  past  and  carelesi 
of  the  future."    (Vol.  i.  p.  278.) 

This  inconstancy  in  the  pursuit  of  po- 
litical objects,  this  inability  to  estimate 
the  true  value  of  such  object  or  to  re- 
tain them,  and  lastly  the  malignant  pas- 
sions which  the  Revolution  had  arrayed 
against  all  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
Bupenority,  were  the  evil  powers  which 
M.  de  Tocqueville  was  resolved  to  com- 
bat and  to  resist.  The  shock  of  the  Rev- 
olution of  1880  was  scarcely  needed  to 
teach  him  that  a  deep  gulf  lay  fixed  be- 
tween the  principles  to  which  he  was  im- 
mutably attached,  and  the  dreams  which 
his  countrymen  were  determined  madly 
and  vainly  to  pursue.  He  was  led,  or 
rather  compelled,  to  the  study  of  demo> 
cratic  institutions  not  by  any  natural  sym- 
pathy with  popular  agitation  or  any  illo- 
sion  as  to  the  results  of  it,  but  by  con- 
sternation at  the  ravages  it  had  already 
made,  and  by  a  deep-seated  dread  of  its 
furthest  consequences.  Throughont  his 
writings,  throughout  his   parlumcntary 
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oareer,  tbroaghout    his  correspondence, 
the  conviction  may  be  ti*aced  that  modem 
democracy  tends  to  the  establishment  of 
absolate  power,  unless  it  be  counteracted 
by  a  genuine  love  and  practice  of  freedom. 
The    modern    theory    of    democracy  is 
not  so  much  a  love  of  freedom   as   the 
love    of    a    particular    kind    of    power. 
Democratic  power  differs  in  its  origin, 
but  not  at  all  in  its  nature,  from  other 
forms  of  absolutism.    It  is  as  impatient 
of  control,  as  liable  to ,  overleap  the  re- 
straint of  law,  as  much  addicted  to  flat- 
terers and  abuses,  as  the  most  arbitrary 
monarchy  or  the  corraptest  oligarchy.    He 
perceived  that  freedom  itself  could  with 
difficulty  be  practiced  or  maintained  in 
countries  where  high  principles  were  giv- 
ing w^ay  to  low  interests ;  where  the  spint 
of  personal    dignity    and  independence 
was  crushed  by  the  government  and  hated 
by  the  masses ;  whore,  to  use  his  own  il- 
lustration, the  impulses  of  savage  life  pre- 
vailed over  the  laws  of  civilization,  and 
revolution  triumphed  over  tradition.    He 
perceived,  too,  that  as  the  ruling  princi- 
ple of  democracies  is  the  principle  of  in- 
terest, so  the  principle  of  aristocracies,  if 
they  are  to  last,  must  be  that  of  duty.    It 
is  apparent  from  what  we  have  already 
said  of  his  descent  and  education,  that  he 
belonged  by  nature  to  a  chosen  order  of 
men.    Indeed,  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
his  physical  organization,  the  fastidious 
refinement   of  his  tastes,  the  exquisite 
.  charm  of  his  manners,  made  him  the  very 
type  of  a  high-bred  gentleman ;  and  if 
these  were  in  him  the  outward  signs  of 
distinction,  not  less  was  he  ennobled  by 
the  very  soul*  of  chivalry,  by  that  purity 
and  simplicity  of  character  which  are  the 
truest  nobility,  and  by  a  combination  of 
manly  virtues  with  an  almost  feminine 
grace-dualities  which   Englishmen    are 
wont  to  trace  to  an  ideal  perfection  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Conceive  such  a  man  placed  by  fate  on 
the  brink  of  the  French  Kevolution,  strip- 
ped of  the  traditions  of  the  past  by  one 
blast  of  that  great  convulsion,  robbed  by 
another  blast  of  the  hopes  of  the  future, 
hating  with  an  equal  hatred  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  Ancien  Regime,  the  crimes 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  iron  yoke  of 
the  French  Empire,  whether  imposed  by 
the  military  genius  of  one  Napoleon,  or 
by  the  civil  craft  of  another  ;  and  all  this 
time,  viewing  with  almost  superhuman 
penetration  and  with  patriotic  despondeu- 1 


cy  the  gradual  decline  of  the  French  peo- 
ple from  that  standard  of  moral  dignity 
and  public  spirit  which  could  alone  enable 
them  to  fuliSll  the  generous  aspirations 
of  their  forefathers  I  Well  aware  of  the 
difficulty,  perhaps  the  impracticability,  of 
so  great  an  enterprise,  he  never  ceased  to 
contend  for  those  genuine  principles  of 
liberty  which  could  alone,  as  he  thought, 
preserve  society  and  civilization  from  the. 
greatest  calamities.  He  held  ^^  that  the 
first  duty  which  is  at  this  time  imposed 
upon  those  who  direct  public  affiiirs  is  to 
educate  the  democracy ;  to  warm  its  faith, 
if  that  be  possible ;  to  purify  its  morals ; 
to  direct  its  energies;  to  substitute  a 
knowledge  of  business  for  its  inexperi- 
ence, and  an  acquaintance  with  its  true 
interests  for  its  blind  propensities.  A 
new  science  of  politics  is  indispensable  to 
a  new  world.*'* 

Such  were  the  views,  still  probably  in- 
distinct, which  led  the  young  "  Juge  Aud- 
iteur"  to  throw  up  his  office  at  Versailles, 
and  in  the  company  of  M.  Gustavo  de 
Beaumont  to  proceed  in  1831  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  A  mission  was  given  them  by 
Count  Montalivet  to  examine  the  Peniten- 
tiary system,  then  recently  introduced 
in  America :  they  performed  this  part  of 
their  duty  conscientiously;  but  the  real 
motive  of  their  journey  was  to  examine 
the  political  institutions  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  imperishable  result  of  it 
IS  the  book  entitled  Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica, 

M.  de  Tocqueville  was  not  thirty  years 
old  when  his  great  work  appeared.  He 
woke  one  morning,  like  Byron,  and  found 
himself  famous.  ^^  I  feel,"  said  he,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Stoffi3ls,  written  in 
February,  1835,  "like  a  lady  of  the 
Court  of  Napoleon,  whom  the  Emperor 
took  it  into  his  head  to  make  a  Duchess. 
That  evening,  as  she  heard  herself  an- 
nounced by  her  new  title  when  she  came 
to  Court,  she  forgot  to  whom  it  belong- 
ed, and  ranged  herself  on  one  side  to  let 
the  lady  pass  whose  name  had  just  been 
called.  I  assure  you  this  is  just  my  case. 
I  ask  myself  if  it  be  /  that  they  are  talk- 
ing about  ?  and  when  the  fact  is  estab- 
lished, I  infer  that  the  world  must  consist 
of  a  poor  set  of  people,  since  a  book  of 
my  making,  the  range  of  which  I  know 
so  well,  has  had  the  effect  this  appears  to 

*  Introduction  to  Democrat  in  America^  toI.  L 
p.  22,  Recre*s  tranalation. 
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produce."  (Vol.  i.  p.  427.)  His  fii-st  in- ' 
terview  with  Gossclin,  the  publisher,  was 
by  no  meaos  flattering.  That  great  man 
consented  with  some  hesitation  to  strike 
off  an  edition  of  fiye  hundred  copies,  and 
Tocqueville  remarked  that  it  was  rather  a 
humiliating  condition  of  the  profession  of 
authors  to  have  to  treat  one's  bookseller  as 
if  he  were  a  superior  being.  Nine  months 
afterward  the  tables  were  turned.  '*I 
went  yesterday  to  see  Gosselin,  who  re- 
ceived me  with  the  most  expansive  coun- 
tenance in  the  world,  exclaiming : '  Ah 
9a !  mais  il  parait  que  vous  avez  fait  un 
chef-d'OBuvre  I' "  The  success  of  the  book 
was  indeed  prodigious.  It  was  instantly 
translated  into  all  languages.  It  has  be« 
come  a  text-book  of  constitutional  law  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  English 
translation  has  run  through  numberless 
editions.  It  shortly  afterward  opened 
to  Tocqueville  the  doors  of  the  French 
Institute,  and  eventually  of  the  Academy. 
M.  Royer-Gollard  affirmed  that  since 
Montesquieu,  nothing  like  it  had  appear- 
ed. Even  the  compositors  and  readers  in 
the  printing-office  testified  their  interest 
in  the  production  of  it. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  first 
two  volumes  in  1835,  M.  de  Tocqueville 
paid  a  visit  ^though  not  his  first  visit)  to 
England.  He  was  received  by  many 
En^^lishmen  with  attention  and  hospitalitv, 
which  soon  ripened  into  cordial  friendship 
and  the  deepest  mutual  regard.  Indeed, 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  collection 
of  letters  now  given  to  the  public,  mark 
the  strong  attachment  and  the  sedulous 
interest  with  which  he  kept  up  his  con- 
nections in  English  society.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, there  was  no  society  now  in  exist- 
ence to  which  he  may  be  said  so  naturally 
to  have  belonged,  as  that  which  he  met 
with  in  this  country.  In  the  polished  cir- 
cles of  Lansdowne  House  and  Holland 
House,  his  manners  and  his  powers  of 
conversation  insured  him  a  cordial  recep- 
tion ;  he  found  there  not  only  the  easy 
citizenship  of  good  -  breeding,  but  the 
same  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of 
mankind,  and  the  same  ardent  attachment 
to  every  great  and  free  object  which  had 
become  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.  His 
own  ideal  of  social  excellence  and  political 
greatness  lay  precisely  in  the  combination 
of  aristocratic  tastes  with  popular  inter- 
ests, and  in  that  independence  of  position 
an<}  character  which  is  never  more  com- 
plete than  when  it  is  onited  to  a  high 


sense  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
property  and  station.  That  Ss  what  he 
found  in  the  Whig  society  of  this  coun- 
try. Twenty  years  elapsed  before  he 
re-visited  England,  and  was  again  re- 
ceived with  all  the  honors  that  could  be 
paid  by  society  to  one  of  the  most  em'h 
nent  and  interesting  men  of  the  tune. 
But  during  the  whole  of  that  interval  his 
intimacy  with  his  Englii^h  friends  had 
been  strengthened  and  increased,  partly 
bjp'  correspondence,  and  partly  by  thdr 
visits  to  his  own  country-house  in  Nor* 
mandy.  It  is  no  light  praise  to  say,  that 
of  all  the  men  we  have  known,  he  had 
the  loftiest  and  most  entire  conception  of 
friendship.  His  confidence  and  his  aff^* 
tion  were  not  easily  given;  they  were 
given  to  few ;  but  when  given,  his  friends 
became  a  portion  of  himself;  none  of 
them  was  ever  in  the  faintest  degree 
slighted,  or  neglected,  or  forgotten;  be- 
tween them  and  him,  each  in  his  respect- 
ive manner,  there  was  entire  communion ; 
not  one  of  them  ever  broke  from  that 
charmed  circle,  nor  did  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  at  all  affect  the  unalterable  tenderness 
of  his  regard.  It  is  not  less  interesting 
to  us  to  know  that  the  first  and  only  oh> 
ject  of  his  affections,  who  became  his  wife, 
and  who  in  that  name  comprised  the 
strongest  and  purest  ties  of  human  exist- 
ence— ^his  constant  companion,  counselor, 
and  friend ;  with  whom  no  place  was  soli- 
tary to  him,  and  without  whom  no  society 
was  attractive — was  an  Englishwoman, 
who  brought  him  for  her  portion  that 
best  of  gifts  the  comfort  and  the  tmst  of 
English  domestic  life.  Althongh  it  he 
somewhat  out  of  its  ohronorogical  place, 
we  are  here  tempted  to  quote  a  short  let- 
ter in  which  he  conveyed  to  M.  de  Cor- 
celle  his  impression  of  England  oa  his 
last  visit  in  1857. 

'*  Tocqueville,  July  29,  1867.— I  ahonld  hftT« 
so  much  to  say  about  Sngland,  which  I  saw  min 
after  the  bpRO  of  twenty  years,  and  witii  a 
larger  experience  of  men,  that  several  lettns 
would  be  requisite  to  convey  to  you  the  im- 
pressions I  received  and  the  ideas  suggested 
to  my  mind  by  the  'spectacle  before  my  eyes. 

**it  is  the  greatest  spectacle  in  &e  world, 
though  not  every  thing  in  it  is  great  Bapeeiillf 
things  are  to  be  seen  there  which  are  whoDy  un* 
known  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  which  smga* 
larly  gratified  me. 

**  Doubtless  there  exists  in  the  lower  classed  a 
certain  amount  of  feeling  hostile  to  the  otlief 
classes  of  society ;  but  this  feeling  is  not  per- 
ceptible, and  that  which  is  peitseptible  is  tfai 
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onion  and  accord  which  exist  between  all  men 
belonging  to  the  educated  classes,  from  the 
lower  tTMcsmen  to  the  highest  aristocracy,  to 
defend  society  and  direct  it  in  common.  I  did 
not  envy  England  her  wealth  and  her  power, 
but  I  envied  her  this ;  and  I  breathed  when  I 
found  myself  for  the  first  time  for  so  many 
years,  out  of  the  reach  of  those  class  hatreds 
and  jealousies  which,  after  having  been  the 
source  of  all  our  misfortunes,  have  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  our  freedom. 

*'  England  has  given  me  a  second  joy  which  I 
bad  long  been  aeprived  of.  I  found  there  a 
complete  harmony  between  the  world  of  re- 
ligion and  the  world  of  politics,  between  pri- 
vate virtues  and  public  virtues,  between  Chris- 
tianity and  freedom.  I  heard  Christians  of  all 
denominations  advocating  free  institutions  as 
necessary,  not  only  to  the  welfare,  but  to  the 
moral  being  of  society ;  and  I  nowhere  met  that 
sort  of  moral  monster  now  so  common  all  over 
the  continent,  where  men  of  religion  are  the 
advocates  of  despotism,  leaving  to  those  who 
ore  without  religion  the  honor  of  raising  their 
voice  for  fireedom."    (Vol  ii.  p.  894.) 

Oar  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  as  fully 
as  we  could  wish  on  M.  de  Tocqueville's 
correspondence  with  bis  English  friends, 
though  these  letters  will  be  read  with  ex- 
treme interest  in  this  country,  because 
they  touch  on  topics  more  familiar  to  our- 
selves, and,  we  most  add,  more  agreeable, 
than  the  gloomy  aspect  of  modem  French 
society.  But  one  or  two  of  his  observa- 
tions  may  find  a  place  here. 

In  common  with  all  the  French  Liber- 
als, Tocqaeville  had  been  bitterly  wound- 
ed by  the  disposition  of  a  certain  class  of 
English  politicians  to  make  light  of  the 
overthrow  of  liberty  in  France,  and  even 
to  express  a  servile  admiration  for  Louis 
Napoleon,  because  it  suited  the  interests 
of  this  country  to  conciliate  that  person- 
age, and  even  to  contract  an  alliance  with 
him. 

One  of  the  subjects  connected  with  the 
politics  of  this  oonntry  which  had  long 
excited  M.  de  Tocqueville's  curiosity  and 
spirit  of  reflection  was  the  goveinment 
of  our  Indian  dependencies.  He  was 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe  was  more  and  more  des- 
tined in  this  and  in  future  ages  to  subdue 
the  barbarism  of  the  East.  With  this 
impression  he  plunged  at  one  time  into  the 
study  of  the  afEairs  of  Algeria ;  he  visited 
the  country,  and  nearly  lost  his  life,  be- 
tween Fhilippeville  and  Constantine,  from 
exposure  to  the  climate,  which  was  all  but 
fatal  to  his  sensitive  frame.  On  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain 


and  China,  in  1840,  he  observed  to  Mr. 
Reeve : 

'*  If  T  were  an  Englishman  I  should  not  see 
without  anxiety  the  expeditions  now  in  prepara 
tion  against  China.  Here  then  is  the  mobility 
of  Europe  pitted  against  the  immobilitv  of 
Chinese  I  *Tis  a  great  event,  especially  if  one 
remembers  that  wis  is  only  the  sequence,  the 
last  link  in  a  multitude  of  events  of  the  same 
kind  which  gradually  push  the  European  race 
abroad,  and  subject  successively  to  its  empire 
or  to  its  influence,  all  other  races.  There  if 
happening  in  our  days,  without  our  perceiving 
it|  a  thing  more  vast  and  more  extraordinary 
than  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
I  mean  the  subjection  of  four  portions  of  the 
globe  by  the  fifth.  Let  us  not  thuk  too  ill  of  our 
age  and  of  ourselves.  Men  are  small  but  events 
are  great*'    O^oi-  ii-  P-  98.) 

Under  the  same  impression  he  had  col- 
lected and  read  a  vast  quantity  of  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  British  power  in 
India,  and  at  one  time  meditated  a  book 
on  the  subject ;  but  he  gave  it  up  from 
the  conviction  that  he  ought  first  to  visit 
the  country.*  These  circumstances  in- 
spired him  with  the  most  intense  interest 
and  excitement  when  the  great  revolt  of 
1857  broke  out  in  Bengal,  and  the  Icttei^ 
written  to  several  of  his  Euglish  friends 
during  this  period  are  eminently  instruc- 
tive. The  following  letter  to  Lady  The- 
resa Lewis  contains  a  more  ample  view  of 
the  subject : 

*^  India  is  almost  as  great  a  subject  of  anxiety 
to  us  at  Tocqueville  as  it  is  to  vou  in  London. 
My  wife  speaks  and  thinks  of  it  incessantly, 
and  more  than  one  mail  has  kept  her  awake  at 
night.  For  myself,  there  is  nothing  now  in  the 
world  which  interests  me  more  than  the  destiny 
of  your  great  nation.  You  may  therefore  con- 
ceive with  what  interest  we  have  read  all  you 
say  of  the  present  state  of  sfiairs  in  the  East 
I  agree  with  you  that  there  was  probably  more 
of  aeeident  in  the  outbreak  than  was  at  first 
supposed ;  but  I  think  with  you  again,  that  the 
accident  led  up  to  the  action  of  certain  general 
causes  and  set  them  in  motion.  To  these  gen- 
eral causes  I  would  add  this  one.  The  people 
of  England,  who  are  the  only  civilized  people 
who  still  govern  themselves  aristocratically,  are 
led  by  a  strange  caprice  of  fortune  to  strike 
down  or  crush  aristocracy  wherever  else  it 
exists.     That  is  the  inscrutable  task  of  every 

*  M.  de  Beaumont  informs  ub  that  a  manuscript 
on  this  subject,  which  would  make  about  sixty  print- 
ed pBgea,  is  actually  in  existence.  It  is  divided 
into  three  chapters:  1.  **  A  description  of  British 
India."  2.  ''Effect  of  the  British  government  on 
the  Hindoos.'*  8.  **  How  the  British  £mpire  in  India 
1  may  be  destroyed.*' 
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master^  be  he  foreign  or  native.  You  have  been 
carrjdng  it  on  for  a  century  in  India  with  pru- 
dence, but  with  perseverance.  You  have  re- 
spected the  native  princes  and  the  native  aris- 
tocracy as  much  as  was  compatible  with  your 
dominion.  But  day  by  day  you  have  com- 
pressed, enfeebled,  or  destroyed  some  of  those 
foreign  if  not  hostile  powers,  which  were  in 
your  dominions  though  not  within  your  grasp. 
The  time  is  come  when  each  of  these  princes  and 
classes  clearly  perceives  (with  the  aid  of  the 
light  you  have  yourselves  diffused)  that  they 
are  all  destined  to  pass  under  this  roller.  It  is 
a  question  of  time.  This  one  to-day,  that  one 
to-morrow.  They  have  already  enough  experi- 
ence «ind  intelligence  to  see  this ;  they  have  still 
enough  strength  to  hope  to  resist  the  destiny 
that  awaits  them.  This  is  therefore  the  most 
critical  instant  of  a  dominion  such  as  yours. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  and  of  joy 
that  this  common  sentiment  has  not  found  a 
man  to  represent  it  better  than  the  miscreants 
who  have  as  yet  risen  against  you.  I  think 
that  if  that  had  occurred,  you  would  have  seen 
almost  all  the  little  princes  who  still  people 
Northern  India,  and  all  the  principal  races  which 
inhabit  it,  march  at  once  against  you  instead  of 
remaining  spectators. 

*'  I  am  less  inclined  to  concur  in  your  opinion 
when  you  say  that  the  loss  of  India  would  not 
weaken  England,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  by  a  sort 
of  heroical  vanity  that  the  people  of  England  care 
for  maintaining  their  hold  on  that  country.  I 
have  often  heard  this  opinion  expressed  by  very 
enlightened  Englishmen,  but  have  never  shar- 
ed it 

**  It  is  true  that,  materially  speaking,  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  costs  more  than  it  brings  in ; 
that  it  requires  efforts  at  a  distance  which  may, 
at  certain  moments,  paralyze  the  action  of  Eng- 
land under  circumstances  more  directly  affecting 
her ;  I  admit  it  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  to  hang  Clive  than  to  make  him  a  lord. 
But  I  am  not  the  less  persuaded  that  at  this  time 
of  day  the  loss  of  India  would  be  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  rank  of  England  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth*  Among  many  reasons  for  this 
opinion,  I  confine  myself  to  the  following. 

**  There  has  never  been  any  thing  so  extraor* 
dinary  under  the  sun  as  the  conquest,  and  still 
more  the  government,  of  India  by  the  English  ; 
nothing  which,  from  all  points  of  the  globe, 
more  attracts  the  eyes  of  mankind  to  that  little 
island  whose  very  name  was  to  the  Greeks  un- 
known. Do  you  conceive.  Madam,  that  a  nation 
which  has  once  filled  this  amazing  space  in  the 
imagination  of  our  race,  can  withdraw  from  it 
with  impunity  ?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  the  English  are  obeying  an  instinct, 
which  is  not  only  heroical  but  true,  and  the  real 
motive  of  conservation,  in  their  resolution  to 
keep  India  at  any  cost,  since  it  belongs  to  them. 
I  add  that  I  am  perfectly  certain  they  will  keep 
it,  though  perhaps  under  less  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

*'  I  am  certain  that  you  agree  with  me  in  de- 
siring from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  their 


victory  may  be  as  little  tinged  as  possible  by  the 
vindictive  passions  which  are  naturally  excited 
in  their  hearts.  The  civilized  world  is  now  on 
their  side.  It  pities  their  sufferings ;  it  admires 
their  endurance.  Nothing  would  be  more  easy 
than  to  turn  against  them  this  sympathetic  feel- 
ing of  Europe,  by  exceeding  the  proper  bounds 
of  repression.  Symptoms  of  this  change  are 
already  perceptible.  You  have  undoubtedly  had 
to  do  with  savages  whose  barbarity  surpasses 
all  known  limits,  and  you  have  seen  in  India 
horrors  at  which  the  ima^nation  recoiis.  Bat 
you  have  no  right  to  be  masters  of  those  pitiless 
savages,  except  inasmuch  as  you  are  worthier 
than  they.  It  is  your  business  to  punish,  not  to 
imitate  tihem  ;  and  it  would  be  to  imitate  them 
if,  for  example,  as  many  people  propoise,  the 
population  of  Delhi  were  massacred.  Forgive 
me  the  warmth  with  which  I  express  mysell  I 
love  the  glory  of  England  too  passionately — for 
it  is  in  my  eyes  that  of  freedom  herself—not  to 
desire  fervently  that  the  English  may  be  as  great 
in  their  victory  as  they  have  hitherto  been  ia 
the  struggle ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  who  are 
in  power,  or  who  act  upon  the  public  mind  in 
England,  must  wqrk  together  for  this  end." 
(Vol  ii.  p.  411.) 

This  noble  passage  is  so  characteristic  of 
M.  de  Tocqueville*B  enlightened  regard 
for  this  country,  that  we  have  stepped  out 
of  our  course  to  cite  it.  It  was  his  wont 
to  discuss  with  his  correspondents  all  the 
great  topics  of  the  day  and  the  books  he 
read  with  the  same  eloquence  and  earnest- 
ness ;  and  even  from  this  limited  collection 
of  his  letters,  a  multitude  of  other  exam- 
ples of  not  inferior  intei-est  might  be  culled. 
But  we  must  now  return  to  the  business 
of  his  life. 

In  1837,  when  Alexis  de  Tocqaeville 
had  not  been  long  settled  in  the  old  &mily 
chateau  of  his  house,  he  came  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
arrondissement  of  Valognes,  in  his  own 
department.  His  reception  was  not  very 
flattering. 

When  Tocqueville's  name  was  first  an- 
nounced as  a  candidate,  Count  Mole,  then 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  gave  orders 
that  he  should  have  all  the  support  the 
government  could  afford  him,  and  this 
without  the  slightest  predngagement  or 
even  inquiry  as  to  the  line  he  intended  to 
follow  in  politics.  M.  Mole  was  bis  kins- 
man, and  no  slight  admirer  of  his  works. 
But  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister  i-uffled  the  sensitive  pride  of 
Tocqueville.  He  instantly  wrote  to  M. 
Mole  to  decline  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  insist  on  standing  in  a  po- 
sition of  absolute  independence  if  he  were 
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to  be  elected  at  all.  M.  Mol6's  answer, 
which  is  published  in  this  correspondence, 
though  not  written  without  warmth,  is  a 
master-piece  of  dignity,  good  sense,  and 
good  breeding.  .  He  protested  against  the 
supposition  that  because  he  had  proffered 
t^e  support  of  the  government  without 
conditions  to  a  man  whom  he  esteemed, 
this  support  was  to  be  considered  as  an 
intolerable  burden  or  a  humiliating  bar- 
gain ;  he  observed  with  truth  that  isolation 
is  not  independence,  and  that  a  deputy  is 
more  or  less  engaged  to  whatever  party 
may  return  him ;  lastly,  he  urged  that  the 
ministerial  party  was  not  a  mere  band  of 
dependents,  but  a  body  of  men  acting  to- 
gether from  convictions  in  defense  of  the 
parliamentary  institutions  of  the  country, 
a  task  at  no  time  easy,  and  certainly  ren- 
dered more  difficult  by  the  opposition  and 
hostility  of  men  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's 
own  character.  This  correspondence  lefb 
no  unfriendly  feeling  between  these  two 
eminent  men;  they  were  both  of  them 
consummate  gentlemen,  and  each  knew 
that  the  other  was  contending,  not  for  an 
interest,  but  for  a  principle.  Men  of  that 
stamp  are  more  eager  to  sacrifice  a  per* 
sonal  interest  than  to  trade  on  it. 

Two  years  later,  at  thegeneral  election 
of  1839,  when  M.  de  l^cqueville  had 
made  Ills  way  in  the  department,  and  had 
become  an  object  of  real  attachment  to 
his  immediate  neighbors  and  of  respect  to 
all  the  country  round,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  great  ma- 
jority, and  he  retained  his  seat  under  all 
circumstances  as  long  as  there  was  a  free 
parliament  in  France. 

Nevertheless  we  have  adverted  to  this 
occurrence  because  it  marks  the  first  im- 
portant step  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  in  pub- 
lic life  by  a  fixed  predetermination  to 
join  the  opposition,  and  to  owe  nothing 
at  any  time  to  the  Eang's  government. 
We  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  this  step 
on  his  part,  and  on  the  part  of  several  of 
the  able  men  with  whom  he  acted,  was  a 
most  unfortunate  one  for  his  own  public 
utility,  and  for  the  welfare  of  parliament 
tary  government  in  France.  That  form  of 
government  was  not  so  firmly  established 
that  it  could  resist  the  attacks  of  those 
who  were  in  the  main  sincerely  attached 
to  the  constitution,  though  they  disap- 
proved the  policy  of  the  ministry  and  the 
court;  and  no  one  repeated  more  em- 
phatically than  M.  de  Tocqueville  his 
prophetic  warnings  that  it  was  not  this  or 


that  minister,  this  or  that  system,  but 
representative  government  itself  which 
was  at  stake  and  iii  danger.  The  fixed 
idea  of  his  life  was,  that  the  constitntion 
would  be  undermined  by  the  democratic 
passions  of  the  nation,  and  encroached 
upon  by  the  insincerity  of  the  court,  un- 
til nothing  stable  would  remain,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  parliamentary  system 
would  be  followed  at  no  distant  time  by 
the  despotism  of  a  single  ruler.  But 
with  a  foreknowledge  of  this  danger, 
which  no  one  else  possessed  to  the  same 
degree,  and  which  as  'expressed  in  his 
earlier  writings  and  speeches  looks  like  a 
gleam  of  superhuman  intelligence,  what 
political  conduct  ought  he  to  have  pursu- 
ed? He  thought  it  his  duty  to  throw 
the  weight  of  his  lofly  intellect  and  un- 
blemished character  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition.  But  what  was  that  opposi- 
tion ?  He  himself  admits  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  there  never  had  been  a  real 
constituted  opposition  in  France  capable 
of  fighting  its  way  to  a  majority,  and  then 
assuming  the  direction  of  affairs.  M. 
Thiers,  if  he  was  to  be  considered  its 
head,  was  certainly  quite  as  far  removed 
from  Tocqueville's  standard  of  political 
morality  as  M.  Guizot.  To  thwart  the 
schemes  of  the  court,  and  once  or  twice  a 
year  to  deliver  a  few  set  speeches  against 
the  policy  of  a  cabinet,  was,  after  all,  a 
wretched  substitute  for  true  political  life. 
He  acknowledged  himself  that  he  had  no 
party  spirit,  yet  he  acted  with  those  to 
whom  party  spirit  was  the  sole  guide,  on 
the  principle,  as  he  himself  expressed  it : 
^' On  n'a  quelque  chance  de  maitriser  les 
mauvaises  passions  du  peuple,  qu'en  par- 
tageant  celles  aui  sont  bonnes."  Under 
this  influence  his  votes  on  some  of  the 
party  divisions  of  the  day  were  votes 
which  we  disapproved  at  the  time,  and  to 
which  we  look  back  with  regret.  They 
failed  to  promote  any  good  object ;  they 
assisted  to  strengthen  the  very  evil  they 
were  designed  to  oppose. 

M.  de  Beaumont  observes  with  great 
candor  that  Tocqueville  was  not  fitted  by 
nature  for  opposition ;  he  had  none  of  the 
passions  which  belong  to  it ;  his  speeches 
were  earnest,  but  not  impetuous;  his 
caution  and  conscientiousness  rastrained 
him  from  extreme  steps ;  and  in  the  tri- 
bune of  the  Chamber  he  fell  far  short  of 
the  greatest  orators  of  his  time.  The 
most  useful  acts  of  his  parliamentary  life 
were  his  reports  on  the  questions  of  negro 
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eznanoipation  in  the  French  colonies,  on 
prison  diselpline,  and  on  the  administra- 
tion of  Algeria,  which  are  masterpieces 
of  their  kind,  and  ought  to  be  rej^b- 
lished  with  his  principal  speeches. 

In  our  judgment  the  result  of  his  po- 
litical career  would  have  been  still  more 
honon^le  to  himself,  and  &r  more  useful 
to  his  country,  if,  instead  of  wasting  long 
years  in  the  sterile  warfere  of  opposition, 
he  had  joined  the  cabinet.  He  would 
there  have  acauired  a  practical  knowledge 
of  affairs,  which,  in  tact,  he  never  fully 
obtained,  and  he  would  have  thrown  his 
clear  discernment  and  disinterested  pat- 
riotism on  the  side  of  a  more  liberal  and 
dignified  policy.  To  those  of  his  fiiends 
who  sometimes  ventured  to  ui*ge  this 
course  upon  him,  he  was  wont  to  reply : 
"  It  may  be  so.  But  I  hold  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  serve  the  King.  When  he  is 
gone  we  shall  see."  There  was  a  radical 
mcompatibility  between  Tooqueville's 
chivalrous   conception  of  high  political 

Erinciples,  not  one  of  which  he  would 
ave  sacrificed  for  the  wealth  of  empires, 
and  the  system  of  expedients  in  which 
the  King  was  no  mean  proficient  and 
which  he  regarded  as  the  art  of  govern- 
ment   Perhaps,  too,  there  was  a  latent 
trace  of  resentment,  almost  unconsciously 
entertained,  on  the  part  of  the  royalist 
gentleman  against  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  King  of  the  Barricades. 
But  in  this  M.  de  Tocqueville  was  wrong. 
Had  the  King  been  a  thousand  times  less 
worthy  of  respect  than  Louis  Philippe  ac- 
tually was,  he  was  not  the  less  the  head 
of  the  state,  and  it  was  not  consistent 
with  practical  political  wisdom  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  court    The  parliamentary 
government    of  England    continued    to 
strike  root  under  the  two  first  Georges, 
who,  both  as  sovereigns  and  men,  were 
immeasurably  below  the   King   of  the 
French.    Had  Sir  Robert  Walpole  thrown 
his  talents  on  the  side  of  opposition,  the 
House  of  Hanover  might  have  been  over- 
thrown, but  we  know  not  who  would  have 
been  the  gainer  by  it.    Doubtless  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  and  M. 
Guizot  committed  errors  which  led  to  its 
political  destruction ;  but  what  is  equally 
*  certain  is  that  for  a  long  period  of  years 
the  opposition  were  the  unconscious  tools 
of  those  factions  which  eventually  upset 
the  dynasty  and  the  constitution  itself. 

At  length  the  storm  came.    By  no  man 
bad  it  been  ao  clearly  foreseen  as  by  M. 


de  Tocqueville,  and  for  several  months 
before  the  catastrophe  he  had  carefully 
abstained  from  aTl  participation  in  that 
mad  system  of  agitation  which  produced 
the  popular  banquets  and  republican  de- 
monstratlomr  of  1847.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  January,  1848,  soon  after  tl^ 
opening  of  the  last  session  of  the  Gonsti 
tutioual  Parliament,  he  rose  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  said : 

"  They  teU  me  that  there  is  no  danger  because 
there  are  no  disturbances ;  they  say  that  aa 
there  is  no  visible  perturbation  on  the  surface 
of  society,  there  are  no  revolutions  beneath  it 
Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  yoa 
wrong.  Disturbance  is  not  abroad,  but  it  has 
laid  hold  of  mens'  minds.  The  working  classes 
are  quiet,  and  are  not  agitated  as  they  have 
sometimes  been  by  nolitical  passions ;  but  caa 
you  not  perceive  tnat  these  passions,  which 
were  political,  are  now  social  ?  Can  youiMt  see 
that  opinions  and  ideas  are  spreading  omong^ 
them  which  tend  not  only  to  overthrow  this  or 
that  law,  this  or  that  minister,  or  even  this  or 
that  government,  but  society  itself,  and  to  shake 
the  foundations  on  which  it  rests?  Can  yoa 
not  hear  what  is  daily  repeated,  that  every  thing 
which  is  above  their  own  condition  is  incapable 
and  unworthy  to  govern  them ;  that  the  present 
division  of  wealth  in  the  world  is  ui^Jost ;  that 
property  rests  upon  no  equitable  basis  f  And 
are  you  not  aware  that  when  such  opinions  as 
these  take  root,  when  they  are  widely  diffused, 
when  they  penetrate  the  masses,  they  will  bring 
about,  sooner  or  later,  I  know  not  when,  I  know 
not  how,  the  most  tremendous  revolutions! 
Such,  sir,  is  my  conviction ;  we  are  slambering 
on  a  volcano.  I  am  certain  of  it'*  (Vol  L  p 
66.) 

Within  four  weeks  the  explosion  took 
place.  The  King  fled.  The  Republic 
was  proclaimed ;  and  not  only^  the  Re- 
public, but  all  the  demoniac  passions  of  s 
socialist  revolution  were  let  loose  on 
France. 

Then,  indeed,  neither  Tocqueville  nor 
any  one  of  his  political  friends  hesitated 
as  to  the  part  they  were  called  upon  to 
puraue.  In  the  first  revolution  the  sno* 
guinary  violence  of  a  small  faction  bad 
prevailed  over  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation.  Under  the  second  Kepublic,  the 
nation  itself,  appealed  to  by  universal  suf- 
frage, gave  an  unequivocal  answer  to  the 
call,  and  elected  an  Assembly  firmly  re- 
solved to  defend  property  and  public  or- 
der. An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Re- 
volutionists to  annihilate  the  As^mbly  it^ 
self;  it  was  saved  by  a  miracle ;  a  few  days 
later  the  fate  of  the  nation  hung  on  too 
issue  of  a  battle  in  the  streets  of  Fsrb* 
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Thanks  to  the  courage  and  anion  of  Ae 
Assembly,  the  law  triumphed,  and « the 
country  was  saved.  In  all  these  events 
M.  de  Tocquevilie  took  an  active  part ; 
and  we  are  informed  by  his  biographer 
that  the  volume  in  which  he  has  recorded 
them,  for  the  information  of  posterity,  is 
complete,  and  will  one  day  see  the  light. 
Tocquevilie  had  naturally  been  selected 
by  the  constituent  body  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  to  frame  the 
new  Republican  Constitution  ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  example  of  the  difficulty  of  gov- 
erning human  affairs  that  a  constitution, 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  absurdity,  was  the  work 
of  several  men  of  undoubted  intellectual 
power  and  political  foresight.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Tocquevilie  to  induce 
his  colleagues  to  adopt  the  principle  of  a 
second  chamber ;  but  this  and  every  other 
attempt  to  construct  the  machinery  of  a 
true  republican  government  utterly  failed. 
The  Republic  was  destined  to  a  short-liv- 
ed existence,  between  the  frenzy  of  demo- 
cratic socialism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
violence  of  that  popular  reaction  which 
speedily  assumed  the  name  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.  The  newly-elected 
President  of  the  Republic  had  long  a})pre- 
ciated  the  philosophical  insight  of  M,  Toc- 
quevilie into  the  nature  of  democratic  in> 
stitutions ;  and  perhaps  he  inferred  that 
the  predictions  of  a  single  dominion,  with 
which  his  books  abound,  were  naturally 
to  be  fulfilled,  in  a  restoration  of  the  em- 
pire. Soon  after  his  election  to  the  Pre- 
sidency he  invited  M.  de  Tocquevilie  to 
dinner,  placed  him  by  his  side,  and  paid 
him  marked  attentions.  On  leaving  the 
Eiysee,  Tocquevilie  said:  ^'I  have  been 
dining  with  a  man  who  believes  in  his 
own  hereditary  n^ht  to  the  crown  as 
firmly  as  Charles  A.  himself." 

One  chance  remained  to  avert  the  final 
catastrophe.  It  was  possible  that  the 
President  might  still  be  content  to  accept 
a  constitutional  position;  to  govern  by 
responsible  ministers  who  hoped  to  effect 
a  revision  of  the  constitution  by  legal 
means.  At  any  rate,  to  abandon  or  to 
oppose  him  was  to  compel  him  to  resort 
to  an  immediate  coup  d*etaL  On  thb 
principle  M.  de  Odilon  Barrot  and  the 
leading  liberals  formed  an  administration 
on  the  2d  June  1849,  in  which  M.  de 
Tocquevilie  took  the  important  office  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  We  shall 
not  enter  at  length  into  the  transactions 


in  which  he  was  engaged.  As  he  said, 
on  quitting  his  office  four  months  later : 
"  I  have  contributed  to  maintain  order  on 
the  13th  of  June,  to  preserve  the  general 
peace,  to  improve  the  relations  of  France 
and  England.  These  are  recollections 
which  give  some  value  to  my  passage 
through  affsdrs.  I  need  hardly  say  any 
thing  to  you  of  the  cause  which  led  to  the 
fall  of  the  cabinet.  The  President  chooses 
to  govern  alone,  and  to  have  mere  agents 
and  creatures  in  his  ministers.  Perhaps 
he  is  right.  I  donH  examine  that  ques- 
tion, but  we  were  not  the  men  to  serve 
him  on  these  terms." 

On  one  point,  however,  we  think  it 
proper  to  enter  into  some  further  details, 
although  M.  de  Beaumont  has  passed  it 
over  in  silence.  We  allude  to  the  expe- 
dition against  Rome.  That  celebrated 
expedition,  even  more  embarrassing  in  its 
consequences  than  it  was  supposed  to  be 
at  the  time,  occurred  while  M.  de  Tocque- 
vilie held  the  foreign  department  in 
France.  He  conducted  the  first  negotia- 
tions with  the  Pope :  and  it  is  therefore 
of  importance  to  show  precisely  what 
were  then  his  own  views  and  those  of  the 
French  government.  For  this  purpose 
we  shall  translate  two  letters,  not  included 
in  M.  de  Beaumonrs  collection,  which 
were  addressed  by  M.  de  Tocquevilie  to 
an  English  friend  at  that  time  : 

**  Paris,  9th  July,  1840. — I  attach  so  much 
importance  to  the  opinion  of  enlightened  uen 
in  England,  that  I  sit  down  to  write  you  a  few 
lines,  though  I  have  but  little  time  for  this  sort 
of  correspondence ;  but  I  want  to  furnish  you 
with  the  latest  information  on  this  affair  of 
Rome.  I  am  better  placed  than  any  one  to 
speak  of  it,  for,  as  you  bare  remarked,  I  am  an 
entire  stranger  to  all  the  decisive  measures 
which  have  hitherto  marked  the  course  of  this 
proceeding.  When  I  took  office  the  order  to 
attack  Rome  was  already  given ;  it  might  even 
be  supposed  that  Rome  was  already  taken ;  at 
an^  rate,  it  was  certain  that  our  army  was  com- 
mitted :  and  things  having  got  to  this  point,  it 
was  impossible  to  recede.  Not  a  public  man  in 
France,  whoever  he  might  be,  ei&er  could  or 
would  haire  receded.  I  have  therefore  onlr 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  acts  which 
have  followed  or  will  follow  the  aggression,  not 
of  the  aggression  itselE  My  mind  is  therefore 
able  to  judge  it  freely. 

**The  actual  state  of  the  case  is  judged  with 
severity ;  but  you  lose  sight  of  what  the  case 
might  have  become.  Allow  me  to  remind  you 
of  it  Is  it  true — ^yes  or  no — that  the  Catholic 
Powers  were  resolved  to  restore  the  Pope? 
Is  it  true — ^yes  or  no-— that  Austria  had  an* 
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nounced  that  she' was  going  to  enter  the  States 
of  the  Church  and  to  march  on  Rome  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  Roman  republic  ?  Do  you  doubt 
that  they  would  have  done  as  they  said  ?  Let 
us  then  take  these  first  points  for  certain^  Now 
here  are  others  which  are  not  less  so.  If  the 
Austrians,  Neapolitans,  and  Spaniards  had  ar- 
riyed  before  Rome,  do  you. doubt,  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  would  have  caused  far  greater 
ravages  than  we  have  done,  and  that  they  would 
have  bombarded  Rome  in  earnest,  instead  of  the 
Imaginary  bombardment  of  which  your  consul 
has  calumniously  accused  us?  and,  secondly, 
do  you  doubt  that  their  triumph  would  have 
been  not  only  the  overthrow  of  the  republic, 
but  the  extinction  of  all  liberty  and  the  mere 
return  of  the  old  priestly  government?  Tou 
can  not  question  it,  I  hope.  I  take  these  points 
therefore  also  for  certain. 

"  How  then,  I  ask  the  public  men  of  Eng- 
land, do  they  think  that  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  your  country  to  allow  Austria  to  acquire  so 
great  a  preponderance  over  the  whole  Italian 
peninsula?  And  to  the  philanthropists,  to  the 
liberals,  to  the  archasologists  of  England,  I  say. 
What!  does  the  ancient  animosity  against 
France  blind  you  to  that  degree,  that  you  prefer 
to  see  the  Roman  republic  destroyed  by  main 
force  by  the  soldiers  and  the  principles  of  Aus- 
tria rather  than  by  ours  ? 

"I  know  well  enough,  between  ourselves, 
where  the  weak  point  of  our  expedition  lies — 
it  is  on  the  side  of  republican  France.  Yes ; 
the  French  may  fiiirly  say  to  their  own  govern- 
ment that  there  is  in  this  expedition  something 
repugnant  perhaps  to  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  is  the  basis 
of  our  whole  political  edifice.  But  why  should 
not  foreign  countries,  and  especially  enlightened 
England,  prefer  that  we  took  this  task  upon 
ourselves  instead  of  leaving  it  to  others  ?  For 
you  surely  can't  suppose  we  have  any  desire  to 
establish  ourselves  in  the  Papal  dominions.  We 
go  there  evidently  for  a  purpose  which  is  ex- 
tremely clear  and  intelligible,  especially  to  Eng- 
land, to  prevent  the  omnipotent  influence  which 
Austria  exercises  over  the  north  of  Italy,  from 
extending  over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  the 
total  destruction  of  all  equipoise  there ;  and  to 
save  the  Roman  States  and  the  whole  of  Italy 
from  the  inevitable  return  of  the  old  court,  and 
of  the  restoration,  not  of  the  lawful  sovereign, 
but  of  the  abuses  of  that  ancient  and  bad 
government  We  have  never  had  any  other 
objects,  nor  shall  shall  we  ever  have  any  others. 
The  reestablishment  of  the  Pope,  made  upon 
these  conditions,  is  all  we  desire,  and  I  can 
not  conceive  that  there  is  any  thing  in  this 
to  wound,  in  any  respect,  the  instincts  and  the 
just  susceptibility  of  England.  The  odd  thing 
IS,  that  the  Austrian  Government,  which  mi^t 
fairly  have  some  reason  to  take  umbrage  at  our 
enterprise,  has  never  made  the  least  objection  to 
it,  and  that  our  friendly  relations  with  Austria 
are  not  the  least  impaired.  It  is  strange  that  it 
should  be  Englishmen,  and  principally  English 
Tories,  who  attack  us." 


In  a  subseqaent  letter,  wiitten  ten  days 
later,. he  said: 

"  I  should  not  be  without  uneasiness  as  to  the 
result  of  the  debate  to-morrow  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  if  the  principal  organ  of  the  Government 
in  that  House  were  not  the  Marquis  of  Laos- 
downe,  whose  tact  and  moderation  I  know.  As 
to  the  intentions  of  the  French  Government  in 
the  conduct  of  the  afiair  at  Rome,  the  English 
Cabinet  must  be  sufficiently  informed.  I  have 
taken  effectual  measures  to  satisfy  thorn  that  we 
have  no  secret  end  in  this  enterprise,  and  that 
we  have  never  ceased  to  aim,  on  the  one  hand  at 
the  restoration  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
Pope,  which  we  consider  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  liberty  and  peace  of  conscience  in  the 
Catholic  world ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
guarantee  of  liberal  institutions  to  the  Roman 
States.  I  protest  to  you  that  we  desire  nothing 
so  much  as  to  get  out  of  this  afiair  at  Rome,  and 
to  evacuate  the  Roman  territory,  as  soon  as  we 
can  do  so  with  honor.  But  tdese  conditions 
must  be  attained,  or  we  will  stay  in  Italy,  what- 
ever be  the  risks  and  political  embarrassments 
which  may  result  from  it,  at  least  as  long  as  I 
am  minister,  I  answer  for  it'* 

We  have  quoted  these  letters  inasronch 
as  they  contain  a  statement  from  his  own 
pen  of  the  grounds  on  which  M.  de  Toc- 
queville  accepted  the  responsibility  of  the 
consequences  of  the  Roman  expedition, 
and  they  have  also  a  very  ourioos  bearing 
on  the  course  of  events  to  this  day.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  ont  that  it  was 
from  the  fatal  blander  of  France  in  ooa- 
sentin^  to  play  the  part  of  Austnathat  all 
the  subsequent  embarrassments  have  ari- 
sen ;  for  the  honor  of  France  became  in  a 
manner  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
government  which  she  could  not  control, 
which  did  come  back  without  any  liberal 
conditions  at  all,  and  still  is,  what  Lord 
Derby  called  it,  the  plague-spot  on  the 
Italian  soil.  These  dangers,  which  escaped 
M.  de  Tocqueviile's  great  discernment, 
were,  nevertheless,  apparent  in  this  coon- 
try  and  elsewhere  to  men  of  inferior  pow- 
ers but  of  greater  practical  experience  in 
political  affairs. 

By  a  sort  of  Kemesis  the  Roman  expe- 
dition was  made  the  pretext  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  Cabinet.  The  President  had 
always  disapproved  the  enterprise,  hot 
weary  with  long  negotiations,  he  chose  to 
take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands ;  his 
celebrated  letter  to  Edgar  Ney  was  a 
death-blow  to  ministerial  responsibility  in 
France,  and  from  that  moment  the  violent 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly  and  the  change 
of  government  wore  only  a  qaesUoo  o( 
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means  and  of  time.  Tooquevilie  retired 
for  some  months  from  the  scene,  for  in- 
deed his  frail  body,  exhausted  by  the  fa^ 
tigues  of  office,  needed  repose.  He  spent 
the  winter  at  Sorrento,  and  there  laid  the 
basis  of  the  last  of  his  works,  which  might 
be  termed  the  Genesis  of  the  French  Ke- 
volution,  traced  by  him  back  to  its  true 
source,  in  the  vicious  institutions  of  the 
"  ancien  re<?ime."  He  already  perceived 
that  in  the  impending  contest  between  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Assem- 
bly, all  the  chances  were  in  favor  of  Louis 
Napoleon.    In  January,  1851,  he  writes: 

"  The  general  aspect  of  the  time  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  movement  of  the  nations  away  from 
liberty  and  toward  concentration  and  perman- 
cnce  of  power.  The  circumstance  that  the 
most  eminent  parliamentary  chiefs  and  the  best 
known  military  commanders  are  almost  all  op- 
posed to  this  movement,  does  not  reassure  me ; 
for  we  live  in  a  democratic  age,  and  a  society  in 
which  individual  men,  even  the  greatest  of  tliem, 
count  for  yory  little.  To  form  my  opinion,  I 
listen  neither  to  those  who  exalt  nor  to  those 
who  depreciate  the  talents  of  the  pretenders. 
At  such  times  it  is  not  the  man  we  must  look  at, 
but  that  which  raises  the  man  and  brings  him 
into  power.  A  dwarf  on  the  crest  of  a  huge 
wave  may  be  washed  to  the  top  of  a  cliff,  which 
a  giant  could  not  scale  from  the  sands  below." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  1V2.) 

Nevertheless,  soon  afterward,  npon  his 
return  to  France,  M.  de  Tocqueville  drew 
up  the  celebrated  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution, 
which  was  presented  to  the  National  As- 
sembly on  the  eighth  July,  1851.  This 
document  is  of  the  highest  excellence,  and 
ought  to  be  included  in  a  general  edition 
of  his  works.  He  traced  in  it  with  mas- 
terly precision  the  fatal  situation  in  which 
the  Constitution  had  flung  the  French 
nation,  between  two  contending  powers 
incapable  of  union,  yet  destined  both  of 
them  to  come  to  nn  end  almost  simulta- 
neously, leaving  the  country  without  an 
Assembly  and  without  a  government:  and 
he  demonstrated  that  the  only  possible 
mode  of  diverting  the  impending  catas- 
trophe, was  to  alter  and  amend  the  organic 
law  of  the  state.  This  memorable  Repoi*t 
may  be  regarded  as  the  last  public  act  of 
bis  life. 

As  the  crisis  approached,  in  the  autumn 
of  1851,  he  writes  in  increasing  perplex- 
ity : 

"  How  little  we  feel  ourselves  masters  of 
events  at  such  times  I    There  is  but  one  deCer- 
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minati<xi  that  I  am  always  certain  to  follow,  and 
that  is  to  bring  our  liberties  triumphant  through 
this  crisis,  or  to  fall  with  them.  All  the  rest  is 
secondary ;  but  this  is  a  question  of  life  and 
death."    (VoL  u.  p.  178.) 

And  in  common  with  all  that  was  illus- 
trious in  the  last  free  Parliament  of 
France,  he  did  fall.  M.  de  To<;quevil1e 
was  included  in  that  wholesale  act  of  pro- 
scription of  the  second  December,  1851, 
which,  with  a  sort  of  insolent  derision 
more  odious  than  the  tyranny  that  prompt- 
ed it,  sent  the  orators,  statesmen,  gener- 
als, and  patriots  of  France  in  a  felon^s  cart 
to  tlie  common  jail:  Their  detention 
lasted  not  long,  but  long  enough  to  place 
their  country  under  the  feet  o^  a  master, 
to  annihilate  the  law,  to  silence  the  voice 
of  many  of  them  forever,  and  to  accom- 
plish that  revolution  which  had  haunted 
M.  de  Tocqueville  through  life,  w^hen  a 
democratic  people,  weary  of  anarchy  and 
incapable  of  self-government,  precipitates 
itself  at  the  feet  of  despotic  authority. 
The  scene  itself  was  described  by  M.  de 
Tocqueville  himself  with  indignant  anima- 
tion, for  it  need  be  now  no  more  a  secret 
that  the  narrative  of  the  eottp  d^Hdt  pub- 
lished immediately  afterward  by  the 
Times  newspaper  of  the  eleventh  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  was  from  his  pen. 

We  renounce  the  painful,  the  impracti- 
Ccible  task  of  describing  the  effects  of  this 
blow  on  M.  de  Tocqueville's  mind.  It 
was  not  the  loss  of  the  objects  of  common 
ambition,  it  was  not  the  closing  to  him- 
self of  that  career  of  public  utility  to 
which  he  was  passionately  attached  and 
devoted,  it  was  the  sense  of  the  moral 
wreck  of  his  country,  and  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  very  source  of  ail  true  public 
virtue  by  her  own  act. 

In  May,  ia*>2,  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Beau- 
mont: 

"  Work  is  at  present  impossible  to  me.  I  at- 
tribute this  painful  incapacity  to  the  disturbing 
conversations  one  is  always  having  in  Paris.  If 
I  were  in  the  country  I  should  attribute  it  to 
solitude.  The  truth  is,  it  proceeds  from  a  sick- 
ness of  the  soul,  and  will  not  cease  till  that  is 
better,  which  can  only  come  with  time,  the 
great  healer  of  sorrow,  as  every  body  koowe : 
we  most  wait  as  patiently  as  we  can  till  its  ef- 
fects are  felt.  Yet  this  sorrow,  like  all  true 
'  and  lawful  sorrows,  is  dear  to  me  as  well  as 
poignant  The  si^ht  of  all  that  is  done,  and 
still  more  the  opinion  formed  of  it,  galls  every 
fiber  of  pride,  of  rectitude,  and  of  dignity  in  my 
frame.  I  should  be  grieved  to  be  less  sorrowful. 
On  this  score,  indeed,  I  have  no  reason  to  com- 
2» 
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plain ;  for,  in  truth,  I  am  sorrowful  to  the 
death.  I  have  reached  my  present  age  through 
many  different  circumstances,  hut  with  one 
cause,  that  of  regular  liberty.  Is  this  cause 
lost  beyond  recovery  f  I  feared  it  was  so  in 
1848 ;  I  fear  it  still  more  now,  though  I  am  not 
convinced  that  this  country  is  not  destined  again 
to  see  constitutional  institutions.  But  will  it 
Bee  tiieifL  last  ?  these  or  any  others  ?  Tis  sand. 
It  is  vain  to  ask  whether  it  will  abide,  but  what 
are  the  winds  that  will  displace  it? 

"  I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  electors  of  mv  department,  in  which  I  re- 
sign my  seat  in  the  Gonteil  ginSroL  I  could 
not  take  the  oath  now  exacted.  This  conse- 
quence of  the  second  of  December,  is  perhaps, 
that  portion  of  the  event  which  is  personally 
most  painful  to  myself  I  enjoyed  in  my  de- 
partment a  position  of  unalloyea  gratification. 
It  gave  me  the  moral  direction  of  all  the  chief 
local  afi&irs,  a  sort  of  eovemment  of  men's 
minds  founded  on  personal  regard,  indq)endent- 
iy  of  political  opinions.  This  part  of  my  public 
duties  cast  a  sort  of  light  on  my  private  >  life, 
which  was  very  agreeable.  But  these  are  very 
petty  miseries.      (Vol  iL  p.  486.) 

We  shall  imitate  the  reserve  of  M.  de 
Beaumont  in  abstaining  from  entering 
more  fully  into  the  causes  of  this  revolu- 
tion as  they  appeared  to  Tocqueville's 
mind,  nor  is  the  time  yet  come  when  the 
burning  language  in  which  he  denounced 
the  authors  of  it  can  with  propriety  be 
made  public.  But  the  following  obsei'va- 
tions  00  the  probable  duration  and  cha- 
acter  of  the  Imperial  power  are  so  just 
that  we  permit  ourselves  to  cite  them 
from  an  unpublislied  letter : 

'*  Although  this  government  has  established 
itself  by  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  recorded  in 
history,  nevertheless  it  will  last  for  some  length 
of  time,  unless  it  precipitates  itself  to  destruc- 
tion. It  will  last  till  its  excesses,  its  wars,  its 
corruptions,  have  effaced  in  the  public  mind  the 
dread  of  socialism ;  a  change  requiring  time. 
God  grant  that  in  the  interval  it  may  not  end  in 
a  manner  almost  as  prejudicial  to  us  as  to  itself, 
in  some  extravagant  foreign  enterprise.  We 
know  it  but  too  well  in  France,  governments 
never  escape  the  law  of  their  origin.  This  gov- 
ernment, which  comes  by  the  army,  which  can 
only  last  by  the  army,  which  traces  back  its 
popularity  and  even  its  essence  to  the  recollec- 
tions of  military  glory,  this  government  wiU  be 
fiitally  impelled  to  seek  for  aggrandisement  of 
territory  and  for  exclusive  influence  abroad ;  in 
other  words,  to  war.  That  at  laRt  is  what  I 
fear,  and  what  all  reasonable  men  dread  as  I  do. 
War  would  assuredly  be  its  death,  but  its  death 
woidd  perhaps  cost  dear.*'  {Letter  qf  tha  ninth 
4(f  January^  1852.) 

Henceforth  the  life  of  Alexis  de  Toe- 


queville  ^as  spent  in  comparative  seolo- 
sioh,  and  in  total  estrangement  from  pab- 
Ho  affairs.  Educated  as  a  French  boj, 
in  colleges  and  towns,  he  had  not  acquired 
in  early  life  any  taste  for  country  life  or 
conntry  pursuits.  In  one  of  bis  letters  he 
remarks  that  from  the  age  of  nine  to  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  had  never  spent  six 
weeks  in  the  conntry  at  a  Ume;  in  another 
letter  he  ezpi*es8es  his  astonishment  that 
people  should  be  able  to  lead  the  life  of 
vegetables.  But  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
revolutions  to  which  societv  in  France 
has  been  subjected  is  to  teacn  a  wiser  les- 
son. The  Revolution  of  1789  had  forciblf 
broken  the  relations  formerly  existing  b^ 
tween  the  landed  proprietors  and  the 
peasantry.  The  revolutions  of  1830  and 
of  1851,  by  detaching  considerable  po^ 
tions  of  the  upper  classes,  enjoying  tbc 
largest  amount  of  landed  property  and 
of  mtellectual  cultivation,  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  day,  have  thrown 
these  classes  back  to  their  natnral  po- 
sition on  their  own  estates.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  of  late  years  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  the  restoration 
of  country  houses,  and  a  more  active 
participation  in  rural  interests  and  par- 
suits,  have  become  engrossing  objects  of 
life  to  the  best  portion  of  the  French 
aristocracy.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  applied 
himself  early,  and  with  increasing  sncce^ 
to  this  laudable  and  dignified  task.  He 
sought  in  the  first  place  to  heal  the  breach 
made  by  the  revolution  of  1789  between 
the  cottage  and  the  chiteau,  some  traces 
of  which  were  perceptible  at  his  firrt 
election  in  1837.  The  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  the  entire  absence  of  any  tinge 
of  pride  or  pretension  in  his  intercourse 
witli  persons  of  all  ranks,  the  gennine  in- 
terest he  felt  in  their  concerns,  the  pa- 
tience with  which  he  was  ever  ready  to 
listen  to  them,  and  the  readiness  with 
wliich  he  placed  the  stores  of  hia  own 
wisdom  and  judgment  within  their  reach* 
inspired  the  peasantry  before  long  with 
unfeigned  confidence  and  afection.  He 
practiced  to  the  letter,  as  Father  Laoor- 
daire  has  observed,  the  divine  coromaiKl : 
"Whosoever  will  be  chief  amon^  yon, 
let  him  be  your  servant.**  Speakuigof 
him  to  a  stranger,  one  of  the  Norman 
farmers  said  :  "The  people  are  very  fond 
of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed he  is  very  grateful  for  it."  In 
1848,  on  the  proclamation  of  uaivcr^ 
snffrage,  the  whole  population  of  the  dis* 
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trict  voted  by  acclamation  in  liis  favor. 
While  the  election  was  going  on,  as  he 
leaned  exhausted  with  fatigue  against  a 
door-post,  one  of  the  peasants,  not  per- 
sonally known  to  him,  came  up  with  Nor- 
man frankness  and  said :  ^*Iam  surpnsed. 
Monsieur  de  Tocqueville,  that  you  are 
tired,  for  did  not  every  one  of  us  bring 
you  here  in  his  pocket  ?"  He  was  wont 
to  say  that  in  the  hearts  of  these  honest 
fellows  the  honor  and  virtue  of  the  French 
character  had  taken  refuge,  that  ^^  Maitre 
Jean"  and  "  Maitre  Pierre,"  the  worthies 
and  notables  of  the  village,  were  the  only 
titles  of  dignity  which  no  revolutions 
could  obliterate;  and  that  his  peasant 
neighbors  were  the  only  people  with  whom 
he  cared  to  converse  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  intimate  friends.  This  relish  for  the 
homely  fare  of  a  rural  district  was  greatly 
augmented  by  his  inexhaustible  sense  of 
the  humorous.  His  biographers  appear 
to  have  thought  it  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  a  philosophic  Academician  to 
admit  his  love  of  fun.  When  a  thing 
presented  itself,  as  it  not  uncommonly 
did,  to  his  mind  in  a  droll  aspect,  his 
merriment  was  unquenchable.  He  was, 
what  is  every  day  becoming  more  rare, 
especially  in  France,  a  hearty  laugher ;  in- 
deed his  laugh,  musical  and  cheerful  as 
his  voice,  sometimes  got  the  better  of 
him  and  could  not  be  stopped.  It  par- 
took of  the  intensity  of  all  the  emotions 
which  alternately  swayed  his  sensitive  and 
delicate  nervous  organization. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  his  own  home, 
without  the  smallest  attempt  to  humor 
the  democratic  passions  of  his  neighbors, 
he  did  practically  subdue  them.  He  be- 
came precisely  what  he  admired  in  the 
position  of  the  landed  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land, independent  of  the  state,  independ- 
ent of  the  people,  but  ready  and ,  willing 
to  serve  the  state  and  to  serve  the  people 
in  all  honor.  Under  these  drcumstances 
he  devoted  to  himself  to  the  literary  task 
he  had  marked  out,  of  tracing  the  revo- 
lution to  its  true  sources :  and  the  origin- 
ality of  his  mind  can  hardly  be  more  de- 
monstrated than  by  the  fact,  that  after  all 
the  innumerable  commentaries  and  histo- 
ries of  the  French  revolution  which  have 


appeared,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  presented 
to  the  world  an  entirely  new  view  of  it. 

The  publication  of  this  book  in  1856 
was  followed  in  1857,  by  his  journey  to 
England,  to  which  we  have  already  allud- 
ed. The  reception  he  met  with  here  was 
in  fact  the  last  triumph  of  his  life.  He 
was  received  on  all  sides  with  demonsti'a- 
tions  of  respect  and  affection ;  and  when 
the  time  came  for  his  return  to  Norman- 
dy, the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  hearing 
that  there  was  no  direct  steam  communi- 
cation from  England  to  Cherbourg,  placed 
a  small  vessel  at  his  disposal,  which  land- 
ed him  within  a  mile  or  two  of  his  own 
park.  At  that  time  nothing  appeared  to 
indicate  that  his  life,  always  precarious, 
was  in  any  immediate  danger.  He  lived 
by  nervous  power,  and  that  seemed  unex- 
hausted ;  indeed,  it  had  repeatedly  carried 
him  through  dangerous  and  acute  disor- 
ders. But  in  the  summer  of  1858  a  more 
serious  accident  showed  his  lungs  to  be  af- 
fected. In  the  autumn  he  was  ordered  to 
a  milder  climate  than  that  of  his  own  well- 
beloved  domain.  He  repaired  to  Cannes, 
accompanied  by  the  devoted  partner  of 
his  life,  and  by  one  or  two  of  his  nearest 
relatives  and  friends.  For  a  time  he  im- 
agined that  the  affection  of  the  lungs  had 
been  overcome.  But  in  spite  of  the  illu- 
sions which  attend  the  closing  stages  of 
pulmonary  disease,  it  soon  became  obvi- 
ous that  life  was  ebbing  away.  He  re- 
ceived with  piety  the  last  sacraments  of 
the  Church  ;  for  though  faith,  like  everv 
other  gift  of  his  nature,  had  been  with 
him  a  matter  of  internal  edification  rather 
than  of  outward  display,  he  had  never 
ceased  to  entertain  the  most  serious  at- 
tachment to  the  Christian  religion,  and  to 
that  Church  in  which  he  was  bom.  On 
the  sixteenth  April,  1859,  he  expired.  By 
his  own  express  desire  his  mortal  remains 
were  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Toc- 
queville, and  were  attended  to  the  grave 
by  an  immense  assemblage,  not  of  those 
who  admired  him  for  his  eenius,  but  of 
those  who  loved  him  for  nis  goodness; 
and  a  plain  cross  of  wood,  after  the  &8h- 
ion  of  the  country,  marks  the  spot  where 
whatever  of  him  was  mortal  lies. 
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REMINISCENCES     OF     "OLD     ROGER." 


"  How  can  a  dog  understand  without 
understanding  ?*'  asked  Dr.  Lardner ;  and 
the  question  remains  \inans\irered.  In  our 
strivings  to  exalt  *'  the  man,"  we  some- 
times do  injastice  to  the  **  lower  animal " 
— ^to  Trusty  or  Tear'em,  who  has  not  in 
this  respect,  as  he  has  in  others,  the 
power  or  self-defense.  The  nature  of  the 
dog  has  its  higher  developments — ^its  un- 
changing fidelity,  depth  of  insight,  and 
bravery  in  the  moment  of  danger.  Did 
you  ever  observe  how  your  Ti'usty  scans  a 
stranger — ^how  acutely  he  measures  him, 
and  takes  up  his  likes  or  his  dislikes? 
What  will  he  not  do  for  a  friend  ?  What 
has  he  not  done,  even  for  a  hard  master  ? 

Here  is  *'  Old  Roger,'*  for  instance ; 
long  and  fondly  will  his  memory  be  cher- 
ished. Never  was  there  a  more  kindly,  a 
nobler  member  of  the  canine  family.  All 
his  days  had  been  spent  at  the  Farm  of 
Heatbiside,  and  seldom  had  he  been  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  one  of  the  rudest 
parishes  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Thor- 
oughly assimilated  with  country  customs 
and  rural  quietude,  any  time  he  did  go  to 
town,  as  his  old  master  used  to  say :  **  He 
was  never  like  himsel'  ere  he  gat  oot  the 
road  again." 

Roger  was  above  the  avei^ge  size,  and 
never  can  we  forget  his  portly  bearing — 
the  black  shaggy  hair,  those  dangling  ears, 
the  long  busny  tail,  and  that  white  spot 
on  his  broad  chest,  running  up  in  triangu- 
lar form  right  under  his  massive  head. 

**01d  Roger  "^ — for  to  us  he  was  al- 
ways  old — ^bad  little  of  the  warrior  in 
him.  He  had  nothing  of  the  offensive  or 
quarrelsome ;  and  often  did  he  submit  to 
the  grossest  indignities  without  retalia- 
tion— not,  however,  in  a  cowardly,  cring- 
ing spirit,  but  with  a  calmness  and  dig- 
^nity  which  one  could  not  but  admire. 
Doubtless,  some  regarded  it  as  sheepish- 
uess,  some  as  contempt.  Phrenologists 
might  have  said  he  had  not  the  organ  of 
combativeness,  but  possessed  not  a  little 
of  that  "something  else,"  which  makes 
many  a  member  of  the  "  higher  order," 


wherein  move  pretentious  men.  He  was 
decidedly  averse  to  fighting— one  would 
have  thought  on  philosophical  prmciples; 
and  the  only  strolce  in  that  way  he  ever 
did  was  quite  in  keeping  with  his  general 
character. 

In  his  morning  walks,  which  were 
taken  with  remarkable  regularity,  Roger 
had  to  pass  the  mansion  of  a  neighboring 
squire.  As  sure  as  he  reached  the  gate, 
out  came  my  lady's  lap-dog,  with  its  ngly 
red  eyes ;  and,  not  content  with  yelping, 
as  most  curs  are,  it  would  follow  a  few 
yards,  industriously  biting  the  heels  of  its 
big  brother.  For  months  did  Roger  trot 
along,  regardless  of  the  pain  and  annoy- 
ance, except,  now  and  then,  a  siffnificant 
growl  or  a  wag  of  that  large  tail  of  hi«/ 
One  morning  the  little  tormentor  w&f 
busy  at  its  old  work,  picking  and  semtch- 
ing,  in  its  own  provoking  way,  at  the  irri- 
tated and  festered  heels  of  our  long-suffer- 
ing friend.  .  Roger  stopped  suddenlj. 
Something  was  wrong;  had  that  qniet 
spirit  at  last  been  disturbed  ?  Turning 
round  he  seized  his  tormentor  by  the 
neck,  as  a  cat  would  her  kitten,  and 
walked  back  to  a  small  stream  close  by. 
Wading  in  some  distance  he  pot  bis  vic- 
tim beneath  the  water,  and  planted  hk 
foot  finnly  upon  it.  In  a  few  minates  be 
turned  round  again,  and  trotted  along  to 
his  morainsT  haunt  as  if  nothing  had  o^ 
curred.  The  body  of  poor  **  Violet "  was 
buried  in  the  gai-den,  and  flowers  wen* 
planted  on  its.  graved  This  incident  forms 
a  fact  in  natural  history  the  most  strange 
and  unaccountable,  yet  it  is  a  fact. 

Roger  was  useful  in  his  way.  He  conM 
go  to  the  merchant's  and  bring  home  s 
pound  of  sugar  and  an  ounce  of  tea ;  anJ 
often  have  we  seen  him  joggfing  along 
with  a  neat  little  wicker  suspended  fironi 
his  bright  brass  collar.  He  could  do  tlii> 
without  even  the  assistance  of  a  slip  of 
paper.  For  those  country  inerchanls, 
dealing  in  all  things,  from  beer  to  hroa<l 
cloth,  are  not  like  the  merchants  in  your 
great  cities.    When  they  see  your  money 
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or  jar,  with  an  iostinct  which  baffles  every 
"  theory ,"  and  which  only  experience  can 
understand,  they  give  you  exactly  what 
yoa  require.  Roger  got  his  three-pence 
or  five-pence  ha'-penny  tied  into  the  cor- 
ner of  his  basket,  and  that  was  enough — 
he  brought  home  his  ounce  of  tobacco  or 
pound  of  sugar.  Never  was  he  known  to 
go  wrong,  or  to  be  turned  aside  from  his 
ooarse ;  such  is  instinct^  soHsalled. 

But  our  school-boy  days  form  the 
brightest  spot  in  our  reminiscences  of 
Old  Roger.  Bnght  days,  indeed,  those 
were,  with  their  varied  associations,  full 
of  a  strange  fascination,  dimmed  only  by 
one  dark  shadow.  Regularly  did  Roger 
come  out  the  way  to  meet  us,  sometimes 
leaping  and  bounding,  sometimes  calm 
and  demure.  Either  way  we  never  dared 
to  interrupt  him ;  over  us  he  exerted  a 
powerful  influence,  for  his  presence  could 
make  us  cheerful  or  sad.  When  it  was 
dark  we  felt  happy  and  secure  in  his  com- 
panionship. How  strange  it  would  have 
seemed  had  he  been  absent  from  his 
place! 

Could  it  be  ? — Yes,  it  was  even  so ! — 
one  night  Roger  met  us  not,  and  it  did 
seem  strange.  We  came  up  to  the  old 
steading  bewildered;  he  was  not  to  be 
found. 

Roger  had  a  companion,  the  adopted 
son  of  his  worthy  master,  who  had  grown 
up  with  him  his  constant  playmate,  though 
^'  little  master  "  was  full  fifteen  years. 
Ue,  too,  was  missing — coincidence  most 
ominous  I  Whither  had  they  gone  ?  An 
awful  mystery  gathered  over  their  disap- 
pearance. It  was  thought  they  would  be 
found  together,  and  the  neighbors  turned 
out  to  search  for  them,  as  country  neigh- 
bors do  on  such  occasions,  with  a  kindly, 
Iionest  sympathy.  We  sought  them  at 
the  adjoining  homesteads,  and  down 
amongst  those  rugged  clif^  that  over- 
hang the  sea.  From  "  Maw  Cove  "  to 
the  "  Glen,"  from  the  "  Glen  "  to  "  Hell's 
Mouth,"  we  sought  them  sorrowing, 
*ooklng  now  up  amid  the  rocks  and  ra- 
tlines, then  down  by  the  pebbly  shore. 
At  times  we  would  stop  and  call  their 
names,  first  Roger  and  then  John.  Could 
they  be  there  ?  Suspicion  how  terrible  I 
It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  we  could  see 
the  stars  glittering  in  the  glassy  water, 
the  quiet  murmurs  of  which  were  only 
broken  by  the  stray  screech  of  an  owl,  or 
the  suppressed  mutter  of  a  distm*bed  sea- 
ibwL    There  was  not  a  human  sound  or 


motion  save  our  own,  which  seemed  in 
this  solitude  to  deepen  our  gloom  and 
highten  our  fears. 

The  night  passed  on — a  night  of  sor- 
rowful, fruitless  searching,  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Dawn  came,  and  as  the  old 
man — ever  foremost  in  the  search,  was 
groping  his  way  along  the  "  braes,"  his 
eye  aliehted  on  Roger  perched  on  the 
edge  ot  a  lofty  precipice.  He  was  looking 
eagerly,  fixedly  downward.  His  name 
was  called — loudly  and  frowningly  reiter- 
ated, but  he  heeded  not.  AlasT  the  tale 
was  too  certain,  too  sad  were  these  fore- 
bodings. Overpowered,  the  old  man 
sank  to  the  ground,  and  was  carried 
home,  muttering,  amid  expressions  of 
deep  sorrow  and  anguish :  "  My  puir  lad- 
die, my  puir  laddie,  and  Roger  wi'  him 
too !" 

John  Williams  had  gone  out  a-nesting 
with  Roger,  as  he  had  often  done  before. 
He  had  missed  his  footing,  and  fallen  a 
hight  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet. 
Dead,  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  jagged 
edges  pf  the  precipice,  the  fragments  of 
his  body  were  scattered  on  the  level 
rocks  below  like  a  shower  of  clotted 
blood. 

Nesting!  How  is  it  that  year  after 
year  it  counts  its  victims?  Is  there, 
after  all,  such  a  charm  in  the  possession 
of  a  few  wild-fowl  eggs  ?  It  is  not  in  the 
prize,  but  there  is  a  fascination,  wild  and 
strong,  in  scaling  those  dizzy  hights,  in 
creeping  along  the  shattered  shelving?, 
and  peering  into  those  mysterious  crevices 
familiar  only  to  the  marrot  and  the  maw. 
Ay,  and  there  is  fascination  in  telling  of 
adventures  and  hair-breadth  'scapes,  the 
very  thought  of  which  makes  one's  blood 
grow  cold.  Brave  natures  can  not  resist 
it,  led  on  by  a  love  of  danger  and  daring 
which  all  possess  in  some  degree,  and 
which,  well  trained  and  skillfully  directed, 
forms  one  of  the  noblest  elements  in 
man. 

By  the  assistance  of  a  boat  the  mangled 
remains  of  the  hapless  youth  were  gath- 
ered up,  and  carried  by  sorrowing  friends 
to  that  home  he  had  "  left  so  late,"  full  of 
life  and  hope. 

There,  on  tbat  cold  eminence,  throu<yh 
the  long  solitary  night,  sat  his  faithinl 
companion  eagerly  watching,  his  eai-s 
bent  downwards,  his  eyes  transfixed. 
Nor  would  he  stir  from  that  place  till  the 
sorrowing  company  had  moved  on,  and 
then  he  followed  at  a  distance,  stopping 
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at  intervals  and  looking  back,  with  that 
long,  melancholy  whine,  which,  somehow, 
startles  the  night  traveler,  and  makes  him 
quicken  his  steps  homeward.  "  It  is  only 
a  dog,"  you  say.  True ;  but  that  dumb 
brute  knew  he  had  lost  a  friend,  and  felt 
the  separation.  Could  as  much  be  said 
of  those  who  flutter  in  their  fashionable 
mourning  ? 

Cowed  and  trembling,  Roger  entered 
the  house  and  crouched  into  that  corner 
beneath  the  old  oak  table  he  had  so  oflen 
shared  with  one  he  would  share  it  with 
no  more.  He  refused  to  eat  or  mind  any 
one,  and  spurned  all  entreaties  to  leave 
his  couch. 

But  our  story  is  soon  told.    One  morn- 


ing Roger's  place  was  vacant,  no  one  saw 
him  leave  it;  no  one  knew  whither  he 
had  gone,  and  in  vain  was  he  sought 
among  his  favorite  haunts.  A  few  days 
afterward,  poor  Roger  was  discovered  by 
some  fishermen,  cold  and  stiff,  near  that 
rock  on  which  were  found  the  shattered 
remains  of  John 'Williams.  He  was  car- 
ried home,  and  buried  in  the  garden  be* 
neath  a  plot  of  flowers,  which  was  planted 
and  tenaed  by  the  hand  of  his  friend  and 
companion. 

The  incidents  we  have  thus  thrown  into 
a  narrative,  and  slightly  adapted,  occurred 
several  years  ago,  and  one  of  them  at 
least  created  no  little  stir  in  the  columns 
of  a  provincial  newspaper. 


■•^•« 
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Wx  must  now  bid  adieu  to  the  gentle 
planet  that 

"  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night'* 

and  put  on  a  higher  magnifying  power 
if  we  intend  to 


"give  the  first  watch  of  the  night, 


To  the  red  planet  ICars." 

He  is  a  fine  fellow  indeed  when  his  oppo- 
sition happens  in  a  favorable  part  of  his 
orbit,  and,  unlike  the  recent  one,  at  a  suf- 
ficient hight  in  the  sky ;  and  we  need  not 
tax  our  imagination  heavily  to  recognize 
in  him  at  such  times  as  fair  a  counterpart 
of  the  earth,  with  oceans  and  continents, 
and  clouds  and  snows,  as  can  be  6X{>ected 
at  a  distance  of  some  thirty-five  millions 
of  miles.  Often  have  we  seen  his  mark- 
ings finely  developed,  in  their  powerful 
contrast  of  deep  yellow,  white,  and  green- 
ish gray ;  and  especially  in  1856  ;  and  we 
hope  to  be  permitted  to  see  them  again, 
and  to  compare  them  with  the  drawings 
of  Jacob,  De  )a  Rue,  and  Secohi,  as  well 
as  the  older  ones  of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  and 


Beer,  and  Madler.     There  seems  to  be 
still  some  outstanding  uncertainty  as  to 
the  permanency  of  these  features,  but  pro- 
bably not  more  than  would  perplex  an 
equally  distant  observer  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  shrouded  and  obscured  by  its 
vaporous  envelope.    We  most  accamo- 
lute  more  evidence,  as  we  shall  be  sure  to 
do  before  long ;    and   it  would  not  be 
without  its  value,  were  any  spirited  pub- 
lisher to  give  to  the  world  the  Areogra- 
phische  Fragmenjte  of  Schroter,  which  re- 
mained in  KS.  for  want  of  funds  at  his 
death,  and  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  are 
still  in  existence.    Perhaps  in  no  part  of 
the  solar  system  are  we  likely  to  make 
more    satisfactory    discoveries    than   in 
Mars,  because  nowhere  else  is  the  eye  ad- 
dressed in  characters  equally  capable  of 
analo^oal  interpretation.    Mars,  indeed, 
difiers  widely  from  us,  in  being  destined 
to  traverse  his  yearly  round  in  solitude ; 
yet  doubtless  not  uncheered  by  the  same 
divine  Benignity  which  has  given  to  us 
"the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  nigliL''^ 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  considera- 
bly more  than  half-a-hondred — we  may 
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not  improbably  guess  more  than  a  hun- 
dred— ^fragments  that*  occupy  the  com- 
parative void  between  Mars  and  J.apiter  ? 
We  have  really  nothing  to  say  about 
them.  Personally,  we  are  very  little  ac- 
quainted with  them;  and  those — for  ex- 
ample, Hersohel  I.,  Schroter,  and  Hard- 
ing, and  Larnont — ^who  have  endeavored 
to  open  a  communication  with  them,  have 
acquired  but  little  information  as  to  their 
nature.  There  they  are,  subserving,  no 
doubt,  in  their  minuteness,  some  import- 
ant purpose  undiscoverable  by  man;  it 
1)88  been  suspected  that  they  may  be  frag- 
ments of  a  large  planet,  though  the  bal- 
ance of  evidence  seems  gradually  to  be 
inclining  the  other  way  with  their  multi- 
tude, as  they  are  found  spread  through  a 
wider  zone  than  had  been  at  first  sup- 
posed. A  resulting  irregularity  of  form, 
combined  with  a  speedy  rotation,  has 
been  suggested  as  ah  explanation  of  some 
instances  of  rapid  variations  in  their 
light ;  and  certain  observers,  especially 
Schroter,  have  detected  or  imagined  ne- 
bulous envelopes  around  some  of  them. 
But  they  are  really  too  small  to  handle 
without  the  chance  of  serious  error. 

We  come  now  to  the  "  sphere  of  water, 
with  a  few  cinders  at  the  heart  of  it," 
which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  author 
of  the  PlunxlUy  qf  Worlds  fancied  might 
form  the  great  leader  of  the  planetary 
train ;  an  idea  sufficiently  accordant  with 
other  speculations  of  that  adventurous 
theorist,  but  not  likely  to  find  favor  with 
those  who  ai*e  personally  familiar  with  the 
magnificent  face  of  Jupiter.  Yet  they 
will  be  able  to  attain  to  few  conclusions 
possessing  the  character  of  certainty,  be- 
yond the  existence  of  a  rapid  interchange 
of  day  and  night,  and  a  sky  loaded  with 
vapor,  and  streaked  and  agitated  by  im- 
petuous trade-winds  and  hurricanes,  so 
well  described  and  figured  by  Piazzi 
Smyth,  at  a  station  above  the  mists  of  our 
lower  atmosphere.  But  what  can  be 
more  elegant  than  the  perennially  inter- 
woven dance  of  the  "Medicean  stars" 
around  their  sovereign ;  or  what  more  in- 
teresting than  to  watch  from  hour  to  hour 
their  ceaseless  variations  of  position  ? 
Comparatively  little  power  is  adequate  to 
show  tliis,  which  was  within  the  reach  of 
even  Galileo's  perspective;  a  greater 
aperture  is  required  for  the  pleasing  spec- 
tacle of  the  shadow  of  a  satellite,  like  a 
spot  of  ink,  traversing  the  whole  breadth 
of  Jupiter,  at  a  rale  varying  according  to 


the  distance  of  the  satellite  from  the  pri- 
mary ;  or  for  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
sights  within  the  limits  of  our  system,  the 
transit  of  a  satellite  in  front  of  the  planets 
variously-tinted  globe.  First  let  us  watch 
the  gradual  approach  of  the  little  round 
disk — ^for  a  disk  it  really  is,  and  not  a  mere 
point  of  light,  in  any  good  telescope  of 
moderate  size,  with  steady  air — up  to  the 
swelling  curve  of  the  limb ;  we  mark  the 
disappearance  of  the  intervening  thread 
of  dark  sky — it  glides  before  the  limb 
like  a  bi'iliiant  bead — it  stands  out  as  a 
projecting  boss — it  ceases  to  break  the 
outline,  but  it  is  still  visible  upon  the  face 
of  the  fainter  primary — and  so  perhaps  it 
may  continue,  especially  if  relieved  upon 
a  dark  belt,  but  more  usually  the  illumin* 
ated  background  after  a  time  effaces  it ; 
occasionally  it  turns  into  a  dusky  or  even 
black  speck,  and  abides  under  that  aspect 
till,  toward  the  opposite  limb  of  the 
planet,  the  same  appearances  recur  in  a 
reversed  order.  But  why  should  the 
same  satellite  sometimes  accomplish  this 
transit  in  a  luminous,  and  consequently 
invisible  form ;  at  others  stand  forth  as  a 
black  spot,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  its  shadow?  That  it  does  so  is  a 
fact  strangely  unnoticed  by  the  elder 
Herschel,  but  of  no  infrequent  occurrence, 
and  one  to  which  we  can  ourselves  bear 
testimony.  Its  explanation  involves  some 
difficulty,  but  it  clearly  points  to  transient 
obscurations  on  the  satellite  itself,  which 
the  tremendous  power  of  Secchi's  tele- 
scope in  the  Roman  air,  and  the  perfection 
of  Lassell's  specula  or  of  Dawes's  vision 
have  exhibited  even  at  other  times,  and 
on  a  background  of  blue  sky.  Those  lit* 
tie  moons,  then,  seem  to  have  atmos 
pheres  of  their  own,  and  to  be  so  fiir  very 
unlike  our  own  satellite.  We  shall  hear 
more  of  this,  perhaps,  some  future  day. 

Pass  we  on  to  Saturn,  the  most  unique 
and  lovely  spectacle  in  the  universe  of 
man's  knowledge.  Contemplate  that 
beautiful  globe,  with  its  cloudy  and  wind- 
swept markings,  the  index  of  its  speedy 
rotation,  and  its  well-contrasted  tints  that 
speak  of  varied  conditions  of  existence. 
Yet,  especially  beautiful  as  it  is,  the  eye 
will  not  rest  upon  it  in  the  presence  of 
that  still  more  beautiful  ring,  or  rather 
system  of  rings,  alike  preeminent  in  ele- 
gance of  form  and  mystery  of  construction 
and  designation.  This  is  now  rapidly 
closing  up,  preparatory  to  its  edgeways 
presentation  in  the  autumn  of  the  present 
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year,  and  the  position  is  less  £ivorab1e  to 
the  astronomer  than  in  1856,  though  per- 
haps even  more  pictorial  in  its  grouping 
with  the  elliptical  form  of  the  planet. 
The  striped  and  banded  aspect  of  these 
huge  circular  planes  has  been  often  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  engravings  of  more 
or  less  accuracy,  many  of  them  originally 
derived  from  the  representations  of  De  la 
Rue,  whose  exquisite  reflector  and  ac- 
complished hand  have  well  aided  his  ac- 
curate and  discriminating  eye.    But  no 
figure  can  do  justice  to  the  impression  of 
the  actual  scene,  though,  as  Herschel  I. 
formerly  observed,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  exhibiting  the  objects  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect definition,  very  seldom  attainable  in 
the  telescopic  vision  of  our  skies.    Then 
that  shadow-ring,  the  wonder  of  the  age, 
whence  has  it  sprung?  and  why  was  it 
missed  by  both  the  Herschels,  and  Schr6- 
ter,  and  struve,  and  a  host  of  observers, 
continually  overlooking  it  in  instruments 
which  showed  much  Winter  objects  then, 
and  would  unquestionably  show  it  now  ? 
With  our  own  achromatic,  it  is  easy  of 
detection ;  while  a  search  for  the  two  in- 
nermost satellites,  Enceladus  and  Mimas, 
would  be  hopeless  and  absurd.    Yet  their 
discoverer  left  it  untouched.   Schroter  ex- 
pressly states  that  with  his  reflectors  of 
nine  and  a  half  and  eighteen  inches  aper- 
ture—and good  ones  they  certainly  were— 
he  carefully  scrutinized  the  dark  intenor  of 
the  ansse,  and  found  it  ohne  aUe  schimmer^ 
without  the  least  glimmering  of  light,  and 
even  apparently  darker — as  Bond  has  also 
found  its  really  vacant  part  with  the  great 
American  achromatic — than  the  exterior 
sky.     W.  Struve,  with  the  superb  nine 
and  a  half  inch  object-glass  at  Dorpat, 
took  especial  pains  m  repeatedly  measur- 
ing the  ring,  and  complained  indeed  of 
the  indistinctness  of  its  interior  border, 
yet  never  recognized  this  extension  of 
it  toward  the  globe.      Inexcusable  must 
have  been  the  amount  of  apathy  or  stu- 
pidity which  led  the  assistants  at  the  Ro- 
man Observatory,  when  it  had  been  ac- 
tually perceived  with  the  six  and  one- 
third  inch  Cauchoix  refractor,  to  take  no 
notice  of  it :  marvelous  was  the  inatten- 
tion through  which  its  real  discovery  and 
accurate  measurement  by  Galle  in  1838 
fell  dead.    There  are  things  of  which  as- 
tronomers   have   to  be  ashamed,  "and 
these  are  of  them.''    One  might  have  al- 
most fancied  that  its  destiny  in  regard  to 
OQi'selves  was  to  expose  our  deficiencies 


in  observation.    Where  it  is  projected  as 
a  dusky  band  across  the  ball,  it  seems  to 
have  been  visible  from  the  earliest  tele- 
scopic period ;  at  least  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  introduced  in  one  of  the 
clear  and  beautiful  figures  of  worthy  old 
Huyghens.    But  may  we  suppose  that 
since  that  date  it  has  increased  in  refico- 
tivo  power,  so  as  to  become  more  con- 
trasted with  the  dark  background  of  the 
sky  ?    Has  that  system  so  cooled  down, 
even  in  our  own  days,  as  to  pass  through 
a  crisis  of  congelation,  which  has  given  to 
some  comparatively  transparent  fluid  a 
greater  opacity,  and  consequently  a  higher 
capacity  of  reflection  ?    Other  mysteries, 
too,  meet  us  here.    Why  are  the  minor 
markings  of  the  bright  rings  ao  variable 
in  dimensions  and  distinctness,  even  nt 
the  same  time,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
ball  ?    How  is  it  that  the  projected  sha- 
dow of  the  ball  assumes  the  devious  out- 
line—the  "roof"  and  "inlet"  form,  so 
well  delineated  in  the  annals  of  Harvard 
College,  Cambridge,  U.  S.  ?     It  is  easy  to 
reply,  Because  it  falls  on  surfaces  of  l)a^ 
tial  and  irregular  convexity ;  but  it  is 
equally  easy  to  explain  how  surfaces  of 
such  a  character,  presented  edgeways  to 
the  eye,  can  totally  disappear  in  the  rt- 
flcotor  of  the  present  Herschel,  and  so 
nearly  vanish  in  Bond's  fifteen*inch  chro- 
matic, that  in  the  memoirs  just  referred 
to  he  estimates  their  thickness  at  le:^  than 
one  hundredth  of  a  second,  or  forty  Eng- 
lish miles  ?     Shall  we  say  that  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  planes,  we  might  almost  call 
them  films,  of  such  enormous  breadth  in 
proportion  to  their  thickness,  when  so  in- 
clined as  to  receive  a  large  proportion  of 
solar  heat  on  one  side  only,  may  tempo- 
mrily  Assume  a  convex  form  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  warmer  side,  losing  it  a^a 
as  the  exciting  cause  is  gradually  with- 
drawn ?    There  is  no  harm,  at  any  rate, 
in  such   conjectures:    we    can   but,  like 
Kepler,  feel  the  walls  of  ignorance  tilt  i^x 
arrive  at  the  gate  of  truth — if  w©  are  ever 
permitted  to  do  so.    Saturn  will  be  in 
good  hands  at  the  next  disappearance  of 
the  ring.    We  must  leave  him  now,  tor 
the  night  is  wearing  on ;  and  we  may 
leave  Uranus  and  Neptune  too,  noble  fel- 
lows though  they  intrinsically  are,  to  the 
care  of  such  men  as  Lassell  and  Bond  and 
Struve — they  ai*e  beyond  the  research  of 
any  but  the  most  highly  light^collocUog 
instruments. 
But  what  of  comets? 
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We  may  say  this,  that  •*  the  DonatS  »* 
has  spoiled  us,  in  all  probability,  for  many 
a  year  to  come ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
his  favorable  presentation  to  our  eyes,  we 
know  little  more  of  their  truly  inscrutable 
nature  than  we  did  before.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  most  of  what  can  be  said  about 
him,  may  readily  satisfy  themselves  in  the 
perusal  of  Bond's  very  curious  treatise ; 
other  cotcmporaneous  recoi'ds  will  attract 
the  German  student  to  the  invaluable, 
though  not  always  alike  interesting  pages 
of  the  Astronomisehe  Ndchrtehten^  the 
"  leading  journal "  of  the  science.  The 
essay  of  the  discoverer  whose  name  is 
given  to  the  comet  is  confined,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  to  few  hands  in  England,  and 
not,  we  believe,  very  readily  procumWe. 
At  an  earlier  penod  (1846)  the  divided 
comet  of  Biela  offered  a  wide  field  for 
speculation.  We  can  well  remember  its 
strange  appearance  in  a  fluid  achromatic — 
one  of  the  few  ever  constructed,  or  ever 
likely  to  be,  upon  Professor  Barlow*8  plan, 
in  which  the  concave  lens  of  flint  glass  is 
replaced  by  one  of  sulphuret  of  carbon. 
Barlow  himself  had  a  seven  eight-tenths 
inch  telescope  of  this  construction;  the 
idea  was  ingenious,  and  when  well  con- 
structed it  pei-formed  very  fairly,  but  now 
that  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  has 
been  so  wonderfully  improved — chiefly, 
we  believe,  through  the  French  revolution 
of  the  trois  jaura^  which  drove  Bontems, 
one  of  their  best  artificers,  over  here — the 
great  inducement  to  the  emplOTment  of  a 
fluid  medium  is  taken  away.  Lieutenant, 
now  Commander  Maury,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  watched  the  double-headed 
comet  with  a  noble  nine  and  a  half  inch 
object-glass,  and  has  related  its  strange 
variations  with  much  clearness  and  spirit 
in  the  Nachrichten ;  and  those  who  are 
disposed  to  compare  the  earlier  telescopic 
records  of  these  unintelligible  apparitions, 
may  find  curious  matter  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  great  comets  of  1807  and  1811, 
published  by  Sir  W.  Herachel  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  and  by  Sohi-oter 
in  two  cotemporary  German  treatises: 
the  latter  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
electric  or  native  light  of  these  bodies ;  a 
position  harmonizing  well  with  that  polar 
state  which,  as  Bessel  pointed  out,  was 
strongly  indicated  in  Halley's  comet  in 
1835  ;  and  though  some  of  Schroter's  data 
are  eri-oncous  or  questionable,  his  pains- 
taking accuracy  as  a  witness  always  enti- 
tles him  to  a  hcai*ing.    Nor  must  we  omit 


the  very  curious  contributions  to  our  oom- 
etary  knowledge  contained  in  the  Cape 
observations  of  the  present  HcrscheL 
One  remarkable  feature  in  the  physiology 
of  these  '^standards  of  celestial  messen* 
gers,"  as  the  Chinese  call  them,  was  fairly 
exemplified  in  the  comet  of  1858.  No 
one  who  looked  npon  the  wide*8weeping 
and  iiirwprojected  train  of  Donati's  comet., 
could  reasonably  suppose  that  it  would 
ever  be  resumed  by  the  head,  which, 
speeding  onward  in  an  opposite  direction, 
was  daily  and  hoiiriy  widening  its  distance 
from  the  diffused,  and,  as  it  were,  wasted 
luminosity  that  was  left  many  .millions 
of  miles  in  its  wake.  Past  all  contra- 
diction,  that  train  was  as  much  left  be* 
hind  as  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  from 
Folkestone  to  Boulogne  with  the  wind  up 
Channel ;  and  doubtless  so  have  been 
others  before  it  without  number.  But 
what  effect,  if  any,  they  produce  upon  the 
system,  in  the  heart  of  which  they  are 
abandoned'  and  left  drifting  about,  is  a  cu- 
rious question ;  possibly  it  may  not  always 
be  an  unanswered  one,  knowing  ^s  wc  do 
in  part  with  entire  certainty,  and  feeling 
how  every  less  perfectly  known  fact  con- 
verges toward  the  same  focus,  that  all 
things  are  weighed  in  a  balance  of  ab«>oIute 
pei*fection,  and  that  not  one  atom  can  be 
lost,  not  one  particle  added  in  one  place 
and  subtracted  in  another,  without  its 
proportionate  influence  upon  the  whole  sys- 
tem ;  so  that  in  this  sense,  if  in  this  only, 
the  idea  of  the  sagacious  Bacon  may  bo 
verified,  that  "  comets  have  some  power 
and  effect  over  the  gross  and  mass  of 
things."  And  whatever  may  be  the  tenuity 
and  evanescence,  or  what  Hooke  calls  the 
"  levitation,"  or  negative  gravity,  of  the 
matter  of  a  comet's  tail,  its  presence  can 
not  be  wholly  inoperative  or  nugatory. 
Planets  must  frequently  have  passed 
through  the  space  where  it  is  floating — 
our  earth  among  them ;  and  if  we  have 
hitherto  failed  in  tracing  any  distinct  con- 
nection between  the  propinquity  of  a 
comet  and  our  own  meteorological  condi- 
tion, this  may  have  been  duo  to  the  im- 
perceptible insinuation  rather  than  to  the 
inactivity  of  the  foreign  matter  which  may 
have  been  introduced  into  our  atmosphere. 
Those  sudden  effects  upon  the  climate  or 
weather  which  people  in  general  are  apt 
to  ascribe  to  a  comet  even  from  its  first 
appearance,  arc  certainly  not  beyond  pos- 
sibility ;  since  we  see  enough  to  lead  us  to 
infer  a  polar  enei*gy  not  unlike  that  of 
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electricity,  which  might  magnetize  us,  as 
it  were,  at  once,  through  a  considerable 
intervening  space ;  but  if  the  supposed  re- 
sult is  due  to  actual  physical  commixture, 
it  would  probably  not  be  felt  till  some 
seasons  afterward.  In  this  view  a  san- 
guine theorist  might  trace  the  cause  of 
our  late  strangely  disturbed  and  cheerless 
atmospheric  state  to  the  slowly  communi- 
cated influence  of  "  the  Donati."  But  it 
is  obvious  that  we  should  have  previously 
to  establish  the  fact  of  a  similar  abnormal 
condition  over  the  whole  surface  of  onr 
globe ;  and  there  we  should  in  all  likeli- 
hood fail.  In  fact,  till  meteorology  can 
be  so  extended  as  to  embrace  in  one  view 
the  cotemporaneous  state  of  onr  whole 
atmosphere,  it  must  be  very  short  of  ful- 
filling the  expectations  to  which  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  it  of  late  years  might  naturally 
give  rise.  But  the  question  of  cometary 
influence  may  some  day  i*eceive  an  unequi- 
vocal solution,  should  a  comet  of  sufficient 
volume  draw  as  near  to  us  as  the  late 
splendid  one  did  to  Yenus;  or  pass  beneath 
tne  moon,  as  that  of  1454  was  long  sup- 
posed to  have  done,  on  the  misunderstood 
testimony  of  a  Constantinopolitan  histo- 
rian ;  or  possibly  involve  us  as  really  in 
the  sweep  of  its  glowing  train,  as  the  Do- 
nati, apparently,  and  in  celestial  perspec- 
tive, enfolded  the  infinitely  more  distant 
Arcturus.  We  have  sometimes  amused 
ourselves  with  the  speculation,  what  would 
be  the  state  of  men's  minds  were  it  an- 
nounced, on  the  authority  of  our  national 
observatory,  that  such  a  conjuncture  was 
to  be  soon  anticipated.  Lalande  has  told 
ns  what  a  superstructure  was  raised  in 
France  on  a  much  slighter  foundation ; 
when  in  1773  he  published  a  Memoir  on 
Comets  which  may  approach  the  Earth  : 

^'  On  a  Yu  dans  cette  occasion  d'une  manidre 
queje  n'avois  pupr^voir  ni  mdme  imaginer,  k 
quol  degre  le  public  mal  instruit  pent  etre 
fnipp6  par  les  propos  des  ignorans ;  avant  que 
Touvrage  eut  &t&  publie  Ton  se  persuada  que 
j'avois  annonc6  une  oom^te,  qui  dans  un  an, 
dans  un  mois,  .  .  .  dans  huit  jours  alloit 
cauger  la  fin  du  monde ;  Talarme  6toit  devenue 
presque  generale  parmi  le  peuple ;  il  fallut  faire 
annoncer  dans  la  Gazette  de  Pranoe  du  7  Mai, 
1778,  que  l*on  n'attendoit  point  de  com^te,  si  ce 
n  est  dans  dix-huit  ans,  et  que  ie  n^avois  rien 
pr^it  de  tout  ce  qu'on  r^pandolt  sous  mon 
nom." 

But  what  if  he  could  hare  given  no 
such  assurance?  It  is  perhaps  impossi- 
ble to  picture  the  universal  consternation 


that  would  sweep  like  a  '^  white  squall  '* 
oyer  the  waves  of  human  sooiety,  were 
such  an  occurrence  actually  announced  to 
be  drawing  neai-er  night  after  night.  One 
can  not  hdp  contrasting  this  thought  with 
the  fact  that  events  involving  far  more  un- 
questionable results  are  positively  known 
to  be  in  hourly  progress  toward  us  all, 
and  advancing  upon  us  with  rapid  and  in- 
evitable course ;  and  yet  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  human  race  heed  them  not, 
and  act  with  as  little  reference  to  them  as 
to  the  vainest  astrological  predictions. 
Even  such  is  roan  I 

But  all  this  while  we  have  not  said  a 
word  of  what  is  by  far  the  most  extensive 
branch  of  our  subject — sidereal  astronomy. 
Shall  wo  turn  our  telescope  for  a  few 
minutes  on  some  of  those  double  stars 
which  it  is  so  capable  of  drawing  out  and 
separating,  and  mark  the  admirable  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  suns  in  a  single 
system,  in  many  cases  almost  demonstrat- 
ing itself  to  the  eye — ^in  others  proved 
more  irrefragably  by  the  evidence  of 
slow  but  certain  and  actually  measured 
motion  ?  Shall  we  notice  the  singular  con- 
trasts of  color,  or  speculate  on  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  in  the  light  of 
a  crimson  day,  in  which  all  terrestrial  veg- 
etation, Mr.  Hunt  assures  us,  would  perish? 
Or  shall  we  rather  seek  some  of  those 
marvelously  rich  tracts  in  the  Gralaxy, 
where  myriads  of  glittering  points  are 
crowded  into  one  telescopic  field,  and  we 
seem  to  gaze  literally  upon  ^^tbe  host  of 
heaven  '*  ?  A  comparatively  small  instru- 
ment directed  to  a  region  so  easily  found 
by  the  naked  eye  and  any  common  globe, 
as  "  the  sword-hand  of  Perseus,"  will 
bring  out  a  scene  that  leaves  all  descrip- 
tion far  beneath  it ;  and  yet  this,  if  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  apparently 
nearest  of  such  clusters,  is  by  no  means 
singular  in  its  degree  of  condensation; 
nor  is  it  equal  to  some  others  in  the  regu- 
larity of  it«!  arrangements  and  the  mar- 
shaling of  its  glittering  m3rriad8.  There 
is  something,  too,  peculiarly  strange  and 
impressive  in  the  contemplation  of  a  soli- 
tary cluster,  such  as  Nos.  13  or  92  of 
Messier's  catalogue  in  Hercules,  or  No.  16 
in  Pegasus,  or  5  in  Libra,  or  especially,  if 
the  instrument  has  sufficient  aperture,  2 
in  Aquarius.  We  view  such  a  duster 
with  a  telescope  capable  of  indicating  by 
a  minute  stippling  of  light  the  starry 
nature  of  its  diffused  and  mbty  eriow. 
There  it  stands,  in  perfect  insulation  in  the 
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depths  of  the  profoandest  space,  a  ball  of 
stars — a  comparatively  defined  region  of 
small  extent,  containing  several  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  sans — detached  from 
every  other  object,  and  evidently  self  con- 
tained under  some  wonderful  bond  of 
mutual  connection.  How  unfathomable  is 
such  a  mystery  I  And  even  more  wonder- 
ful, and  probably  more  analogous  to  our 
own  "nebula,"  though  less  easily  met 
with,  are  those  perforated  rings,  of  which 
the  finest  may  be  found  with  little  trouble, 
by  means  of  a  tolerable  telescope,  half- 
way between  P  and  y  Lyrae — ^though  we 
would  caution  the  seeker  not  to  prepare 
himself  for  disappointment  by  expecting 
any  thing  more  than  a  small  and  aim  ob- 
ject ;  yet  the  Earl  of  Rosse  there  figures 
a  splendid  and  fringed  coronet  ;  and 
Secchi,  with  his  fifteen  hundred  power- 
bearing  Munich  object-glass  in  the  sky  of 
Rome,  finds  it  breaking  up  into  a  con- 
geries of  stars.  But  we  are  getting  into 
a  literally  unbounded  field — endless  are 
the  prospects  of  beauty  and  wonder  that 
a  transparent  night  unfolds,  when 


(t 


all  the  spangled  hosts  keep  watch  in 

squadrons  bright,'* 


to  him  whose  well-aided  eye  wanders 
among  the  crowded  nebulsa  of  Virgo  or 
Coma  Berenices,  strains  itself  fruitlessly 
to  detect  the  composition  of  the  grand 
nebula  in  Andromeda's  girdle,  whose  black 
nils,  discovered  by  Bond,  will  escape  any 
ordinary  optical  means, 

Armatumque  auro  circumspicit  Oriona. 

Our  survey  is  closed  for  the  present, 
and  we  hand  over  our  glass  to  our  friends, 
greatly  mistaken  if  its  revelations  do  not 
prove  an  unending  source  of  wonder  and 
delight — greatly  disappointed  if  it  is  not 
the  means  of  leading  them  to  higher  and 
nobler  thoughts,  and  deeper  and  more 
awful  impressions  of  the  Great  Creator's 
^'eternal  power  and  godhead.''  Here  is 
the  peculiar  distinction,  the  unrivaled 
preeminence  of  astronomical  study;  other 
pursuits  may  rival  it  in  interest  and  at- 
tractiveness— ^in  sublimity  and  immensity, 
none — while,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria 
expresses  it,  it  causes  the  soul  to  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  Creative  Might. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  can  not  regard 
without  sincere  pleasure  the  wide  acces- 
sion of  popularity  which  astronomy  has 


received  in  England  of  late  years.  It  has 
never,  indeed,  oeen  discouraged,  except- 
ing by  the  expensiveness  of  its  pre-requi- 
sites.  But,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
this  grand  impediment  has  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, been  removed.  Opticians  have  seen 
the  expediency  of  departing  from  the  tra- 
ditionary system  of  high  finish  and  high 
prices ;  and  the  remarkable  excellence  of 
French  workmanship,  and  cheapness  of 
French  labor,  have  done  much  to  lower 
the  standard  of  cost  in  our  own  country, 
while  they  have  fully  maintained  that  of 
perfection.  A  very  small  comparative 
outlay  will  now  secure  an  achromatic, 
equal,  in  some  cases  perhaps  superior,  to 
those  of  the  elder  Dollond ;  the  heavy  ex- 
pense of  which,  a  century  back,  was  the 
immediate  exciting  cause  of  Ilerschel's 
most  successful  manufacture  of  reflectoi*s : 
and  a  hundred  years  ago,  no  money  could 
have  commanded  such  insti'uments  as  are 
now  being  rapidly  diffused  in  all  directions. 
We  do  heartily  rejoice  in  this.  Unavoid- 
able stupidity,  and  still  more  unhappy 
skepticism  will  everywhere  and  in  every 
study  miss  their  lesson:  but  the  direct 
teaching  of  the  telescope  is  the  glory  of 
Grod. 

*•—— Heaven 
Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set ;" 

and  whatever  facilitates  the  deciphering  of 
its  glorious  chai*acters  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  ben- 
efit. It  is  perhaps  not  presumptuous  to 
assert,  that  he  who  made  the  eye,  gave 
the  telescope. 

But  though  we  may  and  ought  to  re- 
joice in  the  increasing  popularity  of  a 
pursuit  so  calculated  to  widen  the  sphere 
of  pure  and  exalted  pleasure,  we  must 
not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  anticipa- 
tion that  any  great  advance  in  discovery 
will  thus  be  made.  The  country  gentle- 
man, the  clergyman,  nay,  the  tradesman 
and  the  mechanic,  may  now  avail  them- 
selves of  means  which  Cassini,  or  even 
Herschel  I.  in  his  early  career,  would 
have  gloried  in  possessing.  But  while 
amateurs  are  thus  brought  up  to  the  old 
observatory  level,  the  observatory  level 
itself  is  rising  in  proportion,  and  it  is 
there  that  the  work  of  discovery  may  be 
expected  to  go  on,  to  be  popularized  in 
its  subsequent  diffusion.  This  ought  to 
be  so,  and  will  be  so,  not  for  the  want  of 
the  power  of  observation  among  humbler 
aspirants — often  preeminently  thus  giflcd 
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-^but  from  the  superior  means  and  appli- 
ances in  whicli  each  establishments  do,  or 
may  soon  be  expected  to  abound.  The 
hitherto  unprecedented  manufacture  of 
small  or  mcdiam-sized  and  cheap  tele- 
scopes is  bat  keeping  pace  with  the  ad- 
vance of  higher  applications  of  the  opti- 
cian's skill.  Achromatics  of  from  nve 
to  nine  inches  in  aperture  are  won- 
derfallj  multiplied,  when  the  difficulty 
of  their  production  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. Alran  Clark's  projected  eight- 
een -  inch  object  -  glass  for  the  Missis- 
sippi University,  and  our  countryman 
Cooke's,  of  two  feet,  to  go  out  to  Egypt, 
will  outvie  all  that  the  Munich  Optical  In- 
stitute has  hitherto  produced,  and  all  other 
similar  works,  of  quality  equal  to  their 
pretensions ;  for  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  Mr.  Craig's  spirited  undertaking 
at  Wandsworth  was  a  failure.  Nor  in- 
deed should  Munich  hold  up  her  head  so 
high  as  she  has  done.  She  may  no  doubt 
boast  of  much  that  is  admirable  in  compu- 
tation and  manipulation,  but  her  material 
is  not  safe  as  to  permanency  of  polish,  nor 
is  her  success  always  on  a  level  with  her 
reputation.  Secretan's  Rfleen-inch  object- 
glass  at  Paris  is,  we  believe,  as  large  as 
any  thing  from  Munich,  and  must  be  good, 
since  M.  Laugier,  Arago's  nephew,  told 
us  he  had  with  it  separated  the  great  test, 
7^  Andromeda? ;  but  this  is  no  great  feat 
for  such  an  aperture,  since  Clark  will  do 
as  much  with  ei^ht  inches,  and  we  have 
seen  it  elongated  with  five  and  a  half  of 
his  workmanship.  The  Germans  think 
much  of  the  Dialyte,  a  modification  of  the 
achromatic  proposed  some  years  ago  by 
Rogers,  in  England,  and  executed  about 
the  same  time  from  the  computations  of 
Littrow,  by  Plossl,  in  Vienna ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  likely  to  supersede  the  ordinary 
construction,  even  if  it  may  sometimes 
rival  it;  and  the  fluid  object-glasses  of 
Blair,  the  stumbling-block  of  our  youthful 
curiosity,  said  to  bo  beautiful  exceedingly 
in  themselves,  are  too  diflScult  of  execution 
to  be  likely  to  be  revived.  No  one,  as 
far  as  we  know,  has  attempted  a  combina- 
tion of  the  dialyte  with  Blair's  correcting 
principle,  but  as  an  experiment  it  would 
be  very  interesting,  and  would  obviate  the 
objection  to  the  "latter  arising  from  the 
difficulty  of  construction,  except  on  a  very 
small  scale.  Nor  have  Steinhcil's  quadru- 
ple achromatics  received  that  attention  in 
this  country  which  they  probably  deserve. 
But  after  all,  the  usual  combination  which 


we  owe  to  Peter  Doliond,  imperfect  as  it 
is  in  some  respects,  is  so  praeticfdly  efficient 
that  it  is  likely  to  keep  its  ground.  Re- 
flectors, less  manageable  and  less  oonve* 
nient,  but  not  less  perfect^  are  making  a 
vigorous  effort  to  recover  the  fiupremaey 
which  they  enjoyed  in  old  Herschel's  days. 
Of  the  Earl  of  Rosse's  colossal  tube  oo- 
tbing  seems  to  have  been  heard  of  late, 
but  Lassell's  four-feet  speculum  is  said  to 
promise  wonderful  excellence,  and  the  ca- 
rious cotemporaneous  invention  of  Steio- 
hell  at  Munich,  and  L6on  Fonoault  at 
Paris,  is  capable,  under  favorable  ctrcum^ 
stances,  of  being  very  valuable.  In  this 
most  ingenious  contrivance,  an  accurately 
figured  and  highly  polished  concave  disk 
of  glass  is  coated  in  front,  instead  of  at  the 
back  as  a  common  mirror,  not  with  the 
ordinary  alloy  of  mercury  and  tin,  refleo- 
tive  as  it  is,  but  with  a  yet  more  brilliant 
film  of  pure  and  perfect  silver.  The  effect 
is  beautiful,  at  least  on  terrestrial  objeotSi 
to  which  alone  we  have  seen  one  of  these 
instraments  directed.  Our  Astronomer 
Royal,  who  has  witnessed  the  performance 
of  a  large  speculum  of  this  kind  at  the 
Paris  Observatory,  has  spoken  of  it  iu 
terms  of  great  admiration.  In  that  in- 
stance the  well-known  ingenuity  of  our 
French  neighbors  is  remarkably  oonspi* 
cuous;  they  employ  a  disk  of  gla.<^  so  thin 
and'  flexible  that  its  figure  is  completed 
and  brought  to  perfection  by  the  pressure 
of  air  blown  into  a  cavity  at  its  back  from 
the  mouth  of  the  observer,  and  confined 
there  at  pleasure  by  a  stop-cock.  This 
delightful  instrument  has  the  grievous 
drawback  of  uncertain  permanence,  espe- 
cially in  a  damp  climate ;  but  where  the 
means  and  the  skill  of  restoration  are  at 
hand,  it  is  so  readily  repaii-ed,  that  under 
such  circumstances  it  promises  to  be  of 
high  utility ;  and  we  learn  with  great  plea- 
sure that  it  is  likely  to  be  tried  on  an  ode- 
quate  scale  in  the  private  workshop  of  an 
English  clergyman.  The  clever  contriv- 
ance of  the  French  Colonel  Porro,  for 
viewing  the  sun  without  a  darkening  glass, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned ;  in  which  the 
rays,  enfeebled  by  reflection  from  an  un* 
silvered  glass  mirror,  are  subsequently 
weakened  to  any  required  extent,  by  an 
application  of  the  properties  of  polarized 
light. 

Such  are  the  modern  .appliances  of  as- 
tronomical discovery — never  so  multipficd 
hitherto,  never  so  adequate  to  the  tnfk\ 
nor  have  public  munificence  or  private 
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liberality  ev^  been  more  eoDBpicnons  in 
placing  them  in  situations  where  they  are 
likely  to  be  used  as  they  deserve.  Yet 
while  we  feel  a  jast  pride  in  our  means  of 
attack,  we  may  not  presumptnonsly  hope 
that  the  fortress  of  celestial  ti*uth  will  ever 
be  yielded  ioto  our  hands.  We  shall  no 
doubt  make  further  progress.  Some  of 
the  outworks  will  fall;  some  whose  ap* 
proaching  surrender  may  be  predicted; 
othei-s  which  perhaps  at  pi'esent  might  be 
deemed  impregnable.  But  the  Grreat  Ar* 
chitect,  while  he  has  doubtless  more  than 
permitted  the  studiesof  astronomy*— while 
we  may  rather  say  that  he  has  ordered  and 
appointed  them  for  his  own  glory — has 
also  set  them  their  bounds  which  they 
shall  not  pass.  Extravagant  ideas  may 
be,  as  they  sometimes  have  been,  enter- 
tained upon  this  subject ;  but  they  will 
never  be  fulfilled,  and  the  cause  of  their 
£iilure  is  no  mystery.  The  defects  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  increasing  rapidly 
with  every  augmentation  of  scale,  and  the 
impediments  arising  from  the  unsteadiness 
of  our  atmosphere,  which,  as  observera 
well  know,  are  multiplied  in  a  high  ratio 
with  every  enlargement  of  aperture,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  threaten  a  gradual  inter- 
ruption of  pro^resH ;  and  though  in  theory 
a  telescope  might  be  constructed  of  any 
assignable  magnitude  consistently  with  the 
strength  and  rigidity  of  materials,  yet  a 
limit  would  soon  be  reached  in  practice, 
from  a  cause  which  has  been  adveited  to, 
but  only  in  part,  by  Kitchener,  and  to 
which  we  think  sufficient  attention  has  not 
been  paid.  This  is,  the  limited  opening 
of  the  pupil  of  the  human  eye.  If  the 
aperture  of  the  instrument  is  pushed  be- 
yond a  certain  extent,  either  the  beam  of 
rays  emerging  from  the  eye-piece  will  be 
too  large  to  enter  the  pupil,  outside  the 
area  of  which  all  light  is  of  course  thrown 
away ;  or  if  diniimshed,  as  it  may  be  by 
increase  of  magnifying  power,  to  the  ne- 
cessary extent,  that  amount  of  power  will 
become  too  high  for  any  ordinary  condi- 
tion of  atmosphere ;  for,  as  astix>nomers 
find  to  their  cost,  few  are  the  nights  or 
hours  when  they  are  not  sensible  of  its 
prejudicial  interference.  For  instance, 
since  the  diameters  of  the  cylinders  of 
rays  that  enter  and  emerge  from  the  tele- 
scope are  to  each  other  as  the  magnifying 
power,  it  is  evident  that  with  an  aperture 
of  six  feet,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Rosso  at- 
tained, a  power  of  360  would  be  the  low- 
est that  could  be  used,  since  thus  only 


would  the  emergent  pencil  be  reduced  to 
one  fifth  of  an  inch,  the^  customary  siee  of 
the  fully  expanded  pupil.  Such  is  the  or- 
dinary supposition,  but  it  is  too  favorable ; 
because,  under  the  stimulus  of  so  power- 
ful a  light  as  such  an  instrument  would 
collect,  the  pupil  itself  would  contract  to 
much  smaller  dimensions,  and  the  power 
must  again  be  raised,  perhaps  doubled,  to 
compress  tiie  light  into  it,  and  would  soon 
be  forced  up  to  an  amount  which  would 
under  ordinary  circumstances  be  useless, 
especially  with  an  aperture  collecting  so 
much  atmospheric  disturbance;  and  this 
limit  would  sooner  be  reached  in  the  re- 
flector than  in  the .  achromatic,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  larger  apeiture. 

But,  independently  of  this  practical 
difficulty,  it  is  evident  that  no  attainable 
amount  of  magnifying  will  ever  sufficiently 
diminish  our  apparent  distance  from  tiiose 
remote  bodies,  to  enable  us  to  pronounce 
confidently  as  to  their  exact  nature  and 
condition.  We  may,  and  we  very  proba- 
bly.shall,  gain  a  greater  insight  into  the 
]>hysical  arrangements  of  the  nearer  plan- 
ets. We  may  map  out  the  configurations 
of  the  surface  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and 
gather  full  evidence  of  continued  erup- 
tions, and  possibly  trace  a  low-lying  atmos- 
phere and  a  limited  vegetation  in  the  Moon. 
We  may  yet  detect  the  existence  of  planet- 
ary systems  dependent  upon  the  nearer  fix- 
ed stars;  and  gain  some  data,  less  utterly 
vague  than  that  at  present,  as  to  the  cause 
of  that  wonderful  phenomenon  of  varia- 
ble light ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
proofs  which  are  accumulating  around  us 
of  the  comparative  proximity  of  many  of 
the  minuter  stars  may  shake  to  the  foun- 
dation some  long-received  speculations  as 
to  the  construction  of  the  sidereal  hea- 
vens. All  this  may  be,  and  some  of  our 
readers  may  live  to  see  it.  But  as  mag- 
nifying power  will  reach  in  practice  an 
assignable  limit,  so  the  result  dependent 
upon  that  power  is  not  difficult  to  be 
assigned,  at  least  in  a  general  way.  The 
nearest  approach  of  Mars  leaves  him  still 
about  thirty-five  millions  of  miles  from 
the  earth  ;  the  distance  of  our  own  satel- 
lite is  something  under  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion. Discarding  at  once  what  onght  to 
have  been  disposed  of  long  ago,  Herschel's 
often-vaunted  power  of  six  thousand,  as  a 
mere  experiment,  which  that  illustrious 
astronomer  himself  considered  as  of  no 
practical  use,  let  us  see  what  would  be 
the  result  of  two  thousand,  a  power  still 
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nnattainedy  we  presume^  with  any  degree 
of  distinctness  or  perfection.  Such  a 
power  would  reduce  the  apparent  distance 
of  any  objects  in  the  same  proportion, 
or,  in  other  words,  bring  them  two  thou- 
sand times  nearer.  Then  we  should  see 
Mars  and  the  Moon  as  large  (though 
by  no  means,  from  atmosplierical  and  m- 
strn mental  defects,  as  defined)  as  if  he 
were  about  seventeen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  and  she,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  our  eye.  But  how 
little  should  we  know  of  the  real  constitu- 
tion of  our  earth,  or  its  works  of  nature 
and  art,  at  a  distance  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  miles !  and  how  ob- 
scurely would  the  largest  buildings  or 
roads  that  could  be  imagined  on  the  Moon, 
were  it  even  peopled  by  a  race  of  giants, 
be  distinguished,  or  made  out  in  detail,  if 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  intervened  I 
What  would  the  prospect  of  London  or 
Paris  at  a  similar  distance  present,  be- 
yond a  speck  whose  real  nature  could 
only  be  divined  from  previous  acquaint- 
ance ?  and  still  less  hope  can  there  be  that 
animated  beings  should  ever  fiill  within 
our  ken.  We  must  learn  to  set  a  reasona- 
ble bound  to  our  curiosity,  and  to  adopt 
the  idea  of  Scaliger. 

"  Nescire  velle,  qu8B  Magister  Optimus 
Docere  non  vult,  erudita  inscitia  est." 

This  may  seem  but  a  discouraging  view 
of  the  future  progress  of  our  delightful 


science,  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  dedaci- 
ble  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  And 
the  believer  in  divine  revelation  at  once 
perceives  that  in  it  which  is  in  full  accord- 
ance with  the  destiny  of  the  race  of  man. 
Whatever  doubts  and  diflliculties  may  beset 
the  study  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  present  state  oi  things  may  not 
be  protracted  very  long.  For  all  that  we 
can  tell,  a  crisis  may  be  apj^roaching,  per- 
haps at  no  very  remote  period,  whi^i  may 
terminate  the  whole  existing  condition  of 
the  world ;  and  it  is  consistent  with  this 
expectation  that  the  studies  and  pursaita 
of  the  human  race  (for  our  remains  may 
be  applied  to  other  sciences)  should  be 
gradually  approaching  a  boundary  be- 
yond which  neither  energy,  nor  ingenu- 
ity, nor  pei*severance,  shaU  avail  to  force 
them  ;  and  that  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
which  the  prophet  Daniel  assigns  as  the 
characteristic  of  the  last  times,  after  a 
progress  of  unwonted  velocity,  should 
suffer  gi-adual  retard^ition,  like  the  verti- 
cal assent  of  a  projectile  as  it  approaches 
its  utmost  extent.  Even  the  mind  of  a 
reflective  heathen  might  be  struck  with 
this  evident  approximation  to  some  un- 
known limit,  the  meaning  of  which  would 
to  him  be  hidden  in  mystery  ;  but  to  the 
Christian  that  limit  is  not  unknown,  and 
the  mystery  is  readily  solved  in  the  light 
which  inspiration  throws  upon  the  future 
destiny  of  the  earth  and  the  works  that 
are  therain. 


BoADB  TO  RoiK.--It  ifl  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
worid  to  find  oue  of  these  roads,  for  they  run  in  all 
directioQB  over  the  social  pUine.  Some  people  set 
out  with  pockets  fall  of  gold ;  others  with  their 
pockets  empty,  hoping  to  fil  them  by  the  way.  To 
some  the  fiend  Speculation  plays  the  cicerone,  mar> 
shaling  them  to  seeming  Dorados  in  the  distance, 
that  melt  into  moonshine  as  they  trayel  on.  The 
Will-o*-the  wisp,  Gambling,  beguiles  others  to  the 
brinks  of  predplccs,  whence  they  tumble  headlong 
into  irremediable  shame.  The  goblin  Gin  heads  a 
caraTBU  of  self-destnicUonists  whose  name  is  legion. 
AH  "  easily-besetting  sins^^  pull  one  loay,  and  betray 
their  victims  into  one  or  other  of  the  many  roads  to 
ruin.  The  only  trustworthy  safeguard  against  their 
enticements  is  resistance  at  the  outset  When  mor- 
bid appetite  or  inclination  pulls  ruinward,  brace  the 
moral  system  against  it;  pit  manhood  against  tempt- 
ation. 


Tnt  London  Mcmdng  CknpieU  annoiinees  the 
death  of  Bob.  This  was  a  dog  that  used  to  ^' run 
with  the  machine*'  of  the  London  Fire  Department 
He  was  on  duty  promptly  iHienever  the  darm-bcO 
sounded,  ran  before  his  company  to  cl«!ar  the  war, 
would  be  first  in  entering  a  burning  house,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  bravery  and  intelUgenoe.  Be 
saved  the  lives  of  several  children  by  directing  the 
firemen  to  the  rooms  of  those  asleep,  and  on  ose 
occasion  was  seen  coming  out  of  an  apartment  AiIl 
of  smoke,  with  a  cat  in  his  mouth,  which  he  broi^ht 
out  in  safety.  He  died  on  the  field  of  honor,  bcvg 
run  over  by  a  fire  engine. 

Ths  bite  of  venomoos  serpents  oan  be  rendered 
harmless  by  alcoholic  drunkenness,  as  is  determined 
by  the  experiments  of  a  learned  naturalist  of  Haail- 
la,  of  the  name  of  Guerroniere.  Many  American 
medical  men  have  the  same  theory. 
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THE     SEA     AND     ITS     LIVING     WONDERS.* 


Fab  up  in  the  frozen  north,  and  where 
the  mighty  barrier  of  eternal  ice  forbids 
the  approach  of  man  to  the  antarctic  pole, 
the  tiny  Diatoms  are  building  their  Cy- 
clopean masonry,  and  laughing  to  scorn 
the  cai9tings  of  onr  mightiest  furnaces, 
and  the  forgings  of  our  Nasmyth  ham- 
mers. Sir  James  Ross  found  the  surface 
of  the  Southern  Sea  bordering  that  ice- 
barner  thick  with  a  brown  scum,  which 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  living 
DicUomaeecB/  and  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker 
remarked  that  they  were  rendered  peca- 
liarly  conspicuous  by  their  becoming  in- 
closed in  the  newly  formed  ice,  and  by 
being  washed  up  in  myriads  by  the  sea  on 
the  pack  and  bergs,  every  where  staining 
the  white  ice  ana  snow  with  their  own 
ochreous  brown  hue.  A  deposit  of  mud, 
consisting  mainly  of  the  flint  shells  of 
these  beings,  extending  not  less  than  four 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  in  breadth,  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  from  two  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred feet,  on  the  flanks  of  Victoria  Land, 
in  seventy-eight  decrees  south  latitude. 
The  depth  and  thickness  of  this  deposit 
could  not  be  conjectured;  nor  do  we 
know  any  thing  of  the  rate  at  which  it 
increases ;  but  observations  in  future  ages 
may  determine  this  from  now  known  da- 
ta, and  an  estimate  may  then  be  formed 
of  the  scale  on  which  these  laborious 
operators  turn  out  their  work. 

Every  frnstule  of  the  DiatomacecB  adds 
its  quota  to  the  solid  structure  of  the 
globe,  and  that  whatever  the  destiny  of 
the  living  being.  It  is  not  only  those 
which  die  what  a  jury  of  Diatoms  micht 
call  a  natural  death,  not  only  those  that 
fall  quietly  to  rest  in  their  bed,  the  mighty 
quiet  bed  of  the  ocean,  that  are  adding 
their  shells  to  the  globe-crust:  those  in- 
calculable millions  of  millions  that  form 
the  sustenance  of  millions  of  hungry  and 
predatory  animals,  all  come  to  the  same 
^nd  at  last ;  for  the  silex  of  their  frustules 
is  unalterable  and  indestructible.    And 

*  Concluded  from  page  298. 


here  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  exceed- 
ing wonderful  economy  of  creation ;  we 
see  with  adoring  admiration  how  strange- 
ly wise  and  well-arranged  are  his  plans — 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  is  wonderful  in 
counsel  and  excellent  in  working. 

Guano,  that  potent  manure  which  has 
so  increased  our  crops,  consists,  as  every 
body  knows,  of  the  dung  of  sea-birds. 
For  ages  before  the  discovery  of  America 
the  careful  Peruvians  bad  collected  it,  and 
employed  it  in  their  fields  and  gardens. 
It  was  guarded  by  rules  of  the  most  rigid 
economy.  Laws,  sanctioned  by  the  pun- 
ishment of  death,  forbade  the  killing  of 
the  young  birds.  The  guano  blands  were 
all  enrolled;  each  was  put  under  the 
care  of  a  government  inspector  and  as- 
signed to  a  certain  province.  The  whole 
tract  of  country  between  Arica  and  Chan- 
cay,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  was  exclusively  manured  with 
guano ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  these  tra- 
ditionary customs  are  still  maintained  in 
Peruvian  agriculture. 

To  turn  to  European  consumption,  we 
find  the  results  not  less  important.  From 
one  island  alone,  a  stratum  of  guano, 
thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  covering  an 
area  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand square  feet,  has  been  entirely  re- 
moved within  twenty-seven  years.  In 
one  single  year,  (1854,)  the  enormous 
amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand tons  of  this  accumulated  excrement 
was  dug  in  the  Chincha  Isles,  and  the  ac- 
tual annual  exportation  doubles  that  quan- 
tity. Tbns,  the  dung  of  wild  ocean  birds 
yields  a  larger  revenue  to  the  Peruvian 
exchequer  than  all  the  silver  mines  of 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  and  its  transport  occu- 
pies greater  fleets  than  ever  Spain  pos- 
sessed at  the  proudest  hight  of  her  mari- 
time ascendency. 

Now  XHatomcuiecB  form  a  very  consid- 
erable per-centage  of  the  entire  bulk  of 
this  substance,  the  value  of  which  is  aug- 
mented in  propoi-tion  to  the  abundance 
of  these  microsoopio  organisms.  Great 
masses  may  often  be  found  wholly  com- 
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posed  of  the  aggregated  frastules  of  Dia- 
toms. How  are  these  procured  in  such 
vast  sapply  ?  It  has  been  by  some  sup- 
posed that  the  birds,  or  that  fishes  on 
which  they  subsist,  feed  directly  on  them. 
But  this  is  manifestly  untrue,  as  Dr.  Wal- 
lich  shows,  since,  with  one  or  two  rare 
exceptions,  no  Diatomaceous  frustules  are 
sufficiently  laraje  to  be  appreciable  by  any 
bird's  eye.  2for  could  any  vertebrate 
animal  we  are  acquainted  with,  by  any 
possibility,  gather  together  within  a  rea- 
sonable period,  a  sufficient  supply  of  such 
infinitesimally  minute  nutriment  as  these 
organisms  afford,  even  supposing  the  opti- 
cal difficulty  to  be  overcome.  Nor  could 
any  prehensile  or  masticatory  apparatus 
deal  with  it,  if  taken  into  the  mouth :  it 
must  be  swallowed  en  masse. 

•But  the  intervention  of  swarming  hosts 
of  invertebrate  animals  solves  the  diffi- 
culty. It  is  well  known  that  the  vast 
tribes  of  bivalve  MoUusca  are  supported 
almost  wholly  on  these  and  similar  enti- 
ties ;  which  are  taken,  without  any  craft, 
or  violence,  or  pui'suit,  or  even  selection, 
by  the  mere  action  of  ciliary  currents 
bringing  the  floating  organisms  to  the 
gnping  stomach.  There  are,  moreover, 
lower  forms  than  these,  but  of  kindred 
structure  and  appetites,  as  the  Tunicate 
MoUasca^  which  devour  immense  multi- 
tudes of  midcix)Scopic  creatures ;  and 
these  tribes  are  numerous  and  varied. 
Some  of  these  are  free  rovers  in  the  ocean, 
as  the  SalpadoB,  and  these  occur  in  hosts 
only  less  wonderful  than  the  Diatoms 
themselves. 

Dr.  Wallich  speaks  fi*om  his  own  expe- 
rience, confirmed,  however,  by  many 
other  observers,  when  he  says,  that  be- 
tween the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St. 
Helena,  for  many  degrees  of  latitude,  the 
ship  passed  through  vast  layers  of  sea- 
water  so  thronged  with  the  bodies  of  a 
species  of  Salpa  as  to  present  the  consist- 
ence of  a  jelly.  These  layers  extended 
for  several  miles  in  length.  Their  vertical 
depth  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain,  owing 
to  the  motion  of  the  ship.  They  ap- 
peared, however,  to  extend  deep  ;  and  in 
all  probability  were  of  a  similar  character 
to  the  immense  aggregations  of  clode- 
packed  swimming  inveitebrata  so  well 
known  to  marinei-s  in  Arctic  regions  under 
the  appellation  of  "whale-food."  Each 
of  these  Salpm  measui-ed  about  half  an 
inch  in  length;  but  so  close  was  their 
aecnmulation,  that  of  the  quantity  col- 


lected by  a  sudden  plunge  of  an  iron- 
rimmed  towiug-net,  half  the  cubic  em- 
tents^  after  the  water  had  drained  off,  gen- 
erally-consisted of  nothing  but  cue  thick 
gelatinous  pulp. 

The  stomach  in  these  translucent  and 
genemlly  colorless  creatures  forms  a  mi- 
nute, opaque^  yellow  ball,  which,  being 
opened,  is  found  to  be  filled  with  Fwa- 
minifera  and  Diaiomacce^  from  which 
latter  it  derives  its  color.  A  veiy  largo 
species  of  JSalpa^  measuring  some  six  or 
seven  inches  in  length,  is  found  in  the 
equatorial  regions  of  the  Atlantic,  whose 
proportionally  larger  digestive  carities  are 
filled  with  Hhizaselenioj  a  tubular  Ibrm 
of  Diatom  occurring  in  vast  profusion 
there.  '^  The  alimentary  matter  of  the 
SaJtptB^''^  observes  Mr.  Macdonald,  ^Mscom* 
posed  of  animal  and  vegetable  *  elemcnlfl 
in  nearly  equal  proportions ;  and  when  the 
microscope  reveals  the  calcareous  sheUs 
of  Fbraminifera^  the  beautifully  sculp* 
tured  frustules  of  Diatomacecey  keen  silic- 
eous needles,  [of  Sponges,]  and  the  sharp 
armature  of  minute  Cfttstacea,  witliin  an 
intestinal  tube  so  tender  and  friable  that 
it  withers  at  the  human  touch — one  can 
not  help  admiring  the  operations  of  those 
conservative  properties  with  wbkh  its 
delicate  tissues  are  endowed.  Eadi  atom 
yields  to  acute  impression  as  by  an  in- 
stinctive intelligence,  evading  injurious 
contact ;  and  although  a  contractility  of 
the  tube  is  essential  to  the  due  perform- 
ance of  its  functions,  no  evil  thus  befalb 
its  integrity  till  the  term  of  life  is  at  an 
end.'* 

The  digestive  action  of  the  Mollusk 
effects  no  change  in  the  earthy  constitu- 
ents of  its  food ;  and  thus  the  calcareous 
shells,  and  the  siliceous  apicula,  and  frus- 
tules, lie  uninjured  in  its  stoniadi,  dis- 
jointed and  broken,  perhaps,  by  tritora- 
tion,  and  cleaned  of  all  soluble  matter, 
till  they  are  ejected  in  the  fsecal  pellet,  to 
be  dispersed  and  carried  down  lodividn* 
ally  to  the  still,  and  silent,  and  somber 
ocean-floor. 

When  we  consider  the  immeDsiurable 
multitudes  of  these  molluscous  animah 
that  throng  the  seas,  which  feed  almost 
CKclnsively  on  the  organisms  we  are 
speaking  of,  we  shall  see  how  immeose  a 
quantity  of  inorganic  matter  (yet  of  or- 
ganic origin)  is  every  moment  being  dis- 

—  ■  — -  I  ^ 

*  That  iBy  assutning  the  Diatomactm  to  be  p!afit«» 
accordiog  to  the  receited  doctrine  ;  bat  fndc  tvprA 
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oharged  into  the  sea,  and  eirerj  moment 
arriviDg  at  the  bottom.  But  a  very  large 
proportion  arriTes  at  the  same  terminus 
by  other  stages,  considerably  modifying 
its  conditions  and  ultimate  form.  The 
Salpm  and  similar  creatures  form  the 
main  food  of  millions  of  voracious  fishes. 
The  shells  and  frustules  of  lime  and  flint 
contained  in  the  stomachs  and  intestines 
of  the  ftyrmer  are  received  into  those  of 
the  latter ;  and,  passing  this  ordeal  unin- 
jared,  as  well  as  the  other,  are  in  like 
raamier  discharged,  after  digestion,  free 
from  their  own  organic  contents,  and  those 
by  which  they  were  enveloped.  But  these 
pelagic  fishes  are  preyed  upon  by  pelagic 
birds;  and  the  Diatoms  and  Foramini- 
fers  pass  into  the  stomachs  of  these  clam- 
orous sea-lbwl,  and  form  the  basis  of  the 
guano  which  is  ever  accumulating  on  the 
whitening  rocks. 

Again,  these  sofl-bodied  MoUtuca  con- 
stitute the  principal  sustenance  of  the 
giant  CetacecL  The  wallowing  whale,  or 
the  huge  cachalot,  drives^ -with  expanded 
jaws,  mto  such  a  shoal  of  close-packed 
Sa^)(B^  as  Dr.  Wallich  describes;  then, 
closing  his  enormous  mouth,  he  lazily 
entombs  myriads  of  the  soft  unresisting 
prey,  and  repeats  the  action  till  his  vast 
stomach  is  full — ^a  great  cauldron  of  living 
jelly.  The  jelly  soon  disappears  under 
t^e  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  becomes  the  seething  blood  of  the 
ievi.ithan  ;  but  the  minute  shells  and  frus- 
tnles  still  travel  unharmed ;  the  heat,  the 
maceration,  and  the  acid,  have  no  power 
to  dissolve  them^  and  they  at  length  come 
forth  from  this  ordeal  as  safe  as  from  any 
former  one. 

But  it  is  probable  that  these  siliceous 
and  calcareous  atoms  do  not  pass  from 
the  intestinal  canal  of  the  Cetacea  in  indi- 
vidual isolation.  They  are  individually 
VDchanged  in  form  and  structure,  but  are 
in  all  likelihood  aggregated  and  conglom- 
6iated  into  cohering  masses,  each  mass 
homogeneous  in  its  Kind.  Siliceous  par- 
ticles, in  particular,  are  known  to  have  a 
power  of  cohesion  with  considerable  te- 
nacity under  certain  conditions;  among 
which  pressure,  and  an  animal  cement, 
^^Y  be  adduced.  Professor  Bailey,  of 
New-York,  found  some  masses  of  siliceous 
iQatter,  obtained  from  Diatomaceous  de- 
posits, which  he  in  vain  endeavored  to 
break  up  by  boiling  in  water  and  in  acids, 
^d  by  repeated  freezing  and  thawing. 
At  length  he  boiled  the  lumps  in  a  strong 
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solution  of  caustic  alkali,  under  which 
treatment  they  rapidly  split  up,  and  crumr 
bled  to  a  paste  composed  of  the  frustules 
of  Di(Uomac€B. 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  a  school  of  whales 
noting  amidst  a  vast  field  of  SalpoBy  which, 
in  their  turn,  have  been  pasturing  on  mi^ 
croscopic  Diatoms.    Beneath  them, . 

*A  thousand  &tboms  down,' 

• 

lies  an  ocean  floor  of  soft  cretaceous  clay, 
the  produce  of  some  coral  ree^  which  has 
been  browsed  upon  and  ground  to  powdev 
by  the  molar  teeth  of  myriads  of  acaridw 
and  Lahridm  for  ages.  From  the  full  fed 
whales  fsecal  pellets  are  constantly  drop- 
ping, each  of  which  consists  of  slliceou^ 
matter,  resolvable,  indeed,  into  frastnles 
of  Diatoms,  and  shells  of  polycysts,  and 
spicules  of  sponges,  but  now  concreted 
into  an  irregularly  nodulous,  compact 
mass.  These  &11  on  the  soft,  calcareous, 
pasty  bed  below,  and  sink  into  its  impaJU 
pable  bosom;  the  white, creamy  seipi-mud 
closing  over  each  nodule,  and  burying  it 
from  all  disturbance.  Geologic  periods 
pass ;  upheavings  of  the  crust  roll  awa^ 
the  sea  into  other  channels,  and  the  cal- 
careous, bed  is  a  thick  stratum  of  chalk 
the  white  clifis  of  the  Albion  of  the  day 
The  pickax  and  the  spade  go  to  wor^ 
and  lo !  irregular  nodules  of  flint  appear, 
and  savans  wonder  how  they  came  there. 
The  hammer  breaks  them  open,  and  the 
lapidary,  with  his  lathe,  grinds  out  a  thin 
section,  which  the  microscopist  puts  un- 
der his  best  powers.  He  finds  that  spi- 
cules of  sponges,  and  valves  and  fragments 
of  DuUomaceoB  are  abundant,  mingled  with 
a  host  of  amorphous  particles  too  greatly 
comminuted  to  be  referred  to  any  deter- 
minate form.  £nough  is  seen,  howeve]% 
to  show  the  organic  origin  of  the  flint 
masses;  and  as  to  the  Question  of  their 
introduction  into  the  chalK,  thai  no  longel- 
I'emains  a  mystery. 

Among  the  organisms  found  in  the  cre- 
taceous flint  nodules,  none  have  elicited 
more  discussion  than  certain  bodies  named 
Xanthidia^  These  present  some  diversity 
in  shape,  but  their  general  form  may  be 
compared  to  a  ball  stuck  full  of  pins,  each 
of  which  has,  instead  of  a  head,  an  ex- 
tremity split  into  three  or  four  points, 
which  are  hooked  downward.  Ehrenberg 
supposed  these  to  be  distinct  animals,  to 
which  he  gave  specific  names;  but  they 
are  now  known  to  be  the  sporangia  (oi* 
80 
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seed'bcaring  vessels)  of  certain  microsco- 
pic plants,  the  DesmidmcecB.  How  these 
came  to  be  mingled,  in  the  flints,  with 
products  exdasively  marine,  was  the  won- 
der, since  it  was  believed  that  the  Des- 
mids  were  never  found  except  in  fresh 
waters. 

Dr.  Wallioh  finds,  however,  Xanthidia 
among  the  aliment£iry  contents  of  pelagic 
Salpoe  ;  with  the  endochrome  so  fresh  as 
to  make  it  manifest  that  they  had  recently 
been  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  and  this  far 
out  in  the  limitless  ocean.  And  even 
adult  DesmidiaceoR  have  been  found  in  the 
same  circumstances ;  so  that  the  whole 
difficulty  of  the  association  of  these  spo- 
rangia with  marine  siliceous  organisms 
vanishes  by  the  discovery  that  this  class 
of  plants  is  also  marine. 

What  beautiful  chains  of  mutually  de- 
pendent links  are  presented  to  us  in  these 
.  investigations !  How  true  is  the  aphorism 
that  in  the  works  of  the  all-elorious  God, 
nothing  is  great,  nothing  is  small:  or, 
rather,  the  small  is  great ;  nay,  some- 
times, as  here,  the  least  is  the  greatest. 
Take  away  the  invisible  Diatom  and  For- 
aaiinifer  from  the  ocean,  and  what  would 
be  the  result  ?  Man  would  not  be  cog- 
nizant that  any  thing  had  disappeared; 
since  his  experience  of  six  thousand  years 
has  left  him  utterly  unconscious,  till  yes- 
terday, that  such  things  existed.  Yet 
how  soon  would  the  tale  be  told !  and 
how  sadly!  What  blanks  would  pres- 
ently be  seen !  what  great  rents  in  the 
beauteous  web  of  nature !  What  distor- 
tions of  the  admirable  unity !  What  dis- 
turbances of  the  delicate  balance  of  crea- 
tion I  The  "  foundations  "  of  the  physical 
world  would  be,  like  those  of  the  moral, 
"out  of  course;"  and  unless  some  coun- 
tervail were  quickly  applied  by  the  rem- 
edial wisdom  of  Him  who  is  infinite,  in  re- 
sources, the  whole  cosmical  system  might 
be  hopelessly  deranged.  The  whole  race 
of  ScUpcBy  and  Aacidim^  and  Gonchiferous 
MoUusca  would  starve  and  disappear; 
entire  genera  of  fishes  would  be  lost ;  the 
sea-fowl  would  starve ;  the  seals  and  dol- 
phins would  perish.;  the  Arctic  bear 
woidd  seek  in  vain  for  food ;  and  the  great 
whales  would  pine  and  die  of  hunger. 
•The  solitary  ocean  would  be  a  waste  of 
death ;  animal  life  would  cease  through- 
out its  expanses ;  the  AlgoB  would  grow 
and  grow  till  they  had  exhausted  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  then  die  for  want  of 
a  fresh  supply.    Putrid  exhalations  and 


morbific  miasmata  would  sweep  over  tho 
land,  and  death  would  soon  reign  undis- 
puted here.  What  disturbances  of  exist- 
ing laws  might  ensue  from  the  &ilnre  of 
the  present  incessant  depositions  of  inor- 
ganic matter  on  the  sea-bed,  we  can  not 
even  conjecture,  but  doubtless  these  would 
not  be  few  or  unimpoitant.  On  the  whole, 
dimly  as  we  discern  the  catenation  of 
cause  and  effect,  it  seems  not  At  all  ex- 
travagant to  presume  that  all  this  mundane 
creation  is  actually  dependent,  for  its  bos- 
tentation  in  being,  on  the  existence,  in 
health  and  abundance,  of  an  animal  and  a 
plant  far  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  hu- 
man eye  to  which  it  is  presented. 

Thus  we  see  how  one  fi^reat  function  of 
Divine  benevolence,  ^'He  opeoeth  his 
hand  and  satisfioth  the  desire  of  every 
living  thing,"  (Psalm  145  :  16,)  is  ancil- 
lary to  another  putting  forth  of  might  by 
him  who  is  our  *^God  and  Kin.<«man,** 
*'who  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  woid 
of  his  power."     (Heb.  1 :  3.) 

At  the  very  moment  when  this  article 
is  about  to  be  dispatched  to  the  press,  in- 
formation has  been  received  from  the 
deep  sea  which  sets  all  our  speculations  at 
defiance,  and  confounds  all  our  conclusions^ 
Animal  life  is  actuaUy  flourishing  under 
the  pressure  of  a  mile  and  a  haifof  su- 
perincumbent water*  H.  M.  S.  ISuildo^, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Leopold  iT- 
Glintock,  has  returned  from  surveying  tho 
Northern  Atlantic,  from  Cape  Farew^ell 
to  Labrador,  and  Dr.  Wallich  communi- 
cates to  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Naiural  History  the  following  statement, 
the  interest  of  which  will  warrant  our  cit- 
ing it  in  integro. 

"  During  the  recent  survey  of  the  pro- 
posed North  Atlantic  Telegrnph  route  be« 
tween  Great  Britain  andAmenca,condnct- 
ed  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Bulldog,  important 
fiicts  have  revealed  themselves,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  all  precoo* 
ceived  notions  as  to  the  bathymetrical 
limits  whereby  animal  life  is  circumscribed 
in  the  sea  are  more  or  less  erroneous. 
The  mighty  ocean  contains  its  hidden  ani- 
mate as  well  as  inanimate  treasures ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, the  former  may  speedily  be  brought 
to  light,  whatever  may  be  the  uliimate 
fate  of  the  latter.  In  short,  we  ara  al- 
most warranted,  from  the  evidence  alrea* 
dy#  at  our  command,  in  inferring  that,  at- 
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thoagh  hitherto  undetected,  a  submarine 
fauna  exists  along  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and 
that  means  and  opportunities  are  alone 
wanting  to  render  it  amenable  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  naturalist. 

"In  sounding  midway  between  Green- 
land and  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland, 
at  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms — 
that  is,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  sur- 
face, in  round  numbers — several  Ophio- 
comce  were  brought  up,  clinging  by  their 
long  spinous  arms  to  tne  last  fifty  fathoms 
of  line.  They  were  alive,  and  continued 
to  move  their  limbs  about  energetically, 
for  upward  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aflcr 
leaving  their  native  element.  The  specied 
seems  allied  to  O.  granuloUa,  (Link,)  the 
specimens  varying  from  two  to  five  inches 
across  the  rays.  Lest  it  be  supposed  that 
these  OphioconuB  were  floating  or  drift- 
ing in  the  water  at  any  point  interme- 
diate between  the  surface  and  bottom,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  de- 
termination of  depth  having  been  effected 
by  a  separate  operation  and  apparatus, 
the  more  tedious  process  of  bringing  up 
the  sample  of  bottom  is  entered  on  ;  and, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  the 
exact  moment  at  which  ground  is  struck, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  line  in  excess 
of  the  already  ascertained  depth  is  usually 
paid  out.  .  This  quantity,  therefore,  rests 
on  the  bottom  for  a  short  time,  until  the 
sounding  machine  is  again  hauled  up. 
The  OphiocomcB  were  adherent  to  this 
last  fidy  fathoms  only,  and  were  not  se- 
cured at  all  by  the  sounding  machine.  It 
ia  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  they  were 
niet  with  on  the  surface-layer  of  the  de 
posit.  The  distance  from  the  nearest 
point  of  Greenland  to  the  spot  at  which 
this  sounding  was  made,  is  five  hundred 
miles,  and  to  the  nearest  point  of  Iceland 
(namely,  an  isolated  rock  called  the 
*  Blinde  Skier,'  about  seventy  miles  from 
the  mainland)  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles ;  so  that,  admitting  the  possibility 
of  the  star-fishes  having  been  drifted  by 
currents,  for  argument's  sake,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fact  would  be  in  no  way  affect- 
ed. The  structure  and  habits  of  the 
Echinoderms  generally  are  too  well  known, 
however,  to  render  such  a  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  their  presence  in  the  position 
referred  to  possible. 

'^On  careful  dissection,  I  found  no 
Appreciable  anatomical  difference  between 
these  OphiocomcB  and  the  species  fre- 
quenting shoal  waters.    The  deposit  on 


which  they  rested  consists  of  [certain 
JFbraminiferay  named]  GlobigerintB^  so 
pure  as  to  constitute  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  entire  mass.  Their  occurrence 
where  the  Glohigerinm  are  to  be  met 
with  both  in  greatest  quantity  and  purity, 
together  with  the  circumstance  that  m 
the  stomach  of  the  OphiocomcB  the  Glo- 
higerincB  were  detected  in  abundance  as 
alimentary  matter,  corroborates  the  evi- 
dence I  have  obtained  from  other  facts  as 
to  the  normal  habitat  of  the  latter  organ^ 
isms  being  on  the  immediate  surface-layer 
of  the  deeper  oceanic  deposits,  and  not 
in  the  substance  of  the  superincumbent 
waters.  At  the  same  time  it  substan- 
tiates the  truth  of  the  star-fishes  having 
been  captured  on  their  natural  feeding- 
ground. 

'^I  also  detected,  in  a  sounding  made 
at  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thir- 
teen fathoms,  a  number  of  small  tubes, 
varying  in  length  from  one  sixteenth  to 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  about  a  line  in 
diameter,  which,  on  being  viewed  under 
the  microscope,  turned  out  to  be  almost 
entirely  built  up  of  young  GlobigerincB 
shells,  cemented  side  by  side,  just  as  we 
find  to  be  the  case  in  the  tubular  cells  of 
some  of  the  cephalobranchiate  Annelids, 
where  sandy  or  shelly  particles  are  em- 
ployed in  their  formation.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  some 
minute  creature,  probably  an  Annelid, 
lives  down  at  this  enormous  depth,  and 
feeds  on  the  soft  parts  of  the  Foraminifera, 
whilst  he  houses  himself  with  their  calca- 
reous shells.  As  yet  I  have  been  unable 
to  determine  the  nature  of  these  crea- 
tures, but  hope  to  be  enabled  to  succeed 
on  a  more  lengthened  survey  of  the  ma- 
terial in  which  they  occur. 

"  Lastly,  I  would  mention  having  met 
with  the  minute  bodies  termed  '  Cooco- 
liths '  by  Professor  Huxley.  They  occur 
in  vast  numbers,  associated  with  larger 
celMike  bodies  on  the  surface  of  which 
Coccoliths  are  arranged  at  regular  inter- 
vals, so  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
the  latter  are  in  reality  given  off  from  the 
former  in  some  way.  The  larger  cell-bo- 
dies, and  the  Coccoliths  on  them,  are  im- 
bedded in  a  gelatinous  envelope.  The 
presence  of  these  organisms  in  largest 
quantity  in  those  deposits  in  which  the 
GlobigerincB  occur  alive  in  the  greatest 
pi'ofusion  and  utmost  state  of  purity, 
would  also  seem  indicative  of  their  being 
a  larval  condition  of  the  latter." 
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As  the  supposition  that  the  pressure  of 
80  great  a  boay  of  water  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  animal  functions  being 
earned  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  is 
thus  found  to  be  a  mistake ;  so  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  our  received  theo- 
ries of  absolute  darkness  at  that  depth 
may  be  equally  mythical.  Edward 
Forbes  formed  an  ingenious  hypothesis 
touching  the  distribution  of  marine  ani- 
mals in  zones  of  depth  from  facts  which 
seemed  to  prove,  that  positive  color  di 
minished  in  the  shells  of  the  Mbllusca,  in 
the  ratio  of  their  habitual  distance  from 
the  snr£stce,  all  color  ceasing  at  from  fifly 
to  one  hundred  fathoms.  It  was  hence 
assumed  that  light  was  entirely  lost  by 
absorption,  in  passing  through  such  a  vol- 
ume of  sea- water.  Subsequent  researches, 
however,  by  Sars,  and  other  Norwegian 


naturalists,  proved  the  esdstence  of  certain 
Anemones  and  corals  at  a  depth  of  two 
hundred  fathoms;  and  these  are  by  no 
means  white,  as  this  hypothesis  required, 
but  adorned  with  the  most  vivid  hues. 
Light,  then,  must  exist,  and  have  a 
strong  colorific  power  at  that  depth.  Dr. 
Wallich  has  not  alluded  to  the  colors  of 
his  Ophiocom€$;  but  as  he  compares  it 
to  0.  granuUxta^  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  there  was  no  great  disparity  in  hue. 
Now  this  species  is  of  vivid  colors  — 
black,  brown,  orange,  roseate,  are  the 
tints  of  the  disk ;  and  that  of  the  rays, 
dusky  white  or  bluish.  Can  the  colo^ 
producing  rays  of  the  sun,  then,  pene- 
trate  through  a  stratum  of  water  a  mile 
and  a  half  thick  ?  "  No ;"  say  the  philoao- 
phers,  "  absurd !  "  "  Yes  ; "  says  the 
OphiooamoB^  "  ecce  signumP^ 


•^  > 
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In  many  respects  the  great  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  looked  upon  the  phenomena 
of  national  life  and  political  government 
with  a  fer  truer,  fresher,  and  more  relig- 
ious  eye  than  those  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  in  some  measure,  possibly,  be- 
cause national  unity  and  political  govern- 
ment being  less  permanent  and  stable, 
less  a  recognized  part  of  the  unalterable 
order  of  the  universe,  the  power  which 
sustained  it  was  likely  to  awaken  more 
immediately  the  wonder  and  awe  of 
thoughtful  minds :  in  still  greater  meas- 
ure, because  that  sharp  division  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  secular,  which  is  so 
marked  a  phenomenon  of  the  most  modem 
society,  had  no  existence  among  the  three 
great  nations  to  whom  we  owe  the  princi- 

*  Past  and  Pretent,  By  Thoxab  Garltle.  A 
new  edition.     Chapman  k  Halt 

Leeturet  on  the  Apocalypse.  By  Fridkricc  T)ts- 
iaoN  Maubiob,  M.A.    Macmillan.     1861. 

A  Few  Wordi  on  Garibaldi.  An  Anmoer  to 
numerous  Letters  from  Rev.  Robert  JfGhee.  By 
Iiord  BoBXRT  MOMTAOUB,  M.P.     Ridgvray.     1861. 


pal  germs  of  our  civilization.  The  high- 
est minds  among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Hebrews,  were  habitually  po»^ 
sessed  with  a  grave  wonder  at  tho  miffhty 
strength  of  those  spiritual  bonds  whiA 
held  a  nation  together  in  close  unit^,  and 
which  gave  its  mysterious  authority  to 
the  national  government.  In  Rome,  per- 
haps, it  will  be  said  that  this  is  easily  ae* 
counted  for.  That  it  was  primarily  the 
virtue  and  vigor  of  the  piMie  will  and 
conscience  which  gave  Rome  its  extraor- 
dinary capacity  for  legislation,  govern- 
ment, and  war,  may  be  admitted.  The 
virtues  of  the  citizen  and  tho  soldier  were 
more  marked  and  indigenous  in  the  Romso 
character  than  even  these  private  virt^ies 
which  the  former  tended  to  engender  or 
confirm.  And  therefore  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  religious  solemnity  attached  to 
all  the  concerns  of  the  state,  and  amongst 
these  to  the  duties  of  political  and  mili- 
tary government,  was  only  the  inevitable 
reflection  of  the  strong  side  of  the  oa* 
tional  character  in  the  national  religion. 
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Bat  no  one  will  suppose  that  this  was 
true  of  Greece.    The  genius  of  Athens 
did  not  manifest  itself  most  characteristi- 
cally in  the  direction  either  of  political 
or  military  greatness.    Yet  her  greatest 
statesmen  as  well  as  thinkers  never  failed 
to  attach  to  all  truly  national  and  state 
concerns,  and  especially  therefore  to  the 
duties  of  the  executive  administration,  a 
genuinely  reli^ons  importance  which  less 
and  less  characterizes  the  real  tone  of 
thought  among  the  Christian  nations  of 
the  nineteenth  century.    Plutarch    tells 
us  how  deeply  Pericles  was  politically 
indehted,  how  deeply  he  was  conscious  of 
his   political    debt,  to    Anaxagoras    for 
teaching  him  that  the  universe  owed  its 
origin  neither  to  chance  nor  to  necessity, 
hut  to  a  pure  and  unmixed  mind.    From 
the  teaching  of  Anaxagoras,  he  says,  Per- 
icles had  learned  not  only  elevation  of 
sentiment,  loftiness  and  purity  of  style, 
and  dignity  of  manner,  but  to  overcome 
all  superstitious  fears  of  the  gods  inspired 
by  natural  phenomena  in  those  who  had 
not  studied  their  unvarying  order;   so 
that  when  Pericles  heard  how  the  impru- 
dent indifference  of  his  master  to  worldly 
affairs  had  reduced  him  to  absolute  desti- 
tution, and  that  'Hhe  poor  old  man  had 
covered  up  his  head,  and  was  going  to 
starve  himself,  Pericles  was    extremely 
moved,  ran  inimediately  to  him,  expostu- 
lated, entreated,  bewailing  not  so  much 
the  fate  of  his  friend  as  nis  own,  if  his 
administration  should  lose  so  valuable  a 
counselor."-   Is   there  in  the  statesmen 
of  the  present  day  any  similar  eagerness 
for  the  aid  of  this  kind  of  counsel  in  po- 
litical policy?    No  doubt  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  counts  much  on  the  material  assist- 
ance rendered  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
Exter  Hall  to  his  administration  ;  but  we 
neither  believe,  nor  wish  to  believe,  that 
if,  like  Anaxagoras,  they  covered  up  their 
faces  from  him,  and  announced  their  in- 
tention of  withdrawing  entirely  from  the 
political  stage,  he  would  feel  any  blank  in 
his  moral  resources  for  governing  England 
well,  or  directing    her  foreign  influence 
aright.    Though  almost  the  only  religious 
party  who  feel  it  their  duty,  in  a  religions 
capacity,  to  interfere  much  in  the  regula- 
tion of  political  afiairs,  their  requests  are 
almost  uniformly  stamped  with  a  spirit 
that  degrades  mstead  of  elevating  the 
tone  of  political  sentiment  amongst  states- 
men.   And  when  they  ask  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  for  the 


infliction  of  the  Bible  by  government 
authority  on  the  Hindoos,  or  for  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
State-Paper  Office,  no  wonder  that  the 
most  secular-minded  politicians  are  thought 
by  the  majority  of  English  laymen  to  be 
by  fsLY  the  most  trustworthy  and  the  most 
just. 

If  we  tura  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  the 
relation  between  their  politics  and  their 
faith  is  still  more  striking.  They  were  as 
far  as  possible  from  possessing  any  gift  of 
political  genius;  some  might  say  they 
were  stamped  with  that  inherent  deflci- 
ency  in  political  capacity  which  seems  to 
mark  almost  all  Oriental  nations ;  yet  to 
them  God  was,  we  may  almost  say,  poUti- 
caUy  revealed.  His  government  mani- 
fested itself  to  them  chiefly  in  its  constant 
conflicts  with  their  political  sins,  and  the 
discipline  which  corrected  or  counteract- 
ed their  political  deficiencies.  With  a 
pas»onate  sensibility  to  the  ties  of  family 
and  clan  which  from  first  to  last  was 
always  endangering,  and  often  actually 
shattered,  the  frame-work  of  the  national 
unity — with  something  of  the  general 
incapacity  of  all  Arab  chiefs  to  rise  above 
the  vindictive  impulses  of  the  moment 
into  the  judicial  calmness  requisite  for 
any  true  development  of  national  life — 
the  best  rulers  of  Israel  were  yet  keenly 
sensible  that  the  political  breadth  and 
tranquillity  of  purpose  which  they  could 
not  find  in  themselves,  was  yet  accessible 
to  them  in  communion  with  that  invisible 
King,  who  should  '^  reign  in  righteous- 
ness" and  "rule  in  judgment,"  who 
should  be  as  "a  hiding-place  from  the 
wind,  a  covert  from  the  tempest,  as  rivers 
of  water  in  a  dr^  place,  as  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  wery  land."  Their 
political  history  was  in  their  eyes  the 
history  of  God's  revelation  to  them  of 
his  own  will — ^beginning  with  the  selec- 
tion of  their  first  great  ancestor,  direct- 
ing his  wanderings,  trying  and  confirm- 
ing his  faith,  and  molding  his  posterity, 
by  the  ties  of  a  common  bondage  and 
a  common  liberation,  into  a  sinele  and,  if 
it  might  be,  united  nation.  When  the 
disunion  takes  place  under  Rehoboam, 
it  is  but  the  political  expression  and  mani- 
festation of  the  deeper  disunion  which 
Solomon's  idolatry,  and  the  unrighteous 
tyranny  which  was  bound  up  with  that 
idolatry,  had  already  sown  in  the  heart^i 
of  a  previous  generation,  bearing  fruit 
slowly  under  his  son.     Every  political 
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event  that  is  disastrous  to  the  nation  is 
shown  to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  some 
spiritual  unfaithfulness  in  the  people  or 
their  rulers — the  natural  fruit  and  the 
divine  remedy — at  once  the  practical  ex- 
position of  God's  "  controversy"  with  his 
people  and  of  his  purpose  to  cure  them. 
Every  statesman  and  prophet,  from  Moses 
to  John  the  Baptist,  made  himself  felt 
by  the  nation  chiefly  in  counteracting  the 
tendencies  to  political  decomposition  or 
social  corruption  which  threatened  the 
national  life.  It  is  in  the  arena  of  poli- 
tics that  every  moral  and  theological 
short-coming  reaches  maturity,  and  meets 
its  final  penalty;  idolatrous  tendencies 
issuing  in  corrupting  alliances  with  Syna 
or  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  fresh  disunion  at 
home;  and  such  alliances  with  powei*s 
steeped  in  moral  iniquity,  resulting  in 
their  turn  in  all  the  wretchedness  of  fami- 
ly conspiracies  and  civil  war.  Even  with 
those  later  prophets  who,  like  Ezekiel,  in- 
sisted with  most  earnestness  on  the  law 
of  individual  responsibility,  who  taught 
that  though  the  children  might  suffer  for 
the  sins  of  the  fathers,  they  were  not  in 
any  sense  accountable  for  them  before 
God,  and  that  by  the  righteousness  of 
the  Others  the  children  could  not  be  jus- 
tified— even  these  never  lose  sight  of  the 
political  bearing  of  their  teaching ;  and  if 
they  bring  liome  more  clearly  a  sense  of 
individual  responsibility,  it  is  less  for  the 
sake  of  individuals  than  because  the  body 
of  the  nation — the  "  house  of  Israel " — is 
itself  suffering  from  the  fictitious  corporate 
responsibility  thus  assumed. 

Nor  was  this  political  aspect  of  the  Jew- 
ish theology  limited  to  the  period  of  the 
national  independence ;  it  springs  up  again 
as  fresh  as  ever  with  the  first  renovating 
influence  of  the  Christian  faith.  No  sooner 
had  the  Hebrew  Christian  been  persuaded 
that  a  now  spiritual  life  had  been  kindled 
in  him,  than  he  yearned  to  have  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  past  and  the  present 
interpreted  for  him  by  the  light  of  the 
new  faith.  The  book  which  at  once  indi- 
cates, and  supplies  the  answer  to,  this  de- 
sire to  find  the  relation  in  which  heath- 
en and  Jewish  history,  past  and  present, 
stood  to  Christ,  is  the  Apocalypse.  In 
that  strange  and,  at  first  sight,  enigmatic 
vision,  we  have,  in  fact,  presented  to  us, 
as  Mr.  Maurice  has  recently  shown  in  one 
of  his  finest  volumes,  a  continuous  story 
of  the  political  providence  of  God  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  final  struggle  be- 


tween the  power  of  Rome  and  of  tbc 
Church  of  Christ.  To  us,  indeed,  the 
true  vision  of  the  development  of  God's 
providence  which  it  contams  seems  to  be 
tinged  throughout  with  Hebrew  forms  of 
thought,  which  occasionally  become  He- 
brew prejudice  and  ezdusiveness,  and 
when  in  the  millennial  chapter  there  is  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  future, 
the  prophetic  inspiration  seems  to  fade 
away.  But  taken  as  a  whole  it  does  shed 
a  true  light  upon  God's  political  method 
of  education  for  the  human  race,  and  af- 
fords a  very  striking  exemplification  of 
the  old  prophetic  power  of  seeing  in  the 
history  of  nations  the  unfolding  purposes 
of  a  divine  will. 

To  the  author  of  this  book  none  of  the 
early  types  of  Oriental  civilization  arc 
profane,  for  all  are  links  in  the  divine  chain 
of  God's  political  purposes.  He  sees  that 
the  earlier  forms  of  civilization  arc  mainly 
animal,  and  do  not  give  any  ascendency 
to  the  highest  gifts  of  man.  But  he  re- 
cognizes a  heavenly  original  even  for  these 
purely  animal  and  intellectual  instrumcDts 
of  the  world's  culture :  he  finds  a  place  in 
heaven  for  the  lion  form  of  Assyrian  con- 
quest; for  the  oxen  shape  of  Eg}'ptian 
industry  ;  for  the  intellectual  influence  ot 
Greece  that  had  the  "face  of  a  man," 
though  still  showing  the  body  of  an  ani- 
mal ;  and  for  that  ambitious  Roman  civil- 
ization  which  was  like  its  own  emblem  ^Si 
flying  eagle.''  To  all  these  successive  in- 
struments of  God's  providence  the  prophet 
assigns  a  place  in  heaven,  and  by  the 
voice  of  each  he  is  taught  to  understand 
that  even  these  half-animal  ages  of  the 
world  were  necessary  in  their  order,  and 
had  an  ultimately  beneficent  inflnenee 
over  human  history.  The  Oriental  civili- 
zations pass  before  him ;  they  are  follow- 
ed by  the  intellectual  and  commercial  a^ 
cendency  of  Greece ;  and  these  again  are 
all  swallowed  up  in  that  solvent  tide  of 
Roman  conquest,  which  he  describes  as 
like  the  career  of  a  pale  horse :  ^^  and  he 
that  sat  thereon  was  Death,  and  Hell  fol- 
lowed with  him."  When  these  "four 
seals  "  of  God's  political  providence  have 
been  broken,  the  prophet  sees  the  best 
fruit  of  the  ages — men  not  as  heathen 
civilization  formed  them,  but  auch  aa  faith 
in  God  had  made  them — crying  out  to 
God  to  judge  the  earth,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  grievous  tyranny  of  an  unspiiiUul 
kingdom,  and  to  establish  hb  own  in  it» 
place.     Then    the  false  deities    of  the 
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heathen  world  begin  to  fall  from  heaven 
like  shooting  stars ;  but  before  the  final 
battle  with  the  Roman  power  can  begin, 
the  most  monstrous  of  all  fiilse  altars  must 
first  be  shivered  to  atoms — that  of  Jeru- 
salem itself.  There  follows  the  sevenfold 
hlast  of  divine  judgment,  before  which 
Jerusalem  falls,  as  Jericho  fell  of  old  be- 
fore the  trumpets  of  Joshua;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  can  the  angels  of  the 
new  faith,  free  from  a  corrupted  Judaism, 
fii^ht  hand  to  hand  with  the  brute  force 
of  the  degraded  Roman  power,  and  rid 
the  world  of  the  dangerous  fascinations  of 
Roman  luxury  and  sensuality. 

Now,  after  allowing  for  any  Hebrew 
coloring  that  there  may  be  in  tlie  magnifi- 
cent and  yet  spintual  vision  of  God's  po- 
litical providence  on  which  we  have  thus 
meagerly  touched,  how  startlinj;^  is  the 
contrast  between  the  relation  of  God  with 
political  events,  as  it  is  here  set  forth,  and 
that  conceived  by  the  modern  statesman  ! 
Is  it  not  the  modern  creed.  Lord  Palmer- 
stones,  for  instance,  that  a  man  who  grave- 
ly supposes  that  God  does  reveal  his  pres- 
ent purposes  to  man,  either  in  political 
events  or  on  any  other  side  of  human  life, 
must  have  an  unsound  and  hazy  intellect, 
quite  unfit  to  write  modem  histoiy,  nay, 
even  unfit  to  see  it  with  impartial  eye  ? 
What  is  Lord  Palmerston's  real  test  of  a 
"  fanatic  "  ?  Is  it  limited  to  admiration 
of  Jesuits  and  a  hatred  of  Puritans? 
Would  be  not  include  any  one  in  that 
term  who  strongly  believed  that  the  hand 
of  God  could  be  clearly  discerned  send- 
ing forth  the  messengers  who  sway  hither 
and  thither  the  battle  between  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  between  Italian  and  Aus- 
trian, between  the  Free  States  and  the 
Slave  States  of  America  ?  If  Sir  Corne- 
wall  Lewis  were  to  comment  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  in  which  Jerusalem 
fell,  and  Rome  surrendered  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  should  we  not  expect  to  find 
some  expression  of  irritation  at  the  lumin- 
ous confusion  of  colors  in  the  glass  through 
which  Hebrew  and  Christian  historians 
contemplated  such  matters?  Is  not  he 
the  true  ideal  of  an  historian,  in  the  eyes 
of  most  modern  statesmen,  who  ignores 
any  higher  or  more  constant  purpose  in 
history  than  that  of  the  shifting  human 
actors  who  weave  it  ?  Is  not  any  belief 
in,  or  pretended  insight  into,  any  political 
purpose  of  God's  regarded  as  a  refracting 
medium  which  is  certain  to  break  the 
white  Uorht  of  historic  truth  ? 


We  conceive  this  to  be  so,  and  yet  it  is 
strange  in  a  country  and  age  when,  as  we 
do  not  scuple  to  believe,  there  is  as  much, 
if  not  more,  diffused  faith  in  God,  if  not 
in  Christ,  than  there  has  been  at  any  pe- 
riod since  the  Christian  -era,  excepting 
only,  perhaps,  the  few  exciting  spring- 
tides of  religious  movement.  And  yet 
there  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  far  wider  gulf 
between  politics  and  faith. at  the  present 
day  than  ever  severed  them  in  the  great 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when  such  faith 
in  the  ui\seen  as  existed  at  all  certainly 
associated  itself  closely  with  public  life — 
and  an  infinitely  wider  gulf  than  that  al- 
most imperceptible  boundary-line,  which 
alone  divided  them  to  the  eye  of  Hebrew 
prophecy,  at  a  time  when  such  sense  of 
public  duty  as  existed  at  all  was  usually  a 
direct  offshoot  of  religious  trust.  Nor, 
assuredly,  can  the  chasm  between  modern 
theology  and  modern  politics  be  traced  to 
any  want  of  clear  signs  of  God's  agency  in 
the  political  events  of  the  century.  The 
natural  theologian  may  perhaps  complain 
that  modern  science  has  shaken  public 
confidence  in  many  of  his  favorite  methods 
of  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  great 
designer.  But  whatever  has  been  lost  on 
the  side  of  science  might  have  been  gained 
on  the  side  of  politics,  had  any  modern 
thinker  applied  the  strong  sense  and  close- 
fitting  logic  of  Paley,  with  some  tinge  of 
deeper  moral  enthusiasm,  to  the  task  of 
proving  the  existence  of  a  divine  purpose, 
shaping  gradually  to  its  own  great  ends 
the  blind  and  short-sighted  hopes,  inter* 
ests,  and  passions  of  all  the  chief  human 
actors  in  the  political  events  of  the  last 
century  in  Europe  and  America.  Since 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  conflict  of 
the  Christian  faith  with  imperial  Rome, 
there  has  been  no  century — ^not  even  that 
of  the  Reformation — in  which  the  divine 
arm,  so  often  to  human  eyes  completely 
concealed  beneath  the  stagnant  life  or 
wayward  caprices  of  nations,  has  been 
more  visibly  outstretched  than  in  this. 

Consider  only  the  events  in  which 
France  has  plaved  the  leading  part  since 
the  great  Revolution.  She  has  been  made 
the  mstmment  of  testing  the  true  strength 
and  soundness  of  almost  every  government 
in  Europe,  and  she  has  been  the  execu- 
tioner of  almost  all  that  was  utterly  rotten 
in  modern  civilization.  She  has  actually 
revived  or  created  a  national  life  all  around 
her  which  she  intended  to  trample  out. 
She  would  fiiin  have  done  once  more  for 
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Europe  what  Rome  did  in  the  beginning  I  ment  to  teaeh  the  great  lessons  we  have 
of  oar  era ;  but  her  work  has  had  a  very   named.     She  originates,  though  she  is  not 


different  result,  just  because  the  national 
life  with  which  she  came  into  conflict  has 
proved  of  very  different  substance.  Rome 
swept  all  before  her,  because  the  true  na- 
tional spirit  was  all  but  extinguished  be- 
fore she  came,  and  where  the  mere  carcass 
of  national  life  was,  "there  were  the  eagles 
gathered  together."  When  first  the  power 
of  the  French  revolution  in  Earope  made 
itself  visible  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  for 
long  after  it  had  passed  into  the  first  Em- 

5 ire,  it  might  well  have  seemed  that  St. 
bhn's  vision  of  the  career  of  the  Roman 
power  would  apply  not  less  aptly  to  this  new 
and  frightful  engine  of  univeraal  blight  to 
Europe :  "And  I  looked  and  beheld  a  pale 
horse,  and  his  name  that  sat  thereon  was 
Death,  and  Hell  followed  with  him.    And 
power  was  given  unto  them   over  the 
fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  the 
sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  death." 
And  yet  this  malignant  power  was  to  gen- 
erate results  the  very  opposite  of  those 
which  Roman  conquest  produced — to  be 
the  signal  for  the  gradual  resuiTcction  of 
true  national  life  all  over  Europe,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  render  the  various  na- 
tions conscious  of  a  closeness  of  sympathy, 
a  sensitiveness  to  common  popular  emo- 
tions, of  which  they  were  never  conscious 
before.    At  her  own  expense,  France  has 
taught  Europe  two  great  and  apparentlv 
contrasted  lessons — that  one  bond  of  senti- 
ment unites  them  all,  and  yet  that  this 
very  sympathy  with  each  other  compels 
them  to  assert  and  defend  the  distinctness 
of  their  characteristic  organizations.    At 
her  own  expense :  for  had  she  herself  pos- 
sessed any  thing  like  the  quick  sympathy 
with  the  national  traditions  and  feelings 
of  other  nations  which  others  have  evinc- 
ed in  regard  to  hers,  she  would  not  have 
taught  them  the  latter  lesson  at  all,  nor 
have  been  the  first  to  teach  them  the  form- 
er.    Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  France 
probably  is  the  most  self-centred,  answers 
the  least  readily  to  the  chords  of  popular 
feeling  struck  in  other  lands,  and  is  the 
most  reckless  of  aggression  on  their  rights. 
Three  times  during  the  last  century,  in 
her  own  renewed  struggles  for  freedom, 
she  has  struck  the  key  to  which  Germany, 
Italy,  Hungary,  and  even  Poland,  have 
quickly  responded ;  but  she  never  follows 
tne  lead  of  others.    This  self-centredness 
it  is,  this  ezclusiveness  of  national  feeling, 
which  has  rendei*ed  her  the  fitting  instru- 


quick  to  catch  from  abroad,  the  contagion 
of  a  popular  movement;  and  the  same 
sharply-defined  and  exclusive  nationality 
has  rendered  her  at  once  unscrupulous  in 
invading  other  countries,  and  almost  inca- 
pable of  retaining  a  hold  over  them  even  j 
when  she  has  subdued  them.    She  has 
thus  been  the  most  perfect  of  instnimenls 
for  awakening  the  national  life  in  other 
lands.    Germany  dates  the  origin  of  its 
tardy  and  halting  progress  towards  na- 
tional unity  ft'om  the  French  invasion  un- 
der the  first  Empire ;  and  Italy  owes  to 
the  same  event  the  birth  of  the  national 
sentiment  which  is  now  bearing  that  glo- 
rious fruit  over  which  almost  every  nation 
in  Europe  rejoices  more    heartil^r  than 
France,  though  she  herself  unintentionally 
originated,  and  has  since  reluctantly  com- 
pleted the  work.    The  nation  which  is 
least  alive  to  the  impulses  communicated 
from  foreign  lands,  has  convinced  all  Eu- 
rope that  one  vital  chain  of  popular  sym- 
pathy unites  the  peoples ;  the  nation  which 
IS  most  indifferent  to  the  gratification  of 
any  national  pride  but  its  own,  has  ^^ 
awakened,    by   endangering,  the  purest 
pride  of  national  life  in  England,  Germany, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy. 

If  we  look  for  more  detailed  proofs  of 
the  use  made  by  the  power  who  overrules 
human  history,  of  unconscious  and  un- 
willing instruments  to  effect  its  great  ends 
— consider  only  how  all  the  elements  most 
threatening  and  hostile  to  Italian  inde- 
pendence and  unity  have  been  made  to 
work  together  to  aid  Sardinia  in  secpring 
it.  If  we  except  the  primary  condition 
of  all  the  new  hopes  for  Italy — the  condi- 
tion without  which  we  may  almost  say 
with  reverence  that  even  the  favor  oi 
God  would  have  been  powerless  to  aid 
her — we  mean  the  loyalty  of  the  Sardi- 
nian monarchy  to  its  own  pledges  to  the 
national  cause — all  other  political  influen- 
ces without  exception  seemed  either  lo 
frown  discouragement  or  enmity  upon 
Italy,  or  at  best  to  smile  with  a  sinister 
meaning,  •  suggesting  a  disaster  even  be- 
hind success.  Austria,  Naples,  the  Poj>e, 
the  Roman  Church  throughout  Europe, 
were  open  foes;  Kussia,  Prussia,  and 
England  looked  on  with  suspicions  dis- 
pleasure, tendering  unwelcome  advice; 
France  offered  a  doubtful  and  conditional 
friendship  that  appeared  to  involve  the 
subtlest  form  of  danger  to  Italy,    Yet, 
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of  all  these  open  foes  or  doabtfnl  friends, 
there  was  not  one  whose  hostility  could 
have  been  less  deadly,  or  friendship  more 
sincere  and  effective,  without  diminishing 
or  destroying  as  it  turns  out^  some  one 
of  the  conditions  of  success.  Austria,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  recently  shown  with 
his  own  peculiar  eloquence,  has  perhaps 
done  more  than  any  other  power  to  de- 
velop rapidly  the  national  unity  of  Italy. 
For  thirty  years  she  had  sedulously  taus^ht, 
by  precept  and  action,  with  true  mission- 
ary  fervor,  the  doctrine  that  the  states  of 
Italy  could  only  be  governed  successfully 
if  they  were  governed  homogeneously  / 
that  every  government  of  Italy  must  be 
made  subsidiary  to  her  rule  in  Lombardy 
and  Venetia ;  that  none  could  be  effectu- 
ally enslaved  unless  all  its  neighbors  were 
virtually  enslaved  also,  and  ruled  by  the 
same  wily  counsels  and  the  same  iron 
hand.  Italy  quickly  apprehended  the 
lesson  ;  but  it  operated  only  to  teach  her 
that  no  Italian  state  could  be  effectually 
free  unless  all  its  neighbors  were  to  be 
combined  with  it  under  the  same  free 
counsels,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
same  Italian  sword.  Austria  unintention- 
ally engraved  upon  every  state  in  Italy 
the  doctrine  that  symmetry  of  political 
plan  in  Italy  was  the  sine  qua  non  of 
success.  Such  was  her  involuntary  ser- 
vice to  the  great  cause.  Nor  did  Naples 
and  the  Pope  contribute  less.  Either 
rai«rht  have  crippled  the  force  of  the 
unitary  movement,  had  they  not  blinded 
their  eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts 
against  it.  A  very  little  honest  conces- 
sion from  the  young  Bourbon  would 
have  turned  the  tide  hopelessly  against 
Garibaldi.  A  trifling  concession,  early  in 
the  day,  from  the  Pope,  would  have  se- 
cured the  absolute  guarantee  of  France 
for  his  secular  power.  But  the  eyes  of 
these  nilera  had  **  waxed  gross,  and  their 
cars  were  dull  of  hearing,  that  they  should 
not  see  with  their  eyes  and  understand 
with  their  hearts;"  and  they  too  played 
their  part  unconsciously,  but  surely,  so  as 
best  to  aid  the  cause  they  hated,  and 
swell  the  chorus  of  national  unity,  by  ob- 
stinately parading  the  shrill  intensity  of 
their  own  anti-Itaiian  prepossessions. 

Again,  the  parts  played  by  France, 
Prussia,  and  Englana,  are  perhaps  yet 
more  remarkable  for  •slu  unintended  and 
involuntary  forwarding  of  the  same  great 
cause — for  the  blindness  of  the  instru- 
mentality that  a  higher  power  has  used. 


France  no  doubt  intended  to  give,  on  her 
own  terms^  to  Sardinia  tar  more  splendid 
and  effectual  aid  than  she  actually  sf- 
forded.  And  had  she  done  so,  had 
not  Austria  proved  all  but  her  match 
in  the  field,  had  not  Prussia  threaten- 
ingly mobilieed  her  army  and  warned 
her  fix>m  the  Hincio — ^Italy,  instead  of 
being  now  all  but  independent  through 
her  own  temperate  efforts,  would  have 
won  nothing,  properly  speaking,  for  her- 
selfy  would  be  the  hopeless  debtor  of 
France  for  what  she  had  gained,  and 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  gain  any 
thing  like  her  present  glorious  position. 
She  would  have  fiir  less ;  she  would  hold 
it  on  far  more  irksome,  if  not  paralyzing 
conditions,  and  would  feel  none  of  the 
self-respect  which  unassisted  effort  has 
given  her.  France  has  been  the  instrn- 
ment  of  obtaining  for  Italy  far  more  than 
she  intended,  because  she  has  been  able 
to  give^  on  her  own  terms,  far  less  than 
she  intended.  And  as  Prussia  was  one 
of  the  blind  instruments  of  paralyzing 
France,  and  thus  involuntarily,  nay  against 
her  will,  aiding  Italy,  so  England  was  an« 
other  quite  as  blind,  if  less  reluctant,  be- 
nefactor. Suspicious  of  French  intentions, 
and  angrily  taxing  Sardinia  with  double- 
dealing,  England  armed  not  to  aid  Italy, 
but  to  defend  herself.  For  herself  hither- 
to, her  warlike  preparations  have  not  been 
needed,  but  on  the  course  of  events  in 
Italy  they  have  had  the  most  favorable 
effect.  1  he  strength  so  gained  has  given 
a  national  significance  to  her  advice,  and 
held  back  France  from  the  pursuit  of  a 
policy  of  inteiTention  in  which  she  would 
otherwise  have  been  unrestrained.  With- 
out the  foresight  either  to  anticipate  the 
results  of  the  Italian  war,  or  to  see  the 
necessity  of  a  united  Italy,  the  attitude  of 
English  statesmen  has  yet  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  splendor  of  the  result,  and 
may  perhaps  have  been  even  essential  to 
that  result;  for  had  not  England  been 
strong  and  irritable,  as  well  as  strongly 
opposed  to  active  intervention,  France 
would  certainly  have  interrupted  the  ca- 
reer of  Garibaldi  before  crossing  from 
Sicily  to  Calabria.  Both  when'  arming 
almost  in  panic,  and  when  counseling  Sar- 
dinia to  forbid  Garibaldi's  expedition, 
English  statesmen  showed  they  saw  not 
the  true  direction  of  the  path  in  which 
they  were  groping ;  but  not  the  less  did 
it  lead  them  to  aid  in  the  great  consumrx 
mation. 
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We  doubt  whether,  eren  from  Paley's 
Natural  Theology^  any  clearer  instance 
of  an  adaptation  of  btind  unconscious 
causes  to  beneficent  effect  can  be  adduced 
to  demonstrate  a  supernatural  and  con- 
scious cause  working  through  the  channels 
of  secondary  causation.  He  gives  hun- 
dreds of  instances,  indeed,  of  involuntary 
instrumentality,  but  none  of  ii^struipental- 
ities  used  to  effect  tlie  very  opposite  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  set  in  motion. 
The  cuckoo's  egg  is  hatched  by  an  invo- 
luntary act  of  chanty,  but  not  bv  a  hos- 
tile bird  intending  to  break  what  she  clum- 
sily contrives  to  hatch.  Yet  this  is  the 
case  of  the  new  Italian  kingdom.  More- 
over, there  is  certainly  in  the  whole  I'ange 
of  natural  theology  no  instance  in  which 
the  same  depth  of  moral  judgment,  the 
same  evidence  of  a  spiritual  and  personal 
wisdom,  could  be  shown.  The  great  dra- 
ma now  enacting  in  America  is,  as  we  be- 
lieve and  hope,  destined  to  issue  in  a  simi- 
lar vindication  of  the  divine  justice,  and 
to  embody  the  final  sentence  of  God 
against  the  iniquity  of  human  servitude ; 
though  the  agency  by  whicli  it  is  being 
accomplished  is  one  of  immediate  calamity, 
social  decomposition,  and  political  dis- 
union, instead  of  national  growth  and  po- 
litical renovation.  But  the  catastrophe  is 
as  yet  too  distant  to  enable  any  who  were 
not  otherwise  convinced  to  draw  from  it 
special  evidence  of  a  supernatural  govern- 
ment. 

Indeed,  this  kind  of  moral  evidence  of 
the  political  providence  of  God,  is  open  to 
exactly  the  same  class  of  objections  as 
Paley's  argument  in  Natural  Theology. 
To  those  who  have  already  grasped  the 
spiritual  constitution  of  society,  to  whom 
the  manifest  agency  of  such  an  overruling 
providence  would  not  seem  to  involve  a 
Deus  ex  machind^  but  only  to  mark  a  cii- 
tical  era  in  the  regular  march  of  the  di- 
vine government,  such  evidence  will  con- 
firm an  already  deep  conviction.  To 
others  it  seems  nothing  more  than  a  cu- 
rious array  of  coYncidences  skillfully  used 
to  conceal  &  petUio prifieipii.  Nor  do  we 
dispute  this  view  of  the  case.  We  have 
no  wish  at  present  to  adduce  fresh  evidence 
for  the  spu'itual  constitution  of  human  so- 
ciety ;  but  only  to  consider  how  it  happens 
that  even  among  those  to  whom  the  Christ- 
ian  faith  is  a  reality,  the  world  of  politics 
is  a  ^'  profime  "  region  of  thought,  almost 
unrelated  to  that  iaith.  Instead  of  being 
more  closely  related  to  our  spiritual  world 


than  was  that  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans, it  seems  to  be  even  less  so.  Our  spir- 
itual faith  is  indeed  deeper,  more  real,  more 
operative ;  but  why  is  it,  in  proportion  to 
this  its  deeper  hold  on  us  individually,  far 
less  closely  related  to  our  public  and  na- 
tional life  than  was  that  of  the  great  seca- 
lar  nations  of  the  ancient  world  ?  Will  it 
be  said  that  whatever  be  the  evidence  ia 
the  case  of  special  political  events,  the 
general  social  and  political  phenomena  of 
modem  times  exhibit  fewer  and  less  con- 
vincing signs  of  their  connection  with  the 
unseen  world  than  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  palpably 
untrue.  All  the  phenomena  of  slavery, 
and  of  the  various  systems  of  socialisni ; 
all  the  political  phenomena  of  the  modem 
revolutions,  of  the  despotism  out  of  which 
they  have  usually  been  born,  of  the  deino- 
cracy  in  which  tney  have  usually  resulted 
— ^are  constant  witnesses  in  eveiy  thought- 
ful mind  to  a  definite  spiritual  government 
of  the  universe,  assigning  to  men  large 
but  limited  spiritual  powers  over  each 
other.  Whence  the  iniquity  of  slavery, 
but  from  the  assumption  of  a  power  delV 
gated  to  man  over  moral  beings  which  no 
man  has  been  fitted  either  to  wield  or  to 
endure,  a**  that  the  facts  of  the  spiritual 
constitution  both  of  the  master  and  the 
slave  are  always  setting  at  naught  the 
theory  of  their  relation,  and  thus  twisting 
the  nature  of  both  into  monstrous  shapes? 
Socialism,  again,  is  disastrous  because  it 
attempts  to  stretch  the  influence  of  general 
social  affections  beyond  their  actual  au- 
thority over  us,  and  to  extend  to  the  many 
the  relations  which  we  are  only  constitut- 
ed to  bear  to  the  few.  How  do  we  ex- 
plain the  mad  excesses  against  freedom 
and  humanity  to  which  the  cry  of  "  Liber- 
ty, Equality,  Fraternity,"  gave  rise  in 
France  in  1793,  but  by  saying  that  it  was 
the  cry  of  men  who  had  come  to  believe 
that  all  government,  spiritual  or  other- 
wise, is  a  species  of  slavery;  and  who 
were  learning  by  experience  that  the  spi- 
rit of  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fratenii- 
ty,"  thus  interpreted,  is  apt  to  turn  out 
identical  with  the  spirit  of  Slavery,  of 
Caste,  and  of  Fratricide  ?  In  short,  the 
history  <  f  the  1  ist  century,  taken  alone, 
is  one  l<»ng  evidence  of  the  spiritnal  or- 

fanism  of  all  human  society  and  of  the 
ody  politic.  • 

How  is  it,  then,  that  in  spite  of  all  these 
facts — in  spite  of  the  histoncal  phenomeosi 
which  bear  witness  to  an  ovemiliDg  pro- 
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vidence,  and  of  the  socinl  and  political 
phenomena  which  bear  witness  to  a  spirit- 
nal  order  and  constitution  of  human  af- 
fairs— ^so  few  of  the  greater  nations  and 
statesmen  of  Europe  should  seem  to  be 
possessed  with  that  religious  feeling  in  re- 
lation to  political  events  which  filled  the 
mind  of  even  such  a  statesman  as  Peri- 
cles ?     When  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Peri- 
cles always  prepared  himself  for  a  speech 
in  public  by  "  addressing  a  prayer  to  the 
gods  that  not  a  word  might  escape  him 
unsuitable  to  the  occasion,"  we  might  at 
first  be  unjust  enough  to  attribute  such  a 
practice  to  a  mixture  of  overweening  anx- 
iety for  his  own  position  and  religious  su- 
perstition, did  not  every  thing  else  that 
we  hear  of  the  religious  side  of  his  cha- 
racter go  to  prove  that  the  faith  he  had 
learned  from  Anaxagoras  had  tended  to 
set  him  free  from  popular  superatition. 
As  it  is,  we  must  infer  from  this  and 
many  other  traits  of  his  life  that  his  posi- 
tion in   relation   to   the  Athenian  state 
brought  home  to  him,  with  singular  force 
for  that  age,  the  existence  of  personal  spi- 
ritual powers  whose  will  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  study  and  to  serve.     Can  we  say 
the  same  of  modern  statesmen  ?    Do  they 
show  in  proportionate,  or  even    in   the 
same  degree,  the  strength  of  purpose,  the 
self  restraint,  and  the  general  composure 
of  demeanor,  which  belong  to  men  who 
know  that  in  their  general  principles  of 
government  they  can  but  at  best  codper- 
ate  with,  and  at  worst  feebly  thwart,  the 
constant  and  patient  purposes  of  a  higher 
power?      Of  English    statesmen,    Lord 
John  Russell  at  his  best,  more  than  any 
other  perhaps — more  even  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, whose  "  serious"  manner  is  too  like 
clerical  mannerism — does  seem  to  rest  in 
a    simple    and    statesmanlike  faith  that 
there  are  great  political  ends  which  God 
enables  and  requires  this  country  at  al- 
most any  cost  to  uphold ;  as  when,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Russian  war,  he  explicitly 
based  his  defense  of  it  on  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  cause,  and  appealed  to  God  to 
defend  the  right.     But  the  general  politi- 
cal atmosphere  of  Europe  is  something 
more  than  secular  in  spu'it.     Men  seem 
often  to  lose  sight,  even  in  dealing  with 
the  greatest  qaestions,   of  the   spiritual 
roots  of  national  life  and  of  government 
authority,  and  nowhere  so  much  as  in 
those  states  where  ecclesiastics  nominally 
claim  all  power  for  the  '^  spiritaal "  arm. 
There  is  a  vulgarizing  tendency  in  modem 


politics  which  is  in  direct  contrast  with 
the  spirit  in  which  the.  greater  minds 
among  the  ancients  regarded  every  thing 
that  affected  the  destiny  of  the  common- 
wealth. Whether  we  look  at  the  ecclesi- 
astical, or  at  the  despotic,  or  at  the  impe- 
rial-revolutionary governments  of  Europe, 
or  at  our  own  parliamentary  worship  of 
popular  opinion,  or  at  the  boastful  and 
corrupt  spirit  of  the  American  executive, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  remains  of  the  re- 
ligious stateliness  of  the  antique  concep- 
tion of  public  life  and  duty.  Indeed,  the 
very  word  "  stately"  is  scarcely  one  which 
would  have  originated  in  our  own  day, 
when  our  highest  conceptions  of  grand 
and  sedate  authority  are  scarcely  derived 
from  the  state. 

No  doubt  the  reason  of  this  change  is 
in  some  considerable  measure  this :  that 
while  faith  in  the  supernatural  world  has 
grown  far  deeper  and  far  more  universal 
in  modern  times,  it  has  been  entirely 
dbsevered,  in  theory  at  least,  if  not  in 
practice,  from  local  and  national  tradi- 
tions. Rooted  in  moral  responsibility, 
bound  up,  at  least  in  Northern  Europe, 
even  too  exclusively  with  an  individual 
sense  of  sin  and  duty,  brought  home  to 
the  conscience  by  inward  pei*sonal  expe* 
nence — there  has  been  no  room  for  anv 
such  dose  identification  of  national  tradi- 
tions with  divine  power  as  there  was  in 
Athens,  Rome,  or  Palestine.  The  gods 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  held  to  be  the 
guardians  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  ge- 
nius and  glory :  their  inspiring  power  was 
coextensive  with  national  characteristics, 
and  they  were  believed  to  watch  over  the 
national  destiny.  A  truer  and  deeper 
faith  taught  the  Hebrew  people  to  under- 
stand God's  teaching  that  '^  as  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways 
higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts 
than  your  thoughts ;"  their  faith  was  in  a 
God  &r  above  their  wisest  prophet's  wis- 
dom, more  glorious  than  their  greatest 
king's  glory  ;  yet  their  history  and  their 
traditions  were,  as  we  have  seen,  insepar- 
ably bound  up  in  their  &ith,  though  their 
faith  was  not,  as  in  Athens  and  Rome, 
limited  by  their  traditions.  The  Hebrew 
history,  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  did 
not  limit  and  confine  the  character  of 
God,  but  revealed  it ;  and  without  that 
history  it  would  not  have  been  revealed 
at  all.  But  Christianity  has  seemed  more 
or  less  at  a  loss  how  to  manage  its  rela- 
tions with  national  politics.    The  Roman 
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Church  boasted  itself  nniversal,  bnt,  in 
&ct,  turned  out  to  be  quite  intolerable  to 
the  maturer  genius  of  the  German  na- 
tions. In  throwing  off  its  bondage,  they 
were  not  careful  to  discover  or  define  the 
relations  in  which  their  faith  stood  to 
their  national  life,  and  there  has  been  ever 
6inc€t&  formidable  schism  between  the  po- 
litical and  religious  development  of  the 
Protestant  countries.  Nor  has  the  unea- 
siness been  confined  to  Protestant  coun- 
tties.  Those  which,  like  France,  kept 
the  forms  of  Romanism,  have  been  unable 
to  keep  their  faith  in  it,  and  there,  even 
fiir  more  than  in  England  and  Germany, 
has  the  restless  spirit  of  an  unsatisfied  na- 
tional genius  vibrated  between  the  fever- 
ish fanaticism  of  an  ecclesiastical  polity, 
and  the  still  more  feverish  fanaticism  of 
military  propagandism  or  revolutionary 
convulsion.  Modem  events  are  beginning 
to  prove  to  all  thoughtful  minds,  that  na- 
tions and  governments  are  more  and  more 
in  want  of  a  better  understanding  with 
the  springs  of  spiritual  faith,  and  that 
churches  are  more  and  more  in  want  of  a 
better  understanding  with  the  spirit  of 
secular  and  political  progress.  The  signs 
which  indicate  this  in  our  own  time  are 
assuming  fresh  importance  every  year. 

For  example,  the  genius  of  revolution 
has  long  been,  we  will  not  say  more  re- 
ligious, but  certainly  far  more  closely 
allied  to  the  religious  temperament,  than 
the  genius  of  regular  government.  Since 
the  time  of  the  Puntan  revolution,  all 
the  greater  statesmen,  both  in  England 
and  abroad — and  in  England  certainly  all 
the  greater  historians — have  been  of  what 
we  may  call  the  purely  secular  type,  men 
marked  by  sagacity  and  common-sense, 
often  with  a  fine  sense  of  honor,  often 
keenly  alive  to  popular  sympathies,  almost 
always  humane-minded,  but  as  a  rule  appa- 
rently blind  to  any  relation  between  the 
supernatural  and  the  human  goveimment 
of  the  world — such  men  as  Walpole,  Pitt, 
Fox,  Toi'got,  Neckar,  Caoning,  Peel, 
Palmerston,  Giiizot,  and  Cavour,  and  such 
historians  as  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Macau- 
lay  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  all 
the  great  revolutionary  leaders,  Washing- 
ton alone  excepted,  have  been  marked 
by  that  peculiar  temperament  which,  in 
its  higher  forms,  feeds  on  the  supernatural, 
and  in  its  lower  tries  to  satiate  its  crav* 
ings  for  something  deeper  than  life  by 
giving  a  supernatural  force  and  edge  to 
natural  passions  —  as,  for  instance,  the 


great  leaders  of  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion, or,  to  take  the  higher  types  of  the 
same  temper,  such  as  Kossuth,  Mazzini, 
and  Garibaldi.  We  could  not  have  a 
more  illustrative  instance  of  these  differ- 
ent types  of  character  than  in  two  of  the 
greatest  names  mentioned  above,  Cavour 
and  Garibaldi,  the  one  a  statesman,  the 
other  a  revolutionary  leader,  both  of  the 
highest  caliber,  and  noblest  type  of  their 
respective  orders  of  mind. 

Cavour,  we  often  hear,  is  ambitious, 
firm,  sagacious,  even  astute,  with  a  can- 
tious  respect  for  precedent  and  prescrip- 
tive right  as  a  worldly  principle  tbat  does 
not  at  all  interfere  with  his  willingness  to 
violate  both,  if  he  can  discover  the  ele- 
ments of  success  —  in  short,  a  masterly 
but  worldly  politician  and  artful  diploma- 
tist. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that 
Garibaldi  is  a  man  of  vinonary  simplicity 
and  imaginative  constitution,  to  whom 
nothing  seems  an  impossibility  that  is 
noble  and  just,  even  though  he  does  not 
understand,  and  is  wholly  unable  to  work, 
any  of  the  ordinary  engines  for  realizing 
his  dreams ;  who  neither  has  nor  feigns 
any  respect  for  external  authority  or  pre- 
scription, and  to  whom,  therefore,  it  costs 
scarcely  any  pain  or  any  exertion  of 
courage  to  overturn  an  established  order 
of  things,  if  it  be  based  in  injustice, 
though  it  be  at  the  expense  of  tempor- 
ary anarchy,  and  at  the  risk  of  eventual 
failure.  And  so  men  say  that  Cavour  is 
deficient  in  what  is  called  revolutionary 
verve^  while  in  Garibaldi  it  exists  in  excess. 
Thus  we  speak ;  but,  in  fact,  this  is  only 
a  circumlocution  to  avoid  saying  tbat 
Cavour  works  b^  human  experience,  and 
Garibaldi  by  religious  faith ;  that  Cavour 
looks  exclusivelv  to  human  means,  and 
trusts  as  little  as  he  may  to  the  help  of  that 
God  who  makes  "  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  mighty,  and  the 
things  which  are  not  to  bring  to  naugitt 
things  which  are,"  while  Garibaldi  would 
stake  too  much  on  the  inner  vision  of  his 
own  mind,  and  refuse  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 
external  lessons  of  the  understanding  and 
the  senses,  even  where  they  were  the  right 
teachers.  Cavour,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
no  doubt  believes  in  a  divine  protection, 
but  his  temperament  inclines  to  the  faith- 
lessness that  would  sacrifice  something  of 
perfect  integrity  to  secure  an  efiicicnt  hu- 
man means  to  his  great  ends ;  Garibaldi, 
in  some  sense  or  other,  admits  that  stieh 
means  are  essential^  yet  his  temperament 
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inolines  bim  to  that  arrogant  confidence 
which  attributes  to  God  a  human  impa- 
tience for  the  completion  of  every  great 
work,  so  that  when  a  safe  and  slow  way, 
and  a  shorter  one  that  only  miracle  can 
bring  to  a  safe  issue,  branch  o%  be  would 
prefer  the  latter. 

Such  is  a  fair  contrast  between  the 
noblest  type  of  modern  statesmen  and 
the  noblest  type  of  modern  revolutionists : 
the  one  seeing  in  the  state  nothing  bat 
human  elements,  which  an  equitable  and 
sagacious  mind  can  order  with  adequate 
success,  without  going  down  to  any  deep- 
er considerations;  the  other  seeing  in 
national  life  and  popular  government  one 
'  of  the  chief  concerns  of  God,  who  cher- 
ishes through  long  years  in  the  breast  of 
the  exile  ana  the  prisoner  the  vision  which 
is  to  effect  more  than  the  most  sagacious 
statesman's  forethought  —  a  dream  of 
glorified  humanity,  which  works  more 
freedom  by  its  very  errors  than  the  astut- 
est  knowledge  of  Luman  degradation  by 
its  unquestionable  truth.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  marked  in  modem  history  than 
the  strength  which  the  state  loses,  and 
wliich  disorganizing  forces  gain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  complete  absence  of  any 
faith  in  a  principle  of  supernatural  unity 
from  the  statesman's  conception  of  the 
national  life.  We  have  selected  the  case 
of  Italy  as  the  most  remarkable,  because 
in  the  present  exciting  era  we  might  have 
expected  that  there  even  the  regular 
statesmen  of  the  day  would  have  exhib- 
ited some  proud  sense  of  a  divine  origin 
for  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  nation.  Yet 
even  there  we  find  in  the  chief  architect 
of  those  fortunes  the  same  predominantly 
secular  cast  of  mind  which  marks  almost 
all  the  great  line  of  English  statesmen 
since  the  death  of  Cromwell. 

We  may  cite  as  another  sign  of  the 
same  uneasy  feeling  between  modern 
politics  and  modern  faith,  the  wide  popu- 
larity attained  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  which  have  found  an  echo  in  many 
niinds  to  which  the  revolutionary  enthu- 
siasms of  Kossuth  or  Mazzini  have  seemed 
refugee-dreams.  Those  writings,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  are  one  continuous  attempt 
to  peel  off  the  husk  of  unreal  and  worn- 
out  forms  from  modern  social  and  politi- 
cal life,  to  find  the  meaning  that  should 
still  underlie  monarchy  and  aristocracy, 
to  explain  the  causes  of  the  disrepute  into 
which  they  have  fallen,  to  expose  the  folly 
of  the  external  democratic  remedies  — 


to  restore  the  faith  in  true  government 
: — that  of  the  capable  and  the  upright, 
Mr.  Carlyle's  works  may  be  said  to  be  a 
continuous  protest  against  the  vulgarity 
and  secularity  of  modern  politics,  entered 
by  a  strong  and  sincere  intellect,  singular- 
ly unsusceptible  either  of  sympathy  with 
popular  emotions,  or  of  respect  for  exter- 
nal authority.  He  cares  nothing  for  so- 
called  popular  liberties,  still  less  for  aris- 
tocratic privilege ;  but  he  is  eager  to  see 
government  conducted  by  the  exercise  of 
a  real  spiritual  authority,  and  to  realize 
the  natural  fruits  of  strong  spiritual  des- 
potism. The  nationality  principle,  like 
the  principle  of  popular  right,  is  to  him  a 
chimera ;  the  only  right  is  the  right  of  the 
capable  to  govem-^-of  the  incapable  to  be 
governed ;  for  so  alone  can  be  realized  in 
this  outward  world  the  "  fact  of  the  Uni- 
verse," or  "  in  the  ancient  dialect,"  as  Mr, 
Carlyle  calls  it,  "  the  will  of  God."  Were 
he  quite  certain  of  the  existence  of  a  di- 
vine je>«r^ona//^y,  Mr.  Carlyle  would  be  in- 
clined to  reproach  him  for  delegating  any 
power  at  all  to  incompetent  men.  An  ab* 
solute  theocracy  would  be  his  beau  idecU 
of  a  state.  Accordingly,  it  is  his  aspira- 
tion to  sweep  away  the  impostures  of  our 
parliamentary  system,  to  get  rid  of  the  in- 
capable rulera  at  any  price,  and  to  replace 
them  by  the  capable,  if  he  can.  He  re- 
joices in  all  those  uprisings  of  a  people 
against  time-honored  incapacities  which 
vmdicate  the  ^'  eternal  laws  of  fact,"  and 
in  a  word,  with  no  respect  for  national 
traditions,  for  public  opinion,  for  any  of 
the  watchwords  which  catch  the  popular 
ear,  he  has  the  very  strongest  belief  in  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  foundations  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  deepest  scorn  for  that 
dextrous  manipulation  of  selfish  motives 
which  is  too  often  represented  as  its  equi- 
valent. The  popularity  of  Mr,  Caiiyle's 
writings  arises  probably  very  largely  from 
this  profound  conviction  of  his,  that  all 
true  government  should  rest  on  a  spirit- 
ual basis,  and  be  distinguished  by  certain 
divine,  if  not  supernatural  attributes. 
More  than  any  writer  of  modern  days,  he 
represents  the  craving  to  see  embodied  ia 
the  state  something  intrinsically  stately — 
a  principle  of  fiiith  rathevthan  of  sight — ^a 
right  to  command  which  men  shall  recog- 
nize instinctively  as  worthy  of  obedience 
— some  imperfect  reflection,  in  short,  of 
the  control  exercised  by  the  "  eternal  fact 
of  the  Universe,"  or,  ."in  the  ancient 
phrase,"  by  God. 
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Now  here  we  have  two  different  cur- 
rents of  re3.ction  against  the  common- 
placeness,  the  utilitarianism,  the  vulgar 
tendencies  in  modern  politics,  from  the 
most  opposite  points  of  view ;  that  of  the 
popular  revolutionist  who  hns  a  vision  of 
God  vindicating  national  independence 
and  popuhir  freedom,  and  '*  rights  of 
man,"  to  the  nations,  by  the  weak  arms 
of  a  few  patriotic  dreamers ;  and  that  of 
the  intellectual  moralist  who  has  a  vision 
of  the  divine  government  as  something 
infinitely  searching,  true,  and  strong — a 
divine  Word,  "  whose  name  is  faithful 
and  true,  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of 
fire,  and  out  of  whose  mouth  goeth  a 
sharp  sword,"  able  to  sift  all  hollowness, 
punish  all  half-heartedness,  and  smite 
down  all  corruption,  and  who  believes 
that  human  government  should  cither  be 
an  earthly  image  of  this,  or  should  not 
exist  at  all.  The  revolutionary  creed  as 
to  eaithly  states  is  in  some  sense  the  re- 
production, under  the  modifying  influ- 
ence of  Christian  modes  of  thought,  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  view  of  states  and  na- 
tions. It  attaches  the  same  kind  of  di- 
vine sanction  to  the  genius,  unity,  and  in- 
dependent development  of  the  nation, 
and  claims  the  same  kind  of  inherent  ri^ht 
for  the  voice  of  popular  government.  Mr. 
Carlyle's  is  in  some  sense  the  reproduc- 
tion, under  the  modifying  influences  of 
scientific  ideas,  of  tlie  Jewish  view  of 
stated  and  governments.  It  lays  the 
same  exclusive  stress  on  the  spiritual 
qualifications  of  the  governing  power,  on 
the  degree  in  which  it  truly  represents 
the  searching  word  of  God ;  and  passes 
with  the  same  neglect  over  all  the  riglits 
of  the  governed,  except  the  right  to  be 
governed  well. 

Both  these  opposite  phases  of  political 
discontent  are  sound  only  so  far  as  they 
attest  the  foundation,  tlie  one  of  nations, 
the  other  of  governments,  in  a  world 
above  that  of  geography  and  of  parlia- 
mentary elections ;  and  unsound  in  this, 
that  the  revolutionary  creed  too  soon 
merges  tlie  God  of  nations  and  peoples  in 
the  national  or  popular  will — in  other 
"words,  merges  the  superhuman  in  the 
human  ;  while  Mr.  Carlyle's  creed  avow- 
edly merges  the  separate  life  of  nations 
and  peoples  hi  what  he  calls  the  divine 
"  order  of  the  Univei"se" — in  other*  words, 
merges  the  human  in  the  suj>erhuman  ; 
and  both  errors,  as  all  history  shows,  end 
in  pretty  much  the  same  abuse. 


The  germ  of  mischief  in  the  former 
creed  is,  that  while  it  reasserts  truly  the 
foundation  of  national  independence  and 
popular  liberty  in  the  will  oi  God,  and  ap- 
peals to  the  truly  supernatural  character 
of  the  discipline  and  aid  by  which  the 
weak  exile  is  enabled  to  overcome  all  but 
impossibilities  in  realfang  his  dream,  it  so 
identifies  this  faith  with  a  popplar  formula 
as  gradually  to  transfer  the  patriot's  alle- 
giance from  the  divine  will  tnat  sanctions 
liberty,  to  the  external  condition  of  attain- 
ing it.  Thus,  instead  of  making  bis  su- 
pernatural trust  the  safeguard  and  limit, 
as  well  as  the  strength  of  his  liberty- for- 
mula, he  makes  a  god  of  the  cry  itself; 
and  thenceforth  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
satiable and  superstitious  than  his  worship 
of  popular  rights.  He  believes  in  them 
absolutely,  however  extravagant,  how- 
ever  exercised,  however  abused.  He  sati- 
ates his  soul  on  them,  in  the  imagination 
that  he  is  still  leaning  upon  God.  If 
there  be  any  grievance,  the  divine  remedy 
is  **  more  liberty,  more  power  for  the  peo- 
ple." The  formula  expands  and  becomes 
mfinite  in  his  eyes,  even  eternal,  as  he 
contemplates  it — an  idol  to  which  all  must 
be  sacrificed.  That  very  sense  of  the 
supernatural  which  was  before  a  divine 
strength  and  spur,  becomes  now  a  £ital 
and  almost  diabolic  scourge  ;  for  the  in- 
satiable hunger  of  the  temperament  that 
is  formed  to  live  in  the  supernatural  world, 
when  fed  on  a  human  formula,  mnst  lead 
to  the  worst  extravagance  of  i>opnIar 
conceit  and  delusion,  nay,  often  of  popu- 
lar cruelty.  Tlie  revolutionary  crped, 
while  it  professes  to  found  national  and 
popular  liberties  in  the  will  of  God,  too 
soon  puts  them  above  it,  frees  tbem  from 
all  divine  limits  and  restraints,  while 
claiming  for  them  a  decisive  sanction,  and 
ends  either  with  shelving  the  snpemata- 
ral  side  of  politics  altogether,  or,  if  un- 
fortunately retaining  it,  with  retaining  it 
only  as  a  degrading  superstition,  which 
gives  a  certain  preternatural  venom  to 
political  passions.  So  it  happened  that, 
amid  the  crash  of  all  true  government  in 
the  Paris  revolutions,  the  hungry  craving 
for  some  deep  and  etei*nal  principle  of 
free,  equal,  and  fraternal  govemmefit  p:o( 
so  strongly  embodied  in  the  insatiable 
rage  of  murderous  passions. 

Let  us,  now,  attempt  to  point  out  in  a 
few  lines  what  has  been  the  real  light 
which  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian 
history  has  cast  on  the  principles  of  nation- 
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al  life,  unity,  and  government ;  and  when 
we  speak  of  Christian  faith  and  history, 
we  wish  distinctly  to  confess  our  belief 
that  Chnstian  faith  truly  understood  in- 
cludes a  very  large  contribution  from  the 
results,  not  only  of  Greek  and  Roman, 
but  of  Teutonic  life  and  thought.     What 
the  Hebrew  revelation  really  completed 
was  the  imvailing  of  the  life  and  character 
of  God  to  Man,  and  of  his  spiritual  power 
in  Man.    This  revelation  was^to  be  the 
eternal  center  and  stay  of  all  true  life,  po- 
litical, social,  moral,  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.     But  it  was  lefl  for  other  na- 
tions, especially  Greece  and  Rome  in  the 
first  ages,  and  the  German  race  in  later 
centuries,  to  elaborate  those  human  capa- 
cities for  the  gradual   development   of 
science,  art,  law,  literature,  and  commerce, 
without  which  the  splendor,  variety,  and 
intellectual  wealth  of  the  universe  could 
never  have  been  revealed  at  all,  though 
they  had  proved  fruitless  of  human  good, 
and  even  of  permanent  human  enjoyment 
without  this  spring  of  eternal  life  at  the 
center.     The  revelation  of  the  eternal  cha- 
racter and  relations  to  man  which  was  com- 
pleted  in   Christ,  gave,  we  believe,  the 
one  absolute  center  to  all  the  various  ra- 
diating lines  of  human  development — ^but 
the  center  only.     It  was  not  till  this  cen- 
tral power  had  permeated  all  the  brilliant 
fruits  of  Greek  art  and  thought,  and  of 
Roman  fikill  in  organization,  and  of  Ger- 
man meditative  sentiment,  that  any  ap- 
proximate estimate  could  be  formed  of 
the  c^cneral  scope  of  the  Christian  faith. 
As  Hght  is  not  adequately  known  till  we 
see  it  shining  through  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent media,  and  bringing  out  in  each  its 
own  color,  so  the  ^'  light  that  enlighteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  " 
could  not  be  adequately  understood,  even 
as  men  may  understand  it,  until  it  had 
chastened  art  and  deepened  literature, 
and  widened  the  spirit  of  law,  and  spirit- 
ualized science,  ana  given  to  all  that  new 
elasticity  which    an    eternal    foundation 
Alone   can   give.     Of  course  much,  very 
much,  of  this  still  remains  to  be  flone.     In 
politics  especially,  except  at  rare  intervals, 
this  eternal  center  has  been  hidden  out  of 
sight,  and  sometimes  utterly  forgotten. 
But  still  we  have  seen  and  learnt  enough 
to   form   some  estimate  of  the  relative 
place  which  the  Hebrew  and  the  Classical 
view  of  politics  should  assume  in  the  ma- 
tured Christian  faith. 

As  we  have  said,  in  the  Hebrew  nation 


the  bond  of  national  unity  had  but  little 
conscious  reference  to  the  national  genius 
or  national  characteristics ;  it  ^vas  almost 
entirely  based  on  the  unique  historical  dis- 
cipline and  government  by  which  the  na- 
tion had  been  educated.     It  was  the  divine 
task  or  purpose  assigned    to    a  nation 
which  constituted  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews 
the  foundation  of  its  national  nnity,  and 
they  were  not  accustomed  to  reckon  char* 
acteristic  genius  or  endowments  amongst 
their  qualifications  for  fulfilling  that  task 
or  purpose.    In  the  book  of  Revelation 
this  teaching  as  to  the  foundation  of  na- 
tional life  and  imity  is  extended  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  ancient  world.    Each 
is  seen  to  have  had  a  definite  place  and 
function  in  the  divine  plan  of  education 
for  the  human  race.    But  the  Hebrew 
prophet  clearly  regarded  national  life,  at 
least  up  to  the  spiritual  phase  of  it,  as  a 
poor  tool  or  instrument  m  the  hands  of 
God,  without  independent  and  intrinsic 
value  of  its  own.     He  hurried  over  all 
the  long  ages  during  which  the  uncon- 
scious development  of  nationail  character 
and  intellectual  power,  and  of  dim-sighted 
ignorant  religion,  was  going  on  in  the 
early  world,  as  mere  preliminary  notes  to 
the  great  revelation  of  God's  kingdom. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  ages,  the  point 
on  which  all  the  lines  of  history  converg- 
ed.   The  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  had  of  course  no  such  concep- 
tion of  an  eternal  purpose  connecting  all 
the  nations  and  all  the  ages  in  its  many 
folds.    But  they  had  a  clear  belief  in 
various  forms  of  divine  genius  endowing 
them  with,  and  developing,  their  most 
characteristic     national     gifls,    directing 
their  national  destinies,  and  so  limiting 
these  gifts,  as  they  conceived,  by  the  law 
of  race,  that  they  would  be  endangered 
or  perish  with  the  loss  of  political  inde- 
pendence. 

Such  were  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural  view  of  national  life  and  unity ; 
the  one  resting  exclusively  on  a  divine 
law  imposed  upon  the  nation,  and  a  divine 
testimony  committed  to  it;  the  other, 
mainly  on  similarity  of  organization,  com* 
mon  powers,  common  tastes  and  habits, 
and  common  tutelary  deities.  The  one 
was  a  unity  conferred  by  God's  overshad- 
owing purpose,  the  other  by  the  commu- 
nity of  human  talents.  It  is  not  difiicult 
to  see  how  these  conditions  of  true  na- 
tional unity  are  blended  in  the  life  of - 
modern  nations.    The  divine  and  the  hu- 
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man  bonds  of  unity  are  now  interwoven 
at  a  thousand  points ;  the  spiritual  light 
has  permeated  the  human  talents  so  as  to 
fase  them  into  distinct  national  charactersy 
only  adapted,  it  may  be,  to  some  few 
foi*ms  of  human  activity,  but  capable  of 
embodying  in  all  of  them  an  eternal  pur- 
pose. Thus  a  true  bond  of  unity  in  a  na- 
tion, as  in  a  family,  simply  depends  on 
this — whether  the  common  atmosphere  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  energy  tends  to  fos- 
ter, ripen,  and  deepen,  or  to  hinder  and 
shackle  the  growth  of  the  highest  nature 
in  its  members.  If  it  aids  this,  if  the 
nation  lives  in  a  truer  and  clearer  relation 
to  God,  and  has  a  clearer  grasp  of  his 
purposes  than  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it  could  have  in  any  other  human  re* 
iations,  then  the  national  bond  is  really 
divine,  and  its  members  may  well  feel 
with  the  classical  nations,  that  the  charm 
wilt  be  broken  so  soon  as  they  lose  their 
independence.  But  if  this  be  not  the 
oase,  if  the  stimulus  of  similar  character- 
istics and  habits  prevents  or  impedes  the 
free  growth  of  the  diviner  nature  in  the 
separate  elements  of  a  nation,  then  na- 
tional decay  and  dissolution  is  already  be- 
gun; and  with  the  spiritual  the  secular 
progress  of  the  nation  is  arrested.  And 
m  this  case  no  identity  of  race  can  suffice 
to  create  or  maintain  anv  true  national 
imity.  The  supernatural  knot  is  loosened 
so  soon  as  the  social  or  political  influences 
put  forth  begin  to  interpose  a  mist  between 
God  and  the  individual  soul,  instead  of 
constituting  or  vivifying  its  highest  level 
of  life.  And  this  loosening  of  the  super- 
natural knot  is  not  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  natural,  since  the  supernatural 
is  but  a  new  life  poured  through  the  natu- 
ral, and  not  an  external  addition  to  it. 

But  if  this  be  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  sacredness  attached  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  to  national  unity  and 
independence — namely,  that  (as  the  Poles 
have  recently  asserted)  it  lends  a  new 
spring  and  elasticity  to  Church  and  State, 
to  art,  science,  and  literature — we  must 
see  that  it  is  not  a  nationality^  but  a  na' 
tion  which  is  sacred.  And  a  nation  may 
both  begin  to  be  and  cease  to  be.  The 
time  may  be  when  separate  tribes,  pre- 
viously too  loosely  organized,  and  too 
poor  in  moral  qualities  for  any  progress 
or  spiritual  unity  of  life,  are  welded  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  into  a  community 
capable  of  indefinite  growth  and  spiritual 
organization.    The  time  may  be,  again, 
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when  either  from  moral  or  other  causei 
unknown  to  us,  this  power  of  mutual  aid 
has  passed  away^  when  the  nation  has 
lost  its  mutual  cohesion,  its  divine  unity 
and  life,  and  must  be  dissolved.  The 
value  of  national  unity  and  independence 
is  only  secondarily  a  question  of  race, 
primarily  one  between  the  national  heart 
and  God,  which  will  be  answered  at  onoe 
and  b^  acclamation  both  by  instinct  and 
conscience,  if  there  be  any  promise  of 
life  for  it,  or  if  it  be  not  ab*eady  in  its 
decay. 

Again,  what  is  the  light  cast  by  the 
Christian  faith  on  the  relations  of  nation- 
al government  to  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion ?  Hebrew  political  prophecy  recog- 
nized but  one  original  source  of  true 
government,  the  word  of  God.  So  far 
as  the  king  or  judge  spoke  that,  he  was  a 
true  ruler  and  to  be  obeyed ;  so  far  as  he 
did  not,  he  was  a  false  ruler  and  nnwortby 
of  obedience.  This,  as  we  have  said*  is 
the  older  and  nobler  form  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  intellectualized  '^  right  of  the  no- 
bler." But  it  was  any  thing  but  the 
classical  view  of  national  government 
The  nation  being  regarded  as  nnited  by 
characteristics  of  organization  whioh  per- 
meated the  whole  body,  national  govern- 
ment early  came  to  mean,  government 
wielded  by  the  nation,  as  well  aa  over  the 
nation.  The  nation  was  to  bestow,  as 
well  as  obey,  the  authority  of  its  govern- 
ment.  Otherwise,  the  natui*al  course  of 
its  destinies  might  have  been  disturbed 
and  misdirected  by  some  forei^  power, 
not  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the 
race.  How  are  these  opposite  conceptions 
of  government  to  bo  reconciled  ?  Tho5 : 
if  the  central  power  of  the  divine  light  is 
to  be  conceived  as  penetrating  and  trans- 
muting, more  or  less  effectually,  all  the 
common  powera  and  characteristics  wliich 
connect  a  nation,  then  the  word  of  God 
to  that  nation  must  be  distributed,  just  as 
his  gifts  are  distributed,  over  its  snr&ce ; 
and  it  will  be  certain  that  no  government 
can  rule  it  so  wisely  and  effectually  ^  one 
that  is  k^>i  in  close  connection  with  the 
national  mind  and  heart.  Intimate  know- 
ledge of,  sympathy  with,  and  constant 
access  to  the  heart  of  the  people  gov- 
erned, are  more  truly  divine  conditions 
of  government  than  even  superior  wisdom 
withont  these  qualifications.  For  divine 
government  is  a  molding  influence^  not 
compulsion,  and  must  apjpeal  to  the  miod 
with  the  natural  authonty  of  all  its  oirn 
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highest  experience,  or  it  will  never  pro- 
duce its  best  fruits.  The ''right  of  the 
nobler  "  to  govern  is  indisputable  where 
it  is  recognized ;  but  if  it  be  not  intimate- 
ly and  heartily  recognized,  then  it  is  not 
to  those  who  thus  fail  to  recognize  it  the 
right  of  the  nobler  at  all ;  they  do  not 
acquiesce  in  it  as  having  a  claim  over  their 
consciences,  but  for  otner  reasons.  The 
actual  government  of  God  in  man  is  but 
a  touch,  a  sway,  an  impulse  given  at  the 
very  center  of  our  purposes  and  wishes ; 
and  so  a  national  government  that  is  not 
in  constant  and  close  intimacy  with  the 
nation's  wishes,  character,  and  habits,  can 
not  wield  over  it  the  noblest  influence. 
And  it  must  often,  like  God's  government 
itself,  permit  national  sins  and  evils  to 
ripen  which  it  feels  keenly,  unless  it  can 
gain  the  true  cooperation  of  the  national 
will  in  exterminating  them. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  true 
national  government  ought  to  follow 
tardily  in  the  wake  of  popular  opinion, 
but  that  it  ought  to  guide  and  control  it. 
For  the  government  should  be  the  highest 
existing  form  of  the  national  conscience 
and  intellect,  should  be  able  to  feel  to  the 
full  the  spiritual  power  derived  from  the 
unity  and  freedom  of  the  nation,  and  to 
direct  the  line  of  its  further  progress.  If 
it  can  not  guide  the  nation  right,  it  should 
at  least  refuse  to  guide  it  wrong :  it  should 
throw  the  responsibility  on  others.  A 
deep  belief  on  the  part  of  the  national 
government  that  every  one  of  its  acts  is 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
and  will  go  to  determine  the  question  of 
national  decay  or  national  progress,  should 
certainly  give  something,  of  that  distinct- 
ness of  purpose  to  its  government  which 
the  greater  ancient  statesmen  had  in  high- 
er degree  than  the  modern.  Yet  Pericles, 
when  he  praved  that  no  unsuitable  word 
might  drop  from  his  mouth  in  thfi  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  mainly  felt  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  shaping  the  outward  des- 
tiny of  Athens  ;  he  could  not  have  felt,  at 
least  in  the  degree  in  which  one  of  our 
English  statesmen  might  feel  it,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  more  or  less  forming  the 
inner  temper  of  the  national  character — 
of  giving  it  nobleness,  sincerity,  and  fixity 
of  pui*pose  on  the  one  hand ;  or,  on  the 
otlier,  of  multiplying  the  number  of  vacil- 
lating fancies  and  feverish  exoitements,  or 
selfish  impulses,  which  infest  it. 

We  have  now  finbhed  what  has  proved, 
we  fear,  a  somewhat  tedious  discussion ; 
VOL.  Ln.— No.  4, 


yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  express  how 
strongly  we  feel  that  not  only  the  great- 
ness of  the  English  nation,  but  the  future 
course  of  English  theology  and  faith,  de^ 
pend  on  the  relation  between  that  faith 
and  our  national  life  and  government.  In 
other  countries  the  fresh  impulses  of  a 
new  grasp  of  truth  have  often  preceded  a 
practical  regeneration  in  the  life  of  the 
people.  In  England  this  has  been  seldom 
the  case.  Truth  does  not  gain  a  living 
hold  on  the  life  of  our  nation  till  its 
power  is  wanted  in  aid  of  some  practical 
reform.  The  Reformation  here  was  an 
administrative  reform  rather  than  a  result 
of  changed  national  conviction ;  when  it 
had  been  completed,  the  new  faith  gath- 
ered force  in  aid  of  it,  and  arrested  the 
return  of  the  tide.  Again,  the  religious 
movement  which  marked  the  Puritan 
Revolution  grew  as  it  were  in  the  wake 
of  the  political  conflict,  being  in  great 
measure  called  into  popular  life  by  th^ 
need  of  a  spiritual  weapon  equal  to  so 
rare  an  emergency.  And  so  it  may  be 
again.  We  may  find  that  the  vulgar 
morality  of  a  slipshod  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment is  becoming  intolerable  ;  that  if 
the  country  is  not  to  lose  her  place  among 
the  nations,  some  higher  standard  of  po- 
litical life  must  be  raised  and  battled  for. 
And  then  it  will  be  suddenly  found  that 
our  theology  has  been  as  dim  and  formal 
as  our  political  morality,  and  that  the  two 
are  vitally  connected.  In  waiting  for 
such  a  time,  we  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  lament  the  decline  since  the  period  of 
Cromwell's  protectorship ;  to  speak  as  if 
the  political  faith  of  the  nation  were  inca- 
pable of  ever  reaching  the  same  level  of 
strength  and  sincerity  again.  But  Crom- 
well's age  was  one  of  alraost  abject  reli- 
ance on  the  wordsandletter  of  Scripture; 
and  the  religion  of  the  time  was  there- 
fore necessarilv  narrow  and  Judaizing, 
and  unjust  to  the  various  culture  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  classical  nations,  and 
the  habits  of  Saxon  ancestors.  It  would 
be  idle  to  expect  that  this  phase  of  na- 
tional faith  could  pass  away,  and  be  re- 
placed by  one  resting  on  the  broader 
foundations  of  the  whole  divine  education 
of  the  ages  which  had  gone  before,  with- 
out a  long  intervening  period  of  vacillat- 
ing opinion,  external  creeds,  and  dogmat- 
ic indifference,  telling  as  much  on  the 
political  as  on  the  theological  atmosphere. 
Still  the  springs  of  political  faith  re- 
main. Dr.  Newman  used  to  preach  that 
81 
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the  English  race,  with  all  its  great  qaali- 
ties,  has  no  virid  sense  of  the  supernatur- 
al. This  may  be  in  some  sense  true ;  but 
by  the  deep  English  love  for  that  Order, 
political  and  social,  the  roots  of  which 
travel  far  and  wide  into  the  spiritual  world, 
we  have  ofken  already  in  our  history  been 


brought  back  to  feel  and  know,  as  well  as 
unconsciously  obey,  the  Eternal  Will  in 
which  the  unity  of  the  nation  is  centred ; 
and  by  the  same  craving  we  may  be 
brought  to  realise  it  as  vividly,  and  less 
fiinatically,  again. 


From   the   Brltiih   Qaarlerly. 


THE      EARTH      WE      INHABIT.* 


This  is  an  amusing,  if  not  a  convinc- 
ing book.  The  author  has  conceived 
a  curious  fancy,  which  long  petting  has, 
in  his  opinion,  ripened  into  a  fact.  He 
believes  that  the  earth  literally  grows; 
it  is  constantly  expanding  in  bulk.  Since 
1831  he  asserts  tnat  the  planet  has  en- 
larged itself  by  fifty-five  hundred  and 
seventy-four  feet  at  the  equatorial  diame- 
ter, and  thirty-one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  at  the  polar  diameter ;  or,  taking  an- 
other estimate,  he  calculates  that,  since 
1827,  we  have  augmented  our  circumfer- 
ence to  the  extent  of  about  eiffht  miles." 
From  this,  one  very  comfortable,  and,  to 
sordid  souls,  one  very  enchanting  conse- 
quence results,  for  it  tbllows  that  a  man's 
landed  property  must  be  perpetually  on 
the  increase !  in  little  more  than  half  a 
century,  it  seems,  from  a  comparison  of 
surveys,  that  upward  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  acres  must  have  been  added  to 
England ;  and  '*  it  is  believed  that,  when 
the  Ordnauoe  surveys  are  completed, 
there  will  again  appear  an  increase  of 
nearly  half  a  million  acres  on  the  total 
area  of  England  and  Wales."  Further, 
Captain  Drayson  is  of  opinion  that  the  or- 
bit of  our  planet  is  also  enlarging,  that  we 
are  spinning  round  the  sun  in  ever-widen- 
ing circles,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
length  of  the  year  becomes  greater  as  we 
recede.    Now,  upon  what  data  does  the 

•  The  Earth  100  Inhahit :  Its  Past,  Preaent,  and 
Probable  Future.  B7  Captain  AxrRco  W.  Drat- 
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enterprising  author  rest  his  condumons  ? 
Principally  upon  the  discrepancies  which 
have  been  found  to  exist  between  the 
measurements  of  areas  and  distances  as 
made  by  the  surveyor,  and  tested  by  the 
astronomer.  In  calculating  a  degree  of 
latitude  different  values  have  been  as- 
signed by  different  observers ;  and  to  ex- 
plain these  ''  alarming  "  discords  the  au- 
thor at  first  supposed  that  the  metals  em- 
ployed must  have  contracted,  but  after- 
ward renounced  this  idea  as  less  proba- 
ble than  the  notion  of  the  earth's  expan- 
sion. Unfortunately  for  Captain  Drayson 
the  variances  which  have  been  noticed 
don't  all  tell  in  the  same  direction.  Fen- 
nel, in  1528,  finds  the  degree  to  be  short- 
er  than  Ptolemy  did  in  his  antiquated 
days.  Snell,  in.  1617,  estimates  it  at  a 
still  smaller  figure  than  Fennel  Since, 
however,  these  diversities  of  measnre* 
ment  furnish  too  narrow  a  basis  upon 
which  to  establish  so  startling  a  theorr, 
the  ingenious  Captain  presses  a  number 
of  collateral  facts  into  his  service.  The 
ancient  tropical  temperature  of  the  earth; 
the  extraordinary  longevity  of  the  ante- 
diluvians;  the  precession  of  the  eqoi* 
noxes  ;  the  answering  configuration  of 
coast-lines  now  widely  separated;  the 
'^shiftings''  of  latitude  of  various  observa- 
tories; the  snapping  of  electric  cables ; 
the  acceleration  of  the  moon^s  motion,  arc 
all  turned  to  dextrous  account,  and  give 
such  an  air  of  plausibility  to  the  book 
that  we  doubt  not  he  will  gain  a  few  pro* 
selytes  without  having  to  compass  either 
'  sea  or  land.    It  is  needless  to  say,  hoir- 
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ever,  that  some  of  these  phenomena  may 
be  explained  upon  other  and  more  certain 
principles ;  whilst  some,  again,  are  tot«ilIy 
unable  to  bear  the  strain  to  which  they 
are  subjected  by  the  writer.  Granting, 
for  example,  that  the  earth  once  did  spin 
round  the  sun  at  a  much  swifter  pace  than 
it  does  at  present,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
years  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  real- 
ly much  shorter  than  ours,  it  would  still 
be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  the  change 
from  the  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years 
of  Adam  to  the  three-scorie  and  ten  of  the 
Psalmbt  could  have  been  accomplished 
within  such  a  comparatively  limited  period 
of  its  astronomical  and  geological  histoiy 
— that  a  planet  which  now  requires  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  to  perform  a 
single  round,  could  once,  and  so  recently, 
have  executed  more  than  a  doasen  revolu- 
tions within  the  same  interval.  That  sub- 
marine telegraph-wires  should  frequently 
be  fractured  by  the  anchors  of  vessels,  by 
changes  of  position,  by  the  weight  of  sus- 
pended portions,  or  by  various  other 
causes,  we  might  naturally  anticipate; 
but  that  the  earth's  expansion  should  snap 
a  cable  after  a  brief  immersion  requires  a 
rapidity  of  growth  on  the  part  of  the 
planet  which  the  author  is  compelled  to 
disown  when  he  is  asked  why  are  not  all 
railways  dislocated  ?  How  is  it  that  large 
buildings  remain  erect  for  centuries  with- 
out cracking  at  the  base?  And  upon 
what  principle  can  the  banks  of  a  canal 
continue  ungashed,  or  the  surfieu^e  of  the 


earth  smooth  and  unfissured  through  such 
extensive  tracts,  when  fearful  severances 
like  those  of  England  from  the  continent, 
or  of  Spain  from  Africa,  are  supposed  to 
have  occurred  ? 

Nor  does  the  writer  attempt  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  earth's  increasing  corpu- 
lence. Why  men  grow  stouter  as  they 
grow  older  we  can  readily  understana. 
But  the  globe  receives  nothing  into  its  in- 
terior; and  to  assume  that  it  is  under- 
going a  process  of  distension  equally 
throughout  its  mass  is  a  surmise  for  which 
there  is  little  or  no  warrant  in  accredited 
&ct.  We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore, 
in  expressing  our  conviction  that  the  gal- 
lant captain  has  failed  to  raise  his  pleasant 
little  speculation  to  the  rank  of  a  philoso- 
phical truth.  To  say  nothing  of  the  sci- 
entific difficulties  which  such  a  theory  in- 
volves, his  data  are  too  weak  to  sustain  the 
serious  inference  suggested  not  only  with 
regard  to  our  own  earth,  but  with  regard 
to  the  whole  solar  system  itself.  That 
the  author  is  fully  persuaded  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  views  we  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve, though  his  numerous  flings  at  the 
opponents  of  discoveiy  betray  a  sei^se  of 
uneasiness  which  would  lead  to  a  different 
conclusion  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  refrain 
from  smiling  when  he  intimates  that  the 
learned  have  long  been  in  possession  of 
the  secret,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
have  agreed  to  conceal  it  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world. 


A  HisToRiciL  RiLic. — A  French  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  is  the  lacky  poflaeasor  of  a  histor- 
ical relic  of  great  value.  It  is  no  less  a  prize  than 
an  original  miniature  portrait  of  the  Empress  Jo- 
sephine. It  is  a  small  head  in  profile,  in  a  singular 
style  of  execution — apparently  painted  in  gold  on  a 
cornelian  stone,  and  very  beautifully  finished.  He 
assures  me  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 
And  this  is  the  way  he  came  by  it :  Josephine,  just 
before  her  death,  delivered  it  to  her  confidential 
gentlewoman,  along  with  a  packet  of  precious  letters, 
the  private  love  correspondence  between  her  and 
Napoleon.  The  letters  were  to  be  burned,  and  the 
portrait  returned  to  the  Emperor.  Josephine^s  con- 
fident kept  the  letters  for  a  time,  then  lent  them  to 
the  gentleman  aforesaid,  with  the  portrait.  The  let- 
ters were  eventually  burned,  as  directed — ^but  the 
Emperor  dying  at  St.  Helena,  and  the  gentlewoman 


somehow  disappearing  from  the  scene,  the  gentleman 
retains  possession  of  the  portrait.  It  is  a  relic  which 
kings  and  queens  would  be  proud  to  own — to  say 
nothing  of  the  Bric-a-bac  princess,  of  whom  one 
might  say — **  Jews  might  kiss  and  infidels  adore*'  a 
relic  of  such  rarity. 

Trkrk  is  every  probability  of  a  revolution  in 
Greece.  The  army  is  disaffected  toward  King 
Otbo,  his  abdication  is  openly  talked  of  and  even 
his  successor  named,  the  grandson  of  Eugene  Bean- 
hamais,  Duke  Nicholas  Leuchtenberg. 

An  improvement  has  been  made  in  an  instrument 
called  the  laryngoscope.  By  means  of  a  lens  and 
mirror,  the  light  of  a  lamp  or  candle  can  be  concen- 
trated so  as  to  show  the  condition  of  the  throat 
with  great  certainty. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.     BY  WILUAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 


or 


XIL 

UlTttVIBW    SITVBS  SIB   THOMAS   SimiOtm   AND  «■ 
PBOraUS  BUZABBTH;  ABO  how  XT  WAS  IVTBBAUnKD. 


Next  morning,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour 
did  not  quit  his  chamber  in  the  Wardrobe 
Tower,  until  close  upon  the  hour  appoint- 
ed for  his  interview  with  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  Full  of  ardor,  and  confident 
of  success,  he  then  prepared  to  set  forth. 
Ugo  Harrington,  who  nad  assisted  him  to 
decorate  his  person,  and  just  before  his 
departure  had  handed  him  a  pair  of  per- 
fumed gloves,  attended  him  to  the  door, 
and  wished  him  *^  buona  liuscita."  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  esquire's 
look  was  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
sentiment  he  expressed.  There  was  more 
of  malice  in  his  smile  than  good-will. 

As  Seymour  traversed  the  long  and 
winding  corridors  of  the  palace  in  the 
direction  of  the  apaitments  assigned  to 
his  sister.  Lady  Herbert,  his  stately  figure 
and  superb  attire  attracted  the  admiration 
of  the  various  subordinate  officers  of  the 
household  thronging  the  galleries,  and, 
with  one  accord,  they  agreed  that  he  was 
the  noblest  personage  about  the  court. 

"  Sir  Thomas  looks  as  brave  as  a  king," 
observed  a  Master  Cook,  who  was  dressed 
in  damask  satin,  with  a  chain  of  gold 
about  his  neck. 

*'  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  can 
not  compare  with  him,"  remarked  an 
equally  gayly-attired  clerk  of  the  kitchen. 

"  All  the  court  ladies  and  gentlewomen, 
they  say,  are  dying  of  love  for  him— and 
no  wonder !"  said  a  spruce  clerk  of  the 
spicery. 

"  You  should  see  him  in  the  tilt-yard, 
good  sirs,"  quoth  a  fat  sewer  of  the  hall. 

"  Or  in  tne  manage,  or  the  fencing, 
school,"  observed  a  tall  henchman.  "  No 
man  can  put  a  horse  through  his  paces,  or 
handle  the  rapier  like  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour." 

"  The  King's  highness  ought  to  bestow 


the  Lady  Elizabeth's  grace  in  marriage 
upon  him,"  observed  a  simpering  page. 
"There  is  none  other  so  worthy  of  her." 

"  That  may  be,  or  it  may  not,"  said 
Xit,  who  was  standing  among  the  group. 
"  When  the  curtain  is  raised,  then  what  is 
behind  it  shall  be  disclosed,"  he  added 
mysteriously. 

"What  mean'st  thou  by  that,  little 
Solon !"  cried  the  page.  "  Would'st  in- 
timate that  thou  knowest  more  than  we 
who  are  in  constant  attendance  on  faia 
majesty?" 

"  What  I  know,  I  know — and  it  shall 
never  be  confided  to  thee,  on  that  thou 
mayst  depend,"  rejoined  Xit. 

"  This  dandiprat's  conceit  is  insuffera- 
ble," cried  the  page.  "Since  he  h.ith 
been  appointed  the  King's  dwarf,  he  gives 
himself  the  airs  of  a  Spanish  grandee.  I 
vote  we  drive  him  from  our  company." 

"Attempt  it  at  thy  peril,  proud  min- 
ion," retorted  Xit  fiercely,  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  hilt  of  the  miniature  wea- 
pon with  which  he  had  been  provided.  "  I 
stir  not,  and  by  our  lady  I  he  who  touches 
me  shall  rue  his  rashness." 

"  Ha  I  what  is  this  ?"  cried  Fowler,  who 
chanced  to  be  passing  at  the  moment-— 
"a  brawl  near  the  presence-chamber! 
By  the  rood  I  you  must  mend  your  man- 
ners,'my  masters,  or  some  of  ye  will  smart 
for  it.  Ah !  art  thou  there,  my  merry 
dapperling?"  he  added,  noticing  Xit. 
"  Come  with  me.  The  King  hath  asked 
for  thee." 

"  Dost  mark  that,  sirrah  page  ?"  cried 
Xit  scornfully,  to  his  opponent.  "If  I 
be  not  fit  company  for  thee,  I  am  for  thy 
sovereign  lord  and  master.  An  thou 
wait'st  till  his  majesty  sends  for  thee, 
thou  wilt  tarry  long  enough.  I  follow  ou 
the  instant,  worshipful  Master  Fowler," 
he  added,  strutting  after  the  gentleman 
of  the  privy- chamber,  amid  the  laughter 
and  jeers  of  the  pages  and  hencbmcD. 

jiyieanwhiie,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  had 
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reached  his  destination,  and  with  a  throb- 
bing heart  entered  the  waiting-chamber 
of  Lad7  Herbert's  apartments.  Here  he 
foand  an  old  porter,  wbo,  bowing  respect- 
fully, informed  him  that  her  ladyship,  his 
sister,  was  without  at  the  moment,  but 
would  return  anon. 

^^I  will  await  her  coming,  Thopas," 
said  Sir  Thomas,  proceeding  towara  the 
inner  apartment. 

^^Nay,  there  are  two  ladies  in  that 
room,  Sir  Thomas,"  ciied  the  porter. 

"  Are  they  young  or  old,  Thopas  ?"  in- 
quired Seymour. 

^'  As  to  the  matter  of  that,  Sir  Thomas, 
I  should  judge  one  of  them  to  be  neither 
old  nor  young,  but  betwixt  and  between, 
as  we  may  say,  though  she  is  still  a  comely 
dame.  But  the  other  I  take  to  be  young, 
though  I  can  not  speak  positively,  seeing 
that  her  face  was  muffled  up,  but  her  gait 
and  figure  were  those  of  a  buxom  dam- 
sel." 

^^  I  will  in  and  resolve  the  point,"  said 
Seymour,  smiling  at  the  old  man^s  de- 
scription of  the  Princess  and  her  govern- 
ess. And  lifting  aside  the  arras,  he  en- 
tered the  adjoining  chamber. 

It  was  a  large  room,  hung  with  costly 
tapestry  and  silken  stufis,  the  latter  em- 
bellished with  golden  birds  deftly  wrought 
in  needle  work,  while  the  arras  was  cov- 
ered with  roses,  fleurs-de-lys,  and  lions. 
Over  the  high-carved  chimney-piece  was 
placed  a  life-tike  portrait  of  Heury  VIH., 
painted  by  Holbein,  by  whom  the  chimney- 
piece  had  likewise  been  designed.  The 
roof  was  of  oak,  ornamented  with  gro- 
tesque figures.  The  chamber  was  lighted 
by  a  deep  oriel  window  filled  with  stained 
glass,  and  in  this  recess,  at  a  table  covered 
with  a  Turkey  carpet,  sat  two  ladies,  one 
of  whom,  it  is  almost  needless  to  state, 
was  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  other 
her  governess,  Mistress  Ashley.  Of  the 
latter  it  may  be  observed,  thnt  she  was 
amiable  and  accomplished,  but  foolishly 
indulgent  to  the  caprices  of  her  somewhat 
headstrong  pupil,  of  whom  she  was  do- 
tingly  fond,  and  who  did  just  what  she 
pleased  with  her. 

Mistress  Ashley  was  seated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  recess,  and  was  so  much  oc- 
cupied with  her  book  that  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed she  did  not  remark  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour's  entrance.  At  all  events,  she 
neither  looked  up  then,  nor  raised  her 
eyes  during  the  subsequent  interview  be- 
tween the  Frincess  and  her  suitor.    What 


use  she  made  of  her  ears  we  pretend  not 
to  determine.  The  lovers  gave  them- 
selves little  concern  about  her. 

On  beholding  Sir  Thomas,  Elizabeth 
arose  and  came  forward  to  meet  him. 
Seymour  immediately  threw  himself  at 
her  feet. 

"Rise,  Sir  Thomas,"  she  cried.  "I 
can  not  listen  to  you  in  this  posture." 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  disobey  you,  sweet 
saint !"  cried  Seymour  passionately.  "  A 
suppliant  at  your  shrine,  I  can  not  rise 
till  my  prayers  are  heard.  Forbid  me 
not  thus  humbly  to  pay  my  vows  to  you 
— to  tell  you  how  deeply  and  devotedly  I 
love  you !" 

"  Kay,  in  good  sooth,  I  must  be  obey* 
ed,"  rejoined  Elizabeth,  in  a  tone  not  to 
be  disputed. 

"  Have  I  become  indifferent  to  you  ?" 
cried  Seymour,  rising,  and  assuming  a 
despairing  tone.  "  Have  I  deluded  my-^ 
self  with  the  notion  that  my  love  was  re- 
quited ?" 

"  If  I  loved  you  not.  Sir  Thomas,  I 
should  not  be  here,"  she  rejoined. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Seymour,  re- 
strained himself  from  casting  himself 
again  at  her  feet. 

"Never  were  syllables  more  grateful 
to  mortal  ear  than  those  you  have  utter- 
ed, sweet  Princess,"  he  cried.  "  Repeat 
them,  oh  I  repeat  them.  I  can  scarce  be- 
lieve I  have  heard  aright." 

"  You  make  me  feel  I  have  said  too 
much  already.  Sir  Thomas.  And  yet  I 
desire  to  deal  fi^nkly  with  you.  'TIS  my 
nature  to  be  candid." 

"  I  know  it  I  I  know  it  1  Gladden  me 
once  more  with  those  words,  I  beseech 
you.    My  heart  thirsts  for  them." 

"  Then,  for  the  second  time,  I  will  own 
I  love  you,  Sir  Thomas.  Will  that  suf- 
fice?" 

"  Oh !  how  shall  I  thank  you  for  the 
happiness  you  confer  upon  me?  What 
terms  can  I  employ  to  express  my  admi- 
ration of  your  matchless  beauty  ?  What 
vows  can  I  utter  to  attest  my  devotion  ? 
A  life  will  not  suffice  to  prove  it — but  my 
whole  life  shall  be  dedicated  to  you  I" 

"You  would  have  me  then  believe  that. 
I  am  the  sole  object  of  your  affections, 
Sir  Thomas  ?"  she  said,  looking  searching- 
ly  at  him. 

"  Can  you  for  a  moment  doubt  it,  fair 
Princess  ?"  he  rejoined.  "  No,  my  whole 
heart  is  given  to  you." 

"  Perchance  my  suspicions  may  be  un- 
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founded,  so  I  will  try  to  dismiss  tbem. 
Report  speaks  of  you  as  a  general  admi- 
rer of  our  sex,  Sir  Thomas." 

"  Report  speaks  falsely,  as  it  ordinarily 
does,  fair  Princess,  if  it  would  imply  that 
I  admire  a  beautiful  woman  more  than  I 
should  a  glorious  picture,  or  a  nobly- 
sculptured  statue.  A  lovely  woman  de- 
lights my  eye,  but  only  as  a  fair  object  to 
gaze  upon." 

"Do  you  class  the  Queen,  my  step- 
mother, among  the  fair  women  whom  you 
merely  gaze  upon  as  you  would  at  a  pic- 
ture or  a  statue,  Sir  I'homas  ?"  demanded 
Elizabeth. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  he  replied.  "  Her 
majesty's  beauty  excites  no  stronger  feel- 
ing in  me.  But  I  can  not  look  upon  you 
unmoved,  fair  Princess." 

Something  like  a  sigh  at  this  moment 
reached  the  ears  of  the  pair,  but  they  did 
not  heed  it,  supposing  the  suspiration  to 
proceed  from  Mistress  Ashley. 

"  Mistrust  me  not,  I  implore  you,  fair 
Princess!"  continued  Seymour,  anxious 
to  dispel  any  doubts  yet  lingering  in 
Elizabeth's  breast.  "Queen  Catherine's 
gracious  manner  toward  me  has,  per- 
chance, called  forth  a  fervent  expression 
of  gratitude  on  my  part,  which  may  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  warmer  feeling.  I 
say  not  that  it  is  so,  but  such  may  be  the 
case." 

"  The  Queen  persuades  herself  you  Jove 
her — of  that  I  am  certain,"  said  Elizabeth. 
"*Is  she  self  deceived,  or  deceived  by 
you  ?" 

*'  Certes,  she  is  not  deceived  by  me. 
But  I  can  not  answer  for  any  self-delusion 
practiced  by  her  Highness." 

"Hist!  what  was  that?"  exclaimed 
Elizabeth.     "  Methought  I  heard  a  sigh." 

"  Your  governess  must  be  much  moved 
by  the  book  she  is  reading,"  observed 
Seymour.  "  'Tis  the  second  sigh  she  has 
heaved.  But  now  that  you  have  received 
every  possible  assurance  of  my  truth  and 
constancy,  keep  me  no  longer,  I  beseech 
you,  in  suspense.  Am  I  to  leave  this 
chamber  blest  with  the  consciousness  that 
I  may  call  you  mine,  or  must  I  hide  my 
head  in  despair  ?" 

"  I  would  not  have  you  wholly  despair. 
Sir  Thomas.  But  you  must  be  content 
to  wait.  I  am  too  young  to  think  of* 
nuptials  yet.  Some  years  must  elapse  ere 
I  can  take  a  husband.  But  I  love  you 
now,  and  do  not  think  I  shall  change  my 
mind.    That  is  all  I  can  say." 


"  Princess !"  he  exclaimed. 

"I  am  a  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth," 
continued  Elizabeth,  proudly,  "and  as 
such  will  do  nothing  unworthy  of  mv 
great  father,  or  of  myself.  Of  all  men  \ 
have  ever  beheld,  yon  are  the  noblest- 
looking.  Sir  Thomas.  To  you,  as  I  have 
already  frankly  confessed,  my  virgin  heart 
hath  been  yielded.  But  to  win  my  hand 
you  must  lise,  for  I  will  never  wed  with 
one  inferior  to  myself  in  degree.  Were 
you  in  your  brother's  place — were  you 
Lord  Protector  of  the  realm — ^I  wonld 
not  say  '  nay '  to  your  suit.  But  unle^ 
yon  can  attain  a  position  equally  eminent, 
I  must  conquer  the  love  I  bear  yon." 

"If  my  ambition  needed  any. spur, 
your  words  would  furnish  it,  Princess," 
cried  Sir  Thomas.  "  That  I  have  dared 
to  raise  my  eyes  to  your  highness  is  a 
proof  that  I  aspire  to  greatness,  and  that 
no  obstacle,  however  seemingly  insur- 
mountable, shall  prevent  me  from  obtain- 
ing it.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,"  he 
added,  lowering  his  voice,  "  that  I  am 
the  King  your  brother's  favorite  uncle, 
and  that  if  I  choose  to  exert  the  influence 
I  have  over  my  royal  nephew,  the  dignity 
you  have  pointed  out  as  needful  to  the 
claimant  of  your  hand  must  be  mine.  As 
my  consort,  your  highness  shall  be  second 
to  none  in  the  kingdom." 

"  But  Edward  may  oppose  our  union," 
said  Elizabeth. 

"  His  majesty  will  refuse  me  nothing — 
not  even  your  hand,"  he  rejoined. 

"But  the  Lord  Protector  —  and  the 
council  ?" 

"All  obstacles  must  yield  to  determi- 
nation." 

"If  Edward  remains  under  the  Lord 
Protector's  control,  you  will  soon  lose  your 
influence  over  him,"  observed  Elizabeth. 

"  Be  that  my  care  to  prevent,"  he  re- 
joined significantly.  "  I  am  resolved  to 
play  for  the  highest  stake,  and  to  win  it, 
or  lose  all.  But  to  gain  power  withont 
the  prize  that  alone  woula  render  power 
valuable,  would  be  to  accomplish  nothing. 
I  am  content  to  wait  till  such  time  as  mj 
position  shall  enable  me  to  ask  your  hand 
m  marriage.  Meanwhile,  as  an  incite- 
ment to  present  eflbrt,  and  as  a  security 
for  .the  future,  I  pray  you  let  us  plight  our 
troth  together." 

"I  like  not  to  bind  myself  so,'*  hesi- 
tated Elizabeth. 

"  Nay,  I  beseech  yon,  refuse  me  not!" 
urged  Seymour. 
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After  a  brief  internal  struggle,  during 
which  her  lover  pleaded  yet  more  ardent- 
ly, Elizabeth  yielded,  saying :  *^  Be  it  as 
you  will.  What  I  have  said  I  will  abide 
by.  Mistress  Ashley  shall  witness  our 
betrothal." 

With  thisy  she  gave  her  hand  to 
Seymour,  who  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and 
they  were  proceeding  together  toward 
the  recess  in  which  the  governess  was 
still  seated,  when  a  piece  of  arras  on  the 
right  of  the  chamber  was  suddenly  drawn 
Uiiide,  and  Queen  Catherine  stood  before 
tiicm. 

xni. 

BOW  m  ootnrriss  or  kbokkd  wab  kalcb>  or  nn  s«tb»qi; 

AMD  a  WHAT  MARyBB  ZIT  80DQBT  TO  DITBtT  THB  KINO. 

The  injured  Queen  was  pale  as  death. 
But  her  eyes  flashed  lightnings  upon  the 
startled  pair,  and  she  looked  as  if  she 
would  willingly  annihilate  them.  Cathe- 
rine, indeed,  was  very  terrible  at  this 
moment,  and  it  required  no  little  courage 
to  meet  her  glances.  This  courage  Eliza- 
beth possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
though  somewhat  alarmed  on  the  infuri- 
ated Queen's  first  appearance,  she  almost 
instantly  recoverea  herself,  and  eyed 
Catherine  with  a  glance  almost  as  ireful 
and  vindictive  as  her  own. 

Sir  Thomas  Seymour's  position  was 
very  different,  and  infinitely  more  em- 
barrassing. By  this  unexpected  occur- 
rence he  had  every  reason  to  fear  he 
should  lose  both  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen. 
By  the  latter  his  perfidy  had  evidently 
been  detected  —  immediate  exposure  to 
the  Princess  in  all  probability  awaited 
him.  But  he  was  not  easily  daunted,  and 
though  the  situation  was  in  the  highest 
degree  perplexing,  almost  desperate,  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  lose  his  presence  of 
mind. 

"  Hold  1"  cried  Catherine,  extending 
her  hand  menacingly  toward  them,  as 
they  recoiled  on  beholding  her.  "  No 
troth-plight  can  take  place  between  you. 
I  forbid  it  in  the  name  of  the  council. 
Such  a  contract  would  be  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  your  august  father's  will,  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  by  the  reverence  you  owe  his 
memory,  I  charge  you  to  forbear." 

"You  have  much  reverence  for  the 
King  my  father's  memory,  I  must  needs 
own,  madam,"  rejoined  the  Princess, 
acornfuUy. 

"I  deserve  the  taunt,  but  it  comes 


with  an  ill  grace  from  your  lips,"  said 
Catherine. 

"  Why  with  an  ill  grace  from  mine  ?" 
cried  Elizabeth.  "  Methinks  no  one  hath 
greater  right  than  myself  to  reproach 
King  Henry's  widow,  who,  forgetful  alike 
of  decency  and  duty,  seeks  to  dishonvr 
his  memoiy — so  f:ir  as  dishonor  can  attach 
to  a  memory  so  glorious — by  a  marriage 
with  another  ere  yet  her  royal  husband's 
body  is  laid  in  the  tomb," 

"Princess!"  interposed  Seymour,  "you 
mistake." 

"  What  makes  her  majesty  here,  if  she 
be  not  brought  by  jealousy  ?"  cried  Eliaj- 
abeth.  "No,  I  do  not  mistake.  When 
ber  grace  and  I  met  yesterday,  I  felt  I 
had  a  rival.    Let  her  deny  it  if  she  can." 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny  it,"  re- 
plied Catherine,  with  dignity.     "  I  have 
been  deeply,  basely  deceived,  and  bitterly 
do  I  grieve  that  I  listened  to  the  voice  of 
the  tempter.    But  my  present  sufferings 
may  sei've  to  expiate  my   error,  great 
though  it  be.    May  you,  Elizabeth,  never 
feel  tlie  humiliation,  the  self-reproach,  the 
anguish  I  now  experience !     I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  palliate  my  conduct,  but  I  may 
say  that  throughout  this  kingdom  more 
miserable  wife  did  not,  and  could  not, 
exist  than  the  unfortunate  Catherine  Parr, 
the  envied  consort  of  your  father.  King 
Henry.     Evil  was  the  hour  that,  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  a  crown,  and  confident 
in  my  own  firmness  of  principle,  I  con- 
sented to  become  his  spouse !     Since  that 
fatal  moment  I  have  known  little  peace. 
Anxiously  as  I  studied  my  fickle  husband's 
lightest  humors,  I  found  it  scarcely  possi- 
bly to  please  him,  and  to  anger  him  would 
have  insured  my  destruction.    Surrounded 
by  enemies,  I  was  constantly  exposed  to 
secret  m^cinations,   and    with    difficulty 
escaped  them,  because  the  King  ever  lent 
ready  credence  to  charges  brought  against 
me.     Mine  was  a  wretched  existence — ^so 
wretched  that,  though  clothed  with  the 
semblance  of  power,  I  would  gladly  have 
exchanged  lots  with  the  meanest  of  my 
subjects.      No  love  could  outlast  sucn 
usage.    Terror  trampled  out  the  embers 
of  expiring  affection.    I  never  approached 
my  terrible  husband  but  with  constraint 
and  dread,  uncertain  whether  I  might  not 
quit  him  for  the  scaffold.    What  wonder, 
after  well-nigh  four  years  of  such  misery, 
when  the  days  of  my  suffering  drew  to- 
ward  a  close,  I  should  not  be    wholly 
insensible  to  the  attentions  of  one  who 
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Reetned  to  pity  ine,  and  feigned  to  adore 
me  ?  What  wonder,  when  death  at  last 
released  me  from  tyranny  almost  insnp- 

f)rtab]e,  I  should  have  for^tten  that 
was  the  widow  of  a  great  King,  but  a 
cruel  husband,  and  ere  he,  who  had  more 
tUSkn  once  menaced  me  with  death,  and 
had  even  ordered  the  warrant  for  my  ex- 
ecution, was  laid  in  the  ^rave,  should 
have  half  promised  ray  hand  to  him  who 
had  sworn  to  efface  my  previous  suffer- 
ings by  a  life  of  devotion  ?  What  won- 
der I  should  be  beguiled  by  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  who  hath  the  glozing  tongue  of 
the  serpent,  and  who  is  as  fairspoken  and 
specious  as  he  is  perfidious  ?  No  epithet 
is  strong  enough  to  express  the  scorn 
I  hold  him  in.  My  conduct  may  not  be 
wholly  free  from  censure,  and  some,  as 
^ou  have  done,  Elizabeth,  may  call  it 
mdecorous.  But  what  respect  do  I  owe 
to  the  memory  of  one- who  could  treat 
me  as  your  royal  father  treated  me  ? 
Levity  was  never  laid  to  my  charge,  and  I 
was  ever  faithful  and  obedient  and  confor- 
mable to  the  King  in  all  things  But  all 
ties  between  us  are  now  sundered.  I  owe 
him  nothing — not  even  regret.  I  seek 
not  to  compare  myself  with  the  unhappy 
Queens  who  have  gone  before  me,  but  it 
ill  becomes  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn 
to  reproach  Catherine  Parr." 

"I  pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  me 
for  adding  to  your  affliction,"  said  Eliza* 
beth,  *'  but  I  have  been  as  basely  deceived 
as  yourself,"  she  added,  with  a  disdainful 
glance  at  Seymour. 

^^  Before  your  highness  condemns  me, 
at  least  hear  what  I  have  to  urge  in  my 
defense,"  implored  Sir  Thomas  humbly. 

But  Elizabeth  did  not  even  bestow  a  look 
upon  him.  Turning  toward  Catherine, 
she  s^d :  "  Your  majesty  is  right  in  your 
judgment  of  this  man.  He  is  subtle  and 
perfidious  as  the  serpent,  but  he  is  baser 
than  that  reptile.  He  has  deceived  us 
both.  Let  us  make  common  cause  against 
him,  and  crush  him  I" 

"You  are  vindictive,  fiiir  Princess," 
cried  Seymour,  "but  I  would  counsel 
both  you  and  her  majesty  to  think  twice 
ere  you  make  any  such  attempt." 

"  Ah !  now  we  see  him  in  his  true  cha- 
racter," exclaimed  Elizabeth.  "  The  ser- 
pent hath  found  its  sting." 

"Enough!  we  have  unmasked  him," 
rejoined  Catherine.  "It  shall  be  my 
business  to  forget  him,"  she  added,  with 
a  Bigh. 


"  Her  maiesty  relents,"  mntt«red  Sey- 
mour, watching  her  narrowly.  "All  la 
not  yet  lost  in  that  quarter.  Were  she 
alone,  I  should  not  despair  of  retrieving 
my  position  at  once." 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  this 
chance  would  be  given  him.  Calling  to 
her  governess,  who  had  listened  to  the 
scene  in  affright,  not  knowing  how  it 
might  terminate,  Elizabeth  prepared  to 
depart,  and  looked  at  tlie  Queen-dowager, 
as  if  expecting  she  would  accompany  her. 
Catherine,  however,  remained  irresolute, 
and  Seymour  made  sure  of  recovering  the 
ground  he  had  lost. 

At  this  juncture  a  page  entered  the 
room,  and  announced :  "  The  King." 

On  this,  the  Princes  and  her  governess 
stood  still. 

"  What  brings  the  King  here  ?  "  said 
Catherine.  "  Ah !  I  understand.  Is  bis 
grace  unattended?"  she  added  to  the 
page. 

"The  Countess  of  Hertford  is  with 
him,  an  please  your  majesty,"  replied  the 
page. 

"  'Tis  as  I  suspected,"  thought  Cathe- 
rine; and,  advancing  toward  the  Prin- 
cess, she  whispered :  "  Be  cautious.  Mis- 
chief enough  has  been  done  already  by 
the  Countess.  She  must  not  triumph 
over  us." 

"  Fear  me  not,"  rejoined  Elisabeth,  in 
the  same  tone.  "  No  word  of  mine  shall 
betray  your  majesty." 

While  this  was  passing,  a  second  page 
entered,  and  called  out  as  the  first  had 
done:  "The  King!"  Then  followed  a 
gentleman  usher,  bearing  a  wand,  who 
made  a  similar  announcement.  After 
which  the  tapestry  covering  the  doorway 
was  drawn  aside,  and  Edward,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Countess  of  Hertford,  stepped 
into  the  room.  Behind  the  young  monarch 
came  Fowler  and  Xit. 

On  entering  the  chamber.  Lady  Hert- 
ford's first  glance  was  directed  toward 
Catherine,  and  she  was  surprised  and 
mortified  to  see  her  exhibit  so  much  calm- 
ness of  manner  and  look.  By  a  great  kT- 
fort  the  Queen  had  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing her  composure.  Neither  did  Elizabeth 
betray  any  symptoms  of  agitation.  As  to 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  he  appeared  so  per- 
fectly easy  and  unconcerned,  that  no  one 
could  imagine  he  had  been  the  principal 
actor  in  such  a  scene  as  had  just  oocnrred. 
The  only  person  who  could  not  entirely 
shake  off  her  perturbation  was  Mistress 
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Ashley.  Bat  of  her  Lady  Hertford  took 
little  heed. 

Having  received  the  obeisances  of  all 
the  paity  whom  he  found  in  the  room, 
£dward  turned  to  Lady  Hei*tford,  and 
said:  ^'When  you  begged  me  to  come 
hither,  good  aunt,  you  promised  me  an 
agreeable  surprise,  and  some  diversion. 
In  what  does  the  surprise  consist  ?" 

'^  My  good  sister  would  appear  to  be  sur- 
prised herself,  to  judge  from  her  looks,"  ob- 
served Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  '^  though,  it 
may  be,  not  so  agreeably  as  she  expected. 
In  any  case,  I  am  indebted  to  her  for  bring- 
ing your  majesty  here,  though  I  fear  it 
will  be  trouble  taken  for  little  gain." 

'^  Perhaps  my  presence  was  the  agreea- 
ble surprise  intended  for  your  majesty," 
observed  the  Queen-dowager.  "  If  so,  I 
shall  feel  highly  flattered." 

"  Or  mine,"  added  Elizabeth,  "  though 
Lady  Hertford  could  scarce  know  I  was 
here." 

"  There  your  highness  is  mistaken,"  re- 
joined the  Countess.  '^  I  was  fully  aware 
you  were  here.  Perhaps  Sir  Thomas  will 
account  for  being  here  likewise  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  easy,  good  sister,"  re- 
plied Seymour.  "  I  came  hither  to  see  my 
sister  Herbert,  and  learning  she  had  gone 
to  another  part  of  the  palace,  I  should 
have  departed  instantly,  had  I  not  found 
the  Lady  Elizabeth's  grace  and  Mistress 
Ashley  in  ])Odsession  of  the  room,  and  I 
remained  in  converse  with  them  for  a  few 
minutes  when  her  majesty  the  Queen- 
dowager  arrived,  and  detained  me  until 
now." 

''A  likely  story!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Hertford.  "I  can  give  another  version 
of  it." 

'^  Indeed  !  then  pray  do  so,  good  aunt !" 
cried  Edward. 

But  the  Counteas's  reply  was  checked 
by  a  very  menacing  glance  fixed  upon  her 
by  Seymour. 

^^  I  have  bethought  me,  and  must  de- 
cline to  say  more  on  the  subject,"  replied 
Lady  Hertford. 

"  Nay,  good  aunt,  that  will  not  satisfy 
us,"  cried  Edward.  "You  impum  Sir 
Thomas's  veracity,  and  yet  are  unable,  or 
unwilling,  to  prove  him  wrong." 

"  Press  not  my  sister  further,  sire," 
said  Seymour.  "  See  you  not  she  medi- 
tated some  jest  at  my  expense,  which  the 
plain  statement  I  have  given  has  robbed 
of  its  point?"  And  he  again  looked 
sternly  at  Lady  Hertford. 


"Ah!  is  it  so,  dear  aunt?"  said  Ed- 
ward, laughing.  "  Confess  you  have 
failed." 

"  That  can  not  be  denied,  sire,"  replied 
the  Countess. 

"  Ill-success  should  ever  attend  the  mis- 
chief-maker," said  Catherine. 

"  Nay,  your  majesty  is  too  severe,"  re- 
joined Edward.  "  Our  good  aunt  had  no 
mischievous  design  in  what  she  pro- 
posed." 

"  So  your  grace  thinks,  and  it  is  well 
you  should  continue  to  think  so,"  re- 
turned the  Queen. 

Any  rejoinder  by  the  Countess  to  the 
Queen-dowager's  imprudent  sarcasm  was 
prevented  by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who 
kept  his  eye  steadily  upon  his  sister-in-law. 

At  this  juncture  Xit  stepped  forward, 
and,  with  an  obeisance,  said :  "  Your  ma- 
jesty came  here  to  be  surprised  and  di- 
verted. 'Twere  a  pity  you  should  be  dis- 
appointed. Your  amiable  nature  also  de- 
lights in  reconciling  differences  where  any 
unfortunately  exist.  Will  it  please  you 
to  lay  your  commands  upon  the  Countess 
of  Hertford  to  give  her  hand  to  her  grace 
the  Queen-dowaffer  ?" 

"  Sire !"  exclaimed  the  Conntess,  "you 
will  not  suffer  this  ?" 

"  Nay,  let  it  be  so,  good  aunt,"  inter- 
rupted the  King.  "  The  knave  has  some 
merry  design  which  we  would  not  spoil 
by  a  reftisal," 

Thus  enjoined.  Lady  Heitford  very  re- 
luctantly advanced  toward  the  Queen. 
But  Catherine  drew  herself  up  proudly 
and  coldly,  and  repelled  her  by  a  look. 

"Sol  sol"  cried  Xit,  with  a  comical 
look  at  the  King.  ^' Peradventure,  we 
shall  succeed  better  in  the  next  attempt. 
Will  your  majesty  enjoin  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour  to  take  the  hand  of  the  Lady 
Elisabeth's  grace  ?" 

"To  what  purpose?"  demanded  Ed- 
ward. 

"  You  will  see,  sire,"  said  the  dwarf. 

"  Dar'st  thou  jest  with  me,  thou  saucy 
knave?"  exclaimed  the  Princess,  giving 
him  a  sound  box  on  the  ears. 

"  Pity  so  soft  a  hand  should  strike  so 
shrewdly,"  observed  Xit,  rubbing  his 
cheek.  "  But  I  have  not  yet  done,  sire. 
For  the  last  essay,  I  pray  that  Sir  Thomas 
mav  be  directed  to  give  his  hand  to  her 
majesty  the  Queen-dowager." 

"The  command  will  be  unavailing," 
cried  Catherine.  "  I  will  not  suffer  him 
to  approach  me." 
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"  The  secret  is  out,"  exclaimed  Xit,  tri- 
umphantly. '^  There  has  been  a  quarrel. 
This,  then,  was  the  pleasant  surprise  de- 
signed for  your  msgesty." 

"  On  my  faith,  1  believe  the  cunniDg 
varlet  is  right,"  said  Edward. 

"  Thou  givest  thyself  strange  license, 
sirrah,"  said  Seymour  to  the  dwarf; 
^^  but  if  thou  takest  any  more  such  liber- 
ties with  me,  thine  ears  shall  pay  for  thine 
impertinence." 

"  One  of  them  has  paid  for  it  already," 
rejoined  Xit,  taking  refuge  behind  the 
youthful  monarch.  ^'Mine  ears  are  the 
King's,  and  if  your  lordship  deprives  me 
of  them  you  will  do  his  majesty  a  wrong. 
Saving  your  presence,  sire,  you  have  been 
brought  here  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  it  is 
for  your  faithful  dwarf  to  bring  you  off 
with  credit — as  he  hath  done." 

'^  Wisdom  sometimes  proceeds  from 
the  lips  of  fools,"  observed  Edward ; 
"and  we  have  learnt  more  from  thy  folly 
than  we  might  have  done  from  our  dis* 
cernment.  That  some  misunderstanding 
exists  is  evident — whence  originating  wo 
care  not  to  inquire — but  it  must  be  set  to 
rights.  Come,  good  aunt,"  to  Lady 
Hertford,  "you  -shall  go  back  with  us. 
As  to  ^ou,  gentle  uncle,"  he  added,  with 
a  gracious  smile,  to  Sir  Thomas,  "  since 
neither  the  Queen,  our  mother,  nor  the 
Princess,  our  sister,  seem  to  desire  your 
company,  we  will  relieve  them  of  it,  and 
will  pray  you  to  attend  us  in  an  inspection 
of  our  armory." 

Saluting  the  Queen-dowager  and  Eliza- 
beth, he  quitted  the  chamber  with  Lady 
Hertford  and  Sir  Thomas  ;  the  pages  and 
henchmen,  with  Xit  and  Fowler,  follow- 
ing them. 

Sir  Thomas  Seymour  remained  for  some 
time  in  attendance  on  his  royal  nephew, 
•and  though  by  no  means  in  a  lively 
mood,  he  contrived  to  disguise  his  feel- 
ings so  effectually,  and  conversed  with 
such  apparent  gayety  and  animation,  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  suspect  ho  had 
any  secret  cause  of  uneasiness. 

Accompanied  by  his  uncle,  the  young 
King  visited  the  Tower  armory,  and  ex- 
amined the  formidable  store  of  military 
engines  at  that  time  collected  within  it — 
bombards,  ouiverins,  sakei'S,  and  falconets, 
with  portable  fire-arms,  as  harquebuses, 
demi-haques,  and  dags.  Edward  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  armor,  noting 
the  breastplates  of  the  globose  form  then 
in    use,   with    the  cuisses,  casques,  and 


gauntlets.  Swords  of  all  shapes  and  sizesi 
from  the  huge  two-handed  blade  to  the 
beautiful  damascened  rapier,  next  under- 
went a  careful  inspection,  with  other  of* 
fensive  weapons  then  in  use,  as  lances, 
battle-axes,  partisans,  and  martels.  While 
pointing  out  such  of  these  implements  as 
were  most  worthy  of  the  voung  King's 
notice,  Seymour  endeavored  to  profit  by 
the  occasion  to  inflame  his  breast  with  a 
love  of  military  renown,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  succeeded.  Edward's  cheek  glowed 
and  his  eye  flashed  as  he  listened  to  his 
uncle's  soldier-like  details  of  certain  inci- 
dents in  the  late  war  with  France. 

"  In  time  I  doubt  not  your  majesty  will 
lead  your  armies  in  person,"  observed 
Seymour,  in  conclusion,  "  and  then  oar 
foes  may  find  that  England  possesses  an- 
other Edward,  valiant  as  the  third  of  that 
name,  or  as  the  Black  Prince  his  warrior 
son. 

"  Hereafter  it  may  be  so,"  returned  the 
King,  with  a  gracious  smile.  "  But  mean- 
while, we  must  intrust  the  command  of 
our  armies  to  those  better  able  to  lead 
them  than  ourself." 

"Ahl  here  is  a  weapon  that  roeriti 
your  majesty's  attention,"  exclaimed  Sey- 
mour, taking  down  a  large  two-hmided 
sword.  "  With  this  very  blade  your  au- 
gust sire  often  fought  at  tho  barriers  with 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  alone  was  hia 
match.  Your  highness  will  scarce  wield 
it." 

"Let  me  try,"  cried  Edward,  taking 
the  mighty  weapon,  and  vainly  endeavor 
ing  to  make  a  sweep  with  it.  "  Nay,  in 
good  sooth,  it  is  above  my  strength,"  he 
added,  resigning  the  weapon  to  bis  uncle. 

"  I  will  teach  your  majesty  so  to  handle 
it  that  it  shall  defend  you  against  ten  or- 
dinary blades,"  cried  Sir  Thomas.  "As 
thus ;"  and  stepping  backward  to  a  suffi- 
cient distance,  he  whirled  round  the  im- 
mense blade  with  extraordinary  quickneafi 
^-delivering  a  thrust  with  it,  ana  instant- 
ly afterward  a  downright  blow.  "An 
enemy  would  have  fallen  for  each  of  tha<e 
blows,"  he  continued,  laughing.  "But 
the  sword  may  be  held  with  the  left 
hand,  and  a  thrust  delivered  in  this  man- 
ner," accompanying  the  words  with  a  sui- 
table action.  "  But  there  is  danger  that 
your  adversary  may  seize  tho  blade,  and 
pluck  it  from  voil" 

"  So  I  should  judge,"  replied  Edward. 
"Dost  think  thoa  conldst  lift  that 
sword?"  he  added  to  Xit,  who  was  re* 
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f^arding  Sir  Thomas  Seymour's  perform- 
ance with  admiration. 

***!  nothing  doubt  my  ability  to  wield 
it,  sire ;  ay,  and  to  deliver  a  thrust  with 
it  for  the  matter  of  that,"  replied  the 
dwarf  confidently.  "  I  have  borne  Og's 
partisan,  which  is  a  larger  weapon." 

"  Give  it  him,  gentle  uncle,"  said  the 
King. 

"  'TIS  not  a  toy  for  his  hands,"  cried 
Sir  Thomas,  flinging  down  the  mighty 
aword  with  a  clatter  that  made  Xit  skip 
backward  in  affright.  But  he  presently 
returned,  and  grasping  the  pommel  with 
both  hands, .  strove,  but  ineffectually,  to 
describe  a  circle  with  the  weapon.  After 
repeated  efforts,  which  put  his  own  head 
in  some  danger,  and  caused  the  King 
much  merriment,  Xit  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist, and  confess  that  the  sword  was  too 
heavy  for  him. 

Sir  Thomas  next  explained  to  the  King 
the  various  wards,  thrusts^  and  blows 
that  could  be  practiced  with  bill,  partisan, 
and  halberd,  illustrating  his  remarks  with 
the  weapons  in  question,  which  he  han- 
dled with  the  greatest  dexterity.  The 
lesson  over,. Ed  ward  returned  to  the  pal- 
ace, and  sending  for  Sir  John  Cheke  and 
Doctor  Cox,  applied  himself  diligently  to 
his  studies,  while  Seymour,  glad  to  be 
released,  proceeded  to  the  Wardrobe 
Tower. 

XIV. 

SaOWUO  BOW  VOO  BARRnrOTON  WAS  AOMITTSD  DITO  SIR  TB0MA8 
BBTVOCR^f  COXfTDIXOl. 

On  entering  his  own  chamber,  Sir 
Thomas  at  once  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
his  esquire,  perceiving  from  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  that  something  had 
gone  wrong,  forbore  to  address  him,  but 
watched  him  with  a  strange  sort  of  smile 
as  he  flung  himself  angrily  on  a  conch. 
Afler  a  while,  Seymour  broke  the  silence. 

"Thou  canst  partly  guess  what  has 
happened,  Ugo,"  he  said.  "  But  it  is 
worse  than  even  thy  imagination  can  con- 
ceive.   I  have  lost  them  both." 

"  Diavolo !  both  I  In  what  way,  mon- 
signore  ?" 

"The  last  person  on  earth  I  should 
have  desired  or  looked  for  was  a  secret 
witness  of  my  interview  with  the  Princess ; 
and  at  the  very  moment  I  made  sure  of 
the  prize,  it  was  snatched  from  my  grasp. 
When  I  tell  thee  that  Queen  Catherine 
stepped  from  behind  the  arras,  where  she 


had  lain  perdue^  listening  to  all  my  love- 
speeches  to  the  Princess,  and  registering 
all  my  vows,  thou  wilt  conceive  the  scene 
that  followed.  Her  majesty  looked  as  if 
she  could  have  poniarded  me,  as  thy 
amiable  Florentines  sometimes  do  their 
faithless  lovers.  But  this  was  nothing  to 
the  reproaches  I  had  to  endure  on  both 
sides.  They  are  ringing  in  my  ears  even 
now." 

"  The  situation  must  have  been  the  re- 
verse of  pleasant.  And  you  failed  in  re- 
conciling yourself  with  either  of  the  fair 
ones,  eh,  monsignore  ?" 

"  Failed  utterly,  Ugo.  The  Princess  is 
certainly  lost;  and  I  fear  the  Queen 
also." 

"Perdiol  that  is  unlucky.  You  will 
remember  I  had  misgivings  when  your 
lordship  embarked  on  this  adventure." 

"  Would  I  had  followed  thy  counsel, 
Ugo,  and  remained  constant  to  Cathe- 
rine, But  I  was  enslaved  by  the  charms 
of  the  bewitching  Elizabeth,  whom  even 
now  that  she  scorns  me  I  adore." 

"  You  say  she  is  lost !" 

"  Alas!  yes,  Ugo— irrecoverably  lost." 

"  In  that  case,  think  of  her  no  more, 
but  turn  your  thoughts  wholly,  on  the 
Queen — that  is,  if  you  have  any  hope  of 
retrieving  your  position  with  her  majes- 
ty." 

"  I  do  not  entirely  despair  of  a  recon- 
ciliation, Ugo.  But  it  will  be  difficult  to 
effect." 

"Via,  via,  monsignore.  Every  great 
object  is  difficult  of  attainment.  You 
have  often  told  me  your  ruling  passion  is 
ambition.  But  you  appear  to  have  mis- 
judged yourself." 

"I  told  thee  the  truth,"  cried  Seymour, 
springing  from  the  couch.  "  Ambition  is 
my  ruling  passion,  and  all  others  must 
bow  to  it.  Henceforth,  I  shall  think  only 
of  my  advancement.  Hark  thee,  Ugo, 
thou  knowest  something  of  my  projects, 
but  thou  shalt  know  more,  for  I  can  trust 
thee."  The  esquire  bowed  and  smiled. 
"  I  owe  the  Lord  Protector  little  brother- 
ly love,  for  he  has  ever  shown  himself  my 
enemy.  For  years  he  has  striven  to  keep 
me  down,  but  unsuccessfully,  for  I  have 
risen  in  spite  of  him.  Had  my  sister. 
Queen  Jane  lived,  I  should  have  mounted 
rapidly,  for  she  preferred  me  to  her  elder 
brother ;  but  when  I  lost  her,  I  lost  much 
of  Henry's  favor.  And  why? — because 
my  brother  Edward  feared  1  should  sup- 
plant   him*    Thus,   when  Henry  would 
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have  ennobled  me  and  enriched  me,  as  he 
had  ennobled  and  enriched  Edward,  I 
was  passed  by  as  of  no  account.  Can  I 
forget  such  treatment  ?    Never  I" 

^^I  marvel  not  at  your  resentment, 
monsignore." 

"  Neither  wilt  thou  marvel  at  the  re- 
prisals I  mean  to  take  for  the  wrong  I 
have  endured.  Hertford's  jealousy  pur- 
sued me  to  the  last  with  the  King.  He 
could  not  prevent  certain  marks  of  &vor 
being  bestowed  upon  me,  nor  altogether 
check  the  liking  Henry  had  for  me,  and 
which  manifested  itself  in  various  ways, 
but  he  so  misrepresented  me,  that  I  never 
obtained  the  King's  confidence — ^neither 
would  his  majesty  confer  any  important 
trust  upon  me.  Many  posts  for  whidi  I 
was  specially  fitted  became  vacant  while 
Hertford  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but 
his  malignant  influence  was  ever  at  work 
with  the  King,  and  I  was  overlooked.  By 
ray  brother's  arts,  and  his  alone,  I  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  list  of  Henry's  executors, 
and  degraded  to  the  lower  council,  though 
my  rightful  place  was  with  the  upper. 
But  this  last  injustice  would  have  been  re- 
dressed had  Henry  lived  a  short  space 
longer.  Sir  John  Gage  and  myself  were 
kept  from  the  dying  King's  presence  till 
he  could  no  longer  cause  his  behests  to  be 
obeyed.  Something  strange  there  was  in 
the  signing  of  the  will,  IJgo,  that  inclines 
me  to  suspect  all  was  not  right;  and  Sir 
John  is  of  my  opinion,  though  he  keeps  a 
close  tongue  about  the  matter.  In  my 
belief  the  King  was  dead,  or  dying,  when 
the  will  was  stamped — for  stamped  it  was, 
not  signed." 

"  If  such  were  the  case,  monsignore,  the 
perpetrators  of  the  fraud  shall  scarce  cs- 
cape  the  punishment  due  to  their  of- 
fense." 

*'  Neither  in  this  world  nor  the  next 
shall  they  escape  it,"  rejoined  Seymour 
sternly.  "  What  Henry's  intentions  were, 
I  know  from  Sir  John  Gage — how  they 
were  frustrated,  is  best  known  to  my  bro- 
ther. But  not  only  has  Hertford  made 
mo  no  reparation  for  the  great  wrong  done 
me  by  him,  but  his  jealousy  has  latterly 
increased  to  positive  bate.  My  influence, 
he  feels,  is  greater  with  our  royal  nephew 
than  his  own.  Therefore  he  fears  me, 
and  would  remove  me  altogether  if  he 
could.  Luckily,  that  is  not  in  his  power. 
I  am  too  strong  for  him  now,"  he  added, 
with  a  bitter  smile,  ''and  he  will  find  it 
difficult  to  crush  me,  or  even  keep  me 


down  muoh  longer.  He  thinks  to  appease 
me  by  making  me  Baron  Seymour  of  Snd- 
ley,  and  High  Admiral  of  England.  That 
is  something,  and  I  shall  refuse  neither 
the  title  nor  the  post.  But  they  will  not 
content  me.  Hertford  would  have  aU 
power  and  greatness  concenter  in  himself 
and  leave  little  save  the  skirts  to  me.  fie 
hath  made  himself  Lord  Protector  and 
governor  of  the  King's  person — the  latter 
ofiice  should  be  mine — would  be  mine 
now,  if  the  King  had  his  way — aliall  be 
mine  hereafter !" 

"May  your  expectations  be  fulfilled, 
monsignore  I"  exclaimed  Ugo. 

"Thou  wilt  see,"  rejoined Sey moor,  with 
a  significant  smile.  "But  to  make  an 
end  of  my  grievances.  Not  only  has 
Hertford  taken  the  two  most  important 
offices  in  the  state  to  himself,  nut  he 
means  to  add  to  them  the  dignities  of 
Lord  High  Treasurer  and  Earl  Marshal, 
forfeited  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  at- 
tainder, with  the  style  and  title  of  Duke 
of  Somerset." 

"His  Highness  takes  good  care  of 
himself,  it  must  be  owned,"  observed 
Ugo. 

"  Let  him  look  well  to  hb  seat  if  he 
would  keep  it,"  reioiued  Seymour,  "  for 
by  my  father's  heaa  I  will  not  rest  till  I 
supplant  him  and  install  myself  in  his 
place.  What  he  feara  will  come  to  pass. 
By  surrendering  to  me  half  the  spoil,  lie 
might  have  kept  me  quiet,  but  now  I  will 
be  satisfied  only  with  the  whole.  I  will 
be  Duke,  Protector,  Governor,  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  Earl  Marshal — all.  And  be 
shall  be — less  than  I  am  now !" 

"His  Highness  will  richly  have  de- 
served hb  fisite  should  it  so  befall  him." 

"  The  condition  of  parties  is  favorable 
to  my  project,"  pnrsu^  Seymour.  "  Be- 
neath the  crust  of  the  volcano  lurks  afire 
ready  to  burst  forth  on  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance  of  the  surfiuse.  The  ancient  no* 
bility  hate  my  brother,  and  unwillinglj 
submit  to  him;  while,  on  the  contrsu^y, 
they  are  friendly  to  me.  With  the  Ro- 
manists I  stand  far  better  than  he  does, 
because,  though  I  profess  the  new  faitb, 
I  am  tolerant  of  the  old,  and  care  not  to 
pursue  the  Reformation  further.  3fy 
plan  will  be  that  of  the  late  King,  who 
showed  his  sagacity  in  the  course  he  pur* 
sued,  namely,  to  make  one  sect  balance 
the  other,  and  give  neither  the  prepon- 
derance. By  allying  himself  so  closely 
with  the  Reformers,  the  Hertford  will  in* 
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car  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Papists,  and 
on  this  I  count.  My  faction  will  soon  be 
stronger  than  his  And  he  must  walk 
warily  if  I  can  not  catch  liim  tripping. 
Then  let  him  look  to  himself" 

"Your  lordship's  influence  with  the 
King  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  success 
of  your  project,"  remarked  TJgo.  "If 
the  council  could  likewise  be  won,  the 
rest  were  easy." 

"  I  have  already  sounded  several  of 
them,  but  I  must  proceed  cautiously,  lest 
I  awaken  my  brother's  suspicions.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  is  discontented  ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  Lord  St.  John,  the  Bish- 
op of  Durham,  and  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 
are  sure  to  become  alienated  when  further 
attempts  are  made  by  Cranmerto  deepen 
the  quarrel  with  the  See  of  Rome.  Dis- 
union must  ensue,  and  at  that  critical 
juncture  I  shall  step  in  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  party,  and  grasp  the  reins  of 
government.  In  anticipation  of  such  an 
event,  it  shall  be  ray  business  to  secure 
the  King's  person.  I  do  not  desire  to 
stir  up  rebellion,  but  rather  than  miss  my 
mark  I  will  do  so  ;  and  if  a  revolt  occurs, 
it  'ihall  not  want  a  leader." 

*'  Your  lordship  is  a  conspirator  on  a 
grand  scale — ^a  second  Catiline !"  observed 
Ugo,  smiling  in  his  singular  way. 

"  This  is  a  time  when  plots  must  needs 
be  rife,  for  all  is  disjointed  and  unsettled," 
observed  Seymour.  **A  king  on  the 
throne  who  is  king  only  by  name — ^minis- 
ters who  would  usurp  supreme  authority 
— conflicting  parties  both  in  Church  and 
State — an  old  nobility  detesting  those  re- 
cently created — a  new  nobility  rapacious 
and  insatiable — a  discontented,  oppressed, 
and  overtaxed  people  —  out  of  these 
troubled  elements  plots  and  conspiracies 
must  arise — and  some  besides  my  own  I 
can  already  see  are  hatching." 

"Da  vero,  monsignore?"  exclaimed 
Ugo,  with  an  inquiring  look. 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  rejoined  Seymour.  "  My 
brother  is  not  firm  enough  to  hold  his 
place  against  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
certain  to  beset  him,  even  if  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  me,"  observed  Seymour. 
*'  Lord  Lisle  feigns  to  be  his  friend,  but  I 
suspect  he  nourishes  secret  designs  against 
him." 

"  Methought  Lord  Lisle  was  a  partisan 
of  your  lordship,"  remarked  Ugo,  with  a 
certain  disquietude. 

"  I  will  not  trust  him  further  till  I  feel 
more  sure  of  him.    What  is  thy  opinion 


of  Lisle,  TJgo  ?   Speak  out.  Thou  know'st 
him." 

"  N"ot  enough  to  judge  him  correctly, 
monsignore,"  replied  the  esquire.  "  But 
I  am  sure  he  could  help  you  greatly  if  he 
would." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Seymour. 
*'  Lisle  is  precisely  the  man  for  my  pur- 
pose ;  he  is  daring,  ambitious,  and  troub- 
led with  few  scruples.  See  what  thou 
canst  do  with  him,  Ugo,  but  do  not  com- 
mit me." 

"  Rest  easy,  monsignore." 

"  Be  liberal  in  thy  offers ;  hold  out  any 
temptation  thou  pleasest." 

"All  shall  be  done  as  you  desire.  But 
hark  !  there  is  some  one  in  the  waiting- 
chamber." 

"  'TIS  Dorset !  I  know  his  voice,"  cried 
Seymour.  "What  brings  liiin  here? 
Pray  Heaven  he  has  not  heard  of  my 
quarrel  with  the  Queen !" 

"  That  is  not  likely,"  replied  the  esquire. 
"Her  majesty  will  keep  her  own  counsel. 
But  Jiere  comes  his  lordship.  Shall  I  re- 
tire, monsignore  ?" 

"  Ay,  but  remain  within  call." 

As  Ugo  withdrew,  the  Marquis  was 
ushered  in  by  a  page,  and  very  heartily 
welcomed  by  Sir  Thomas. 

"  I  have  come  to  inquire  after  your 
health,  good  Sir  Thomas,"  observed  Dor- 
set.   "  Methinks  you  look  wondrous  well." 

"  Never  better,  my  dear  Marquis — nev- 
er better.  How  fares  my  lady  Marchion- 
ess, and  your  daughter,  the  fiiir  Lady 
Jane  ?  Have  you  reflected  on  my  propo- 
sition ?" 

"Ahem? — yes,"  hesitated  the  other. 
"I  almost  fear  I  shall  be  obliged  to  de- 
cline it." 

"  He  Jias  heard  of  the  quarrel,"  thought 
Seymour.  "  Your  lordship  is  the  best 
judge  of  your  own  affairs,"  he  said  in  an 
indifferent  tone.  "  Without  me  the  union 
we  spoke  of  will  not  take  place.  You 
are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector intends  to  affiance  the  King  to  the 
young  Queen  of  Scots,  who  is  about  his 
majesty's  own  age,  and  promises  to  be  of 
extraordinary  beauty." 

"Ay, but  the  Scots  refuse  the  treaty 
of  marriage  proposed  by  the  late  King 
for  their  young  Queen  Mary,"  replied 
Dorset.  "If  Henry  the  Eighth  failed, 
the  Lord  Protector  is  not  likely  to  prove 
successful.'' 

"  The  acceptance  of  the  treaty  may  be 
enforced  by  the  sword — a  mode  of  settle- 
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ment  which  the  Lord  Protector  will  as- 
suredly try,  if  he  be  not  prevented." 

*'  But  other  powers  will  not  permit  the 
alliance.     Kin^  Francis  is  opposed  to  it." 

^*'  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  will  not 
long  outlast  his  royal  brother  Henry,  if 
what  I  hear  of  him  from  his  ambassador 
be  true.  The  opposition  of  France  will 
be  useless.  Rather  than  suffer  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  the  Scots  will  consent  to  the 
treaty.  My  royal  nephew's  affiancement 
with  the  youthful  Queen  Mary,  I  repeat, 
toUl  take  place — ^if  it  be  not  prevented." 

"  Bur,  who  shall  prevent  it  ?"  cried  the 
Marquis. 

Seymour  smiled,  as  who  should  say :  "  I 
can  prevent  it  if  I  choose."  But  he  did 
not  ^ive  utterance  to  the  words. 

"I  fear  you  somewhat  overrate  your 
power,  Sir  Thomas." 

"  Not  a  whit,  my  dear  Marquis.  I 
promise  nothing  that  I  will  not  perform." 
Approaching  closo  to  Dorset,  he  said  in 
his  ear:  "1  undertake  to  marry  your 
daughter,  the  Lady  Jane,  to  my  royal 
nephew.  But  she  must  be  committed  to 
my  charge." 

"But  you  must  be  wedded  before  you 
can  take  charge  of  her — well  wedded,  Sir 
Thpmas.  An  exalted  personage  like  her 
majesty  the  Queen-dowager,  for  instance, 
would  be  precisely  the  guardian  I  should 
desire  for  my  daughter." 

"I  was  certain  he  had  heard  of  the 
quarrel,"  thought  Seymour.  "  Well, 
Marquis,"  he  said,  "suppose  the  Lady 
Jane-  Grey  should  be  intrusted  to  her 
majesty  ?" 

"  Ah !  then,  indeed — ^but  no !  that  can 
not  be." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  see  what  has  happened. 
My  mischief-making  sister-in  law.  Lady 
Hertford,  has  informed  the  Marchioness 
that  there  has  been  a  trifling  misunder- 
standing between  the  Queen  and  myself." 

"  Not  a  trifling  misunderstsinding,  as  I 
hear — for  I  will  confess  that  a  hint  of  the 
matter  has  been  given  me — ^but  a  violent 
quarrel,  caused  by  her  Highness*s  jealousy 
of  the  Princess.  Ah  !  Sir  Thomas — what 
it  is  to  be  the  handsomest  man  at  court  I 
But  you  have  thrown  away  a  great  chance 
of  a^rgrandisement." 

"  Nonsense !  I  have  thrown  away  no 
chance,  as  you  will  find,  my  dear  Marquis. 
My  amiable  sister  in-law  has  made  the 
most  of  the  quarrel,  which  was  of  her 
own  contrivance,  and  designed  not  to  an- 
noy me,  but  the  Queen,  whose  aflTronts  to 


her  at  the  banquet  Lady  Hertford  aeeb 
to  avenge.  The  disagreement  between 
myself  and  her  majesty  is  of  no  moment 
— a  mere  lovers'  quarrel — and  will  be 
speedily  set  right." 

"  Right  glad  am  I  to  hear  you  say  so, 
Sir  Thomas — right  glad,  for  your  owa 
sake." 

"And  for  yours  as  well,  my  dear  Mar- 
quis. If  I  marry  not  the  Queen,  your 
daughter  marries  not  Uie  King." 

"That  is  coming  to  the  pointy  Sir 
Thomas." 

"  I  never  go  roundabout  when  a  straight 
course  will  serve  my  turn.  And  now, 
Marquis,  am  I  to  have  the  disposal  of  the 
Lady  Jane's  hand  ?" 

"Ah!  marry.  Sir  Thomas,  and  I  shall 
be  greatly  beholden  to  you." 

"  Is  there  aught  more  I  can  do  to  con- 
tent your  lordship  ?" 

"  I  do  not  like  to  trouble  yon  too  mach, 
Sir  Thomas,  but  I  happen  at  this  roomeot 
to  have  occasion  for  a  few  hundred  ponnds 
— say  five  hundred — and  if  you  can,  with- 
out inconvenience,  lend  me  the  amount,  I 
shall  be  infinitely  indebted  to  yon.  Aoj 
security  you  may  require " 

"  No  security  is  needed.  Marquis.  Tonr 
word  will  suffice.  I  am  enchanted  to  be 
able  to  oblige  you — ^not  now,  but  at  all 
times.  What  ho,  Ugo !"  he  cried ;  add- 
ing, as  the  esquire,  who  was  within  ear- 
shot, promptly  answered  Uie  summons: 
"  Here  is  the  key  of  my  coffer.  Connl 
out  five  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  and  let 
that  sum  be  conveyed  to  the  Marquis  of 
Doi-set's  apartments." 

Ugo  took  the  small  gold  key  from  his 
patron,  bowed,  and  retired. 

"  If  I  had  asked  him  for  double  the 
amount  he  would  have  given  it,"  mutter- 
ed Dorset.  "  But  I  will  have  the  rest 
some  other  time.  Tou  are  veryconfident 
in  your  esquire's  honesty,  Sir  Thomas?" 
he  added  aloud. 

"  With  good  reason,  my  lord.  I  hare 
proved  it." 

At  this  moment  a  page  entered,  and 
announced:  "The  Kmg!"  Immedialfr 
ly  afterward  Edward  was  ceremonioQsiy 
ushered  into  the  chamber  by  Fovier. 
The  rest  of  the  young  monarch's  attend- 
ants, among  whom  was  Xit,  remained  in 
the  ante-chamber. 

"Having  finished  my  studies,  gentle 
uncle,"  he  cried,  "  I  am  oome  to  bare  an 
hour's  recreation  with  yon.  Shall  ve 
walk   forth  upon  the  ramparts  r*    Sir 
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Thomas  bowed  assent.  "I  would  have 
had  my  sister  Elizabeth's  compaYiy,  but 
she  IS  out  of  sorts,  and  prayed  to  be  ex- 
cused. Ah !  gentle  uncle,  you  are  to 
blame  there,  x  ou  have  done  something 
to  offend  her.  But  I  must  have  you  friends 
again.  I  can  not  let  two  persons  I  love 
BO  much  remain  at  variance.** 

**  Nay,  your  majesty,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  us." 

**  I  am  sure  there  is,  and  between  the 
Queen,  our  mother,  also — ^but  we  will  set 
It  right.  You  also  shall  bear  us  company 
in  our  walk,  if  you  will,  my  Lord  of  Dor- 
set. How  doth  our  fair  cousin,  the  Lady 
Jane  ?" 

*'  My  daughter  is  well— quite  well,  my 
gracious  liege,"  replied  Dorset.  "Like 
your  majesty,  she  pursues  her  studies 
even  in  the  Tower.  I  left  her  but  now 
reading  the  Pheedo  of  Plato." 

*'  Then  we  will  not  disturb  her,  for  she 
can  not  be  better  employed.  Otherwise, 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  converse 
with  her  during  our  walk." 

"  Nay,  I  am  sure  the  Lady  Jane  would 
prefer  your  majesty's  society  to  that  of  the 
li^reatest  heathen  philosopher  —  even  to 
that  of  the  divine  Plato,"  observed  Sey- 
mour. 

"I  know  not  that,"  replied  Edward, 
smiling.  "Our  cousin  Jane  loves  books 
better  than  society.  Ere  long  you  will 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  your 
daughter's  erudition,  my  Lord  Marquis." 

"  I  will  say  for  the  Lady  Jane  Grey 
what  her  father  could  not  say  for  her," 
interposed  Seymour,  "  that  she  is  pious  as 
wise,  and  gentle  as  pious.  Her  virtues  fit 
her  for  a  throne." 

"  You  speak  enthusiastically,  gentle 
nncle,"  said  Edward.  "  Yet  you  go  not 
beyond  the  truth.  Such  is  my  own  opin- 
ion of  my  cousin.  But  she  must  not  stu- 
dy over-much.  A  little  exercise  will  do 
her  good.  How  say  you,  my  Lord  of 
Dorset?" 

"  I  will  bring  her  to  your  majesty  forth- 
with," replied  the  Marquis.  "  'Twill  de- 
light her  to  obey  you." 

"  You  will  find  us  on  the  northern  ram- 
parts," said  Edward,  as  Dorset,  with  a 
profound  obeisance,  withdrew.  "  You  are 
right,  gentle  uncle,"  he  observed,  as  soon 
as  they  were  alone.  "My  cousin  Jane 
would  adorn  a  throne.  I  would  I  might 
wed  such  another." 

"Why  not  wed  the  .Lady  Jane  herself, 
my  liege  ?"  demanded  Seymour. 


"  My  uncle,  the  Lord  Protector,  de- 
signs to  affiance  me  to  the  young  Queen 
of  Scots." 

"  But  if  your  majesty  prefers  the  Lady 
Jane  ?" 

"I  shall  have  no  choice,"  sighed  Ed- 
ward. 

"  Consult  me  before  you  assent  to  any 
marriage-treaty,  sire,  and  it  shall  come  to 
naught." 

"I  will,"  replied  Edward, with  a  smile, 
as  he  went  forth  with  his  uncle. 

XV. 

or  ZIT^S  ntULOUt  RJOIIT  IOWMS  THB  TOWn-MOAT  OM  pjioour*! 


AccoMPAinED  by  Seymour,  and  follow- 
ed by  Fowler  and  Xit,  with  a  train  of 
pages  and  henchmen,  Edward  ascended 
to  the  outer  ballium  wall  by  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  opposite  the  Broad  Arrow 
Tower,  and  proceeded  slowly  toward  the 
large  circular  bastion,  known  as  the  Brass 
Mount,  situated  on  the  north-eastern  ez- 
tremitv  of  the  ramparts.  Here  he  halted, 
and  tried  to  keep  up  a  conversation  with 
his  uncle,  but  it  was  evident,  from  his 
heedless  manner,  that  his  thoughts  were 
absent.  At  length  Jane  appeared  upon 
the  ramparts  with  her  father,  and  uttering 
an  exclamation  of  delight,  the  young  King 
hurried  off  to  meet  her.  When  within  a 
few  paces  of  his  fair  cousin,  however,  he 
stopped,  as  if  struck  by  the  indecorum  of 
the  proceeding,  his  cheeks  all  a-flame, 
yet  not  burning  a  whit  more  brightly  than 
those  of  the  Lady  Jane,  who  stopped  as 
he  stopped,  and  made  him  a  lowly  obei- 
sance. The  bashfulness  with  which  Ed- 
ward had  been  suddenly  afflicted  continued 
until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
whose  light  laughter  and  playful  remarks 
soon  dissipated  it,  and  he  became  voluble 
enough.  By  his  desire  the  Lady  Jane 
walked  on  with  him,  and  he  at  once  en- 
gaged her  in  discourse,  not  upon  light  and 
trivial  themes,  but  on  grave  subjects  such 
as  he  had  discussed  with  her  in  the  privy- 
garden.  It  was  good  to  see  them  thus 
occupied,  but  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  listened  to  their  talk.  Two  such 
children  have  rarely  come  together.  Two 
beings  more  perfectly  adapted  to  each 

other  could  not  be  found,  and  yet 

But  we  will  not  peer  into  futurity.  The 
Marquis  of  Dorset  and  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour followed  at  a  respectful  distance, 
both  enchanted  at  what  was  taking  place. 
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The  latter  felt  confident  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  ambitions  designs ;  the  former 
regarded  his  daughter  as  already  queen. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed  in  this  way — the 
progress  of  time  being  unnoted  by  the 
young  King  and  his  fair  companion — when 
Edward,  who  had  been  hitherto  almost 
unobservant  of  aught  save  his  coilsin,  re- 
marked that  something  unasual  was  taking 
place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tower- 
moat.  A  large  circle  had  been  formed,  in 
the  midst  of  which  a  mountebank  was  per^ 
forming  some  feats,  which  seemed  from 
the  shouts  and  applause  they  elicited  to 
astonish  and  delight  the  beholders.  What 
the  feats  were,  the  King  could  not  make 
out.  Soon  afterward  the  crowd  began 
to  disperse,  and  the  mountebank  was  seen 
carrying  off  a  wooden  horse,  with  which 
no  doubt  he  had  been  diverting  the  spec- 
tators, 

"  What  tricks  hath  the  fellow  been 
playing  with  that  wooden  horse  ?"  inquir- 
ed the  King  of  Seymour. 

"  Nay,  my  liege,  it  passeth  my  power 
to  satisfy  you,"  answered  Sir  Thomas. 

"An  please  your  majesty,  I  can  ^ive  you 
the  information  you  seek,"  said  Xit,  step- 
ping forward.  "  'Tis  Pacolet,  the  French 
saitinbanco,  and  his  enchanted  steed.  To 
ordinary  observation  the  horse  seems 
made  of  wood ;  but  Pacolet  declares  it  is 
endowed  with  magic  power,  and  will  fly 
with  its  rider  through  the  air.  I  have  ne- 
ver seen  the  feat  done,  so  I  dare  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  statement." 

"  Why,  thou  simple  knave,  'tis  an  old 
tale  thou  ait  reciting,"  observed  the  Lady 
Jane.  "  Pacolet's  enchanted  horse  is  de- 
scribed in  the  French  romance  of  Valen- 
tine and  Orson." 

'•  I  know  not  how  that  may  be,  most 

fracious  lady,  for  I  am  not  well  read  in 
rench  romance,"  replied  Xit,  "  but  yon- 
der fellow  is  Pacolet,  and  that  is  his  horse, 
and  a  wonderful  little  horse  it  is.  Your 
majesty  may  «mile,  but  I  suspect  there  is 
magic  in  it." 

"  If  so,  the  magician  ought  to  be  burn- 
ed," observed  Edward ;  **  but  I  do  not 
think  he  is  a  real  dealer  in  the  black  art." 

"  What  will  you  say,  sire,  when  I  tell 
you  that  this  sorcerer — ^this  Pacolet — af- 
firms that  his  horae  can  carry  me  across 
the  Tower-moat  ?" 

"  When  I  see  it  done,  I  will  own  that 
Pacolet  is  really  the  magician  thou  pro- 
claimest  him,"  replied  the  King,  "  I  am 
half  inclined  to  test  the  truth  of  the  fel- 


low's assertion.  How  say  you,  fair  cou- 
sin ?"  he  added  to  Lady  Jane.  "  Shall  we 
have  this  Pacolet  here,  and  make  him  ex- 
hibit the  wondrous  powers  of  his  steed  V* 

^^  'Twotild  be  a  curious  sight,  no  doubt, 
if  the  man  himself  were  not  put  in  jeopar- 
dy," she  replied. 

"  Nay,  if  the  horse  be  brought,  I  crave 
your  majesty's  permission  to  ride  him,'* 
said  Xit.  '^  I  have  an  extraordinary  de- 
sire to  perform  the  feat." 

'^  But  thou  mayest  break  thy  neck,  and 
I  have  no  desire  to  lose  thee." 

"Your  majesty  is  most  gracious,  but 
the  risk  is  nothing  compared  with  the 
honor  to  be  acquired. 

"  Let  the  knave  have  his  way,  good  my 
liege,"  observed  Sir  Thomas  Seymour. 
"  No  harm  shall  befall  him.  To-raon*ow 
afternoon,  at  this  hour,  I  will  have  Pacolet 
and  his  steed  brought  hither,  and  if  it 
shall  please  your  majesty  to  attend,  I  will 
promise  you  good  sport." 

"We  will  not  fetil  you,  gentle  uncle; 
and  we  hope  our  fair  cousin  will  conde- 
scend to  be  present  likewise." 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  Lady  Jano 
did  not  refuse  her  assent,  and  after  an- 
other short  turn  upon  the  ramparts,  the 
King  and  those  with  him  returned  to  the 
palace. 

On  the  following  afternoon  Edward, 
who  had  been  looking  forward  with  some 
eagerness  to  the  divei*sion  promised  him 
by  his  uncle,  again  appearea  on  the  ram- 
parts, but  with  a  mucn  more  numerous  re- 
tinue than  on  the  previous  occasion.  In 
addition  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  and  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  the  royal  party  now 
comprised  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, Sir  John  Gage,  and  Sir  John 
Markham.  Amongst  the  ladies,  besides 
the  Marchioness  of  Dorset  and  her  daugh- 
ter, the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  were  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  and  the  Queen-dowager. 
The  two  latter  were  bidden  to  the  exhi- 
bition by  the  amiable  young  monarch  with 
the  express  design  of  composing  the  dif- 
ferences which  ne  saw  still  existed  be- 
tween them  and  his  uncle.  But  he  £uled 
in  effecting  a  recondliation.  Both  his 
sister  and  the  Queen  remained  immovable- 
Elizabeth  treated  Sir  Thomas  with  the  nt- 
most  disdain,  and  would  not  vouchsafe 
him  either  a  word  or  a  look.  Though  not 
so  scornful  in  manner  as  the  Prinoe:^ 
Catherine  was  equally  cold  and  reserve<l 
and  haughtily  repelled  her  faithless  stilt* 
or's  advances.     Unable  to  comprelicin' 
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tbe  caase  of  the  qaarrel,  Ednrard  was,  ne- 
vertheless, much  distressed  by  it,  and  ex- 
pressed his  regrets  to  his  uncle,  who 
shrugged  his  shoulders  carelessly,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  that  gave  him  very  little 
conceiTi.  Secretly,  however,  Sir  Thomas 
had  used  every  endeavor  to  reestablish  him- 
self in  the  Queen^s  good  graces.  He  had 
besought  a  private  interview,  but  the  re- 
quest was  refused.  He  had  written  to 
her  more  than  one  moving  epistle,  full  of 
regrets,  despair,  prayers,  protestations, 
and  promises.  These  missives  were  con- 
veyed by  the  trusty  hand  of  his  esquire, 
but  no  response  came  back.  Still  Sir 
Thomas,  though  rebuffed,  was  not  discou- 
i"aged.  The  storm  would  soon  blow  over, 
he  thought.  After  the  sharpest  frost 
must  come  a  thaw.  The  storm,  however, 
was  of  some  duration,  and  the  frost  lasted 
longer  than  he  anticipated. 

Whatever  might  be  passing  within,  Sir 
Thomas  took  care  not  to  let  his  appear- 
ance or  manner  be  affected  by  it»  Gay 
and  full  of  spirit  as  ever,  he  seemed  only 
anxious  about  his  royal  nephew's  amuse- 
ment. Seymour's  chief  aim,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  bring  Edward  and  the  Lady 
Jane  together,  and  if  he  failed  in  all  else, 
in  this  he  entirely  succeeded.  During  the 
whole  time  he  remained  on  the  ramparts, 
Edward  kept  his  fair  cousin  near  him, 
and  seemed  completely  engrossed  b^  her, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Dorset,  who  could  not  sufficiently  ex- 
press her  gratitude  to  the  contriver  of 
the  meeting. 

But  it  is  time  to  asceitain  what  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  Xit's  aerial 
expedition.  The  Brass  Mount  had  been 
selected  as  the  starting-point  of  the  magic 
steed.  The  summit  of  this  bastion,  the 
largest,  the  loftiest,  and  the  strongest  of 
the  Tower  fortifications,  was  capable  of 
accommodating  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons, but  only  the  royal  party  and  those 
engaged  in  the  exhibition  were  admitted 
upon  it.  The  Brass  Mount  was  defended 
by  high  embattled  walls,  on  the  inner  side 
of  which  was  a  platform,  whereon  some 
of  the  heaviest  guns  in  the  fortress  were 
placed,  with  their  muzzles  protruding 
through  the  crenulated  walls.  One  of 
these  guns  had  been  dismounted,  and  its 
carriage  appropriated  to  the  Enchanted 
Horse,  which  was  now  set  upon  it,  with 
its  head  toward  the  opening  in  the  para- 
pet, as  if  ready  for  flight. 

A  strange-looking  steed  it  was!   ugly 
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as  a  hobgoblin — ^large  enough  undoubted- 
ly for  a  rider  of  Xit's  proportions,  yet 
not  equal  in  size  to  a  full-grown  Shetland 
pony.  It  had  a  singularly  weird  and 
wicked-looking  head,  befitting  an  animal 
possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  horns 
as  well  as  ears,  and  immense  eyes,  which 
it  could  open  and  shut,  and  turn  in  any 
direction.  Only  the  head,  neck,  and  tail 
were  visible,  the  body  of  the  horse  being 
covered  with  red  and  yellow  striped  trap- 
pings that  reached  to  the  ground.  On 
its  head  was  a  shaffron  of  blood-red 
plumes.  It  was  furnished  with  a  bridle 
having  very  broad  reins,  and  a  saddle 
with  a  very  high  peak  and  crupper ;  but 
in  lieu  of  stirrups,  a  funnel-topped  boot 
dangled  on  either  side.  Such  was  Paco- 
let's  horse. 

The  enchanter  himself  was  a  swarthy- 
complexioned  man,  with  quick  black  eyes, 
and  gipsy  features,  and  probably  belonged 
to  the  wandering  tribe.  Habited  in  a 
tight-fitting  dress  of  tawny  silk,  and  weal- 
ing a  brass  girdle  inscribed  with  mystic 
characters,  and  a  tall  pointed  cap  covered 
with  similar  figures,  he  carried  a  white 
rod,  with  a  small  gilt  apple  on  the  top. 

On  either  side  of  the  magic  steed,  with 
their  huge  partisans  in  hand,  stood  Gog 
and  Magog.  The  laughter  playing  about 
their  broad  features  showed  they  were  in 
high  good  humor,  and  expectant  of  enter- 
tainment. The  dwarfish  nero  of  the  day 
had  not  yet  made  his  appearance,  he  being 
in  the  King's  train. 

While  the  royal  party  were  taking  up 
a  position  on  the  platform  contiguous  to 
the  magic  steed,  the  fantastic  appearance 
of  which  caused  much  merriment.  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour  went  up  to  Pacolet,  and 
after  a  few. words  with  him,  clapped  his 
hands  to  intimate  that  all  was  ready.  At 
this  signal  the  diminutive  figure  of  Xit 
instantly  detached  itself  from  the  group 
of  laughing  pages  and  henchmen.  March- 
ing with  a  very  consequential  step,  and 
bowing  ceremoniously  to  the  King  as 
he  passed,  the  dwarf  was  met  half-way 
by  Pacolet,  who,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
lifted  him  on  to  the  platform. 

"  My  steed  is  ready,  if  you  are,  good 
master  Xit,"  said  the  courteous  enchan- 
ter. "  Will  it  please  you  to  mount  him  at 
once  ?" 

"  Not  so  fast,  worthy  Pacolet,"  rejoined 
Xit,  conscious  that  all  eyes  were  upon 
him,  and  anxious  to  display  himself. 
"  Give  me  a  moment  to  examine  thy  horse. 
82 
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By  my  trotb !  he  hath  a  vicious  looking 
head." 

"You  will  find  him  tractable  enough 
Avhen  you  are  on  his  back,"  observed 
Pacolet,  displaying  two  ranges  of  very 
white  teeth. 

"May  be  so;  yet  I  like  not  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eye.  It  hath  malice  and 
devilry  in  it,  as  if  he  would  rejoice  to 
throw  me.  Saints  protect  us !  the  beast 
seemed  to  wink  at  me." 

"Not  unlikely,"  replied  Pacolet,  who 
had  placed  one  hand  on  the  horse's  head ; 
"  he  has  a  habit  of  winking  when  he  is 
pleased." 

"  Is  that  a  sign  of  his  satisfaction  ?" 
observed  Xit.  "I  should  have  judged 
the  contrary.  How  is  the  creature  desig- 
nated ?" 

"  He  is  called  Dssdalus — at  your  service, 
good  master  Xit." 

"Daedalus!"  exclaimed  Xit,  startled. 
"  Pray  heaven  he  prove  me  not  an  Icarus. 
I  like  not  the  name.  *Tis  of  ill  omen." 
'  "  'Tis  a  name  like  any  other,"  observed 
Pacolet,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "So 
ho !  Daedalus — so  ho,  sir !  You  see  he 
U  eager  for  flight.'' 

"  If  thou  art  afraid  to  mount,  say  so  at 
once,  and  retire,"  cried  Qog,  gruffly. 
"His  majesty  will  be  wearied  with  this 
trifling." 

"I  afraid?"  exclaimed  Xit,  indignant- 
ly. "  When  didst  ever  know  me  shrink 
from  danger,  base  giant  ?  One  more  ques- 
tion, worthy  Pacolet,  and  I  have  done. 
What  mean  those  boots  ?" 

"  They  are  designed  to  encase  thy  legs, 
and  keep  thee  in  thy  seat,"  rejoined  the 
enchanter. 

"  But  I  can  maintain  my  sea^  without 
them,"  returned  Xit,  with  a  displeased 
look. 

"  A  truce  to  this !  Off  with  thee  with- 
out more  ado !  "  cried  Magog.  And  seiz- 
ing the  dwarf,  he  clapped  himin  the  saddle, 
while  Pacolet,  without  a  moment's  loss  of 
time,  thrust  his  legs  into  the  boots.  Xit 
was  disposed  to  be  rebellious  during  the 
latter  proceeding,  but  his  strength  availed 
him  little,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield 
with  the  best  grace  he  could.  At  last, 
Pacolet  left  him,  and  went  to  the  rear  of 
the  horse. 

On  this  Xit  took  his  cap,  and  waving 
an  adieu  to  the  royal  party,  all  of  whom 
looked  much  diverted  with  tlie  scene, 
kicked  bis  boots  against  the  horse's  sides, 


and  shouted :  "  Away  with  thee,  DsBdalns! 
away !" 

But  though  he  continued  the  applica- 
tion with  increased  vigor,  the  horse  would 
not  stir,  but  emitted  an  angry  snorting 
sound. 

"  Pest  take  him !"  cried  the  dwarf. 
"  He  won't  move." 

"  Methought  thou  hadst  been  aware  of 
the  secret,"  rejoined  Pacolet.  "  Turn  the 
pin  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  he  will  move 
quickly  enough." 

Xit  followed  the  enchanter's  instrac* 
tions,  and  Daedalus  immediately  began  to 
glide  through  the  opening  in  the  parapet, 
not  so  quickly  though  but  that  his  ad- 
venturous little  rider  was  again  enabled 
to  wave  his  cap  to  the  King.  In  another 
moment  the  dwarf  had  disappeared,  and 
a  hurried  movement  was  made  to  the  edge 
of  the  battlements  to  see  what  had  become 
of  him. 

It  was  then  perceptible  to  those  nearest 
to  the  point  of  departure  how  the  flight 
was  to  be  accomplished.  Two  long  pieces 
of  wire,  sufficiently  strong  to  sustiin  the 
weight  required,  but  nearly  invisible  at  a 
short  distance,  were  drawn  across  the 
moat  from  the  bastion  to  the  opposite 
bank,  and  along  these  wires  the  enchanted 
hoi'se  slipped,  being  guided  in  its  descent 
by  a  cord  fixed  to  its  crupper — which  cord 
was  held  by  Pacolet.  A  large  crowd  was 
collected  on  the  banks  of  the  moat ;  but 
the  spot  where  the  wires  were  fastened 
down,  and  where  it  was  expected  the 
dwarf  would  descend,  was  kept  clear  hy 
Og  and  half  a  dozen  tall  yeomen  of  the 
guard. 

No  sooner  did  Xit,  mounted  on  the 
wooden  horse,  issue  from  the  battlcnienUi, 
than  a  loud  shout  was  raised  by  the  be- 
holders, to  which  the  delighted  dwarf  re- 
sponded by  waving  his  hat  to  them,  aad 
he  then  commenced  his  downward  coar^ 
in  the  most  triumphant  manner.  His  ex- 
ultation increased  as  he  advanced ;  but  it 
cost  him  dear.  While  replying  to  the 
cheers  with  which  he  was  greeted,  he 
leaned  too  much  toward  the  left,  and  the 
horse  immediately  turned  over,  leaving 
his  rider  hanging  head  downward  over 
the  moat. 

The  shouts  of  laughter  were  instantly 
changed  to  cries  of  affright,  but  no  .•issisl^ 
ance  could  be  rendered  the  nnfortanate 
dwai-f,  for  Pacolet  vainly  tried  to  pull  him 
up  again.    The  spectators,  however,  were 
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not  kept  long  in  suspense.  Xil's  struggles 
soon  disengaged  his  legs  from  the  boots, 
and  he  dropped  headlong  into  the  moat, 
and  disappeared  beneath  the  tide. 

But  rescue  was  at  hand.  With  the 
utmost  promptitude  Og  dashed  into  the 
fosse,  and  waded  out  to  the  spot  where 
Xit  had  sunk,  which  was  about  the  middle 


of  the  moat.  Though  the  water  quickly 
reached  up  to  his  shoulders,  the  giant  went 
on  until  the  head  of  the  manikin  suddenly 
popped  up  beside  him.  With  a  shout  of 
satisfaction  Og  then  seized  him,  held  him 
alofb  like  a  dripping  water-rat,  and  bore 
him  safely  ashore  amid  the  laughter  and 
acclamations  of  the  beholders. 


*  m*     «  ^  ■ 


from    Fraser*B    Hagailne. 


CONCERNING   FUTURE   YEARS. 


Does  it  ever  come  across  you,  my 
fnend,  with  something  of  a  start,  that 
things  can  not  always  go  on  in  your  lot 
as  they  are  going  now  ?  Does  not  a  sud- 
den thought  sometimes  flash  upon  you,  a 
hasty,  vivid  glimpse,  of  what  you  will  be 
long  hereafter,  if  you  are  spared  in  this 
world?  Our  common  way  is  too  much 
to  think  that  things  will  always  go  on  as 
they  are  going.  Not  that  we  clearly 
think  so,  not  that  we  ever  put  that  opin- 
ion in  a  definite  shape,  and  avow  to  our- 
selves that  we  hold  it :  but  we  live  very 
much  under  that  vague,  general  impres- 
sion. We  can  hardly  help  it.  When  a 
man  of  middle  age  inherits  a  pretty  coun- 
try-seat, and  makes  up  his  mind  that  he 
can  not  yet  afford  to  give  up  his  profes- 
sion and  go  to  live  at  it,  but  concludes 
that  in  six  or  eight  years  he  will  be  able 
with  justice  to  his  children  to  do  so,  do 
you  think  he  brings  plainly  before  him 
the  changes  which  must  be  wrought  on 
himself  and  those  around  him  by  these 
years  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  the  greatest 
change  of  all,  which  may  come  to  any  of 
us  so  very  soon :  I  do  not  think  of  what 
may  be  done  by  unlooked-for  accident :  I 
think  merely  of  what  must  be  done  by 
the  passing  on  of  time.  I  think  of  possi- 
ble changes  in  taste  and  feeling,  of  possi- 
ble loss  of  liking  for  that  mode  of  life. 
I  think  of  lungs  that  will  play  less  freely, 
and  of  limbs  that  will  suggest  shortened 
walks,  and  dissuade  from  climbing  hills. 
I  think  of  how  the  children  will  have  out- 
grown daisy-chains,  or  even  got  beyond 


the  season  of  climbing  trees.  The  mid- 
dle-aged man  enjoys  the  prospect  of  the 
time  when  he  shall  go  to  his  country- 
house;  and  the  vague,  undefined  belief 
surrounds  him,  like  an  atmosphere,  that 
he  and  his  children,  his  views  and  likings, 
will  bo  then  just  such  as  they  are  now. 
He  can  not  bring  it  home  to  him  at  how 
many  points  change  will  be  cutting  into 
him,  and  hedging  him  in,  and  paring  him 
down.  And  we  all  live  veiy  much  under 
that  vague  impression.  Yet  it  is  in  many 
ways  good  for  us  to  feel  that  we  are  going 
on — passing  from  the  things  which  sur- 
round us — ^advancing  into  the  undefined 
future,  into  the  unknown  land.  And  I 
think  that  sometimes  we  all  have  vivid 
flashes  of  such  a  conviction.  I  dare  say, 
my  friend,  you  have  seen  an  old  man, 
frail,  soured,  and  shabby,  and  yon  have 
thought  with  a  start,  JPerhaps  there  is 
Myself  of  Future  Years. 

We  human  beings  can  stand  a  gi-eat 
deal.  Tliere  is  great  margin  allowed  by 
our  constitution,  physical  and  moral.  I 
suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  may 
daily  for  years  eat  what  is  unwholesome, 
breathe  air  which  i^  bad,  or  go  through  a 
round  of  life  which  is  not  the  best  or  the 
right  one  for  either  body  or  mind,  and 
yet  be  little  the  worse.  And  so  men  pass 
through  great  trials  and  through  long 
years,  and  yet  are  not  altered  so  very 
much.  The  other  day,  walking  along  the 
street,  I  saw  a  man  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  ten  years.  I  knew  that  since  I  saw 
him  last  he  had  gone  through  very  heavy 
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troubles,  and  that  these  had  set  very 
heavily  upon  him.  I  remembered  how 
he  had  lost  that  friend  who  was  the  dear- 
est to  him  of  all  human  beings,  and  I 
knew  how  broken-down  he  had  been  for 
many  months  after  that  great  sorrow 
came.  Yet  there  he  was  walking  along, 
an  unnoticed  unit,  just  like  any  one  else ; 
and  he  was  looking  wonderfully  well.  No 
doubt  he  seemed  pale,  worn,  and  anxious : 
but  ho  was  very  well  and  carefully  dress- 
ed ;  he  was  walking  with  a  brisk,  active 
step ;  and  I  dare  say  in  feeling  pretty  well 
reconciled  to  being  what  he  is,  and  to  the 
circumstances  amid  which  he  is  living. 
Still,  one  felt  that  somehow  a  tremendous 
change  had  passed  over  him.  I  felt  sorry 
for  him,  and  all  the  more  that  he  did  not 
seem  to  feel  soriy  for  himself  It  made 
me  sad  to  think  that  some  day  I  should 
be  like  him  ;  that  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of 
my  juniors  I  look  like  him  already,  care- 
worn and  ageing.  I  dare  say  in  his  feel- 
ing there  was  no  such  sense  of  falling  oflT. 
Perhaps  he  was  tolerably  content.  He 
was  walking  so  fast,  and  looking  so  sharp, 
that  I  am  sure  he  had  no  desponding  feel- 
ing at  the  time.  Despondency  goes  with 
slow  movements  and  with  vague  looks. 
The  sense  of  having  materially  fallen  off 
is  destructive  to  the  eagle-eye.  Yes,  he 
was  tolerably  content.  >Ve  can  go  down- 
hill cheerfully,  save  at  the  points  where  it 
is  sharply  brought  home  to  us  that  we  are 
going  down-hill.  Lately,  I  sat  at  dinner  op- 
posite an  old  lady  who  had  the  remains  of 
striking  beauty.  I  remember  how  much 
she  interested  me.  Her  hair  was  false, 
her  teeth  were  false,  her  complexion  was 
shriveled,  her  form  had  lost  the  round 
symmetry  of  earlier  years,  and  was  .angu- 
lar and  stiff;  yet  how  cheerful  arid  lively 
she  was.  She  had  gone  far  down-hill 
physically;  but  either  she  did  not  feel  her. 
decadence,  or  she  had  grown  quite  recon- 
ciled to  it.  Her  daughter,  a  blooming 
matron,  was  there,  happy,  wealthy,  good ; 
yet  not  apparently  a  whit  more  reconciled 
to  life  than  the  aged  grandame.  It  was 
pleasing,  and  yet  it  was  sad,  to  see  how 
well  we  can  make  up  our  mind  to  what  is 
inevitable.  And  such  a  sight  brings  up 
^  to  one  a  glimpse  of  Future  Years.  The 
cloud  seems  to  part  before  one,  and 
through  the  rift  you  discern  your  earthly 
track  far  away,  and  a  jaded  pilgrim  plod- 
ding along  it  with  weary  step;  and  though 
the  pilgrim  does  not  look  like  you,  yet 
you  Know  the  pilgrim  is  yourself. 


This  can  not  always  go  on.  Tovhatis 
it  all  tending  ?  I  am  not  thinking  now 
of  an  out-look  so  grave  that  this  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  it.  But  I  am  think- 
ing how  every  thing  is  going  on.  In  thi^ 
world  there  is  no  standing  still.  And 
every  thing  that  belongs  entirely  to  thh 
world,  its  interests  and  occupations^  is 
going  on  toward  a  conclusion.  It  will 
all  come  to  an  end.  It  can  not  go  on  for- 
ever. I  can  not  always  be  writing  ser- 
mons as  I  do  now,  and  going  on  in  this 
regular  course  of  life.  I  can  not  always 
be  writing  essays  for  Fraser,  The  day 
will  come  when  I  shall  have  no  more  to 
say,  or  when  the  readers  of  the  Magazine 
will  no  longer  have  patience  to  listen  to 
me  in  that  kind  fashion  in  which  tliey 
have  listened  so  long.  I  foresee  it  plainly 
this  evening — the  time  when  the  reader 
shall  open  the  familiar  cover,  and  glance 
at  the  table  of  contents,  and  exclaim  in- 
dignantly :  "  Here  is  that  tiresome  person 
again  with  the  four  initials :  why  will  be 
not  cease  to  weary  us  ?"  I  write  in  sober 
sadness,  my  friend :  I  do  not  intend  any 
jest.  If  you  do  not  know  that  what  1 
have  written  is  certainly  true,  you  have 
not  lived  very  long.  You  have  not  learn- 
ed the  sorrowful  lesson,  that  all  worldly 
occupations  and  interests  arc  wearing  to 
their  close.  You  can  not  keep  up  the  old 
thing,  however  much  you  may  wish  to  do 
so.  You  know  how  vain  anniversaries 
for  the  most  part  are.  You  meet  with 
certain  old  friends,  to  try  to  revive  the 
old  days ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  old  time 
will  not  come  over  you.  It  is  not  a  spirit 
that  can  be  raised  at  w^ill.  It  can  not  go 
on  forever,  that  walking  down  to  church 
on  Sundays,  and  ascending  those  pnlplt 
steps ;  it  will  change  to  feeling,  though  I 
humbly  trust  it  may  be  long  before  it  shall 
change  in  fact.  Don't  you  all  sometimes 
feel  something  like  that?  Don't  you 
sometimes  Iook  about  you  and  say  to 
yourself,  That  furniture  will  wear  out : 
those  window-curtains  arc  getting  sadly 
faded;  they  will  not  last  a  life -time? 
Those  carpets  must  be  replaced  someday ; 
and  the  old  patterns  which  looked  at  you 
with  a  kindly,  familiar  expression,  through 
these  long  years,  must  be  among^  the  old 
familiar  faces  that  are  gone.  These  are 
little  things,  indeed,  but  they  are  among 
the  vague  recollections  that  beudldcr  our 
memory ;  they  are  among  the  thing:'* 
which  come  up  in  the  strange,  confuscJ 
remembrance  of  the  dying  man  in  the  f«i 
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days  of  life.  There  is  an  old  fir-tree,  a 
twisted,  strange  *  looking  fir-tree,  which 
will  be  among  my  last  recollections,  I 
know,  as  it  was  among  my  first.  It  was 
always  before  my  eyes  when  I  was  three, 
four,  five  years  old  :  I  see  the  pyramidal 
top,  rising  over  a  mass  of  shrubbery ;  I 
see  it  always  against  a  sunset-sky ;  always 
in  the  subdued  twilight  in  which  we 
S3em  to  see  things  in  distant  years.  These 
old  friends  will  die,  you  think ;  who  will 
take  their  place?  Yon  will  be  an  old 
gentleman,  a  frail  old  gentleman,  wondered 
at  by  younger  men,  and  telling  them  long 
stories  about  the  days  when  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  a  young  woman,  like  those  which 
weary  you  now  about  George  the  Third. 
It  will  not  be  the  same  world  then.  Your 
children  will  not  be  always  children.  En- 
joy their  fresh  youth  while  it  lasts,  for  it 
will  not  last  long.  Do  not  skim  over  the 
present  too  fast,  through  a  constant  habit 
of  onward-looking.  Many  men  of  an  anx- 
ious turn  are  so  eagerly  concerned  in  pro- 
viding for  the  future,  that  they  hardly  re- 
mark the  blessings  of  the  present.  Yet 
it  is  only  because  the  future  will  some 
day  be  present,  that  it  deserves  any 
thought  at  all.  And  many  men,  instead 
of  heartily  enjoying  present  blessings 
while  they  are  present,  train  themselves 
to  a  habit  of  regarding  these  things  as 
merely  the  foundation  on  which  thev  are 
to  build  some  vague  fabric  of  they  know 
not  what.  I  have  known  a  clergyman, 
who  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  in  whose 
church  the  music  was  very  fine,  who 
seemed  incapable  of  enjoying  its  solemn 
beauty  as  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed  while  pass- 
ing, but  who  persisted  in  regarding  each 
beautiful  strain  merely  as  a  promising  in* 
dication  of  what  his  choir  would  come  at 
some  future  time  to  be.  It  is  a  very  bad 
habit,  and  one  which  grows  unless  repress- 
ed. You,  my  reader,  when  you  see  your 
children  racing  on  the  green,  train  your- 
self to  regard  all  that  as  a  happy  end  in 
itself.  Do  not  grow  to  think  merely  that 
those  sturdy  young  limbs  promise  to  be 
stout  and  serviceable  when  they  are  those 
of  a  p^rown-up  man ;  and  rejoice  in  the 
smooth  little  xorehead  with  its  curly  hair, 
without  any  forethought  of  how  it  is  to 
look  some  day  when  overshadowed  (as  it 
is  sure  to  be)  by  the  great  wig  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Good  advice :  let  us 
all  try  to  take  it.  Let  all  happy  things  be 
enjoyed  as  ends,  as  well  as  regarded  as 
means.    Yet  it  is  in  the  make  of  our  nar 


ture  to  be  ever  onward-looking ;  and  we 
can  not  help  it.  When  you  get  the  first 
number  tor  the  year  of  the  magazine 
which  you  take  in,  you  instinctively  think 
of  it  as  the  first  portion  of  a  new  volume ; 
and  you  are  conscious  of  a  certain  though 
slight  restlessness  in  the  thought  of  a 
thing  incomplete,  and  of  a  wish  that  yon 
had  the  volume  completed.  And  some- 
times, thus  looking  onward  into  the  fu- 
ture, you  worry  yourself  with  little 
thoughts  and  cares.  There  is  that  old 
dog  :  you  have  had  him  for  many  years ; 
he  IS  growing  stiff  and  frail ;  what  are  yon 
to  do  when  he  dies  ?  When  he  is  gone, 
the  new  dog  you  get  will  never  be  like 
him  ;  he  may  be,  indeed,  a  far  handsomer 
and  more  amiable  animal,  but  he  will  not 
be  your  old  companion ;  he  will  not  bo 
surrounded  with  all  those  old  associations, 
not  merely  with  your  own  by-past  life, 
but  with  the  lives,  the  faces,  and  the 
voices  of  those  who  have  left  you,  which 
invest  with  a  certain  sacredness  even  that 
humble  but  faithful  friend.  He  will  not 
have  been  the  companion  of  your  youth- 
ful walks,  when  you  went  at  a  pace  which 
now  you  can  not  attain.  He  will  just  be 
a  common  dog ;  and  who  that  has  reached 
your  years  cares  for  that?  The  other 
indeed  was  a  dog  too,  but  that  was  mere- 
ly the  substratum  on  which  was  accumu- 
lated a  host  of  recollections :  it  is  Auld 
Lang  Syne  that  walks  into  your  study 
when  your  shaggy  friend  of  ten  summers 
come  stiffly  in,  and  after  many  querulous 
turnings  lays  himself  down  on  the  rug 
before  the  fire.  Do  you  not  feel  the  like 
when  you  look  at  many  little  matters,  and 
then  look  into  the  Future  Years  ?  That 
harness — how  will  you  replace  it?  It 
will  be  a  pang  to  throw  it  by,  and  it  will  be 
a  considerable  expense  too  to  get  a  new 
suit.  Then  you  think  how  long  harness 
may  continue  to  be  serviceable.  I  once 
saw,  on  a  pair  of  horses  drawing  a  stage- 
coach among  the  hills,  a  set  of  harness 
which  was  thirty-five  yeai*s  old.  It  had 
been  very  costly  and  grand  when  new  ;  it 
had  belonged  for  some  of  its  earliest  years 
to  a  certain  wealthy  nobleman.  The  no- 
bleman had  been  for  many  years  in  his 
grave,  but  there  was  his  harness  still.  It 
was  tremendously  patched,  and  the  blink- 
ers were  of  extraordinary  aspect ;  but  it 
was  quite  serviceable.  There  is  comfoit 
for  you,  i^oor  country  parsons.  How 
thoroughly  I  understand  your  feeling 
about  such  little  things.     I  know  how  you 
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Bometimes  look  at  your  phaeton  or  your 
dog-cart ;  and  even  while  the  morocco  is 
fresh,  and  the  wheels  still  are  running 
with  their  first  tu'es,  how  you  think  you 
see  it  afler  it  has  gi'own  shabby  and  old- 
fashioned.  Yes,  you  remember,  not  with- 
out a  dull  kind  of  pang,  that  it  is  wearing 
out.  You  have  a  neighbor,  perhaps,  a 
i'ew  miles  off,  whose  conveyance,  through 
the  wear  of  many  years,  has  become  re- 
markably seedy ;  and  every  time  you  meet 
it  you  think  that  there  you  see  your  own, 
as  it  will  some  day  be.  Every  dog  has 
his  day :  but  the  day  of  the  rational  dog 
is  overclouded  in  a  fashion  unknown  to 
his  inferior  fellow-creature ;  it  is  over- 
clouded by  the  anticipation  of  the  coming 
day  which  will  not  be  his.  You  remem- 
ber how  that  great  though  morbid  man, 
John  Foster,  could  not  heartily  enjoy  the 
summer  weather,  for  thinking  how  every 
sunny  day  that  shone  upon  him  was  a 
downward  step  toward  the  winter  gloom. 
Each  indication  that  the  season  was  pro- 
gressing, even  though  progressing  as  yet 
only  to  greater  beauty,  filled  him  with 
great  grief.  '*  I  have  seen  a  fearful  sight 
to-day ,"  he  would  say,  "I  have  seen  a 
buttercup."  And  we  know,  of  course, 
that  in  his  case  there  was  nothing  like  af- 
fectation ;  it  was  only  that,  unhappily  for 
himself,  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  so  on- 
ward-looking, that  he  saw  only  a  premo- 
nition of  the  snows  of  December  in  the 
roses  of  June.  It  would  be  a  blessing  if 
we  could  quite  discard  the  tendency. 
And  while  your  trap  runs  smoothly  and 
noiselessly,  while  the  leather  is  fresh  and 
the  paint  unscratched,  do  not  worry  your- 
self with  visions  of  the  day  when  it  will 
rattle  and  creak,  and  when  you  will  make 
it  wait  for  you  at  the  corner  of  back- 
streets  when  you  drive  into  town.  Do 
not  vex  yourself  by  fancying  that  you 
will  never  have  heart  to  send  off  the  old 
carriage,  nor  by  wondering  where  you 
will  find  the  money  to  buy  a  new  one. 

Have  you  ever  read  the  Zife  of  Man- 
sie  Wauch^  Tailor  in  JDcUkeithy  by  that 
pleasing  poet  and  most  amiable  man,  the 
late  David  Macbeth  Moir  ?  I  have  been 
looking  into  it  lately  ;  and  I  have  regret- 
ted much  that  the  Lowland  Scotch  dialect 
is  so  imperfectly  understood  in  England, 
and  that  even  where  so  far  understood  its 
raciness  is  so  little  felt ;  for  great  as  is  the 
popularity  of  that  work,  it  is  much  less 
known  than  it  deserves  to  be.  Only  a 
Scotchman  can  thoroughly  appreciate  it. 


It  is  curious,  and  yet  it  is  not  cuiion8,  to 
find  the  pathos  and  the  polish  of  one  of  the 
most  touching  and  elegant  of  poets  in  the 
man  who  has  with  such  irresistible  humor, 
sometimes  approaching  to  the  farcioal,  de- 
lineated hnmble  Scotch  life.  One  passngc 
in  the  book  always  struck  me  very  much. 
We  have  in  it  the  poet  as  well  as  the  hu- 
morist ;  and  it  is  a  perfect  example  of 
what  I  have  been  tiying  to  describe  in 
the  pages  which  you  have  read.  I  mean 
the  passage  in  which  Mansie  tells  us  of  a 
sudden  glimpse  which,  in  circumstances 
of  mortal  terror,  he  once  had  of  the  fa- 
ture.  On  a  certain  "  awful  night "  the 
tailor  was  awakened  by  cries  of  alanu, 
and,  looking  out,  he  saw  the  next  house 
to  his  own  was  on  fire  from  cellar  to  gar- 
ret. The  earnings  of  poor  Mansie^s  whole 
life  were  laid  out  on  his  stock  in  trade 
and  his  furniture,  and  it  appeared  likely 
that  these  would  be  at  once  destroyed. 

'*  Then  (says  he)  the  darkness  of  the  Utter 
days  came  oyer  my  spirit  like  a  vision  before  tbe 
prophet  Isaiah ;  and  I  could  see  nothing  in  tbe 
years  to  come  but  beggary  and  stanration—mj- 
self  a  fallen-hack  old  man,  with  an  out-at-the- 
elhows  coat,  a  greasy  hat,  and  a  bald  brow, 
hirpling  over  a  staff,  requecshting  an  awmoiis : 
Nanse  a  broken-hearted  beggar-wife,  torn  down 
to  tatters,  and  weeping  like  Rachel  whea  she 
thought  on  better  days ;  and  poor  wee  Bei;jie 
going  from  door  to  door  with  a  meal-pock  on 
his  back." 

Ah !  there  is  exquisite  pathos  there  n? 
well  as  humor ;  but  the  thing  for  which 
I  have  quoted  that  sentence  is  its  start- 
ling truthfulness.  You  have  all  done 
^hat  Mansie  Wauch  did,  I  know.  Every 
one  has  his  own  way  of  doing  it,  and  it  is 
his  own  especial  picture  which  each  sees; 
but  there  has  appeared  to  us,  as  to 
Mansie,  (I  must  recur  to  my  old  figure,) 
as  it  were  a  sudden  rift  in  the  clouds  that 
conceal  the  future,  and  we  have  seen  the 
way,  far  ahead — the  dusty  way — and  au 
aged  pilgrim  pacing  slowly  along  it ;  and 
in  that  aged  figure  we  have  each  recog- 
nized our  own  young  self.  How  often 
have  I  sat  down  on  the  mossy  wall  that 
surrounded  my  churohyard,  when  I  had 
more  time  for  reverie  than  I  have  now- 
sat  upon  the  mossy  wall,  under  a  greai 
oak,  whose  branches  came  low  down  aa^ 
projected  fiir  out  —  and  looked  at  the 
rough  gnarled  bark,  and  at  the  pa^ssin? 
river,  and  at  the  belfry  of  the  little 
I  church,  and  there  and  then  thought  ot 
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Mansie  Wauch  and  of  his  vision  of  Future 
Years  !  How  often  in  these  hours,  or  in 
long  solitary  walks  and  rides  among  the 
hills,  have  I  had  visions  clear  as  that  of 
Mansie  Wauch,  of  how  I  should  grow 
old  in  my  country  parish  !  Do  not  think 
that  I  wish  or  intend  to  be  egotistical, 
my  friendly  reader.  I  describe  these 
feelings  and  fancies  because  I  think  this 
is  the  likeliest  way  in  which  to  reach  and 
describe  your  own.  There  was  a  rapid 
little  stream  that  flowed,  in  a  very  lonely 
place,  between  the  highway  and  a  cottage 
to  which  I  often  went  to  see  a  poor  old 
woman ;  and  when  I  came  out  of  the  cot- 
age,  having  made  sure  that  no  one  saw 
me,  I  always  took  a  great  leap  over  the 
little  stream,  which  saved  going  round  a 
little  way.  And  never  once,  for  several 
years,  did  I  thus  cross  it  without  seeing 
a  picture  as  clear  to  the  mind's  eye  as 
Mansie  Wauch's — a  picture  which  made 
me  walk  very  thoughtfully  along  for  the 
next  mile  or  two.  It  was  curious  to 
think  how  one  was  to  get  through  the  ac- 
customed duty  after  having  grown  old 
and  frail.  The  day  would  come  when  the 
brook  could  be  crossed  in  that  brisk  fash- 
ion no  more.  It  must  be  an  odd  thing 
for  the  parson  to  walk  as  an  old  man  into 
the  pulpit,  still  his  own,  which  was  his 
own  when  he  was  a  young  man  of  six- 
and-twenty.  What  a  crowd  of  old  re- 
membrances must  be  present  each  Sunday 
to  the  clergyman's  mind,  who  has  served 
the  same  parish  and  preached  in  the  same 
church  for  fifty  years  I  Personal  identity, 
continued  through  the  successive  stages 
of  life,  is  a  common-place  thing  to  thmk 
of;  but  when  it  is  brought  home  to  your 
own  case  and  feeling,  it  is  a  very  touch- 
ing and  a  very  bewildering  thing.  There 
are  the  same  trees  and  hills  as  when  you 
were  a  boy ;  and  when  each  of  us  comes 
to  his  last  days  in  this  world,  how  short  a 
space  it  will  seem  since  we  were  little 
children  I  Let  us  humbly  hope  that  in 
that  brief  space  parting  the  cradle  from 
the  grave,  we  may  (by  help  from  above) 
have  accomplished  a  certain  work  which 
wuU  cast  its  blessed  influence  over  all  the 
years  and  all  the  ages  before  us.  Yet  it 
remains  a  strange  thing  to  look  forward 
and  to  see  yourself  with  gray  hair,  and 
not  much  even  of  that ;  to  see  your  wife 
an  old  woman,  and  your  little  boy  or  girl 

f;rown  up  into  manhood  or  womanhood, 
t  is  more  strange  still  to  fiincy  you  see 
them  all  going  on  as  usual  in  the  round 


of  life,  and  you  no  longer  among  them. 
You  see  your  empty  chair.  There  is 
your  writing-table  and  your  inkstand  ; 
there  are  your  books,  not  so  carefully  ar- 
ranged as  they  used  to  be ;  perhaps  on 
the  whole  less  indication  than  you  might 
have  hoped  that  they  miss  you.  All  this 
is  strange  when  yon  bring  it  home  to 
your  own  case;  and  that  hundreds  of 
millions  have  felt  the  like  makes  it  none 
the  less  strange  to  you.  The  common- 
places of  life  and  death  are  not  common- 
place when  they  befall  ourselves.  It  was 
in  desperate  hurry  and  agitation  that 
Mansie  Wauch  saw  his  vision ;  and  in  like 
circumstances  you  may  have  yours  too. 
But  for  the  most  part  such  moods  come 
in  leisure — in  saunterings  through  the  au- 
tumn woods — in  reveries  by  the  winter  fire. 

I  do  not  think,  thus  musing  upon  our 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  future,  of  such 
fancies  as  those  of  early  youth — ^fancies 
and  anticipations  of  greatness,  of  felicity, 
of  fame ;  1  think  of  the  onward  views  of 
men  approaching  middle  age,  who  have 
found  their  place  and  their  work  in  life, 
and  who  may  reasonably  believe  that, 
save  for  great  unexpected  accidents,  there 
will  be  no  very  material  change  in  their 
lot  till  that  "  change  come  "  to  which  Job 
looked  forward  four  thousand  years  since. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  educated  folk 
who  are  likely  always  to  live  in  the  same 
kind  of  house,  to  have  the  same  establish- 
ment, to  associate  with  the  same  class  of 
people,  to  walk  along  the  same  streets,  to 
look  upon  the  same  hills,  as  long  as  they 
live.  The  only  change  will  be  the  gradu- 
al one  which  will  be  wrought  by  advanc- 
ing years. 

And  the  onward  view  of  such  people  in 
such  circumstances  is  generally  a  very 
vague  one.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that 
there  comes  the  startling  clearness  of 
prospect  so  well  set  forth  by  Mansie 
Wauch.  Yet  sometimes  when  such  a 
vivid  view  comes,  it  remains  for  days,  and 
is  a  painful  companion  of  ^our  solitude. 
Don't  you  remember,  clerical  reader  of 
thirty-two,  having  seen  a  good  deal  of  an 
old  parson,  rather  sour  in  aspect,  rather 
shabby-looking,  sadly  pinched  for  means, 
and  with  powers  dwarfed  by  the  sore 
struggle  with  the  world  to  maintain  his 
family  and  to  keep  up  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance upon  his  limited  resources ;  per- 
haps with  his  mind  made  petty  and  his 
temper  spoiled  by  the  little  worries,  the 
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petty  malignant  tattle  and  gossip  and  oc- 
casional insolence  of  a  little  backbiting 
village ;  and  don't  you  remember  how 
for  days  you  felt  haunted  by  a  sort  of 
nightmare  that  there  was  what  you  would 
be,  if  you  lived  so  long?  Yes;  you 
know  how  there  have  been  times  when 
for  ten  days  together  that  jari'ing  thought 
would  intrude,  whenever  your  mind  was 
disengaged  from  work;  and  sometimes, 
when  you  went  to  bed,  that  thought  kept 
yon  awake  for  hours.  You  know  the  im- 
pression was  morbid,  and  you  were  angry 
with  yourself  for  your  silliness ;  but  you 
could  not  drive  it  away. 

It  makes  a  gi*eat  difference  in  the  pros- 
pect of  Future  Years  if  you  are  one  of 
those  people  who,  even  after  middle  age, 
may  still  make  a  great  rise  in  life.  This 
will  prolong  the  restlessness  which  in 
others  is  sobered  down  at  forty :  it  will 
extend  the  period  during  which  you  will 
every  now  and  then  have  brief  seasons  of 
feverish  anxiety,  hope,  and  fear,  followed 
by  longer  stretches  of  blank  disappoint- 
ment. And  it  will  afford  the  opportunity 
of  experiencing  a  vividly  new  sensation, 
and  of  turning  over  a  quite  new  leaf, 
after  most  people  have  settled  to  the  jog- 
trot at  which  the  remainder  of  the  pil- 
grimage is  to  be  covered.  A  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  made 
a  bishop,  and  exchange  a  quiet  rectory 
tor  a  palace.  No  doubt  the  increase  of 
responsibility  is  to  a  conscientious  man 
almost  appalling;  but  surely  the  rise  in 
life  is  great.  There  you  are,  one  of  four- 
and-twenty,  selected  out  of  near  twenty 
thousand.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  you 
may  feel  more  reason  for  shame  than 
for  elation  at  the  thought.  A  barrister 
unknown  to  fame,  but  of  respectable 
standing,  may  be  made  a  judge.  Such  a 
man  may  even,  if  he  gets  into  the  groove, 
be  gradually  pushed  on  till  he  reaches 
an  eminence  whicli  probably  surprises 
liimself  as  much  as  any  one  else.  A 
good  speaker  in  Parliament  may  at  sixty 
or  seventy  be  made  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
And  we  can  all  imagine  what  indescribable 
pride  and  elation  must  in  such  cases  pos- 
sess the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  man 
who  has  attained  this  decided  step  in  ad- 
vance. I  can  say  sincerely  that  I  never 
saw  human  beings  walk  with  so  airy  tread, 
and  evince  so  fussily  their  sense  of  a 
greatness  more  than  mortal,  as  the  wife 
and  the  daughter  of  an  amiable  but  not 
able  bishop  I  knew  in   my  youth,  when 


they  came  to  church  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing on  which  the  good  man  preached  for 
the  first  time  in  his  lawn-sleeves.  Their 
heads  were  turned  for  the  time;  bat 
they  gradually  came  right  a^ain,  as  the 
ladies  became  accustomed  to  the  summits 
of  human  affairs.  Let  it  be  said  for  the 
bishop  himself,  that  there  was  not  a  vestr 
ige  ot  that  sense  of  elevation  about  him. 
He  looked  perfectly  modest  and  unaffect- 
ed. His  dress  was  remarkably  ill  put  on, 
and  his  sleeves  stuck  out  in  the  most  awk- 
ward fashion  ever  assumed  by  drapery.  I 
suppose  that  sometimes  these  rises  in  life 
come  very  unexpectedly.  I  have  heard 
of  a  man  who,  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  offer- 
ing him  a  place  of  great  dignity,  thought 
the  letter  was  a  hoax,  and  did  not  notice 
it  for  several  days.  You  could  not  cer- 
tainly infer  from  his  modesty  what  hn$ 
proved  to  be  the  fact,  that  he  has  filled 
his  place  admirably  well.  The  possibility 
of  such  material  changes  must  no  doubt 
tend  to  prolong  the  interest  in  life,  which 
is  ready  to  flag  as  years  go  on.  But  per- 
haps with  the  majority  of  men,  the  level 
is  found  before  middle  age,  and  no  very 
great  Avorldly  change  awaits  them.  The 
path  stretches  on,  with  itsupsand  downs; 
and  they  only  hope  for  strength  for  the 
day.  But  in  such  men^s  lot  of  bumble 
duty  and  quiet  content  there  remains 
room  for  many  fears.  All  human  beings 
who  are  as  well  off  as  they  can  ever  be, 
and  so  who  have  little  room  for  hope, 
seem  to  be  liable  to  the  invasion  of  grent 
fear  as  they  look  into  the  future.  It 
seems  to  be  so  with  kings,  and  with  great 
nobles.  Many  such  have  lived  in  a  nerv- 
ous dread  of  change,  and  have  ever  been 
watching  the  signs  of  the  times  with  ap- 
prehensive eyes.  Nothing  that  can  hap- 
pen can  well  make  such  better ;  and  so 
they  suffer  from  the  vague  foreboding  of 
something  which  will  make  them  worse. 
And  the  same  law  reaches  to  those  iu 
whom  hope  is  narrowed  down,  not  by  the 
limit  of  grand  possibility,  but  of  little ; 
not  by  the  fact  that  they  have  got  all  that 
mortal  can  get,  but  by  tlie  fact  that  they 
have  got  the  little  which  is  all  that  Provi- 
dence seems  to  intend  to  give  to  tAem. 
And  indeed  there  is  something  that  is  al- 
most awful,  when  your  affairs  arc  all 
going  happily,  when  your  mind  is  clear 
and  equal  to  its  work,  when  your  bodily 
health  is  unbroken,  when  your  home  is 
pleasant,   when    your  income  is  aujlc, 
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when  your  children  are  healthy  and  mer- 
ry and  hopeful— in  looking  on  to  fiiture 
yeare.    The    more  happy  you  are,   the 
more  there  is  of  awe  in  the  thought  how 
frail  are  the  foundations  of  your  earthly 
happioess :  what  havoc  may  be  made  of 
them  by  the  chances  of  even  a  single  day. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  solemnity  and 
awfnlness  of  the  Future  have  been  felt  so 
much,  that  the  languages  of  Northern 
Europe  have,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,  no 
word  which  expresses  the  essential  notion 
of*  Futurity,     xou    think,    perhaps,    of 
shaU  and  will.    Well,  these  words  have 
come  now  to  convey  the  notion  of  Futur- 
ity ;  but  they  do  so  only  in  a  secondary 
fashion.     Look  to   their  etymology,  and 
you  will  see  that  they  imply  Futurity, 
but  do  not  express  it.    I  shall  do  such  a 
thing  means,  l  am  bound  to  do  it^  I  am 
under  an  obligation  to  do  it,    I  will  do 
such  a  thing,  means,  I  intend  to  do  it^  It 
is  my  present  purpose  to  do  it.    Of  course 
if  you  are  under  an  obligation  to  do  any 
thing,  or  if  it  be  your  intention  to  do  any 
thing,  the  probability  is  that  the  thing 
will  be  done ;  but  the  Northern  family  of 
languages  ventures  no  nearer  than  that 
toward  the  expression  of  the  bare  awful 
idea  of  Future  Time.    It  was  no  wonder 
that  Mr.  Croaker  was  able  to  cast  a  gloom 
upon  the  gayest  circle,  and  the  happiest 
conjuncture  of  circumstances,  by  wishing 
that  all  might  be  as  well  that  day  six 
months !    Six  months !   What  might  that 
time  not  do  ?    Perhaps  you  have  not  read 
a  little  poem  of  Barry  Cora  wall's,  the  idea 
of  which  must  come  home  to  the  heart  of 
most  of  us : 

**  Touch  us  gently,  Time  I 

Let  us  glide  adown  thy  stream, 

Qently — as  we  somotiraes  glide 
Through  ft  quiet  dream. 

Humble  voyagers  are  we, 

Husband,  wife,  and  childiren  three — 

One  is  lost — ^an  angel,  fled 

To  the  azure  overhead. 

'*  Touch  us  gently,  Time  f 

WeVe  not  proud  nor  soaring  mng^  : 
Our  ambitioD,  our  content, 

Lies  in  simple  things. 
Humble  voyagers  arc  wc 
0*cr  life's  dim  unsounded  sea, 
Seeking  only  some  calm  clime : 
Touch  us  gently,  gentle  Time  !'* 

I  know  that  sometimes,  my  friend,  you 
will  not  have  much  sleep  i^  when  you  lay 
your  head  on  your  pillow,  you  begin  to 
thiuk    how    much    aepends    upon  your 


health  and  life.  You  have  reached  now 
that  time  at  which  you  value  life  and 
health  not  so  much  for  their  service  to 
yourself,  as  for  their  needfulness  to  others. 
There  is  a  petition  familiar  to  mc  in  this 
Scotch  country  where  people  make  their 
prayers  for  themselves,  which  seems  to  me 
to  possess  great  solemnity  and  force  when 
we  think  of  all  that  is  implied  in  it.  It  is, 
Spare  useful  lives  I  One  life,  the  slender 
line  of  blood  passing  into  and  passing  out 
of  one  human  heart,  may  decide  the  ques- 
tion whether  wife  and  children  shall  grow 
up  affluent,  refined,  happy,  yes,  and 
good ;  or  be  reduced  to  hard  straits  with 
all  the  manifold  evils  which  grow  of  pov- 
erty in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been 
reduced  to  it  after  knowing  other  things. 
You  often  think,  I  doubt  not,  in  quiet 
hours,  what  would  become  of  your  cliild- 
ren  if  you  were  gone.  You  have  done,  I 
trust,  what  you  can  to  care  for  them, 
even  from  your  grave :  you  thhik  some- 
times of  a  poetical  figure  of  speech  amid 
the  dry  technical  phrases  of  English  law: 
you  know  what  is  meant  by  the  law  of 
Mortmain;  and  you  like  to  think  that 
even  your  dead  hand  may  be  felt  to  bo 
kindly  intermeddling  yet  in  the  afiairs  of 
those  who  were  your  dearest :  that  some 
little  sum,  slender  perhaps,  but  as  liberal 
as  yon  could  make  it,  may  come  in  peri- 
odically when  it  is  wanted,  and  seem  like 
the  gin  of  a  thoughtful  heart  and  a  kindly 
hand  which  are  far  away.  Yes,  cut  down 
your  present  income  to.  any  extent,  that 
you  may  make  some  provision  for  your 
children  after  you  are  dead.  You  do  not 
wish  that  they  should  have  the  saddest  of 
all  reasons  for  taking  care  of  you,  and 
trying  to  lengthen  out  your  hfe.  But 
even  after  you  have  done  every  thing 
which  your  small  means  permit,  you  will 
still  think,  with  an  anxious  heart,  of  the 
possibilities  of  Future  Years.  A  man  or 
woman  who  has  children  has  very  strong 
reasons  for  wishing  to  live  as  long  as  may 
be,  and  has  no  right  to  trifie  with  health 
or  life.  And  sometimes,  looking  out  into 
days  to  come,  you  think  of  the  little 
things,  hitherto  so  free  from  man's  herit- 
age of  care,  as  they  may  some  day  be. 
You  see  them  shabby,  and  early  anxious : 
can  that  bo  the  little  boy's  rosy  face,  now 
so  pale  and  thin?  Yon  see  them  in  a 
poor  room,  iu  which  you  recognize  your 
study-ohaire,  with  the  hair  coming  out  of 
the  cushions;  and  a  carpet  which  you 
remember  now  threadbare  and  in  holes. 
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It  is  no  wonder  at  all  that  people  are 
80  anxious  about  money.    Money  means 
every  desirable  material  tbing  on  earth ; 
and  the  manifold  immateiial  things  which 
come  of  material  possessions.    Poverty  is 
the  most  comprehensive  earthly  evil ;  all 
conceivable  evils,  temporal,  spiritual,  and 
eternal,  may  come  of  that.    Of  course, 
great    temptations  attend  its  opposite ; 
and  the  wise  man's  prayer  will  be  what 
it  was  long  ago — "  Give  me  neither  pover- 
ty nor  riches."    But  let  us  have  no  non- 
sense talked  about  money  being  of  no 
consequence.    The  want  of  it  has  made 
many  a  father  and  mother  tremble  at  the 
prospect  of  bein^  taken  from  their  child- 
ren ;  the  want  of  it  has  embittered  many 
a  parent's  dying  hours.     You  hear  selfish 
persons  talking  vaguely  about  faith.    You 
find  such  heartless  persons  jauntily  spend- 
ing all  they  get  on  themselves,  and  then 
leaving  their  poor  children  to  beggary, 
with  the  miserable  pretext  that  they  are 
doing    all  this  through  their  abundant 
trust  in  God.    Now  this  is  not  faith,  it  is 
insolent  presumption.    It  is  exactly  as  if 
a  man  should  jump  from  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  say  that  he  had  faith  tl)at  the 
Almighty  would  keep  him  from  being, 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  pavement.    There 
is  a  high  authority  as  to  such   cases  — 
"Thou  shalt  not  tempt    the  Lord  thy 
God."     If  God  had  promised  that  people 
should  never  fall    into  the  miseries  of 
penury  under  any  circumstances,  it  would 
be  faith  to  trust  that  promise,  however 
unlikely  of  fulfillment  it  might  seem  in 
any  particular  case.     But  God  has  made 
no  such  promise ;  and  if  you  leave  your 
children  without  provision,  you  have  no 
right  to  expect  that  they  shall  not  not 
sufifer  the  natural  consequences  of  your 
heartlessness  and  thoughtlessness.    True 
faith  lies  in  your  doing  every  thing  you 
possibly  can,  and  then  humbly  trusting  in 
God.     And  if,  after  you  have  done  your 
very  best,  you  must  still  go,  with  but  a 
blank  outlook  for  those  you  leave,  why, 
then  you  may  trust  them  to  the  Husband 
of  the  widow  and  Father  of  the  fatherless. 
Faith,  as  regards  such  mattera,  means 
firm  belief  that  God  will  do  all  he  has 
promised  to  do,  however  difficult  or  un- 
likely.   But  some  people  seem  to  think 
that  faith  means  firm  belief  that  God  will 
do  whatever  they  think  would  suit  them, 
however  unreasonable,  and  however  flatly 
in  the  face  of  all  the  established  laws  of 
his  government. 


We  all  have  it  in  our  power  to  make 
ourselves  miserable,  if  we  look  far  into 
future  years  and  calculate  their  probabili- 
ties of  evil,  and  steadily  anticipate  the 
worst.  It  is  not  expedient  to  calculate 
too  far  ahead.  Of  course,  the  right  way 
in  this,  as  in  other  things,  is  the  middle 
way ;  we  are  not  to  run  either  into  the 
extreme  of  over-carefulness  and  anxiety 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  recklessness  and 
imprudence  on  the  other.  Bnt  as  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  faith,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  we  are  forgetful  of  that 
rational  trust  in  God  which  is  at  onee  our 
duty  and  our  inestimable  privilege,  if 
we  are  always  looking  oat  into  the  fbture, 
and  vexing  ourselves  with  endless  fears 
as  to  how  things  are  to  go  then.  Tliere 
is  no  divine  promise  that  if  a  reckless 
blockhead  leaves  his  children  to  starve, 
they  shall  not  starve.  And  a  certain 
inspired  volume  speaks  with  extreme  se- 
verity of  the  man  who  fidls  to  provide 
for  them  of  his  own  house.  But  there 
is  a  divine  promise  which  says  to  the 
humble  Christian :  "  As  thy  days,  so 
shall  thy  strength  be."  If  your  afihirs 
are  going  on  fairly  now,  be  thankful,  and 
try  to  do  your  duty,  and  to  do  yonr  best, 
as  a  Christian  man  and  a  prudent  man, 
and  then  leave  the  rest  to  God.  Yonr 
children  are  about  you;  no  doubt  they 
may  die,  and  it  is  fit  enough  that  you 
should  not  forget  the  fragility  of  yonr 
most  prized  possessions ;  it  is  fit  enouc^h 
that  you  should  sometimes  sit  by  the  fire 
and  look  at  the  merry  faces  and  listen  to 
the  little  voices,  and  think  what  it  would 
be  to  lose  them.  But  it  is  not  needful,  or 
rational,  or  Christian-like,  to  be  always 
brooding  on  that  thought.  And  when 
they  grow  up,  it  may  be  hard  to  provide 
for  them.  The  little  thing  that  is  sitting 
on  your  knee  may  before  many  years 
be  alone  in  life,  thousands  of  miles  from 
you  and  from  his  early  home,  an  insignifi- 
cant item  in  tlie  bitter  price  which  Britain 
pays  for  her  Indian  Empire.  It  is  even 
possible,  though  you  hardly  for  a  moment 
admit  that  thought,  that  the  child  mny 
turn  out  a  heartless  and  wicked  nLin,  and 
prove  your  shame  and  heart-break;  all 
wicked  and  heartless  men  have  been  the 
children  of  some  body ;  and  many  of  them 
doubtless  the  children  of  those  who  sur- 
mised the  future  as  little  as  Eve  did  when 
she  smiled  upon  the  infant  Cain.  And 
the  fireside  by  which  yon  sit,  now  merry 
and  noisy  enough,  may  grow  lonely— 
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lonely  with  the  second  loneliness,  not  the 
hopeful  solitude  of   youth   looking   for- 
ward, but  the  desponding  loneliness  of  age 
looking  back.    And  it  is  so  Avith  every 
thing  else.    Yonr  health  may  break  down. 
Some  fearful  accident  may  befall  you.    The 
readers  of  the  magazine  may  cease  to 
care  for  your  articles.    People  may  get 
tired  of  your  sermons*    People  may  stop 
buying  your  books,  your  wine,  your  gro- 
ceries, your  milk  and  cream.  Younger  men 
may  take  away  your  legal  business.    Yet 
how  often  these  fears  prove  utterly  ground- 
less !     It  was  good  and  wise  advice  given 
by  one  who  had  managed,  with  a  cheer- 
ful and  hopeful  spint,  to  pass   through 
many  trying  and  anxious  years,  to  '^  talke 
short  views  : "    not  to  vex  and  worry 
yourself  by  planning  too  far  ahead.     And 
a  wiser  than  the  wise  and  cheeiiul  Syd- 
ney Smith  had  anticipated  his  philosophy. 
You   remember    who    said:    ^^Take  no 
thought" — ^that  is,  no  over-anxious  and 
over-careful  thought — "  for  the  morrow ; 
for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the 
things  of  itself."    Did  yon  ever  sail  over 
a  blue  summer  sea  toward  a  mountainous 
coast,  frowning,  sullen,  gloomy  ;  and  have 
you  not  seen  the  gloom  retire  before  you 
as  you  advanced :  the  hills,  grim  in  the 
distance,  stretch  into  sunny  slopes  when 
you  neared  them ;  and  the  waters  smile 
in  cheerful  light  that  looked  so  black 
when  they  were  far  away?    And  who 
is  there  that  has  not  seen  the  parallel  in 
actual  life  ?     We  have  all  known  the  an- 
ticipated ills  of  life  —  the  danger   that 
looked  so  big,  the  duty  that  looked  so  ar- 
duous, the  entanglement  that  we  could 
not  see  our  way  through — prove  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  specters  on  the 
far  horizon ;    and  when   at    length    we 
reached  them,  all  their  difficulty  had  van- 
ished into  air,  leaving  us  to  think  what 
fools  we  had  been  for  having  so  need- 
lessly conjured  up  phantoms  to  disturb 
our  quiet.     Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it, 
a  very  great  part  of  all  we  suffer  in  this 
world  is  from  the  apprehension  of  things 
that  never  come.    I  remember  well  how 
a  dear  fiiend  whom  I  (and  many  more) 
lately  lost,  told  me  many  times  of  his 
fears  as  to  what  he  would  do  in  a  certain 
contingency  which  both  he  and  I  thought 
was  quite  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later.    I 
knew  that  the  anticipation  of  it  caused  him 
some  of  the  most  anxious  hours  of  a  very 
anxious  though  useful  and  honored  life. 
How  vain  his  tears  proved !    He  was  taken 


from  this  world  before  what  he  had  dreaded 
had  cast  its  most  distant  shadow.  Well, 
let  me  try  to  discard  the  notion  which  has 
been  sometimes  worrying  me  of  late,  that 
perhaps  I  have  written  as  nearly  many  es- 
says as  any  one  will  care  to  read.  Don^t  let 
any  of  us  give  way  to  fears  which  may 
prove  to  have  been  entirely  groundless. 

And  then,  if  we  are  really  spared  to 
see  those  trials  we  sometimes  think  of, 
and  which  it  is  nght  that  we  should  some- 
times think  of,  the  strength  for  them  wdll 
come  at  the  time.  They  will  not  look 
nearly  so  black,  and  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  bear  them  bravely.  There  is  in  human 
nature  a  marvelous  power  of  accommoda- 
tion to  circumstances.  We  can  gradually 
make  up  our  mhid  to  almost  any  thing. 
If  this  were  a  sermon  instead  of  an  essay, 
I  should  explain  my  theory  of  how  this 
comes  to  be.  I  see  in  all  this  something 
beyond  the  mere  natural  instinct  of  acqui- 
escence in  what  is  inevitable ;  something 
beyond  the  benevolent  law  in  the  human 
mind,  that  it  shall  adapt  itself  to  what- 
ever circumstances  it  may  be  placed  in  ; 
something  beyond  the  doing  of  the  gentle 
comforter  Time.  Yes,  it  is  wonderful 
what  people  can  go  through,  wonderful 
what  people  can  get  reconciled  to.  I 
dare  say  my  friend  Smith,  when  his  hair 
began  to  fall  off,  made  frantic  efforts 
to  keep  it  on.  I  have  no  doubt  he  anx- 
iously tried  all  the  vile  concoctions  which 
quackery  advertises  in  the  newspapers,  for 
the  advantage  of  those  who  wish  for  lux- 
uriant locks.  I  dare  say  for  a  while  it 
really  weighed  upon  his  mind,  and  dis- 
turbed his  quiet,  that  he  was  getting 
bald.  But  now  he  has  quite  reconciled 
himself  to  his  lot;  and  with  a  head 
smooth  and  sheeny  as  the  egg  of  the 
ostrich.  Smith  goes  on  through  life,  and 
feels  no  pang  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
ambrosial  curls  of  his  youth.  Most  young 
people,  I  dare  say,  think  it  will  be  a  dread- 
ful thing  to  grow  old:  a  girl  of  eighteen 
thinks  it  must  l^e  an  awful  sensation  to  be 
thirty.  Believe  me,  not  at  all.  You  are 
brought  to  it  bit  by  bit ;  and  when  you 
reach  the  spot  you  rather  like  the  view. 
And  it  is  so  with  graver  things.  We 
grow  able  to  do  and  to  bear  that  which 
it  is  needful  that  we  should  do  and  bear. 
As  is  the  day  so  the  strength  proves  to 
be.  And  you  have  heard  people  tell  you 
truly,  that  they  have  been  enabled  to 
bear  what  they  never  thought  they  could 
have  come  through  with  their  reason  or 
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their  life,  t  have  no  fear  for  the  Christ- 
ian man,  so  he  keeps  to  the  path  of  duty. 
Straining  up  the  steep  hill,  his  heart  will 
grow  stout  in  just  proportion  in  its  steep- 
ness. Yes,  and  if  the  call  to  martyrdom 
came,  I  shoald  not  despair  of  finding  men 
who  would  show  themselves  equal  to  it, 
even  in  this  common-place  age,  and  among 
people  who  wear  Highland  cloaks  and 
kni(jkerbockers.  The  martyr's  strength 
would  come  with  the  martyr's  day.  It  is 
because  there  is  no  call  for  it  now,  that 
people  look  so  little  like  it. 

It  is  very  difficult,  in  this  world,  to 
strongly  enforce  a  truth,  without  seeming 
to  push  it  into  an  extreme.  You  are  very 
apt,  in  avoiding  one  error,  to  run  into  the 
opposite  error ;  forgetting  that  truth  and 
right  lie  generally  between  two  extremes. 
And  in  agreeing  with  Sydney  Smith,  as 
to  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of  ^^  taking 
short  views,"  let  us  take  care  of  appearing 
to  approve  the  doings  of  those  foolish  ana 
unprincipled  people  who  will  keep  no  out- 
look iuto  the  future  time  at  all.  A  bee, 
yon  know,  can  not  see  more  than  a  single 
inch  before  it ;  and  there  are  many  men, 
and  perhaps  more  women,  who  appear,  as 
regards  their  domestic  concerns,  to  be 
very  much  of  bees.  Not  bees  in  the  re- 
spect of  being  busy ;  but  bees  in  the  re- 
spect of  being  blind.  You  see  this  in  all 
i*anks  of  life.  Yon  see  it  in  the  artisan, 
earning  good  wages,  yet  with  every  pros- 
pect of  Deing  weeks  out  of  work  next 
summer  or  winter ;  who  yet  will  not  be 
persuaded  to  lay  by  a  little  in  preparation 
for  a  rainy  day.  You  see  it  in  the  coun- 
try gentleman,  who,  having  five  thousand 
a  year,  spends  ten  thousand  a  year ;  reso- 
lutely shutting  his  eyes  to  the  certain  and 
not  very  remote  consequences.  You  see 
it  in  the  man  who  walks  into  a  shop  and 
buys  a  lot  of  things  which  he  has  not  the 
money  to  pay  for,  in  the  vague  hope  that 
something  will  turn  up.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively thoughtful  and  anxious  class  of  men 
who  systematically  overcloud  the  present 
by  anticipations  of  the  future.  The  more 
usual  thing  is  to  sacrifice  the  future  to 
the  present ;  to  grasp  at  what  in  the  way 
of  present  gratiBcation  or  gain  can  be  got, 
with  very  little  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences. You  see  silly  women,  the  wives 
of  men  whose  families  are  mainly  depend- 
ent on  their  lives,  constantly  urging  on 
their  husbands  to  extravaganoos  which 
etki  np  the  little  provision  which  might 
have  been  made  for  themselves  and  their 


children  when  he  is  gone  who  earned  their 
bread.  There  is  no  sadder  sight,  I  think, 
than  that  which  is  not  a  very  uncommon 
si^ht,  the  care-worn,  anxious  husband, 
laboring  beyond  his  strength,  often  sor- 
rowfully calculating  how  he  may  make 
the  ends  to  meet,  denying  himself  in  every 
way ;  and  the  extravagant  idiot  of  a  wife, 
bedizened  with  jewelry  and  arrayed  in 
velvet  and  lace,  who  tosses  away  his  hard 
earnings  in  reckless  extravagance ;  in  en- 
tertainments which  he  can  not  afford  ;  in 
giving  to  people  who  do  not  care  a  rush 
for  him ;  in  preposterous  dress ;  in  absurd 
furniture;  in  needless  men-servants;  in 
green-grocers  above  measure ;  in  resolute 
aping  of  the  way  of  living  of  people  with 
twice  or  three  times  the  means.  It  is  snd 
to  see  all  the  forethought,  prudence,  and 
moderation  of  the  wedded  pair  confined 
to  one  of  them.  You  would  say  that  it 
will  not  be  any  solid  consolation  to  the 
widow,  when  the  husband  is  fairly  wor- 
ried into  his  grave  at  last  —  when  his 
daughters  have  to  go  out  as  govomesses, 
and  she  has  to  let  lodgings — to  reflect 
that  while  he  lived  they  never  failed  to 
have  champagne  at  his  dinner-parties; 
and  that  they  had  three  men  to  wait  at 
table  on  such  occasions,  while  Mr.  Smith 
next  door  had  never  more  than  one  and 
a  maid-servant.  If  such  idiotic  women 
would  but  look  forward,  and  consider 
how  all  this  must  end !  If  the  profes- 
sional man  spends  all  he  earns,  what  re- 
mains when  the  supply  is  out  off;  when 
the  toiling  head  and  hand  can  toil  no 
more  ?  Ah  I  a  little  of  the  economy  and 
management  which  must  perforce  be  prao- 
tioed  afler  thcU^  might  have  tended  pow'* 
erfully  to  put  off  the  evil  day.  Some- 
times the  husband  is  merely  the  care-worn 
drudge  who  provides  what  the  wifo 
squanders.  Have  you  not  known  such  a 
thing  as  that  a  man  should  be  laboring 
under  an  Indian  sun,  and  cutting  do\i*n 
every  personal  expense  to  the  last  shilling, 
that  he  might  send  a  liberal  allowance  to 
his  wife  in  England  ;  while  she  meanwhile 
was  recklessly  spending  twice  what  was 
thus  sent  her ;  running  np  overwhelming 
accounts,  dashing  about  to  public  bai^ 
paying  for  a  bouquet  what  costs  the  poor 
fellow  far  away  much  thought  to  save, 

fiving  costly  entertainments  at  home, 
lling  her  house  with  idle  and  empry* 
headed  scapegraces,  carrying  on  scandal- 
ous flirtations;  till  it  becomes  a  happy 
thinor  if  the  oortsun  ruin  she  isbrinsitie^on 
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her  husband's  head  13  cut  short  by  the 
needful  interference  of  Sir  Cresswell 
Cresswell?  There  are  cases  m  which 
tarring  and  feathering  would  soothe  the 
moral  sense  of  the  right-minded  onlooker. 
And  even  where  things  are  not  so  bad  as 
in  tbe  case  of  which  we  have  been  think- 
iug,  it  remains  the  social  curse  of  this  age, 
that  people  with  a  few  hundreds  a  year 
determinedly  act  in  various  respects  as  if 
they  had  as  many  thousands.  The  dinner 
given  by  a  man  with  eight  hundred  a  year, 
in  certain  regions  of  the  earth  which  I 
could  easily  point  oat,  is,  as  regards  food, 
wine,  and  attendance,  precisely  the  same 
as  the  dinner  given  by  another  man  who 
has  live  thousand  a  year.  When  will 
this  end  ?  When  will  people  see  its  silli- 
ness? In  truth,  you  do  not  really,  as 
things  are  in  this  country,  make  many 
people  better  off  by  adding  a  little  or  a 
good  deal  to  their  yearly  income.  For  in 
all  probability  they  were  living  up  to  the 
very  extremity  of  their  means  before  they 
got  the  addition ;  and  in  all  probability 
the  first  thing  they  do  on  getting  the  ad- 
dition, is  so  far  to  increase  their  establish- 
ment and  their  expense  that  it  is  just  as 
hard  a  struggle  as  ever  to  make  the  ends 
meet.  It  would  not  be  a  pleasant  arrange- 
ment that  a  man  who  was  to  be  carried 
across  the  straits  from  England  to  France, 
should  be  fixed  on  a  board  so  weighted 
that  his  mouth  and  nostrils  should  be  at 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  thus  that  he 
should  be  struggling  for  life,  and  barely 
escaping  drownmg  all  the  way.  Yet  hosts 
of  people,  Vvhom  no  one  proposes  to  put 
under  restraint,  do  as  regards  their  in- 
come and  expenditure  a  precisely  analo- 
gous thing.  They  deliberately  weight 
themselves  to  that  degree  that  their  heads 
are  barely  above  water,  and  that  any  un- 
foreseen emergency  dips  their  heads  un- 
der. They  rent  a  house  a  good  deal 
dearer  than  they  can  justly  afford ;  and 
they  have  servants  more  and  more  expen- 
sive than  they  ought ;  and  by  many  such 
things  they  make  sure  that  their  progress 
through  life  shall  be  a  drowning  struggle. 
While  if  they  would  rationally  resolve 
and  manfully  confess  that  they  can  not 
afford  to  have  things  as  richer  folk  have 
them,  and  arrange  their  way  of  living  in 
accordance  with  what  they  can  afford, 
they  would  enjoy  the  feeling  of  ease  and 
comfort ;  they  would  not  be  ever  on  the 
wretched  stretch  on  which  they  are  now, 
nor  keeping  up  the  hollow  appearance  of 


what  is  not  the  fiict.  But  there  arc  folk 
who  make  it  a  point  of  honor  never  to  ad- 
mit that  in  doing  or  not  doing  any  thing, 
they  are  actuated  for  an  instant  by  so  des- 
picable a  consideration  as  the  question 
whether  or  not  they  can  afford  it.  And 
who  shall  reckon  up  the  brains  which  this 
social  calamity  has  driven  into  disease,  or 
the  early  paralytic  shocks  which  it  has 
brought  on  ? 

When  you  were  very  young,  and  look* 
ed  forward  to  Future  Years,  did  you  ever 
ieel  a  painful  fear  that  you  might  outgrow 
your  early  home  affections,  and  your  as- 
sociations with  your  native  scenes  ?  Did 
you  ever  think  to  yourself,  Will  the  day 
come  when  I  shall  have  been  years  away 
from  that  river's  side,  and  yet  not  care  ? 
I  think  we  have  all  known  the  feeling. 

0  plain  church  to  which  I  used  to  go 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  where  I  used  to 
think  the  singing  so  very  splendid:  O  lit- 
tle room  where  I  used  to  sleep ;  and  you, 
tall  tree,  on  whose  topmost  branch  I  cut 
the  initials  which  the  readers  of  Frctser 
know ;  did  I  not  even  then  wonder  to 
myself  if  the  time  would  ever  come  when 

1  should  be  far  away  from  you — far  away 
as  now,  for  many  years,  and  not  likely  to 
go  back — and  yet  feel  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  matter ;  and  did  not  I  even  then 
feel  a  strange  pain  in  the  fear  that  very 
likely  it  might?  These  things  come 
across  the  mind  of  a  little  boy  with  a  cu- 
rious grief  and  bewildei-ment.  Ah  \  there 
is  something  strange  in  the  inner  life  of  a 
thoughtful  child  of  eight  years  old.  I 
would  rather  see  a  faithful  record  of  his 
thoughts,  feelings,  fancies,  and  sorrows, 
ibr  a  single  week,  than  know  all  the  po- 
litical events  that  have  happened  during 
that  space  in  Spain,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  Even  amid 
the  great  grief  at  leaving  home  for  school 
in  your  early  days,  did  you  not  feel  a 
greater  grief  to  think  that  the  day  might 
come  when  yon  would  not  care  at  all; 
when  your  home  ties  and  affections  would 
be  outgrown ;  when  you  wotild  be  quite 
content  to  live  on  mouth  after  month  far 
from  parents,  sisters,  brothers;  and  feel 
hardly  a  perceptible  blank  when  you  re- 
membered that  they  were  far  away? 
But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  such  fears,  that 
when  the  thing  comes  that  you  were 
afraid  of,  it  has  ceased  to  be  fearful;  still 
it  is  with  a  little  pang  that  you  sometimes 
call  to  remembrance  how  much  you  feared 
it  once.    It  is  a  daily  regret,  though  not 
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a  very  acute  one,  (more's  the  pity,)  to  be 
thrown  much,  in  middle  life,  into  the  soci- 
ety of  an  old  fi-iend  wliom  as  a  boy  you 
had  regarded  as  very  wise;  and  to  be 
compelled  to  observe  that  he  is  a  tremen- 
dous fool.  Yon  struggle  with  the  convio* 
tion  ;  you  think  it  wrong  to  give  in  to  it ; 
but  you  can  not  help  it.  But  it  would 
have  been  a  sharper  pang  to  the  child's 
heart,  to  have  impressed  upon  the  child 
the  fact  that  "  Good  Mr.  Goose  is  a  fool, 
and  some  day  you  will  understand  that  he 
is."  In  those  days  one  admits  no  imper- 
fection in  the  people  and  the  things  one 
likes.  You  like  a  person ;  an(i  fie  is  good, 
T/iat  sums  the  whole  case.  You  do  not 
go  into  exceptions  and  reservations.  I 
remember  how  indignant  I  felt  as  a  boy, 
at  reading  some  depreciatory  criticism  of 
the  Waverhy  Novels.  The  criticism  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  plots  generally  drag- 
ged at  first,  and  w^ere  huddled  up  at  the 
end.  But  to  me  the  novels  were  enchain- 
ing, enthralling ;  and  to  hint  a  defect  in 
them  stunned  one.  In  the  boy's  feeling, 
if  a  thing  be  good,  why,  there  can  not  be 
any  thing  bad  about  it.  But  in  the  man's 
mature  judgment,  even  in  the  people  he 
likes  best,  and  in  the  things  he  appreciates 
most  highly,  there  are  many  flaws  and 
imperfections.  It  does  not  vex  us  much 
now  to  find  that  this  is  so ;  but  it  would 
have  greatly  vexed  us  many  years  since 
to  have  been  told  that  it  would  be  so.  I 
can  well  imagine  that  if  yon  told  a 
thoughtful  and  affectionate  child,  how 
well  he  would  some  day  get  on,  far  from 
his  parents  and  his  home,  his  wish  would 
be  that  any  evil  might  befall  him  rather 
than  that.  We  shrink  with  terror  from 
the  prospect  of  things  which  we  can  take 
easily  enough  when  they  come.  I  dare 
say  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  was  mode- 
rately sincere  when  he  exclaimed  in  the 
House  of  Peers :  "  When  I  forget  my 
king,  may  my  God  forget  me!"  And 
you  will  understand  what  Leigh  Hunt 
meant  wheh,  in  his  pleasant  poem  of  The 
JPalfret/y  he  tells  us  of  a  daughter  who 
had  lost  a  very  bad  and  heartless  father 
by  death,  that, 
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The  daughter  wept,  and  wept  the  more, 
To  think  her  tears  would  soon  be  o'er." 


Even  in  middle  age,  one  sad  thought 
which  comes  in  the  prospect  of  Future 
Years  is  of  the  change  which  they  are 
sure  to  work  upon  many  of  our  present 


views  and  feelings.  And  the  change,  in 
many  cases,  will  be  to  the  worse.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  your  temper  will 
grow  worse  if  it  do  not  grow  better. 
Years  will  sour  it,  if  they  do  not  mellow 
it.  Another  certain  thing  is,  that  if  you 
do  not  grow  wiser,  you  will  be  growing 
more  foolish.  It  is  very  true  that  there 
is  no  fool  so  foolish  as  an  old  fool.  Let 
us  hope,  my  friend,  that  whatever  be  our 
honest  worldly  work,  it  may  never  lose 
its  interest.  We  must  always  speak  hum- 
bly about  the  changes  which  coming  time 
will  work  upon  us,  upon  even  our  firmest 
resolutions  and  most  rooted  principles ;  or 
I  should  say  for  myself  that  1  can  not  even 
imagine  myself  the  same  being,  with  bent 
less  resolute  and  heart  less  warm  to  that 
best  of  all  emptovments  which  is  the  oc- 
cupation of  ray  life.  But  there  are  few 
things  which,  as  we  grow  older,  impress 
us  more  deeply  than  the  transitoriness  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  human  hearts. 
Nor  am  I  thinking  of  contemptible  people 
only  when  I  say  so.  I  am  not  thinking 
of  the  fellow  who  is  pulled  up  in  court  in 
an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage, and  who  in  one  letter  makes  vows 
of  unalterable  affection,  and  in  another 
letter,  written  a  few  weeks  or  months 
later,  tries  to  wriggle  out  of  bis  engage- 
ment. Nor  am  I  thinking  of  the  weak 
though  well-meaning  lady,  who  devotes 
herself  in  succession  to  a  great  variety  of 
uneducated  and  unqualified  religious  in- 
structors ;  who  tells  you  one  week  how 
she  has  joined  the  flock  of  Mr.  A.,  the 
converted  prize-fighter,  and  how  she  re- 
gards him  as  by  far  the  most  improving 
preacher  she  ever  heard ;  and  who  tells 
you  the  next  week  that  she  has  scon 
through  the  prize-fighter,  that  he  has  gone 
and  married  a  wealthy  Roman  Catholic, 
and  that  now  she  has  resolved  to  wait  on 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  B.,  an  enthusiastic  indi- 
vidual who  makes  shoes  during  tbe  week 
and  gives  sermons  on  Sundays,  and  in 
whose  addresses  she  finds  exactlv  what 
suits  her.  I  speak  of  the  better  feelings 
and  purposes  of  wiser  if  not  better  folk. 
Let  me  think  here  of  pious  emotions  nnd 
holy  resolutions,  of  the  best  and  purest 
frames  of  heart  and  mind.  Oh  I  if  we 
could  all  always  remain  at  our  best !  And 
after  all,  permanence  is  the  great  test. 
In  the  matter  of  Christian  faith  and  feel- 
ing, in  the  matter  of  all  our  worthier 
[  prmciples  and  purposes,  that  which  lasts 
longest  is  best.    This  indeed  is  (rne  of 
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most  things.  The  worth  of  any  thing  de- 
pends mach  upon  its  durability — ^iipon  the 
wear  that  is  in  it.  A  thing  that  is  merely 
a  fine  flash  and  over,  only  disappoints. 
The  highest  authority  has  recognized  this. 
You  remember  who  said  to  his  friends, 
before  leaving  them,  that  He  would  have 
them  bring  forth  fruit,  and  much  fruit. 
But  not  even  that  was  enough.  The  fair- 
est profession  for  a  time,  the  most  earnest 
labor  for  a  time,  the  most  ardent  affection 
for  a  time,  would  not  suffice.  And  so  the 
Redeemer's  words  were :  "  I  have  chosen 
you  and  ordained  you,  that  ye  should  go 
and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit 
should  remain,'*''  Well,  let  us  trust  that 
in  the  most  solemn  of  all  respects,  only 
progress  shall  be  brought  to  us  by  all  the 
changes  of  Future  Years. 

But  it  is  quite  vain  to  think  that  feel- 
ings, as  distinguished  from  principles, 
shall  not  lose  much  of  their  vividness, 
freshness,  and  depth,  as  time  goes  on. 
You  can  not  now  by  any  effort  revive 
the  exultation  you  felt  at  some  unex- 
pected great  success,  nor  the  heart-sink- 
ing of  some  terrible  loss  or  trial.  You 
know  how  women,  after  the  death  of  a 
child,  determine  that  every  day,  as  long 
as  they  live,  they  will  visit  the  litUe 
grave.  And  they  do  so  for  a  time,  some- 
times for  a  long  time ;  but  they  gradually 
leave  off.  You  know  how  burying-places 
are  very  trimly  and  carefully  kept  at  first, 
and  how  flowers  are  hung  upon  the  stone ; 
but  these  things  gradually  cease.  You 
know  how  many  husbands  and  wives, 
after  their  partner's  death,  determine  to 
give  the  remainder  of  life  to  the  memory 
of  the  departed,  and  would  regard  with 
sincere  hon*or  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
possible  they  should  ever  marry  again ; 
but  after  a  while  they  do.  And  you  will 
even  find  men,  beyond  middle  age,  who 
made  a  tremendous  work  at  their  first 
v/ife's  death,  and  wore  very  conspicuous 
mourning,  who  in  a  very  few  months  may 
be  seen  dangling  after  some  new  fancy, 
and  who  in  the  prospect  of  their  second 
marriage  evince  an  exhilaration  that  ap- 
proaches to  crackiness.  It  is  usual  to 
speak  of  such  things  in  a  ludicrous  man- 
ner, but  I  confess  the  matter  seems  to  me 
any  thing  but  one  to  laugh  at.  I  think 
that  the  rapid  dying  out  of  warm  feelings, 
the  rapid  change  of  fixed  resolutions,  is 
one  of  the  most  sorrowful  subjects  of  re- 
flection which  it  is  possible  to  suggest. 
Ah !  my  friends,  after  we  die,  it  would  not 


be  expedient,  even  if  it  wore  possible,  to 
come  back.  Many  of  us  would  not  like 
to  find  how  very  little  they  miss  us.  But 
still,  it  is  the  manifest  intention  of  the 
Creator  that  strong  feelings  should  be 
transitory.  The  sorrowful  thing  is  when 
they  pass,  and  leave  absolutely  no  trace 
behind  them.  There  should  always  bo 
some  comer  kept  in  the  heart  for  a  feel- 
ing which  once  possessed  it  all.  Let  us 
look  at  the  case  temperately.  Let  us 
face  and  admit  the  facts.  The  healthy 
body  and  mind  can  get  over  a  great  deal ; 
but  there  are  some  things  which  it  is  not 
to  the  credit  of  our  nature  should  ever  be 
entirely  got  over.  Here  are  sober  truth, 
and  sound  philosophy,  and  sincere  feeling 
together,  in  the  words  of  Philip  van  Ar- 
tevelde : 

"  Well,  well,  she's  gone, 
And  I  have  tamed  my  sorrow.    Pain  and  grief 
Are  transitory  things,  no  less  than  joy ; 
And  though  they  leave  us  not  the  men  we 

were, 
Yet  they  do  leave  us.    You  behold  me  here, 
A  man  Dereavod,  with  something  of  a  blight 
Upon  the  early  blossoms  of  his  life. 
And  its  first  verdure — Shaving  not  the  less 
A  living  root,  and  drawing  from  the  earth 
Its  vital  juices,  from  the  air  its  powers : 
And  surely  as  man's  heart  and  strength  are 

whole, 
His  appetites  regerminate,  his  heart 
Reopens,  and  his  objects  and  desires 
Spring  up  renewed. 

But  though  Artevelde  speaks  truly  and 
well,  you  remember  how  Mr.  Taylor,  in 
that  noble  play,  works  out  to  our  view 
the  sad  sight  of  the  deterioration  of  cha- 
racter, the  growing  coarseness  and  harsh- 
ness, the  lessening  tenderness  and  kindli- 
ness, which  are  apt  to  come  with  advanc- 
ing yeara.  Great  trials,  we  know,  pass- 
ing over  us,  may  influence  us  either  for 
the  worse  or  the  better ;  and  unless  our 
nature  is  a  very  obdurate  and  poor  one, 
though  they  may  leave  us,  they  will  not 
leave  us  the  men  we  were.  Once,  at  a 
public  meeting,  I  heard  a  man  in  eminent 
station  make  a  speech.  I  had  never  seen 
him  before;  but  I  remembered  an  in- 
scription which  I  had  read,  in  a  certain 
churchyard  far  away,  upon  the  stone  that 
marked  the  resting-place  of  his  youns^ 
wife,  who  had  died  many  years  before.  I 
thought  of  its  simple  words  of  manly  and 
hearty  sorrow.  I  knew  that  the  emin- 
ence he  had  reached  had  not  come  till  she 
who  would  have  been  proudest  of  it  was 
beyond  knowing  it  or  caring  for  it.    And 
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I  can  not  say  with  what  interest  and  sat- 
isfactioa  I  thought  I  could  trace,  in  the 
features  which  were  sad  without  the  infu- 
sion of  a  grain  of  sentimentalism,  in  the 
subdued  and  quiet  tone  of  the  man's 
whole  aspect  and  manner  and  address, 
the  manitest  proof  that  he  had  not  shut 
down  the  leaf  upon  that  old  page  of  his 
history,  that  he  had  never  quite  got  over 
that  great  grief  of  earlier  years.  One 
felt  better  and  more  hopeful  for  the  sight. 
I  suppose  many  people,  after  meeting 
some  overwhelming  loss  or  tibial,  hare  fan- 
cied that  they  would  soon  die;  but  that 
is  almost  invariably  a  delusion.  Various 
dogs  have  died  of  a  broken  heart,  but  very 
few  human  beings.  The  inferior  creature 
has  pined  away  at  his  master's  loss;  as 
for  usy  it  is  not  that  one  would  doubt  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  sorrow,  but  that 
there  is  more  endurance  in  our  constitu- 
tion, and  that  God  has  appointed  that 
grief  shall  rather  mold  and  influence 
than  kill.  It  is  a  much  sadder  sight  than 
an  early  death,  to  see  human  beings  live 
on  after  heavy  trial,  and  sink  into  some- 
thing very  unlike  their  early  selves  and 
very  inferior  to  their  early  selves.  I  can 
well  believe  that  many  a  human  being, 
if  he  could  have  a  glimpse  in  innocent 
youth  of  what  he  will  be  twenty  or  thirty 
years  after,  would  pray  in  anguish  to  be 
taken  before  coming  to  that  I  Mansie 
Wauch's  glimpse  of  destitution  was  bad 
enough;  but  a  million  times  worse  is  a 
glimpse  of  hardened  and  unabashed  sin 
and  shame.  And  it  would  be  no  comfort 
—  it  would  be  nn  aggravation  in  that 
view — ^to  think  that  by  the  time  you  have 
reached  that  miserable  point,  you  will 
have  grown  pretty  well  reconciled  to  it. 
Tiiot  is  the  worst  of  all.  To  be  wicked 
and  depraved,  and  to  feel  it,  and  to  be 
wretched  under  it,  is  bad  enough  ;  but  it 
is  a  great  deal  worse  to  have  f^illen  into 
that  depth  of  moral  degradation,  and  to 
feel  that  really  you  don't  care.  The  in- 
stinct of  accommodation  is  not  always  a 
blessing.  It  is  happy  for  us  that  though 
in  youth  we  hoped  to  live  in  a  castle  or  a 
pakcd,  we  can  make  up  our  mind  to  live 
in  a  little  parsonage  or  a  quiet  street  in  a 
country  town.  It  is  happy  for  us  that 
though  in  youth  we  hoped  to  be  very 
great  and  famous,  we  are  so  entirely  re- 
conciled to  being  little  and  unknown. 
But  it  is  not  happy  for  the  poor  girl  who 
walks  the  Hay  market  at  night  that  she 
feels  her  degradation  so  little.    It  is  not 


happy  that  she  has  come  to  feel  toward 
her  miserable  life  so  difl^jrently  now  from 
what  she  would  have  felt  toward  it  bad 
it  been  set  before  her  while  she  was  the 
blooming,  thoughtless  creature  in  the  little 
cottage  m  the  country.  It  is  only  by  fits 
and  starts  that  the  poor  drunken  wretch, 
living  in  a  garret  upon  a  little  pittance  al- 
lowed him  by  his  relations,  who  was  once 
a  man  of  character  and  hope,  feels  what  a 
sad  pitch  he  has  come  to.  If  you  could 
get  nim  to  feel  it  constantly,  there  would 
be  some  hope  of  his  reclamation  even 
yet. 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  comforting 
thought,  in  looking;  on  to  Future  Years, 
if  you  are  able  to  tliink  that  yoa  are  in  a 
profession  or  a  calling  from  which  you 
will  never  retire.  For  the  prospect  of  a 
total  change  in  your  mode  of  life,  and  the 
entire  cessation  of  the  occupation  which 
for  many  years  employed  the  greater  part 
of  your  waking  thoughts,  and  all  thiK 
amid  the  failing  powers  and  flagging 
hopes  of  declinhig  years,  is  both  a  sacl 
and  a  perplexing  prospect  to  a  thoughtful 
person.  For  such  a  person  can  not  re- 
gard this  great  change  simply  in  the  light 
of  a  rest  from  toil  and  worry  ;  he  will 
know  quite  well  what  a  blankness,  and 
listlessness,  and  loss  of  interest  in  life,  will 
come  of  feeling  all  at  once  that  you  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do.  And  so  it  is  a  great 
blessing  if  your  vocation  be  one  which  is 
a  dignified  and  befitting  one  for  an  old 
man  to  be  engaged  in  ;  one  that  beseems 
his  gravity  and  his  long  experience ;  one 
that  beseems  even  his  slow  movements  and 
his  white  hairs.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see 
an  old  man  a  judge ;  his  years  become  tlie 
judgment-seat.  jBut  then  the  old  man 
can  hold  such  an  oifice  only  while  be  re- 
tains strength  of  body  and  mind  eftici- 
ently  to  perform  its  duties;  and  he  must 
do  all  his  work  for  himself ;  and  accord- 
ingly a  day  must  come  when  the  venera- 
ble Chancellor  resigns  the  Great  Seal ; 
when  the  aged  Justice  or  Baron   must 

five  up  his  place ;  and  when  these  bonored 
udges,  though  still  retaining  considei*a- 
ble  vigor,  but  vigor  less  than  enough  for 
their  hard  work,  are  compelled  to  feel  thai 
their  occupation  is  gone.  And  according- 
ly I  hold  that  what  is  the  best  of  all  pro* 
fessions,  for  many  reasons,  is  especially  w 
for  this,  that  yoa  need  never  retire  from 
it.  In  the  Church  you  need  not  do  all 
your  duty  yourself.    Vou  may  get  assiai- 
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ance  to  sappTement  your  own  lessening 
strength.    The  energetic  young  curate  or 
curates  may  do  that  part  of  the  parish 
work  which  exceeds  the  power  of  the 
aging  incumbent,  while 'the  entire  paro- 
chial machinery  has  still  the  advantage  of 
being  directed  by  his  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence ;  and  while  the  old  man  is  still  per- 
mitted to  do  what  he  can    with    such 
strength  as  is  spared  to  him,  and  to  feel 
that  he  is  useful  in  the  noblest  cause  yet. 
And  even  to  extremest  age  and  frailty — 
to  age  and  frailty  which  would  long  since 
have  incapacitated  the  judge  for  the  bench 
— the  parish  clergyman  may  take  some 
share  in  the  much-loved  duty  in  which 
he  has  labored  so  long.    He  may  still, 
though  briefly,  and  only  now  and  then, 
address  his  flock  from  the  pulpit,  in  words 
which  his  very  feebleness  will  make  far 
more  touchingly  effective  than  the  most 
vigorous  eloquence  and  the  richest  and 
fullest  tones  of  his    youn^    coadjutors. 
There  never  will  be,  withm  the  sacred 
walls,  a  silence  and  reverence  more  pro- 
found than  when  the  withered  kindly  face 
looks  as  of  old  upon  the  congregation,  to 
whose  fathers  its  owner  first  ministered, 
and  which  has  grown  up  mainly  under  his 
instruction  ;  and  when  the  voice  that  falls 
familiarly  on  so  many  ears,  tells  again, 
quietly  and  earnestly,  the  old  story  which 
we  all  need  so  much  to  hear.    And  he 
may  still  look  in  at  the  parish  school,  and 
watch  the  growth  of  a  generation  that  is 
to  do  the  work  of  life  when  he  is  in  his 
grave :  and  kindly  smooth  the  children's 
heads;  and  tell  them  how  one,  once  a 
little  child,  and  never  more  than  a  young 
man,  brought  salvation  alike  to  young  and 
old.     He  may  still  sit  by  the  bedside  of 
the  sick  and  dying,  and  speak  to  such 
with  the  sympathy  and  the  solemnity  of 
one  who  does  not  forget  that  the  last  great 
realities  are  drawing  near  to  both.    But 
there  are  vocations  which  are  all  very  well 
for  young  or  middle-aged    people,  but 
which  do  not  quite  suit  the  old.     Such  is 
that   of  the  barrister.     Wrangling  and 
hair-splitting,  brow-beating  and  bewilder- 
ing witnesses,  making  coarse  jokes  to  ex- 
cite the  laughter  of  common  jurymen,  and 
addressing  such  with  clap-trap  bello wings, 
are  not  the  work  for  gray-headed  men. 
If  such  remain  at  the  bar,  rather  let  them 
have  the  more  refined  work  of  the  equity 
courts,  where  you  address  judges  and  not 
juries;   and  where  you   spare   clap-tHip 
and  misrepresentation,  if  for  no   better 
VOL.  LIL-No.  4. 


reason,  because  yon  know  that  those  will 
not  stand  you  in  the  slightest  stead.  The 
work  which  best  befits  the  aged,  the  work 
for  which  no  mortal  can  ever  become  too 
venerable  and  dignified,  or  too  weak  and 
frail,  is  the  work  of  Christian  usefulness 
and  philanthropy.  And  it  is  a  beautifnl 
sight  to  see,  as  I  trust  we  all  have 
seen,  that  work  persevered  in  with  the 
closing  energies  of  life.  -It  is  a  noble  test 
of  the   soundness  of  the   principle  that 

Erompted  to  its  first  undertaking.  It  is  a 
opeful  and  cheering  sight  to  younger 
men,  looking  out  with  something  of  fear 
to  the  temptations  and  trials  of  the  years 
before  them.  Oh  I  if  the  gray-haired 
clergyman,  with  less  now  indeed  of  phys- 
ical strength  and  mere  physical  warmth, 
yet  preaches,  with  the  added  weight  and 
solemnity  of  his  long  experience,  the  same 
blessed  doctrines  now,  after  forty  years, 
that  he  preached  in  his  early  prime ;  if 
the  philanthropist  of  half  a  century  since 
is  the  philanthropist  still — still  kind*,  hope- 
ful, and  unwearied,  though  with  the  snows 
of  age  upon  his  head,  and  the  hand  that 
never  told  its  fellow  of  what  it  did,  now 
trembling  as  it  does  the  deed  of  mercy  : 
then  I  think  that  even  the  most  doubtful 
will  believe  that  the  principle  and  the  re- 
ligion of  such  men  were  a  glorious  reality  1 
The  sternest  of  all  touchstones  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  better  feelings,  is  the 
mhion  in  which  they  stand  the  wear  of 
years. 

But  my  shortening  space  warns  me  to 
stop;  and  I  must  cease,  for  the  present, 
from  these  thoughts  of  Future  Years. 
Cease,  I  mean,  from  writing  about  that 
mysterious  tract  before  us ;  who  can  cease 
from  thinking  of  it  ?  You  remember  how 
the  writer  of  that  little  poem  which  has 
been  quoted  asks  Time  to  touch  gently 
him  and  his.  Of  course  he  spoke  as  a 
poet,  stating  the  case  fancifully ;  but  not 
forgeting  that  when  wo  come  to  sober 
sense,  we  must  prefer  our  requests  to  an 
Ear  more  ready  to  hear  us,  and  a  hand 
more  ready  to  help.  It  is  not  to  Time 
that  I  shall  apply  to  lead  me  through  life 
into  immortality !  And  I  can  not  think 
of  years  to  come  without  going  back  to  a 
gi-eater  poet,  whom  we  need  not  esteem 
the  less  because  his  inspiration  was  loftier 
than  that  of  the  Muses,  who  has  summed 
up  so  grandly  in  one  comprehensive  sen 
tence  all  the  possibilities  which  could  be- 
fall him  in  the  days  and  ages  before  him. 
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"  Thou  sbalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel, 
and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory !"  Let 
us  humbly  trust  that  in  that  sketch,  round 


and  complete,  of  all  that  can  ever  come 
to  us,  my  readers  and  I  may  be  able  to 
read  the  history  of  our  Future  Years! 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


-*-^ 


■♦^►♦■ 


From    fraier*!    Hagftslne. 
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A  UELANCHOLY  interest  attaches  to  the 
work  bearing  the  above  title.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  those  victims  to  Tartar 
treachery,  whose  fate,  while  yet  doubtful, 
was  the  subject  of^the  hopes  and  fears  of 
many  an  English'  heart.  The  sequel  is 
too  well  known  ;  and  all  that  remains  is  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  so  highly  gifted, 
and  the  premature  close  of  a  career  of 
such  early  and  brilliant  promise. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  sad  in- 
terest thus  attaching  to  it,  the  work  be- 
fore us  claims  peculiar  notice  on  its  own 
account,  as  an  admirable  free  hand  sketch 
of  military  history.  The  signs  of  the 
times  have  brought  out  the  military  spirit 
of  the  nation.  A  volunteer  army  has 
sprung  into  existence,  and  one  among 
many  other  merits  which  it  possesses  is, 
that  it  is  an  army  of  educated  soldiers. 
Such  men  can  not  fail  to  acquire  some 
notions  of  the  science  of  that  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  standing  in  this  respect 
distinguished  from  uneducated  men,  whose 
reflections  are  commonly  bounded  by  the 
objects  around  them.  It  is  true  there  are 
two  sides  to  this  picture.  There  is,  as  re- 
gards military  bodies,  an  element  of  weak- 
ness as  well  as  of  strength  in  the  fact  here 
stated,  but  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  the  one  with  the  other.  A  highly 
educated  force  may  criticise  and  disobey, 
just  as  an  uneducated  force  will  be  more 
prone  to  the  lower  vices  and  become  more 
easily  demoralized.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
best  antidote  to  the  former  danger  is  good 
military  instruction,  such  as  will  instill 
sound  notions,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  while  it 
never  ceases  to  warn  against  hasty  conclu- 


*  8oldUr»  and  their  Scietice.    Bj  Captain  Braba- 
zoN,  B.A.     London  :  J.  W.  Parker.     1860. 


sions  from  imperfect  data,  and  even  against 
the  too  rigorous  application  of  principles 
and  maxims  which,  however  generally 
true,  may  be  absolutely  inappropriate  to 
the  particular  case. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  volunteers  that  such 
instruction  is  necessary.  It  is  evident 
that  the  late  improvements  in  fire-arms 
tend  to  bring  into  greater  importance  in- 
dividual action,  to  throw  both  soldiers  and 
officers  more  on  their  own  resources,  to 
make  less  of  the  machine  and  more  of  the 
man.  It  is  therefore  of  great  consequence 
that  the  young  officer  should  early  become 
acquainted  with  sound  military  principles, 
over  and  above  what  he  will  learn  in  the 
barrack-square,  or  on  the  field-day.  Not 
that  such  principles  will,  or  at  least  ought 
to  be,  antagonistic  to  the  latter  teaching. 
Rather,  by  showing  the  end  which  is  de- 
sired to  be  attained,  they  will  prove  its 
best  illustration. 

Captain  Brabazon's  work  is  well  calcu- 
lated for  this  purpose.  Being  short,  it  is 
professedly  discursive,  and  leaves  the  field 
open  to  more  minute  inquiry  in  every 
question  it  opens.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
suggestive,  and  in  this  quality  consists 
perhaps  its  greatest  merit.  It  seizes  the 
salient  points  of  military  history  as  illos- 
trated  by  the  greatest  commanders,  an- 
cient and  modem.  Generalization  is  ven- 
tured upon  freely,  but  dogmatism  is  care- 
fully excluded.  Principles  start  sponta- 
neously out  of  the  narrative,  but  are  left 
as  the  history  leaves  them,  seldom,  perhaps 
indeed  too  seldom,  developed,  and  never 
assuming  the  axiomatic  form. 

Some  illustration  of  the  above  remarks 
may  now  be  not  unacceptable. 

4^0  Epaminondas  is  assigned  the  honor 
of  the  discoveiy  of  "  that  great  principle 
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of  war  which,  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  troops  and  arms  employed,  will  for- 
ever form  the  basis  of  good  military  com- 
binations ;''  and  this  principle  is  defined  to 
be  "  the  concentration  of  an  overwhelming 
force  upon  a  decisive  point."  Reference 
is  of  course  here  made  to  the  battles  of 
Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  the  first  in  history 
which  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  been 
generals'  battles,  as  distinguished  from 
those  which,  like  Marathon,  the  Lutzen 
of  Gnstavus  Adolphus,  Inkermann,  and 
others,  were  essentially  soldiers'  battles. 
The  problem  which  Epaminondas  was 
called  upon  to  solve,  was  how  to  beat  a 
well-appointed  and  disciplined  army  with 
a  very  mferior  force ;  and  he  plainly  saw 
that  if  he  pitted  man  against  man,  he 
would  be  defeated  by  the  mere  force  of 
numbers.  Hitherto,  when  armies  were 
about  to  engage,  they  were  drawn  up  in 
parnllel  order, and  in  linesof  equal  strength 
throughout,  and  the  battle  soon  became 
general  along  the  whole  front ;  an  arrange- 
ment evidently  disadvantageous  to  the 
weaker  party.  Epaminondas,  in  the  ac- 
tions above  named,  massed  the  principal 
part  of  his  forces  upon  the  one  or  the 
other  flank,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his 
line  comparatively  weak.  He  then  attack- 
ed the  enemy  on  some  advantageous  point, 
whether  on  the  flank  or  center,  with  the 
win<5  thus  reinforced,  holding  back,  or,  in 
military  phrase,  refusing  the  rest  of  his 
line,  until,  having  pierced  and  routed  that 
part  of  the  enemy's  force  on  which  was 
thus  accumulated  the  whole  weight  of  the 
assault,  the  "  refused  "  wing  could  take 
its  part  in  the  remainder  of  the  action 
against  a  half-beaten  and  dispirited  foe, 
and  complete  his  defeat. 

The  importance  of  the  principle  thus 
practically  enunciated  by  Epaminondas 
can  scarcely  be  over-stated.  It  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  strategy,  whether  that  term  be 
applied  to  the  general  operations  of  a  cam- 
paign, or  to  those  of  the  battle-field.  And 
the  lesson  it  teaches  is  this :  that  there  is, 
or  onjjht  to  be,  at  every  moment,  some 
one  object  to  be  attained,  on  which  the 
efforts  of  the  whole  disposable  force 
8hould,^f  necessary,  be  concentrated.  To 
discover  this  object,  and  then  to  attain  it, 
are  of  course  the  practical  questions  to  be 
solved  in  each  particular  case,  and  they 
are  questions  of  exceeding  difficulty  ;  but 
it  is  a  grejit  step  gained  when  this  oneness 
of  purpose  is  recognized  as  a  preliminary 
necessity,  and  when  the  action  of  every 


man,  horse,  and  gun,  is  then  combined 
toward  its  accomplishment,  instead  of 
being  frittered  away,  as  is  too  otlen  the 
case,  in  a  thousand  objectless  effoils. 

In  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  the  Theban 
general  further  bequeathed  to  ns  the  im- 
portant principle  of  marching,  when  in 
presence  of  an  enemy,  in  the  order  in 
which  it  is  designed  to  fight  him ;  the 
strict  observance  of  which  saved  perhaps 
the  French  Emperor  at  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino.  This  merit  is  indeed  assigned  by 
our  author,  but  it  would  appear  erro- 
neously, to  Hamilcar,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  science  of  marches  was 
greatly  advanced  by  the  Carthaginian 
general.  To  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
indeed  was  it  brought  under  his  auspices, 
that— 

'*At  an  interval  of  two  thousand  years,  Fred- 
erick, in  some  of  his  most  brilliant  maneuvers, 
may  be  said  rather  to  hi^ye  equaled  than  sur- 
passed him.  Before  Hamilcar  reduced  the 
principle  of  marches  to  a  system,  generals  were 
often  content,  after  selecting  a  point  at  which  to 
meet  the  enemy,  to  advance  toward  it  by  the 
shortest  route,  and  in  an  order  of  march  which 
has  been  aptly  termed  processional,  reserving 
their  talent  for  the  choice  of  a  good  position  and 
the  skillful  occupation  of  it  by  their  troops.  Dis- 
daining 80  conventional  a  method,  Hamilcar,  in 
the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  broke  up  his  army 
into  several  columns,  thus  increasing  its  mobilit3% 
and  assimilating  its  order  of  march  to  its  order 
of  battle.  He  then  boldly  advanced  by  ma- 
neuvering marches,  in  which  his  troops  were  so 
disposed  as  to  be  able  to  give  battle  in  any  di- 
rection, and  on  any  point  of  the  space  they  were 
traversing ;  while  such  were  the  rapidity  and 
variety  of  his  evolutions,  that  they  baffled  and 
disconcerted  even  those  veterans  who  had  for- 
merly become  inured  to  war  under  his  com- 
mand."    (P.  82.) 

The  science  of  marches  thus  initiated 
by  Epaminondas,  and  brought  to  such 
perfection  by  Hamilcar,  was  well  under- 
stood in  the  subsequent  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  but  ai)pcars  to  have  been  lost 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  not  to  have  been 
recovered  till,  with  what  may  be  termed 
the  modern  military  epoch,  it  received  a 
new  existence  in  the  days  of  Maurice  of 
Nassau. 

The  military  art  has  now  been  traced  to 
its  origin  in  two  of  its  most  important 
branches,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
each  of  these  the  object  in  view  is  limited 
to  the  mere  scene  of  conflict.  It  was  re- 
served to  Alexander  to  vastly  extend  the 
strategical  horizon.  That  great  conquer- 
or appears  to  have  regarded  war  not  as  a 
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mere  series  of  disconnected  actions,  but  as 
a  whole ;  embracing  every  circumstance  af- 
fecting the  wel£ire  of  his  army,  establish- 
ing a  regular  system  of  transport  and 
supply,  keeping  the  army  well  furnished 
with  pontoons  and  battering  trains,  aiding 
its  operations  by  a  staff  of  engineers  and 
drausrhtsmen,  making  the  battle  subserv- 
ient  to  the  campaign,  and  this  agam,  to 
an  unbounded  scheme  of  military  policy. 
But  the  lesson  of  military  science  handed 
down  to  us  by  Alexander,  is  preeminently 
that  of  patient  yet  enterprismg  strategy : 

*'  Rapid  in  his  marches,  and  impetuoas  in 
battle,  he  could  wait  and  wait  until  seven 
months  of  tedious  and  apparently  hopeless  la- 
bor had  reduced  the  stronghold  of  Tyre,  and 
gained  for  his  army  a  secure  base  of  operations  ; 
nor  would  he  advance  against  the  Persiaas, 
twice  defeated,  on  the  Granicus  and  the  Issus, 
until  he  had  established  his  authority  along  the 
whole  coast,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Alexandria, 
and  thus  cut  off  the  enemy  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  malcontents  in  Greece.''    (P.  19.) 

In  war,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  rest  on  a  deep  substra- 
tum of  common  -  sense.  In  Alexander, 
Gustavus  Adolphns,  Napoleon,  and  our 
own  illustrious  Wellington,  we  find  the 
same  tenacity  in  securing  a  firm  base  of 
operations  and  well-guarded  line  of  com- 
munications from  the  base  to  the  front, 
which  underlies  all  strategical  science. 
At  first  sight,  we  should  expect  to  find 
this  less  displayed  in  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon,  who  appears  sometimes  to 
plunge  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies  re- 
gardless of  all  system.  But  this  is  only 
because  the  excessive  brilliancy  of  his 
successes  conceals  the  means  by  which 
they  were  obtained.  In  the  most  dashing 
of  his  campaigns,  that  of  1796,  in  Italy, 
he  himself  has  taken  pains  to  show  us 
that  on  his  line  of  operation,  from  Cham- 
bery  to  Verona,  he  had  no  less  than  four 
fortified  places  as  depots  for  his  maga- 
zines and  hospitals ;  and  in  the  ensuing 
campaign,  that  of  1797,  he  had,  on  a  line 
of  operation  extending  eighty  leagues 
from  Mantua  to  his  camp  on  the  Simmer- 
ing, no  less  than  three  places  in  echelon, 
and  a  point  of  support  at  every  five  or 
six  marches.  In  modern  war,  this  regu- 
larity of  system  is  first  found  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  While 
studiously  preserving  his  own  communi- 
ontions,  the  Swedish  monarch  continually 
threatened  those  of  the  onemy  ;  husband- 


ing his  strength,  and  careful  of  his  troops 
he  held  them  well  in  hand,  seldom  detach 
ed  them,  and  was  ready  to  launch  them 
on  their  enemy  with  terrific  violence  the 
moment  the  occasion  offered.  The  strat- 
egy of  our  own  great  chief  of  modem 
times  might  be  described  in  terms  almost 
identical. 

Hannibal  appears  on  the  scene  rather 
as  an  operator  of  consummate  skill  with 
the  instruments  then  possessed  and  gene- 
rally known,  than  as  the  originator  of  any 
new  strategical  or  tactical  principles. 
His  marches  were  models  of  successful 
enterprise,  as  his  battles  were  models  of 
deep-laid  stratagem  and  rapid  coup  d'csil. 
The  mere  fact  of  his  holding  together  for 
so  many  years,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
country,  an  army  composed  of  such  hete- 
rogeneous elements  as  was  the  so-called 
Carthaginian  army,  proves  him  to  have 
possessed  an  extraordinary  moral  ascend- 
ency over  all  around  him.  In  this  quality, 
indeed,  as  well  as  in  his  power  of  forming 
alliances  and  combinations,  in  his  abund- 
ant use  of  stratagem,  and  his  decisive  as- 
saults of  cavalry,  he  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  Marlboroueh,  as  in  the 
completeness  of  the  defeat  lie  usually  in- 
flicted on  his  cnemv  he  may  be  compared 
with  Cromwell,  Nelson,  and  Napoleon. 
The  latter  is  a  strong  test  of  the  moral 
power  of  a  commander.  When  the  con- 
flict is  over  it  requires  no  common  sway 
over  men  to  urge  them  on,  exhausted 
with  the  struggle,  to  fresh  attacks  and 
fresh  pursuits.  To  do  so  implies  a  tenaci- 
ty of  will  which  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  the  absolute  accomplish- 
ment of  its  purpose,  and  which  may  of  it- 
self be  almost  said  to  constitute  greatness. 

In  the  old  Roman  army  we  see  reflect- 
ed the  special  genius  of  the  nation  for  law 
and  government,  in  the  form  of  discipline 
and  organization.  Its  marches  alone  are 
a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  its  adminis- 
tration ;  for  then,  as  now,  large  masses  of 
men,  if  not  well  paid  and  fe^  would  fall 
out  of  their  ranlra  and  turn  marauders; 
and  the  mere  fiict  that  it  was  possible  to 
enforce  the  severest  penalties  against 
plunder,  is  a  proof  that  the  army'was  so 
well  cared  for  as  to  make  the  perpetration 
of  It  a  crime.  One  of  the  strongest  evi- 
dences, however,  to  the  same  purport,  b 
to  be  found  in  the  high  dignity  attaching 
to  the  rank  of  Qnssstor,  an  office  corres- 
ponding to  our  Commissary-General,  bal 
more  nearly  perhaps  to  the  French  Intent 
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dant.  This  officer  could  rise  to  the  high- 
est coinniands.  The  circumstance  of  his 
superintendiug  the  civil  departments,  as 
we  should  term  them,  of  the  army,  was 
in  the  eye  of  the  Roman  no  derogation  to 
his  military  position  ;  rather,  by  rendering 
l)im  familiar  both  with  the  general  opera- 
tions and  with  the  details  of  those  collat- 
eral services  on  which  the  well-being  of 
an  army  so  much  depends,  such  an  expe- 
rience educated  hini  in  the  best  possible 
school  for  the  chief  command.  There  is 
much  matter  for  reflection  in  all  this.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  question,  whether  a 
commissariat  department  should  consist 
of  civilian  officers,  as  in  the  British  serv- 
ice, or  of  military  officers,  as  in  the  French 
army  and  our  own  army  in  India.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  we 
elevate  the  rank  of  the  officer  at  the  head 
of  such  a  department,  and  render  him  ca* 
pable  of  attaining  the  highest  offices  in 
the  state,  the  more  likelv  will  it  be  that 
our  armies  will  be  well  cared  for,  and 
therefore  efficient.  Surely  history  does 
not  speak  in  vain  when  it  tells  us  that 
Rome's  greatest  orator  and  Rome's 
greatest  general  had  been  commissary- 
generals.  Cicero  was  commissary-gene- 
ral, as  we  should  say,  in  Sicily,  and  CsBsar 
in  Spain. 

On  the  special  genius  of  CsBsar  our 
aathor  has  a  passage  which  we  should  do 
wrong  to  the  work  not  to  transcribe  in 
extenso.  Speaking  of  the  Commentaries^ 
he  observes : 

"  Through  the  easy  clearness  of  his  narratiye 
wo  enter  into  the  motives  and  opinions  of  the 
OeneraL  We  admire  bis  vigorous  conceptions, 
and  the  electric  rapidity  of  his  strokes ;  but  be- 
yond all,  we  admire  the  boundless  variety  of  his 
resonroes,  and  the  completeness  of  the  duties 
which  he  assumed  and  scrupulously  discharged. 
As  chief  of  the  army,  he  not  only  directed  its 
marches,  and  led  it  in  battle,  but  he  dwells  with 
pride  on  the  happy  artifices  of  his  siege  opera- 
tions ;  he  relates  how  he  procured  supplies  in 
the  enemy's  country,  and  often  obtained  by  ne- 
gotiation and  treaty  what  he  despaired  of  gain- 
ing by  force  of  arms ;  how  he  built  ships  of 
novel  design,  destroyed  the  enemv*s  fleets,  and 
even  transported  one  of  his  own  by  land ;  how 
he  constructed  impregnable  works,  and  threw 
bridges  across  the  most  rapid  rivers,  so  that 
Cffisar  included  in  the  office  of  a  Roman  gene- 
ral those  of  admiral  and  naval  architect,  of 
ambassador,  commissary,  and  engineer ;  and 
thought  no  detail  beneath  his  notice  which 
might  cootribttte,  however  remotely,  to  the  safe- 
ty and  welfare  of  his  army. 

'*  This  universality  of  his  genius  gave  to  all 


GsBsar^s  entexprises  a  unity  of  design  which  can 
rarely  characterize  those  of  a  less  versatile  com- 
mander. Since  artillery  and  fortification  have 
been  treated  as  distinct  sciences,  and  a  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  stores  has  become  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  army  in  the  field,  custom 
has  sanctioned  a  division  of  power  among  vari- 
ous departments  which  is  doubtless  beneficial 
when  confined  to  matters  of  executive  detail. 
But  whenever  a  general  has  had  the  power  and 
the  will  to  desert  the  beaten  track,  and  assume 
the  responsible  control  of  every  branch  of  bis 
army,  then  experience  has  proved  that  the  great 
operations  of  war  are  ever  most  successful  when 
they  all  obey  the  original  impulse  of  one  mind." 
(P.  49.) 

We  may  observe  with  respect  to  many 
of  these  eminently  practical  qualifications 
a  counterpart  to  the  creat  Roman  con- 
queror in  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  His 
well-known  boast  was,  that  if  other  gener- 
als could  fight  armies,  he  could  feed  them. 
In  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedi*as,  which  im- 
mortalized him  as  a  defensive  commander, 
he  was,  in  respect  to  their  general  plan, 
his  own  engineer ;  both  the  general  posi- 
tion and  the  place  and  size  of  the  works 
being  detailed  in  a  memorandum  of  in- 
structions to  the  commanding  Royal  En- 
gineer, "written  after  a  detailed  recon- 
noissance  of  the  ground,  and  a  personal 
visit  to  erery  part  of  it."  And  m  evei^ 
line  of  the  Duke's  dispatches  we  observe 
the  same  care  for  the  smallest  as  well  as 
the  most  important  details ;  the  exempli- 
fication in  his  own  person  of  the  rule  he 
ever  strongly  inculcated  on  his  officers, 
and  which  we  hope  will  be  looked  upon  as 
the  guiding  principle  of  those  officers  who 
are  now  beginning  to  issue  from  the  StafiT 
College  to  undertake  their  duties  on  the 
staff  of  the  army : 

'*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  general  and  other 
officers  of  the  army  will  at  last  acquire  that  ex- 
perience which  will  teach  them  that  guccen  can 
he  attained  only  by  attention  to  the  moit  minute 
details,  and  hy  tracing  every  part  e/ecery  ope- 
ration from  its  origin  to  its  eonetnsion^  jjoint 
by  pointy  and  ascertaining  that  the  whole  u  i/n- 
derstood  by  those  toho  are  to  execute  if."  (Dis- 
patches; 15th  May,  1811.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole 
range  of  military  literature  a  more  simple 
or  more  practical  lesson  of  wisdom  than 
this. 

We  pass  by  the  subsequent  military 
history  of  the  ancient  world,  and  that  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  is  almost  barren 
of  useful  results  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  and  find  our  attention  arrested  once 
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more  by  a  great  Eastern  conqueror,  who 
in  his  day  must  have  made  more  than 
Asia  tremble.  We  allude  of  course  to 
Timour.  Jt  is  much  the  fashion  to  view 
this  great  chieftain  as  the  mere  leader  of 
innumerable  hordes,  and  the  subduer  of 
less  warlike  tribes.  But  our  author  has 
pointed  out  with  great  force  and  clearness 
the  claims  of  Timour  to  a  place  in  history 
as  a  cavalry  commander  of  the  highest 
order. 

"  His  method  of  attack,  however  it  might  vary 
in  application,  was  in  principle  always  the  same. 
Rapid  and  successive  charges  in  Echelon  from 
the  center,  supported  by  strong  and  well-direct- 
ed reserves,  formed  the  basis  of  a  system  of  ca- 
valry tactics  which  we  owe  to  this  great  general, 
and  which  the  experience  of  succeeding  ages 
has  been  unable  to  improve.'*    (P.  90.) 

*^  The  army  being  drawn  up  in  three  lines  of 
tomans  or  squadrons,  the  attack  was  usually 
opened  by  the  two  center  squadrons  of  the  first 
line,  which  rapidly  advanced  to  the  charge, 
closely  succeeded  by  the  two  squadrons  which 
bad  stood  on  either  side  of  them  in  line,  and 
which  now  covered  their  flanks;  these  again 
were  supported  by  the  adjoining  squadrons,  and 
so  on  until  the  whole  of  the  first  line  was  en- 
gaged. Each  separate  attack  afforded  a  chance 
of  victory,  while,  as  each  was  in  a  measure  inde- 
pendent, its  failure  did  not  occasion  any  general 
rout 

'*  If  disorders  appeared  at  any  point  of  the 
Tartar  lines,  Timour,  who  watched  over  the  field 
from  a  commanding  post,  dispatched  instant  suc- 
cor ;  but  if  the  whole  front  either  wavered  or  re- 
coiled, then  the  occasion  was  worthy  of  the  gen- 
eral himself.  In  his  own  words,  *The  time 
was  come  to  put  the  foot  of  courage  into  the 
stirrup  of  patience ;'  and  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  reserves,  he  charged  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight  This  appearance  of  Timour  in 
person  never  failed  to  turn  the  doubtful  balance. 
The  fiery  courage  of  the  soldier  prevailed,  when 
the  deeply- studied  plans  of  the  general  might 
have  miscarried."    (P.  98.) 

With  Timour's  method  of  attack  the 
writer  compares  that  of  Cromwell  at 
Kaseby,  ana  observes  on  the  close  resem- 
blance between  the  systems  of  these  two 
self-taught  generals.  At  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  Cromwell  commanded  the  cavalry 
of  the  right  wing,  and  attacked  by  suc- 
cessive divisions,  or,  in  military  phrase,  in 
echelon  from  his  left,  that  is,  from  the  side 
nearest  the  center  of  the  whole  line.  The 
cavalry  of  Seidlitz  and  Ziethen,  organized 
under  the  eye  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
which  was  probably  the  finest  that  modern 
Europe  has  yet  seen,  is  noticed  in  the 
samo  happy  spirit  of  generalization : 

*'  In  the  management  of  his  cavalry,  Frederick 


was  guided  by  the  same  prindples  as  Timour 
and  Cromwell.  He  sacrificed  weight  to  speed, 
and  relied  upon  rapid  and  successive  charges 
supported  by  strong  reserves.  Such  a  system 
has  in  all  ages  proved  its  superiority  over  that 
of  heavy,  cumbrous  squadrons  maneuvering  at  a 
slow  pace,  and  trusting  either  to  the  effect  of 
their  fire  or  to  the  mere  weight  of  men  and 
horses ;  yet  how  seldom  do  wc  see  it  adopted  and 
fully  carried  out"    (P.  204.) 

Modem  strategy  has  been  said,  and  we 
think  justly,  to  owe  its  origin  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  He  certainly  was  the  first  who 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  importance  of 
keeping  open  the  communications  with  the 
rear,  by  which  alone  provision  could  be 
made  for  the  constant  drain  of  ammunition 
and  exhaustion  of  supplies  in  the  front  or 
fighting  line.  And  in  the  same  degree  as 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  preserve 
bis  own  roads  of  communication  with  the 
sources  of  supply,  was  it  important,  as  he 
clearly  saw,  to  threaten,  and,  if  possible, 
possess  himself  of  those  of  the  enemy. 
This  opened  a  new  and  more  scientific  ob- 
ject to  military  operations.  Hitherto 
commanders  of  armies  had  contented  them- 
selves with  leading  their  forces  to  battle 
according  to  the  most  approved  fashion, 
and  taking  the  chances  of  victory  or  div 
feat.  The  object  was,  so  far,  still  the 
same,  but  with  this  addition,  that,  m\y 
posing  the  preliminary  strategical  ma- 
neuvers to  have  been  successful,  the 
enemy,  if  defeated,  would  be  cut  off  from 
his  sources  of  supply,  and  virtually  anni- 
hilated. It  was  of  course  essential  that 
no  such  catastrophe  should  follow  upon 
defeat  in  the  opposite  case ;  and  hence  the 
principle  of  war  here  referred  to,  techni- 
cally expressed,  is  to  threaten,  and  if  pos- 
sible possess  yourself  of,  the  enemy's  lines 
of  communication  without  exposing  your 
own.  The  principle  is  simple  enough, 
although  it  was  long  before  it  was  enan- 
ciated,  or  even  tacitly  acted  upon,  but  the 
application  is  in  general  excessively  diffi- 
cult. The  question  is  solved,  when  an 
army  can  by  any  means  place  itself  on  the 
fiank  of  the  hostile  columns  between  their 
base  of  operations  and  their  front,  while 
its  own  line  of  communication  and  of  re- 
treat lies  direct  to  its  rear,  and  is  as  i^ir 
removed  as  possible  from  any  possible  at- 
tempts of  the  enemy.  The  action  of  the 
Prussians  at  Waterloo,  it  will  bo  seen,  was 
essentially  of  this  character. 

That  the  true  principle  of  war  from  tke 
earliest  ages  has  been  to  guard  oarefaUv 
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the  base  of  operations — ^that  is  to  saj,  the 
sources  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
lines  of  ooramunication  with  that  base, 
does  not  admit  of  dispute.  We  have 
already  seen  it  illustrated  by  Alexander. 
But  if  so  important  when  war  was  compa- 
ratively a  simple  a£Eair,  and  when  little 
more  than  the  supplies  of  food  had  to  be 
conveyed,  how  essential  must  be  its  ob- 
servance in  the  complex  military  opera- 
tions of  modern  times,  when  the  necessary 
transport  train  even  of  a  small  army 
winds  its  way  over  miles  and  miles  of 
road,  and  when  the  engines  and  munitions 
of  war  are  so  bulky  and  weighty  that  it 
requires  a  long  rail  way -train  to  convey 
only  a  half  battery  of  artillery  I  It  is  ob- 
vious that  in  these  days  an  army,  depriv- 
ed for  any  length  of  time  of  communication 
with  its  base,  must  pensh  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion, even  withput  the  coup  de  grace 
of  an  unsuccessful  general  action. 

We  have  made  use  of  the  expressions 
"  base  of  operations"  and  "  lines  of  com- 
munication," because  they  are  generally 
adopted  by  military  writers.  But  we  can 
DOt  but  think  they  have  been  selected  ra- 
ther unfortunately  by  our  teachers  in  these 
subjects,  the  French,  as  they  convey  a  far 
too  geometrical  meaning.  No  harm,  how- 
ever, will  be  done  if  the  military  student 
will  only  remember  that  the  expression 
^^  base  of  operations"  means  nothing  more 
than  the  place  or  places  whence  are  re- 
ceived the  reinforcements,  military  stores, 
and  munitions  of  war,  while  the  line  of 
communications,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
termed,  "  of  operations,"  means  nothing 
more  than  the  road  or  other  way  by 
which  those  reinforcements,  stores,  etc., 
are  forwarded  to  the  front.  In  the  Cri- 
mean wai*,  this  country,  the  sea,  and  more 
particularly  the  harbor  of  Balaklava,  con- 
stituted our  base,  while  that  well-nigh 
fatal  seven  miles  from  Balaklava  to  the 
front  was  our  line  of  operation  or  commu- 
nication. 

The  example  of  Gnstavus  was  not  lost, 
and  Turenne,  Gondo,  Montecuculti,  Eu- 
gene, and  Marlborough,  brilliantly  illus- 
trated the  revival  of  strategical  science. 
There  is  much  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  military  student  in  the  operations  of 
all  these  commanders,  but  in  none  more 
than  in  those  of  Marlborough.  In  the 
Blenheim  campaign  we  have  a  magnifi- 
cent example  of  an  operation  very  rare  in 
war,  and  which  seldom  fails  to  mark  the 
commander  of  the  highest  order — namely, 


a  strategical  march,  by  which  the  designs 
of  the  enemy  are  frustrated*,  and  his  army 
put  in  imminent  peril  before  even  the  0|v 
posing  forces  have-  met.  Of  such  a  cha- 
racter was  in  ancient  times  the  march  of 
the  Consul  Nero,  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Hasdrubal,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  last  hope  of  the  con- 
quest of  Rome  in  the  breast  of  Hannibal. 
Of- such  a  character  in  modern  times  were 
the  marches  of  Napoleon  over  the  Alps 
upon  Milan  and  Alessandria  in  1800,  and 
upon  Ulm  in  1 805,  and  that  of  Welling- 
ton upon  Vittoria  in  1813.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  enemy  was  morally  subdued 
before  a  blow  was  struck.  We  can  scarce- 
ly indeed  recall  an  instance  of  a  great 
strategical  march  failing  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  object,  although  in  nearly 
all  instances  it  terminates  in  a  general  ac- 
tion, in  which  the  forces  are  often,  after 
all,  equally  balanced.  May  not  the  cause 
of  this  almost  universal  success  be  found 
in  the  spirit-stirring  nature  of  the  march 
itself,  in  which  probably  some  glimpse  of 
the  mighty  import  of  the  event  that  is 
being  consummated  is  caught  even  by  the 
youngest  recruit  in  the  army  ?  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  intellect- 
nal  effort,  the  moral  resolution,  and  the 
daring  spirit  that  must  combine  to  plan 
and  carry  out  a  great  strategical  march, 
can  not  but  be  communicated  from  the 
general  to  the  force  that  obeys  his  will, 
and  vibrates  through  every  portion  of  it. 

That  Marlborough  has  not  yet  received 
full  justice  at  the  hands  of  military  critics 
is  but  too  apparent  to  every  one  who  has 
carefully  studied  his  exploits  by  the  light 
of  his  dispatches.  The  reason  is  very  plain. 
The  French  are  our  tutors  in  military  lit- 
erature, and  they  exercise  their  vocation 
with  a  full  sense  of  their  responsibility  to 
the  national  amour  propre^  by  ignoring 
as  far  as  possible  the  great  deeds  of  any 
commander  the  narration  of  which  would 
wound  it.  Thus  the  fame  of  Marlbor- 
ough, and  also  that  of  Wellington,  have 
suffered  in  continental  military  literature. 
We -have  indeed  little  right  to  complain 
of  this,  as  the  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands. 
Military  literature,  however,  is  compara- 
tively little  prized  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  donbtfiil  whether  we  shall  ever  emerge 
from  our  present  state  of  dependence 
upon  that  of  France. 

After  referring  to  the  almost  unexam- 
pled difficulties  with  which  Marlborough 
was  beset  at  every  turn,  from  Dutch  dep- 
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uties  and  old-fashioned  generals,  to  Ger- 
man princes  taking  the  command  on  al- 
ternate days  out  of  his  hands,  oar  author 
thus  ably  sums  up  the  military  qualities 
of  England's  great,  if  not  greatest  gene- 
ral : 

*'  His  military  acts,  like  those  of  every  master 
hand,  bear  stamped  upon  them  the  impress  of 
original  creative  genius.  As  bold  and  compre- 
hensive as  Turenne  in  the  larger  combinations 
of  war,  he  was  animated  in  the  field  by  the 
chivalrous  intrepidity  of  Gond6  and  Qustavus. 
He  rarely  abandonea  the  initiative.  He  loved 
to  close  and  grapple  with  the  enemy ;  but  even 
in  the  heat  of  action  he  would  still  disconcert 
tbem  by  feints  and  demonstrations.  He  made 
greater  use  of  stratagems  and  false  attacks  than 
any  general  since  the  time  of  Hannibal,  whom 
he  further  resembled  by  dealing  his  decisive 
blows  at  the  head  of  large  cavalry  reserves. 
He  well  knew  the  value  of  a  concentrated  ar- 
tillery fire,  and  considering  the  very  small  pro- 
portion of  this  arm  which  then  entered  into  the 
composition  of  armies,  his  advancing  forty 
pieces  in  line  to  bear  upon  a  decisive  point  at 
kalplaquct  may  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  ef- 
forts of  Napoleon  at  a  period  when  artillery  was 
much  more  numerous.  Having  gained  a  victo- 
ry— and  he  never  failed  to  gain  one — his  first 
care  was  for  the  wounded,  not  only  of  his  own 
but  of  the  defeated  army.  *  The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,' says  Duclos,  a  French  historian,  *  al- 
ways showed  the  utmost  attention  to  his  prison- 
ers, and  set  the  example  of  that  humanity 
which  has  since  softened  the  horrors  and  calam- 
ities of  war.' "    (P,  180.) 

We  next  come  to  the  Great  Frederick, 
beyond  all  doubt  a  marvel  of  militarpr 
genius.  Strategical  writers,  basing  their 
criticisms  upon  tneir  geometrical  diagrams, 
have  cast  their  censures  upon  him  pretty 
freely ;  but  what  avails  all  this  against  the 
wondrous  successes  which  established  a 
new  kingdom  against  Europe  in  arms? 
Granting  that  this  extraordinary  com- 
mander committed  errors,  (and  he  him- 
self is  the  first  to  admit  them,)  shall  we 
say  therefore  with  Jomini  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  strategy  ?  We  know  that  a 
chess-player  plays  a  very  different  game 
when  bis  instinct  shows  him  that  ho  has 
an  inferior  adversary,  from  that  which,  he 
plays  when  pitted  against  an  equal.  And 
again,  how  different  is  his  play  when  he 
is  driven  into  a  comer  and  his  game  seems 
desperate,  his  antagonist  closing  around 
him  with  all  his  pieces,  while  he  is  crip- 
pled and  forced  back,  and  sees  *'  looming 
in  the  distance"  the  apparently  inevitable 
checkmate.  It  is  then  that  he  will  play 
bold  neck-or-nothing  strokes.    By  all  the 


principles  of  the  game  he  roast  be  defeat- 
ed ;  but  he  may  yet  dazzle  and  paralyze 
his  adversary,  and,  it  may  be,  discover 
some  open  joint  in  his  armor,  some  h^py 
entrance  to  the  fiflh  rib.  Now  may  we 
not  see  in  this  analogy  very  mach  the 
position  of  Frederick,  staking  largely  on 
fortune — ^bold,  dashing,  yet  always  re- 
flective and  calculating;  comprehensive m 
his  projects,  measuring  precisely  his  ad- 
versary ;  surrounded,  repulsed,  defeated, 
but  never  despairing,  ana  ultimately  get- 
ting the  better  of  all  his  enemies  ?  To 
such  a  man,  in  such  a  position,  the  present 
moment  is  every  thing.  In  other  circum- 
stances a  more  scientific  but  slower  line 
of  action  might  doubtless  have  been  pre- 
ferable. But  Frederick  had  no  leisure  for 
this.  His  object  was  to  get  at  bis  enemy 
in  the  shortest  possible  Ume,  and  beat 
him.  The  caliber  of  his  adversaries  also 
was  well  known  to  him,  and*  he  felt  that 
he  might  play  tricks  upon  which  he  would 
not  have  ventnred  in  presence  of  an  Eth 
gene  or  a  Turenne.  We  believe  that  this 
IS  the  key  to  the  greater  portion  of  Fred- 
erick's campaigns  and  actions. 

Still,  making  every  allowance,  we  must 
admit  that  we  nowhere  see  in  the  general- 
ship of  the  Prussian  monarch  any  thing 
resembling  that  model  of  strategy  pre- 
sented us  in  the  dying  straggle  of  l^apo- 
leon  in  1814.  But  this  is  litue  more  than 
saying  that  Frederick  was  not  sixty  years 
in  advance  of  his  own  time.  In  any  case 
sound  criticism  will  pause  before  it  con- 
demns, on  merely  geometrical  grounds, 
and  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  thonsand 
and  one  moral,  physical,  political,  and 
geographical  considerations  which  must 
have  influenced  that  great  commander,  a 
line  of  action  which  to  a  very  deep  and 
long  head  seemed  at  the  moment  the 
best. 

Apart,  however,  from  all  questions  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  Frederic'e  strat- 
egy, there  can  not  be  a  question  that  he 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  military  science. 
Be  was  the  first  in  modem  times  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  a  thoroughly  educat- 
ed staff.  And  here  we  may  observe 
that  in  the  Peninsular  war,  espedally  to- 
ward its  close,  the  importance  of  simix  a 
corps  was  equally  appreciated  in  our  own 
army;  and  so  Idgh  was  the  opinion  the 
French  entertained  of  our  Quartermaster- 
General's  staff,  that  they  carefully  Btndied 
after  the  peace  the  system  of  military  to* 
struction  at  the  Staff  College  of  that  day, 
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and  ultimately  foandod  upon  it  the  jE6ole 
(PJStat  Major,  We  may  rest  assured  that 
what  Alexander  and  Frederiok  found 
necessary  for  their  armies,  and  what  Wel- 
lington encouraged  in  his,  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
well-being  and  skillful  direction  of  the 
troops ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  care- 
fully watching  the  effect  of  the  present 
Staff  College,  which  has  been  established 
on  the  broadest  possible  basis  for  the  in- 
struction of  future  staff  officers,  at  the 
public  expense,  and  which  we  believe  is 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  destined. 

Another  great  advance  in  military  sci- 
ence is  due  to  Fredeiick — in  the  lightness 
and  rapidity,  as  compared  with  the  tac- 
tics of  the  times  before  him,  which  he  in- 
fused into  the  movements  of  his  troops  of 
every  arm.  Of  his  cavalry  we  have  al- 
ready spoken.  His  infantry  was  formed 
in  three  ranks,  thus  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  formation  ot  Gnstavus 
Adolphus  a  century  before  in  six  ranks, 
which  was  itself  an  innovation  upon  the 
usual  order  of  that  time  in  ten  ranks. 
The  change  is  due  to  the  gradual  increase 
in  the  number  of  musketeers,  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  pikemen,  and  to  the  neces- 
sity which  vras  at  once  felt  of  developing 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  line  of  fire ;  while 
there  was  no  longer  the  same  reason  for 
the  deep  mass  of  ancient  times,  for  mere 
weight  and  physical  force,  which  could  in 
very  few  instances  be  now  brought  into 
play.  The  British  army,  as  is  well  known, 
has  for  many  years  adopted  a  still  thinner 
formation,  that  of  two  ranks ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  French  army,  since  the 
Italian  campaign,  has  followed  our  exam- 
ple. In  pomt  of  fact,  another  element  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  question  since 
the  time  of  Frederick,  and  even  of  the 
First  Napoleon  ;  namely,  the  tremendous 
force  and  accuracy  of  modern  fire-arms. 
Of  the  accuracv,  however,  we  can  at  pres- 
ent say  little  m  regard  to  its  practical 
effect  on  war,  saving  that  in  the  recent 
Italian  battles  the  improvement  in  this 
respect  does  not  appear  to  have  rendered 
the  contest  shorter  than  were  general  ac- 
tions in  the  davs  of  good  old  Brown  Bess. 
Nor  were  the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded 
greater ;  though  in  point  of  fact  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  should  be,  since 
one  of  the  most  certain  lessons  taught  us 
in  military  history  is,  that  the  more  for- 
midable the  weapons  the  less  will  be  the 


carnage.  The  reason  is,  that  the  affair  is 
in  nearly  all  cases  decided  before  it  be- 
comes a  hand-to  hand  conflict,  and  the 
more  accurate  the  fire-arms  the  greater 
will  be  the  distance  between  the  adverse 
lines  at  which  this  decision  takes  place, 
and  consequently  the  facility  afforded  to 
the  beaten  party  of  making  good  its  re- 
treat. But  the  increased  force  of  pene- 
tration of  modern  fire-arms  may  not  im- 
probably give  rise  to  the  question  of  for- 
mation in  three  or  even  in  two  lines,  since 
it  is  certain  that  the  same  bullet  will  in 
very  many,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  prove  the  destruction  of  both  front 
and  rear-rank  man  together.  We  see, 
then,  that  the  order  of  formation  has  be- 
come more  and  more  shallow  from  the 
time  of  Gustavus  to  the  present  day ;  and 
the  question  is,  has  it  reached  its  limit  ? 
There  is  much  ta  be  said  on  both  sides  in 
the  reply;  but  upon  the  whole  it  seems 
not  improbable  tnat  the  ultimate  forma- 
tion is  not  yet  attained,  and  that  the  next 
great  change  in  tactics  will  be  the  ad- 
vancing to  attack  in  single  rank,  followed 
by  a  second,  and  possibly  by  a  third  rank, 
suffidently  near  to  replace  the  first  in  case 
of  disaster,  or  at  the  critical  moment  to 
join  with  it  in  the  contest ;  thus  present- 
ing a  succession  of  waves  of  attack,  each 
li^t  in  itself^  and  easily  stemmed,  yet  in 
their  accumulation  iiTesistible.  But  this 
question  merits  far  more  space  and  time 
than  we  have  at  present  to  give  to  it,  and 
we  merely  suggest  it  for  the  considera- 
tion of  those  interested  in  such  specula- 
tions. 

When  to  what  we  have  already  said  of 
the  increased  lightness  and  activity  given 
by  Frederick  to  his  infantry  and  cavalry, 
we  add  that  he  adopted  the  same  view 
with  respect  to  artillery,  by  organizing 
horse-artillerjr  batteries,  it  will  be  evident 
that  this  pnnciple,  with  the  illustration 
afforded  to4t  by  his  actions,  is  the  legacy 
that  great  warrior  has  lefl  to  military 
science. 

From  the  military  era  inaugurated  by 
the  Great  Frederick,  the  elementai*y  tactics 
of  which  have  in  great  part  survived  to 
our  own  day,  we  descend  through  the 
American  and  French  revolutionary  eras 
to  the  times  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington. 
The  waiT,  however,  of  those  revolutions 
must  not  be  altogether  passed  by.  Indeed, 
as  paving  the  way  to  the  more  regular 
wars  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  could 
not  be  neglected  without  manifest  detri- 
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ment  to  military  history.  Both  showed 
what  could  be  effected  by  raw  levies  pro- 
perly directed  with  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  Avhich  ihey  were  placed — 
the  Ameiicans  in  a  thickly  wooded  coun- 
try acting  in  light  skirmishing  order, 
and*  depending  on  the  natural  instinct  of 
the  individual  marksman;  the  French 
fighting  in  masses,  yet  not  trusting  their 
undisciplined  hordes  to  the  assault  in  line 
of  regular  troops,  advancing  in  dense  col- 
umns, and  overthrowing  the  comparative- 
ly thin  lines  of  enemies  who  were  not  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  moral  farce  to  meet 
such  an  attack.  Both  were  instances  of 
Paixhan's  remarkable  saying,  that  "  the 
strength  of  nations  is  no  longer  in  their 
barracks."  Both  were,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  eminently  successful. 

The  systematic  way  in  which  the  First 
Napoleon  carried  on  bis  wars  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  It  can  not  be  too  deep- 
ly impressed  upon  the  military  student. 
"No  great  result  was  ever  achieved  with- 
out corresponding  labor  and  difficulty, 
and  the  wars  of  Napoleon  form  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  In  his  dispatches,  now 
Eublished,  we  see  the  intense  activity  of 
is  mind.  Every  thing  was  thought 
through^  every  operation  traced  before- 
hand from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  If 
Napoleon's  successes  are  due  to  instinct, 
inspiration,  genius,  or  to  any  other  quality 
of  which  we  have  no  very  clear  concep- 
tion, they  are  due  to  it  only  so  far  as  it 
crowned  a  work  traced  and  carried  out  in 
all  its  material  bearings  by  the  workings 
of  common-sense. 

"Napoleon,"  says  our  author,  "the 
creature  of  genius  and  inspiration,  founded 
no  school  of  war."  So  far  as  that  ho  act- 
ed on  principles  which  had  been  acted 
upon  by  every  great  commander  that  ever 
lived,  this  is  true ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  generalship  of  the  age  before  Napo- 
leon, and  that  of  his  enemies  during  the 
last  years  of  the  European  struggle,  we 
can  not  but  see  a  marked  difference,  which 
can  be  traced  to  nothing  but  the  study  on 
the  part  of  bis  contemporaries,  of  his  suc- 
cesses. Napoleon's  school  would  seem  to 
be  preeminently  a  school  of  strategy,  and 
in  this  school  he  taught  his  enemies  too 
well.  The  flank  position  taken  up  by  the 
Russians  when  the  French  advanced  upon 
Moscow ;  the  parallel  march  of  Kutusoff 
to  that  of  the  French  during  the  retreat, 
"cutting  in"  here  and  there,  like  a 
knight's  move  at  chess,  as  Sir  6.  Cathcart^ 


happily  describes  it,  and  causing  them  in. 
finite  distress ;  lastly,  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  Allies  behind  the  BofaemLiii 
mountains,  acting  upon  the  communica- 
tions of  the  French  in  Dresden,  are  in- 
stances in  proof.  We  may  add  that  the 
victory  of  Waterloo,  which,  in  its  decisive 
effects  at  least,  was  altogether  a  strategi- 
cal one,  was  the  final  illustration  of  tnc 
magician  defeated  in  his  ovm.  art. 

Napoleon  had  little  time  to  reduce  to 
practice  his  ideas  on  organization,  of 
which  we  have  the  germ  in  his  conversa- 
tions at  St.  Helena ;  but  in  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  concentrations,  the  rapidity  of 
his  strokes,  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
pursued  his  enemy  to  the  death,  and  the 
everlasting  ruse  which  enveloped  all  h» 
measures,  the  military  student  has  much, 
very  much,  to  reflect  upon ;  and  the  Cor- 
respondence  now  published  by  order  of 
the  Emperor,  gives  him  the  opportunity 
of  examining  them  in  full  detail. 

Seldom  was  there  a  greater  contrast 
presented  by  two  generals  in  the  same  age 
than  between  Napoleon  and  Wellington. 
Each  represented  somewhat  to  excess  tlic 
peculiar  characteristic  of  his  nation,  Na- 
poleon the  furia  Franceae^  Wellington 
the  English  solidarite.  When  they  met, 
it  was  a  battle  of  giants.  If  we  were  re- 
quired to  compare  their  modes  of  action, 
we  mi^ht  say  that  never  was  attack  like 
that  of  Napoleon,  never  was  defense  like 
that  of  Wellington.  Yet  this  would  not 
by  any  means  exhaust  the  subject;  for 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  of 
Assaye,  the  passage  of  the  Donro,  the  on- 
set at  Salamanca,  and  the  strategical  ad- 
vance upon  and  battle  of  Vittoria,  prove 
the  English  general's  capacity  for  attack; 
the  battle  of  Dresden  and  the  oampaig» 
of  1814,  prove  the  French  Emperors 
talent  for  defensive  war. 

The  battles  of  Wellington  were  mostly 
fought  on  what  our  neighbors  term  the 
"  defensive-offensive  "  plan,  that  is,  receiv* 
in^  the  enemy^s  general  attack  on  the  po- 
sition, but  at  the  same  time  meeting  hinif 
exhausted  by  his  march,  cU  the  Skorge^ 
and  in  many  cases  catching  him  in  the  act 
of  deploying.  The  principle  was  still  for- 
ther  carried  out  in  the  readiness  in  which 
the  whole  body  was  held  to  move  to  the 
attack  if  occasion  should  offer,  a  trait  re- 
mai*kably  exemplified  in  the  battle  of  Sal- 
amanca. In  short,  the  defense  in  every 
case  was  not  of  a  stationary  character,  as 
was  that  of  the  Prussians  in  their  Tillages 
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at  Ligny,  bat  eminently  mobile.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  defensive  element  in 
Wellington's  actions  was  in  general  forced 
upon  him  by  circumstances ;  the  instant 
readiness  in  which  his  forces  were  kept 
for  the  return  blow  was  peculiarly  his 
own. 

We  have  not  space  to  touch  upon  the 
various  subsidiary  branches  of  military 
science — as  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
ibrtified  towns,  the  value  of  field-works, 
especially  detached  forts  where  suppoi-ted 
by  large  masses  of  troops,  so  admirably  il- 
lustrated in  Torres  Vedras,  Silistria,  and 
Kars,  and  we  might  almost  add,  Sebasto- 
pol ;  the  proportions  of  the  several  arms, 
and  the  use  of  each,  especially  of  artillery, 
all  of  which  subjects,  with  many  others, 
are  more  or  less  dwelt  upon  in  the  volume 
before  us. 

One  point,  however,  we  must  allude  to 
by  way  of  caution  to  the  young  military 
student,  namely,  the  apparent,  but  only 
apparent  denial,  in  the  introduction  to 
tlie  work,  of  all  military  science  whatever. 
Its  general  tenor,  indeed,  is  a  sufficient 
corrective  to  this  error,  if  error  it  be, 
which  probably  is  merely  the  expression 
of  a  nervous,  rapid  train  of  ideas.  The 
author  protests  strongly  against  what  may 
be  termed  the  geometiical  theories  of 
military  science;  those  theories  which 
would  reduce  every  military  operation  to 
a  mere  question  of  scale  and  compasses. 
And  certainly,  so  far  as  the  writings  of 
Jomini  and  his  followers  have  this  ten- 
dency, we  readily  coincide  in  the  criticism. 
That  they  possess  it  to  a  certain  extent 
there  can  bo  little  doubt.  It  will  be  well, 
however,  to  consider  the  question  niore 
generally  —  in  what  sense  war  can  be 
looked  upon  as  a  science  ? 

Let  us  put  a  case,  impossible  in  itself, 
yet  to  a  certain  degree  attainable  in  many 
instances,  and  suppose  that  we  wore  fully 
acquainted  with  the  moral  and  military 
qualities  of  the  generals  of  two  opposing 
armies,  with  the  skill  and  energy  ot  their 
staff,  commissariat,  medical  and  all  other 
departments,  with  the  characteristics  both 
of  officera  and  men,  with  the  numbers  and 
composition  of  each  arm,  with  all  the  an- 
tecedents and  with  the  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  both  armies ;  further,  that  we 
knew  well  the  country  in  which  they 
were  abont  to  act,  its  physical  and  local 
pecnliurities,  and  the  habits  of  its  people  ; 
then  we  may  safely  say  that  the  result  of 
the  war  would  be,  if  not  absolutely,  at 


least  to  the  highest  degree  of  moral  cer- 
tainty, predictable.  Now  what  does  this 
fact,  which  will  hardly  be  disputed,  im- 
ply ?  It  implies  that  the  issue  of  a  war 
is  not  a  matter  of  blind  chance;  that 
it  depends,  humbly  speaking,  upon  a  com- 
bination of  qualities  and  resources  in  the 
opposing  forces,  and  that  these  qualities 
must  be  exercised,  and  these  resources  de- 
veloped, according  to  principles  which, 
whether  known  or  unknown  to  us,  are  be- 
yond doubt  equally  fixed  and  real.  The 
fact  that  the  game  of  war  is  frequently 
found  to  be  the  most  uncertain  of  ail 
games,  proves  nothing  to  the  contrai'y.  It 
only  shows  that  the  true  apprehension  of 
the  above  elements  of  the  calculation  is 
excessively  difiicult  in  practice.  Expe- 
rience in  war  is  universallv  acknowledged 
as  the  best  teacher ;  and  the  precise  know- 
ledge which  experience  brings  of  the  data 
before  mentioned,  and  of  tlie  principles 
of  action  which  spring  from  them,  proves 
that  there  is  in  war  a  sufficient  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect  to  constitute  it  a  sci- 
ence. 

There  are,  then,  principles  of  war,  fixed 
and  real ;  and  if  principles,  then  there  is 
a  science  which  combines  and  elaborates 
them.  Of  what  nature,  then,  is  this  sci- 
ence ?  Napoleon  gives  us  the  best  clue  to 
the  answer  by  telling  us  in  what  respect 
war  is  not  a  science.  We  must  not  ex- 
pect, with  the  limited  knowledge  which 
under  the  best  of  circumstances  we  can 
hope  to  acquire  of  the  data  above  men- 
tioned, to  attain  to  any  thing  resembling  a 
demonstrative  certainty.  "  Nothing,"  says 
the  great  warrior,  "is  absolute  in  war." 
Accordingly  we  find  that  principles  which 
in  some  wars  are  unquestionable  are  not 
applicable  at  all  to  others ;  for  instance, 
the  principles  on  which  wars  against  in- 
dependent chiefs  of  half-savage  peoples 
should  be  conducted  are  totally  different 
from  those  which  should  govern  military 
operations  against  regular  armies.  If  any 
one  doubt  this,  we  will  ask  him  to  take 
one  of  the  first  principles  laid  down  in  all 
scientific  military  works,  from  Jomini 
downward — namely,  that  of  destroying 
your  enemy  in  detail  by  opposing  masses 
of  your  forces  to  fractions  of  his.  Now 
in  a  war  such  as  we  are  considering,  so 
far  from  this  being  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained, the  real  object  is  to  induce  the 
enemy  to  unite  his  forces,  in  order  that 
you  may  destroy  them  once  and  for  all. 
^gain,  the  first  of  all  principles  of  war  ia 
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said  to  be  to  ooncentrate  superior  forces 
upon  the  decisive  point.  -  But,  as  in  the 
illustration  just  given,  there  is  in  many 
cases  no  decisive  point  whatever.  It  is 
of  little  consequence  where  the  enemy  is. 
There  may  be  a  decisive  object  to  be  at- 
tained, and  this  object  may  be  to  provoke 
him  to  concentrate  in  order  that  he  may 
be  the  more  easily  annihilated.  But  the 
use  of  the  X^xva  point  evidently  introduces 
a  geometrical  or  at  least  a  topographical 
idea  into  the  axiom,  which  had  best  be 
avoided. 

But  although  the  real  science  of  war,  as 
deduced  from  histoiic  fact,  has  been  sadly 
overloaded  with  definitions  and  axioms,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  neglect  on  that  account 
the  study  of  the  principal  writers  of  strat- 
egy and  tactics.  One  writer,  indeed,  is 
almost  absolutely  exempt  from  this  fault, 
and,  which  strongly  confirms  the  truth  of 
our  position,  that  writer  is  the  only  one 
who  ever  commanded  large  armies  in  the 
field.  We  allude  of  course  to  the  admira- 
ble work  of  the  Archduke  Charles  on  the 
Principles  of  War.  Of  tactical  works  we 
know  scarcely  any  that  can  compare  with 
Frederick's  Instructions  to  his  Generals^ 
and  Crawford's  Stmiding   Orders,    But 


the  best  of  all  studies  is  that  which  the 
student  carves  out  for  himself^  by  collat- 
ing the  historical  account  of  militaiy 
events  with  the  dispatches  of  the  chief 
actors.  In  this  course  at  least  all  pedant- 
ry will  be  avoided,  and  we  may  add  that 
it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  studies  of 
the  English  officer  who  has  before  him  for 
the  purpose  the  pages  of  Napier  and  Gur- 
wood. 

The  following  opinion  of  Napoleon, 
while  confirming  the  truth  of  the  above 
remarks  on  war  as  a  science,  justifies  the 
course  taken  by  our  author  in  his  inter- 
esting and  instructive  treatise : 

*'Tou8  les  grands  capitaines  n*ODt  fait  de 
grandes  choses  qu*en  se  conformant  anx  r^les 
et  aux  principes  naturels  de  Tart,  c*est  a  dire 
par  la  justesse  des  combinaisons  et  le  rapport 
raiaonu^  des  moyens  avec  les  consequences,  des 
efibrts  avec  les  obstacle^.  lis  u'ont  reuasi 
qu'en  8*y  conformant,  quelles  qu'aient  hik 
d^ailleurs  Taudace  de  leurs  entreprises  et  Teten- 
due  de  leur  succes.  lis  n*ont  cess6  du  fidr  cod- 
stamment  de  la  guerre  une  veritable  sdenoe: 
C'est  k  ce  litre  seul  qu'ils  sont  nos  graoda  me- 
ddles, et  ce  n'est  qu^en  lesimitant  qn'oa  doites- 
perer  d*en  approcher." 

J.  £.  Adoibon. 


From    Colbarii*s    New    Uonthly. 
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Apart  from  the  interest  derived  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  previously  little  known 
man-monkey,  the  Gorilla,  Mr.  du  Chailln^s 
explorations  embraced  a  most  interesting 
portion  of  Equatorial  Africa.  The  disco- 
very of  a  hilly  and  mountainous  region 
between  the  head-waters  of  the  Congo, 
the  Benuwe,  the  Shari,  the  Nile,  the  Zam- 
besi, and  the  Eastern  Lake  district,  at 
once  explodes  the  popular  theory,  which, 
upon  the  removal  of  the  supposed  central 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  to  the  east  coast. 


*  Exphnition*  and  Adventurer  in  Bquaioriat 
Aftica.  By  Paul  B.  du  Cbajllu.  London :  John 
Itarray.     1861. 


was  made  to  supersede  all  previous  no- 
tions. This  theory  consisted  in  advocating 
the  existence  of  a  great  central  watery 
upland,  the  surplus  waters  of  which  broke 
through  gaps  in  the  suiTotmding  hilly  de- 
cline, and  went  to  feed  the  abovc-mcu- 
tioned  great  rivers.  The  Apingi,  or  Go- 
rilla range,  presents  a  far  more  ratiooal 
and  common-place  view  of  the  subject. 
It  is  a  watershed,  same  as  is  seen  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  which  may  fitirly 
be  believed  to  be  more  or  less  oontinaooa 
with  Speke's  Mountains  of  the  Mooo, 
north  of  Lake  Tanganyika  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  an  unexplored  hilly  region, 
that  may  yet  be  foimd  between  theeasicrl/ 
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tribataries  to  Lake  Tsad,  and  the  most 
westerlj  tribataries  to  the  Nile. 

The  physical  characters,  the  cannibalis- 
tic propensities,  a  variety  of  points  in  ha- 
bits and  manners,  notorionsly  the  remark- 
able mode  of  salutation  found  by  Anderson 
amon^  the  Damaras,  and  by  Petherick 
among  the  Niyara-Nams,  of  spitting  in  the 
face,  would  tend  to  establish  a  close  alii- 
ance  between  the  negro  tribes  scattered 
over  this  great  and  little  known  central 
intertropical  region.  At  the  same  time  a 
▼ariety  of  other  circumstances  far  more 
open  to  discussion  would  come,  notwith- 
standing tbe  diversity  of  opinion  enter- 
tained by  anatomists  as  to  tbe  existence 
of  fundamental  or  of  mere  accidental  va- 
rieties of  structure-di£ferenoe8  which  may 
be  considered  as  insuperable,  or  differences 
as  the  great  length  of  arms,  or  the  largely 
developed  canine  teeth,  which  can  readily 
be  accounted  for  by  difference  of  habits, 
climbing  trees,  and  tearing  up  roots,  etc. ; 
to  induce  the  belief,  according  to  the 
Tiews  entertained  by  the  followers  of  the 
progressive  development  theory,  that  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  the  cannibaJ  negroes 
would  come  nearest  to  the  great  apes, 
that  still  share  with  him  the  forest  and  the 
mo  Tin  tain  in  his  native  land. 

The  singular  region  of  Equatorial  Africa, 
the  interior  of  which  it  was  Mr.  du  Chail- 
lu's  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  to  explore, 
and  of  whose  people,  and  strange  animal 
and  vegetable  productions,  he  now  pre- 
sents us  with  a  most  interesting  account, 
Ls  according  to  our  traveler  himself, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fauna,  which  is, 
in  many  respects,  not  only  extraordinary, 
but  peculiar.  In  this  comparatively  nar- 
row belt,  extending  on  either  side  of  the 
Equator,  is  found  that  monstrous  ape  the 
Gorilla.  Here,  too,  and  here  only,  is  the 
home  of  the  very  remarkable  nest-building 
ape,  the  Troglodytes  calvus,  the  nsheigo 
nibouvc  of  the  natives ;  of  the  hitherto 
unknown  kooloo-kamba,  another  ape  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  T.  calvus ;  and 
of  the  chimpanzee.  North,  south,  and 
east  of  this  region,  the  lion  lords  it  in  the 
forests  and  the  desert ;  only  in  this  tract 
he  is  not  found.  It  would  seem,  then,  as 
if  not  the  first,  at  all  events  the  most  fa- 
vored home  of  the  great  ape  tribe,  and  we 
believe  some  fanciful  gcneralizer  also 
placed  the  original  home  of  the  negro  in 
Equatorial  Africa.  Certainly,  if  there  ever 
was  any  family  relationship,  this  would 


appear  to  have  been  its  center,  or  point 
of  propagation. 

The  same  region  is  remarkable  in  other 
respects ;  not  only  does  the  fauna  contain 
a  very  unusual  number  of  species  peculiar 
to  itself,  but  even  some  of  those  animals 
which  it  has  in  common  with  the  regions 
to  the  north  and  south,  seemed  to  Mr.  du 
Ghaillu  to  be  varieties,  a  feature  which 
would  equally  apply  to  man  and  to  the  si- 
niiadae,  as  well  as  to  the  elephant.  Doubt- 
less the  peculiar  formation  of  the  country 
causes  this  exceptional  condition.  Instead 
of  the  vast,  thinly-wooded,  and  arid  or 
sparsely  watered  plains  of  Northern,  East- 
era,  and  Southern  Africa,  the  explorer 
finds  here  a  region  very  mountainous,  and 
so  densely  wooded  that  the  whole  country 
may  be  described  as  an  impenetrable  jun- 
gle, through  which  man  pushes  on  only 
by  hewing  his  way  with  the  ax.  These 
forests,  which  have  been  resting  probably 
for  ages  in  their  gloomy  solitude,  seem 
unfiivorable  even  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  beasts,  who  are  their  chief  denizens. 
There  are  no  real  herds  of  game,  nor  have 
the  people  of  this  region  yet  attained  that 
primitive  step  in  the  upward  march  of 
civilization,  the  possession  of  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Neither  horses  nor  cattle  are  known 
here :  man,  or  woman  rather,  is  the  only 
beast  of  burden. 

Of  the  eight  years  which  Mr.  du  Chaillu 
spent  in  this  region,  the  work  before  us 
contains  the  record  of  the  last  four — 1 850, 
'57,  '58,  and  '59,  which  were  alone  devot- 
ed to  a  systematic  exploration  of  the  in- 
terior. The  first  four  years  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  commercial  pursuits,  in  which 
he  was  engaged  conjointly  with  his  father. 
Thus,  when  he  started  as  a  traveler,  ho 
had  the  very  great  advantages  of  tolerably 
thorough  accliinatation  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  languages  and  habits  of  the  sea-shore 
tribes,  which  proved  of  infinite  service  to 
him  among  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  with 
whom  he  was  in  every  case  able  to  hold 
converse,  if  not  by  word  of  mouth,  at  least 
by  a  native  interpreter,  with  whose  lan- 
guage he  was  familiar. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  a  detailed 
epitome  or  analysis  of  journeys  and  explo- 
rations extending  in  different  directions, 
with  frequent  returns  to  the  sea-coast, 
over  many  years.  Mr.  du  Chaillu  travel- 
ed— always  on  foot,  and  unaccompanied 
by  other  white  men — about  eight  thou- 
sand miles  daring    hb  four  years'  tra* 
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yels.  He  shot,  staffed,  aud  broaght  home 
over  two  thousand  birds,  of  which  more 
than  sixty  are  new  species ;  and  he  killed 
upward  of  one  thousand  quadrupeds,  of 
which  two  hundred  were  stufied  and 
brought  home,  with  more  than  eighty 
skeletons.  Not  less  than  twenty  of  these 
quadrupeds  are  species  hitherto  unknown 
to  science.  What  a  terrible  being  is  civ- 
ilized man,  armed  with  all  the  powers  of 
modern  art  as  applied  to  destructioa.  ^o- 
ing  for  the  first  time  into  a  new  and  prolific 
country,  and  what  a  contrast  does  he  pre- 
sent to  the  poor,  helpless,  untutored,  and 
superstitious  savage,  dwelling  in  the  same 
realms ! 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  const  line, 
excepting  where  marsh  (as  at  the  delta  of 
the  Ogobai)  renders  it  too  unwholesome 
for  human  nabitation,  is  dotted  here  and 
there  with  negro  villages,  and  at  a  few 
points  with  "  factories,"  which  have  been 
established  for  the  prosecution  of  general 
trade.  The  trade  with  the  back  country 
of  the  Gaboon  river,  which  is  the  chief 
settlement  on  the  coast,  is,  indeed,  held 
by  the  Mpongwes,  or  coast  tribes,  and 
they  are  in  consequence  of  this  monopoly 
much  averse  to  any  communication  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  interior.  The 
American  missionaries  have  also  an  im- 
portant station  at  Baraka,  eight  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
Mpongwes,  once  numerous,  are,  like  many 
other  African  tribes,  said  to  be  entirely 
disappearing.  Of  the  Ndina  tribe,  only 
three  persons  remain  of  what  was  once  a 
numerous  people.  Mr.  dn  Chaillu,  who 
speaks  of  this  mysterious  and  to  some  ex- 
tent unaccountable  disappearance  and  ex- 
termination of  certain  tribes,  says  else- 
where that  polygamy  and  the  numerous 
murders  or  accusations  for  witchcraft  do 
more  to  cause  ttiis  decrease  than  aught 
else  visible — much  more  than  fever  and 
irregular  habits. 

Afler  visiting  the  beautiful  island  of 
Corisco,  Mr.  du  Chaillu's  first  journey 
was  up  the  Muni  to  the  coast-range,  called 
Sierra  del  Crystal.  The  start  was  effected 
in  a  canoe  manned  by  twelve  armed  ne- 
groes. The  first  tribe  lie  got  amongst 
were  the  Mbousha,  and  he  witnessed  his 
first  witchtragedy — ^the  killing  of  a  poor 
old  man  for  that  imaginaiy  crime.  The 
Shekiani,  who  succeeded  to  the  Mbonsha, 
were  more  warlike,  but  as  superstitioas 
and  cruel  as  their  predecessors.  Our  tra- 
veler was  well  received  at  the  village  of 


the  chief  Mbenc;  which  was  ratuate  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  granite-range  of  the  Sierra 
del  Crystal.  The  lower  ranges  of  these 
hills  attain  an  elevation  of  from  five  to  six 
hundred  feet,  aud  the  farther  and  higher 
from  two  to  three  thousand  feet.  It  is 
beyond  these  hills  that  the  Fans,  a  canoi- 
bal  tribe,  live,  aud  that  the  (jrorilla  has 
also  his  home.  This  chief  provided  onr 
traveler  with  a  party  to  accompany  him 
as  far  as  the  Fan  tribe.  He  first  observed 
on  this  occasion  that  the  natives  had  still 
the  privilege  of  using  their  bare  feet  as 
monkeys  do  theirs.  They  can  catch  hold 
of  objects  with  their  toes  and  jump  from 
rock  to  rock  without  falling. 

Arriving  on  the  top  of  the  sierra  and  at 
the  head-waters  of  the  Ntambounay  at  the 
same  time,  our  traveler  was  very  nearly 
put  ?ior8  de  combat  at  the  very  onset  of 
his  travels  by  a  great  venomous  8er|)eQt, 
and  was  also  for  the  first  time  introduced, 
but  only  at  a  distance,  to  the  Gorilla,  of 
which  he  first  found  traces  in  a  deserted 
sugar-cane  plantation,  the  canes  of  which 
had  been  beaten  down  and  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  were  lying  about  in  fragments 
which  had  evidently  been  chewed. 

"We  followed  these  traces,  and  presently 
came  to  the  footprints  of  the  so-loog-desired  ani- 
mal. It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  tbe$e 
footprints,  and  my  sensations  were  indescrib- 
able. Here  was  I  now,  it  seemed,  on  the  point 
of  meeting  face  to  face  that  monster  of  whose 
ferocity,  strenctb,  and  cunning  the  natives  had 
told  me  so  much ;  an  animal  scarce  known  to  the 
civilized  world,  and  which  no  white  man  before 
had  hunted.  My  heart  beat  till  I  feared  its  loud 
pulsations  would  alarm  the  Gorilla^  and  my  fed- 
ings  were  really  excited  to  a  paiofal  d^rea 

**By  the  tracks  it  was  easy  to  know  that 
there  must  have  been  several  gorillas  in  com- 
pany.   We  prepared  at  once  to  follow  them. 

**The  women  were  terriQed,  poor  things  f  and 
wo  left  them  a  good  escort  of  two  or  three  men 
to  take  care  of  them  and  reassure  them.  Then 
the  rest  of  us  looked  once  more  carefully  at  oiir 
guns — for  the  gorilla  gives  you  no  time  to  reload, 
and  woe  to  him  whom  he  attacks  I  We  were 
armed  to  the  teeth.  VLj  men  were  rem^irkablj 
silent,  as  they  were  going  on  an  expedition  cl 
more  than  usual  risk ;  for  the  male  gorilla  is  lit- 
erally the  king  of  the  African  forest  He  nod 
the  crested  lion  of  Mount  Atlaa  are  tho  hro 
fiercest  and  strongest  beasts  of  this  continent 
The  lion  of  South- Africa  can  not  compare  with 
cither  for  strength  or  courage. 

**  As  we  departed  from  tho  camp,  the  men  and 
women  left  behind  crowded  together,  with  fiar 
written  on  their  fiices.  Kiengai,  If akinda,  :u>d 
Ngolat  set  out  in  one  party,  and  myself  and 
Yeava  formed  another,  for  the  hunt    TTa  dc- 
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tennined  to  keep  near  each  other,  that,  in 
emergenoy,  we  might  he  at  hand  to  help  each 
other.  And  for  the  rest,  silence  and  a  sure  aim 
were  the  only  cautions  to  be  gi^en. 

"  As  we  followed  the  tracks,  we  could  easilr 
see  that  there  were  four  or  fire  of  them ;  though 
none  appeared  very  large,  We  saw  where  they 
liad  run  along  on  all-fours,  the  usual  mode  of 
progression  of  these  animids ;  and  where,  from 
time  to  time,  they  had  seated  themselves  to 
chew  the  canes  they  had  borne  off.  The  chase 
began  to  be  yery  exciting. 

*'  We  had  agreed  to  return  to  the  women  and 
their  guards,  and  consult  upon  final  operations, 
when  we  should  have  discovered  their  probable 
coarse ;  and  this  was  now  done.  To  make  sure 
of  not  alarming  our  prey,  we  moved  the  whole 
party  forward  a  little  way  to  where  some  leafy 
huts,  built  by  passing  traders,  served  for  shel- 
terand  concealment.  And  having  here  bestowed 
the  women — who  have  a  lively  tear  of  the  terri- 
ble gorilla,  in  consequence  of  various  stories 
current  among  the  tribes,  of  women  having  been 
carried  off  into  the  woods  by  the  fierce  animal — 
wo  prepared  once  more  to  set  out  in  chase,  this 
time  hopeful  to  catoh  a  shot 

**  Looking  once  more  to  our  guns,  we  started 
off.  I  confess  that  I  never  was  more  excited  in 
my  life.  For  years  I  had  heard  of  the  terrible 
roar  of  the  gorilla,  of  its  vast  strength,  its  fierce 
courage,  i^  unhappily,  only  wounded  by  a  shot 
I  know  that  we  were  about  to  pit  ourselves 
against  an  animal  which  even  the  leopard  of 
these  moun tarns  fears,  and  which,  perhaps,  has 
driven  the  lion  out  of  this  territory;  for  the 
king  of  beasts,  so  numerous  elsewhere  in  Africa, 
is  never  met  in  the  land  of  the  gorilla.  Thus  it 
was  with  no  little  emotion  that  I  now  turned 
again  toward  the  prize  at  which  I  had  been 
hoping  for  years  to  get  a  shot 

*'  We  descended  a  hill,  crossed  a  stream  on  a 
fallen  log,  and  presently  approached  some  huge 
boulders  of  granite.  Alongside  of  this  granite 
block  lay  an  immense  dead  tree,  and  about  this 
we  saw  many  evidences  of  the  very  recent  pres- 
ence of  the  gorillas. 

**  Our  approach  was  very  cautious.  We  were 
divided  into  two  parties.  Makiada  led  one  and 
I  the  other.  We  were  to  surrouod  the  granite 
block  behind  which  Makinda  supposed  the  go- 
rillas to  be  hiding.  Guns  cocked  and  in  hand, 
we  advanced  through  the  dense  wood,  which 
cast  a  gloom  even  m  mid-day  over  the  whole 
scene.  I  looked  at  my  men,  and  saw  plainly 
that  they  were  in  even  greater  excitement  than 
myself. 

**  Slowly  we  pressed  on  through  the  dense 
brush,  fearing  almost  to  breathe  lent  we  should 
alarm  the  beasts.  Makinda  was  to  go  to  the 
right  of  the  rock,  while  I  took  the  led.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  circled  it  at  too  greul  a  distance. 
The  watchful  animals  saw  him.  Suddenly  I  was 
startled  by  a  strange,  discordant,  half  human, 
devilish  cry,  and  beheld  four  young  gorillas  run- 
ning toward  the  deep  forests.  We  fired,  but 
hit  nothing.  Thun  we  rushed  on  in  pursuit ; 
but  they  luiew  the  woods  better  than  we.  Once 


I  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  animals  again, 
but  an  intervening  tree  spoiled  my  mark,  and  I 
did  not  fire.  Wo  ran  till  we  were  exhausted, 
but  in  vain.  The  alert  beasts  made  good  their 
escape.  When  we  could  pursue  no  more,  we 
returned  slowly  to  our  camp,  where  the  women 
were  anxiously  expecting  us. 

'*I  protest  I  felt  almost  like  a  murderer  when 
I  saw  the  gorillas  this  first  time.  As  they  ran — 
on  their  hind  legs — ^they  looked  fearfully  like 
hairy  men ;  their  heads  down,  their  bodies  in- 
clined forward,  their  whole  appearance  tike  men 
running  for  their  lives.  Take  with  this  their 
awful  cry,  which,  fierce  and  animal  as  it  is,  has 
yet  something  human  in  its  discordance,  and 
you  will  cease  to  wonder  that  the  natives  have 
tlic  wildest  superstitions  about  these  *  wild  men 
of  the  woods.' 

*'  In  our  absence  the  women  had  built  lai^ 
fires  and  prepared  the  camp,  which  was  not  so 
comfortable  as  last  night's,  but  yet  protected  us 
from  rain.  I  chang^  mv  clothes,  which  had 
become  wet  through  by  the  frequent  torrents 
and  puddles  we  ran  through  in  our  eager  pur- 
suit, and  then  we  sat  down  to  our  supper,  which 
had  been  cooked  meantime.  And  now  I  no- 
ticed that,  by  the  improvidence  of  the  women, 
who  are  no  better  managers  than  the  men,  (poor 
things !)  all  my  plantains  were  gone — eaten  up ; 
so  that  (  had  to  depend  for  next  day — ^and  in 
fact  for  the  remainder  of  our  passage  to  the  Fan 
tribe^-on  two  or  three  biscuits  which,  luckily,  I 
yet  possessed. 

**  As  we  lay  about  the  fire  in  the  evening  be- 
fore going  to  sleep,  the  adventure  of  the  day  was 
talked  over,  and  of  course  there  followed  some 
curious  stories  of  the  gorillas.  I  listened  in  si- 
lence to  the  conversation,  which  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  was  rewarded  by  hearing  the 
stories  as  they  are  believed,  and  not  as  a  stran- 
ger would  be  apt  to  draw  them  out  by  ques- 
tions. 

"  One  of  the  men  told  a  story  of  two  Mbondcma 
women  who  were  walking  together  through  the 
woods,  when  suddenly  an  immense  gorilla 
stepped  into  the  path,  and,  clutching  one  of  the 
women,  bore  her  off  in  spite  of  the  screams  and 
struggles  of  both.  The  other  woman  returned 
to  the  village,  sadly  frightened,  and  related  the 
story.  Of  course  her  companion  was  given  up 
for  lost  Great  was  the  surprise,  therefore, 
when,  a  few  days  afterward,  she  returned  to  her 
home.  She  related  that  the  gorilla  had  mis- 
used her,  but  that  she  had  eventually  escaped 
from  him. 

**  *Tes,'  said  one  of  the  men, '  that  was  a  go- 
rilla inhabited  by  a  spirit' 

**  Which  explanation  vras  received  with  a 
general  grunt  of  approval. 

••  Thev  believe,  in  all  this  country,  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  gorilla — ^known  to  the  initiated  by 
certain  mysterious  signs,  but  chiefly  by  being 
of  extraordinary  size — which  is  the  residence 
of  Certain  spirits  of  departed  negroes.  Such  go- 
rillas, the  natives  believe,  can  never  be  caught 
or  killed;  and  also,  they  have  much  moro 
shrewdness  and  sense  than  the  common  animal 
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Tn  fact,  in  these  '  possessed '  beasts,  it^would 
seem  that  the  intelligence  of  man  is  united  with 
the  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  beast  No  won- 
der the  poor  African  dreads  so  terrible  a  being 
as  his  imagination  thus  conjures  up. 

**•  One  of  the  men  told  how,  some  years  ago, 
a  party  of  gorillas  were  found  in  a  cane-field  ty- 
ing up  the  sugar-cane  in  regular  bundles,  pre- 
paratory to  carrying  it  away.  The  natives  at- 
tacked them,  but  were  routed,  and  several 
killed,  while  others  were  carried  off  prisoners 
by  the  gorillas ;  but  in  a  few  days  they  returned 
home  uninjured,  with  this  horrid  exception,  the 
nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes  had  been  torn  off 
by  their  captors. 

*'  Some  years  ago  a  man  suddenly  disappeared 
from  his  village.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  car- 
ried off  by  a  tiger ;  but  as  no  news  came  of  him 
the  native  superstition  invented  a  cause  for  his 
absence.  It  was  related  and  believed  that,  as 
he  walked  through  the  wood  one  day,  he  was 
suddenly  changed  into  a  hideous  large  gorilla, 
which  was  often  pursued  afterward,  but  never 
killed,  thongh  it  continually  haunted  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sie  village. 

**  Here  several  spoke  up  and  mentioned  names 
of  men  now  dead  whose  spirits  were  known  to 
bo  dwelling  in  gorillas.'' 

The  natives  manifest  curious  notions  of 
ft  certain  relationship  between  man  and 
the  gorilla  in  these  stones  of  the  spirits 
of  men  living  in  them ;  but  we  have  at 
the  same  time  a  glimpse  of  a  far  higher 
order  of  ideas,  even  in  this  conception  of 
savages,  for  they  make  the  spirit  of  man  a 
superior  and  non-essential  thing  to  its  cor- 
poreal residence,  and  a  thing  of  which 
they  apparently  do  not  consider  the  goril- 
la to  be  possessed.  At  the  same  time, 
they  have  evidently  traditions  of  women 
abducted  by  the  gorillas,  but  Mr.  du 
Chain  u  denies  the  fact  in  another  part  of 
his  work. 

The  first  Fan — warrior  and  cannibal  as 
he  was — whom  our  traveler  met  with  was 
so  terrified  at  seeing  a  white  man,  that  he 
let  his  8pear  fall  to  the  ground,  and  his 
shield  shook  and  rattled  with  terror.  Two 
women  who  were  with  him  were  equally 
terrified ;  they  took  him  for  a  spirit  just 
come  down  from  the  sky.  These  Fans 
are  described  as  being  much  lighter  in 
shade  than  any  of  the  coast  tribes,  strong, 
tall,  well  made,  active,  and  with  an  intelli- 
gent look.  But  they  are  very  supersti* 
tions,  and  have  many  fetiches. 

It  was  while  he  was  among  the  Fans 
that  our  traveler  killed  his  first  Gorilla. 

"  The  next  day  we  went  out  all  together  for 
a  gorilla-hunt  The  country  hereabouts  is  very 
rough,  hilly,  and  densely  crowded  \  consequent- 


h^,  hunting  is  scarcely  to  be  counted  apert 
But  a  couple  of  days  of  rest  had  refrednd  me, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  be  in  at  the  death  of  a 
gorilla. 

**We  saw  several  gorilla-tracks,  and  about 
noon  divided  our  party,  in  the  hope  of  sur- 
rounding the  resting-place  of  one  whose  tracks 
were  very  plain.  I  had  scarce  got  away  froiD 
my  partv  three  hundred  yards  when  I  heard  « 
report  of  a  gun,  then  of  three  more,  going  off 
one  after  the  other.  Of  course  I  ran  back  as 
fast  as  I  could,  and  hoped  to  see  a  dead  animal 
before  me,  but  was  once  more  disappointed.  Mr 
Mbondemo  fellows  had  fired  at  a  female,  had 
wounded  her,  as  I  saw  by  the  dots  of  blood 
which  marked  her  track,  but  she  had  made  good 
her  escape.  We  set  out  at  once  in  pursuit; 
but  these  woods  are  so  thick,  so  almost  impene- 
trable, that  pursuit  of  a  wounded  animal  is  not 
often  successful.  A  man  can  only  creep  whero 
the  beast  would  run. 

"Night  came  upon  us  while  we  were  still 
beating  the  bush,  and  it  was  determined  to 
camp  out  and  try  our  luck  again  on  the  mor- 
row. Of  course,  I  was  only  too  glad.  We 
shot  some  monkeys  and  birds,  built  our  camp, 
and,  while  the  men  roasted  their  monkey-meat 
over  the  coals,  I  held  my  birds  before  the 
blaze  on  a  stick.  Fortunately  we  had  food 
enough,  and  of  <  good  kind,  for  next  day. 

"  We  started  early,  and  pushed  for  the  meet 
dense  and  impenetrable  part  of  the  foref^  io 
hopes  to  find  the  very  homo  of  the  beast  1  so 
much  wished  to  shoot.  Hour  after  hour  we 
traveled,  and  yet  no  signs  of  gorilla.  Only  the 
everlasting  little  chattering  monkeys — ^andnot 
many  of  these— and  occasionally  birds.  Id 
fact,  the  forests  of  this  part  of  Africa — as  the 
reader  has  seen  by  this  time— are  not  so  full  of 
life  as  in  some  other  parts  to  the  sonth. 

*'  Suddenly  Miengai  uttered  a  little  dneh^ih 
his  tongue,  which  is  the  native's  way  of  sboir- 
ing  that  something  is  stirring,  and  that  a  sharp 
look-out  is  necessary.  And  presently  I  noticed, 
ahead  of  us  seemingly,  a  noise  as  of  some  one 
breaking  down  branches  or  twigs  of  trees. 

"  This  was  the  gorilla,  I  knew  at  once,  by  the 
eager  and  satisfied  looks  of  the  men.  They 
looked  once  more  carefully  at  their  guns»  to  set 
if  by  any  chance  the  powder  had  fallen  out  of 
the  pans ;  I  also  examined  mine,  to  make  sure 
that  all  was  right:  and  then  we  marched  en 
cautiously. 

"  The  singular  noise  of  the  breaking  of  tree- 
branches  continued.  We  walked  with  3ie  great- 
est care,  making  no  noise  at  all.  The  counten- 
ances of  the  men  showed  that  they  thought  them- 
selves engaged  in  a  very  serious  undertaking ; 
but  we  pushed  on,  until  finally  we  thought  we 
saw  through  the  thick  woods  the  moving  of  tLe 
branches  and  small  trees  which  the  great  bca<t 
was  tearing  down,  probably  to  get  from  theci 
the  berries  and  fruits  he  lives  on. 

"  Suddenly,  as  we  were  yet  creenlng  alone 
in  a  silence  which  made  a  heavy  breath  Fi^^m  lotid 
and  distinct,  the  woods  were  at  once  filled  with 
the  tremendous  barking  roar  of  the  g<orUla. 
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"  Then  the  underbrush  swayed  rapidly  just 
ahead,  and  presently  before  us  stood  an  immense 
male  gorilla.  He  had  gone  through  the  jungle 
on  his  all-fours ;  but  when  he  saw  our  piuly  he 
erected  himself  and  looked  us  boldly  in  the 
fiice.  He  stood  about  a  dozen  yards  from  us, 
and  was  a  sight  I  think  I  shall  never  forget 
Nearly  six  feet  high,  (he  proved  four  inches 
shorter,)  with  immense  body,  huge  chest,  and 
great  muscular  arms,  with  fiercely-glaring  large 
deep  gray  eyes,  and  a  hellish  expression  of  face, 
which  seemed  to  me  like  some  nightmare  vision : 
thus  stood  before  us  this  king  of  the  African 
forest 

'*  He  was  not  afraid  of  us.  He  stood  there, 
and  beat  his  breast  with  his  huge  fists  till  it  re- 
sounded like  an  immense  base-drum,  which  is 
their  mode  of  oflfering  defiance ;  meantime  giv- 
ing vent  to  roar  after  roar. 

'^The  roar  of  the  gorilla  is  the  roost  singular 
and  awful  noise  heard  in  these  African  woods. 
It  begins  with  a  sharp  bark,  like  an  angry  dog, 
then  glides  into  a  deep  base  roll,  which  literally 
and  closely  resembles  the  roll  of  distant  thunder 
along  the  sky,  for  whicl)  I  have  sometimes  been 
tempted  to  t^ke  it  where  I  did  not  see  the  ani- 
maL  So  deep  is  it  that  it  seems  to  proceed  less 
from  the  mouth  and  throat  than  from  the  deep 
chest  and  vast  paunch. 

**  His  eyes  began  to  flash  fiercer  fire  as  we 
stood  motionless  on  the  defensive,  and  the  crest 
of  short  hair  which  stands  on  his  forehead  be- 
gan to  twitch  rapidly  up  and  down,  while  his 
powerful  fangs  were  shown  as  he  again  sent 
forth  a  thunderous  roar.  And  now  truly  he  re- 
minded me  of  nothing  but  some  hellish  dream 
creature — a  being  of  that  hideous  order,  half- 
man,  half  beast,  which  we  find  pictured  by  old 
artists  in  some  representations  of  the  infernal 
regions.  He  advanced  a'few  steps — then  stopped 
to  utter  that  hideous  roar  again  —  advanced 
again,  and  finally  stopped  when  at  a  distance  of 
about  six  yards  from  us.  And  here,  just  as  he 
began  another  of  his  roars,  beating  his  breast  in 
rage,  we  fired,  and  killed  him. 

**  With  a  groan  which  had  something  terribly 
human  in  it,  and  yet  was  full  of  brutishness,  he 
fell  forward  on  his  face.  The  body  shook  con- 
vulsively for  a  few  minutes,  the  limbs  moved 
about  in  a  straggling  way,  and  then  all  was 
quiet— death  had  done  its  work,  and  I  had  leis- 
ure to  examine  the  huge  body.  It  proved  to  be 
five  feet  eight  ioches  high,  and  the  muscular 
development  of  the  arms  and  breast  showed 
what  immense  strength  it  had  possessed. 

My  men,  though  rejoicing  at  our  luck,  imme- 
diately began  to  quarrel  about  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  meat->-for  they  really  eat  this  crea- 
ture. I  saw  that  they  would  come  to  blows 
presently  if  I  did  not  interfere,  and  therefore 
said  I  would  myself  give  each  man  his  share, 
which  satisfied  all.  As  we  were  too  tired  to 
return  to  our  camp  of  last  night,  we  determined 
to  camp  here  on  the  spot,  and  accordingly  soon 
had  some  shelters  erected  and  dinner  going  on. 
Luckily,  one  of  the  fellows  shot  a  deer  just  as 
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we  began  to  camp,  and  on  its  meat  I  feasted, 
while  my  men  ate  gorilla. 

*^  I  noticed  that  they  very  carefully  saved  the 
brain,  and  was  told  that  charms  were  made  of 
this— charms  of  two  kinds.  Prepared  in  one 
way,  the  charm  gave  the  wearer  a  strong  hand 
for  the  hunt,  and  in  another  it  gave  him  success 
with  women.  This  evening  we  had  again  gorilla 
stories — but  all  to  the  same  point  already  me  n 
tioned,  that  there  are  gorillas  inhabited  by  h  u 
man  spirits." 

The  illustration  of  this  exploit  gives  a 
lively  impreseiou  of  the  cool  murder  of  a 
very  stout  and  indignant  old  man  of  the 
woods. 

Mr.  du  Chaillu  observed  many  eviden- 
ces of  cannibalism  whilst  with  the  Fans  ; 
piles  of  human  bones  mixed  np  with  ofial 
were  thrown  at  the  sides  of  many  houses. 
There  was  a  pile  of  the  same  description, 
consisting  of  rib,  leg,  and  arm-bones  and 
skulls,  at  the  back  even  of  the  house  as- 
signed for  his  own  residence.  He  had  occa- 
sion to  see  how  the^  kill  elephants,  having 
joined  with  their  king  in  a  grand  hunt  in 
which  some  five  hundred  men  were  en- 
gaged. They  construct  a  kind  of  defense 
of  strong  climbing  plants,  (lianes,)  wliich 
entangle  the  elephants,  and  whilst  thus 
obstructed,  they  ply  the  animals  with 
spears,  till  the  poor  wounded  beast  looks 
like  a  huge  porcupine.  A  man  was  killed 
upon  this  occasion — a  rare  event,  for  in 
case  of  danger  our  traveler  says  they 
climb  up  trees  "  with  astonishing  swiftness 
— almost  like  monkeys."  The  body  was 
removed  to  another  Fan  village  to  be  sold 
and  eaten. 

"  While  I  was  talking  to  the  king  to-day, 
(ninth,)  some  Fans  brought  in  a  dead  body 
which  they  had  bought  in  a  neighboring  town, 
and  which  was  now  to  be  divided.  I  could  see 
that  the  man  had  died  of  some  disease.  I  con- 
fess I  could  not  bear  to  stay  for  the  cutting  up 
of  the  body,  but  retreated  when  all  was  ready. 
It  made  me  sick  all  over.  I  remained  till  the 
infernal  scene  was  about  to  begin,  and  then  re- 
treated. Afterward  I  could  hear  them  from  my 
house  growing  noisy  over  the  division. 

**  £ating  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died 
of  sickness  is  a  form  of  cannibalism  of  which  I 
had  never  heard  among  any  people,  so  that  I  de- 
termined to  inquire  if  it  were  indeed  a  general 
custom  among  the  Fans,  or  merely  an  exccp* 
tional  freak.  They  spoke  without  embarrass- 
ment about  the  wnole  matter,  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  they  constantly  buy  the  dead  of 
the  Osheba  tribe,  who,  in  return,  buy  theirs. 
They  also  buy  the  dead  of  other  families  in 
their  own  tribes,  and,  besides  this,  get  the  bo- 
dies of  a  great  many  slaves  from  the  Mbichos 
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and  Mbondemos,  for  which  they  readily  give 
ivory,  at  the  rate  of  a  small  tunk  for  a  body. 

"  Until  to-day  I  never  could  believe  two  sto- 
ries—  both  well  authenticated,  but  seeming 
quite  impossible  to  any  one  acquainted  with  this 
people — which  are  told  of  them  on  the  Gaboon. 
A  party  of  Fans  who  came  down  to  the  sea- 
shore once  actually  stole  a  fireshly-buried  body 
from  the  cemetery,  and  cooked  it  and  ate  it 
among  them  ;  and  at  another  time  a  party  con- 
veyed a  body  into  the  woods,  cut  it  up,  and 
smoked  the  flesh,  which  they  carried  away  with 
them.  The  circumstances  made  a  great  fuss 
among  the  Mpongwe,  and  even  the  missionaries 
heard  of- it,  for  it  happened  at  a  village  not  far 
from  the  missionary  grounds,  but  I  never  cred- 
ited the  stories  till  now,  though  the  facts  were 
well  authenticated  by  witnesses.  In  fact,  the 
Fans  seem  regular  ghouls,  only  they  practice 
their  horrid  custom  unblushingly  and  in  open 
day,  and  have  no  shame  about  it.  I  have  seen 
here  knhres  covered  with  human  skin,  which 
their  owners  valued  very  highly.'' 

The  farthest  point  reached  by  Mr.  da 
Chaillu  in  this  direction  was  an  Osheba 
town,  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Fans.  He 
left  the  moantaineers,  of  whom,  except 
for  the  abominable  practice  of  cannibal- 
ism, he  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
very  favorable  impression,  by  the  river 
Noya,  among  whose  tribes  he  amused 
himself  by  shooting  and  netting  antelopes, 
deer,  and  some  smaller  animals,  thus  add- 
ing largely  to  his  collections.  At  one  of 
these  villages  he  relates : 

'*!  was  glad  to  go  to  sleep  early,  but  was 
scarce  soundly  asleep  when  I  was  turned  out  of 
the  house  by  a  furious  attack  of  the  bashi- 
kouay  ants.  They  were  already  all  over  me 
when  I  jumped  up,  and  I  was  bitten  terribly.  I 
ran  out  into  the  street  and  called  for  help.  The 
natives  came  out,  and  lights  were  struck,  and 
presently  I  was  relieved.  But  now  we  found 
that  the  whole  village  was  attacked.  The  great 
army  was  pouring  in  on  us,  doubtless  excited 
by  the  smell  of  meat  in  the  houses ;  and  my  un- 
fortunate antelope  had  probably  brought  them 
to  my  door.  All  hands  had  to  turn  out  to  de- 
fend ourselves.  We  built  little  cordons  of  flre, 
which  kept  them  away  from  places  they  had  not 
yet  entered,  and  thus  protected  our  persons 
from  their  attacks ;  and  toward  morning,  hav- 
ing eaten  every  thing  they  could  get  at,  they 
left  us  in  peace.  As  was  to  be  expected,  I 
found  my  antelope  destroyed  —  hterally  eaten 
up. 

^'  The  vast  number,  the  sudden  appearance, 
the  ferocity  and  voracity  of  these  frightful  ani- 
mals never  cease  to  astonish  me.  Last  night 
they  poured  in  Hterally  by  millions  and  billions, 
and  only  when  many  fires  were  lighted  were 
they  forced  from  that  direct  and  victorious 
course  which  they  generally  hold.    Then,  how- 


ever,  they  retreated  in  parties,  and  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  vast  numbers  remaining  to 
complete  the  work  of  destruction. ' 

The  new  moon  was  also  welcomed  in 
one  of  these  Mbicho  villages  by  the  chief 
coming  out  of  his  house  and  dancing 
along  the  street,  his  face  and  body  paint- 
ed in  black,  red,  and  white,  and  spotted^ 
all  over  with  spots  the  size  of  a  peach.  A 
characteristic  incident  occurred  flmher 
down,  after  a  visit  to  a  remarkable  cavcni 
full  of  vampire-bats.  The  stream  had 
now  become  a  swamp : 

'^  Its  bed,  no  longer  narrow,  was  spread  over 
a  flat  of  a  mile,  and  the  now  muddy  waters  me- 
andered slowly  through  an  immense  growth  of 
mangroves,  whoe»e  roots  extended  entirely  across 
and  met  in  the  middle,  showing  their  huge 
rounds  above  the  niire  and  water,  like  the  folds 
of  some  vast  serperu. 

*^  It  was  high  tide,  and  there  was  not  a  canoe 
to  be  had.  To  sleep  on  this  side  among  the 
mangroves,  and  be  eaten  up  by  musquitoes,  vis 
not  a  pleasant  prospect,  and  to  me  there  seemed 
no  otner.  But  my  men  were  not  troubled  it 
all.  We  were  to  cross  over,  quite  easily,  too,  on 
the  roots  which  projected  over  the  water's  edge, 
and  which  lay  from  two  to  three  feet  apart  at 
irregular  distances.  It  seemed  a  desperate  ven- 
ture ;  but  they  set  out,  jumping  like  mookevs 
from  place  to  place,  and  I  followed,  expecting 
every  moment  to  fall  in  between  and  stick  in 
the  mud,  perhaps  to  be  attacked  by  some 
noxious  reptile  whose  rest  my  fall  would  db- 
turb.  I  had  to  take  off  my  shoes,  whose  thick 
soles  made  me  more  likely  to  slip.  I  gave  ail 
™y  ^KS^S^N  ^^^  S^i^B  and  pistols  to  the  men, 
and  then  commenced  a  journey  whose  like  I 
hope  never  to  take  again.  We  were  an  hour  in 
getting  across— an  hour  of  continued  jumps  and 
hops.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  a  man  behind  me 
flopped  into  the  mud,  calling  out  ^  Omemba !'  in 
a  frightened  voice. 

**Now,  'omemba*  means  snake.  The  poor 
fellow  had  put  his  hand  on  an  enormous  black 
snake,  and,  feeling  its  cold,  slimy  scales,  let  go 
his  hold  and  fell  through.  AU  hands  imme- 
diately began  to  run  faster  than  before,  and  to 
shout,  and  to  make  all  kinds  of  noises  to  fri^t- 
en  the  serpent  But  the  poor  animal  also  took 
flight,  and  began  to  crawl  away  among  the 
branches  as  fast  as  he  could.  UnforuinatHr, 
his  fright  led  him  directly  toward  some  of  un; 
and  a  general  panic  now  ensued,  every  body 
running  as  fast  as  he  could  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  danger.  Another  man  fell  into  the  mud 
below,  and  added  his  cries  to  the  gcnenl  noi$e 
I  came  very  near  getting  a  mad-bath  mj^l( 
but  luckily  I  escaped.  But  my  feet  were  badij 
cut  up.'* 

After  a  brief  visit  to  a  roisMonary  rta- 
tion,  Mr.  da  Chaillu  continued  bis  shooting 
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excureions,  varied  almost  every  day  by 
Bome  incident  or  other.  One  day  it  was 
the  corpse  of  a  woman — young,  evidently 
— and  with  features  once  mild  and  good. 
She  had  been  tied  i»p  to  a  tree  on  some 
infenial  accusation  of  witchcraft,  tortured, 
and  left  to  die  I  On  another  it  was  a  nar- 
row escape  from  a  wild  bull : 

'*  It  is  a  very  savage  beast,  and  one,  which  I 
only  wounded,  attacked  me.  I  bad  taken  good 
aim,  but  my  bullet  struck  a  vine  on  its  way  and 
glanced  aside,  so  that,  instead  of  hitting  the 
beast  between  the  eyes,  I  only  wounded  him  in 
the  body. 

**  It  was  a  huge  bull,  and,  turning  fiercely,  he 
came  at  me  without  stopping  to  think.  I  had 
but  a  moment  to  consider,  and  prudently  deter- 
mined to  run,  for,  though  I  had  my  second  bar- 
rel in  reserve,  the  crash  of  the  infuriated  bull 
was  too  powerful.  As  I  turned  to  make  my  es- 
cape, I  found  my  foot  hopelessly  caught  in  a 
tough  vine.  I  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  bull 
dashing  toward  me,  head  down  and  eyes 
a-fiame,  tearing  asunder  the  vines  which  barred 
his  progress  as  though  they  had  been  threads. 
I  had  been  nervous  a  moment  before ;  but  now, 
turning  to  meet  the  enemy,  felt  at  once  my 
nerves  firm  as  a  rock,  and  my  whole  system 
braced  for  the  emergency. 

'*A11  depended  on  one  shot,  for,  entangled  as 
I  was,  if  I  missed,  the  bull  would  not  I  waited 
a  second  more,  till  he  was  within  five  yards  of 
me,  and  then  fired  at  his  head.  He  gave  one 
loud,  hoarse  bellow,  and  then  (thank  God !) 
tumbled  at  my  feet,  almost  touching  me,  a  mass 
of  dead  fiesh. 

**The  hunt  after  wild  boar  was  my  daily 
amusement,  and  by  its  means  I  supplied  the 
whole  camp  with  meat ;  but  the  finest  experience 
of  this  trip  I  must  now  relate.  Arming  myself 
one  evening,  and  blacking  my  &ce  with  charcoal, 
as  was  my  fashion  in  all  my  hunts — nothing 
seems  to  catch  the  eye  of  a  wild  beast  in  this 
country  so  quickly  as  a  white  face — ^I  wont  out 
of  sound  of  the  encampment,  and  in  what  I 
knew  to  be  a  walk  of  the  bufiklo,  and  lay  down 
under  the  shelter  of  a  huge  ant-hill  to  watch  for 
game.  It  was  a  starlight  night,  but  in  the  for- 
est there  was  a  somber  light,  in  which  such  a 
spectacle  as  I  wished  for  would  have  shown  to 
advantage.  Here  I  lay  for  one  hour,  two  hours, 
three  hours,  and  heard  no  sound  but  the  undis- 
tinguishable  medley  which  so  eloquently  tells 
of  the  night-life  of  the  woods.  Now  and  then 
the  cracking  of  a  twig  and  a  grunt  told  of  some 
perambulating  pig ;  and  once  a  whole  herd  of 
gazelles  filed  past  me  in  fine  array,  never  know- 
ing my  presence,  as  I  was  luckily  to  windward 
of  them.  At  la^t,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  fell 
asleep.  How  long  I  dozed  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
was  awakened  with  a  start  by  an  unearthly 
roar — ^a  yell — as  of  some  animal  in  extreme  ter- 
ror and  agony. 

**  I  started  up.  looked  hurriedly  about  the  nar- 
row space  whicii  was  open  around  me,  but  saw 


nothing.  The  woods  were  yet  resounding  with 
the  cry  which  had  so  startled  me.  And  now  a 
dull  booming  roar  succeeded,  and  I  could  guess 
that  beyond  my  sight,  out  in  some  other  open 
space,  some  fortunate  leopard  had  gained  a 
meal.  Determined  to  see  the  fight,  if  possible, 
I  made  toward  the  sounds,  and,  emerging  from 
the  wood,  saw  scudding  across  the  plain,  and  at 
but  little  distance  from  me,  a  wild  bull,  on 
whose  neck  was  crouched  what  I  instantly 
knew,  from  the  natives'  description,  to  be  a  leo- 
pard .  Vainly  the  poor  beast  rear^  tossed,  ran, 
stopped,  roared,  and  yelled.  In  its  blind  terror 
it  at  last  even  rushed  against  a  tree,  and  nearly 
tumbled  over  with  the  recoil.  But  once  more 
anguish  lent  its  strength,  and  it  set  out  on  an- 
other race.  I  took  as  good  aim  at  the  leopard*s 
figure  as  I  could,  and  fired,  but  with  no  effect 
that  I  could  discover.  The  exciting  spectacle 
lasted  but  a  minute ;  then  the  bull  was  lost  to 
my  sight,  and  presently  his  roars  ceased.  Pro- 
bably the  leopard  had  sucked  away  his  life,  and 
was  now  feasting  on  the  carcass." 

A  next  joui-ney  was  effected  in  a  canoe 
by  the  Mbata  creek,  to  a  king  with  the 
melodramatic  name  of  Rompochombo, 
hence  to  Sangatanga,  the  residence  of  the 
chief  of  Cape  Lopez,  across  hilly,  rolling 
land  with  vast  woods,  whose  chief  occu- 
pants are  wild  boar  and  chimpanzees ;  by 
little  clearings  with  cottages,  across  creeks 
with  sharks,  and  over  immense  prairie 
tracts,  where  the  buffalo  has  his  home  and 
pasture.  The  king  of  this  fine  country — 
Bango  by  name — is  concerned  in  the  slave- 
trade,  and,  as  a  sequence,  is  a  demoralized, 
drunken  vagabond.  He  has  three  hundred 
wives,  and  no  end  of  barracoons,  or  slave- 
pens,  from  whence  our  traveler  saw  six 
hundred  hnman  beings  embarked  in  a 
schooner  of  one  hnndred  and  seventy  tons 
during  the  short  time  of  his  stay.  Better 
almost  be  a  Gorilla  than  a  man  in  such  a 
country. 

On  a  shooting  excursion  made  into  the 
interior  from  Cape  Lopez,  Mr.  du  Chaillu 
obtained  a  new  variety  of  guinea-fowl, 
crested,  and  very  handsome;  it  would 
constitute  a  splendid  addition  to  the  poul- 
try-yard. Another  interesting  new  bird 
was  also  obtained  in  the  same  region,  a 
black  wild  fowl,  ( Phasidus  niger.)  Th ese 
two  birds  are  the  most  interesting  of  the 
sixty  new  species  that  Mr.  du  Chaillu  dis- 
covered. There  was  also  plenty  of  other 
game — leopards,  elephants,  the  niare  or 
wild  bull  of  Equatorial  Africa,  a  beautiful 
creature,  and  antelopes. 

After  another  stay  at  the  Gaboon,  Mr. 
du  Chaillu  started  for  a  more  important 
excursion  in  the  Camma  country,  south 
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of  Cape  Lopez.  The  Camma  people—or 
Gommi,  as  they  call  themselves — were  like 
the  Mpongwe,  with  the  same  language, 
and  sharp  traders.  Whilst  on  this  eicur- 
sioD,  our  traveler  relates : 

"  I  set  out  early  on  the  19th  to  try  and  get  a 
shot  at  some  hunalo,  which  were  said  to  he  in 
the  prairie  at  the  hack  of  the  town.  Ifouta,  a 
hunter,  accompanied  me,  and  met  with  an  acci- 
dent through  losing  his  presence  of  mind  We 
had  heen  out  ahout  an  hour,  when  we  came  up- 
on a  hull  feeding  in  the  midst  of  a  little  prairie 
surrounded  by  a  wood,  which  made  our  approach 
easy.  Ifouta  walked  around  opposite  to  where 
I  lay  in  wait,  in  order,  that  if  the  animal  took 
alarm  at  him,  it  might  run  toward  me;  and 
then  began  to  crawl,  in  the  hunter  fashion, 
through  the  grass  toward  his  prey.  All  went 
well  till  he  came  near  enough  for  a  shot  Just 
then,  unluckily,  the  bull  saw  him.  Ifouta  im- 
mediately fired.  The  gun  made  a  long  fire,  and 
he  only  wounded  the  beast,  which,  quite  infuri- 
ated, as  it  often  is  at  the  attack  of  hunters,  im- 
mediately rushed  upon  him. 

"  It  was  now  that  poor  Ifouta  lost  his  pre- 
sence of  mind.  In  such  cases,  which  are  conti- 
nually happening  to  those  who  hunt  the  Ba» 
.  hracnicheros^  the  cue  of  the  hunter  is  to  remain 
perfectly  quiet  till  the  beast  is  within  a  jump  of 
him,  then  to  step  nimbly  to  one  side,  and  let  it 
rush  past    But  Ifouta  got  up  and  ran. 

"  Of  course,  in  a  moment  the  bull  had  him  on 
his  horns.  It  tossed  him  high  into  the  air 
twice,  thrice,  ere  I  could  run  up,  and,  by  my 
shouts,  draw  its  fury  to  mysel£  Then  it  came 
rushing  at  me.  But  mv  guns  do  not  hesitate, 
and,  as  I  had  a  fair  shot,  I  killed  it  without 
trouble. 

'*  Ifouta  proved  to  be  considerably  bruised, 
but,  on  the  whole,  more  scared  than  hurt ;  and 
when  I  had  washed  him  in  a  creek  near  by,  he 
was  able  to  walk  home.*' 

Here,  also,  our  traveler  obtained  his 
first  young  Gorilla: 

"  On  the  fourth  of  May  I  had  one  of  the  great- 
est pleasures  of  my  whole  life.  Some  hunters  who 
had  been  out  on  my  account  brought  in  a  young 
Gorilla  alhe  !  I  can  not  describe  the  emotions 
with  which  I  saw  the  struggling  little  brute 
dn^^ged  into  the  village.  All  the  hardships  I 
had  endured  in  Africa  were  rewarded  in  that 
moment 

"  It  was  a  little  fellow  of  between  two  and 
three  years  old,  two  feet  six  inches  in  lenj^h, 
and  as  fierce  and  stubborn  as  a  grown  animal 
\  could  have  been. 

"  My  hunters,  whom  I  could  have  hugged  to 
my  heart,  took  liim  in  the  country  between  the 
Rembo  and  Cape  St  Catherine.  By  their  ac- 
count, they  were  going,  five  in  number,  to  a 
village  near  the  coast,  and  walking  vexy  silently 
through  the  forest,  when  they  heard  what  they 


immediately  recognized  as  the  cry  of  a  young 
Qorilla  for  its  mother.  The  forest  was  alent 
It  was  about  noon ;  and  they  immediately  de- 
termined to  fbllow  the  cry.  Presently  thej 
heard  it  again.  Guns  in  hand,  the  brave  fel- 
lows crept  noiselessly  toward  a  clump  of  wood, 
where  the  baby  Gorilla  evidently  was.  They 
knew  the  mother  would  be  near;  and  there  wu 
a  likelihood  that  the  male,  the  most  dreaded  of 
all,  might  be  there  too.  But  they  determined  to 
risk  au,  and.  if  at  all  possible,  to  take  the  yooog 
one  alive,  knowing  what  a  joy  it  would  be 
forme. 

**  Presently  they  perceived  the  bush  moving; 
and  crawling  a  little  further  on  in  dead  sflenoe, 
scarce  breathing  with  excitement,  they  beheld, 
what  has  seldom  been  seen  even  by  the  negroes, 
a  young  Gorilla,  seated  on  the  ground,  eating 
some  berries  which  grew  close  to  the  earth.  A 
few  feet  further  on  sat  the  mother,  also  eatiog 
of  the  same  fruit 

"Instantly  they  made  ready  to  fire;  and 
none  too  soon,  for  the  old  female  saw  them  is 
they  raised  their  guns,  and  they  had  only  to 
puU  triggers  without  delay.  Happily  tbej 
wounded  her  mortally. 

"  She  fell.  The  young  one,  hearing  the  noise 
of  the  guns,  ran  to  his  mother  and  clung  to  her, 
hiding  his  face,  and  embracing  her  body.  The 
huntm  immediately  rushed  toward  the  two, 
hallooing  with  joy  as  they  ran  on.  But  this 
roused  the  little  one,  who  instantly  let  go  his 
mother  and  ran  to  a  small  tree,  which  he  climbed 
with  great  agility,  where  he  sat  and  roared  it 
them  savagely. 

**They  were  now  perplexed  how  to  get  tt 
him.  No  one  cared  to  run  the  chance  of  being 
bitten  by  this  savage  little  beast,  and  shoot  it 
they  would  not  At  last  they  cat  down  the 
tree,  and,  as  it  fell,  dexterously  threw  a  cloth 
over  the  head  of  the  young  monster,  and  thus 
gained  time  to  secure  it  while  it  was  blinded. 
With  all  these  precautions,  one  of  the  men  re- 
ceived a  severe  bite  on  the  hand,  and  another 
had  a  piece  taken  out  of  his  leg. 

"As  the  little  brute,  though  so  diminutive, 
and  the  merest  babe  for  age,  was  astonishingly 
strong  and  by  no  means  good-tempered,  they 
could  not  load  him.  He  constantly  rushed  at 
them.  So  they  were  obliged  to  get  a  forked 
stick  in  which  his  neck  was  inserted  in  such  a 
way  that  he  could  not  escape,  and  yet  could  be 
kept  at  a  safe  distance.  In  this  uncomfintible 
way  he  was  brought  into  the  village. 

"  There  the  excitement  was  intensei  As  the 
animal  was  lifted  out  of  the  canoe  in  which  he 
had  come  a  little  way  down  the  river,  he  roared 
and  bellowed,  and  looked  around  wildly  with 
his  wicked  little  eyes,  giving  fiur  warning  that 
if  he  could  only  get  at  some  of  us  he  would 
take  his  revenge. 

**I  saw  that  the  stick  hurt  his  neck,  and  wr 
mediately  set  about  to  have  a  cage  made  fix 
him.  In  two  hours  we  had  built  a  strong  bam- 
boo house,  with  the  slats  securely  tied  at  such 
distances  apart  that  we  could  see  the  gorilla  lod 
it  could  see  out    Here  the  thing  was  ii 
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ately  deposited ;  and  now,  for  the  fixst  time,  I 
had  a  fair  chance  to  look  at  my  prize. 

**  It  was  a  young  male  gorilla,  evidently  not 
three  years  old,  fully  able  to  walk  alone,  and 
possessed,  for  its  age,  of  most  extraordinary 
strength  and  muscular  development  Its  great- 
est length  proved  to  be,  afterward,  two  feet  six 
inches.  Its  &oe  and  hands  were  very  black, 
eyes  not  so  much  sunken  as  in  the  adult  The 
hair  began  just  at  the  eyebrows,  and  rose  to  the 
crown,  where  it  was  of  a  reddish-brown.  It 
came  down  the  sides  of  the  face  in  lines  to  the 
lower  jaw  much  as  our  beards  grow.  The 
upper  lip  was  covered  with  short  coarse  hair ; 
the  lower  lip  had  longer  hair.  The  eyelids  were 
slight  and  thin.  Eyebrows  straight,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

"  The  whole  back  was  covered  with  hair  of  an 
iron-gray,  becoming  dark  nearer  the  arms,  and 
quite  white  about  Uie  anu8.  Chest  and  abdo- 
men covered  with  hair,  which  was  somewhat 
thin  and  short  on  the  breast  On  the  arms  the 
hair  was  longer  than  any  where  on  the  body, 
and  of  a  grayish-black  color,  caused  by  the 
roots  of  the  hair  being  dark  and  the  ends 
whitish.  On  the  hands  and  wrists  the  hair  was 
black,  and  came  down  to  the  second  joints  of 
the  fingers,  thoueh  one  could  see  in  the  short 
down  the  beginnmg  of  the  long  black  hair  which 
lines  the  upper  parts  of  the  fingers  in  the  adult, 
The  hair  of  the  legs  was  grayish-black,  becoming 
blacker  as  it  reached  the  ankles,  the  feet  being 
covered  with  black  hair. 

*'  When  I  had  the  little  fellow  safely  locked  in 
his  cage,  I  ventured  to  approach  to  say  a  few 
encouraging  words  to  him.  He  stood  in  the 
furthest  comer,  but,  as  I  approached,  bellowed 
and  made  a  precipitate  rush  at  me ;  and  though 
I  retreated  as  quickly  as  I  could,  succeeded  in 
catching  my  trowser-legs,  which  he  grasped  with 
one  of  his  feet  and.  tore,  retreating  immediately 
to  the  corner  furthest  away.  This  taught  me 
caution  for  the  present,  though  I  had  a  hope 
still  to  be  able  to  tame  him. 

**  He  sat  in  his  comer  looking  wickedly  out 
of  his  gray  eyes,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  morose 
or  more  ill-tempered  face  than  had  this  little 
beast 

*'  The  first  thing  was,  of  course,  to  attend  to 
the  wants  of  my  captive.  I  sent  for  some  of 
the  forest-berries  which  these  animals  are  known 
to  prefer,  and  placed  these  and  a  cup  of  water 
within  his  reach.  He  was  exceedingly  shy,  and 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  I  had  removed 
to  a  considerable  distance. 

"  The  second  day  found  Joe,  as  I  had  named 
him,  fiercer  than  the  first  He  rushed  savagely 
at  any  one  who  stood  even  for  a  moment  near 
his  cage,  and  seemed  ready  to  tear  us  all  to 
pieces.  I  threw  him  to-<iay  some  pine-apple 
leaves,  of  which  I  noticed  he  ate  only  the  white 
parts.  There  seemed  no  difficulty  about  his 
food,  though  he  refused  now,  and  continued 
during  his  short  life  to  refuse,  all  food  except 
such  wild  leaves  and  fmits  as  were  gathered 
firom  his  native  woods  for  him. 

"  The  third  day  he  was  still  morose  and  sav- 


age, bellowing  when  any  person  approached,  and 
either  retiring  to  a  distant  comer  or  rushing  to 
attack.  On  the  fourth  day,  while  no  one  was 
near,  the  little  rascal  succeeded  in  forcing  apart 
two  of  the  bamboo  rails  which  composed  his 
cage,  and  made  his  escape.  I  came  up  just  as 
his  flight  was  discovered,  and  immediately  got 
all  the  negroes  together  for  pursuit,  determining 
to  surround  the  wood,  and  recapture  my  captive. 
Running  into  the  house  to  get  one  of  my  guns, 
I  was  startled  by  an  angry  growl  issuing  from 
under  my  low  bedstead.  It  was  Master  Joe, 
who  lay  there  hid,  but  anxiously  watching  my 
movements.  I  instantly  shut  the  windows,  and 
called  to  my  people  to  guard  the  door.  When 
Joe  saw  the  crowd  of  black  faces  he  became  fu- 
rious, and,  with  his  eyes  glaring  and  every  sign 
of  rage  in  his  little  face  and  bo<^,  got  out  from 
beneath  the  bed.  We  shut  the  door  at  the  same 
time  and  left  him  master  of  the  premises,  pre- 
ferring to  devise  some  plan  for  his  easy  capture 
rather  than  expose  ourselves  to  his  terrible 
teeth. 

"  How  to  take  him  was  now  a  puzzling  ques- 
tion. He  had  shown  such  strength  and  such 
rage  already,  that  not  even  I  cared  to  run  the 
chance  of  being  badly  bitten  in  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle.  Meantime  Joe  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  looking  about  for  his  enemies,  and  ex- 
amining, with  some  surprise,  the  furniture.  I 
watched  with  fear  lest  the  ticking  of  my  clock 
should  strike  his  ear,  and  perhaps  lead  him  to 
an  assault  upon  that  precious  article.  Indeed, 
I  should  have  left  Joe  in  possession,  but  for 
a  fear  that  he  would  destroy  the  many  articles 
of  value  or  curiosity  I  had  hung  about  the  walls. 

'*  Finally,  seeing  him  quite  quiet,  I  dispatched 
some  fellows  for  a  net,  and  opening  the  door 
quickly,  threw  this  over  his  head.  Fortunately 
we  succeeded  at  the  first  throw  in  fatally  en- 
tangling the  young  monster,  who  roared  fright- 
fully, and  struck  and  kicked  in  every  direction 
under  the  net  I  took  hold  of  the  back  of  his 
neck,  two  men  seized  his  arms  and  another  the 
legs,  and  thus  held  by  four  men  this  extraor- 
dinary little  creature  still  proved  most  trouble- 
some. We  carried  him  as  quickly  as  we  could 
to  the  cage,  which  had  been  repaired,  and  there 
once  more  locked  him  in. 

**  I  never  saw  so  furious  a  beast  in  my  life  as 
he  was  He  darted  at  every  one  who  came 
near,  bit  the  bamboos  of  the  house,  glared  at 
us  with  venomous  and  sullen  eyes,  and  in  every 
motion  showed  a  temper  thoroughly  wicked  and 
malicious. 

*'  As  there  was  no  change  in  this  for  two  days 
thereafter,  but  continual  moroseness,  I  tried 
what  starvation  would  do  toward  breaking  his 
spirit ;  also,  it  began  to  be  troublesome  to  pro- 
cure his  food  from  the  woods,  and  I  wanted  him 
to  become  accustomed  to  civilized  food,  which 
was  placed  before  him.  But  he  would  touch 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  as  for  temper,  after 
starving  him  twenty-four  hours,  all  I  gained 
was  that  he  came  slowly  up  and  took  some  ber- 
ries from  the  forest  out  of  my  hand,  immediate- 
ly retreating  to  his  corner  to  eat  them. 
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"Daily  attentions  firom  roe  for  a  fortnight 
more  did  not  bring  me  any  fUrther  confidence 
from  him  than  this.  He  always  snarled  at  me, 
and  only  when  tery  hungry  would  he  take  even 
his  choic<38t  food  from  my  hands.  At  the  end 
of  this  fortnight  I  came  one  day  to  feed  him,  and 
found  that  he  had  gnawed  a  bamboo  to  pieces 
slyly,  and  again  made  his  escape.  Luckily  he 
had  just  gone ;  for,  as  I  looked  around,  I  caught 
sight  of  Master  Joe  making  off  on  all  fours,  and 
with  great  speed,  across  the  little  prairie  for  a 
clump  of  trees. 

"  I  called  the  men  up  and  we  gave  chase. 
He  saw  us,  and  before  we  could  head  him  off 
made  for  another  clump.  This  we  surrounded 
He  did  not  ascend  a  tree,  but  stood  defiantly  at 
the  border  of  the  wood.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  us  surrounded  him.  As  we  moved 
lip  he  began  to  yell,  and  made  a  sudden  dash 
upon  a  poor  fellow  who  was  in  advance,  who 
ran,  tumbled  down  in  affright,  and,  by  his  fiUl, 
escaped,  but  also  detained  Joe  sufficiently  long 
for  the  nets  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  hioL 

"  Four  of  us  again  bore  him  struggling  into 
the  village.  This  time  I  would  not  trust  him 
to  the  cage,  but  had  a  little  light  chain  fastened 
around  his  neck.  This  operation  he  resisted 
with  all  his  might,  and  it  took  us  quite  an  hour 
to  securely  chain  the  little  fellow,  whose  strength 
was  something  marvelous. 

'*  Ten  days  after  he  was  thus  chained  he  died 
suddenly.  He  was  in  ^ood  health,  and  ate 
plentifully  of  his  natural  food,  which  was 
brought  every  day  for  him ;  did  not  seem  to 
sicken  until  Xmo  days  before  his  death,  and  died 
in  some  nain.  To  the  last  he  continued  utterly 
untamable;  and,  after  his  chains  were  on, 
added  the  vice  of  treachery  to  his  others.  He 
would  come  sometimes  quite  readily  to  eat  out 
of  my  hand,  but  while  i  stood  b^  him  would 
suddenly — looking  me  all  the  time  m  the  face  to 
keep  my  attention — put  out  his  foot  and  grasp 
at  my  leg.  Several  times  he  tore  my  panta- 
loons in  this  manner,  quick  retreat  on  my  part 
saving  my  person  ;  till  at  last  I  was  obliged  to 
be  very  careful  in  my  approaches.  The  negroes 
could  not  come  near  him  at  all  without  setting 
him  in  a  rage.  He  knew  me  very  well,  and 
trusted  me,  but  evidently  always  cherished  a 
feeling  of  revenge  even  toward  me. 

'*  After  ho  was  chained,  I  filled  a  half-barrel 
with  hay  and  set  it  near  him  for  his  bed.  He 
recognized  its  use  at  once,  and  it  was  pretty  to 
see  him  shake  up  the  hay  and  creep  into  this 
nest  when  he  was  tired.  At  night  he  always 
again  shook  it  up,  and  then  took  some  hay  in 
his  hands,  with  which  he  would  cover  himself 
when  he  was  snug  in  his  barrel.** 

River  navigation,  in  this  country  so 
rich  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  things  imaginable, 
but  even  this  was  surpassed  by  Lake  An- 
enguc,  a  vast  body  of  water  dotted  with 
various  beautiful  wooded  isles,  full  offish, 
covered  with  water-fowl,  but  redolent  with 


crocodiles.  Wherever,  says  our  anther, 
the  eye  was  turned,  these  disgusting 
beasts,  with  their  dull  leer  and  huge  sav- 
age jaws,  appeared  in  prodigious  numbers. 
This  was  a  sad  drawback  from  the  pic 
turesaue.  It  was  in  the  same  district 
that  Mr.  du  Cbaillu  first  met  with  the 
neslrbuilding  ape. 

"This  day  (he  relates)  we  went  out  on  a 
hunt— -one  of  those  hunts  which  are  marked 
with  the  brightest  of  red  ink  in  my  calendar. 
On  this  day  I  discovered  a  new  and  very  curioos 
ape.  We  had  been  traveling  some  hours,  when 
we  came  upon  a  male  and  female  of  the  Boi  hra- 
ehicJieros.  I  shot  the  bull,  a  splendid  fellow, 
who  furnished  us  dinner  and  supper.  After 
dinner  we  marched  on,  and  had  a  weaxy  time 
of  it  for  some  hours,  the  ground  being  swampy 
and  no  game  in  sight  As  I  was  trudging 
along,  raUier  tired  of  the  sport,  I  happened  to 
look  up  at  a  high  tree  which  we  were  passing, 
and  saw  a  most  singular-looking  shelter  buflt  in 
its  branches.  1  aaked  Okabi  whether  the  hun- 
ters here  had  this  habit  of  sleeping  in  the  woods, 
but  was  told,  to  my  surprise,  that  this  very  in- 
genious nest  was  built  by  the  nahitgo  mliuziy 
an  ape,  as  I  found  afterward,  which  I  put  in 
the  genus  Troglodytes^  and  adled  Troglodyta 
eahus;  an  animal  which  had  no  hair  on  its 
head— so  Okabi  told  me. 

'*  I  saw  at  once  that  I  was  on  the  trail  of  an 
animal  till  now  unknown  to  the  civilized  world. 
A  naturalist  will  appreciate  the  joy  which  filled 
me  at  this  good  fortune.  I  no  longer  fblt  tired, 
but  pushed  on  with  renewed  ardor  and  witli  in- 
creased caution,  determined  not  to  rest  till  I 
killed  this  nest-building  ape.  One  such  discov- 
exy  pays  the  weary  naturalist-hunter  for  many 
months  of  toil  and  hardship.  I  felt  already  re- 
warded for  all  the  inconveniences  and  expenses 
of  my  Gamma  trip.  I  have  noticed  that  it  is 
always  at  the  most  unexpected  moment  that 
such  a  piece  of  luck  befalls  a  poor  fellow. 

'^I  saw  many  of  those  nests  after  this,  and 
may  as  well  say  here,  that  they  are  generally 
built  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  invariably  on  a  tree  which  stands 
a  little  apart  from  others,  and  which  has  no 
limbs  below  the  one  on  which  the  nest  is 
placed.  I  have  seen  them  at  the  hight  of  fifbf 
feet,  but  very  seldom.  This  choice  is  probably 
made  that  they  may  be  safe  at  night  from 
beasts,  serpents,  and  falling  limbs.  They  build 
only  in  the  loneliest  parts  of  the  forest,  and  are 
very  shy,  and  seldom  seen  even  by  the  ne- 
groes. 

*'  Okabi,  who  was  an  old  and  intdligent  hunt- 
er, was  able  to  tell  me  that  the  male  and  female 
together  gather  the  material  for  their  nesta 
This  material  consists  of  leaf^  branches  with 
which  to  make  the  roof,  and  vines  to  tie  these 
branches  to  the  tree.  The  tying  is  done  so 
neatly,  and  the  roof  is  so  well  constructed,  thai 
until  I  saw  «he  nshiego  actually  occupy ini;  bit 
habitation,  I  could  scarce  persuade  myself  Chat 
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hanum  hands  hid  not  built  it  It  throws  off 
rain  perfectly,  being  neatly  rounded  at  the  top 
for  this  purpose. 

*^  The  material  being  collected,  the  male  goes 
up  and  builds  the  nest,  while  the  female  brings 
him  the  branches  and  vines.  The  male  and 
female  do  not  occupy  the  same  tree,  but  have 
nests  not  far  apart. 

**  From  all  I  have  obserred,  I  judge  that  the 
nshiego  is  not  gregarious.  The  nests  are  never 
found  in  companies;  and  I  have  seen  even 
quite  solitary  nests  occupied  by  very  old  nshie- 
gos  mbouve,  whose  silvery  hair  and  worn  teeth 
attested  their  great  age.  These  seemed  hermits 
who  had  retired  from  the  nshiego  world. 

*'  They  live  on  wild  berries,  and  build  their 
houses  where  they  find  these.  When  they  have 
consumed  all  that  a  particular  spot  affords, 
they  remove  and  build  new  houses,  so  that  a 
nest  is  not  inhabited  for  more  than  eight  or  ten 
days. 

**We  traveled  with  great  caution,  not  to 
alarm  our  prey,  and  had  a  hope  that,  singling 
out  a  shelter  and  waiting  till  dark,  we  should 
find  ic  occupied.  In  this  hope  we  were  not 
disappointed.  Lying  quite  still  in  our  conceal- 
ment, (which  tried  my  patience  sorely,)  we  at 
Ust,  just  at  dusk,  heard  the  loud  peculiar 
^*  Hew !  hew  I  hew  1^*  which  is  the  call  of  the 
male  to  liis  mate.  We  waited  till  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  then  I  saw  what  I  had  so  longed  all 
the  weary  afternoon  to  see.  A  nshiego  was  sit- 
ting in  his  nest  His  feet  rested  on  the  lower 
branch ;  his  head  reached  quite  into  the  little 
dome  of  a  roof,  and  his  arm  was  clasped  firmly 
about  the  tree-trunk.  This  is  their  way  of 
sleeping. 

**  After  gazing  till  I  was  tired  through  the 
gloom  at  my  poor  sleeping  victim,  t«vo  of  us 
fired,  and  the  unfortunate  beast  fell  at  our  feet 
without  a  struggle  or  even  a  groan. 

*'  We  built  a  fire  at  once,  and  made  our  camp 
in  this  place,  that  when  daylight  came  I  might 
first  of  all  examine  and  hkln  my  prize.  The 
poor  ape  was  hung  up,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  bashikouay  and  other  insects,  and  I  fell 
asleep  on  my  bed  of  leaves  and  grass,  as  pleased 
a  man  as  the  world  could  well  hold." 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  November  our 
traveler  got  a  second  young  gorilla.  The 
incidents  connected  with  its  capture  are 
of  a  most  touching  description : 

^  This  time  I  was  accessory  to  its  capture. 
We  were  walking  along  in  silence,  when  I  heard 
a  cry,  and  presently  saw  before  me  a  female  go- 
rilla, with  a  tiny  baby-gorilla  hanging  to  her 
breast  and  sucking,  l^he  mother  was  stroking 
the  little  one,  and  looking  fondly  down  at  it ; 
and  the  scene  was  so  pretty  and  touching  that 
I  held  my  fire,  and  considered — like  a  soft- 
hearted fellow — ^whether  I  had  not  better  leave 
them  in  peace.  Before  I  could  make  up  my 
mind,  however,  my  hunter  fired  and  killed  the 
mother,  who  fell  without  a  struggle. 


"  The  mother  fell,  but  the  baby  clung  to  her, 
and,  with  pitiful  cries,  endeavored  to  attract  her 
attention.  I  came  up,  and  when  it  saw  me  it 
hid  its  poor  little  head  in  its  mother's  breast. 
It  could  neither  walk  nor  bite,  so  we  could  easi- 
ly nuinage  it ;  and  I  carried  it  while  the  men 
bore  the  mother  on  a  pole.  When  we  got  to 
the  village  another  scene  ensued.  The  men 
put  the  body  down,  and  I  set  the  little  fellow 
near.  As  soon  as  he  saw  his  mother,  he  crawl- 
ed to  her  and  threw  himself  on  her  breast  He 
did  not  find  his  accustomed  nouiishment,  and  I 
saw  that  he  perceived  something  was  r  he  matter 
with  the  old  one.  He  crawled  over  her  body, 
smelt  at  it  and  gave  utterance,  from  time  to 
time,  to  a  plaintive  cry, '  Hoo,  hoo,  hoo,'  which 
touched  my  heart 

"  I  could  get  no  milk  for  this  poor  little  fel- 
low, who  could  not  eat,  and  consequently  died 
on  the  third  day  after  he  was  caught.  He 
seemed  more  docUe  than  the  other  I  haid,  for  he 
already  recognized  my  voice,  and  would  try  to 
hurry  toward  me  when  he  saw  me.  I  put  the 
little  body  in  alcohol,  and  sent  it  to  Dr.  Wyman, 
of  Boston,  for  dissection. 

**  The  mother  we  skinned ;  and  when  I  came 
to  examine  her,  I  found  her  a  very  singular 
specimen.  Her  head  was  much  smaller  than 
that  of  any  other  gorilla  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
rump  was  of  a  red<Ssh-brown  color.  These  are 
pectdiarides  which  made  this  specimen  different 
from  all  others  I  have  seen.  I  called  her,  there- 
fore, the  gorilla  with  the  red  rump." 

The  natives  of  the  whole  gorilla  region 
have  like  superstitions  about  these  strange 
creatures,  though  each  relater  speaks  from 
different  authority : 

"  *  I  remember,'  said  one,  *  my  father  told  me 
he  once  went  out  to  the  forest  when  just  in  his 
path  he  met  a  great  gorilla.  My  father  had  hm 
spear  in  his  hands;  when  the  gorilla  saw  the 
spear,  he  began  to  roar.  Then  my  father  was 
terrified  and  dropped  his  spear.  When  the  go- 
rilla saw  that  my  father  dropped  the  spear,  he 
was  pleased.  He  looked  at  him,  then  left  him 
and  went  into  the  thick  forest  Then  my  father 
was  plad,  and  went  on  his  way.' 

** Here  all  shouted  together:  'Tee I  so  must 
we  do  when  we  meet  the  gorilla.  Drop  the 
spear.     That  appeases  him.' 

*'Next  Gambo  spoke:  *  Several  dry  seasons 
ago  a  man  suddenly  disappeared  from  my  vil- 
lage after  an  angry  quarrel.  Some  time  after, 
an  Ashira  of  that  village  was  out  in  the  forest 
He  met  a  very  large  gorilla.  That  gorilla  was 
the  man  who  had  disappeared.  He  had  turned 
into  a  gorilla.  He  jumped  on  the  poor  Ashira, 
and  bit  a  piece  out  of  his  arm.  Then  he  let 
him  go.  Then  the  man  came  back,  with  bis 
bleeding  arm.  He  told  me  this.  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  no  such  man-gorillas.  They  aro 
very  wicked.    We  would  have  terrible  timea' 

''  Choru$ — ^  No,  wa  shall  not  meet  audi 
wicked  gorillas.' 
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"Then  one  of  the  men  spoke  up:  *If  we 
kill  a  gorilla  to-morrow,  I  should  like  to  have  a 
piece  of  the  brain  for  my  fetich.  Nothing 
makes  a  man  so  brave  as  to  have  a  fetich  of 
gorilla's  brain.  This  gives  a  man  a  strong 
heart' 

"  Cfhartu — (of  those  who  remained  awake.) 
'  Yes  I  this  gives  a  man  a  strong  heart' " 

The  ilext  day  they  shot  a  female  goril- 
la, and  caught  its  little  one,  which  ran  to 
its  dead  mother  and  buried  its  head  in 
her  bosom.  It  unhappily  lived  but  ten 
days  after  capture.  W  hile  she  was  alive 
no  woman  who  was  endente,  nor  the  hus- 
band of  such  women,  dared  approach  her 
cage.  They  believe  firmly  that,  should 
the  husband  of  a  woman  with  child,  or 
the  woman  herself,  see  a  gorilla,  even  a 
dead  one,  she  would  give  birth  to  a  go- 
rilla and  not  to  a  man-child.  "  This  su- 
perstition I  have  noticed  among  other 
tribes  too,"  Mr.  du  Chaillu  says,  "and 
only  in  the  case  of  the  gorilla." 

It  was  in  the  same  region  that  our  trav- 
eler first  met  with  the  kooloo-kamba. 

**  On  the  sixth  of  April  (he  relates)  we  set  off 
for  a  two  or  three  days'  hunt  We  went  up- 
river  for  about  ten  miles,  and  then  struck  in- 
land to  a  deserted  Bakalai  village,  where  we 
made  our  camp.  When  that  was  arranged  we 
went  out  to  look  for  gorilla  tracks.  It  was  too 
late  to  hunt ;  but  Querlaouen,  my  chief  hunter, 
wanted  to  be  ready  for  the  morrow.  I  saw 
nothing ;  but.  Malaouen,  another  hunter,  came 
IB  after  dark,  and  said  he  had  heard  the  cry  of 
the  kooloo,  and  knew  where  to  find  it  in  the 
morning.  I  myself  on  returning  to  the  camp 
had  heard  this  cry,  but  did  not  know  what  an- 
imal had  uttered  it 

"  Of  course  I  asked  what  this  kooloo  was, 
and  received  for  answer  a  circumstantial  de- 
scription of  the  animal,  which  threw  me  into 
the  greatest  excitement ;  for  I  saw  that  this  was 
most  certainly  a  new  species  of-  ape,  of  which  I 
had  not  even  heard  as  yet  It  was  called  hooloth 
hamba^  by  the  Goumbi  people,  from  its  noise  or 
call,  *  kooloo,'  and  the  Gamma  word  hamba^ 
which  means,  'speak.'  The  Bakalai  call  it 
simply  '  koola.' 

"  I  scarce  slept  all  night  with  fidgeting  over 
the  morrow's  prospects.  The  kooloo  was  paid 
to  be  very  rare  here,  and  there  was  a  chance 
only  that  we  should  find  that  one  whose  call  had 
been  heard. 

^  At  last  the  tedious  night  was  gone.  At  the 
earliest  streak  of  dawn  I  had  my  men  up.  We 
had  fixed  our  guns  the  night  before.  All  waa 
readv,  and  we  set  out  in  two  parties.  My  party 
bad  been  walking  through  the  forest  about  an 
hour,  when  suddenly  I  stepped  into  a  file  of 
baahikouay  ants,  whose  fierce  bites  nearly  made 
me  scream.    The  little  rascals  were  infuriated 


at  my  disturbance  of  their  progref^  and  held  on 
to  my  legs  and  to  my  trowsers  till  I  picked  them 
off.  Of  course  I  jumped  nimbly  out  of  the  way 
of  the  great  army  of  which  they  formed  part, 
but  I  did  not  get  off  without  some  severe  btte& 

"  We  had  hardly  got  clear  of  the  bashikouays 
when  my  ears  were  saluted  by  the  singular  cry 
of  the  ape  I  was  after.  *  Eoola-kooloo,  koola- 
kooloo,'  It  said  several  times.  Gkimbo  and  Ma- 
laouen alone  were  with  me.  Gkmbo  and  I  rais- 
ed Our  eyes,  and  saw,  high  up  in  a  tree-branch, 
a  large  ape.  We  both  fired  at  once,  and  the 
next  moment  the  poor  beast  fell  with  a  heavy 
crash  to  the  ground.  I  rushed  up,  anxious  to 
see  if,  indeed,  I  had  a  new  animal.  I  saw  in  a 
moment  that  it  was  neither  a  nshiego  mbouT^, 
nor  a  chimpanzee,  nor  a  gorilla.  Again  I  bad  a 
happy  day  —  marked  forever  with  red  ink  in 
my  calendar. 

'*We  at  once  disemboweled  the  anifnal, 
which  was  a  male.  I  found  in  its  intestines 
onlv  vegetable  matter  and  remains.  The  Ekin 
and  skeleton  were  taken  into  camp,  where  I 
cured  the  former  with  arsenic  sufficiently  to 
take  it  into  Obindji. 

**  The  animal  was  a  full-erown  male,  fourfoet 
three  inches  high.  It  was  less  powerfully  built 
than  the  male  gorilla,  but  as  powerful  as  either 
the  chimpanzee  or  nshiego  mbouv6.  When  it 
was  brought  into  Obindji,  all  the  people  and 
even  Quengueza,  at  once  exclaimed:  *  That  is  a 
kooloo-kamba.'  Then  I  asked  them  about  the 
other  apes  I  already  knew ;  but  for  these  they 
had  other  names,  and  did  not  at  all  confound 
the  species.  For  all  these  reasons  I  was  assured 
that  my  prize  was  indeed  a  new  animal ;  a  vari- 
ety, at  least,  of  those  before  known. 

'*  The  kooloo-kamba  has  for  difiUnctive  marks 
a  very  round  head ;  whiskers  running  quite 
round  the  fkce  and  below  the  chin ;  the  face  is 
round;  the  cheek-bones  prominent;  the  cheeks 
sunken ;  the  jaws  not  very  prominent — leas  so 
than  in  any  of  the  apes.  The  hair  is  black ; 
long  on  the  arm,  which  was,  however,  partly 
bare. 

*^  The  chimpanzee  is  not  found  in  the  woods 
where  I  shot  this  kooloo-kamba.  The  gorilla  is 
evidently  much  the  more  powerftil  animal  of 
the  two.  The  kooloo  is,  however,  the  ape,  of 
all  the  great  apes  now  known,  which  moat  near- 
ly approaches  man  in  the  structure  of  its  head. 
The  capacity  of  the  cranium  is  somewhat  great- 
er, in  proportion  to  the  animal's  size,  than  in 
either  the  gorilla  or  the  nshiego  mbouv^  Of 
its  habits  these  people  could  tell  me  nothing; 
except  that  farther  interior  it  was  found  more 
frequently,  and  that  it  was,  like  the  gorilla,  very 
shy  and  hard  of  approach." 

On  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month  he 
shot  another  colossal  lone  male  gorilla. 
Though  there  are  sufficient  points  of  di- 
versity between  this  animal  and  man,  our 
hunter  remarks  on  this  occasion:  ^^I 
never  kill  one  without  having  a  sickening 
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realization  of  the  horrid  human  Hkeness 
of  the  beast." 

One  day  in  May  a  young  nshiego 
mbouv6  was  captured : 

*^For  some  hours  after  we  started  we  saw 
nothing  but  old  tracks  of  different  wild  beasts, 
and  I  began  to  think  that  Anguilai*s  ogana  had 
been  too  sanguine.  Finally,  toward  tweWe 
o^clock,  when  we  were  crossing  a  kind  of  high 
table-land,  we  heard  the  cry  of  a  young  animal, 
which  we  all  recocoized  to  be  a  nshiego  mbouv6. 
Then  all  my  troubles  at  once  went  away  out  of 
mind,  and  I  no  longer  felt  either  sick  or  bun- 

gxy. 

*'  We  crawled  through  the  bush  as  silently  as 
possible,  still  hearing  the  baby-like  cry.  At 
last,  coming  out  into  a  little  cleared  space,  we 
saw  something  running  along  the  ground  to- 
ward the  spot  where  we  stood  coucealed.  When 
it  came  nearer  wc  saw  it  was  a  female  nshiego 
mbouve,  running  on  all-fours,  with  a  young 
one  clinging  to  her  breasts.  She  was  eagerly 
eating  some  berries,  and  with  one  arm  supported 
her  little  one. 

''Queilaouen,  who  had  the  fairest  chance, 
fired,  and  brought  her  down.  She  dropped 
without  a  struggle.  The  poor  little  one  cried, 
*Hew!  hew!  hewT  and  clung  to  the  dead 
body  sucking  the  breasts,  burying  its  head 
there  in  its  alarm  at  the  report  of  the  gun. 

"  We  hurried  up  in  great  glee  to  secure  our 
capture.  I  can  not  tell  my  surprise  when  I 
saw  that  the  nshiego  baby's  face  was  pure  white 
— very  white  indeed — ^pallid,  but  as  white  as 
a  white  child^s. 

"I  looked  at  the  mother,  but  found  her  black 
as  soot  in  the  face.  The  little  one  was  about  a 
foot  in  bight  One  of  the  men  threw  a  cloth 
over  its  head  and  secured  it  till  we  could  make 
it  fast  with  a  rope ;  for,  though  it  was  quite 
young,  it  could  walk.  The  old  one  was  of  the 
bald-headed  kind,  of  which  I  had  se  'ured  the 
first  known  specimen  some  months  before. 

'^  I  immediately  ordered  a  return  to  the  camp, 
which  we  reached  toward  evening.  The  little 
nshiego  had  been  all  this  time  separated  from 
its  dc«d  mother,  and  now,  when  it  was  put  near 
her  body,  a  most  touching  scene  ensued.  The 
little  fellow  ran  instantly  to  her,  but,  touching 
her  on  the  face  and  breast,  saw  evidently  that 
some  great  change  had  happened.  For  a  few 
minutes  he  caressed  her,  as  though  trying  to 
coax  her  back  to  life.  Then  he  seemed  to  lose 
all  hope.  His  little  eyes  became  very  sad,  and 
he  broke  out  in  a  long  plaintive  wail,  *  Ooee  1 
ooeel  ooeel*  which  made  my  heart  ache  for 
him.  He  looked  quite  forlorn,  and  as  though 
be  really  felt  his  forsaken  lot.  The  whole  camp 
was  touched  at  his  sorrows,  and  the  women 
were  especially  moved. 

"  All  this  time  I  stood  wonderinely  staring  at 
the  white  face  of  the  creature.  It  was  r^ly 
marvelous  and  quite  incomprehensible ;  and  a 
more  strange  and  weird-looking  animal  I  never 
saw. 


"  While  I  stood  there,  up  came  two  of  my 
hunters  and  began  to  laugh  at  me.  *Look, 
Chelly !'  said  they,  calling  me  by  the  name  I 
was  known  by  among  them,  *look  at  your 
friend.  Every  time  we  kill  gorilla,  you  tell  us : 
''  Look  at  your  black  friend  !**  Now,  you  see, 
look  at  your  white  friend  I*  Then  came  a  roar 
at  what  they  thought  a  tremendously  good 
joke. 

"  *  Look !  he  got  straight  hair,  all  same  as 
you.  See  white  face  of  your  cousin  from  the 
bush  I  He  is  nearer  to  you  than  gorilla  is  to 
us.' 

"  And  another  roar. 

**  *  Gorilla  no  got  woolly  hair  like  we.  This 
one  straight  hair,  like  you.' 

"  *  Yes,'  said  I ;  *  but  when  he  gets  old  his 
face  is  black ;  and  do  not  you  see  his  nose  how 
flat  it  is,  like  yours  ?' 

**  Whereat  there  was  a  louder  laugh  than  be- 
fore. For,  so  long  as  he  can  laugh,  the  negro 
cares  little  against  whom  the  joke  goes." 

This  little  fellow  lived  five  months,  and 
became  quite  tame  and  affectionate.  His 
only  bad  propensities  were  love  of  drink 
and  a  tendeucy  to  thieve.  He  would 
steal  into  bed  with  the  negroes,  and  sit 
with  them  at  the  fireside,  and  delighted 
to  eat  with  them. 

"  As  the  dry  season  advanced,  and  the  nights 
grew  cooler,  he  became  exceedingly  fond  of  sit- 
ting near  the  fire  with  the  men  in  the  evening ; 
and  Master  Tommy  seemed  then  to  enjoy  him- 
self wonderfully,  and  quite  as  much  as  any  hu- 
man being.  From  time  to  time  he  looked  up 
into  the  faces  of  those  round  him,  as  if  to  say, 
*  Do  not  drive  me  away !'  and  the  very  white 
color  of  his  face  contrasted  singularly  with  the 
black  heads  around  him.  His  eye  was  intelli- 
gent, and  when  left  to  himself  his  whole  counte- 
nance had  a  look  of  sadness,  sometimes  painful 
to  behold.  Many  tinoes  I  tried  to  penetrate  and 
read  the  inward  thoughts  of  this  wonderful 
little  creature,  which  not  only  excited  my  won- 
der, but  that  of  the  natives.  Tommy  had  a  re- 
putation quite  as  great  as  mine  throughout  the 
country.  But  alas  I  poor  Tommy  1  One  morn- 
ing he  refused  his  food,  seemed  downcast,  and 
was  very  anxious  to  be  petted  and  held  in  the 
arms.  I  got  all  kinds  of  forest  berries  for  him, 
but  he  refused  all.  He  did  not  seem  to  suffer, 
but  ate  nothing;  and  next  day,  without  a 
struggle,  died  Poor  fellow  1  I  was  very  sorry, 
for  he  had  grown  to  be  quite  a  pet  companion 
for  me ;  and  even  the  negroes,  though  he  had 
given  them  great  trouble,  were  sorry  at  his 
death." 

"  On  the  seventh  of  June,"  Mr.  d  u  Chail- 
lu  relates,  ^'  we  went  on  a  gorilla  hunt." 
This  was  from  the  mbando  or  olako,  that 
is  to  say,  ebony-cutting  camp  of  Igoumba| 
an  Ashira  chief.    ^^  All  the  olako  was  busy 
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on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  with  pre- 
parations ;  and  a9  meat  was  scarce,  every 
body  had  joyful  anticipations  of  hunger 
satisfied,  and  plenty  in  the  camp.  Three 
days  afterward  they  killed  their  largest 
gorilla.  Its  hight  was  five  feet  nine 
inches,  measured  from  the  tip  of  his  toes. 
Its  arms  spread  nine  feet.  Its  chest  had 
a  circumference  of  sixty-two  inches.  The 
hands,  those  terrible  claws  like  weapons, 
with  one  blow  of  which  it  tears  out  the 
bowels  of  a  man,  or  breaks  his  arms,  were 
of  immense  masoilline  power,  and  bent 
like  veritable  claws.  The  big  toe  was  no 
less  than  six  inches  in  circumference." 

On  the  second  of  August  fever  drove 
our  hunter  back  to  the  coast,  and  it  was 
the  tenth  of  October,  1859,  before  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  fatigues 
and  sickness  to  undertake  his  last  excur- 
sion into  the  country  of  the  Ashira  and 
the  Apingi.  At  Goumbi,  the  first  village 
ho  arrived  at,  he  witnessed  a  horrible 
scene — the  poisoning  of  three  women  ac- 
cused of  witchcraft,  and  their  being  after- 
ward hacked  to  pieces.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth,  emerging  from  the  immense  forest, 
he  saw  spread  before  him  the  great 
Ashira  prairie-land,  dotted  plentifully 
with  villages,  which  looked  in  the  dis- 
tance like  ant-heaps.  In  the  far  distance 
loomed  up  mountains  higher  than  any  he 
had  yet  seen,  and  whose  peaks  were  lost 
in  the  clouds. 

The  Ashira  people  received  him  with 
the  same  kindness  and  hospitality,  min- 
gled with  the  same  fear  and  astonishment, 
as  the  other  tribes  of  the  interior.  A 
species  of  wild  boar,  having  a  curious 
white  face,  with  several  large  warty  pro- 
tuberances on  each  side,  was  here  met 
with. 

On  the  twenty-first  he  set  out  to  ascend 
the  high  peak  of  Kkoomoo  nabouali, 
which  was  about  forty  miles  off.  They 
killed  a  gorilla  on  the  way,  but  suffered 
much  from  want  of  provisions.  On  the 
sixth  of  December  ho  left  Ashira-land  for 
the  Apingi  country,  crossing  the  river 
Oviqui  by  a  bridge  of  peculiarly  primitive 
structure,  being  merely  a  bundle  of 
climbers  to  hold  by  while  fording  the  tor- 
rent. As  he  advanced  the  country  became 
more  rugged  and  mountainous.  Gorillas 
abounded,  and  they  shot  a  full-grown  male. 
Whereupon  our  hunter  remarks:  ** There 
is  enough  likeness  to  humanity  in  this 
beast  to  make  a  dead  one  nn  awful  sight, 
even  to  accustomed  eyes,  as  mine  were  by 


this  time.  I  never  felt  quite  that  matter- 
of-course  indifference,  or  that  sensation  of 
triumph  which  the  hunter  has  when  a 
good  shot  has  brought  him  a  head  of  the 
choice  game.  It  was  as  though  I  had 
killed  some  monstrous  creation,  which  yet 
had  something  of  humanity  in  it." 

Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  got  more  re- 
conciled to  this  strange  creature  when 
alive  than  when  dead ;  for  he  relates:  "I 
find  that  I  do  not  get  accustomed  to  the 
roar  of  the  Gorilla.  Notwithstanding  the 
numbers  I  have  hunted  and  shot,  it  is  still 
an  awful  sound  to  me.  The  long  reverbe- 
rations coming  from  his  portentous  chest, 
the  vindictive  bark  with  which  each  roar 
is  begun,  the  hollow  monotone  of  the  first 
explosion,  all  are  awe-inspiring,  and  pro- 
claim the  beast  the  monarch  of  the  foresf 

The  Gorilla  Uves  in  the  loneliest  and 
darkest  portions  of  the  dense  African  jun- 
gle. It  is  a  restless  and  nomadic  creature, 
living  in  pairs  with  their  young.  It  is  a 
strict  vegetarian,  does  not  ascend  trees, 
but  sleeps  with  its  back  to  a  tree.  Some- 
times an  old  male  wanders  companionless. 
It  is  then  as  wicked  as  a  ^^ rogue"  elephant, 
possibly  from  having  been  deprived  of  its 
mate.  The  Gorilla  is  the  only  animal 
that  meets  man  face  to  face,  and,  like  man 
again,  he  is  very  easily  killed,  and  falls 
forward  at  the  first  shot  in  his  breast, 
^'  with  a  dreadful  note  of  human  agony." 
'^It  is,"  adds  our  hunter,  'Hhis  lurking 
reminiscence  of  humanity,  indeed,  which 
makes  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  the 
hunter's  excitement  in  his  attack  of  the 
Gorilla."    Its  common  walk  is  on  all-fours. 

We  can  not,  with  the  limited  space  at 
our  command,  enter  into  the  anatomical 
discussion  relative  to  the  difference  in 
structure  between  the  troglodyte  anthro- 
poid apes  and  the  human  species,  but  we 
can  not  help  thinking  that  the  character 
of  the  Gorilla  has  been  misrepresented, 
when  depicted  as  so  vindictive  and  fero- 
ciou3.  Not  being  a  carnivorous  and  hunt- 
ing animal,  but  one  that  is  purely  vegeta- 
rian, would  argue  quiet  habits ;  an  idea 
which  is  further  strengthened  by  its  re- 
tired habitations,  its  conjugal  fidelity,  anil 
love  of  its  offspring.  In  most  of  the  in- 
stances described  by  Mr.  dn  Choillu,  thi^ 
poor  creature  had  been  hunted  some  tinie 
before  found ;  and  is  it  surprising  thit. 
when  at  last  placed  at  bay,  it  should  conm 
forward  to  defend  its  wife  and  yonusr, 
beating  its  breast,  and  roaring  defianoe  at 
those  who  have  followed  it  up  to  its  lac( 
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place  of  refage  to  take  awny  its  life  ?  The 
natives,  we  have  seen,  tell  a  tale  of  a  man 
who  let  his  spear  fall,  and  the  Gorilla  con- 
seqoently  let  him  off  free.  Their  tradi- 
tion is  also  that  the  Gorilla  makes  prison- 
ers, but  that  he  sometimes  maims  them. 
Is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  they 
always  kill  the  Gorilla  when  they  have 
the  power  to  do  so  ? 
After  being  offered  a  slave  for  sapper, 


asked  to  work  miracles,  elected  monarch 
of  the  country,  claimed  as  a  husband,  and 
exploring  the  mountains  till  his  shoes 
were  worn  out,  and  himself  and  his  com- 
panions had  almost  perished  from  fatigue, 
exposure,  sickness,  and  starvation,  Mr.  du 
Chaillu  returned  almost  as  nearly  dead  as 
alive  to  the  sea-shore,  whence  a  friendly 
ship  bore  him  back  to  civilization,  to 
friends,  and  to  renewed  health. 


•  ^  m 
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"  Sach  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her  fate ! 
Thej  fight  for  freedom,  who  were  never  free." 


Lord  Btrom.     Ckilde  Harold,  Canto  I, 


GimBiLLA  warfare,  originating  in  a  lo- 
cal term,*  has  passed  into  an  acknow- 
ledged system,  a  branch  of  organized  tac- 
tics, and  is  considered  by  many  of  our 
modern  Folards,  Guischardts,  and  Monte* 
cucnlis,  as  not  only  an  important  but  even 
a  decisive  element  of  national  defense, 
peculiarly  applicable  to  mountainous 
countries,  where  great  lines  of  communi- 
cation are  few,  and  easily  broken.  It  has 
also  been  recommended,  amidst  the  host 
of  theories  born  of  the  invasion  panic,  as 
well  adapted  to  England,  where  the  land 
is  generally  level,  and  a  net- work  of  roads; 
because,  say  these  advocates,  every  farm- 
house is  a  post,  and  every  hedge-row  a 
rampart.  We  are  not  going,  at  present, 
to  dispute  these  premises,  which  seem  to 
involve  something^  of  contradiction,  or  to 
show  that  our  Rifle  Volunteers  (more 
power  to  them,  as  we  say  in  Ireland) 
have  not  one  jot  of  the  guerilla  in  their 
composition,  or  are  little  likely  to  be  ren- 
dered available  in  that  capacity.  They 
are  intended  for  and  are  capable  of  much 
better  service,  as  they  will  show  should 
the  opportunity  occur.    We  only  propose 

*  From  the  Spanish  Guerra,  a  small  war,  or  skir- 
mish, a  body  of  partisans. 


to  oast  a  glance  at  recent  history,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  and  to  see  what  its 
pages  teach  us  on  the  subject  of  guerillas. 

Hofer,  the  "  Tell  of  the  Tyrol,"  as  he 
has  been  called,  and  with  more  justice 
than  flattery,  though  less  fortunate  than 
his  prototype ;  and  Espoz  y  Mina,  the  re- 
nowned Spanish  partisan,  have  won  en- 
during reputation  by  their  exploits  as 
guerilla-leaders.  Garibaldi  once  ranked 
in  this  list,  but  he  lias  soared  far  above  it, 
and  is  now  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
conqueror  and  liberator  on  a  grand  scale. 
Ilis  renown  rivals  that  of  Scanderbeg, 
without  even  the  blemish  of  early  though 
almost  unconscious  apostasy,  llofer  did 
wonders  in  the  campaign  of  1809,  almost 
annihilated  the  division  of  Lefebvre, 
which  thrust  itself  into  the  Caudine  forks, 
at  Innspruck,  as  Dupont  did  at  Baylcn, 
and  retarded,  though  he  could  not  pre- 
vent, the  subjugation  of  his  country.  His 
trial  and  execution  in  1810  was  an  act  of 
petty  revenge,  which  endeared  his  memo- 
ry to  millions,  and  exalted  his  fame,  while 
it  inflicted  indelible  disgrace  on  tlie  con- 
querors. 

When  the  Spanbh  regular  armies  were 
successively  and  easily  swept  from  the 
field,  during  the  Peninsular  contest  by  the 
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legions  of  Napoleon,  the  niiliUry  strength 
of  the  country  resolved  itself  into  inde- 
pendent bands,  each  under  a  favorite  lead- 
er, hanging  perpetually  on  the  flanks,  in- 
tercepting the  supplies,  and  harassing, 
without  effectually  staying,  the  march  of 
the  invaders.  Those  who  imagine  that 
the  tide  was  checked,  not  to  say  turned, 
by  these  hordes  of  banditti,  under  a  pa- 
triotic name,  for  such  they  were  in  reality, 
would  do  well  to  consider  what  a  great 
authority,  and  a  personal  observer,  Sir 
William  Napier,  says  on  this  paiticular 
point.  Speaking  of  the  exploits  of  Mina, 
he  observes :  "  The  communications  of 
the  French  were  troubled,  and  considera- 
ble losses  inflicted  upon  their  armies  by 
this  celebrated  man,  undoubtedly  the 
most  conspicuous  person  amongst  the 
Partida  chie&.  And  here  it  may  be  ob- 
served, how  weak  and  inefficient  this  gu* 
erilla  system  was  to  deliver  the  country, 
and  that  even  as  an  auxiliary,  its  advan- 
tages were  nearly  balanced  by  the  evils." 
The  greatest  of  these  evils  lay  in  the  mu- 
tual detestation  engendered,  and  the  re- 
ciprocal cruelties  resorted  to.  A  war  of 
retaliation  leads  to  barbarism  in  its  direst 
shape,  and  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the 
Spanish  guerillas  was  too  often  disgraced 
by  savage  acts,  which  mi^ht  be  emulated 
but  scarcely  surpassed  by  Caflres  and 
Kew-Zealand  cannibals.  They  expected 
no  quarter,  and  seldom  extended  any  to 
their  prisoners.  Vm  victis^  war  to  exter- 
mination, was  their  motto  and  practice. 
Ofben  they  were  not  content  with  the  in- 
fliction of  death  on  their  opponents,  unac- 
companied by  protracted  torture.  The 
alcalde  of  Frasno,  an  old  man,  was  burnt 
alive  by  the  Spaniards,  his  own  country- 
men, because  he  happened  to  be  taken 
amongst  a  party  of  French.  The  system 
thus  adopted  on  both  sides  has  no  parallel 
in  modern  warfare,  except  in  Calabria, 
where  the  proceedings  of  the  French  un- 
der Manhes,  against  the  Maasey  as  they 
were  called,  or  more  properly,  the  insur- 
gent bands  of  robbers,  and  their  corres- 
ponding resistance,  were  characterized  by 
the  same  unmitigated  ferocity,  and  at  the 
same  period.  If  a  Frenchman  took  a 
Calabrese,  he  stripped  and  hung  him  up 
by  a  hook  in  the  ribs  to  a  tree,  there  to 
perish  bv  degrees.  This  spectacle  was 
witnessea  by  officers  of  the  writer's  regi- 
ment, who  were  taken  prisoners  at  Pal  mi, 
on  their  march  to  Naples,  in  1809.  If  a 
Calabrese   took   a   Frenchman,  he  also 


stripped  him,  rubbed  him  over  with  oil, 
and  then  roasted  him  by  a  slow  fire.  But 
be  it  remembered,  that  both  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  the  foreign  invaders  took  the  lead 
in  all  these  indescribable  horrors,  and 
are  assuredly  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences. 

Napier  mentions  a  startling  fact,  that 
notwithstanding  the  violent  measures  re* 
sorted  to  by  the  Partida  leaders  in  Spain 
to  fill  their  ranks,  deserters  from  the 
French,  and  even  from  the  British,  formed 
one  third  of  their  forces.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  argue  that  patriotism  could 
have  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  feti- 
ings  of  this  contingent.  Release  from 
discipline  and  the  hope  of  pillage  must 
have  been  their  only  incentives.  One  of 
the  first  exploits  of  Mina  was  to  slay  the 
commander  of  a  neighboring  band,  be> 
cause,  under  the  mask  of  opposing  the 
public  enemy,  he  relaxed  himself  by  plun- 
dering his  own  countrymen.  The  histo- 
rian then  goes  on  to  say :  ^^  The  guerilla 
system  in  Spain  was  the  ofl&pring  of  dis- 
order, and  disorder  in  war  is  weakness, 
accompanied  by  ills  the  least  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  produce  ruin.  It  is  in  such  a 
warfare  that  habits  of  unbridled  license, 
of  unprincipled  violence  and  di8resi)ect 
for  the  rights  of  property  are  quickly  con- 
tracted, and  render  men  unfit  tor  the  du- 
ties of  citizens ;  and  yet  it  has  been  cited, 
with  singular  inconsistency,  as  the  be^t 
and  surest  mode  of  resisting  an  enemy,  hj 
politicians  who  hold  regular  armies  iii  alh 
horrence,  although  a  high  sense  of  honor, 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country, 
temperance,  regularity,  and  decent  man- 
ners form  the  very  essence  of  the  latter's 
discipline."  We  quote  this  passage  the 
more  readily,  as  in  the  present  day  there 
are  not  wanting  writers  who  mdntain 
that  England,  the  richest  country  in  tiie 
world,  traversed  and  interaected  like  a 
gridiron,  by  highways  and  railways,  with 
a  concentrated  population  of  twenty  mil- 
lions, could  be  best  defended  hj  guerilla 
warfare. 

The  entire  number  of  guerillas  in  Spain 
never  much  exceeded  thirty  thousand. 
Lord  Wellington,  at  the  desire  of  the 
British  Grovernment,  sent  presents  to  the 
principal  leaders,  acknowledging  the  iQ^ 
portance  of  their  services,  which  be 
thought  of  more  value  than  they  really 
proved,  because  at  that  time  he  only 
knew  them  by  report.  "  When  he  after 
ward  ad  van.  e  I  into  Spain,"  says  Napier, 
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''  and  saw  them  closely,  he  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  that,  although  active  aiid 
willing,  they  were  so  little  discipliDed  that 
they  could  do  nothing  against  the  French 
troops,  unless  the  latter  were  very  infe- 
rior in  numbers.  If  the  French  took  post 
in  a  house  or  church,  of  which  they  only 
barricaded  the  entrance,  the  guerillas 
were  so  ill-equipped  as  military  bodies, 
that  their  enemy  could  remain  in  security 
until  relieved.  In  like  manner  Napoleon, 
reprimanding  his  generals  for  suffering 
the  Partldas  to  gain  any  head,  observed, 
that  when  out  off  from  communication 
with  the  English  ships,  they  were  a  nul- 
lity 1" 

The  leaders  of  the  guerillas  were  men 
from  every  class  of  society,  including 
monks  and  doctors,  peasants,  artisans, 
cooks,  and  collegiate  scholars.  Some 
were  named  from  a  deformity,  others 
from  the  fashion  of  their  clothes ;  but 
each  had  his  sobriquet,  founded  on  a 
moral  or  physical  characteristic,  tt  has 
never  been  clearly  decided  whence  or 
wherefore  Juan  Martin  Diaz,  the  Empe- 
cinado^  derived  his  strange  agnomen. 
Some  say  he  was  so  designated  Irom  his 
swarthy  complexion ;  others,  that  finding 
his  family  murdered  by  the  French,  he 
made  an  oath  of  vengeance,  and  smeared 
his  face  with  pitch,  not  to  be  washed  off 
until  the  final  expulsion  of  the  invaders ; 
as  old  General  Thomas  Dalziel  would 
never  suffer  his  beard  to  be  shaved,  under 
a  vow,  after  the  execution  of  Charles  the 
First,  until  the  House  of  Stuart  was  re- 
stored. This  Empecinado  was  as  blood- 
thirsty as  he  was  active  and  enterprising ; 
but  in  the  former  quality  he  was  even  ex- 
ceeded by  a  female  demon,  named  Marti- 
na, whose  band  infested  Biscay.  She 
murdered  friends  and  foes  with  such  bal- 
anced impartiality,  that  Mina  was  com- 
pelled at  last  to  hunt  her  down,  until  the 
truculent  Amazon  and  her  whole  gang 
were  surprised  and  shot  off  at  once  upon 
the  spot. 

There  were  two  Minas,  nephew  and  un- 
cle. Xavier,  the  first  and  youngest,  call- 
ed also  the  Student,  had  but  a  short  ca- 
reer, being  taken  prisoner  by  Suchet  in 
1809,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fampeluna. 
While  reconnoiteringby  moonlight,  in  the 
hopes  of  surprising  a  valuable  convoy,  he 
stumbled  on  a  French  patrol,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  retreat.  He  had  been  proscrib- 
ed as  a  bandit,  nevertheless  his  life  was 
spared,  but  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner, 


and  his  services  were  lost  to  his  country. 
Nothing  could  be  more  romanf^ic  and  mar- 
velous than  his  adventures,  achievements, 
and  escapes,  until  the  night  of  his  cap- 
ture. Once,  near  Estella,  he  was  driven 
to  an  insulated  rock,  which  could  only  be 
assailed  on  one  side.  That  point  he  de- 
fended until  darkness  set  in,  and  then 
lowering  himself  and  followers  by  a  rope, 
he  slipped  away  without  losing  a  man. 
When  his  unexpected  loss  occasioned 
many  disputes  as  to  who  should  succeed 
him,  Espoz  y  Mina,  who  had  hitherto 
served  under  his  nephew,  yielded  with 
considerable  reluctance  to  the  general 
wish  which  nominated  him  as  chief.  He 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  tiller  of  the 
land,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  read  or 
write  ;  but  on  the  call  of  the  Junta,  sum- 
moning all  children  of  the  soil  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  country,  he  came  forth 
from  obscurity;  and  took  up  arms  with 
the  rest.  Until  accident  made  him  a  lead- 
er, his  opportunities  had  been  few  ;  but  no 
sooner  did  he  assume  command  than  his 
daring  and  decided  character  immediately 
exhibited  itself.  Echevarria  had  created 
a  schism  in  opposition,  and  called  off  many 
partisans.  The  force  became  divided  and 
enfeebled.  Mina  lost  no  time  in  bringing 
the  question  to  issue.  He  surprised  his 
rival,  shot  him,  with  three  of  his  subordi- 
nate officers,  and  rctlnited  the  wavering 
band.  No  sooner  was  this  competitor 
disposed  of,  than  Mina  encountered  a 
more  subtle  danger  through  the  treachery 
of  one  of  his  own  sergeants,  who,  from 
the  evil  expression  of  his  countenance, 
had  received  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
Malcarado^  or  foul-faced.  Disliking  the 
new  commander,  he  determined  to  betray 
him  to  the  enemy,  and  with  this  object 
entered  into  arrangements  in  concert 
with  the  French  general,  Panetti«#,  whose 
brigade  was  in  the  vicinity,  to  surprise 
the  guerilla  chieflain  in  his  bed.  The  at- 
tempt very  nearly  succeeded ;  but  Mma, 
obtaining  a  few  minutes'  notice  to  prepare, 
defended  himself  desperately  with  the 
bar  of  the  door,  until  his  chosen  friend 
and  comrade,  Gustra,  arrived  to  the  res- 
cue with  a  few  followers,  and  enabled  him 
to  escape.  Mina,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  collected  his  band,  repulsed  the 
enemy,  took  Malcarado  prisoner,  and  ex- 
ecuted summary  justice  on  him  with- 
out delay.  The  village  cure  and  three 
alcaldes,  who  were  found  to  have  abetted 
in  the  plot,  were  hung  side  by  side  upon 
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the  same  tree,  and  their  houses  bnrned 
to  the  grouod.  No  sharper  practice  had 
ever  been  exhibited  in  the  old  border 
warfare  between  feudal  chieflains;  but 
Mina^s  uncompromising  severity,  at  the 
outset,  ternfied  the  discontented  and  the 
plotters,  and  secured  for  him,  in  all  Ins 
future  operations,  the  implicit  obedience 
of  his  follower,  and  the  ready  codpera- 
tion  of  the  country  people  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

An  account  of  Mina's  guerilla  exploits 
was  written  in  1811  by  a  Spanish  colonel, 
Don  Lorenzo  Ximenes,  who  had  served 
with  and  describes  him  fram  close  intima- 
cy. Prom  this  narrative,  which  may  be 
fully  relied  on,  with  memoirs  of  a  Later 
date,  we  collect  the  following  particulars. 

Mina  was  a  well-made  man,  of  a  florid 
aspect,  robust  in  form,  and  about  five  feet 
eight  inches  in  hight.  When  the  Span- 
iards took  up  arms  in  1808,  against  the 
French,  he  was  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  having  been  born  at  Ydocin, 
near  Pampeluna,  m  1782.  He  had  a  fixed 
idea  that  women  interfered  with  public 
life,  and  were,  above  all  other  impedi- 
ments, the  heaviest  clog  on  military  ope- 
rations. Under  this  conviction  he  avoid- 
ed female  society  as  resolutely  as  Charles 
the  Twelfth  did,  and  never  suffered  any 
officer  or  soldier  of  his  band  to  be  accom- 
panied by  such  an  encumbering  addition 
to  his  light  marching  order.  He  was 
sparing  of  speech,  but  frank  in  manner, 
lived  almost  as  abstemiously  as  a  hermit, 
drank  no  wine,  seldom  slept  more  than 
two  hours  in  the  night,  and  then  always 
with  his  loaded  pistols  in  his  girdle  and 
the  door  of  his  room  locked,  if  he  chanced 
to  enjoy  the  unusual  luxury  of  a  bed- 
chamber. This  arose  not  from  fear,  but 
to  be  prepared  as  much  as  possible, 
against  the  many  chances  of  surprise  or 
assassination.  The  great  feature  of  his 
tactics  was  perpetual  movement,  so  that 
his  enemies  should  be  misled  bv  conflict- 
ing  rumors  as  to  his  "  whereabouts,"  una- 
ble to  fix  him  in  any  assigned  locality,  or 
to  calculate  when  and  where  his  attack 
would  strike  them.  With  this  leading  ob- 
ject ever  in  view,  he  was  habitually  incom- 
municative and  mysterious  as  a  hierogly- 
phic. His  most  trusted  lieutenants  never 
knew  the  intended  line  of  march  nor  the 
game  in  view  until  the  prize  was  almost 
within  their  grasp.  When  the  drum  or 
bugle  was  heard,  whether  for  ordinary 
parade  or  immediate  and  desperate  ser- 


vice, neither  officer  nor  soldier  could  td), 
but   all   were  required  to  appear  fally  ^ 
equipped,  the  mounted  officera  in  the  sad- 
dle, and  the  mules,  with  their  scanty  bag- 
gage, loaded  for  the  march.    In  fact,  his 
entire  success  depended  on  profound  se- 
cresy   and    correct   intelligence.    When 
least  expected,  he    appeared    suddenly, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men,  is- 
sued no  complicated  orders,  but  simply 
exclaimed :  '^  Follow  me  I"    In  this  man- 
ner he  often  inarched  thirty  miles,  with 
only  an  occasional  halt  of  a  few  minutes; 
and  on  a  particular  expedition,  where  he 
succeeded  in  surprising  and   capturins^, 
near  Estella,  a  large  convoy  of  French 
stores  and  provisions,  he  moved  through 
by-paths  in  the  mountains  full  forty  miles 
without  allowing  refreshment   either  to 
horses  or  men  for  the  whole  day.    At 
that  particular  period,  he  was    utterly 
without  provender,  and  his  band  mast 
have  dispersed  for  a  time  had  he  not,  for- 
tunately, replenished  his  commissariat  at 
the  expense  of  the  enemy.    When  he 
had  a  superabundance  he  was  most  ]ibe^ 
al,  and  ^ave  freely  to  the  peasants  of  on 
impoverished    or  plundered    district,  as 
well  as  to  his  own  people,  without  requir- 
ing payment.    His  name  became  so  popu- 
lar that,  if  supplies  were  forthcoming  at 
all,  they  poured  into  his  cantonment  or 
bivouac,  when  neither  fear  nor  lucre  could 
obtain  a  market  for  the  regular  troops. 

Whenever  a  volunteer  of  mfantry  join- 
ed Mina,  he  was  only  allowed  to  bring 
with  him  a  pair  of  sandals,  half-stockings, 
breeches  and  jacket.  His  own  personal 
wardrobe  was  confined  to  the  clothes  on 
his  back.  He  required  no  sumpter  moles 
to  carry  articles  of  luxury  nor  even  of 
necessary  convenience.  When  bis  shirt 
was  dirty,  he  went  to  the  nearest  fiirm- 
house,  asked  for  the  owner,  entered,  and 
said :  ^^  I  am  Mina ;  the  slurt  I  have  on 
requires  M'ashing,  give  me  a  clean  one/' 
The  countryman  compiled  invariably,  and 
if  there  was  time,  washed  the  exchanged 
shirt  and  then  got  back  his  own ;  il*  not, 
he  kept  Mina's,  and  Mina  his.  The  arms 
of  the  band,  in  general,  were  outwardly 
rusty  and  ill-looking,  but  particularly 
well-cleaned  within,  and  the  locks  and 
flints  in  excellent  condition.  Not  Crom- 
well himself  was  more  emphatic  in  the  or- 
der :  "  Keep  your  powder  dry."  If  the 
bayonets  were  encrusted  with  blood,  it 
was  seldom  washed  off.  On  one  occasion, 
he  directed  a  detachment  of  thirty  men 
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to  load  each  masket  with  three  balls; 
"  and  I  know  that  they  obeyed  me,"  said 
he,  "for,  at  the  fii-st  discharge,  they  killed 
or  wounded  sixty  people." 

Mina's  cavalry  seldom  reached  two 
hundred.  They  were  the  best  equipped 
portion  of  his  troops ;  dressed  like  hussars, 
with  blue  jackets  and  pantaloons,  and 
caps  similar  to  those  of  the  regular  army, 
with  this  exception,  that  they  had  a  piece 
of  red  cloth  about  a  yard  long  hanging 
down  the  back,  in  a  point  from  the  cap, 
and  terminated  by  a  gold  tassel.  All 
wore  sandals  and  spurs.  Mina  himself 
never  wore  jack  or  half-boots,  but  sandals, 
that  he  might  escape  the  more  readily  by 
climbing  up  the  side  of  a  mountain,  in  case 
(as  frequently  happened)  his  horse  should 
be  shot  or  exhausted.  Several  times  he 
saved  himself  in  this  way,  almost  miracu- 
lously. ♦ 

If  a  juvenile  recruit  applied  for  enlist- 
ment in  the  cavalry,  Mina  oegan  by  min- 
utely examining  and  questioning  him  in 
person  ;  after  which  he  called  for  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  infantry  and  said : 
"  This  boy  wishes  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  ; 
take  him  first  with  you,  and  let  me  know 
how  he  gets  on."  In  the  first  action  that 
took  place  a  mounted  captain  kept  him 
close  to  himself,  and  narrowly  watched 
his  behavior.  At  the  fourth,  if  he  stood 
fire  resolutely,  and  showed  an  ardent 
spirit,  the  captain  brought  him  to  the 
chief  and  made  his  report :  "The  lad  will 
do ;  he  is  worthy  to  die  for  his  country." 
Mina  then  gave  him  a  horse  and  arms, 
and  kept  his  own  eye  upon  him  in  the  hour 
of  battle.  On  this  system  his  small  troop 
of  equestrians  were  composed  of  the  most 
devoted  and  intrepid  Spaniards  in  the  pen- 
insula. There  was  among  them  a  boy, 
scarcely  fourteen  years  old.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  pony,  with  arms  in  propor- 
tion to  his  size  and  youth — a  small  double- 
barreled  carbine,  with  pistols  and  sword. 
He  was  always  in  the  advanced  guard  and 
firet  in  a  fight.  Once,  he  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  five  French  troopers,  and 
called  on  them  to  surrender.  They,  ob- 
serving a  strong  party  of  Mina's  caval- 
ry closely  following  their  young  leader, 
turned  about,  and  were  in  the  act  of  gal- 
loping off,  when  "e/cAico"  (the  fine  boyj 
charged  one  of  them,  knocked  him  off 
his  horse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  seized 
the  bridle  of  a  second,  until  some  of  his 
companions  came  up  and  put  them  both 
to  the  sword.    Mina  saw  the  exploit,  and 


exclaimed :  "  El  chico  is  the  bravest  man 
in  the  division." 

The  French  designated  Mina  the  King 
of  Navarre.  Whenever  he  entered  a 
house,  every  thing  he  wanted  was  laid 
before  him  ere  he  could  ask  for  it.  Tlie 
whole  province  thought  it  an  honor  to 
have  him  for  a  guest,  and  none  of  his  offi- 
cer were  suffered  to  pay  for  their  meals. 
There  might  have  been  policy  as  well  as 
love  in  this,  under  the  idea  that  they  would 
take  without  ceremony  if  not  ceremoni- 
ously treated.  Mina  adopted  an  ingeni- 
ous plan  of  ridding  himself  entirely  of 
French  spies,  without  inflicting  on  them 
the  extreme  penalty,  as  by  the  articles  of 
war  of  all  nations  "  in  such  cases  provided." 
When  his  outposts  seized  and  brought  one 
of  this  suspected  fraternity  before  him, 
he  caused  the  prisoner  to  be  stripped 
naked,  to  see  if  he  concealed  scraps  of 
paper,  plans,  or  drawing.  If  any  thing 
of  the  kind  was  found,  he  called  one  of 
his  chosen  guard  and  said  :  "Take  this 
fellow,  he  is  a  spy ;  cut  off  his  right  ear." 
The  soldier,  wno  had  been  pretty  well 
practiced  in  this  work,  drew  out  his  sword 
and  performed  the  operation  with  the 
dexterity  of  a  regular  surgeon.  That 
part  of  the  ceremony  concluded,  "  Viva 
Mina"  was  stamped  on  the  forehead  of 
the  culprit  with  a  red-hot  iron.  He  was 
then  kicked  out,  indelibly  branded  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  So  ashamed  were  the 
sufferers  under  this  disgrace,  that  they 
shrank  from  showing  themselves,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  were  found  lying 
in  the  hills,  starved  to  death. 

Mina  established  an  hospital  for  his 
sick  and  wounded,  near  a  beautiful  little 
village  called  Estella,  on  the  brow  of  a 
mountain.  It  was  attended  by  six  female 
nurses  and  two  excellent  surgeons.  The 
French  discovered  the  exact  spot,  and 
made  several  attempts  to  surprise  the  hos- 
pital, but  never  with  6ucces.s.  Mina  was 
always  made  aware  of  their  approach. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  village  then,  at  his 
signal,  turned  out  in  a  body,  and  carried 
away  the  invalids  in  biers,  on  their  shoul- 
ders, at  least  six  leagues  in  to  the  mountains, 
where  they  remained,  in  inaccessible  se- 
curity, until  the  enemy  retired.  In  this 
same  mountain  was  a  cave  where  he  fab- 
ricated his  own  gunpowder,  with  which 
he  was  in  general  well  supplied.  His  op- 
erations were  principally  confined  to  his 
native  province  of  Navarre,  every  inch  of 
which,  mountain  and  plain,  he  was  ac- 
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quainted   with  from  infancy,   and  could 
traverse  by  night  without  a  guide. 

Mina encouraged  the  Navarrese  to  traffic 
with  the  French,  and  gave  them  passports 
for  the  purpose,  by  which  means  he  secured 
many,  articles  essential  to  the  comfort  and 
advantage  of  his  men  that  he  could  not 
otherwise  obtain.  If  those  who  washed 
to  trade  were  rich,  he  exacted  permissory 
fees  from  them,  which  went  toward  the 
pay  of  his  soldiers,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  remuneration  of  the  peasants  and 
others  who  brought  him  information  of 
the  movements  of  the  French.  To  these 
allies  he  was  unbounded  in  liberality,  and 
they,  in  return,  supplied  him  with  infor- 
mation worth  more  than  its  weight  in 
gold.  Not  a  man  could  stir  in  the  enemy's 
quarters  without  his  being  immediately 
acquainted  with  it.  If  the  alcaldes,  or 
justices  of  the  peace,  of  a  village  were 
ordered  by  the  French  general  to  make 
any  requisition,  and  did  not  at  once  com- 
munic4ito  the  particulars  to  Mina,  he  paid 
them  a  domiciliary  visit  in  the  night,  and 
shot  them  incontinently.  Nine  of  these 
judicial  episodes  illustrated  his  career.  If 
he  obtained  the  necessary  information,  he 
took  his  steps  accordingly,  either  to  inter- 
cept the  supply,  cut  off  the  escort,  or  de- 
lay tlieir  march.  Every  volunteer  who 
joined  his  band  had  an  ample  supply  of 
wine,  meat,  and  bread.  Every  thing  he 
took  in  action  he  was  allowed  to  consider 
his  own,  but  not  until  the  battle  was  over. 
Marauders  who  left  off  fighting  to  plun- 
der prematurely  were  fusiladed  on  the 
spot,  without  even  a  drumhead  court- 
martial. 

Mina's  field  maneuvers  were  simple  and 
concise.  His  "  Dundas  "  would  not  have 
occupied  half  a  page.  *'^  Form  column ! 
— ^line-of-battle ! — charge  I"  This  was  all. 
He  could  not  say,  with  old  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  at  Fontenoy,  '^  Lads,  dinna  pull 
a  trigger  till  ye  spy  the  ruffles  on  their 
sarks,"  for  the  French  in  Spain  wore  no 
ruffles,  and  not  always  shirts :  but  his  word 
was :  ^^  Never  fire  tUl  you  are  sure  of  hit- 
ting your  mark."  Gaming  of  all  sorts 
was  prohibited  in  his  camp,  and  neither 
officer  nor  soldier  possessed  a  pack  of 
cards.  When  duty  was  neglected,  pun- 
ishment fell  on  all  alike,  without  distinc- 
tion of  rank.  He  invariably  rejected 
'^  regulars"  when  they  offered  themselves. 
"  These  automatons,"  said  he,  "  are  mere 
book-men  and  theorists,  made  to  fiiil. 
They  pretend  to  every  thing,  and  do 


nothing."  The  book-men  and  theorists 
repaid  the  compliment  in  full,  for,  irom  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  downward,  they  held 
the  irregulars  in  sovereign  contempt. 
'^  Clear  the  way,  canaille !"  was  Mnnit's 
word  when  he  rode  in  singly  amidst  a 
cloud  of  Cossacks.  Both  sides  were 
wrong,  as  extremes  are  never  right. 

Gurichaga,  Mina's  second  in  command, 
was  also  a  remarkable  man,  with  many 
requisites  for  his  post — ^the  only  person  in 
whom  the  chief  had  implicit  confidence, 
and  sometimes  consulted.  He  was  about 
the  same  age,  taller  and  thinner,  with  less 
self-command,  of  a  most  hasty  and  inso- 
lent temper,  of  moderate  talentR,  but 
brave  as  a  Paladin  of  old,  fiery  in  action, 
and  powerful  with  the  sword.  He  yfM 
severe  with  the  troops ;  but  as  he  never 
spared  himself  either  in  toil,  privation,  or 
battle,  they  feared,  respected,  and  obeyed 
him.  He  watched  every  one  in  action, 
and  upon  his  report  they  were  degraded 
or  promoted.  Every  man  knew  the  coun- 
try and  the  mountain  passes  as  well  as 
their  leader  did ;  and  when  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  reqiured,  Mina  dispersed 
his  band,  naming  a  particular  rendezvous, 
perhaps  twenty  leagues  oS,  where  they 
never  failed  to  arrive,  even  though  the  in- 
termediate country  might  be  held  by  di- 
visions of  the  enemy.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance occurred  in  1810,  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  twenty  thousand  French, 
who  bad  received  order  to  destroy  him 
and  his  corps  at  all  hazards.  Mina  knew 
the  full  extent  of  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened him,  but  with  his  three  thousand 
men,  remained  in  the  mountains  for  fifteen 
days,  treating  the  beleaguering  host  with 
the  utmost  contempt.  At  length,  about 
dusk  on  an  autumnal  evening,  he  saw  him- 
self fairly  surrounded  by  four  columns, 
bearing  down  upon  his  front,  flanks,  and 
rear,  and  taking  up  ground  preparatory 
to  attack  on  the  following  dawn.  Mina 
was  now  fairly  encompassed  in  a  net, 
from  which  extrication  seemed  impossible. 
With  the  greatest  coolness  he  called  his 
officers  round  him.  *' Gentlemen,"  said 
he,  "  we  are  rather  unpleasantly  situated 
here.  Let  every  captain  look  to  his  own 
company.  The  rendezvous  will  be  at 
such  a  place,  (naming  one,)  the  rallying 
word  —  Mina :  and  now  let  every  man 
disperse,  and  make  the  best  of  his  way." 
The  order  was  obeyed  instantly,  and  with- 
out  noise.  The  French  deployed  their 
columns  at  daybreak  in  the  mornings  bat 
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where  they  expected  to  catch  the  sleep- 
ing weasels,  they  found  nothing  but  un- 
tenanted furze.  In  five  days  afterward, 
there  was  Mina  again  upon  their  track, 
committing  his  usual  audacious  depreda- 
tions, ten  leagues  from  his  circumvented 
lair,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man. 

Not  long  after  this,  on  the  twenty-se- 
cond of  May,  1811,  Mina  achieved  the 
greatest  of  all  his  exploits — a  deed  of  par- 
tisan daring  and  success  almost  equal  to 
that  of  Sarsfield  in  1690,  when  he  sallied 
from  Limerick,  took,  and  blew  up  King 
William's  battering-train,  and  effected  the 
raising  of  the  siege  with  the  liberation  of 
the  beleaguered  city.  A  column  of  twelve 
hundred  French  infantry  was  escorting  a 
con voy  of  eight  hundred  Spanish  prison- 
ers and  a  considerable  amount  of  treasure 
to  France.  Mina  attacked  them  at  the 
Puerto  de  Arlaban,  near  Vittoria,  with 
the  most  triumphant  result.  The  prison- 
ers were  restored  to  freedom,  and  their 
joy  at  their  unexpected  deliverance  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds ;  bnt  it  was  checked  by 
the  death  of  many  of  these  unarmed  cap- 
tives, indiscriminately  confounded  with 
their  guards,  and  thus  unfortunately  kill- 
ed in  the  melee.  The  victory  was  also 
stained  by  tho  deliberate  murder  of  six 
Spanish  ladies,  who  for  being  attached  to 
French  ofjcei's,  were  in  cold  blood  executed 
after  the  fight  was  over.  Such  instances 
were  not  solitary  where  the  lex  talionia 
seemed  to  be  the  recognized  military  code 
on  the  part  of  all  the  belligerents.  Mussena, 
whoso  baggage  was  captured,  intended  to 
travel  homeward  by  this  convoy,  but  dis- 
liking the  order  of  the  march,  he  remained 
in  Vittoria  until  a  better  opportunity,  and 
thus  Mina  lost  the  chance  so  nearly  thrown 
in  his  way  of  adding  to  his  trophies  a 
French  marshal  of  the  empire  of  the  high- 
est reputation.  Franceschi,  a  young 
French  general  of  rising  fame,  was  taken 
in  this  miserable  way,  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  died  a  prisoner. 

Mina  had  struck  a  blow  that  resounded 
far  and  wide  through  the  country.  The 
enemy  for  the  moment  was  paralyzed  at 
his  daring  and  good  fortune ;  but  he  was 
surrounded  by  watchful  opponents,  and  a 
sudden  onset  of  cavalry,  a  single  neglect 
by  an  outpost,  might  at  any  moment  force 
him  to  abandon  his  prize.  He  had  no 
time  to  waste  either  in  delay  or  delibera- 
tion. His  next  object  was  to  place  the 
prisoners  he   had    emancipated    beyond 
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the  casualty  of  recapture.  He  marched 
through  many  villages,  and  across  many 
mountains,  sometimes  in  a  narrow  defile, 
at  others  across  an  open  plain,  and  not  un- 
frequently  close  to  the  French  lines.  He 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Valencia  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  communication  with 
Dnran  and  the  Empecinado,  to  whom  he 
dispatched  messengers,  requesting  them  to 
cooperate  with  him  by  passing  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro,  to  protect  his  own 
passage  across.  He  waited  with  anxiety 
eighteen  days  for  an  answer  from  the 
Fmpecinado,  but  none  arrived.  That 
partisan  had,  unfortunately,  been  attacked 
at  the  precise  juncture,  and  lost  his  artil- 
lery. Mina  then  resolved  to  execute  his 
project  alone.  He  ordered  some  boards 
to  be  placed  on  cars,  with  preparations  to 
construct  a  bridge,  and  spread  a  report 
that  he  intended  to  cross  the  river  at  a 
certain  point.  The  carts  and  wagons, 
loaded  with  these  materials,  he  moved 
down  in  the  daytime  toward  the  water. 
The  French  drew  nigh  and  waited  anx- 
iously, expecting  Mina  and  his  troops. 
In  the  mean  while  he  started  at  dead  of 
night,  marched  twelve  miles  below  the 
point  where  it  was  given  out  that  he  in- 
tended to  throw  his  bridge,  and  coming  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  jumped  off  his 
horee  and  said :  "  Here  is  the  spot  where 
I  intend  to  caiTy  you  across,"  The  whole 
column  was  halted  without  noise  or  confu- 
sion. Mina  forced  his  own  horse  into  the 
river  to  try  the  depth,  and  finding  it  prac- 
ticable, ordered  a  hundred  men  to  get  up 
behind  a  hundred  of  the  cavalry,  and 
plunge  into  the  streani.  In  this  manner 
the  eight  hundred  enfranchised  prisoners 
were  taken  over,  and  safely  landed  on  the 
other  side,  before  the  French  were  aware 
that  he  was  not  on  his  way  to  the  bridge. 
As  soon  as  this  maneuver  was  successfully 
accomplished,  Mina  exclaimed:  "Now, 
Spaniards,  you  are  safe  from  all  danger  of 
recapture."  He  then  divided,  two  nand- 
kerchiefs  full  of  dollars  amongst  them, 
saying  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  share 
in  the  plunder  of  the  French  as  he  and  his 
own  people  had,  and,  wishing  them  fare- 
well, galloped  back  into  the  river  with  his 
cavalry,  leaving  twenty  dragoons  and  an 
officer  to  escort  them  on  their  route  to 
Valencia. 

This  extraordinary  leader  might  often 
have    doubled    or   trebled   the    amount 
of  his    force,   so  popular    had   his    suc- 
cesses made  him ;   but  he  had  no  per- 
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sonal  vanity,  no  desire  to  be  the  general 
of  a  liost ;  his  sinibition  W2is  bounded  to 
the  reputation  of  first  of  the  guerillas,  and 
he  was  often  heard  to  say,  he  could  man- 
age four  or  five  thousand  men,  but  that 
he  should  be  lost  at  the  head  of  a  regular 
or  numerous  army. 

In.  October,  1811,  Mina  descended  from 
the  tnount:uns  of  Leon,  and  entered  Na- 
vai're  with  an  organized  band  of  above 
five  thousand  in  number.  They  were 
well  armed,  but  in  want  of  clothing  and 
ammunition,  with  which,  througii  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Tapper,  our  consul  at  Va- 
lencia, they  were  soon  abundantly  sup- 
plied. A  general  plan  of  invasion  was 
discussed,  in  conjunction  with  Dui*an  and 
the  Empecinado,  but  the  three  leaders 
were  unable  to  agree,  and  each  then  acted 
upon  his  own  resources.  Two  were  speed- 
ily discomfited,  but  Mina  contrived  to  cut 
off  and  either  kill  or  make  prisoners  of 
a  whole  battalion  of  Italians,  while  cross- 
ing a  plain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Huesca. 
The  French  generals,  Reille  and  Musnier, 
exasperated  at  tliis  misfortune,  spread 
around  thfeir  columns  to  intercept  him; 
but  he  contrived  to  evade  them,  and,  be- 
tween fighting  and  rapid  marches,  reached 
Motrico,  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  with  his 
captives.  The  Iris,  an  English  frigate, 
took  some  off  his  hands,  and  the  remain- 
der were  sent  on  to  Corunna,  through  the 
Astunan  mountains,*  but  only  thirty-six 
out  of  thi"ee  hundred  arrived.  The  rest 
were  shot  by  the  escort,  under  pretext 
that  they  made  a  noise  near  a  French 
post  I  These,  and  similar  acts,  such  as 
shooting  prisoners  in  retaliation,  in  the 
ratio  of  ten  or  even  twenty  to  one,  as 
practiced  by  the  curate  Menno,  Napier 
says,  "  were  recorded  with  complacency 
in  the  English  newspapers,  and  met  with 
no  public  disapprobation." 

On  the  seventh  of  April,  1812,  Mina 
attacked  and  defeated  with  great  loss  a 
Polish  regiment,  esc(»rting  an  enormous 
convoy  of  ti-easure,  ])risoner8,  baggage, 
carap-followers,  and  invalided  officers  re- 
turning to  France.  All  the  Spanish  pri- 
soners were  released,  and  joined  !Mina's 
band ;  and  it  was  said  that  at  least  one 
million  of  franca  (£40,000)  fell  into  his 
hands,  besides  the  equipnges,  arms,  stores, 
and  a  quantity  of  church  plate.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  the  same  month,  he  cap- 
tured another  convoy ;  but  he  had  now 
become  so  notorionslv  formidable,  that 
•  General  Abbe,  recently  appointed  French 


governor  of  Navarre,  directed  every  corps 
in  his  command  to  unite  in  combhied 
movements  to  put  him  down.  Abbe  was 
an  active,  able  officer,  nnd  Mina  with 
much  difficulty  escaped  from  his  clutches. 
He  was  often  hoard  to  say  that  no  general 
ever  gave  him  so  much  trouble,  or  proved 
so  truly  formidable  to  him.  In  1813,  after 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  when  Clanzel,  with 
the  wreck  of  the  French  army,  was  slackly 
pursued  by  the  Dtike  of  Wellington,  Mina 
displayed  tactical  ability  far  beyond  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  partisan 
general.  He  imposed  upon  Clauzel  a  be- 
lief that  the  whole  allied  army  were  close 
upon  hifl  track,  took  from  him  three  hun- 
dred prisoners,  and  forced  that  skillful 
strategist  to  destroy  some  of  his  artillery 
and  heavy  baggage,  and  retire  rapidly  to 
Jacca.  During  the  blockade  of  Pampehi- 
na  by  O'Donnel  and  Carlos  D'Espana, 
Mina  and  his  guerillas  again  did  good  ser- 
vice as  a  covering  corps.  But  when  the 
allies  entered  France,  the  Spaniards  began 
to  pay  off  old  scores  on  their  invaders  by 
plundering  and  murdering  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  Lord  Wellington  was  compelled 
to  send  the  greater  portion  of  them  back 
to  their  own  country.  Some  of  Mina's 
battalions  mutinied,  and  were  foremost  in 
these  excesses,  which  materially  impeded 
the  English  general's  comprehensive  plans, 
tarnishing  at  the  same  time  their  own  re- 
putation, and  exposing  themselves  to  de- 
feats which  somewhat  diminished  the  cre- 
dit of  their  renowned  commander. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Mina,  al- 
though he  lived  to  1836,  and  reached 
the  age  of  fifty-four,  furnishes  less  satis- 
factory and  less  remarkable  materials  for 
biography  than  his  short  and  meteoric 
course  as  a  leader  of  guerillas.  In  that 
capacity  alone  we  treat  of  him  in  this 
short  notice.  After  the  general  peace  of 
1814,  he  soon  discovered,  in  common 
with  all  Spaniards  who  really  loved  their 
country,  that  in  fighting  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  they  had 
restored  a  monarch  who  was  almost 
equally  compounded  between  despotism, 
imbecility,  and  a  systematic  evasion  of  his 
solemn  enijajjements.  Mina  endeavored 
to  produce  a  reaction  against  the  existmjj 
system,  in  his  native  province,  but  failed, 
and  sought  an  asylum  in  France,  where 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  not  only  protected, 
but  granted  liim  a  pension.  In  1822  he 
returned  to  Spain,  under  an  expectation 
that  Ferdinand  would,  at  last,  be  true  to 
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the  constitution  which  he  had  most  rehict- 
antly  yielded  under  compulsion.  Mina 
was  then  appointed  Captain-General  of 
the  three  armies  of  Navarre,  Catalonia, 
and  Arragon,  but  again,  in  1823,  found  it 
prudent  to  leave  Spain,  and  come  to  Eng- 
land, Ho  was  cordially  welcomed  as  a 
hero  and  patriot  of  the  first  order,  and 
great  attempts  were  made  to  lionize  him, 
which   he  shrank   with   unaffected 


trom 


modesty.      Sheridan   Knowles  inscribed 


Vtrginiua  to  the  guerilla  chief,  with  this 
laconic  flourish :  "  Illustrious  man  I  to  you 
I  dedicate  this  play.  Who  will  demand 
my  reasons  ?"  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Christina,  Mina  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try, received  an  important  command,  and 
took  an  active  part  against  Don  Carlos. 
But  he  added  little  to  his  earlier  fame  in 
that  sanguinaiy  contest,  his  measures 
partaking  fully  of  the  savage  animosity 
with  which  it  was  pursued. 


Vrom    the    Leisure    Hoar. 


LIGHTS    ALOFT-THE    AURORA    BOREALIS. 


Ik  higher  latitudes  than  our  own,  when 
the  sky  of  the  winter  night  is  clear  of 
clouds,  the  air  calm,  and  the  stars  shine 
out  with  the  greatest  distinctness  through 
the  transparent  atmosphere,  while  various- 
ly-colored auroral  lights  flare  aloft,  finely 
contrasting  with  the  silvery  snow  of  the 
ground  beneath,  the  scene  is  very  strik- 
ing, often  gorgeous;  yet  it  is  solemn 
withal,  and  sometimes  even  awful  to  the 
stranger,  owing  to  the  seemingly  porten- 
tous features  of  the  celestial  spectacle, 
gazed  upon  amid  the  solitude  and  stillness 
of  an  arctic  region.  Such  a  scene  suggest- 
ed the  fine  lines  of  a  northern  poet: 
"  Evening  Reflections  on  the  Majesty  of 
God,  on  seeing  the  great  Northern 
Lights." 

**  Now  (I117  conceals  her  face,  and  darkness  fills 
The  field,  the  forest,  with  the  shades  of  night ; 
The  gloomy  clouds  are  gathering  round  the  hills, 

ValUng  the  last  ray  of  the  lUivtrlng  light. 
The  abyss  of  heaven  appears,  the  stars  are  kindling  round  : 
Who,  who  can  count  those  stars,  who  that  abyss  can  sound  f 

**  Just  as  a  sand  Vhelnied  In  the  Infinite  sea ; 

A  ray  the  frozen  Iceberg  sends  to  heaven  ; 
A  feather  In  the  fierce  flame's  majesty ;  ^ 

A  raote,  by  midnight's  maddened  whirlwind  driven ; 
Am  I,  midst  thb  parade,  an  atom,  less  than  naught, 
Lust  and  overpowered  by  the  glganUe  thought. 

**  And  we  are  told  by  wisdom's  knowing  ones. 
That  there  are  multitudes  of  worlds  like  this  ; 
That  you  unnumbered  lamps  are  glowing  suns. 

And  each  a  litik  amidst  creation  is : 
There  dvrells  the  Godhead  too  ;  there  shine  his  wisdom's 

essence. 
His  everlasting  strength,  his  all-supporting  presence. 

*•  Where  are  thy  secret  laws,  0  Nature  I  where  f 
Thy  Nortli  Lights  glitter  In  the  wintry  spne ; 


How  dost  thou  light  from  Ice  thy  to*  ches  there  f 
There  has  thy  sun  some  sacred,  secret  throne  ? 
See  In  yon  froxen  sea  what  glories  have  their  birth ; 
Thence  night  leads  forth  the  day  t*  lUumlnatd  the  earth." 

The  writer,  Michael  Lomonosov,  flour- 
ished during  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  father  of  Russian  po- 
etry, became  eminent  also  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  rose  to  the  directorship  of 
the  university  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Born 
near  the  icy  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  be 
was  far  more  familiar  with  auroral  phe- 
nomena than  we  arc.  Though  seen  in  our 
own  country,  the  luminous  meteor  is  only 
an  occasional  visitant,  and  there  are  often 
long  intervals  of  intermission ;  but  in 
more  northerly  latitudes  it  occurs  with 
great  frequency,  and  with  incomparably 
greater  splendor.  While  also  to  us  mere- 
ly an  object  of  cunosity  and  fascination, 
its  brilliant  coruscations  are  of  practical 
utility  to  the  inhabitants  of  polar  climes. 
Being  without  the  light  of  the  sun  in  win- 
ter for  months  together,  they  relievo  their 
long  dreary  night,  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  the  solar  illumination,  and  aid 
in  the  discharge  of  the  various  occupations 
of  life. 

**  Even  In  Uie  depth  of  polar  night  they  find 
A  wondrtius  day ;  enough  to  light  the  chase. 
And  guide  their  daring  steps  to  Finland  fairs." 

Though  the  meteoric  display  has  been 
viewed  with  astonishment  and  admiration 
for  ages,  alike  by  the  peasant  and  the 
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philosopher,  it  still  remains  one   of  the 
unexplained  wonders  of  nature. 

The  term  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Northern 
Lights,  Nordlichter  of  the  Germans,  prop- 
erly tlie  Northern  Daybreak,  originated 
with  Gassendi,  in  France,  in  the  year  1621. 
The  name  alludes  to  the  site  of  the  ap- 
pearance, toward  the  north  part  of  the 
heavens,  and  to  its  resemblance  at  times 
to  the  faint  streaks  which  mark  the  sky  a 
little  before  sunrise.  Historical  notices  of 
the  phenomenon  date  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  who  undoubtedly  refers  to  it  in 
his  work  on  meteors,  describing  it  as  oc- 
curring on  calm  nights,  and  compaiing 
the  exhibition  to  flame  mingled  with 
smoke,  or  to  the  distant  view  of  burning 
stubble ;  purple,  bright  red,  and  blood 
color,  being  the  predominant  hues.  Sen- 
eca, Pliny,  and  other  classical  writers,  re- 
fer to  the  same  strange  lights  alofl ;  and 
medisBval  chronicles  of  swords  gleaming, 
armies  fighting,  and  blood  flowing,  in  the 
night  sky,  are  allusions  to  auroral  displays 
distorted  by  the  imaginations  of  the  vul- 
gar. 

The  following  "strange,  terrible,  and 
unwouted  apparition,"  observed  at  Hull 
on  the  night  of  the  third  of  September, 
1664,  the  annivereary  of  the  battle  of 
Worcester  and  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
when  Cromwell's  second  parliament  was 
summoned  to  meet,  is  thus  recorded  by 
an  authority  of  the  place  :  "  On  a  sudden 
the  sky  seemed  to  be  of  a  fiery  color,  and 
there  immediately  appeared  in  the  air,  in 
the  cast,  a  huge  body  of  pikemen,  several 
parties  marching  before  as  a  forlorn  hope. 
Suddenly  was  beheld  in  the  w^est  another 
army,  which  seemed  to  march  toward 
the  eastern  army  with  all  possible  speed. 
And  then  fii*st  there  was  the  representa- 
tion of  some  skirmishes  between  parlies 
of  each  army.  Afterward  both  parties 
did  engage,  and  furiously  charged  each 
other  with  their  pikes  in  such  dreadful 
sort  as  the  beholders  were  stricken  with 
terror  thereat.  Both  these  armies  appear- 
ed of  a  red  color.  Within  a  little  while, 
there  came  from  the  noilh-west  another 
army,  greater  than  the  former,  which 
marched  directly  to  the  place  where  the 
former  battle  was  fought.  This  army  was 
black,  and  here  was  perceived  hoi*se  as 
well  as  foot.  And  now  bepran  another 
battle,  far  exceeding  the  former  in  fierce- 
ness and  cruelty.  Reader,  what  intei'pre. 
t^tion  thou  wilt  make  of  this  apparition 
I  know  not,  neither  shall  I  add  any  thing 


of  my  own  to  the  relation ;  only  take  no- 
tice and  believe  it.  It  is  no  fiction  nor 
scarecrow,  but  a  thing  real,  and  &r  be- 
yond what  is  here  reported," 

Although  we  may  smile  at  the  panics 
that  have  been  sometimes  caused  by  au- 
roral displays,  not  the  less  solemn  is  the 
remembrance  of  the  divine  power  which 
regulates  all  the  wonderful  phenomena  of 
the  natural  world.  "  IfJ"  s:iys  the  piou» 
Herve^,  in  his  Meditations^  '*  if  this  war- 
ing brightness  which  plays  so  innocently 
over  our  heads  be  so  amazing  to  multi- 
tudes, what  inexpressible  consteraation 
must  overwhelm  unthinking  mortals  when 
the  general  confiagration  commences!  Oh! 
how  shall  I,  or  others,  stand  undismayed 
amidst  the  glare  of  a  buming  world, 
unless  the  Lord  of  Jehovah  be  our  de- 
fense ?  How  shall  we  be  upheld  in  secur- 
ity w^hen  the  globe  itself  is  sinking  in  a 
fiery  ruin,  unless  the  Rock  of  Ages  be  our 
support  ?'* 

Auroral  appearances  are  so  very  diver- 
sified, that  it  is  impossible  to  include  every 
particular  in  a  brief  and  general  state- 
ment. But  the  following  features  arc 
commonly  conspicuous  in  localities  where 
the  meteoric  lights  have  the  most  dis- 
tinct character,  and  are  revealed  in  their 
full  glory.  A  cloud  or  haze  is  first  seen 
in  the  north  region  of  the  heavens,  -which 
gradually  becomes  darker,  but  has  very 
little  density,  as  the  stars  are  sometimes 
beheld  shining  brightly  through  it  This 
cloud  assumes  the  form  of  a  circular  seg- 
ment, resting  at  each  corner  on  the  hori- 
zon. It  is  soon  surrounded  by  a  broad 
luminous  arch^  usually  of  a  bluish-white 
color,  which  remains  visible  fi>r  several 
hours,  but  is  in  astateof  constant  mot  ion. 
It  rises  and  falls,  extends  toward  the  east 
and  toward  the  west,  o?  breaks  in  one 
part,  then  in  another.  Prom  this  arch, 
rays  shoot  forth  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning one  after  another  toward  the  zenith, 
where  they  unite  to  form  the  so-called 
corona^  or  crown,  which  encircles  the 
summit  of  the  heavenly  canopy.  But  it 
is  only  in  rare  instances  that  a  perfect 
crown  or  circle  appears.  The  grandeur 
of  the  spectacle  has  (hen  attained  its 
maximum ;  and  from  this  time  the  lights 
become  faint  and  intermittent,  till  they 
entirely  fade  from  the  sky.  A  stroni; 
tremulous  motion  from  end  to  end  is 
almost  always  observable  in  the  rava, 
comparable  to  the  convolutions  of  si  snalc, 
or  the  flutter  of  a  ribbon  asritated  bv  the 
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wind.  They  have  hence  acquired  the 
name  of  the  ^^ merry  dancers"  in  the 
Shetlands,  while  viewed  with  awe  by  rude 
Indian  tribes  as  the  spirits  of  their  fathers 
roaming  through  the  land  of  souls. 

To  conceive  aright  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  display,  where  its  greatest  splendor 
is  seen,  the  effect  of  color  must  be  remem- 
bored.  The  arches  are  sometimes  gray, 
gold  yellow,  white  bounded  by  a  fringe 
of  vellow,  or  nearly  black  passing  into 
violet  blue.  The  rays  are  steel-gray,  yel- 
lowish gray,  pea-green,  celandine  green, 
gold  yellow,  violet  blue,  rose  red,  and 
blood  red.  When  the  latter  color  has 
been  prominent,  rustic  sages  have  shaped 
the  crimson  beams  into  atrial  conflicts. 

**  Fierce,  flerj  waniort  fight  upon  the  cloadi, 
la  ranJu  aad  BqaadroiUi  and  right  form  of  war." 

Maupertuis  describes  a  very  remarkable 
aurora,  seen  in  I^apland,  December  18th, 
1786,  when  an  extensive  region  of  the 
heavens  was  tinged  with  such  a  lively  red 
that  the  whole  constellation  of  Orion  seem- 
ed as  if  dipped  in  blood.  He  adds,  that 
he  observed  only  two  of  these  red  colored 
lights  in  that  country,  where  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  although  the  variety  of 
tints  is  very  great.  Hence  they  are  re- 
garded by  the  natives  as  of  portentous 
omen.  But  red  auroras  have  of  late  years 
been  seen  in  the  Shetlands,  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  in  England  from  the 
north  to  the  south  extremity.  One  of  a 
fine  blood  color  was  seen  at  10  p.m.,  Oc- 
tober 24th,  1847,  when,  such  was  the  vig- 
ilance of  our  metropolitan  firemen,  that 
they  set  out  in  various  directions  to  ex- 
tinguish the  celestial  blaze  I  A  crimson 
aurora  was  seen  October  18th,  1848,  when 
Taurus  was  magnificently  red.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  light  varies  from  a  faint 
radiance  to  a  lustre  nearly  equaling  that 
of  the  moon.  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Highfield 
House,  remarks :  "  9  h.  36  m.  —  Could 
read  the  words,  *  The  Times,  Friday,  April 
9th,  1858.' "  An  auiora  afforded  Dr. 
Dalton  sufficient  light  to  read  by  on  an 
evening  in  the  middle  of  October,  at  eight 
o'clock.  Lowenhorn  recognized  the  phe- 
nomenon in  bright  sunshine. 

In  the  interval  between  September, 
1838,  and  April,  1839,  M.  Lottin,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  French  navv,  and  member  of  a 
scientific  mission  sent  to  the  northern  seas, 
observed  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  mete- 
ors of  this  class.  They  were  most  t'reqncMit 
from  the  l7th  of  November  to  the  25ih 


of  January,  being  the  period  during  which 
the  sun  was  constantly  below  the  horizon. 
During  this  space  of  time,  sixty-four  au- 
roras were  visible,  besides  many  which  a 
clouded  sky  .concealed  from  the  eye,  but 
the  presence  of  which  was  indicated  by 
the  aisturbances  produced  upon  the  mag- 
netic needle.  On  one  occasion,  while  on 
the  north  coast  of  Norway,  a  light  fog 
appeared  between  four  and  eight  o'clock 
P.K.,  which  became  colored  on  its  upper 
edge,  being  fringed  with  the  light  of  the 
meteor  rising  behind  it.  This  border  at 
length  took  the  form  of  a  regular  arc,  of  a 
pale  yellow  color,  and  swelled  slowly  up- 
ward. Rays  streamed  from  it  sometimes 
instantaneously,  sometimes  gradually,  of 
very  various  length,  but  all  converging  to 
the  same  point  of  the  heavens.  Now 
they  quivered  like  a  leaf  in  the  breeze ; 
anon  they  curved  like  the  folds  of  a  ser- 
pent. The  base  of  the  rays  was  blood- 
red,  the  middle  pale  emerald,  and  the  re- 
mainder clear  yellow.  Waves  of  differ- 
ently colored  light  also  occasionally  inter- 
mingled with  the  rays.  ^'  Let  it  then  be 
imagined  that  all  these  vivid  rays  of  light 
issue  forth  with  splendor,  subject  to  contin- 
ual and  sudden  variations  in  their  length 
and  brightness ;  that  these  beautiful  red 
and  green  tints  color  them  at  intervals; 
that  waves  of  light  undulate  over  them  ; 
and,  in  fine,  that  the  vast  firmament  pre- 
sents one  immense  and  magnificent  dome 
of  light,  reposing  on  the  snow-covered 
base  supplied  by  the  ground — which  it- 
self serves  as  a  dazzling  frame  for  a  sea 
calm  and  black  as  a  pitchy  lake — and  some 
idea,  though  an  impei*fect  one,  may  be 
obtained  of  the  splendid  spectacle  which 
presents  itself  to  him  who  witnesses  the 
aurora  from  the  Bay  of  Alten." 

Various  results  of  calculation  have  been 
given  as  to  the  elevation  of  auroral  phe- 
nomena. Early  observers  were  disposed  to 
fix  the  seat  beyond  the  limits  or  our  at- 
mosphere. But  this  hypothesis  is  clearly 
untenable,  from  the  fact  of  the  eartli's 
diurnal  motion  having  no  effect  upon  the 
apparent  position  of  the  luminous  display  ; 
and  while  thus  partaking  the  rotation  of 
the  globe,  other  circumstances  intimate 
its  purely  terrestrial  character.  Hights 
ranging  from  the  region  of  the  lower 
clouds  to  five  hundred  miles  and  more 
above  the  surface,  have  been  estimated 
for  different  exhibitions.  The  wide  geo- 
graphical area  over  which  the  same  aurora 
has  occasionally  been  seen,  undoubtedly 
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involves  a  very  considerable  altitude. 
Thus,  one  example,  that  of  the  third  of 
September,  1839,  was  observed  in  the  Isle 
of  Skye,  by  M.  de  Saussure ;  at  Paris  by 
the  astronomers  of  the  Observatory ;  at 
Asti,  in  the  Sardinian  States,  by  M.  Quete- 
let ;  at  New-Haven,  in  Connecticut,  by  Mr. 
Herrick  ;  and  at  New-Orleans  by  credible 
witnesses.  The  remarkably  fine  display  of 
the  year  1716,  seen  by  Ilalley,  and  describ- 
ed by  him  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tionsy  was  observed  all  over  Europe,  from 
the  confines  of  Russia  on  the  cast,  to  Ire- 
land on  the  west.  On  the  other  hand  the  ev- 
idence is  equally  decisive  at  times  in  favor 
of  a  low  elevation.  A  brilliant  aurora  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Farquharson,  the  minister  of 
Alford,  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  29th  of 
December,  1829,  from  eight  to  half  past 
eleven  in  the  evening,  above  a  thick  bank 
of  clouds,  which  covered  the  tops  of  the 
hills  to  the  northward  of  his  residence, 
and  which  never  rose  to  any  great  altitude 
above  the  horizon.  The  same  aurora  was 
seen  in  the  zenith,  at  a  quarter-past  nine, 
by  Mr.  Paul,  another  mmlster,  at  TuUy- 
nessle,  only  two  miles  north  of  Alford,  so 
that  its  hight  could  not  have  exceeded 
that  of  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis.  Cap- 
tain Parry,  during  his  third  voyage,  ob- 
served an  aurora  even  between  the  hills 
and  his  ship,  anchored  at  Port  Bowen. 

The  sudden  glare  and  rapid  bursts  of 
these  wondrous  aerial  fires  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  them  altogether  without 
the  accompaniment  of  explosive  sounds. 
In  fact,  liissing,  rustling,  murmuring,  and 
crackling^  noises  are  reported  by  the 
Copper  Indians,  Crees,  and  Esquimaux; 
by  Henderson  in  Icoland  ;  Hearne  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  river ;  and 
Gmeiin  in  Siberia.  The  latter  states  that, 
on  the  confines  of  the  icy  sea,  the  spectral 
forms  appear  like  rushing  armies;  and 
that  the  hissing,  crackling  noises  so  terrify 
the  hunters  and  their  dogs,  that  overcome 
with  terror,  they  fill  prostrate  to  the 
ground.  But  the  counter  testimonies  are 
so  numerous  and  influential  as  to  engender 
the  suspicion  of  some  mistake.  Captain 
Lyon  stood  for  hours  on  the  ice  listening, 
without  catching  the  faintest  sound.  Par- 
ry, Franklin,  and  Richardson,  in  polar 
regions;  Thienemann,  in  Iceland;  Gies- 
eke,  in  Greenland ;  Lottin  and  Brevais, 
near  the  North  Cape ;  Wranorel  and 
Anjou,  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
observed  the  aurora  thousands  of  times, 
and  bear  witness  to  the  complete  noise- 


lessness  of  the  spectacle.  Perhaps  the 
following  remark  by  Lieutenant  Hood  ex- 
plains the  discrepancy :  *'  We  repeatedly 
heard  a  hissing  noise  like  that  of  musket- 
balls  passing  through  the  air,  which  seeroed 
to  proceed  from  the  aurora;  but  Mr. 
Wentzel  assured  us  that  this  noise  was  oc- 
casioned by  severe  cold  succeeding  miW 
weather,  and  acting  upon  the  surface  of 
the  snow  previously  melted  in  the  sun's 
rays."  Humboldt  quaintly  remarks,  that 
auroras  have  become  less  noisy  since  their 
features  have  been  more  accumtely  noted. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  though  the 
fact  is  perfectly  inscrutable,  that  auroral 
visitations  have  a  character  of  periodicity, 
being  rare  through  a  certain  cycle  of 
years,  and  common  through  another, 
while  remarkable  also  for  splendor  and 
peculiar  combinations  of  form  and  color. 
Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
the  luminosity  was  considered  a  great 
rarity  by  the  inhabitants  of  Upsal,  in 
Sweden,  a  country  in  which  it  has  since 
been  an  ordinary  spect'icle.  Nothing  is 
more  usual  now  in  Iceland  than  the  fantas- 
tic, flickering  glare ;  but  Torfaeus,  the  his- 
torian of  Denmark,  an  Icelander,  who 
wrote  in  1 V06,  records  his  remembrance  of 
the  time  when  it  was  an  object  of  terror  in 
his  native  island.  Halley  tells  us  that, 
when  he  observed  the  great  auroi'a  of 
1716,  he  had  begun  to  despair  of  ever 
seeing  one  at  all,  for  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  occurred  in  England  for  upward  of 
eighty  yeai-s,  or  of  the  same  magnitude 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  the  owa- 
sion  referred  to,  the  aflernoon  was  very 
serene  and  calm.  As  it  began  to  grow 
dark,  about  seven  o^cIock,  an  unusual  illu- 
mination appeared  in  the  heavens,  stream- 
ing out  of  a  dusky  cloud  low  down 
toward  the  horizon  in  the  north  -  east. 
Halley  was  spending  the  evening  in  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  was  not  aware  of 
what  was  passing  without  till  between 
nine  and  ten.  He  was  speedily  out  of 
doors  at  a  favorable  gazing  station,  and  coin 
tinned  watching  the  extraordinary  scene 
to  its  termination,  after  midnight,  witli 
the  interest  and  adrairatiou  natural  to  a 
man  of  science  and  of  taste.  Tlio  con- 
verging streamers  formed  a  welMeJine'l 
corona  near  the  zenith.  "  Some  IikeTK^l 
it,"  he  states,  "  to  that  representation  "f 
glory  wherewith  our  painters  in  churehtH 
surround  the  holy  name  of  God :  oihris 
to  those  radiathi<i  suirs  witli  which  tlw 
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breasts  of  the  Knights  of  the  most  noble 
Order  of  tha  Garter  are  adorned ;  many 
compared  it  to  the  concave  of  the  great 
cupola  of  St.  Paul's."  Owing  to  the  near 
coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  grand 
apparition  with  the  execution  of  the  un- 
fortunate Earl  of  Derwentwater,  for  his 
part  in  the  rebellion  of  the  previous  year, 
it  was  long  remembered  by  the  northern 
peasantry  under  the  name  of  the  "  Der- 
went water  Lights."  Courtlj^  sycophants 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  did  not  fjiil  to 
recognize  the  meteor  as  a  kind  of  celestial 
inauguration  of  the  new  dynasty. 

Auroral  gleams  continued  incraasing  in 
brilliancy  and  frequency  to  the  middle  of 
*the  century,  when  there  was  a  temporary 
retrogression.  Another  period  of  visita- 
tion dates  from  the  year  1827.  Fine  ex- 
hibitions occurred  in  the  autumns  of 
1847-8,  also  in  the  spring  of  1858;  and 
it  may  be  noticed  thai  they  ushered  in  the 
remarkably  exceptional  weather  of  the 
last  eighteen  months.  "All  over  the 
world,"  says  Admiral  Fitzroy,  referring 
to  the  early  autumn  of  1859,  "not  only 
in  the  arctic  but  in  the  antarctic  regions, 
in  Australia,  South- America,  the  West- 
Indies,  Bermudas,  and  elsewhere,  aurorse 
and  meteors  were  unusually  prevalent; 
and  they  were  more  remarkable  in  their 
features  and  appearances  than  had  been 
noticed  for  many  years.  There  was  also 
an  extraordinary  disturbance  of  currents 
along  telegra])hic  wires.  Submarine  wires 
were  unusually  disturbed,  and  this  was 
followed  within  two  or  three  days  by 
great  commotions  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
by  some  remarkable  change."  In  Sep- 
tember, marked  magnetic  disturbances 
were  notod  at  Kew ;  and  toward  the 
close  of  October,  that  series  of  storms 
commenced,  with  prevailing  ungenial 
weather,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been 
recorded  in  our  annals.  It  is  desirable  to 
notice  concurrent  physical  facts,  though 
their  precise  relation  may  not  bo  under- 
stood, and  they  may  have  no  relation  at 
all  except  as  closely  coinciding  in  their 
occurrence. 

Contrary  to  an  old  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  the  same  phenomenon  adorns  the 
sky  of  the  southeni  hemisphere ;  and  . 
there  it  must  be  designated  Aurora  Aus- 
tralis,  the  Southern  Lights,  Sudlichter  of 
the  Germans.  But,  as  appearing  in  the  di- 
rection of  both  pole?,  the  term  Aurora 
Polaris,  or  Polar  Lights,  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  style.      Don    Antonio 


inioa,  off  Cape  Horn,  in  the  year  1745, 
witnessed  the  iirst  appearance  of  the  kiiKl 
to  Europeans  in  that  region.  Captain 
Cook  also  saw  it  in  the  night-sky  of  the 
south.  In  the  naiTative  of  his  second 
voyage,  it  is  remarked  that,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1773,  ''a  beautiful  phenom- 
enon was  observed  in  the  heavens.  It 
consisted  of  long  columns  of  a  clear  white 
light,  shooting  up  from  the  horizon  to  the 
eastward,  almost  to  the  zenith,  and  spread- 
ing gradually  over  the  whole  southern 
part  of  the  sky.  These  columns  some- 
times bent  sideways  at  their  upper  extre- 
mity, and  though  in  most  respects  similar 
to  the  northern  lights,  yet  differed  from 
them  in  being  always  of  a  whitish  color, 
whereas  ours  assume  various  tints,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  purple  and  fiery  hue. 
The  stars  were  sometimes  hid  by,  and 
sometimes  faintly  to  be  seen  through,  the 
substance  of  these  southern  lights."  Sub- 
sequent voyagers  in  high  southerly  lati- 
tudes have  given  descriptions  of  the  Au- 
rora Australis  —  as  M.  Simonoff,  the  as- 
tronomer to  Bellinghausen's  expedition^ 
and  Sir  James  Claris  Ross.  These  south- 
ern lights  have  been  seen  more  than  once 
in  England,  while  the  northora  lights  have 
been  caught  sight  of  as  iar  as  latitude 
45^  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 

Various  circumstances  show  the  aurora 
to  be  unquestionably  a  meteor  of  the 
electro-magnetic  class.  Its  light  may  be 
very  correctly  imitated  by  passing  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  through  an  exhausted 
receiver;  and  while  irregular  movement s 
of  the  magnetic  needle  accompany  its  ap- 
pearance, the  coruscations  are  most  in- 
tense near  the  magnetic  poles.  The  gen- 
eral conclusion  may  thercfoi'o  be  adopted, 
that  the  equilibrium  being  disturbed  in  the 
distribution  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  it  is 
restored  by  a  discharge  attended  by  the 
evolution  of  light — the  flashes  of  a  mag- 
netic storm — in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
electrical  storm,  the  forked  lightning  in- 
dicates the  restoration  of  the  disturbed 
equilibrium  in  the  distribution  of  electri- 
city. But  great  obscurity  rests  upon  this 
department  of  meteorology;  and  from 
science  we  pass  to  poetry,  again  quoting 
the  lines  of  Lomonosov : 

"  Come,  then,  philosopher,  whose  privileged  eye 
Reads  Nature's  bidden  pnges  and  decrees ; 
Come  now,  and  tell  us  whence,  nnd  wheie,  and  why, 

Earth's  ley  regions  glow  with  lights  like  thes**, 
That  fill  our  souls  with  awe :  profound  inquirer,  say. 
For  thou  dost  count  the  stani,  and  trace  the  planet's  way. 

•  What  fills  with  dazzling  bc^inw  the  Illumined  air? 
What  wakes  Vt\M  flames  that  light  the  firmament? 
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The  Ugbtalngs  flaah :  there  la  no  thunder  there — 

And  earth  and  heaven  with  fiery  sheets  are  blent ; 
The  winter*!  night  now  gleams  with  brighter,  lovelier  ra/ 
Than  ever  yet  adorned  Uie  golden  summer's  daj^ 

'  Is  there  some  vasit  some  hidden  magaxine, 

Where  the  gross  darkness  flames  of  fire  supplies  ? 

Some  phosphorous  fabric  which  the  mountains  screen, 
Whose  olouda  of  light  above  tboee  mountains  rise  ? 


Where  the  winds  rattle  loud  around  the  fbamlng  sea, 
And  lift  the  waves  to  heaven  in  thundering  revelry  ? 

"Thou  knowest  not !  'Us doubt,  *tis  HarirT^^M^  all ! 

Kven  here  on  earth  our  thoughts  benighted  stray, 
And  all  is  mystery  through  this  earthly  ball-^ 

Who,  then,  can  reach  or  read  yon  Alilky  Way  ? 
Creation's  hli^ts  and  depths  are  all  unknown— antred : 
Who,  then,  shall  s«^  how  vast,  how  great  creatioa's  Godr 


From    Ghambers*s   Jovrnal. 
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It  is  a  common  error  to  confuse  gems 
with  precioQs  stones^  whereas  gems  should 
signi^  carved  or  engraved  stones  only, 
such  as  cameos  or  intaglios.    At  the  coro- 
nation of  the  present  Czar  at  Moscow, 
the  Countess  of  Granville,  our  ambassa- 
dor's wife,  eclipsed  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany— exceedingly  rich  in  jewels  though 
the  great  Russian  families  are — ^by  her 
magnificent  ornaments,  the  triumph  of 
art  over  mere  material  wealth.     Others 
were  in  a  blaze  of  diamonds  and  '^  glim- 
mer of  pearls,"  but  those,  however  valu- 
able, could,  if  lost,  be  replaced ;  while  the 
English  lady's/Kzrur^,  composed  of  eighty- 
eight  gems  selected  from  the  best  speci- 
mens   in   the  Devonshire   collection   of 
Greek  and  Roman  art,  could  never  be  re- 
produced.   Mere  decoration,  however,  is 
the  lowest  use  to  which  these  exquisite 
embodiments  of  taste  and  skill  can  be 
put.    The  historian  and  the  antiquaiy  are 
both  indebted  to  them.    They  indestruct- 
ibly preserve  for  us,  although  in  miniature, 
the  exact  representations  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated works  of  the  ancient  sculptors, 
long    since    destroyed    or    lost.      ^'The 
Apoxyomenos  of  Callicrates,  which  was 
pronounced  the  *  canon'  or  model  of  stat- 
uary in  bronze,  but  which,  together  with 
almost  all  the  other  works  in  that  metal, 
has  perished  in  the  times  of  barbansm,  is 
allowed  by  all  archteologists  to  have  been 
the  original  of  the  famous  Intaglio  in  the 
Marlborough  cabinet,  nn  athlete  using  the 
strigil,  itself  also  classed    amongst  the 
finest    engravings    known.     The   Apollo 
Delphicus,  too,  supporting  his  lyre  upon 
the  head  of  a  Muse  by  his  side,  a  subject 


often  reproduced  without  any  variatioD, 
and  usually  in  work  of  the  greatest  excel- 
lence, is  incontestably  the  copy  of  some 
very  famous  and  highly  revered  statue  of 
this    deity,  then   in    existence.     Again, 
amongst  the  Mertcns-Schaafhausen  gems, 
the  attention  is  attracted  by  a  singular 
design,  the  same  god  armed  with  his  bow 
and  arrows  in  his  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  holding  the  fore-feet  of  a  stag  stand- 
ing erect ;  the  whole  composition  betoken- 
ing an  archaic  epoch.    There  can  be  small 
doubt  but  that  this  little  sard  has  handed 
down  to  us  a  &uthful  idea  of  the  bronze 
group  by  the  early  statuary  Canachus, 
which  from  its  singularity  was  accounted 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  Didymeon  at 
Athens :  an  Apollo  thus  holding  a  stair, 
the  hind-feet  of  which  were  so  ingeniousJ)- 
contrived  by  means  of  springs  and  hinges 
in  the  toes,  that  a  thread  could  be  p.'issed 
between  them  and  the  base  on  which  they 
rested,  a  mechanical  tour  deforce  thought 
worthy  by  Pliny  of  particular  mention." 
Gems  supply  us  with  pictures  of  the 
usages  of  domestic  life  amongst  the  an- 
cients, giving  us  authentic  details  of  the 
forms  and  construction   of  innumerable 
articles  used  in  war,  navigation,  religions 
rites,  the  games  of  the  circus  and  arena, 
the  representations  of  the  stage,  with  the 
costume,  masks,  and  all  other  accessories 
of  the  scenic  performance.    Li  a  ''■ood 
collection   of   impresi^ions    from    ancient 
gems,  the  student  will   see  the  various 
pieces  of  ai-mor  of  the  ancient  Greek  or 
£truscan  M^arrior  carefully  made  out  in 
their  minutest  dctnils;  and  the  obscure 
subject  of  the  construction  of  the  anetcnl 
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trireme  has  been  principally  elucidated  by 
the  representations  thas  handed  down  to 
our  times.  The  disputed  chronology  of 
Egyptian  history  has  been  already  to 
some  extent,  and  will  doubtless  be  yet 
more  fally  made  out  by  the  aid  of  the  nu- 
merous scarabei  and  tablets  bearing  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  kings,  whenever 
a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  interpreting 
their  hieroglyphical  legends,  than  the 
present  conjectural  method,  shall  have 
been  discovered. 

Surely,  then,  the  study  of  Antique  Gems 
is  not  one  to  be  despised,  or  set  down  in 
the  finical  company  of  Genealogy,  Herald- 
ry, or  the  Art  of  Illumination.  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  one 
whose  life  is  passed  in  lettered  ease,  and 
we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  King,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambndge,  for  his  admi- 
rable exposition  of  the  matter.'*'  His  en- 
thusiasm was,  of  course,  ready  liud,  like 
a  housemaid's  fire,  for  such  a  pursuit,  and 
has  increased  with  application,  or  he  could 
never  have  set  about,  and  far  less  com- 
pleted, so  large  and  interesting  a  volume 
out  of  such  materials.  A  hack  writer 
could  not  have  rendered  the  subject  read- 
able, even  if  he  himself  survived  the  com- 
pilation ;  but  with  our  author  it  is  a  labor 
of  love,  and  he  goes  about  it  as  though 
he  were  composing  something  in  praise 
of  his  mistress.  He  does  not  believe  it 
to  be  in  the  power  of  time  or  chance  to 
hurt  his  favorites.  ''  Once  a  captain,  al- 
ways a  captain,"  he  applies  to  all  gems, 
no  matter  how  ancient.  He  protests  that 
the  breast-plates  wora  by  the  Jewish 
htgh-priests — the  earliest  instance  on  re- 
cord oi'  the  art  of  the  gem-engraver — are 
still  shining  somewhere. 

^^  It  will  sound  incredible  to  the  ear  of 
the  uninitiated,  but  every  one  conversant 
with  the  nature  of  s^ems  will  admit  that 
these  most  venerable  productions  of  the 
glyptic  art  mi$st  still  be  in  existence.  No 
lapse  of  time  produces  any  sensible  effect 
upon  these  monuments,  as  is  testified  by 
the  numerous  seals  even  in  a  softer  mate- 
rial, vitrified  clay,  bearing  the  name  of 
Thothmes  IH.,  the  ootemporary  of  Moses 
himself.  Their  intrinsic  value  also,  as  the 
finest  gems  that  could  be  procured  by  the 
zeal  of  a  race  trafficking  all  over  the 
world,  must  have  rendered  them  objects 
of  care  to  all  the  conquerors  into  whose 

•  Anti^  Gems.  By  the  Rer.  0.  W.  KilfO,  Fel- 
low of  Trmity  GoUege,  Cambridge.  Jc^n  Murrftj, 
Albemarle  Street. 


hands  they  fell,  and  though  removed  from 
their  original  vestments,  and  re-set  in  va- 
rious ornaments,  they  must  have  always 
ranked  amongst  the  most  precious  state 
jewels  of  the  captor  of  the  Holy  City. 
This  doubtless  was  the  cause  that  the 
breast-plate  belonging  to  the  first  temple 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  articles 
sent  back  by  Cyrus  to  Jerusalem.  The 
breast-plate  in  use  after  the  captivity,  and 
described  by  Joseph  us,  was  carried  to 
Rome,  together  with  the  other  spoils  of 
the  temple*  Of  the  subseauent  fate  of 
these  treasures,  the  more  probable  account 
is,  that  they  were  transferred  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  deposited  b^  Justinian  in  the 
sacristy  of  Santa  Sophia.  Hence,  there 
is  a  chance  of  the  gems  emerging  from 
oblivion  at  no  distant  day,  when  the 
*  Sick  Man's'  treasury  shall  be  rummaged. 
What  a  day  of  rejoicing  both  to  archsBol- 
ogists  and  to  the  religious  world  will  the 
identification  of  one  of  these  sacred  mo- 
numents occasion;  a  contingency  by  no 
means  to  be  thought  chimerical  in  an  age 
which  has  witnessed  the  resuscitation  of 
Sennacherib's  signet,  [of  which  a  wood- 
cut is  given,]  of  his  drinking-cup,  and  of 
his  wife's  portrait." 

Gems  of  considerable  antiquity  are  still 
extant,  with  legends  in  the  Rabbinical 
Hebrew  character ;  as  also  huge  gold 
rings  with  inscriptions  on  the  shank,  used 
at  the  celebration  of  the  marriage-cere* 
mony. 

Concerning  the  materials  used  by  the 
gem-engraver,  we  find  the  following  in- 
teresting particulars.  The  camelian,  and 
its  superior  variety  the  sard,  has  the  first 
place,  as  the  stone  most  commonly  used, 
and  the  best  adapted  for  the  work.  The 
most  ancient  intaglios,  such  as  the  Etrus- 
can and  Egyptian,  are  cut  on  red  carne- 
lians.  The  sard  is  a  finer  variety,  tougher, 
niore  easily  worked,  and  susceptible  of  a 
higher  and  more  enduring  polish.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Sardis,  whence  they 
were  first  imported  into  Greece.  Chalce- 
dony is  called  white  camelian  by  our  la- 
pidaries. Next  to  the  sards  rank  the 
onyx,  sardonyx,  nicolo,  and  agate.  The 
sardonyx  is  a  white  opaque  layer,  super- 
imposed upon  a  red  transparent  stratum 
of  true  red  sard.  The  common  onvx  has 
two  opaque  layers  of  different  colors,  usu- 
ally in  strong  contrast  to  each  other,  as 
red  and  white,  green  and  white.  The 
agate  is  of  the  same  substance  as  the  onyx, 
but  the  layei-s  are  wavy,  and  often  con- 
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French  army.  In  1846  the  Chasseurs  a 
Pied  received  it  iii?5tead  of  their  chamber- 
rifles  ;  and  the  smooth  carbines  of  the  ar- 
tillery were  altered  into  mousquetons  d 
tige^  which  are  still  in  use.  For  the  Alge- 
rian light  uitautry,  the  Zouaves  and  Ti- 
railleurs Indigenes,  (known  since  the  Ital- 
ian war  as  Turcos,)  smooth-bore  infimtry 
muskets  were  converted  into  rifles  a  tige^ 
though  they  have  recently  exchanged 
them  for  those  of  the  Chasseurs  with  the 
sword-bayonet.  The  adjoining  states 
soon  followed  the  example  of  France, 
Prussia  taking  the  lead  oy  arming  her 
Chasseurs  with  the  rifle  d  tige^  for  which, 
however,  the  needle-gun  has  since  been 
substituted.  Stilt,  as  we  have  said,  this 
new  gun  was  far  from  perfect ;  it  was 
complicated,  and  the  mode  of  loading 
awkward  with  long  barrels.  Hence  it 
was  not  the  right  weapon  yet,  and  further 
improvements  must  be  made  ere  the 
whole  of  the  hue  infantry  could  be  armed 
with  rifles.  This  was  effected  by  the  ex- 
pansion system,  introduced  by  Minie, 
who  solved  the  problem  in  1849. 

The  Minie  bullet,  hollow  at  the  base, 
had  an  iron  culoty  or  cup,  inserted,  which, 
when  the  powder  exploded,  was  forced 
up  into  the  bullet,  and  necessarily  drove 
the  softer  lead  into  the  grooves.  This 
invention  was  an  eminent  improvement, 
for  the  gun  remained  extremely  sira})lc, 
the  loading  was  effected  with  equal  speed 
as  that  of  a  smooth  bore,  and  there  was 
no  fear  of  intrusting  it  to  the  rank  and 
file.  Moreover,  old  muskets  could  be 
converted  to  the  new  system  with  very 
slight  expense.  In  1849,  therefore,  the 
French  government  introduced  Minie 
raunkets,  under  the  name  o? fusils  de  pre- 
cision^  but,  from  some  cause  or  another, 
the  Minie  gun  has  not  made  its  way  in 
France,  while  m  other  armies  it  plays  a 
most  important  part,  after  various  sensible 
modifications.  In  1851  England  had 
twenty  eight  thousand  3Iiuie  guns  made 
on  the  French  system,  and  it  resulted  in  a 
failure,  which  wo  have  to  thank  for  the 
Enfield  I  ifle,  to  which  wo  shall  presently 
refer.  In  1852  Belgium  also  introduced 
the  Minie,  with  equal  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults ;  but  the  Germans,  by  slight  altera- 
tions, produced  that  technical  perfection 
of  the  Minie,  which  gives  it,  at  the  present 
day,  so  prominent  a  place  in  modern 
armapient. 

After  the  smaller  German  States,  with 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  at  their  head, 


had  introduced  the  Mini6,  the  Crimean 
war,  which  proved  the  superiority  of  the 
English  and  French  rifles  over  the  French 
sn:>ooth-bores,  stiiTed  Prussia  to  action, 
and  in  1855  and  1856  three  hundred  thoa- 
sand  muskets  were  converted  in  that 
comitry  into  Mini6s.  Since  then,  however, 
very  large  numbers  of  needle-guns  have 
been  made,  and  the  Minies  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  reserve.  Nor  did 
Russia  stand  aloof  from  progress.  In- 
structed by  the  Crimean  wm*,  she  supplied 
herself  with  Minies  during  the  campaign, 
partly  by  the  conversion  of  smooth-bores 
in  her  own  factories,  and  partly  by  ob- 
taining them  from  Liego  and  American 
and  German  factories,  as  contraband  of 
war.  After  peace  was  signed,  the  Russian 
government  did  not  rest  till  the  whole  of 
the  infantry  was  armed  with  Minies  of 
the  latest  and  best  model.  We  may  men- 
tion, in  a  few  words,  what  improvements 
have  been  made  in  this  model — ^\q  grooves 
have  been  introduced,  instead  of  the  four 
progressive  grooves  of  the  French,  the 
caliber  has  been  reduced,  and  shai-p  iron 
ctUota  introduced.  The  last  was  a  very 
important  improvement,  for  the  original 
Minie  bullet  had  two  grave  faults — either 
the  culot  snlit  up  the  lead,  or  else  it  fell 
out.  With  the  sharp-pointed  long  cuht 
both  these  faults  are  avoided,  and  the 
Germans  believe  they  have  solved  a  diffi- 
culty which  at  one  moment  threatened 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  cup.  In  fiM^t, 
several  experiments  have  been  made  to 
do  away  with  it,  and  in  1852  Captain  von 
Neindorff,  in  the  Prussian  service,  intro- 
duced a  bullet  with  a  hollow  base,  which 
the  force  of  the  powder  drove  into  the 
grooves.  It  was  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  this  bullet,  when  transported 
any  distance,  was  liable  to  lose  its  shape, 
and  it  has  never  been  regularly  introduc- 
ed, though  it  has  been  the  basis  of  several 
experiments  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent.  In  1853,  Colonel  Tinimerhans, 
of  the  Belgian  army,  made  another  modi- 
fication in  the  Minie  bullet,  by  placing  in 
the  bell-shaped  cavity  a  leaden  plug,  cast 
with  the  bullet.  This,  however,  proved  a 
failure  for  various  technical  reasons  wc 
need  not  enter  into,  and  was  abolished 
finally  from  the  Belgian  army  in  1854. 

In  England  the  unfavorable  result  of 
the  first  Minie  rifles  led  eventually  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Enfield-Pritchett,  the 
regulation  arm  of  the  service.  In  ibis 
the  expansion  of  the  bullet  waa  prodtK^d 
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Hkill  of  tho  engraver.  The  agate  of  King 
Pyrrhus  was  said  to  have  been  marked 
naturally  so  as  to  represent  Apollo  hold- 
ing tlie  lyre,  and  surrounded  by  the  nine 
Muses,  each  with  her  appropriate  attri- 
bute. Agates  occur  at  the  present  day 
marked  with  figures  which  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  ascribe  to  a  mere  freak  of 
nature.  Amongst  those  in  the  British 
Museum  is  one  representing  the  head  of 
Chaucer  covered  with  the  hood,  as  in  his 
well-known  portrait,  the  resemblance  of 
which  is  most  extraordinary;  and  yet  the 
p.'bble  is  evidently  in  its  original  state, 
not  even  polished,  but  merely  broken  in 
two.  But  in  most  of  tiiese  "  nature- 
paintings,"  the  natural  veins  and  shad- 
int'^s  of  the  stone  have  been  probably 
mach  assisted  by  the  imagination  of  the 
beholder. 

If  nature,  however,  imitates  art,  art  has 
not  been  slow  in  repaying  the  polite  at- 
tention. It  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  not  '^  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,"  as 
well  as  a  lapidary  and  a  man  of  taste,  to 
tell  whether  the  thing  offered  to  him  as 
an  antique  gem  is  genuine  or  not.  The  de- 
vices used  to  entrap,  not  the  unwary,  but 
the  most  sagacious,  are  well-nigh  number- 
Jess.  Besides  the  execution  of  the  gems, 
which  is  at  least  as  difficult  a  thing  to  es- 
timate as  that  of  a  painting,  the  precious 
stones  themselves  have  from  very  early 
times  been  imitated.  Crystal,  heated  and 
plunged  into  a  tincture  of  cochineal,  be- 
comes a  ruby,  and  into  a  mixture  of  tur- 
nesole  and  saffron,  a  sapphire ;  while  the 
carbuncle  of  ancient  times,  as  of  to-day, 
was  made  out  of  the  same  comparatively 
cheap  substance.  The  crystal  being  cut 
to  the  proper  form,  its  back  is  painted 
the  required  color,  and  then  it  is  set  in  a 
piece  of  jewelry.  To  baffle  this,  in  the 
case  of  the  chrysolithus,  Pliny  expressly 
mentions  that  the  stone  was  set  apen, 
*^  Although  the  Roman  je weld's  made 
&l8e  jaspers  of  three  colora  by  cementing 
as  many  slices  of  different  stones  together, 
and  hence  its  name  TerebirUhizusa,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
doublets,  the  fevorite  device  of  the  mod- 
ern trade,  by  which  a  thin  slice  of  real 
atone  is  backed  by  a  faceted  crystal,  and 
then  so  set  as  to  conceal  the  junction. 
The  ancient  frauds  in  colored  stones  were 
entirely  confined  to  the  substitution  of 
pastes  for  the  true,  to  detect  which  Pliny 
fays  down  many  rules  —  some  fanciful 
enough,  but  conuiiiiing  one  that  is  infalli- 


ble, that  by  means  of  a  splinter  of  obsi- 
dian, a  paste  may  be  scratched,  but  not  a 
real  stone."  After  such  ingenious  frauds 
as  these,  the  Cingalese,  who  cut  such  very 
fine  emeralds  out  of  the  thick  bottoms  of 
our  wine-bottles,  to  sell  to  the  "  steam- 
boat gentlemans,"  may  be  considered  to 
be  quite  unsophisticated ;  as  also  tho 
Brighton  lapidaries,  who  cast  old  glat^s 
fragments  into  the  sea,  which  the  attri- 
tion of  the  shingle  soon  converts  into  the 
form  of  real  pebbles.  "  These  tradesmen," 
as  Mr.  King  wittily  observes,  "  do  literal- 
ly cast  their  bread  into  the  water,  and  find 
it  again  alter  m;uiy  days."  We  rather 
suspect  that  the  eye  is  not  greatly  re- 
freshed by  the  contemplation  of  the 
Brighton  emeralds,  and  that  even  "  if  en- 
graved with  the  figure  of  a  beetle,"  thoy 
would  not  be  very  advantageous  to  ])er- 
sons  having  suits  to  monarchs,"  as  Pliny 
says  the  magicians  of  his  time  declared 
emeralds  to  be.  The  amethyst,  as  its 
name  implies,  was  supposed  to  prevent  in- 
toxication, and  was  therefore  invaluable 
set  in  a  ring,  and  worn  at  supper-parties. 
The  ruby,  being  powdered,  and  taken  in 
water,  was  a  certain  though  expensive 
cure  for  liver-complaints,  as  well  as  a  most 
trustworthy  lightning  -  conductor.  The 
chrysolite,  bored  through,  and  strung  on  an 
ass^s  hair,  was  capital  for  expelling  devils. 
But  the  amber  had  the  most  excellent 
though  dangerous  qualities,  for  if  laid 
upon  your  wife  when  she  was  asleep,  she 
would  confess  to  certain  peccadillos, 
which  it  was  not  likely  you  would  have 
otherwise  got  out  of  her. 

Mr.  King  tells  us  that  the  Egyptian 
scarabei,  or  "  beetle-stones,"  are  the  ear- 
liest monuments  of  the  glyptic  art  in  ex- 
istence. The  beetles  are  cut  out  of 
basalt,  carnelian,  agate,  lapis-lazuli,  and 
other  hard  stones,  bat  are  as  frequently 
made  of  a  soil  limestone,  or  of  a  vitrified 
ckiy,  the  harder  stones  appearing  to  have 
been  filed  into  shape  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  emeiy.  The  softer  substances  were 
probably  fashioned  into  the  beetles,  and 
then  engraved  with  a  splinter  of  flint ;  for 
Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Ethiopian  arrows 
being  headed  with  Uie  stone  by  means  of 
which  they  engrave  their  signets.  The 
earliest  method  of  wearing  them  was  that 
of  simply  stringing  them,  mter mixed  with 
other  beads,  as  a  necklace,  the  engraved 
base  of  the  scarab  serving  at  the  same 
time  the  purpose  of  a  signet.  The  Assy- 
rian and  Persian  cylinders  were  similarly 
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hold  his  rifle  perpeodicuLarly  lest  the 
powder  should  cling  to  the  sides  of  the 
barrel.  With  the  breech-loader,  on  the 
oiher  hand  the  soldier  need  not  stir, 
but  can  keep  his  eye  on  the  enemy 
during  the  whole  period  of  loading. 
Other  advantages  are,  that  infantry  can 
Are  a  volley,  and  load  again  as  they 
advance  on  the  enemy,  while  cleaning  the 
piece  is  so  facilitated  that  it  may  be  effect- 
ed even  daring  the  action.  The  groat 
defect  of  breech-load  era  is  their  want  of 
durability  :  they  naturally  wear  out  much 
sooner  at  the  orifice,  and  an  eye-witness 
has  informed  us  that  during  tlio  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  campaign  the  Prussian  troops 
were  compelled  to  fire  under  the  arm,  as 
the  flame  flashed  forth  from  the  opening 
aflcr  some  rounds  had  been  flred,  and  the 
fouling  rendered  it  impossible  to  close  the 
breech  hermetically. 

Of  breech  -  loaders  proper,  the  only 
weapons  employed  in  Europe  are  the 
chamber-loading  guns  for  infsmtry  and 
marines  in  Sweden  and  Norway ;  the  va- 
rieties of  revolvers  and  the  neodle-gnn. 
Breech-loading  carbines  have  also  been 
partially  introduced  among  the  English 
cavalry.  Of  the  firat  weapon  wo  need 
only  say  that  there  is  a  chamber  separate 
from  the  gun,  and  is  fired  on  the  percus- 
sion system,  while  in  the  needle-guns  the 
opening  is  at  the  back  of  the  chamber, 
which  forms  a  portion  of  the  barrel. 

The  idea  of  the  revolver  is  very  old,  as 
many  specimens  of  which  pistols  on  that 
system  may  be  seen  in  collections  of  old 
arras.  Colonel  Colt  was  the  firat  to  bring 
it  back  into  general  use,  and  successive 
improvements  have  been  made,  the  last  by 
Mr.  Harding,  in  what  is  called  the  Hard- 
ing-Dcane  revolver,  which  is  exquisitely 
simple  in  its  mechanism,  and  not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  apply  the  principle  to  guns, 
but  they  have  generally  failed,  and  the 
revolver-pistol  is  now  generally  used  in 
the  European  navies.  In  the  Indian  mu- 
tiny, however,  the  English  troops  employ- 
ed it  with  very  deadly  eflect.  The  breech- 
loading  carbine — also  an  American  inven- 
tion— makes  very  excellent  practice,  but 
it  has  hitherto  been  found  advisable  to 
adhere  to  the  old  pattern,  because  the 
great  object  is  to  keep  complicated  wea- 
pons as  far  as  possible  out  of  soldiers' 
hands.  We  may  mention  another  peculi- 
arity of  Sharp's  breech-loader,  that  it  is 
seli^capping,  there  being  a  provision  of 


caps,  one  of  which  slips  on  to  the  nipple 
by  the  act  of  setting  the  hammer. 

The  Prussian  noedle-gun  was  invented 
by  Professor  Dreyse,  at  Sommerdai  so  far 
back  as  1835,  and  he  applied  the  new  sys- 
tem to  breech-loaders  soon  afler.  The 
Prussians  are  excessively  sanguine  about 
this  weapon,  and  say  that,  ere  long,  it 
will  become  the  universal  arm.  Our  read- 
ers will  form  the  most  perfect  idea  of  this 
gun  from  children's  toy-muskets,  front 
which  a  wooden  ramrod  is  fired  by  means 
of  a  powerfiil  spring,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  looking-glasses.  The  act  of  pull- 
ing the  trigger  sets  a  steel  spring  in  mo- 
tion, which  drives  the  needle  through  the 
powder  into  the  explosive  matter,  which 
sits  just  behind  the  conical  bullet.  The 
action  of  the  powder  is  said  to  be  greatly 
increased  by  being  fired  from  the  point, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  good  prac* 
tice  made  by  the  needle-gun,  for,  in  the 
revolution  of  1849,  we  saw  men  shot  at 
Mannheim  the  whole  width  of  the  Neck- 
ar,  which  is  a  little  over  nine  hundred 
yards.  One  great  advantage  of  the  nee- 
dle-gun is  the  abolition  of  caps,  which  are 
most  troublesome  things  to  put  on,  es 
pecially  in  winter,  and  the  lock  is  naturally 
far  less  complicated  than  in  ordinary  mus- 
kets. The  only  fragile  part  is  the  needle, 
but  it  is  very  easy  to  put  in  a  fresh  one, 
even  in  action.  The  Prussian  government 
are  so  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
guns,  that  they  have  introduced  them 
throughout  the  army — line  and  landwehr, 
chasseurs  and  light  cavalry,  being  armed 
with  them,  which  produces  an  admii'able 
uniformity  of  ammunition,  a  matter  of 
vital  consequence  in  action.  It  has  been 
objected,  that  the  Prussians  hare  as  yet 
been  unable  to  try  the  merits  of  the 
needle-gun  in  a  campaign  ;  but  its  nse  in 
Baden  and  Schleswig-Holstein  fully  proved 
its  value.  When  we  take  into  con^denip 
tion  that  the  soldier  can  fire  five  times  in 
a  minute,  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  the 
needle-gun  is  a  very  valuable  invention. 
Hitherto  Prussia  has  alone  introdaced 
this  arm,  but  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
been  making  numerous  experiments  ro* 
cently  with  breech-loadera,  and,  with  his 
practical  good  sense,  it  is  very  possible 
that  he  may  make  such  improvements  as 
to  render  their  general  introduction  highly 
advisable. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  any  but  regular 
tion  weapons  in  this  sketch,  else  we  might 
have  said  a  word  in  &vor  of  the  Lancss* 
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ter  gun  with  which  the  engineers  are  arm- 
ed.   From  all  we  hear  it  is  an  admirable 
weapon,  but  we  havs  no  doubt  that  the 
Enfield  will  remain  the  standard  arm  of 
the  service.    Take  it  altogether,  we  prefer 
it  to  every  rifle  now  in  use,  for  it  is  sim- 
ple, easy    of  repair,  light    and    handy. 
Whitworth*s  rifle,  we  are  prepared  to  al- 
low, makes  better  practice ;  but  the  reason 
is  very  simple :  the  caliber  is  partly  redu- 
ced, and  we  need  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that 
the  smaller  that  is,  the  more  accurate  the 
fire  will  be.    But  this  accuracy  is  paid 
for;  in  the  first  place,   the  Whitworth 
fouls  far  more  rapidly  than  the  Enfield, 
and  that  is  a  serious  consideration  in  the 
field,  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
in  action  that  gun  is  the  best  which  coBte- 
ris  paribus  ^ve%  the  greatest  number  of 
rounds  before  it  wants  cleaning.     More- 
over, the  range  of  th^  Enfield  is  quite 
sufficient  for  an  action ;  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  long-range  weapons  may 
be  effectively  used  by  sharpshooters,  but, 
so  soon  as  the  powder-smoke  begins  to 
hang  on  the  ground,  the  range  becomes 
of  very  slight  consequence.     We  believe 
that  the  Enfield  is  the  queen  of  muskets 
ourselves,  and  only  inferior  to  the  breech- 
loader.    Of  course,  if  all  the  Prussians 
say  about  the  needle-gun  be  true,  they 
have  the  best  rifle  in  the  world ;  but  we 
think  that,  had  its  merits  not  been  coun- 
terbalanced by  grave  disadvantages,  we 
should  have  heard  more  about  it  in  this 
country. 

Very  great  changes  have  necessarily 
been  eflfected  by  the  new  flre-arms  in  the 
mode  of  fighting,  as  the  Italian  campaign 
proved.  In  the  first  place,  cavalry  seem 
to  have  fallen  entirely  into  the  background, 
and  artillery  and  light  infistntry  do  all  the 
work :  the  former  throwing  the  foe  into 
confusion,  the  latter  breaking  through 
their  ranks  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
charge.    But  the  race  has  been  far  from 


equal  between  the  ordnance  and  the  rifle  ; 
we  know  to  a  nicety  what  the  latter  is 
capable  of  effecting,  but  there  appear  no 
limits  to  the  range  and  accuracy  of  the 
former.  At  a  distance  from  which  a  field- 
battery  opens  fire,  and  the  speed  and  pre- 
cision of  the  firing,  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  destroy  an  entire  cavalry  regiment  ere 
it  reached  the  guns  in  its  charge.  This  is 
a  subject  which  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  we  expect 
to  hear  ere  long  of  his  resolve  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  employment  of  cavalry. 
Altogether,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
England  is  in  no  way  behind  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  regards  her  ordnance  and  fire- 
arms ;  and  that  we  may  remain  perfectly 
satisfied  with  Enfield  rifles  until  a  decisive 
campaign  has  tested  the  merits  and  de- 
ments of  the  Prussian  breech-loading  gun. 
Should  it  prove  2M  its  paitisans  say  of  it, 
then  no  hesitation  would  be  possible,  and 
the  whole  of  our  infantry  would  have  to 
be  re-armed.  But,  until  that  takes  place, 
we  think  the  war  department  act  wisely 
in  adhering  to  the  Enfield,  which  is  a  gen- 
eral favorite  with  the  soldier.  Mr.  Whit- 
worth's  friends  are  naturally  very  irate 
that  his  gun  has  been  neglected ;  but  there 
are  insuperable  objections  to  its  introduc- 
tion as  the  regulation  arm.  The  great 
merits  of  his  rifle  are  acknowledged  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  selected  for  the  Wim- 
bledon contest ;  but  this  is  one  of  those 
few  cases  in  which  a  thing  may  be  too 
good.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  never 
be  left  out  of  sight  that,  under  Providence, 
the  Enfield  rifle  regained  us  our  Indian 
possessions.  It  would  be  the  hight  of 
ingratitude  to  discard  so  valuable  a  weap- 
on save  for  the  most  urgent  reasons ;  and 
those  reasons,  we  humbly  repeat,  can  only 
be  the  perfecting  of  the  breech-loader. 
When  that  takes  place,  we  are  prepared 
to  surrender  our  old  ^iend  the  Enfield, 
but  not  before. 
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Few  English  statesmen  of  modem  times 
have  filled  so  high  a  position  in  the  impe- 
nal  government  of  England  for  so  long  a 
period,  or  exeited  so  wide  and  command- 
ing influence  in  the  affietirs  of  Europe,  as 
Lord  Palmcrston.  The  very  fine  portrait 
of  this  eminent  statesman  which  adorns 
the  present  number  of  The  Eclectic,  was 
photographed  but  a  short  time  since,  and 
represents  him  very  life-like  seated  in  his 
private  cabinet.  Mr.  Sartain  has  had  em- 
inent success  in  depicting  his  lordship  as 
he  really  appears,  as  a  glance  at  the  soft 
rich  shading  in  the  engraving  will  show. 
It  seems  needful  to  give  out  a  biief 
outline  biographical  sketch  of  one  whose 
name,  character,  and  position  are  so  well 
known  over  the  civilized  world. 

Hexby  Temple  Viscount  Palmebston 
was  born  on  the  twentieth  of  October, 
1784.  He  was  eighteen  yeare  of  age 
when  he  succeeded  to  this  title.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and,  in  1806, 
about  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Horsham.  He  ranged  himself  on 
the  ministerial  side  of  the  house,  and  sup- 
ported the  government  by  his  vote  and 
influence.  In  the  next  Parliament  he  was 
returned  for  Newport,  in  the  isle  of 
Wight.  Having  joined  the  Portland  ad- 
ministration in  1807,  he  was  made  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  In  1809, 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
he  obtained  the  office  of  Secretary-at-War, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  James  Murray  Pulte- 
ney ;  and  next  year,  vacating  his  seat  for 
Newport,  was  elected  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  He  continued  to  fill  the 
office  of  Secretary-at-War  for  nineteen 
years  successively,  namely,  from  October, 
1809,  to  May,  1828,  when  he  gave  place 
to  Sir  Henry  Hardlnge,  in  consequence 
of  the  breaking  up  of  Lord  Goderich's 
cabinet.  Some  time  prior  to  1825  he  was 
fired  at  and  slightly  wounded  by  a  man, 
without  his  having  given  the  least  provo- 
cation ;  but  on  inquiry  the  man  was 
proved  to  be  clearly  insane.  The  office 
which  Lord  Palmerston  filled  for  so  long 
a  period,  extending  through  the  successive 
administrations  of  Perceval,  Castlereagh, 
Liverpool,  Canning,  and  Goderich,  is  one 


of  acknowledged  importance,  and  of  no 
inconsiderable  difficiuty;  and  the  best 
proof  of  his  lordship's  competency  for 
discharging  its  functions  is  to  be  fi>und  in 
his  continuing  to  retain  it  undisturbed 
amid  the  conflict  of  parties,  and  the  per- 
petual changes  which,  in  other  offices, 
were  continually  taking  place.  It  is  pret- 
ty evident  that  Lord  Palmerston,  for  much 
of  this  time,  must  have  avowed  tory  poli- 
tics, and  given  his  support  to  them.  But 
it  is  equally  plain  that  he  latterly  imbibed 
the  more  liberal  principles  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning ;  and  ader  that  lamented  statesman's 
death  he  discovered  an  evident  leaning 
toward  the  enlightened  policy  of  Lord 
Goderich  and  Mr.  Huskisson.  Though, 
like  the  latter,  he  accepted  the  office  of 
Secretary-at-War  in  the  Wellington  minis* 
try,  he  took  Mr.  Huskisson's  part  in  the 
fracas  occasioned  by  that  gentleman's 
vote  on  the  East-Retford  question,  and 
resigned  his  place  on  account  of  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
^^  The  Duke"  on  that  occasion.  He  aided 
the  Peel  and  Wellington  cabinet  in  the 
removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  a 
measure  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  advocates.  When  the  first  Re- 
form bill  was  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1831,  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
Lord  Palmerston  appeared  among  his 
supporters,  and  he  continued  to  give  that 
measure  his  powerful  support  nntil  the 
efforts  of  its  promoters  were  finally 
crowned  with  success.  This  line  of  ac- 
tion cost  him  his  seat  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  which  he  had  held  since 
1809.  He  was,  however,  retnrned  in 
1831,  for  Bletohuigley.  In  1832  he  sat 
for  South-Hants,  but  was  defeated  at  the 
general  election  in  1834.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  for  Tiverton,  which  he  still  repre- 
sents. He  held  the  seals  of  the  foreign 
secretaryship  from  1830  until  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Whig  cabinet  in  1834.  In  the 
April  following  he  resumed  that  office, 
and  resigned  it  again  in  1841.  With  the 
return  of  the  Whigs  to  office,  in  1846,  he 
again  took  the  same  office,  which  he  re- 
signed December  twenty-second,  1851. 
His  lordship  is  one  of  the  best  practiced 
statesmen  of  whom  England  can  boast. 
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Thb  unremitting  labors  of  the  Royal 
Conunissionera  are  fast  reducing  the  huge 
mass  of  details  connected  with  next  year's 
Exhibition  to  order  and  system.  The  ar- 
rangements connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  Trade  Committees  for  English 
exhibitors  are  fast  progressing  towards 
completion,  and  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  French  Emperor  is  equally  diligent 
and  forward  in  its  results.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, however,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  apathy  as  to  the  intended  display. 
That  this  is  due  to  political  causes  alone 
is  known  from  the  fact  that  only  in  those 
parts  of  Europe  which  either  have  been 
m  a  state  of  disturbance,  or  apprehend  it 
for  next  year,  is  this  feeling,  or  rather  ab- 
sence of  feeling,  for  the  Exhibition  disco- 
verable. To  make  up  for  it,  however, 
English  manufacturers  are  throwing  them- 
selves into  it  with  redoubled  ardor.  As 
in  the  last  Exhibition,  one  half  the  entire 
space  of  the  building  will  be  allotted  to 
England  and  the  colonies,  and  the  rcmain- 
•  der  among  the  various  foreign  countries. 
All  the  applications  for  space  from  Eng- 
land have  been  sent  in,  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  their  extent  when  we 
state  that,  if  all  were  granted  that  is  ask- 
ed, England  alone  would  require  a  build- 
ing nearly  three  times  larger  than  the  en- 
tire structure  for  next  year.  It  follows, 
therefore,  as  only  half  this  is  allotted  to 
Great  Britain,  that  the  demands  for  space 
will  all  have  to  be  reduced  one  sixth  of 
what  is  now  asked.  Some  exhibitors' 
demands  are  most  preposterously  exor- 
bitant. 

A  visit  to  the  site  of  the  proposed 
building  is  the  best  way  to  get  a  fair  idea 
of  the  immense  extent  of  the  intended 
structure,  and  also  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  being  raised.  A  fortnight  ago 
and  the  surveyors  were  only  markmg  out 
the  ground,  and  a  line  of  little  sticks  of 
different  colors  was  the  sole  aid  to  tracing 
the  plan  of  the  building.  Now  all  the 
concrete  foundations  have  been  laid  and 
hardened,  and  the  walls  of  the  picture- 


gallery  are  already  some  fifteen  feet  high. 
The  first  impression  on  entering  the  works 
is,  that  you  are  in  a  hopground  of  colossal 
proportions,  so  bare  looks  the  flat  inclo- 
sure,  with  its  hundreds  of  scaffold- poles, 
set  in  lines  of  such  length  that  the  furthest 
off  seems  a  mere  twig.  Stray  men  are  at 
work  here  and  there  removing  gravel,  or 
setting  broad  slabs  of  stone  on  little 
cubes  of  brickwork.  There  arc  really 
some  800  employed  in  all,  but  they  are 
lost,  and  look  as  nothine  in  the  wide  in- 
closure.  When  all  is  m  full  operation, 
from  3000  to  3500  laborers  will  be  requir- 
ed. The  site  of  the  domes  is  as  yet  only- 
marked  by  sticks,  witli  here  and  there 
solid  square  columns  of  brickwork  and 
masonry  let  into  the  ground  to  carry  the 
cast-iron  columns.  The  brickwork  and 
masonry,  also,  on  which  the  columns  for 
the  nave  and  transepts  will  rest,  are  also 
complete,  and  the  great  picture-gallery, 
as  we  have  said,  is  most  rapidly  advancing. 
There  must  be  very  many  of  our  readers 
who  have  contemplated  building  improve- 
ments in  some  form  or  other,  if  only  in 
the  way  of  a  little  green-house,  or  an  ad- 
ditional stall  to  the  stable,  and  who  can, 
therefore,  understand  what  the  builder's 
"  bill  of  quantities"  means,  and  recollect 
how  they  have  shrunk  in  alarm  from  the 
estimate  of  so  many  thousand  bricks,  two 
tons  of  mortar,  five  hundred  cwt.  of  tim- 
ber, so  many  hundred  Queen  slates,  and 
so  on. 

All  bills  of  quantities,  however,  fall  into 
utter  insignificance  when  we  come  to  look 
at  the  amount  of  materials  required  to 
complete  the  building  for  1862.  The 
foundations  have  already  consumed  6000 
tons  of  concrete,  which,  as  the  first  item, 
is  pretty  fair.  On  these  foundations  will 
be  laid  nearly  60,000  tons,  or  1,400,000 
cubic  feet,  of  brickwork,  requiring  up- 
wards of  18,000,000  bricks  to  build  it. 
To  18,000,000  bricks  no  less  than  22,000 
tons  of  mortar  will  be  requisite.  10,000 
tons  of  iron-work — namely,  aJbont  7000 
I  tons  of  cast,  and  3000  tons  of  wrought- 
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iron — will  be  used  in  the  entire  structure. 
As  there  are  nearly  1,200,000  superficial 
feet  of  flooring,  the  same  amount  of  tim- 
ber as  of  iron  is  required — namely,  10,000 
tons.  The  flooring  alone  consumes  360 
miles  of  planking,  seven  inches  wide,  and 
270  miles'  length,  nine  inches  wide,  or  up- 
ward of  600  miles'  length  of  planking  in 
all.  The  actual  quantities  are  1,200,000 
and  2,000,000  lineal  feet  of  each  kind. 
For  the  windows  no  less  than  108  miles' 
length,  or  600,000  feet,  of  sashing  will  be 
required,  to  fill  in  which  are  required  600 
tons  of  sheet-glass  and  upward  of  50  tons 
of  putty.  The  roofs  will  need  600,000 
square  feet  of  felt ;  and  among  the  minor 
items  are  between  200  and  300  tons  of 
nails,  600  tons  of  paint,  300  tons  of  piping, 
and  so  on.  The  cubical  contents  of  the 
whole  structure  will  be  no  less  than 
73,000,000  cubic  feet. 

The  public  have  recently  been  rather 
astounded  to  see  that  the  district  survey- 
or summoned  Messrs.  Kelk  and  Lucas, 
the  contractors,  for  commencing  a  build- 
ing not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Building  Act.  Now,  when  this 
Act  was  passed  such  a  gigantic  structure 
as  that  intended  for  next  year's  Exhibition 
was  never  contemplated.    The  Act  pro- 


vides that  no  building  for  trade  purposes 
shall  exceed  in  contents  216,000  cubic 
feet ;  but  from  this  are  exempted  all  rail- 
way stations  and  buildings,  al^o  all  build- 
ings for  the  service  of  the  Crown.  As  all 
the  articles  to  be  exhibited  next  year  will 
have  their  prices  afiixed,  and  as  all,  or 
nearly  all,  will  be  sold  belbre  the  Exhibi- 
tion is  over,  the  building  necessarily 
comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as 
one  for  trade  purposes,  and,  though  built 
under  Royal  charter,  is  neither  a  Crown 
nor  a  railway  building.  Consequently, 
under  the  Act  its  contents  would  be  lim- 
ited to  216,000  cubic  feet,  instead  of 
78,000,000,  as  intended.  Fortunately, 
the  Board  of  Works  overruled  the  legal 
interference  of  the  district  surveyor,  and 
sanctioned  the  erection  of  the  building. 
But  for  this  sensible  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Lord  Granville  would  have  had  to 
pass  a  short  Bill  exempting  the  proposed 
building  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
and  not  a  nail  could  have  been  driven  or 
a  brick  laid  until  such  bill  had  passed 
both  Houses.  The  magistrate  was  obliged 
to  inflict  a  nominal  fine  of  one  shilling  on 
Mr.  Kelk  for  his  contemplated  infraction 
of  the  law,  and  with  this  the  affair  has 
dropped. 
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A  PESTiLKNTiAL  discasc  which  is  new, 
or  which  is  believed  to  be  so,  always  ex- 
cites great  alarm,  because  the  imagina- 
tion is  apt  to  exaggerate  evils  of  which 
experience  has  not  yet  measured  the  ex- 
tent, and  for  which  skill  has  not  yet  pro- 
vided a  remedy.  Since  the  disappearance 
of  cholera,  diphtheria  has,  for  several  years 
been  the  principal  source  of  apprehension. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  mistaken 
notion  generally  prevalent  as  to  the  nov- 
elty of  this  disease,  and  as  to  the  opinions 
of  the  medical  profession  on  the  subject. 
It  is  true  that  diphtheria,  as  an  epidemic^ 
is  new  to  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  M. 


Bretonneau,  the  first  medical  writer  of  the 
present  day  who  drew  attention  to  it, 
never  considered  it  as  a  new  disease,  but 
at  once  identified  it  with  a  malady  des- 
cribed by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  physi- 
cians of  the  sixteenth  century,  which, 
again,  is  well  known  to  have  been  no 
other  than  the  "  putrid  sore  throat  '*  of 
our  older  English  writers.  Neither  Las 
there  been  much  difiVircnce  of  opinion  on 
this  point  among  physicians  in  generaL 
The  chief  diflcrence  h.as  been  as  to 
whether  diphtheria  be  an  independent 
disease,  or  merely  a  modification  of  scar- 
let fever.    It  may  not  be  altogether  on- 
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profitable  to  present  onr  i*caders  with  a 
brief  statement  of  the  £icts  of  the  case,  as 
established  by  a  comparison  of  recent  in- 
vestigations with  the  recorded  observa- 
tions of  past  times : 

1.  There  is  little  reason  to  doabt  that  a 
description  given  by  the  ancient  Greek 
physician  Aretffias  refers  to  the  disease  in 
question. 

2.  In  modern  times,  the  disease  pre- 
vailed in  an  epidemic  form  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  other  European  countries,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
It  visited  England,  France,  Italy,  Swe 
den,  Holland,  Germany,  and  North-Amer- 
ica about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  then,  in  a  great  measure, 
disappeared  till  about  the  year  1818, 
when  it  broke  out  in  France,  and  con- 
tinued to  prevail,  more  or  less,  for  some 
years.  Within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  it  has  been  prevalent  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  in  Great  Britain,  in  North- 
America,  and  in  Australia. 

3.  It  has  been  known  by  many  names. 
Besides  the  technical  applications  given 
to  it  by  various  medical  writers,  it  has  re- 
ceived, in  England,  the  popular  names  of 
^^ putrid  sore  throat,"  ^'malignant  sore 
throat,"  and  "epidemic  croup,"  and  in 
Spain  that  of  garotiUo,  Lastly,  in  the 
year  1821,  it  was  described  by  M.  Bre- 
tonneau,  of  Tours,  under  the  name  of 
"  diphtherite,"  or  dipluheritis^  which  term 
having  been  found  etymologically  objec- 
tionable, has  lately  been  exchanged  for 
diphtJieria, 

4.  Though  it  has  prevailed  epidemical- 
ly only  at  particular  times  and  at  uncer- 
tain intervals,  it  has  never  ceased  to  show 
itself  in  a  sporadic  form  —  that  is  to  say, 
scattered  here  and  there  among  the  popu- 
lation, like  any  other  disease,  and  apart 
from  any  epidemic  influence. 

5.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
disease,  and  that  from  which  it  derives  its 
name  of  "  diphtheria,"  {diphtkera^  a  skin,) 
is  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  false 
membrane,  consisting  of  a  peculiar  exuda- 
tion from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  throat, 


air-passages,  and  occasionally  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  false  membrane  varies 
much  in  consistence,  situation,  and  extent. 
It  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  pharynx 
and  tonsils,  and  at  others  extends  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  or  down- 
ward into  the  gullet.  Sometimes  it  af- 
fects the  larynx,  and  even  extends  into 
the  windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes.  Oc- 
casionally the  diphtheric  exudation  is  pre- 
sent in  the  form  of  a  few  limited  patch- 
es in  the  throat,  or  absent  altogether  in 
cases  which,  nevertheless,  are  clearly  at- 
tributable to  the  same  epidemic  influence. 
Lastly,  the  exudation  may  appear  on  any 
part  of  the  body  which  has  been  denuded 
of  its  cuticle. 

6.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  putrid 
or  malignant  sore  throat,  in  connection 
with  scarlet  fever,  led  to  a  long  oontro* 
versy  as  to  whether  these  diseases  were 
or  were  not  essentially  the  same;  and, 
till  lately,  the  balance  of  opinion  had  in- 
clined greatly  in  fiivor  of  their  identity. 
Renewed  observation  of  malignant  sore 
throat,  under  its  present  name  of  diphthe- 
ria, has  turned  the  scale  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. We  have  now  the  advantage  of 
knowing — what  was  not  formerly  well 
understood  —  that  specific  febrile  poisons 
may  be,  and  not  very  unfrequently  are, 
coexistent,  and  productive  of  their  pecu- 
liar effects,  in  the  same  living  system. 
This  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  instances 
in  which  the  symptoms  of  diphthena  are 
combined  with  those  of  scarlet  fever, 
while  a  careful  observation  of  the  separate 
diseases  has  convinced  a  majonty  of  in- 
quirers that  they  arc  essentially  distinct. 
This  conclusion  is  much  fortified  by  the 
consideration  that  diphtheria  is  found  to  be 
frequently  associated  with  measles  as  well 
as  with  scarlet  fever,  yet  no  one  ever  sup- 
posed that  it  was  identical  with  the  for- 
mer. In  truth,  diphthena,  like  cholera  and 
other  epidemics,  has  a  great  tendency  to 
impress  some  of  its  own  peculiar  charac- 
ters on  other  diseases  which  are  preva- 
lent at  the  same  time. 
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Ak  Imperial  Plaything. — The  following  appears 
in  the  MoniUur :  The  Emperor  and  Empress  on 
Saturday  visited  the  trireme,  that  beautiful  specimen 
of  an  andent  Tessel  which  was  built  according  to 
the  orders  and  indications  of  his  Majesty,  and  which, 
on  her  being  launched,  excited  so  much  attention 
and  interest  among  persons  who  occupy  themselves 
with  naval  archieology.  The  Emperor,  in  ordering 
the  execution  of  this  vessel,  had  for  object  to  throw 
light  on  the  disputed  question  of  the  old  row-galleys, 
known  by  the  name  of  triremes.  No  precise  des- 
cription of  these  vessels  has  come  down  to  our 
times,  and  we  can  only  form  an  opinion  of  them 
from  some  bassi  relievi  and  scattered  passages  in  an- 
cient authors.  In  spite  of  the  researches  of  Mmant^ 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  those  of  H.  Gal, 
historiographer  of  the  marine,  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  word  trirdme  could  not  be  decided  on.  Now 
the  problem  of  three  rows  of  oars  placed  one  over 
the  other  appears  to  be  practically  solved  by  the 
experiment  which  the  Emperor  has  had  made.  The 
trireme  now  at  St.  Cloud  is  40  metres  (1. HI  ft.  3  in.) 
long  at  the  water-marii:,  5^  metres  (18  ft.  8  in.)  wide, 
and  drawing  Im.  10c.  (8  ft.  7  in.)  of  water.  She  is 
propelled  by  130  oars,  65  on  either  side,  each  moved 
by  one  man.  They  are  arranged  in  three  rows  ;  the 
lower  one  is  under  a  covered  deck,  which  explains 
the  name  of  ialamitesj  {talamos,  room  under  the 
deck,)  by  which  the  ancient  authors  distinguished 
these  rowers ;  the  other  two  rows  are  open,  and  the 
oars  of  the  upper  row  pass  behind  the  heads  of  those 
of  the  row  under  them.  This  arrangement  also  ex> 
plains  the  name  of  zygiieSy  (*u^08^  yoke,)  given  to 
the  latter,  as  well  as  that  of  tranUes^  (tranoSy  throne,) 
applied  to  the  men  on  the  upper  benches.  Two 
rudders  are  placed,  according  to  the  indication  of 
the  ancient  bassi  relievL  The  bow  is  armed  at  the 
water^B  edge  with  the  rostrum^  a  spear  with  three 
points,  intended  to  pierce  and  lay  open  the  sides  of 
the  enemy^s  vessels.  When  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press arrived  on  board  the  trireme,  all  the  rowers 
were  at  their  posts,  and  immediately,  at  a  signal 
from  the  commanding  officer,  the  130  oars  were 
in  movement  with  perfect  regularity,  although  thei 
men  had  received  but  little  drilling.  The  galley,  on 
leaving  St.  Cloud,  went  down  the  river  toward 
Neuilly-bridge.  Her  speed,  making  allowance  for 
that  of  the  current,  was  6^  knots  an  hour.  Before 
reaching  the  bridge  at  Neuilly  the  trireme  was  turn- 
ed round  by  the  action  of  her  rudders  and  the  oars 
on  one  side  backing  water,  while  the  others  pulled 
as  before,  after  whicii  she  again  ascended  the  river 
to  St.  Cloud.  During  the  passage  back  the  Emperor 
liad  different  experiments  made  of  the  action  of  the 
different  rows  of  oars,  suppressing  in  succession  that 
of  the  talamitea,  the  sygites,  or  the  tranites.  On 
reaching  her  former  mooring  their  Hiyesties  landed, 
testifying  their  perfect  satisfaction,  both  at  the 
graceful  appearance  of  the  galley,  and  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  experiments  hsd  been  conducted. 
Although  the  visit  of  their  Mi^esties  was  unexpect- 
ed, the  banks  of  the  river  were  soon  lined  by  a  nu- 
merous assemblage  of  persons,  who  hailed  ihim  with 
the  wannest  acclamations. 


An  Evxnino  Walk  with  a  Lion. — Shortly  after 
my  arrival  in  Natal,  a  brother  officer  and  myself 
made  a  shooting  excursion  to  the  St.  John*s  river. 
One  day  we  pursued  a  herd  of  elands,  and  my  friend 
killed  one.  After  the  usual  precautions  to  secure 
the  meat  from  the  attacks  of  the  vultures,  we  re- 
turned to  our  camp,  and  K proceeded  with  a 

wagon  to  biing  in  Uie  slain.     I  had  early  in  the 
morning  passed  a  vlei  on  which  a  number  of  wild 
ducks  were  swimming,  and,  my  horse  being  tired 
with  the  moming^s  chase,  I  thought  a  walk  there  in 
the  afternoon  would  enable  me  to  have  a  little  sport 
and  also  make  a  savory  addition  to  our   commis- 
sariat supplies.     Thither  accordingly  I  proceeded 
alone.    I  found  the  duck  wild,  and  had  some  dlffi* 
culty  in  bagging  any — bo  much  so,  that  the  sun  was 
down  ere  I  turned  my  steps  homeward.    I  had  not 
gone  far  before  I  found  it  gradually  growing  dork : 
as  the  distance  was  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
this  troubled  me  little,  and  I  proceeded  cheerily, 
visioius  of  eland-steaks,  and  other  good  things  to  be 
enjoyed  on  my  arrival,  making  me  step  out  with  a 
view  of  placing  myself  before  them  with  as  little 
delay  as  a  hungry  man  could  wish.     Gradually  ob- 
jects became  more  indistinct  and  the  darkness  more 
decided.    I  hastened  on.     I  knew  I  was  in  a  totally 
uninhabited  spot,  and  I  began  to  feel  uncomfortable 
— though  I  scarcely  knew  wny,  or  at  what    I  glanced 
to  the  right  and  left  to  make  sure  I  did  not  lose  my 
way.     About  100  yards  on  my  right  I  saw  an  ani- 
mal moving  parallel  with  me:  it  appeared  saiaD, 
and  I  wondered  what  it  could  be.    I  kept  my  eye 
fixed  upon  it,  and  as  I  did  so,  the  conviction  forced 
itself  upon  me  that  it  was  gradually  edging  toward 
me.    Either  it  was  nearer,  or  the  increasing  shades 
of  darkness  caused  it  to  loom  larger ;  certamly  it 
looked  bulky  and  of  more  formidable  dimeoifioDS 
than  when  I  first  became  conscious  of  its  presenoe. 
Silently  and  stealthily  it  continued  its  course — a 
vague,  undefined  feeling  of  danger  and  insecurity 
arose  within  mc.    What  could  it  be  ?    I  had  been 
BO  short  a  time  in  the  country  that  I  scarcely  knew 
the  wild  animals  by  daylight;   much  less,  then, 
could  I  recognize  my  persevering  friend  bv  twilight. 

Uneasy  and  alarmed,  I  determined  to  lessen  the 
distance  between  us.  I  argued,  if  it  is  any  thing 
dangerous,  it  will  be  scared  at  my  boldness;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  an  antelope,  I  shall  be  satisfied, 
and  dismiss  my  i^prehenaions.  tills  plausible  view 
of  the  case  I  supported  by  inclining  to  the  right  to^ 
ward  my  silent  and  phantom-like  friend.  My  heart 
beat  quick  as  I  approached.  He  looked  bulky  and 
heavy  about  the  bead  and  shoulders;  he  stepped 
slower  and  slower;  presently  he  stopped.  I  looked 
hard :  was  it  possible  ?  Even  my  inexperienced  cje 
could  not  be  mistjUten.  There  was  no  room  for 
doubt:  at  about  fifty  yards  distance  stood,  in  his 
pride  of  strength  and  power,  a  lion.  Day  wot 
over,  night  had  begun:  it  was  his  hour,  bis  time 
when  he  asserted  his  supremacy  in  the  wilda,  when 
he  ranged  the  'plains  in  search  of  prey.  I  hemtated 
a  moment  what  to  do.  I  then,  without  tumiitg  isy 
back  on  him,  walked  steadily  away.  I  kept  my  rye 
on  bun :  as  soon  as  I  was  in  motion  he  rcnew^  his 
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silent  march,  parallel  to  mine.  With  difficulty  I 
prevented  myself  from  running,  but  I  stepped  forth 
at  my  best  pace ;  vain  effort — the  distance  rather 
diminished  than  increased  between  us.  I  slackened 
my  pace — my  friend  slackened  his :  there  was  some* 
thing  terrible  in  his  silent  and  menacing  movements. 
I  understood  his  intentions  well:  he  was  waiting 
until  it  was  dark,  that  I  could  not  discover  his  ap- 
proach. I  had  my  gun  loaded,  alas !  with  small 
shot — I  had  not  a  single  bullet  with  me.  I  held  my 
gun  cocked  and  pointed  toward  him.  I  thought  I 
would  fire ;  but  perhaps  that  would  only  hasten  the 
catastrophe — I  had  heard,  a  gim  fired  irritated  lions 
instead  of  intimidating  them.  I  decided  to  walk 
steadily  on.  I  could  now  see  the  camp-fires  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  As  I  drew  nearer,  it  grew 
darker ;  but  still  I  could  distiitguish  indistinctly  and 
at  intervals  the  same  dark  object  alongside.  With 
my  nerves  strung  to  a  painful  tension,  I  got  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  fire.  Human  nature  could 
fctand  it  no  longer:  I  uttered  a  loud  shout,  and 
rushed  in  frantic  baste  to  the  fire,  to  the  discomfi- 
ture of  my  astooished  servant.  I  have  hunted  often 
since,  and  slaia  many  lions — but  I  never  remained 
out  alone,  with  only  shot  in  my  gun,  after  nightfall 
— A.  B.— Carr<ap.  '' KuW 

Charles  II.  and  the  Bishop. — On  one  occasion 
Charles  II.  asked  Bishop  Stillingfleet :  ^^  How  it  was 
that  he  always  read  his  sermons  before  him,  when 
be  was  informed  that  he  always  preached  wi^out  a 
book  elsewhere  V^  Stillingfleet  answered  something 
about  the  awe  of  so  noble  a  congregation,  the  pres- 
ence of  so  great  and  wise  a  prince,  with  which  the 
King  himseU'  was  very  well  contented.  **  But  pray/' 
continued  Stillingfleet,  '*  will  your  Majesty  give  me 
leave  to  ask  you  a  question?  Why  do  you  read 
your  speeches,  when  you  can  have  none  of  the  same 
reasons  ?"  **  Why,  truly,  doctor,"  rephed  the  King, 
**  your  question  is  a  very  pertinent  one,  and  so  will 
be  my  answer.  I  have  asked  the  two  Houses  so 
often  and  for  so  much  money,  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
look  them  in  the  face." 

Laconic. — ^The  late  Professor  D was,  prior 

to  his  appointment  to  his  chair,  rector  of  an  acade- 
my in  Forfarshire.  He  was  particularly  reserved  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  fair  sex ;  but,  in  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  professorship,  he  ventured  to  make 
proposals  to  a  lady.  They  were  walking  together, 
and  the  important  question  was  put  without  prelimi- 
nary sentiment  or  note  of  warning.  Of  course,  the 
lady  replied  by  a  gentle  ^*  No."  The  subject  was 
immediately  dropped  ;  but  the  parties  soon  met 
again.  ^*Do  you  remember,"  at  length,  said  the 
lady,  *^a  question  which  you  put  to  me  when  we  last 
met  ?"    The   Professor  said  that  he  remembered. 

"  And  do  you  remember*  my  answer,  Mr.  D V 

"  Oh !  yes,»'  said  the  Professor.  "  WeU,  Mr.  D ," 

proceeded  the  lady,  **I  have  been  led,  on  considera- 
tion, to  change  my  mind."  **  And  so  have  I/'  dryly 
responded  the  Professor.  He  maintained  his  bache- 
lorhood to  the  dose.  —  lUuttrcUions  of  Seoitith 
Character, 

William  HI.  on  his  Death-Beo.  —  He  stnuned 
his  feeble  voice  to  thank  Auverquerque  for  his  affec- 
tionate and  loyal  *Bervicc8  for  thirty  years.  To  Albe- 
marle he  gare  the  keys  of  his  closet  and  of  his  pri- 
vate drawers.  *^  You  know,"  he  said,  **  what  to  do 
with  them.'^  By  this  time  he  could  scarcely  respire. 
^*  Can  this,"  he  said  to  the  physicians,  **  last  long  ?" 


He  was  told  that  the  end  was  approaching.  Ho 
swallowed  a  cordial,  and  asked  for  Bentinok.  Those 
were  his  last  articulate  wordsw  Bentinck  instantly 
came  to  the  bed-side,  bent  down,  and  placed  his  ear 
close  to  the  Eling^s  mouth.  The  lips  of  tiie  dying 
man  moved,  but  nothing  could  be  heard.  The  King 
took  the  hand  of  his  earliest  friend,  and  pressed  it 
tenderly  to  his  heart.  In  that  moment,  no  doubt, 
all  that  had  cast  a  slight  passing  cloud  over  their 
long  and  pure  friendship  was  foi^otten.  It  was  now 
between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning.  He  clos- 
ed his  eyes  and  gasped  for  breath.  The  bishops 
knelt  down  and  read  the  commendatory  prayer. 
When  it  ended  William  was  no  more.  When  his 
remains  were  laid  out,  it  was  found  that  he  woro 
next  to  his  skin  a  small  piece  of  black  silk  ribbon. 
The  lords  in  waiting  ordered  it  to  be  taken  off.  It 
contained  a  gold  ring  and  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Mary. 
— Macaulay, 

A  Stork  Stort. — Mr.  Horace  Mayheir,  in  his  new 
work  on  Jutland,  tells  the  following  story :  "  An 
English  manufacturer  settled  somewhere  in  Zealand, 
amused  himself  by  changing  the  eggs  laid  by  a 
stork,  who  annually  built  her  nest  on  his  house,  for 
those  of  an  owL  In  due  course  of  time  the  eggs 
were  hatched,  abd  he  was  startled  one  morning  by  a 
tremendous  row  going  on  in  the  nest  of  tiie  parent 
stories.  The  male,  in  a  violent  state  of  excitement, 
flew  round  and  round  his  nest ;  the  female  chattered 
away,  protecting  her  nestlings  under  her  wings ;  it 
was  quite  evident  that  the  stork  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  produce  of  his  helpmate ;  there  was  some- 
thing louche  about  the  whole  affiilr ;  ho  would  not 
recognize  the  offspring.  After  a  violent  dispute  the 
male  fiew  away,  and  shortly  returned,  accompanied 
by  two  other  storks,  birds  of  consequence  and 
dignity.  They  sat  themselves  down  on  the  roof, 
and  listened  to  the  pro9  and  com  of  the  matter. 
Mrs.  Stork  was  compelled  to  rise  and  exhibit  her 
children.  '*  Can  they  be  mine  T  exclaimed  the 
stork.  *^  Happen  what  may,  I  will  never  recognizo- 
them.**  On  her  side,  Mrs.  Stork  protested  and  flut- 
tered, and  vowed  it  was  ell  witchcraft— never  had 
stork  possessed  so  faithful  a  wife  before.  Alas  ! 
alas  !  how  seldom  the  gentle  sex  meets  wiUi  justice 
in  this  world  when  judged  by  man,  or,  in  this  case, 
by  stork  kind.  The  judges  looked  wondrous  wise, 
consulted,  and  then  of  a  sudden,  without  pronounc- 
ing sentence,  regardless  of  the  shrieks  for  mercy, 
fell  on  the  injured  Mrs.  Stork,  and  picked  her  to 
death  with  their  long,  sharp  beaka  As  for  the 
young  owls,  they  would  not  defile  their  bills  by 
touching  them,  so  they  kicked  them  out  of  the  nest 
and  they  were  killed  in  the  tumbla  The  father 
stork,  broken-hearted,  quitted  bis  abode,  and  never 
again  returned  to  his  former  building-place." 

The  Descendants  or  Sir  Walter  Scott.*-Toui 
correspondent  **  A.  B.,"  in  his  interesting  notes  on 
DeacendanU  of  £mineui  JBritifh  Wbrthiety  falls  into 
a  mistake  in  saying  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '*  race" 
"  has  perished,"  and  also  that  **  those  of  but  slight 
relationship  inherit  his  land  and  title."  Now,  not 
only  has  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  direct  descendant  living, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  title  is  extinct  at  present. 
A  few  words  will  explain  this.  The  representative 
of  Sii:  Walter  Scott  is  Mary  Monica  Scott,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  the  eminent  Parliamentary 
counsel,  and  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  Lockhart, 
who,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  Scott^s  son-in-law, 
having  married  Sir  Walter's  eldest  daughter,  Sophia. 
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llary  Mooica  Scott  is  the  only  surTiving  daughter  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Hope  Scott,  for,  although  a  son  and 
several  other  daughters  were  bom,  they  died  prema- 
turely. Miss  Hope  Scott,  who  is  now  about  nine 
years  of  age,  is,  therefore,  the  great-grandchild  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  by  the  female  side,  and  is  the  heir 
ess  of  Abbotsford  House  and  estate:  her  father, 
Mr.  Hope  Scott,  being  merely  administrator  or  tator 
in  respect  to  the  property  at  present  Should  Maiy 
Monica  Soott  die  without  issue,  then  the  property, 
but  not  the  title,  will  revert  to  the  nephew  or  no* 
phews  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  sons  of  his  eldest 
brother,  who,  I  believe,  are  at  present  resident  in 
America,  or  some  of  the  olher  colonies.  Thus,  al- 
though **  the  hope  of  founding  a  family"  in  the  direct 
male  line,  as  Lockhart  observes,  **died  with  him,** 
there  is  still  a  hope,  which  all  will  cheri^,  that  this 
child,  the  sole  living  link  that  remains  of  the  great 
minstrel's  house  and  family,  may  grow  up  to  woman's 
estate,  and  perpetuate  the  **  race^  which  has  already 
suffered  sud»  adverse  fate. — Letter  to  the  Sditor  of 
a  London  paper. 

The  Latb  Duxl  at  Bsblin. — ^The  New  Prueeian 
Gazette  gives  the  following  account  of  the  duel  be- 
tween M.  de  Manteuffel  and  M.  Twesten  :  *'  Wo 
are  able  to  give  the  following  details  of  the  duel 
which  took  place  on  Monday  last  near  Potsdam. 
The  adversaries  were  Miyor-G«neral  Baron  de  Man- 
teuffel, chief  of  the  Military  Cabinet  of  the  King, 
and  M.  Twesten,  councilor  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Berlin,  and  son  of  the  theological  professor  at  the 
university  of  the  same  city.  There  recently  appear- 
ed at  Berlin  an  anonymous  brochure^  entitled  That 
which  may  yet  save  im.  In  this  pamphlet  the  Mili- 
tary Cabinet  is  vigorously  attacked.  M.  de  Man- 
teuffel is  depicted  as  a  man  who  views  military  ap- 
pointments exclusively  from  the  court  point  of  view, 
and  who  for  some  time  past  has  been  a  complete 
stranger  to  the  army.  Caprices  and  nepotism  were 
spoken  of,  and  M.  de  Manteuffel  was  compared  to 
*•  Count  Grunne,  of  Vienna,  who  in  Italy  gave  over 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Count  Giulay  ;*  and  it 
was  asked  if  a  battle  of  Solferino  was  equally  neceso 
sary  for  us  '  to  remove  this  fatal  man  from  his  fatal 
position.'  M.  de  Manteuffel  heard  that  this  brochure 
was  the  work  of  Councilor  Twesten,  and  wrote  to 
ask  him  if  he  was  the  author.  The  reply  was  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  latter  gave  the  reasons  why  he 
considered  the  maintenance  in  office  of  M.  de  Man- 
tet^el  dangerous  to  the  state.  M  de  Manteuffel 
demanded  a  public  retraction,  which  M.  de  Twesten 
refused,  offering,  hAwever,  to  give  satisfaction  of 
another  kind.  Thus  provoked,  M.  de  Manteuffel  de- 
manded a  duel  at  eleven  paces,  with  power  to  either 
adversary  to  advance  three  paces.  On  the  ground 
tiie  seconds  made  every  attempt  to  effect  a  reooncili- 
aUon,  and  a  very  moderate  declaration  was  drawn 
up.  M.  Twesten  read  it  and  declared  it  was  impos- 
sible he  could  subscribe  to  it  The  principals  were 
then  placed ;  M.  Twesten  advanced  immediately 
three  paces,  fired,  and  the  ball  of  his  pistol  whtzrcd 
close  by  the  eyes  of  M  de  Manteuffel.  The  latter 
advanced  three  paces,  raised  his  arm,  and  said: 
*  Throughout  this  affiiir  you  have  conducted  your- 
self as  a  perfect  gentleman.  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  beg  you  once  more  to  end  the  difference  by  sign- 
ing the  moderate  declaration  which  has  been  drawn 
up.'  The  reply  was :  *  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  re- 
dact.' M.  de  Manteuffel  wheeled  round,  receded 
three  paces,  and  fired  in  tumhkg  round.  His  ball 
•track  M.  Twesten  on  the  wriat  of  the  right  hand. 


We  should  add  that  M.  de  Manteuffid  is  neai^aiiglit* 
ed,  aud  that  he  abstoiaed  from  putting  on  his  glaas- 
ea.'*  A  later  account  states  that  it  was  axpeeted 
that  M.  Twesten'a  hand  would  have  to  be  ampufartetl 
The  King  of  Prussia,  on  hearing  of  the  duel,  ordmd 
the  military  authorities  at  once  to  oommence  m, 
court-martial  against  General  Manteuflbl,  and  the 
Minister  of  Justice  to  prosecute  M.  Twesten. 

Thx  Poles  amo  thxir  Prison. — ^Eighteen  miles 
firom  Warsaw  stands  the  largest  fortress  in  the  world, 
a  fortress  with  casemated  aud  bomb-proof  barracks 
for  40,000  men,  aud  with  a  circumference  of  11 
miles.  Whether  this  fact  is  generally  known  or  not^ 
it  is  certain  that  very  few  Englishmen— very  few 
persons  of  any  country  but  Russia— have  been  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  of  inspecting  this  wondrous 
stronghold.  Nor,  I  believe,  is  our  Government  at 
present  in  possession  of  any  plan  or  sketch  of  the 
immense  works;  and,  as  evidence  of  the  jealousy 
with  which  it  is  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  strangers, 
I  may  mention  that  special  permission  from  the 
Czar  is  requisite  to  enable  any  foreigner  to  enter  iL 
The  fortress  is  called  Modlin,  or  the  New  Georg;iaa ; 
in  Russian  Novo-Giorgiewsk. — Once  a  WeeJL 

National  Wallace  Monument. — The  Earl  of 
Elgin  has  promised  to  send  the  sword  of  King 
Robert  Bruce  to  be  carried  before  the  Wallace 
Committee,  in  the  procession  on  the  S4th.  It  was 
with  this  sword,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  i^ed 
and  eccentric  Mrs.  Bruce,  of  Clackmannan,  knighted 
Robert  Bums  and  his  friend,  William  Nico^  re- 
marking, at  the  same  time,  that  she  had  as  good  a 
right  to  confer  knighthood  as  some  folka  There  is 
a  long  account  of  ^us  interesting  relic  in  tlie  sooood 
volume  of  Dr.  Chalmers*  Hutory  of  JhtMfermlin*^ 
recently  published.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Wallace  Committee  have  already  secured  the  sword 
of  Wallace  from  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  the  sword 
of  Sir  John  de  Gneme  from  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
so  that  on  the  forthcoming  occasion  three  weapooa 
closely  identified  with  the  history  of  the  national  in* 
dependence  will  be  exhibited. — Edinburgh  Seote" 
man,  June  14. 

Kensington  Gardens,  LoNDON.^The  gardens  are 
now  looking  beautiful  When  William  III.  bought 
them,  they  were  but  very  small — 26  acres.  Caroline, 
Queen  of  George  II.,  added  800  acres,  and  they  then 
consisted  in  the  whole  of  about  360  acres ;  Queen 
Anne  having  added  about  80.  After  the  gardens 
had  been  arranged  for  Queen  Caroline,  the  pubhe 
were  admitted  on  Saturdays  only,  full  dress  being  re- 
quired. The  Serpentine  was  formed  between  1730 
and  1733;  and  the  bridge,  designed  by  Sir  John 
Rennie,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £36,500  in  1S26. 
Kensington  Gardens  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
just  bouts  of  London. 

Another  Removal  of  ths  Rbxainb  of  Napo- 
leon.—On  Tuesday  the  Emperor,  Empress,  Prince 
Imperial,  and  Prince  Napoleon,  (Jerome,)  the  Princes 
Lucien  and  Joachin  Murat,  proceeded  to  the  Invik- 
lides,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  re- 
moval of  the  mortal  remains  of  Napoleon  I.  from 
the  private  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Jerome,  in  which 
they  were  originally  deposited,  to  the  central  maoso- 
loum  under  uie  dome.  The  zmlitary  invalids  atiU 
capable  of  bearing  arms  formed  in  line  four  deep»  in 
the  Place  de  Yaiiban,  on  the  southern  aide  of  the 
church.    The  subtemuieoiis  crypt,  in  tho  center  of 
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irfaicli  IB  the  earcopbagus  of  porphjryf  was  hung  in 
hUtck  cloth,  embroidered  with  the  Imporial  anna. 
I^m  the  foot  of  the  staircase  of  the  crypt  to  the 
level  of  the  sarcophagus  an  inclined  plane  was  con- 
trived,  so  as  to  enable  the  coffin  to  be  readily  raised. 
The  Gent  Gardes  were  ranged  in  line  round  the 
orypt,  and  a  stand  was  raised  for  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  family  whence  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
could  be  watched.  When  the  Emperor  was  seated 
the  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies  handed  the  hat, 
sword,  and  decorations  of  Napoleon  I.  to  the  three 
marshals,  Randon,  Magnan,  and  Yaillant ;  then  the 
body  was  moved  on  a  little  car  from  the  chapel, 
preceded  by  the  clergy  and  accompanied  by  twelve 
Cent  Gardes,  and  followed  by  the  marshaLs,  grand 
officers  of  the  Court,  members  of  Ptivy  Council,  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Invalides,  and  the  Emperor's 
household.  The  car  being  rolled  to  the  side  of  the 
sarcophagus,  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  its  lost  rest- 
ing-place, and  the  ceremony  was  complete.  Very 
few  people  were  present,  and  the  day  was  dull  and 
showery. 

SoxB  of  us  fret  inwardly,  and  some  fret  outwardly. 
The  latter  is  the  better  plan  for  our  friends,  but  the 
worse  for  ourselves. 

The  most  delicate,  the  most  sensible  of  all  pleas> 
nres,  consist  in  promoting  the  pleasure  of  others. 

An  Analysis  or  the  Sun. — ^Two  German  chem- 
ists, working  together  in  their  laboratory  at  Heidel-; 
berg,  have  analyzed  the  body  of  the  sun  I  Fabulous 
OS  it  may  seem,  this  is  literally  true.  They  arrived 
at  the  results  of  their  analysis  solely  by  close  exam- 
ination of  the  rays  of  light.  By  this  means  it  is  as- 
certained, in  a  manner  quite  convincing  to  those 
who  h«ive  witnessed  the  experiments,  that  the  body 
of  the  sun  contains  large  portions  of  iron  and  other 
metals  and  earths  common  to  this  globe  of  ours. 

DuRi.va  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  when  the  arro- 
gant soldiery  expected  to  dispute  all  civilians,  whom 
they  in  their  barrack-room  slang  termed  Pekiiis,  Tal- 
leyrand one  day  asked  a  general  officer,  ^^  What  is 
the  meaning  of  that  word,  Pekin  V  ''  Oh  t"  replied 
the  General,  *'  we  call  all  those  Pckins  who  arc  not 
military.**  **  Exactly,'*  said  Talleyrand,  **  just  as  we 
call  all  people  military  who  are  not  civU,^ 

UsErni.  knowledge  can  have  no  enemies  except 
the  ignorant ;  it  cherishes  youth,  delights  the  aged, 
is  on  ornament  in  prosperity,  and  yields  comfort  in 
adversity. 

What  head  is  never  gray,  but  sometimes  bald  ? 
The  fountain-head. 

Defecttvx  Arranqevent. — A  paper  giving  an 
account  of  Toulouse,  in  France,  says :  "  It  is  a  laige 
town,  containing  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  built  en- 
tirely of  brick,'*  This  is  equaled  only  by  a  known 
description  of  Albany  which  runs  thus:  "Albany 
is  a  city  of  eight  thousand  houses,  and  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  mo$t  of  their  gable  ends 
to  the  street:' 

Ladt  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  life,  it  appears,  is 
not  yet  finished.  A  new  edition  is  in  press  in  Lon* 
don,  which  will  contain  a  fragment  of  her  autobiog- 
raphy and  more  than  five  hundred  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letters  of  herself,  her  son,  and  husband. 


I  Tm  total  population  of  the  globe  is  estimated  by 
M.  Dietrici,  Director  of  Statistics  at  Berlin,  to  be 
1,288,000,000  persons.  Mathematicians  say  that 
they  can  calculate  the  change  in  the  center  of  grav- 
ity of  the  earth  produced  by  the  movement  of  a  sin 
gle  man  from  one  place  to  another. 

A  Fbsnoh  raspberry  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country  by  Mr.  Conklin  of  Cold  Spring  harbor, 
Long  Island,  which  stands  the  winter  and  bears  two 
crops  a  year. 

Coach  v.  Rail. — It  results,  from  official  returns 
made  to  the  English,  French,  and  Prussian  Govern- 
ments relative  to  the  movement  of  passengers  on 
railways,  and  the  accidents  which  take  place,  that 
there  is  one  death  out  of  every  4,500,000  passengers, 
and  one  wounded  out  of  every  861,000.  These 
calculations  are  made,  as  regards  England,  on  the 
passenger  traffic  from  1848  to  1856 ;  for  France, 
from  1835  to  1856 ;  and  for  Prussia,  from  1851  to 
1856.  Similar  calculations  made  for  the  traffic  by 
^e  diligences,  for  1846  to  1856,  give  one  death  for 
every  855,468  passengers,  and  one  wounded  for 
every  29,872.  There  is  therefore  more  than  twelve 
times  more  danger  in  traveling  by  coach  than  by 
raiL 

Trx  expenses  of  the  British  Museum  are  half  a 
million  of  dollars  per  annum. 

MABRIAaX  OF  TBK  DUKI  Of    NeWOABTLX. — ^I    SUp* 

poee  few  Americans  will  fail  to  receive  with  almost 
personal  sympathy  the  announcement  that  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  is  about  to  marry  our  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge.  The  Princess  is  a  comely  and  sin- 
gularly buxom  young  lady.  She  is  like  her  sister 
the  Princess  Augusta,  who  married  the  hereditary 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  -  Strelitz  ;  only  the 
younger  daughter  is  more  lively,  looks  cleverer,  and 
is  decidedly  fatter.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  has 
been  married  before  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  but  the  marriage  was  dissolved  at  his  suit, 
as  I  dare  say  your  readers  will  remember.  Nor  need 
I  tell  you  how  much  he  is  esteemed  in  private  life, 
as  well  as  in  poliflcal  society,  as  one  of  the  most 
amiable  as  well  as  conscientious  men.  The  Queen's 
consent  is  a  mark  at  once  of  her  not  thoroughly 
sharing  the  spirit  of  George  the  Third's  marriage 
act,  and  of  her  esteem  for  &e  Duke,  the  guardian  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  visit  to  you.  The 
Princess  Mary  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  tlie  late 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  is  twenty-seven  years  of 
age. 

England  exports  annually  from  the  United  States, 
hard  India-rubber  to  the  amount  in  value  of  tl25,- 
000. 

The  thimble  was  mvented  by  the  Dutch  in  1696. 

The  English  bankers  are  alarmed  at  the  large  in- 
debtedness of  their  country  to  the  United  States.  The 
amount  of  specie  remitted  us  since  the  28th  of  No- 
vember has  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty- 
nine  millions  of  dollars.  The  Daily  Neua  admits 
that  America  "holds  the  strings  of  the  specie  move- 
ment in  its  hands." 

There  are  8000  men  at  work  upon  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  it  is  to  be  opened  next  year. 


